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PREFACE. 


'^I 


The  histoiy  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  the  American  Continent  is  an 
interesting  stndj;  not  only  to  the  people  of  this  Union;  but  also  to  those 
of  other  lands,  who  regard  them  as  the  congeners  of  the  nomadic  hordes, 
which  in  times  long  past  swarmed  over  the  plains  of  now  civilized 
Europe.  In  many  respecta  there  ilf  a  very  close  resemblance  between 
the  characters  and  final  fate  of  all  the  primitiye  tribes  and  nations  of 
the  world  —  their  mode  of  goyemment,  habits,  customs,  kc,  being 
somewhat  similar — and  their  recession  before  the  onward  march  of 
ciTilisation,  as  well  as  their  final  absorption  or  disappearance,  following 
an  inexorable  natural  law,  which  decrees  the  submission  of  the  animal 
to  intellectoal  development.  Prom  the  study  of  past  evente  alone  can 
an  opinion  be  formed  of  the  causes  which  gave  origin  to  them,  and  for 
this  reason  should  every  American  citizen,  who  desires  to  understand 
the  true  history  of  his  countiy,  peruse  with  attention  the  records  of  the 
former  owners  of  that  soil,  which  ere  long  will  no  more  give  sustenance 
to  any  of  their  descendants. 

No  ordinary  task  is  it  for  the  faithful  chronicler  to  trace  the  history 

^  of  a  people  who  have  no  written  annals,  and  no  written  language; 

^  whose  only  records  are  of  a  pictographic  character ;  and  whose  traditions 

'^  are  so  vague  and  unconnected  as  to  be  very  unreliable.     Such  are  the 

^^^  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  America  by 

Columbus;  and  even  subsequent  to  that  period,  owing  to  the  unsettled 

"^  condition  of  the  country  until  within  the  last  half  century,  years  of 

O  research  and  comparison  are  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  reconcile 

i]^]^'^'  oonfiieting  statements,  and  unravel  the  tangled  web  of  confused  narra- 

n~  tives.    Believing,  however,  that  the  end  to  be  attained, — ^that  of  giving 

*Z  to  the  world  a  reliable  history  of  the  Indians  of  the  North  Americta 
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4  PREFACE. 

Continent — was  one  which  justed  the  anther  in  making  any  sacrifice 
of  time  and  labor  in  its  accomplishment^  he^  for  many  years,  toiled 
unremittingly  to  accomplish  this  purpose ;  sparing  neither  trouble  nor 
expense  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  their  sectional  arrangement. 
Whether  he  has  succeeded  in  accordance  with  his  hopes  he  does  not 
pretend  to  say ;  leaving  to  the  judgment  of  the  intelligent  reader  the 
decision  of  ihe  question,  after  a  thorough  and  attentiye  perusal  of  the 
work. 

The  Indian  has  been  traced  through  all  his  misfortunes,  wanderings, 
aod  f<»*ced  transmigvatioiis,  to  his  present  home  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  there  is  every  prospect  of  his  speedy  absorp- 
tion in  the  An^o-Saxon  current  which  is  so  steadily  flowing  toward  the 
setting  sun;  and  the  last  remnant  of  the  race  will  soon  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  words,  echo  the  language  of  a  poetic  writer>  who  thus  portrays  the 
sole  survivor  at  apostrophising  the  Deity : 


*«  Where  is  my  homt— n^  forest  home?  the  proud  land  of  my  sires T 
Where  stands  the  wigwam  of  my  pride  ?  where  gleam  the  ooancil  fires  ? 
Where  are  my  fathers'  hallowed  graves?  my  friends  so  light  and  free? 
Gone,  gone,  —  forerer  from  my  riew!    Great  Spirit!  can  it  be?" 
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of  war  the  reault  of  the  interview  on  both  aidea 
— Characteriatic  anecdote  of  the  chief— Deter- 
mines, in  the  event  of  war,  to  prevent  barbar- 
ities—Battle of  Tippecanoe— Battle  of  the 
Thames,  and  death  oriT  Tecumaeh- Deeeription 
of  hia  neraon — Important  eventa  in  hia  ufb— 
Pukeesheno,  ftther  of  Tecumaeh— Hia  death- 
Battle  of  M^ugo— Specimen  of  the  Sfaawanee 
languBce— Particular  acoount  of  Elbkwatawa, 
or  Uie  Prophet— Acooant  of  Roond-head— Cap- 
ture and  maaaaore  of  General  Wincheater's 
army  at  the  River  Raiain— Myeerah,  or  the 
Crane,  commonly  called  Walk-in-the-Watei^ 
Black-bird  —  Wawnahtoo  —  Bleck-tfaonder  — 
Ongpatonga, , 616 

Chap.  VIII.  Black-hawk'a  war— Hiatorical  ac- 
oount of  the  trihea  engaged  in  it — ^Treaty  be- 
tween them — Murdera  among  the  Sioux  aiid 
Chippewas  —  Red-bird— Black-hawk — Indiana 
insulted- Their  oonntiy  aold  witliout  their  con- 
aent— Thia  occaaiona  the  war, 637 

Chap.  IX.  March  of  Major  Stillman— Kilb 
aoroe  of  Black-hawk'a  men— StilUnan'a  defeat 
— Menomonlea  Join  the  whitea— Settlement  de- 
atroyed — Captivity  of  two  young  women— Con- 
greaa  ordera  out  troope— Indians  cot  off  by  Gen- 
eral Dodae — Snider'a  defeat— Stevenaon's  de- 
feat—Defeat of  Major  Dement— Battle  of  the 
Oubconain— Battle  of  the  9d  of  Anguat,  and  end 
of  the  war,. 644 

Chap.  X.  History  of  the  chieA  under  Black- 
hawk— Neapope— Surrender  of  Black -hawk— 
Wabokieakie-Indiana  at  Washington, 654 

Chap.  XI.  Obaervatioaa  on  the  cauaee  of  the 
war— Indiana  vbit  the  Atlantic  States, 661 

Chap.  XIL  From  the  time  Black-hawk  waa  set 
at  liberty  in  hb  own  country,  in  1833,  to  lus 
death,  on  October  3d.  1838,  with  other  impor- 
tant mattara  eonnoctea  with  the  Indiana  in  the 
west, 679 

Chap.  XUL  Some  fbrther  particulara  of  omIv 
evenU  on  the  bordera  of  Pennavlvania,. ...  .678 

Crap.  XIV.  Early  %reatam  history— Incidenta 
of  battle*— Skirmbbea  and  defeata, 689 

Chap.  XV.  Eoentt  ^  tlU  IitSm  Mr  ^  1763 
md  1764,  an  Oa  OMe, 689 

Appshdix, 097—716 
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THE   INDIAN   TRIBES    AND   NATIONS. 


An  attempt  is  made,  in  the  foIlowiiiF  Table,  to  locate  the  various  bands  of 
Aborigines,  ancient  and  modem,  and  to  convey  the  beet  infbnnation  respect- 
ing their  nombers  onr  multifarious  sources  will  warrant  Modem  writers 
have  been,  for  several  years,  endeavoring  to  divide  North  America  into  cer- 
tain districts,  each  of  which  should  include  all  the  Indians  speaking  the  same, 
or  dialects  of  the  same,  language ;  but  whoever  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subject,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  convinced  that  it  can  never  be  done 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This  has  been  undertaken  in  reference  to  an 
approximation  of  the  ^reat  question  of  the  origin  of  this  people,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  various  languages  used  among  Aem.  An  unwritten  languajgre 
IS  easily  varied,  and  there  can  be  no  barrier  to  innovation.  A  continual  in- 
termixing of  tribes  has  gone  on  from  the  period  of  their  origin  to  the  present 
time,  judging  firom  what  we  have  daily  seen ;  and  when  any  two  tribes  unite, 
speaking  dinerent  languages,  or  dialects  of  the  same,  a  new  dialect  is  pro- 
duced by  such  amalgamation.  Hence  the  accumulation  of  vocabularies 
would  be  like  the  pursuit  of  an  infinite  series  in  mathematics ;  with  this 
difierence,  however —  in  the  one  we  recede  from  the  object  in  pursuit,  while 
in  the  other  we  approach  it.  But  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  dispar- 
agingly of  this  attempt  at  classification ;  for,  if  it  be  unimportant  in  the  main 
design,  it  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  student  in  Indian  history  on 
other  accounts.  Thus,  the  Udieea  are  said  to  speak  a  primitive  language, 
and  they  were  districted  in  a  small  territory  south  of  the  Cherokees ;  but, 
some  200  years  ago, — if  they  then  existed  as  a  tribe,  and  their  tradition  be 
true,  —  the^  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  one  of  the  great  lakes.  AikI 
they  are  said  to  be  descended  fiK>m  the  Shawanees  by  some  of  themselves. 
We  know  an  important  community  of  them  is  still  in  existence  in  Florida. 
Have  they  created  a  new  language  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings  ?  or 
have  those  from  whom  they  separated  done  so  ?  Such  are  the  difficulties  we 
meet  with  at  every  step  of  a  classification.  But  a  dissertation  upon  these 
matters  cannot  now  be  attempted. 

In  the  following  analysis,  the  names  of  the  tribes  have  been  generally  given 
in  the  singular  number,  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  and  the  wora  Indians,  after 
such  ruunes,  is  omitted  from  the  same  cause.  Few  abbreviations  have  been 
used: — W.  R.,  toed  ^f  ihe  Body  MowUain$  ;  m.,  rnUei ;  r.,  river;  1.,  lake ; 
and  periiaps  a  few  others.  In  some  instances,  reference  is  inade  to  the  body 
of  the  work,  where  a  more  extended  account  of  a  tribe  is  to  be  found.  Such 
references  are  to  the  Book  and  Page,  the  same  as  in  the  Index. 

Abskas,  probably  MuskoseM,  under  the  French  at  Tombeckbee  in  1750. 
Abbhaxibs,  over  Maine  UH  1764,  then  went  to  Canada ;  200  in  1680 ;  160  in  1780. 
Absobosa,  (Minetare.)  S.  branch  Yellowstone;  lat  46<>,  Ion.  106^ ;  46,000  in  1834. 
AooozBSAW,  W.  side  Colorado,  about  200  m.  8.  W.  Nacogdoches,  in  1805. 
AooMAK,  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Virginia  when  settled  by  the  English  in  1007. 
Apatcb,  4  m.  firom  Naehitoches,  on  Lake  Macdon ;  40  men  in  1806. 
AnxBOaiDAKS,  (Algonkin,)  along  the  N.  shore  St.  Lawrence ;  100  in  1786. 
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AiTAOOiTLA,  small  clan  in  1783,  on  Missiuippi  r.,  8  m.  abov«  Point  CoodJ^. 
AOAWOM,  (Wampanoags,)  at  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  others  at  Ipswich,  in  1620,  &c. 
Ahwahawat,  (Minetare,)  S.  W.  Missonri  1820,  3  m.  aboTe  Mandans ;  200  in  1806. 
Ajoubs,  8.  of  the  Missouri,  and  N.  of  the  Padoucas ;  1,100  in  1760. 
Alansab,  (Fall,)  head  branches  8.  fork  Saskashawan ;  2,500  in  1804. 
Aloonkim,  oyer  Canada ;  from  low  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
'Aliatan ,  three  tribes  in  1805  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  heads  Platte. 
Aliche,  near  Nacogdoches  in  1805,  then  nearly  extinct ;  spoke  Caddo. 
Allakawbah,  (Paunch,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  heads  Big  Horn  r. ;  2,300  in  1805. 
Allibama,  (Creeks,)  formerly  on  that  r.,  but  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
Amaustbs,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  St.  Lawrence ;  500  in  1760. 
An ASAOX7MTAXOOK,  (Abenaki,)  on  sources  Androscoggin,  in  Maine,  till  1750. 
Andastbs,  once  on  S.  shore  Lake  Erie,  8.  W.  Seneoas,  who  destroyed  them  in  1672. 
Apaohbs,  (Lapane,)  between  Rio  del  Norte  and  sources  of  Nuaces  r. ;  3,500  in  1817. 
Apaxachicola,  once  on  that  r.  in  W.  Florida ;  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
APPAL0U8A,  aboriginal  in  the  country  of  their  name ;  but  40  men  in  1805. 
Aquanusohiomi,  the  name  by  which  the  Iroouois  knew  themselves. 
Ajlapahas,  S.  side  main  Canada  River ;  4,000  in  1836,  on  Kansas  River. 
Armouchiquois,  or  Mabaohitb,  (Abenaki,)  on  River  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
Abbbmamusb,  on  St.  Antonio  River^  near  its  mouth,  in  Texas ;  120  in  1818. 
AssiNNABOiN,  (Sioux,)  between  Assmn.  and  Missouri  r. ;  1,000  on  Ottawa  r.  in  1836. 
Atbnas,  in  a  village  with  the  Faculli  in  1836.  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Athapascow,  about  the  shores  of  the  great  lake  of  their  name. 
Atnas,  (Ojibewas,^  next  8.  of  the  Athapascow,  about  lat.  57^  N.,  in  1790. 
Attacapas,  in  a  district  of  their  name  in  Louisiana ;  but  50  men  in  1805. 
Attapuloas,  (Seminoles,)  on  Little  r.,  a  branch  of  Oloklikana,  1820,  and  220  souls. 
Attikamioubs,  in  N.  of  Canada,  destroyed  by  pestilence  in  1670. 
Aucosisco,  (Abenaki,)  between  the  Saco  and  Androscoggin  River  in  1630,  &c. 
AuoHQUAOA,  on  E.  branch  Susquehannah  River ;  150  in  1768 ;  since  extinct. 
Atauais,  40  leagues  up  the  Des  Moines,  8.  E.  side ;  800  in  1805. 
Atutans,  8,000  in  1820,  S.  W.  the  Missouri,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Bataooula,  W.  bank  Mississippi,  opnosite  the  Colipasa;  important  in  1699. 
Bbdibs,  on  Trinity  River,  La.,  about  oO  m.  S.  of  Nacogdoches ;  100  in  1805. 
Bio-devils,  (Yonktons,)  2,500  in  1836;  about  the  heads  of  Red  River. 
BiLOXi,  at  Biloxi,  Oulf  Mex.,  1699 ;  a  few  on  Red  r.,  1804,  where  they  had  removed. 
Blackfebt,  sources  Missouri ;  30,000  in  1834 ;  nearly  destroyed  by  small-pox,  1838. 
Blanche,  (Bearded,  or  White,)  upper  S.  branches  of  the  Missouri  in  1820. 
Blue-mud,  W.,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1820. 
Bbothebton,  near  Oneida  Lake ;  composed  of  various  tribes ;  350  in  1836. 


Caddo,  on  Red  River  in  1717,  powerful ;  on  Sodo  Bay  in  1800 ;  in  1804, 100 1 
Cadodache,  (Nacogdoohet,)  on  Angelina  r.,  100  m.  above  the  Neohes ;  60  in  1820. 
Caiwas,  or  Kaiwa,  on  main  Canada  River,  and  8.  of  it  in  1830. 
Calasthocle,  N.  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  the  Chillates ;  200  in  1820. 
Callimix,  coast  of  the  Pacific,  40  m.  N.  Columbia  River;  1,200  in  1820. 
Camanches,  (Shoshone,)  warlike  and  numerous ;  in  interior  of  Texas. 
Canabbeb,  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1610,  from  the  W.  end  to  Jamaica. 
Cances,  (Kansas,)  1805,  from  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  over  Grand  r.,  toward  Vera  Crux. 
Canibas,  (Abenaki,]  numerous  in  1607,  and  after ;  on  both  sides  Kennebeck  River. 
Carankoua,  on  peninsula  of  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  Louisiana ;  1,500  in  1805. 
Carbb,  on  the  coast  between  the  Nuaces  and  Rio  del  Norte ;  2,600  in  1817. 
Cakbibrs,  (Nateotetains,)  a  name  given  the  natives  of  N.  Caledonia  by  traders. 
Castahana,  between  sources  Padouca  fork  and  Yellowstone ;  5,000  in  1805. 
Cataka,  between  N.  and  S.  forks  of  Chien  River ;  about  3,000  in  1804. 
Catawba,  till  late,  on  their  river  in  8.  Carolina ;  1,500  in  1743,  and  450  in  1764. 
Cathlacumups,  on  main  shore  Columbia  River,  8.  W.  Wappatoo  i. :  450  in  1820. 
Cathlakahikit,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia,  160  m.  up ;  900  in  1820. 
Cathlakamaps,  80  m.  up  Columbia  River ;  about  700  in  1820. 
Oathlamat,  on  the  Pacific,  30  m.  8.  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  600  in  1820. 
Cathlanamenamen,  on  an  island  in  mouth  of  Wallaumut  River ;  400  in  1820. 
Cathlanaquiah,  (Wappatoo,)  S.  W.  side  Wappatoo  Island ;  400  in  1820. 
Cathlapootlb,  on  Columbia  River^opposite  the  Cathlakamaps;  1,100  in  1820. 
Cathlapoota,  500  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Cathlasko,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Chippanchikchiks. 
Catulathla,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlakahikits. 
Cathlath,  500  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Cattanahaw,  between  the  Saskashawan  and  Missouri  Rivers,  in  1805. 
Cauohnbwaoa,  places  where  Christians  lived  were  so  called. 
Chaotoo,  on  Red  River ;  in  1805,  but  100 ;  indigenous ;  always  lived  there. 
Chaouanons,  the  French  so  called  the  Shawanese ;  (Chowans  ?) 
Chbboee,  (Cherokees,)  50  to  80  m.  8.  of  them ;  called  also  Mid.  Settlement,  1780. 
Chbhaws,  small  tribe  on  Flint  River,  destroyed  by  (Borgia  militia  in  1817. 
Chepkyan,  claim  from  lat.  60°  to  65°,  Ion.  lOOo  to  110°  W. ;  7,500  in  1812. 
Cherokee,  in  Georgia,  8.  Carolina,  &c.,  till  1836;  then  forced  beyond  the  Missus. 
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CHI8KITA.L0WA.,  (SeminolM»)  580  in  1820,  W.  side  Chattahoochee. 
Chibm»  (Dog,)  near  the  sources  Chien  River ;  800  in  1805 ;  200  in  1820. 
Chihbblbbsh,  40  m.  N.  of  Columbia  River ;  1,400  in  1820. 

Chickasaw,  between  heads  of  Mobile  River  in  1780 ;  once  10,000 ;  now  in  Arkansas. 
Chippakchischiks,  60  in  1820,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  220  m.  firom  its  mouth. 
Chikahomini,  on  Matapony  River,  Ya.,  in  1661 ;  but  3  or  4  in  1790;  now  extinct. 
Chikamauoas,  on  Tennessee  River^  90  m.  below  the  Cherokees,  in  1790. 
Chillates,  150  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  River,  bejond  the  Quieetsos. 
CHiLLVKiTTEavAU,  ou  the  Columbia,  next  below  the  Narrows :  1,400  in  1820. 
Chiltz,  N.  of  Columbia  River,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  KiUaxthocles. 
Chxmnahpum,  on  Lewis  River,  N.  W.  side  of  the  Columbia ;  1|800  in  1820. 
Chinkook,  on  N.  side  Columbia  River ;  in  1820,  about  400  in  28  lodges. 
Chippewas,  about  Lake  Superior,  and  other  vast  regions  of  the  N.,  very  numerous. 
Chitiiiicha,  on  W.  bank  Miss.  River  in  1722;  once  powerful,  then  slaves. 
Choktaw,  8.  of  the  Creeks ;  15,000  in  1812 ;  in  1848  in  Arkansas. 
Chopuxnish,  on  Kooskooskee  River ;  4,300  in  1806,  in  73  lodges. 
Chowakok,  (Shawanese  ?)  in  N.  Carolina,  on  Bepnet's  Creek,  in  1708;  8,000  in  1680L 
Chowans,  E.  of  the  Tuscaroraa  in  N.  Carolina ;  60  join  the  Tuscaroras  in  1720. 
Chbistknaux,  only  another  spelling  of  Knistbnattx,  which  see. 
Clahclbllah,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Columbia  River,  below  the  rapids. 
Clakstab,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  fiowing  into  the  Columbia  at  Wappatoo  Island. 
Clamoctomicb,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  ChilU ;  260  in  1820. 
CLA9IMATA8,  OU  the  8.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island ;  200  in  1820,  W.  R. 
Clannabmimimuns,  8.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island :  280  in  1820,  W.  R. 
CLAT80P8,  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  1,300  in  1820. 
Clakkambs,  on  a  river  of  their  name  fiowinginto  the  Wallaumut ;  1,800  in  1820. 
Cnbis,  on  a  river  fiowing  into  Sabine  Lake,  lo90^  the  Cobnis  of  Hennepin,  probably. 
CoHAKiBS,  nearly  destroyed  in  Pontiak's  time;  m  1800,  a  few  near  Lake  Winnebago. 
CouLPisSAS,  on  £.  bank  Mississippi  in  1720,  opposite  head  of  Lake  Pontcbartrain. 
CoNCHATTAii  Came  to  Appalousas  m  1794,  from  £.  the  Mississ. ;  in  1801,  on  Sabine. 
CoNOABBBS,  a  small  tribe  on  Congaree  River,  8.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  long  since  gone. 
CoKOTS,  perhaps  Kanhawas,  being  once  on  that  river:  (Canais,  and  variations.) 
C00KIL00-006B,  1,500  in  1806,  coast  of  Pacific,  8.  of  Cfolumbia  r.,  and  S.  of  Killawats. 
C00P8PBLLAR,  on  a  river  fallinff  into  the  Columbia,  N.  of  Clark's ;  1,600  in  1806. 
C006ADA8,  (Creeks,)  once  resided  near  the  River  Tallapoosie. 
CoppBB,  so  called  m>m  their  copper  ornaments,  on  Coppermine  River,  in  the  north. 
C0BBB8,  (Tuscaroras,)  on  Neus  River,  N.  Carolina,  in  1700,  and  subsequently. 
CoKOKKAWA,  on  St.  Jacintho  River,  between  Trinity  and  Brazos ;  350  in  18z0. 
CovrLiTSicx,  on  Columbia  River,  62  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  3  villages ;  2,400  in  1820. 
Crbbks,  (Muscogees,)  Savannah  r.  to  St.  Augustine,  thence  to  Flint  r.,  1730. 
Cbbbb,  (Lynx,  or  Cat,)  another  name  of  the  Knistenaux,  or  a  part  of  them. 
Crows,  (Absorokas,)  8.  branches  of  the  Yellowstone  River ;  45,000  in  1834. 
CuTSAHKiM,  on  both  sides  Columbia  River,  above  the  Sokulks ;  1,200  in  1820. 

Dahcota,  or  DocoTA,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 

Delawajlb,  (Lenna-lenape,)  those  once  on  Delaware  River  and  Bay;  500  in  1750. 

DnroNDADiBS,  (Hurons,)  same  called  by  the  French  Tionontaties. 

DoBOS,  small  tnbe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River,  in  1675. 

DooiUBS,  (Blackfeet,)  but  speak  a  difiierent  language. 

D008,  the  Chiens  of  the  French.    See  Chien. 

DoTAMB,  120  in  1805 ;  about  the  heads  of  Chien  River,  in  the  open  country. 

Eaxubbs.    See  Emusas. 

E0HBMIN8,  (Canoe-men,  I  on  R.  St.  Johns ;  include  Passamaquoddies  and  St.  Johns. 

Edistobs,  in  S.  Carolina  m  1670  ;  a  place  still  bears  their  name  there. 

Emusas,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chatuhoochee,  2  m.  above  the  Wekisas ;  20  in  1820. 

Enbshubes,  at  the  great  Narrows  of  the  Columbia ;  1,200  in  1820,  in  41  lodges. 

Ebibs,  along  E.  side  of  Lake  Erie,  destroved  bv  the  Iroquois  about  1654. 

EsAWS,  on  Kiver  Pedee,  8.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  then  powerful ;  Catawbas,  probably. 

EsKELOOTS,  about  1,000  in  1820,  in  21  lodges,  or  clans,  on  the  Columbia. 

Esquimaux,  all  alons  the  northern  coasts  of  the  frozen  ocean,  N.  of  60^  N.  lat. 

Etohussbwakkbs,  (Semin.,)  on  Chattahoochee,  3  m.  above  Ft.  Gaines ;  100  in  1820. 

Facuujbs,  100  in  1820;  on  Stuart  Lake,  W.  Rocky  Mount. ;  lat.  54o,  Ion.  125o  W. 
Fall,  so  called  frt>m  their  residence  at  the  falls  of  the  Kooskooskee.    See  Alansabs. 
Fttb  Nations,  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  and  Oneidas ;  which  see. 
Flat-Heads,  (Tutseewas,)  on  a  large  river  W.  R. ;  on  8.  fork  Columbia  r. 
FoLLBS  AvoiNBS,  the  French  so  called  the  Menominies. 
FoKD  ou  L&c,  roam  from  Snake  River  to  the  Sandy  Lakes. 
Fowl-towns,  (Seminoles,)  12  m.  £.  Fort  Scott;  about  300  in  1820. 
FoxBS,  (Ottagamies,)  called  Renards  by  the  French ;  dispossessed  by  B.  Hawk*s  war 

Oanawesv,  on  the  heads  of  Potomac  River ;  same  as  Kanhaways,  probably. 

Oatbbad,  Martha's  Vineyard ;  200  in  1800 ;  in  1820,  840. 

G&AND  RnrBB,  on  Grand  r.,  N.  side  L.  Ontario ;  Mohawks,  Senecas,  and  oth. ;  2,000. 
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Obo6  Ybntum,  W.  Mississippi,  on  Maria  Riyer,  in  1806 ;  in  1834,  3,000. 

HuiB-FOOT,  nest  S.  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  in  perpetual  war  with  them. 
HaLLIBBBS,  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  destroyed  in  181o. 

Hankakallal,  600  in  1820,  on  Pacific,  S.  Columbia,  next  beyond  the  Luckkarso. 
Habsanamesits,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuks,  embraced  Christianity  in  1660. 
HiHiOHBNiMMO,  1,300  in  1820,  from  mouth  of  Lastaw  Riyer,  up  it  to  the  forks. 
Hbllwits,  100  m.  along  the  Columbia,  ^m  the  falls  upward,  on  the  N.  side. 
Hb&rino  rOND,  a  remnant  of  Wampanoags,  in  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  about  40. 
HiBTANS,  (Camanches.)  erratic  bands ;  from  Trinity  to  Brasos,  and  Red  Riyer. 
HiMi,  (Cadodache,)  200  in  1820,  on  Angelina  r.,  between  Red  r.  and  Rio  del  Norta. 
HlTCHiTTBES,  once  on  Chattahoochee  r. ;  600  now  in  Arkansas ;  speak  Muskogee. 
HoHiLPOS,  (Tushepahas,)  300  in  1820,  above  great  &Us  on  Clark's  River. 
HiTMAS,  (Oumas,)  *'Red  nation,"  in  Ixsussees  Parish,  La.,  in  1805,  below  Manchak. 
HuBONS,  (Wyanaots,  Quatoghies,)  adjacent,  and  N.  gt.  lakes ;  subd.  by  Iroq.,  1650. 

iLttNOis,  "the  lake  of  men/*  both  sides  Illinois  r. ;  12,000  in  1670;  60  towns  in  ITOCt 
Inieb,  or  Taohibs,  [Texas  ?1  branch  Sabine ;  80  men  in  1806;  speak  Caddo. 
lowATS,  on  loway  River  before  Black  Hawk's  war :  1,100  beyond  the  Mississippi 
iBoauois,  1606,  on  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec ;  1687,  both  sides  Ohio,  to  Miss. 
ISATis,  sometimes  a  name  of  the  Sioux  before  1755. 
Ithktbmamits,  600  in  1820,  on  N.  side  Columbia,  near  the  Cathlaskos. 

Jblak,  one  of  the  three  tribes  of  Camanches,  on  sources  Brasos,  Del  Norte,  &c. 

Kadapatts,  a  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1707. 

KAHxrNKLBS,  400  in  1820,  W.  Rocky  Mountains ;  abode  unknown. 

Kaloosas,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  long  since  extinct. 

Kanbnavish,  on  the  Padoucas*  fork  of  the  Platte;  400  in  1806. 

Kanhawas,  Oanawese  or  Canhawavs ;  on  the  River  Kanhawa,  formerly. 

Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  River ;  about  1.000  in  1836 ;  in  1820,  1,850. 

Kabkabkias,  (lllin.)  on  a  river  of  same  name  flowing  into  the  Mississ. ;  250  in  1797- 

Kaskatas,  between  sources  of  the  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains ;  3,000  in  1836. 

Kattbka,  (Padoucas,)  not  located  by  travellers.    See  Padoucas. 

Kbbkatsa,  (Crows,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  above  mouth  Big  Horn  r. ;  3,500  in  1805. 

Kbtchb,  £.  branch  Trinity  River  in  1806:  once  on  the  Sabine;  260  in  1820. 

KiAWAS,  on  Padouca  River,  beyond  the  Kites  ;  1,000  in  1806. 

Kiobnb,  on  the  shore  of  Pacific  Ocean  in  1821,  under  the  chief  Skittegates. 

KiKAPOO,  formerly  in  Illinois  :  now  about  300,  chiefly  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

KiLLAMUX,  a  branch  of  the  Clatsops,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  about  1,000. 

KiLLAWAT,  in  a  large  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  E.  of  the  Luktons. 

KiLLAXTHOOLES,  100  in  1820,  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  on  N.  side. 

KiKOENiics,  a  band  of  the  Chopunnish,  on  Lewis's  River ;  800  in  1820,  in  33  clans. 

KiNAi,  about  Cook's  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

K1TB8,  (Staetans,)  between  sources  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains ;  about  500  in  1820. 

K18KAJLONS  inhabited  Michilimakinak  in  1680 ;  a  Huron  tribe. 

Kn  I8TBNAUX.  on  Assinnaboin  River:  5,000  in  1812 ;  numerous ;  women  comely. 

KoNAOENS,  Esquimaux,  inhabiting  Kac^ak  Island,  lat.  58^,  Ion.  152^  W. 

KooK-KOO-oosB,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Killawats :  1,500  in  1835. 

KusKA&AWAOKS,  One  of  six  tribes  on  £.  shore  of  Chesapeak  in  1607 ;  (Tusoaroras  ?) 

Lahanna,  2,000  in  1820,  both  sides  Columbia,  above  the  mouth  of  Clark's  Riyer. 

Lapanmb.    See  Apachbs. 

La&tiblo,  600  in  1820,  at  the  falls  of  Lastaw  River,  below  Wayton  Lake. 

Leaf,  (Sioux,)  600  in  1820,  on  the  Missouri,  above  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Leech  Riybb,  about  350  in  1820,  near  Sandy  Lake,  lat.  46^  9'  N. 

Lbnna  Lbnapb,  once  from  Hudson  to  Delaware  River ;  now  scattered  in  the  West 

L1PANI8,  800  in  1816,  from  Rio  Grande  to  the  interior  of  Texas ;  light  hair. 

LouOHBTTX,  next  N.  of  the  Esquimaux,  or  S.  of  lat.  67°  15^  N. 

LuKAWig,  800  in  1820,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  abode  unknown. 

LuKKABSO,  1,200  in  1820,  coast  of  Pacific,  S.  of  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  ShallaUk. 

Luktons,  20  in  1820,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  abode  unknown. 

Machapunoas,  in  N.  Carolina  in  1700 ;  practised  circumcision. 

Mamdans,  1,250  in  1805,  1200  m.  ftn.  mouth  of  Misso. ;  1838,  reduced  to  21  by  sm.  pox. 
Manooaos,  or  TuTBLOES,  (Iroquois,)  Nottoway  River,  formerly ;  now  extinct. 
Manhattans,  (Mohicans,)  once  on  the  island  where  N'ew  York  city  now  stands. 
Mannahoaks,  once  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  r. ;  extinct  long  ago. 
Majlachiteb,  (Abenakies,)  on  the  St.  John's ;  a  remnant  remains. 
Mabsapbaoubs,  once  on  Long  Island,  S.  side  of  Oyster  Bay ;  extinct. 
Mabshpebs,  (Wampanoags,)  315  in  1832;  Barnstable  Co.,  Mass. ;  mixed  with  blacks. 
MA8OOUTIN8,  or  FiBB  Ind.,  betw.  Mississ.  and  L.  Michigan,  1665 ;  (Sacs  and  Foxes  ?) 
Massaohusetts,  the  state  perpetuates  their  name. 
3iAS8AW0MB8,  (jjoquois.)  once  spread  over  Kentucky. 
Mathlanobs,  dOO  in  1820,  on  an  uland  in  the  mouth  of  Wallaumut  River,  W.  B. 
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Matbs,  600  in  1805,  St.  Ombriel  C^eek,  mouth  of  Gnadaloupe  Biver,  Louii 
MBiroiCiNrBS,  (Alffonkins^  once  on  Illinois  r. ;  now  900  Wl  Mississippi. 


Louiiian*. 


8AONBS,  2,000  in  1764,  N.  of,  and  adjacent  to,  L.  Huron  and  Superior. 
H1A.MIS,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  the  r.  of  their  name ;  now  1,500,  beyond!^ the  Miwitt. 
MiKABAUXiBS,  (Seminoles,)  about  1,000  in  1821 :  yerj  warlike. 
MiXKAKS,  (Algonkins,)  3,000  in  1760,  in  Nova  Scotia ;  the  Suriquois  of  the  French. 
HixsuKSBALTON,  (Tu^epaha,)  300  in  1820,  Clark's  Biver,  above  great  &Us,  W,  B. 
MncBTAJiBS,  2,600  in  1805,  5  m.  above  the  Mandans,  on  both  sides  Knife  Biver. 
MiKBAWA&CABTON,  in  1805,  on  both  sides  Mississippi,  from  St.  Peter's  upward. 
MlHOOBS,  once  such  of  the  Iroquois  were  so  called  as  resided  upon  the  Scioto  Bivei; 
Mursi,  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Lenna  Lenape,  once  over  New  Jersey  and  part  of  Penn. 
M188OUBIBS,  once  on  that  part  of  the  Kiver  just  below  Grand  r.,  in  16^. 
MrTCHiQAMiBS,  One  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Illinois ;  location  uncertain. 
Mohawks,  head  of  Five  Nations  |  formerly  on  Mohawk  r  j  a  few  now  in  Canada. 
MoHBOANS,  or  MoHSAXUNNUXS,  m  1610,  Hudson  r.  from  Bsopus  to  Albany. 
MoNACAKS,  (Tuscaroras,)  once  near  where  Bichmond,  Virginia,  now  is. 
MoNOOULATCHES,  ou  the  W.  side  of  the  Mississippi    See  Bataooulas. 
M0HTAONB8,  (Algonkins,)  N.  side  St  Law.,  betw.  Saguenay  and  Tadousac,  in  1600. 
MoNTAUSS,  on  B.  end  of  Lonff  Island,  formerly ;  head  of  Xa  tribes  of  that  island. 
M0&ATOX8,  80  in  1607 ;  iO  in  1669,  in  Lancaster  and  Bichmond  counties,  Virginia. 
Moeaxnroe,  once  a  numerous  raoe  on  the  B.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 


MuLTMOMABS,  (Wappatoo,)  800  in  1820,  mouth  of  Multnomah  Biver^W.  R. 
MuvsBTS,  (Delawares,}  in  1780,  N.  branch  Susquehannah  r. ;  to  the  Wabash  in  1808. 
Mv8KOOB£8, 17,000  in  1775,  on  Alabama  and  Apiedachicola  Bivers.    See  B.  iv. 

Nabbdachbs,  (Caddo.)  on  branch  Sabine,  15  m.  above  the  Inies)  400  in  1805. 
Nabuos,  between  N.  Mexico  and  the  Pacific:  live  in  stone  houses,  and  manuCMtnrt. 
Najtdaxoks,  120  in  1805,  on  Sabine,  60  m.  W.  of  the  Yattassees ;  (Caddo.) 
Naxtikokss,  1711,  on  Nantikoke  Biver ;  1755,  at  Wyoming;  same  year  went  west 
Nabcotah,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 
Nab&aoaksxts,  S.  side  of  the  bay  which  perpetuates  their  name ;  nearly  extinct. 
Nabhuats,  (Nipmuks,)  on  that  river  from  its  mouth,  in  Massachusetts. 
Natohbx,  at  Natchex ;  discovered,  1701 ;  chiefly  destroyed  by  French,  1720. 
Natohitochbs,  once  at  that  place ;  100  in  1804 ;  ^ow  upon  Bed  Biver. 
Natbotbtains,  200  in  1820,  W.  B.,  on  a  river  of  their  name,  W.  of  the  Facnlliet. 
Natolb,  (Nipmuks,)  in  Massachusetts,  in  a  town  now  called  after  them. 
Nbchaookb,  (Wappatoo,)  100  in  1820,  8.  side  Columbia,  near  Quicksand  r.,  W.  B. 
Nbbkebtoo,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Columbia,  beyond  the  Touicone. 
NBMALaunrNBR,  (Wappatoo,)  200  in  1820,  N.  side  Wallaumut  Biver.  3  bl  up* 
NiAKTiKS,  a  tribe  of  the  Narraganaets,  and  in  alliance  with  them,  p.  131. 
N1CABIAOA8,  once  about  Michifimakinak ;  joined  Iroquois  in  1723,  as  seventh  nation. 
N1PI8SIX8,  (original  Algonkins,)  400  in  itol,  near  the  source  of  Ottoway  Biver. 
NiPMuxs,  eastern  intenor  of  Mass. ;  1,600  in  1775 ;  extinct    See  p.  92, 104, 164*  27^ 
NoBBiDOBWOKB,  (Abenakios,)  on  Penobscot  Biver.    See  Book  iiL  303,  311. 
NoTTOWATS^  on  Nottoway  Biver,  in  Virginia ;  but  2  of  clear  blood  in  1817. 
Ntacsb,  (Mohicans,)  or  Mamhattabb,  once  about  the  Narrowa,  in  Neiw  York. 

Oabmulobb,  (Mnskogees,)  to  the  E.  of  Flint  Biver ;  about  200  in  1834. 
OcAXBCHBS,  in  Virginia  in  1607 ;  had  before  been  powerful ;  then  reduced. 
OcHBBS.    See  UcHBBS.  —  Perhaps  Ochesos ;  230  in  Florida  in  1826,  at  Ochee  BloiL 
OooMAB,  (Creeks.)    See  Book  iv.  369. 

Ojibwab,  (Chippeways,)  30,000  in  ISSO^about  the  great  lakes,  and  N.  of  them. 
Okatiobinans,  (SeminoleSf)  580  in  1820,  near  Fort  Oaines,  £.  side  MisaissippL 
Omahab,  2,200  in  1820.  on  Elkhom  Biver,  80  m.  from  Council  Blufi. 
Obbioas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations ;  chief  seat  near  Oneida  Lake.  New  York. 
Obokdaoab,  one  of  the  Five  Nations :  formerly  in  New  York:  800  in  1840. 
OOTLABHOOTS,  (Tushepahas,)  400  in  1820,  on  Clark's  Biver,  W.  Bocky  MountaiaB. 
Obaobb,  4,000  in  1^,  about  Arkansas  and  Osage  Bivers ;  many  tribes. 
Otaoaxies,  (Winnebagoes,)  300  in  1780,  betw.l^ake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Misaiu. 


Otobb,  1,500  in  1820;  in  1805,  500;  15  leagues  up  the  Biver  Plattvon  S.  side. 
Ottawab,  1670,  removed  from  L.  Superior  to  Michilimakinak ;  2,800  in  1820. 
OuiATAKONB,  OT  Waas,  (KikaDOOB.)  mouth  of  Bel  r.,  Ind.,  1791,  in  a  village  3  m.  U^Qg 
OuMAB»  B.  bank  Mississippi  in  1722,  in  2  villages,  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river; 
OwABSiBBAB,  (Seminoles,J  100  in  1820,  on  E.  waters  of  St.  Mark's  Biver. 
OiAB,  2,000  in  1750 ;  on  Osaw  Biver  in  1780,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi. 
Obimibs,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  B.  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  loOf. 

Pacavab,  on  Quelqnechose  Biver,  Ia.;  30  men  in  1805;  40  m.  S.  W.  Natchitochai* 
Paooucab^  2,000  warriors  in  1724,  on  the  Kansas ;  dispersed  before  1805. 
Paoowaoab,  by  some  the  Senecas  were  so  called ;  uncertain. 
Pailbh,  200  in  1820,  on  coast  of  the  Paciflc,  N.  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  FotoaBhB. 
Palaohbb,  a  tribe  fbund  early  in  Florida,  but  long  since  extinct. 
Pamlico,  but  15  in  17CH8,  about  Pamlico  Sound,  in  N.  Carolina :  extinct 
Pabcab,  once  on  Bed  Biver,  of  Winnipec  L  ;  afterwards  joined  the  OmahiB. 
Pabis,  (ToBicaa,)  49  villages  in  1750,  S.  br.  Missouri ;  70  villages  on  Bed  r.»  1755. 
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Pannbh.    See  Allakawbah,  2,300  in  1805,  on  heads  Bis  Horn  River. 
Pasoatawats,  once  a  considerable  tribe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River. 
Pasoaooulas,  25  men  in  1805,  on  Red  r.,  60  m.  below  Natchitoches ;  from  Florida. 
Passamaquoddib,  on  Schoodak  r..  Me.,  in  Perry  Pleasant  Point,  a  small  number. 
Paunbb,  10,000  in  1820,  on  the  Platte  and  Kansas ;  Republicans,  Loupes,  and  Picts. 
Pawzsttoibnbmuk,  500  in  1820 ;  small,  brave  tribe,  in  the  prairies  of  Missouri. 
Pawtuokbts,  (Nipmuks,)  on  Merrimac  River,  where  Chelmsford  now  is ;  extinct. 
Pboans,  (Nipmuks,)  10  in  1793,  in  Dudley,  Mass.,  on  a  reservation  of  200  acres. 
Pblloatpallah,  (Chopunnish,)  1,600  in  1820,  on  Kooskooskee  r.,  above  forks,  W.  R 
Pbnobscots,  (Abenakies,)  330,  on  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.,  12  m.  above  Bangor. 
Pbmmajlooks,  (Nipmuks.;  along  Merrimac  r.,  where  is  now  Concord,  N.  H.,  &c. 
Pboiuas,  97  in  18^,  on  Current  River ;  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Illinois. 
PsaiJAKBTS,  (Abenakies,)  on  sources  Saco  River ;  destroyed  by  English  in  1725. 
Pbqvots,  about  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  River :  subdued  in  1637. 
Phillimbbs,  (Seminoles,)  on  or  near  the  Suane  River,  Florida,  in  1817. 
PiAKKASHAWS,  3,000  once,  on  the  Wabash ;  in  1780,  but  950 ;  since  driven  west 
PiANKATANK,  %  tribe  in  Virginia  when  first  settled ;  unlocated. 
PiKBSHOW,  (Sioux,)  150  in  1820,  on  the  St.  Peter's,  15  m.  from  its  mouth. 
PiBHQUiTPAH,  2,600  in  1815,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  at  Musdeshell  Rapids,  W.  R. 
PoTOASH,  200  in  1820,  coast  Pacific,  N.  mouth  Columbia,  beyond  Clamoctomichs. 
Potto WATTOMiE,  1671,  on  Noquet  i.,  L.  Michigan :  1681,  at  Chicago. 
PowHATANS,  32  tribes  spread  over  Virginia  when  first  discovered  by  the  English. 
PuAN8,  the  Winnebagoes  were  so  called  by  the  French  at  one  period. 

QuABAOOf ,  (Nipmuks^)  at  a  place  of  the  same  name,  now  Brookfield,  Mass. 
QuAPAW,  700  in  1820,  on  Arkansas  r.,  opp.  Little  Rock ;  reduced  by  sm.  pox  in  1720. 
QuATHLAHPOHTLBS,  on  S.  W.  side  Columbia,  above  mouth  Tahwahnahiook  River. 
QuATOOHiB,  (Wyandots,)  once  S.  side  L.  Michigan ;  sold  their  lands  to  Eng.  in  1707. 

QUB8ADA8.     See  COOSADAS. 

QUIBBT808,  on  the  Pacific ;  250  in  1820 ;  N.  Columbia  r.,  next  N.  of  the  Quiniilts. 
QuiNiiLTS,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  of  Columbia  r. ;  250  in  1820 ;  next  the  Pailshs. 
QuiNNBOHA&T,  coast  Pacific,  next  N.  Calasthocles,  N.  Columbia  r. ;  2,000  in  1820. 
QUINNIPI88A  are  those  called  Bayagoulas  bv  the  Chevalier  Tonti. 
QuoDDiBS.    See  Passamaquoddib.  —  3  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  181. 

Rapids.    See  Pawistucibnemuks. 

Rbdokound,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  1820,  on  Chattahoochie  r.,  12  m.  above  Florida  line. 

Rbdknifb,  so  called  from  their  copper  knives ;  roam  in  the  region  of  Slave  Lake. 

Rbd-stick,  (Seminoles,)  the  Baton  Rouge  of  the  French. 

Rbd-winq,  (Sioux,)  on  Lake  Pepin,  under  a  chief  of  their  name ;  100  in  1820. 

RiOA&BB,  (Paunees,)  before  1805,  10  large  Till,  on  Missouri  r. ;  reduced  by  small  poz. 

RiYBR,  (Mohegans,)  S.  of  the  Iroouois,  down  the  N.  side  of  Hudson  r. 

RouND-HBADS,  (Hurons,)  £.  side  Lake  Superior :  2,500  in  1764. 

Ryawab,  on  the  Padouca  fork  of  the  Missouri ;  900  in  1820. 

Sachdaouohs,  (Powhatans,)  perhaps  the  true  name  of  the  Powhatans. 

Sankhikans,  the  Delawares  knew  the  Mohawks  by  that  name. 

Santbbs,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701,  on  a  river  perpetuating  their  name. 

Saponibs,  (Wanamies,)  Sapona  River,  Carolina,  in  1700 ;  joined  Tuscaroras,  1720. 

Satamas,  a  name,  it  is  said,  given  the  Shawanees  by  the  Iroquois. 

Saukb,  or  Sao,  united  with  Fox  before  1805 ;  then  on  Mississ.,  above  Illinois. 

SAUTBtTBS,  or  Fall  Indians  of  the  French,  about  the  falls  of  St.  Mary. 

Satannahs,  so  called  from  the  river,  or  the  river  from  them ;  perhaps  Yamasees. 

Scattakooks,  upper  part  of  Trov,  N.  Y.  ^  went  from  New  England  about  1672. . 

Sbminolbs  have  been  established  in  Flonda  a  hundred  years. 

Sbnboas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations ;  **  ranged  many  thousand  miles  *'  in  1700. 

Sbponbs,  in  Virginia  in  1775,  but  a  remnant.    See  Saponibs. 

Sb&banna,  (Savannahs  ?)  in  Georgia ;  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Westoes  about  1670. 

Sbwbbs,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina,  mentioned  by  lAwson  in  1710. 

Shallalah,  1,200  in  1816,  on  the  Pacific,  8.  Columbia  r.  next  the  Cookkoo-oosee. 

Shallattoos,  on  Columbia  River,  above  the  Skaddals ;  100  in  1820. 

6HANWAPP0NB,  400  in  1820,  on  the  heads  of  Cataract  and  Taptul  Rivers. 

Shawanb,  once  over  Ohio ;  1672,  subdued  by  Iroquois ;  1,383  near  St.  Louis  in  1820. 

Shbastuklb,  900  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.,  next  beyond  the  Youits. 

Shinikooks,  a  tribe  of  Long  Island,  about  what  is  now  South  Hampton. 

Shoshonbb,  30,000  in  1820,  on  plains  N.  Missouri ;  at  war  with  the  Blackfeet. 

Shoto,  (Wappatoo,)  460  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  mouth  of  Wallaumut. 

SiOAXXNiBS,  1,000  in  1820,  amons  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  W.  of  the  Rapida 

Sioux,  discovered  by  French,  1660 ;  33,000  in  1820,  St.  Peter's,  Mississ..  and  Misso.  t 

SissATONBS,  upper  portions  of  Red  r.,  of  L.  Winnipec  and  St.  Peter's,  in  1820. 

SiTiMAORA.    See  Chitimicha. 

Sitka,  on  King  George  III.  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  about  lat.  57^  N. 

Six  Nations,  ^Iroquois,)  Mohawk,  Seneca,  Onondaga,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  Shawane. 

Skaddals,  on  Catsr^ct  Kiver,  25  m.  N.  of  the  Big  Narrows ;  200  in  1820. 

BKBBTtOMisH,  2t,000  \l  1820,  on  a  river  of  their  name  flowing  into  the  Lastaw. 
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Skilloot,  on  Colombia  RiTer,  from  Sturgeon  Island  upward ;  2,500  in  1820. 
Skukkbmoks,  or  Tvokapas,  on  Vermilion  Riyer,  La.,  6  leaffues  W.  of  N.  Iberia. 
8KOK8H0P,  on  Colombia  r.,  at  the  month  of  the  Labiche ;  800  in  1820,  in  24  dans. 
Snass.    See  Aliatams,  or  Shoshoicbbs. 

SoKOKiB,  on  Saco  River,  Maine,  ontil  1725,  when  they  withdrew  to  Canada. 
SoKUUL,  on  the  Colombia,  aboTe  mouth  of  Lewis's  River ;  2,400  in  1820. 
SovKiQUOis,  (Mikmaks,)  once  so  called  bj  the  early  French. 
SouTiBS,  (Ottowas,)  a  band  probably  mistaken  for  a  tribe  br  the  French. 
SoTBMKOM,  (Choponnish,)  on  N.  side  E.  fork  of  Lewis's  River;  400  in  1820;  W.  R. 
Spokaih,  on  soorces  Lewis's  River,  over  a  large  tract  of  ooontiy,  W.  Rocky  Mts. 
SauAiniABOO,  on  Cataract  r.,  below  the  Skaddals ;  120  in  1820 ;  W.  Rocky  Mts. 
Stabtahs,  on  heads  Chien  r.,  with  the  Kanenavish ;  400  in  1805 ;  resemble  Kiawas. 
Stookbbidob,  Nbw,  (Mohegans  and  Iroouois,)  collected  in  N.  T.,  1786 ;  ^X)  in  1820. 
Stockbudgb,  Mass.,  (Mohegans,)  settled  there  in  1734;  went  to  Oneida  in  178$. 
8t.  John '8,  (Abenakies,)  aboot  900  still  remain  on  that  river. 
SuaavBHAKKOX,  on  W.  shore  of  Md.  in  1807 ;  that  riverpopetoates  their  name. 
SuMBBS,  near  sources  of  a  branch  of  the  Saskashawan,  W .  Ilocky  Mountains. 
Stmxboks,  a  nomeroos  race,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Tacuixibs,  "  people  who  go  opon  water ; "  on  head  waters  of  Frasier's  River,  La. 
Tahsaoeoudib,  aSoot  Detroit  m  1728 ;  probably  Tsonothouans. 
Tahuacama,  on  River  Braxos ;  3  tribes ;  180  m.  up ;  1,200  in  1820. 
TaUiAHAbsb,  (Seminoles.)  15  in  1820,  between  Oloklikana  and  Mikasaokie. 
Taixewhbama,  (Seminoles,)  210  in  1820,  on  B.  side  Flint  River,  near  the  Chehawt. 
Tamabokab,  a  tnbeof  the  Illinois ;  perhaps  Peorias  afterwards. 
TAMATLB8,  (Seminoles,)  7  m.  above  the  Ocheesee,  and  nombered  220  in  1820. 
T ABRATiKBa,  E.  of  Pascataooa  River ;  the  Nipmoks  so  called  the  Abenakies. 
Tattowhbhallts,  (Seminoles,)  130  in  1820;  since  scattered  among  other  towns. 
Taitkawats,  on  the  soorces  of  Trinity,  Brasos,  De  Dios,  and  Colorado  Rivers. 
Tawakbnob.  **  Three  Canes,"  W.  side  Brasos  r.,  200  m.  W.  of  Nacogdoches,  1804. 
Tawavtb,  (Horons,)  on  the  Mawme  in  1780, 18  m.  from  Lake  Erie. 
Tbucocbissb,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  15  m.  above  fork;  100  in  1820. 
Tbhibaw,  once  on  that  river  which  flows  into  Mobile  Bay ;  went  to  Red  r.  in  1765. 
Tbtokb,  (Siooz,)  "vile  miscreants,"  on  Mississ.,  Misso.,  St  Peter's;  *'real  pirates." 
TzovoMTATiBS,  or  DiNONBADiBS,  A  tribe  of  Hurons,  or  their  general  name. 
TocKWOOHB,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  the  Chesapeak  in  1607. 
ToNiCAS,  20  warriors  in  1784,  on  Mississippi,  opp.  Point  Coup^ ;  once  nomeroos. 
ToNXAHAVS,  a  nation  or  tribe  of  Texans,  said  to  be  cannibals. 
ToifXAWA,  700  in  1820,  erratic,  aboot  Bay  St  Bernardo. 
ToTEBoe,  on  the  moontains  N.  of  the  Sapones,  in  N.  Carolina,  in  1700. 

TOTUBKBTB.     See  MOBATOKS. 

TowAOAmvo,  or  Towoash.  one  of  three  tribes  on  the  Brasos.    See  Tahttaoaita. 
TsoNOHTHOUAire,  Hennepin  so  called  the  Senecas ;  by  Cox,  called  Sonnontovans. 
TuKABATCHB,  OB  Tallapoosie  River,  30  m.  above  Fort  Alabama,  in  1775. 
TuincA,  (Mobilian,)  on  Red  River,  90  m.  above  its  month ;  but  80  in  1820. 
Tuvxis,  (Mohegans,)  once  in  Farmington,  Conn. ;  monument  erected  to  them,  1840. 
TxrsHBPAHAB,  and  Ootlashootb,  5,60u  in  1820,  on  Clark's  and  Missouri  Rivers. 
TuscASORA,  on  Neos  r.,  N.  Carolina,  till  1712 ;  a  few  now  in  Lewiston,  Niagara  r. 

TXTTBLOBS.     SeeMANOOAXB,  OrMANOOAOS. 

TuTBBBWA,  on  a  river  W.  Rocky  Mts.,  sopposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Colombia. 
TwiOBTWBBB,  (Miamies,)  in  1780,  on  the  Great  Miami ;  so  called  by  the  Iroqoois. 

UCHBB,  once  on  Chattaochee  r.,  4  towns ;  some  went  to  Florida,  some  west 
Ufallah,  (Seminoles.)  670  in  1820, 12  m.  above  Fort  Oaines,  on  Chattahoochee  r. 
UoALJACHMiTTZi,  a  tnbo  aboot  Prince  William's  Sound,  N.  W.  coast 
Ulbbah,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  Colombia,  beyond  the  Neekeetoos ;  150  in  1820. 
Ubalaohtoo,  one  of  the  three  tribes  once  composing  the  Lenna  Lenape. 
Ukamibs,  the  head  tribe  of  Lenna  Lenape. 
Unchaooos,  a  tribe  anciently  on  Lons  Island,  New  York. 
Upsabosa,  (Minetare,)  commonly  called  Crows. 

Waaxicuic,  80  m.  op  Colombia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlsmats :  400  in  1836. 
Wabhtoa,  (Iroqoois,)  between  W.  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson  r. 
Waco,  (Panis,)  SOO  in  1820,  on  Brasos  River,  24  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Wahowpums,  on  N.  branch  Columbia  River,  from  Lapage  r.  upward ;  700  in  1806. 
Wahpatoitb,  (Sioux,)  rove  in  the  country  on  N.  W.  side  St.  Peter's  River. 
Wahpacoota,  (Sioux  ?)  in  the  county  S.  W.  St  Peter's  in  1805 ;  never  stationary, 
Wambsitb,  (Nipmuks,)  once  on  Merrimac  River,  where  Lowell,  Mass.,  now  is. 
Wampakoao,  perhaps  the  3d  nation  in  importance  in  N.  E.  when  settled  by  the  Eng 
Wapfihob,  at  and  about  Esopus  in  1758 ;  also  across  the  Hudson  to  the  MinsL 
WABAWAMCOKOunrs,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Wappings. 
Washaws,  on  Barrataria  Isbind  in  1680,  considerable ;  1805,  at  Bay  St  Fosh,  5  only. 
Watanoms,  or  Wbas.    See  Ouiatinoms. 

Watbbbbs,  once  on  the  river  of  that  name  in  S.  Carolina,  but  long  since  extinct 
Watbpavbto,  on  the  Padouea  fork  of  the  Platte,  near  Rocky  Mts. ;  900  in  1820. 
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Wa'WBNOKS,  (Abenakiet.)  oaoe  from  Sagadahock  to  St  George  RiTer,  in  Maine. 

Waxsaw,  once  in  S.  Carolina,  45  m.  above  Camden ;  name  Btill  continues. 

Wkas,  or  Waas,  (Kikapoos.^    See  Ouiatanons. 

Wbkisa,  (Seroin.j  250  in  1820,  W.  side  Chattahoochee/  i  in.  above  the  Cheakitaloaa. 

Wbloh,  said  to  be  on  a  southern  branch  of  the  Missouri. 

Wbstobs,  in  1670,  on  Ashley  and  Edisto  Rivers,  in  S.  Cairolina. 

'Wbtbpahato,  with  the  Kiawas,  in  70  lodges  in  1805,  Padouca  fork  of  Platte  River. 

Whbelpo,  on  Clark's  River,  from  the  mouth  of  the  LasUw;  2,500  in  182a;  W.  R. 

WHIIILP00L8,  (Chikamaupas,)  so  called  from  the  place  of  their  residence. 

Whitb,  W.  of  Mississippi  River ;  mentioned  by  many  travellers. 

WiOHCOMOOOS,  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Virginia  in  1607»  mentioned  bv  Smith. 

WiLLBWAHS,  (Chopunnish,)  500  in  1820,  on  Willewah  r.,  which  frdls  mto  Lewii'i. 

WnfNBBAOO,  on  9.  side  Lake  Michigan  until  1832 ;  Ottagamies,  &o. 

Wolf,  Loups  of  the  French ;  several  nations  had  tribes  so  called. 

WoKKOM,  2  leagues  from  the  Tuscaroras  in  1701 :  Ions  since  extinct. 

WoLLAWALLAj  on  Columbia  r.,  from  above  Mnscieshell  Rapids,  W.  Rocky  Mto. 

Wtandots,  (Hurons,)  a  great  seat  at  Sandusky  in  1780 ;  warlike. 

WT00MB8,  on  the  Susquehannah  in  1648,  with  some  Oneidas,  250. 

Wtnxaws,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701. 

Tamao&aw,  at  the  bluff  of  their  name  in  1732,  near  Savannah,  about  140  men. 
Tamasbb,  S.  border  of  S.  Carolina ;  nearly  destroyed  in  1715  by  English. 
Yampbrack,  (Camanches,)  3  tribes  about  sources  Brasos,  del  Norte,  &c. ;  1817, 30,000 
Tanktoms,  in  the  i>lane  country  adjacent  to  B.  side  of  the  Rockv  Mountains. 
Yattassbb,  in  Louisiana,  50  m.  from  Natchitoches,  on  a  creek  falling  into  Red  r. 
Tazoos,  formerly  upon  the  river  of  their  name ;  extinct  in  1770. 
Ybahtbntambb,  on  banks  St.  Joseph's  r.,  which  flows  into  L.  Michigan,  in  1790. 
Ybkah,  above  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia  in  1820 ;  2,800,  with  some  others. 
YblbtPoo,  (Chopunnish,)  250  in  1820,  on  Weancnm  r.,  under  S.  W.  Mountain. 
TouioOKB,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  month  of  Columbia  River ;  TOO  in  189B. 
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BOOK   I. 


ORIGIN,    ANTIQUITIES,   MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS, 
&c.  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


O  ooold  their  aneient  Ineas  Hm  affain, 

How  would  thoT  take  up  Tsrael'a  tauotiaf  ftrain ! 

Alt  tlMm  too  Mien,  Iberia?  Do  we  eee 

The  roU>er  and  the  murderer  weak  aa  we? 

Tboo,  that  bait  wasted  earth,  and  dared  deapiae 

AUke  the  wrath  and  merey  of  the  skiea. 

Thy  pomp  ia  fai  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 

Low  io  the  pita  thine  aTarice  has  made. 

We  come  with  Joy  from  oar  eternal  rest, 

To  see  the  oppressor  in  his  tura  oppressed. 

Art  thoo  the  God,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 

Rolled  over  all  our  desolated  land, 

Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down. 

And  made  the  momrtains  tremble  at  his  frown? 

The  swoid  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powers, 

And  waste  them  as  thoT  wasted  ours 

'TIS  thus  Omnipotenoe  his  law  Ailfib, 

And  vengeance  ezeeatee  what  justice  willa.— Oowraa 


CHAPTER  I. 

Origin  of  UU  name  Indian, — Why  anpUed  to  the  peopU  found  in  JImoriea.—Aneioni 
amihoTM  supposed  to  have  referrea  to  America  in  their  wriUngo — Theopompuo — 
Voyage  of  Hanno — JHodorus  Siaduo — Plato — Aristotle — >Seneea. 

The  name  huHan  was  erroneously  applied  to  the  original  man  of  America* 
bj  its  first  discoverers.  The  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  East  Indies  by  sailing 
west,  caused  the  discovery  of  the  idands  and  continent  of  America.  When 
th^  were  at  first  discovered,  Columbus^  and  manv  ailer  him,  supposed  they 
had  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  of  India,  and  hence  the  peo- 
ple they  found  there  were  called  hidiant.  The  error  was  not  discovered  until 
the  name  had  so  obtained,  that  it  could  not  well  be  changed.  It  is  trucL  that  it 
matters  but  little  to  us  by  what  name  the  indigenes  of  a  country  are  known, 
and  especially  those  of  America,  in  as  (ar  as  the  name  is  seldom  used  amonx 
us  but  in  application  to  the  aboriginal  Americans.  But  with  the  people  of 
Europe  it  was  not  so  unimportant  Situated  between  the  two  countries,  India 
and  America,  the  same  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  both  must,  at  first,  have 
produced  considerable  inconvenience,  if  not  confusion ;  because,  in  spedcing 
of  an  Indian^  no  one  would  know  whether  an  American  or  a  Zealander  Mras 
meant,  unless  by  the  context  of  the  discourse.  Therefore,  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  the  error  is,  at  least,  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  that  the  name  of  the 
continent  itself  should  have  been  derived  firom  Americua  instead  of  Qdumhus. 

*  So  named  from  Vesputm*  Americus,  a  FloreoUne,  who  made  a  discovery  of  some  part 
of  thp  coast  of  South  America  in  1499,  two  yean  aAer  Cabot  had  explored  the  coast  of  Norta 
Ataerieaj  but  Amenem  bad  the  fortune  to  coofer  bis  name  apon  both. 
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It  has  been  the  practice  of  almost  every  writer,  who  has  written  about  the 
primitive  iDhabitanta  of  a  country,  to  give  some  wild  theories  of  others,  con 
coming  their  origin,  and  to  close  the  account  with  his  own ;  which  generally 
aas  been  more  visionary,  if  possible,  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  Long, 
laborious,  and,  we  may  add,  useless  disquisitions  have  been  daily  laid  before 
the  world,  from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Cohmibu$  to  the  present  time,  to 
endeavor  to  explain  by  what  means  the  inhabitants  got  from  the  old  to  the 
new  world.  To  act,  therefore,  in  unison  with  many  of  our  predecessors,  wc 
vnll  begin  as  far  back  as  they  have  done,  and  so  shall  commence  with  Tlito- 
pompug  and  others,  from  intimatioDS  in  whose  writings  it  is  alleged  the  an- 
cients had  knowledge  of  America,  and  therefore  peopled  it 

Thtopommjaj  a  learned  historian  and  orator,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
AUxander  the  Great,  in  a  book  entitled  TluEumana^  gives  a  sort  of  dialogue 
between  Midas  the  Phryffian  and  SUenus.  The  book  itself  is  k)6t,  but  Strabo 
refers  to  it,  and  JEUanuthas  f^ven  us  the  substance  of  the  <lialogue  which  fol- 
lows. After  much  conversation,  SUewus  said  to  Mida$,  that  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  were  but  islands  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea;  but  that  there  was 
a  continent  situated  beyond  these,  which  was  of  immense  dimensions,  even 
without  limits ;  and  that  it  was  so  luxuriant,  as  to  produce  animals  of  prodi> 
gious  maffnitude,  and  men  grew  to  double  the  height  of  themselves,  and  that 
Uiey  lived  to  a  far  greater  age  ;*  that  they  had  many  great  cities ;  and  their 
usages  and  laws  were  different  from  ours ;  that  in  one  city  there  was  more 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  that  gold  and  silver  were  there  in  vast  quanti* 
ties.t  This  is  but  an  abstract  from  JEUanui^s  extract,  but  contains  all  of  it  that 
can  be  said  to  refer  to  a  country  west  of  Europe  and  AfHca4  JEUan  or  JEH" 
mntu  lived  about  A.  D.  900. 

Hanno  flourished  when  the  Carthaginians  were  in  their  matest  pro^ierity, 
but  the  exact  time  is  unknown.  Some  place  his  times  40,  and  others  140, 
years  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  which  would  be  about  800  years  before 
our  era.^  He  was  an  officer  of  great  enterprise,  having  sailed  around  and  ex- 
plored the  coast  of  Africa,  set  out  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  now  called 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  westward  30  days.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by 
many,  that  he  must  have  visited  America,  or  some  of  its  islands.  He  wrote  a 
book,  which  he  entitled  Penplus^  f^^S  ^^  account  of  his  voyages,  which  was 
trandated  and  published  about  1533,  in  Greek.| 

Many,  and  not  without  tolerably  good  reasons,  believe  that  an  island  u>r  con- 
tinent existed  in  the  Atlantic  Oo«ui  about  this  period,  but  which  disappeared 
afterwarda 

*  Buffon  and  Raynal  either  had  not  read  this  story,  or  they  did  not  believe  it  to  have  been 
America ;  for  they  taught  that  all  animals  degenerated  here.  Many  of  the  first  adventurers 
to  tho  coasts  of  unknown  countries  reported  them  inhabited  by  giants.  Swiff  wrote  OulUctr'9 
Travels  to  bring  such  accounts  into  ridicule.  How  well  be  succeeded  is  evident  from  a 
eomparisoo  of  books  of  voyagat  and  travels  before  and  after  his  tioM.  DtibarU»  has  this 
l>assage>- 

Oar  fearless  sailors,  m  ht  voyages 
(More  led  by  gain's  hope  than  ttieir  eeapasaei), 
On  th'  Indian  shore  have  sometime  noted  soma 
Whose  bodies  covered  two  broad  acres  room  \ 
And  in  the  South  Sea  they  have  also  seen 
Some  like  high-topped  and  hnge-armed  treen ; 
And  other  some,  whose  monstrous  backs  did  bear 
Two  Mighty  wheels,  with  whiiting  spokes,  that  were 
Much  like  the  winged  and  wide  spreading  sails 
Of  any  wind-mill  turned  %irith  merry  gales.^ 

JHvim  Weekt,  p.  117,  ed.  4to,  1618. 


t  iGTiaa,  Variar.  Histoiiar.  lib.  in.  chap.  viS. 
t  Since  the  text  was  writteo,  tbcve  has  come 


J:  Since  the  text  was  writteo,  there  has  come  into  my  hands  a  copy  of  a  translation  of  iEli- 
s  wofk,  ^  in  Enclishe  (a«  weU  aecordinr  to  dM  trudh  of  the  Greeke  texte,  as  of  the  Latiae), 
by  Abraham  FUwmng,"    London,  ISK,  &>.    It  diftrs  not  materially  finm  the  above,  which 
Is  given  from  a  French  version  of  it 
a  Encyclopaedia  Pertbensis. 

I  The  best  account  of  Hanno  and  his  voyages,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  to  be 
ibond  in  Mariana'i  HisU  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  93,  10^,  119,  ISS,  133,  and  IM,  ed.  Paris,  ITSA^ 
I  vols.  4to. 
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Diodorus  Sicvl'Ui  mjB  that  some  **  PhcenicianB  were  cast  opcrn  a  moat  fertile 
{■land  opposite  to  Airica."  Of  this,  he  says,  they  kept  the  most  studied  secrecy, 
which  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  their  jealousy  of  the  advantage  the  discov- 
ery might  be  to  the  neighboring  nations,  and  which  they  wished  to  secure 
whollv  to  themselves.  Diodonu  Sieulu$  lived  about  100  years  before  Christ 
Islands  lying  west  of  Europe  and  Africa  are  certainly  mentioned  by  Hcmer 
and  Horace,  They  were  called  AUanHdes,  and  were  supposed  to  be  about 
10,000  furlongs  from  Africa.  Here  existed  the  poets'  fabled  Elysian  fields. 
But  to  be  more  particular  with  Diodorus^  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himself. 
^  Afler  having  passed  the  islands  which  lie  beyond  the  Herculean  Strait,  we 
will  speak  of  those  which  lie  much  farther  into  the  ocean.  Towards  Africa, 
aud  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  immense  island  in  the  broad  sea,  many  days'  sail 
from  Lvbia.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  its  surfiuse  variegated  with  mountains 
and  valleys.  Its  coasts  are  mdented  with  numy  navi^ble  rivers,  and  its  fields 
rjre  well  cultivated :  delicious  gardens,  and  various  kinds  of  plants  and  trees." 
He  finally  sets  it  down  as  the  finest  country  known,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  spacious  dwellings,  and  every  thing  in  the  greatest  plenty.  To  say  the 
least  of  this  account  of  Diodorus,  it  corresponds  very  well  with  that  given  of 
the  Mexicans  when  first  known  to  the  Spaniards,  but  perhaps  it  will  compare 
as  well  with  the  Canaries. 

Pkdo^s  account  has  more  weight,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  ancients.  He 
lived  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Apart  of  his  account  is  as 
follows : — **  In  those  first  times  [time  of  its  being  nrst  known],  the  Atlantic 
was  a  most  broad  island,  and  there  were  extant  most  powerftil  kings  in  it, 
who,  with  joint  forces,  appointed  to  occupy  Asia  and  Europe :  And  so  a  most 
grievous  war  was  carried  on ;  in  which  the  Athenians,  with  the  common 
consent  of  the  Greeks,  opposed  themselves,  and  they  became  the  conquerors 
But  that  Atlantic  bland,  by  a  fiood  and  earthouake,  was  indeed  suddenly 
destroyed,  and  so  that  warlike  people  were  swallowed  up."  He  adds,  in  an- 
other place,  <<  An  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  in  the  passage  to  those  straits, 
called  the  Pillars  of  HereuUs^  did  exist ;  and  that  island  was  greater  and  larger 
than  Lybia  and  Asia ;  from  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  over  to  othei 
islands^  and  fix>m  those  islands  to  that  continent,  which  is  situated  out  of  that 
region."  *  **  ^(mhme  settled  in  this  island,  firom  whose  son,  Mas^  its  name 
was  derived,  and  divided  it  among  his  ten  sons.  To  the  youngest  fell  the 
extremity  of  the  island,  called  Gadir,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
signifies  fertUe  or  abounding  in  thtep.  The  descendants  ofATqthme  reigned 
h^^  finom  &ther  to  son,  for  a  great  number  of  ffenerations  in  the  order  of 
priino|peniture,  during  the  space  of  9000  years.  They  also  possessed  several 
other  islands ;  and,  passing  into  Europe  and  Africa,  subdued  all  Lybia  as  fiur 
as  Egypt,  and  all  Europe  to  Asia  Minor.  At  length  the  island  sunk  under 
water;  and  for  a  lonfl^tiroe  afterwards  the  sea  thereabouts  was  full  of 
rocks  and  shelves."!  This  account,  although  mixed  with  fiible,  cannot,  we 
think,  be  entirely  rejected ;  and  that  the  ancients  had  knowledge  of  countries 
westward  of  Europe  appears  as  plain  and  as  well  authenticated  as  any  passage 
of  history  of  that  period. 

JirisioUey  or  the  author  of  a  book  which  is  generally  attributed  to  him,  \ 
speaks  of  an  island  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  tnit  the  passage  savors 
something  of  hearsay,  and  b  as  follows: — *^  Some  say  that,  beyond  the  Pillani 
of  HereukSf  the  Carthaginians  have  found  a  very  fertile  island,  but  without 
inhabitants,  fuU  of  fi>re8ts,  navigable  rivers,  and  fmit  in  abundance.  It  is 
several  days'  voyage  from  the  main  land.  Some  Carthaginians,  charmed  by 
the  fertility  of  the  countiy,  thought  to  marry  and  settle  there ;  but  some  say 
that  the  government  of  C^irthage  forbid  the  settlement  upon  pain  of  death, 
fit>m  the  fear  that  it  woukl  increase  in  power  so  as  to  oeprive  the  mother- 
country  of  her  possessions  there."    l£Mko&s  had  ottered  this  as  a  prediction, 

*  Aneriea  known  to  the  AncienU,  10, 8ro.  Botton,  IT73. 

\  EocveloDfledia  Pertbensit,  ait.  Atlantis. 

X  De  mirsbil.  auscultau  Opera,  vol.  i.  Voltaire  says  of  this  book,  <<  Oa  en  fesait  honaeoi 
m  X  Cartbagioois,  et  on  eitait  nn  Uvre  d'Ariftote  qui!  n'a  pas  eompos^."  Ettai  aur  let 
MentTM  d  Pe»prU  det  mxtiviu,  chap.  cxiv.  p.  708.  vol  iv  of  Us  works.  EdiL  Paris,  1817, 
<b8vo. 
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titat  such  a  thine  would  take  place  in  regard  to  some  future  uatioD,  no  ooei 
perhane,  would  nave  called  him  a  false  prophet,  for  the  American  revolution 
v<  oulcl  have  been  its  fulfilment  This  philosopher  lived  about  384  years  before 
ChrtsL 

Seneca  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era.    He  wrote  trage 
dies,  and  in  one  of  them  occurs  this  passage: — 


"  Venient  anoit 

SflBCula  tens,  qoibus  oceanuf 
Vincula  reram  laxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellui,  Typbisque  novoa 
Detcgat  orbet ;  nee  stt  terns 
Ultima  Thule."    * 

Medea,  Act  $.  v.  375. 

This  is  nearer  prophecy,  and  may  be  rendered  in  English  thus: — ^**The 
time  will  come  when  the  ocean  will  loosen  the  chains  of  nature,  and  we  shall 
behold  a  vast  cotmtry.  A  new  Typhis  shall  discover  new  worlds:  Thule 
shall  no  longer  be  considered  the  last  country  of  the  known  world." 

Not  only  these  passages  firom  the  ancient  authors  have  been  cited  and  re- 
cited by  modems,  but  many  more,  though  less  to  the  point,  to  show  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  America  must  have  l^n  peopled  from  some  of  the  eastern 
continents.  Almost  every  country  has  claimed  the  honor  of  having  been  its 
first  discoverer,  and  hence  the  progenitor  of  the  Indians.  But  since  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  north,  writers  upon  the  subject  say  but  little  about  getting 
over  inhabitants  from  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  through  the  difScult  way  of  the 
Atlantic  seas  and  islands,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  pass  them  over  the  narrow  chan- 
nels of  the  north  in  canoes,  or  upon  the  ice.  Oroiius^  C.  Mather^  HuhhardL,  and 
after  them  BohaiMon^  are  glad  to  meet  with  so  ea^  a  method  of  solving  a 
question  which  they  consider  as  having  puzzled  their  predecessors  so  much. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Of  modem  thsorisU  upon  the,p€OpHng  of  Amtriea — St,  Gregoru — Herrera — 7. 
Mortonr—  WilUamson—  Wood — Josselyn  —  Tkorowgood  —Adair— R.  WUliam$—C. 
Mather  —  Hubbard — Robertson  —  Smith  —  Voltaire — MitehiU  —M  CuUock—lAfrd 
Kxum — SwinUm —  Cabrera, 

St.  Orboort,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  centiury,  in  an  epistle  to  St.  CUnmA^ 
said  that  beyond  the  ocean  there  was  another  world.* 

Herrera  aroues,  that  the  new  world  could  not  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  that  what  Seneca  has  said  was  not  true.  For  that  God  had  kept 
it  hid  fix>m  the  old  world,  giving  them  no  certain  knowledge  of  it ;  and  that, 
in  the  secrecy  and  incomprehensibility  of  his  providence,  he  has  been  pleased 
to  give  it  to  the  Castilian  nation.  That  Seneca's  prediction  (if  so  it  may  be 
considered)  was  a  false  one,  because  he  said  that  a  new  world  would  be  dis- 
covered in  the  nonh,  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  westf  Herrera  wrote 
about  1596,  t  before  which  time  little  knowledge  was  obtained  of  North 
America.    This  may  account  for  his  impeachment  ofSeneca^s  prophecy. 

Thomas  Mortonj  who  came  to  New  England  in  1622,  publishea  in  1637  an 
account  of  its  natural  historjr,  with  much  other  curious  matter.  In  speaking 
upon  the  peopling  of  Amenca,  he  thinks  it  altogether  out  of  the  question  to 

*  '*  S.  Oregoire  fur  I'epistre  de  S.  Clement,  dit  que  pass^  I'ocean,  il  y  a  vd  autre  mood.'- 
{Herrera,  I  iSecade,  2.)    This  is  Uie  whole  passage. 

t  Ibid.  3. 

X  He  died  27  Maich,  1626.  at  tbo  ace  of  aboai  66  years.  His  name  was  TordesiUae  AnUmio 
>U  Herrera  one  of  the  best  Spanish  historians.  His  history  of  the  voyaees  to,  and  settlement 
of  Ameriea  is  very  minute,  and  very  valuable.  The  original  in  Spanish  is  very  rare,  ^oos^ 
la's  translation  (into  French)  3  v.  4to.,  1660,  is  also  scarce  and  valuable.    It  b  this  we  cite. 
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suppose  thai  it  was  peopled  by  the  Tartan  from  the  north,  because  ^'a  people, 
oDce  settled,  must  be  removed  by  corapulsioii,  or  ebe  tempted  thereunto  in 
hopes  of  better  fortunes,  upon  commendations  of  the  place  unto  which  they 
fibould  be  drawn  to  renoove.  And  if  it  may  bo  thought  that  these  people  came 
over  the  frozen  sea,  then  would  it  be  by  compulsion.  If  so,  then  by  whom, 
or  when  ?  Or  what  part  of  this  main  continent  may  be  thought  to  border 
upon  the  country  of  the  Tartars  ?  It  is  yet  unknown ;  and  it  is  not  like  that  a 
people  well  enough  at  ease,  will,  of  their  own  accord,  undertake  to  travel  ovei 
a  sea  of  ice,  considering  how  many  difficulties  they  shall  encounter  with.  As 
bt,  whether  there  be  any  land  at  the  end  of  their  unknown  way,  no  land 
being  in  view ;  then  want  of  food  to  sustain  life  in  the  mean  time  upon  that 
aea  of  ice.  Or  how  shall  they  do  for  fuel,  to  keep  them  at  night  from  freezing 
to  death  ?  which  will  not  be  had  in  such  a  place.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
granted,  that  the  natives  of  this  country  might  originally  come  of  the  scattered 
Trojans ;  for  afler  that  Bruhu,  who  was  the  fburtn  from  EntaSy  left  Latium 
upon  the  conflict  held  with  the  Latins  (where  although  he  gave  them  a  great 
overthrow,  to  the  slaughter  of  their  grand  captain  and  many  others  of  the 
heroes  of  liuium,  yet  he  held  it  more  safely  to  depart  unto  some  other  place 
and  people,  than,  by  sta^ng,  to  run  the  hazard  of  an  unquiet  life  or  doubtAil 
conquest ;  which,  as  history  maketh  mention,  he  performed.)  This  people 
was  dispersed,  there  is  no  question,  but  the  people  that  lived  with  hm:!,  by 
reason  of  their  conversation  with  the  Grecians  and  Latins,  had  a  mixed  lan- 
guage, that  participated  of  both."*  This  is  the  main  ground  of  Morion,  but 
be  says  much  more  upon  the  subject ;  a^  that  the  similarity  of  the  languages 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Greek  and  floman  is  very  great  From  the  examples  he 
gives,  we  presume  he  knew  as  little  about  the  Indian  lanf^ages  as  Dr.  Mather, 
MwTy  and  BofoSmoi,  who  thought  them  almost  to  coincide  with  the  Hebrew. 
Though  Mo/rUm  thinks  it  very  improbable  that  the  Tartars  came  over  by  the 
north  from  Asia,  because  they  could  not  see  land  beyond  the  ice,  yet  he  finds 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  although  he  oDows  them 
no  compass,  ^niat  the  Indians  have  a  Latin  origin  he  thinks  evident,  because 
be  fimcied  he  heard  among  their  words  Pasco-pan,  and  hence  thinks,  w*  hout 
doubt,  their  ancestors  were  acquainted  with  the  god  Pan.\ 

Dr.  WiBiamsofi;^  says,  **  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  Indians  of  South 
America  are  descencfod  from  a  dassof  the  Hindoos,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Aaa."  That  they  could  not  have  come  from  the  north,  because  the  South 
American  Indians  are  unlike  those  of  the  north.  This  seems  to  clash  with 
the  more  rational  views  of  Father  Venegas.^  He  writes  as  follows:  ''Of  all 
the  ports  of  America  hitherto  discovered,  the  Califomians  lie  nearest  to  Asia. 
We  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  writinff  in  all  the  eastern  nations.  We 
can  distinguish  b^ween  the  characters  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  Tartars,  the  Mogul  Tartars,  and  other  nations  extendinff  as  far  as  the 
Bay  of  Kamschathka;  and  learned  dissertations  on  them,  by  Mr.  Boyer,  aie 
to  be  found  in  the  acts  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburg. 
What  discovery  would  it  be  to  meet  with  any  of  these  characters,  or  others 
like  them,  among  the  American  Indians  nearest  to  Asia !  But  as  to  the  Cali- 
fomians, if  ever  they  were  possessed  of  any  invention  to  perpetuate  their  me- 
moirs, they  have  entirely  (ost  it;  and  all  that  is  now  found  among  them, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  some  obscure  oral  traditions,  probably  more  and 
more  adulterated  by  a  long  succession  of  time.  They  have  not  so  much  as 
retained  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  country  from  which  they  emi- 
grated." This  is  the  account  of  one  who  lived  many  yeare  among  the  Indians 
of  California. 

Mr.  FFUiiam  Woodjjji  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  England  in  16d3,ir  after  a  short  stay,  says, 
''Of  their  language,  which  is  only  peculiar  to  themselves,  not  inclining  to  any 
of  the  refined  tongues :  Some  have  thought  they  might  be  of  the  dispersed 

*  New  Canaan,  book  i,  pages  17  and  18.  t  Ibid.  18. 

t  In  his  Hist.  N.  Carolina/i.  216. 

i  Hist.  California,  i.  60.    His  work  was  put>lisbed  at  Madrid,  in  1768. 
I  llie  anibor  of  a  work  entitled  New  Engloand^i  Promeet.  published  in  London,  16M,  in 
Cm.    It  is  a  yerv  rare,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  curious  and  valuable  work. 
1  Prospect,  51. 
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Jeyn,  because  fome  of  their  words  be  near  unto  the  Hebrew ;  but  by  the  som 
rule,  they  may  conehide  them  to  be  some  of  the  cleaningB  of  all  nations,  be- 
cause they  have  wends  which  sound  afler  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other 
tonjfuee.*** 

Mr.  Jekn  JoMthfnj  who  resided  some  time  in  New  England,  from  the  year 
1638,  says,  *<The  Mohawks  are  about  500:  then-  speech  a  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
tars (as  also  is  the  Turkish  tongue).'*!  In  another  workj  he  says,  ^  N.  Eng- 
land is  by  some  affirmed  to  be  an  island,  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  River 
of  Canada  (so  called  from  Monsieur  Come),  on  the  south  with  the  River  Mon- 
began  or  HudawCs  River,  so  called  because  he  was  the  first  that  discovered  it. 
Some  will  have  America  to  be  an  island,  which  out  of  question  must  needs  be, 
if  there  be  a  north-east  passage  found  out  into  the  South  Sea.  It  contains 
1,153,400,000  acres.  The  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  (which  lies  with- 
in the  River  of  Canada)  was  undertaken  with  the  help  of  some  Protestant 
Frenchmen,  which  left  Canada,  and  retired  to  Boston  about  the  year  1669. 
The  north-east  people  of  America,  that  is,  N.  England,  &c.,  are  judged  to  be 
Tartars,  called  Samoades,  being  alike  in  complexion,  shape,  habit  and  man- 
ners."  We  have  given  here  a  larger  extract  tnan  the  immediate  subject  re- 
quired, because  we  would  let  the  reader  enjoy  his  curiosity,  as  well  as  we 
ours,  in  seeing  how  people  understood  things  in  that  day.  BarlotD,  looking 
but  a  small  distance  beyond  those  times,  with  great  elegance  says, — 

"  In  those  blank  periodi,  wbere  no  man  can  trace 
The  gleams  of  thoogtit  that  first  ilhmied  his  race, 
His  errors,  twined  with  science,  took  their  birth, 
And  forged  their  fetters  for  this  child  of  earth, 
And  when,  as  oft,  he  dared  expand  his  view, 
And  work  with  natnre  on  the  hne  she  drew, 
Some  monster,  eeadered  in  his  fears,  unmanned 
His  opening  sool,  and  marred  the  works  he  planned. 
Fear,  the  first  passion  of  Ins  helpless  state^ 
Redoubles  all  the  woes  that  round  him  wait, 
Blocks  nature's  path,  and  sends  him  wandering  wide. 
Without  a  guardian,  and  without  a  guide." 

CobtmMad,  ix.  137,  &c. 

Revererd  Tkomtu  Tkarmego^d  published  a  small  quarto,  in  1652,$  to  prove 
that  the  Inoians  were  the  Jews,  who  had  been  ''lost  in  the  world  for  the  space 
of  near  dOOO  years."  But  whoever  has  read  Mair  or  Bouiinotj  has,  beside  a 
good  deal  that  is  irratiooal,  read  all  that  in  Tlwroufgood  can  be  termed  rationaL 

Reverend  Rt^er  fFUHams  viras,  at  one  time,  as  appears  from  ThonwgootPs 
work,)  of  (be  same  opinion.  Being  written  to  for  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
the  natives,  ^he  kindly  answers  to  those  letters  fVom  Salem  in  N.  Eng.  20rb 
of  the  10th  month,  more  than  10  yeers  since,  in  Jmc  verbiu^  That  they  did 
not  come  into  America  from  the  north-east,  as  some  had  imagined,  he  thought 
evident  for  these  reasons :  1.  their  ancestors  affirm  they  came  from  the  south- 
west, and  return  thence  when  they  die :  2.  because  they  **  separate  their  wo- 
men in  a  little  wiffwam  by  themselves  in  their  feminine  seasons:**  and  3.  ** be- 
side tiieir  god  KvUand  to  the  S.  West,  they  hold  that  J^anamtntneiiS  (a  goa 
over  head)  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  and  some  tast  of  affinity  with 
the  Hebrew  I  have  found." 

D4M;tor  Cittton  Mather  is  an  author  of  such  singular  qualities,  that  we  almost 
hesit&te  to  name  him,  lest  we  be  thought  without  seriousness  hi  so  weighty  a 
matter.  But  ve  will  assure  the  reader,  that  he  is  an  author  with  whom  wo 
woviM  in  no  wiso  part;  and  if  sometimes  we  appear  not  serious  in  our  intro- 
duciton  of  him,  what  is  of  more  importance,  we  believe  kirn  really  to  be  so 
\nO  we  are  persuai>ed  that  we  shouki  not  be  pardoned  did  we  not  allow  hm 
u>  bpeuk  upon  the  mi.Udr  before  us. 

•  Ibid.  UX  ed.  XICA. 

t  tlis  accoum  of  iw  -t  voya^ies  to  New  England,  printed  London,  1679,  page  124. 

t  Hew  England  Rrrit'^e*  4,  (S,  printed  London,  167t. 

4  Its  title  eommeiTces,  '  Jhgt>'M$  Dei :  New  Discoveries,  tcith  fM*v  Arguments  to  prcoe/'  6lc 

j  ?ages  5  and  6. 

T   Oetatmitowii  is  fc^ .  %  I'Vtware.— ««*«•«•«» 
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He  mjBj  *It  Bboold  not  pan  widiout  remark,  that  thru  nnoet  memorable 
tbiogs  which  have  borne  a  very  great  aspect  upon  human  qffcdrB^  did,  near  the 
nme  time,  namely,  at  the  conchiaion  of  the  ftfteenih,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
mieeiitA,  century,  arise  unto  the  worid:  the  first  was  the  BenarecHon  ^ 
LUeratwre;  the  second  was  the  opening  of  America;  the  third  was  the 
Rtfurmatum  of  ReUgumJ*  Thus  far  we  have  an  instructive  view  of  the  sub 
ject,  calculated  to  1^  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  dark  ages,  when  literature 
was  ne^ected  and  forgotten,  discoveries  might  have  been  also,  and  hence  the 
knowledge  of  America  lost  for  a  time.  The  reader  must  now  summon  his 
^vity.  ''But,*'  this  author  continues,  ''as  probably  the  DeoH,  seducing  the 
tirst  inhabitants  of  America  into  it,  therein  aimed  at  the  having  of  them  and 
their  posterity  out  of  the  sound  of  the  sUvtr  trumpda  of  the  gospel,  then  to  be 
heard  through  the  Roman  empire.*  If  the  DevU  had  any  expectation,  ttiat,  by 
the  peopling  of  America,  he  ^ould  utteriy  deprive  any  Europeans  of  the  two 
benefits,  Uienthtre  and  rdigion,  which  dawned  upon  the  miserable  world,  (one 
just  before,  the  other  just  t^Ur,)  the  first  famed  navigation  hither,  'tis  to  be 
hoped  be  will  be  disappomted  of  that  expectation.''t  The  learned  doctor, 
having  forgotten  what  he  had  written  in  his  firrt  book,  or  wishing  to  inculcate 
his  doctrine  more  firmly,  nearly  repeats  a  passage  which  he  had  at  finit  given, 
m  a  distant  part  of  his  work ;  |  but,  there  being  considerable  addition,  we  re- 
cite it:  "The  natives  of  the  country  now  posseflsed  bv  the  Newenglanders, 
had  been  forlom  and  vrretched  heathen  ever  since  their  first  herding  here ;  and 
though  we  know  not  tohen  or  how  these  Indians  first  became  inhabitants  of 
thb  miffhty  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  that  probably  the  Devil  decoyed  thoso 
miserable  salvages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
would  never  come  here  to  destroy  or  disturb  his  absolute  emphre  over  them. 
But  our  EHiot  was  in  such  ill  terms  with  the  Devil,  as  to  alarm  him  with 
wunding  the  sUver  trumpets  of  heaven  in  his  territories,  and  make  some  noble 
and  zealous  attempts  towards  outing  him  of  ancient  possessions  here.  There 
were,  I  think,  20  several  nations  (if  I  may  call  them  8o)of  Indians  upon  that 
qM>t  of  ground  which  fell  under  the  influence  of  our  llare  Vmied  Volomes ; 
and  our  EHot  was  vrilling  to  rescue  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  fix>m  th  it 
old  usurping  landlord  of  America,  who  m^huthe  wrath  of  Ctod,  the  prince  >f 
this  world."  In  several  places  he  is  decided  in  the  opinion  that  Iiidians  are 
Scvthians,  and  is  confirmed  in  the  opink>n,  on  meeting  vrith  this  passage  of 
Julius  Casar:  *^DMciUus  Invenire  auam  tnterfieere,^  which  he  thus  renders, 
''It  is  harder  to  find  them  than  to  foil  them."  At  least,  this  is  a  happy  appli- 
cation of  the  passage.  CtEsar  was  speaking  of  the  Scythians,  and  our  histo- 
rian ap(4ies  the  passage  in  speaking  of  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and 
their  agility  in  hiding  themselves  finom  pursuit^  Doctor  Mather  vnrote  at  the 
ckMe  of  the  seventeenth  centurr,  and  his  fiimous  book.  Magnolia  Christi 
Americana,  was  published  in  1702. 

Adair,  who  resided  40  vears  (he  says)  amon^  the  southern  Indians,  previ- 
ous to  1775^  published  a  huge  quarto  upon  their  origin,  history,  &c  He  tor- 
tures every  custom  and  usage  into  a  like  one  of  the  Jevrs,  and  almost  every 
word  in  their  language  into  a  Hebrew  <we  of  the  same  meaning. 

Doctor  Bovdinot,  in  his  book  called  "The  Star  in  the  West,"  has  folk>wed 
up  the  theory  of  Adair,  with  such  certainty,  as  he  thinks,  as  that  the  "long 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel"  are  cleariy  identified  in  the  American  Indians.  Such 

*  This,  we  apprebend,  is  not  entirely  oneioal  with  our  author,  but  borders  upcui  plagiariam. 
Wardf  the  celeorated  author  of  the  "  ^mpU  CoUtr  of  Aggawam/'  says  of  tM  Irish, 
'*  These  Irish  (anciently  ealled  anlhrapophagi,  man-eaters)  have  a  tradition  ainonr  them,  that 
when  the  Deril  showed  our  Saviour  all  tM  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  their  glory,  that  he 
would  not  show  him  Ireland,  but  reserred  it  for  himself.  It  is,  probably,  true ;  tor  he  bath 
kept  it  ever  since  for  his  own  peculiar:  the  old  fox  ibiesaiw  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  all 
the  rest :  be  thought  it  wisdom  to  keep  the  land  for  a  Bonprds  for  his  unclean  spiriu  employed 
in  tbtt  beroisphere,  and  the  people  to  do  his  son  and  betr  (the  Pope)  that  senrice  for  wbicb 
LemU  the  XI  kept  bis  Barbor  Oliver,  which  makes  them  so  bloodthirsty."— £b'fi^  CotUr^ 
86. 87.  Why  so  mueh  gaO  is  poured  out  upon  the  poor  Irish,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account. 
Tie  dreomstance  of  his  writing  in  the  time  of  CromioeU  will  explain  a  part,  if  not  the  wbole 
af  the  engiaa.    He  was  the  first  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetu,  but  was  bom  and  dte4 


t  Mafiialia  Christ.  Amer.  b.  I  |  Ibid.  b.  iil  ^  See  Magnalia,  h.  r'* 
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theories  have  gaioed  many  supporters.  It  is  of  much  higher  antiquity  than 
Moxt^  and  was  treated  as  such  vitiiouary  s])eculatiou8  should  be  by  authors  as 
fiur  back  as  the  historian  Hubbardy  who  wrote  about  1680,  and  has  this  among 
other  passages:  ''If  anv  observation  be  made  of  their  manners  and  disposi- 
tions, it^  easier  to  sav.from  what  nations  they  did  not,  than  from  whom  they 
^d,  derive. their  origuiaL  Doubtless  their  conjecture  who  ftncy  them  to  faie 
descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  carried  captive  bv  Salamaneser 
and  Egarhaddon,  hath  the  least  show  of  reason  c  f  any  other,  there  being  uq 
fi>otsteps  to  be  observed  of  their  propinquity  to  them  more  than  to  any  other  of 
the  tribes  of  the  earth,  either  as  to  their  language  or  manners.***  This  author 
was  one  of  the  best  historians  of  his  times;  and,  generally,  he  writes  with  as 
much  discernment  upon  other  matters  as  upon  this. 

That  because  the  natives  of  one  country  and  those- of  another,  and  each  un- 
known to  the  other,  have  some  customs  and  practices  in  common,  it  has  been 
urved  by  seme,  and  not  a  few,  that  they  must  have  had  a  common  origin ;  but 
this,  in  our  apprehension,  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Who  will  pretend  that 
different  people,  when  placed  under  similar  circumstances,  will  not  have  simi- 
lar wants,  and  hence  similar  actions?  that  like  wants  will  not  prompt  like  ex- 
ertions? and  like  causes  produce  not  like  effects?  This  mode  of  reasonmg 
we  think  sufficient  to  show,  that,  although  the  Indians  may  have  some  customs 
in  common  with  the  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  ilindoos,  Welsh,  and 
indeed  every  other  nation,  still,  the  former,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the 
contrary,  have  as  good  right  to  claim  to  themselves  priority  of  origin  as  eitlter 
or  all  of  the  latter. 

Doctor  Robertson  should  have  proved  that  people  of  cx>lor  produce  others 
of  no  color,  and  the  contrary,  before  he  said,  ^  We  know  with  infallible 
certainty,  that  all  the  human  race  spring  from  the  same  source,"!  meaning 
Adam.  He  fbunds  this  broad  assertion  upon  the  fiitse  notion  that,  to  admit 
any  other  would  be  an  inroad  upon  the  verity  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Now, 
in  our  view  of  the  subject,  we  leave  them  equally  inviolate  in  assmning  a  very 
different  ground ;{  namely,  that  all  habitable  parts  of  the  workl  may  have  been 
peopled  at  the  same  time,  and  by  different  races  of  men.  That  it  u  so  peo- 
pled, we  know :  that  it  uhu  so  peopled  <as  far  back  as  we  have  any  account, 
we  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve.  Hence,  when  it  toas  fio(  so  is  as  futile  to 
inquire,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  annihilation  of  space. 
When  a  new  country  wras  discovered,  much  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain 
fh>m  whence  came  the  inhabitants  found  upon  it — not  even  asking  whence 
came  the  other  animals.  The  answer  to  us  is  plain.  Man,  the  othei*  animals, 
trees  and  plants  of  every  kind,  were  placed  there  by  the  supreme  directing 
Land,  which  carries  on  every  operation  of  nature  by  fixed  and  undeviating 
laws.  This,  it  must  be  plain  to  every  reader,  is,  at  least,  as  reconcilable  to  Uie 
Bible  history  as  the  theory  of  Robertson,  which  is  that  of  ChroHus,  and  all  those 
who  have  followed  them. 

When  it  has  been  given  in,  at  least  by  all  who  have  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  climate  does  not  change  the  complexion  of  the  human  race,  to  hold 
up  the  idea  still  that  all  must  have  sprung  from  the  same  source,  (Adam,)  onlv 
reminds  us  of  our  grandmothers,  who  to  this  day  laugh  at  us  when  we  tell 
them  that  the  earth  is  a  globe.  Who,  we  ask,  will  argue  that  the  negro 
changes  his  color  by  living  among  us,  or  by  changing  his  latitude?  Who 
have  ever  become  neffroes  by  living  in  their  countiy,  or  amongthem  ?  Has  the 
Indian  ever  changed  his  complexion  by  livinff  in  London?  Do  those  change 
which  adopt  our  manners  and  customs,  and  are  surrounded  by  us  ?  Until 
these  questions  can  be  answered  m  the  affirmative,  we  discard  altogether  that 
umtarmn  system  of  peopling  the  world.  We  would  indeed  prefer  Ovid's 
method: — 


*'  Ponere  daritiein  eospere,  fuaaqae  ri|^rein ; 
Moliiric^ue  mora,  mollitaque  daeere  formam. 
Moz  ubi  creverunt,  naturaqae  mitior  illis 
Cootigit/'  ^LC.  Slc. 

Metamor.  Hb  i.  fab.  n. 


•  Hist.  New  England,  57.  f  Hist.  America,  book  iv. 

I  Why  talk  of  a  theory'f  clashin|r  with  holy  writ,  and  say  nothing  of  tbe  certainly  of  the 
•dencM  of  geography,  astronomy,  geology,  &.c.  } 
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That  18,  Dtttcalian  and  Pynha  perfonned  the  office  by  travellinff  over  the 
country  and  picking  up  stones,  which,  as  they  cast  them  over  their  heads^ 
became  young  people  as  they  struck  the  earth. 

We  mean  not  to  be  understood  that  the  exterior  of  the  skin  of  people  is  not 
changed  by  climate,  for  this  is  very  evident;  but  that  the  children  or  persons 
would  be  any  lighter  or  darker,  whose  residence  is  in  a  climate  different  from 
tliat  in  which  tney  were  bom,  is  what  we  deny,  as  in  the  former  case.  As 
astonishing  as  it  may  appear  to  the  succinct  reasoner,  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smlh  has  put  forth  an  octavo  book  of  more  than  400 
pages  to  prove  the  unUy,  as  he  expresses  it,  <  of  the  human  race,'  that  is,  that 
aU  were  originally  descended  fix>m  one  man.  His  reasoning  is  of  this  tenor : 
''The  American  and  European  sailor  reside  equally  at  the  pole,  and  under  the 
equator."  Then,  in  a  triumphant  air,  he  demands — "^  Why  then  should  we, 
without  necessity,  assume  the  hypothesis  that  originally  there  existed  different 
species  of  the  human  kind  ?  **  *  What  kind  of  argument  is  contained  here  we 
leave  the  reader  to  make  out ;  and  again^  when  he  would  prove  that  all  the 
human  family  are  of  the  same  tribe,  he  says  that  negro  slaves  at  the  south, 
who  live  in  white  femilies,  are  gradually  found  to  conform  in  features  to  the 
whites  with  whom  they  live  If  Astonishing!  and  we  wonder  who,  if  any, 
knew  this,  beside  the  author.  Again,  and  we  have  done  with  our  extraordi- 
nary philosopher.  Ho  is  positive  that  deformed  or  disfigured  persons  will,  in 
process  of  time,  produce  offspring  marked  in  the  same  way.  That  is,  if  a 
man  practise  flattening  his  nose,  his  ofi&pring  will  have  a  flatter  nose  than  he 
would  have  had,  had  his  pro^nitor  not  flattened  hb ;  and  so,  if  this  ofispring 
repeat  the  process,  his  ompiing  will  have  a  less  prominent  nose ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  nose  be  driven  entirely  off  the  ^nce !  In  this,  certainly,  our  author 
has  taken  quite  a  roundabout  way  to  vanquish  or  put  to  flight  a  nose.  We 
wish  he  could  tell  us  how  many  ages  or  generations  it  woiud  take  to  make 
this  formidable  conquest  Now,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  ft 
would  be  a  much  less  tedious  business  to  cut  off  a  member  at  once,  and  thus 
accomplish  the  object  in  a  short  period;  for  to  wait  seven  1  generations  for 
a  fiishion  seems  absurd  in  the  extreme.  A  man  must  be  monstrously  blind 
to  his  prejudices,  to  maintain  a  doctrine  like  this.  As  well  mi|^t  he  argue 
that  cohs  would  be  tailless  because  it  has  long  been  the  pi  ictice  to  shorten 
the  tails  of  horses,  of  both  sexes ;  but  we  have  never  heard  tl  ftt  cohs'  tails  are 
in  the  least  afi^ted  by  this  practice  which  has  been  perfom  ed  on  the  horse 
so  long.  1  Certainly,  if  ever,  we  should  think  it  time  to  dis^  over  something 
of  it !  Nor  have  we  ever  heard  that  a  female  child  has  ever  been  bom  with 
its  ears  bored,  although  its  ancestors  have  endured  the  pain/  il  operation  foi 
many  generations — and  here  we  shall  close  our  examination  of  Mr.  SmiUk^s 
400  pages.  § 

People  delight  in  new  theories,  and  often  hazard  a  tolerable  reputation  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  their  abilities  upon  a  subject  on  which  they  have  very 
vague,  or  no  clear  conceptions.  Had  Dr.  Smith  read  the  m  ritings  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browrij  he  could  hardly  have  advanced  such  absurd  o,)inions  as  we 
have  before  noticed ;  if^  indeed,  he  were  possessed  of  a  san )  mind.  Dr. 
Broten  was  of  the  age  previous  to  that  in  which  Buffon  lived.  In  speaking 
of  complenon,  he  says,  ^If  the  fervor  of  the  sun  were  the  sole  nause  hereof, 
in  Ethiopia,  or  any  land  of  negroes,  it  were  also  reasonable  thac  inhabitants 
of  the  same  latitude,  subjected  unto  the  same  vicinity  of  the  si\n,  the  same 
diurnal  arch  and  direction  of  its  rays,  should  also  partake  of  tie  same  hue 
and  complexion,  which,  notwithstanding,  they  do  not.  For  the  i<ihabitants 
of  the  same  latitude  in  Asia  are  of  a  dimrent  complexion,  as  are  il\3  inhal/it- 
antB  of  Cambogia  and  Java;  insomuch  that  some  conceive  the  n^gro  is 
properly  a  native  of  Africa ;  and  that  those  places  in  Asia,  inhabits  v\  now  b^ 

•  Snilb  on  Complexion,  N.  Bronswick,  N.  J.  1810,  p.  11.  f  Ibid.  110, 171. 

t  The  anther  pleatU  not  ruiliy  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism ;  for  it  wbs  not  until  M>nie  months 
after  the  text  was  written,  that  he  knew  that  even  thia  idea  bad  occurred  to  any  one.  He  has 
nace  read  an  extract  very  similar,  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  valuable  Lectures  on  Zoology,  &c. 

f  Ob  reflection,  we  have  thoognt  oar  remarks  rather  pointed,  as  Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  living 
Mmor;  bat  what  called  them  forth  must  be  their  apology. 
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Moon,  are  but  the  iotrusions  of  negroes,  arriTiD^  first  from  Africa,  as  we 
generallj  conceive  of  Madagascar,  and  the  adjoining  islands,  who  retain  the 
same  complexion  unto  this  day.  But  this  defect  [of  latitude  upon  complex- 
ion] is  more  remarkable  in  America,  which,  although  subjected  unto  both  the 
tropics,  yet  are  not  the  inhabitants  black  between,  or  near,  or  under  either : 
neither  to  the  southward  in  Brazil,  Chili,  or  Peru ;  nor  yet  to  the  northward 
in  Hispaniola,  Castilia,  del  Oro,  or  Nicaragua.  And  although  in  nnany  parts 
thereof,  there  be  at  present,  swarms  of  negroes,  serving  under  the  Spaniard, 
yet  were  they  all  transported  frt>m  Africa,  since  the  discovery  of  Columbus, 
and  are  not  indigenous,  or  proper  natives  of  America."  * 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  200  years  before  Dr.  SmWi  wrote,  the  notion  that 
situation  of  place  affected  materially  the  color  of  the  human  species,  was 
very  justly  set  down  among  the  **  vulgar  and  conmion  errors"  of  the  times. 

Another  theory,  almost  as  wild,  and  quite  as  ridiculous,  respecting  the 
animals  of  America,  as  that  advanced  by  Dr.  5.  &  Smithy  seems  here  to  pre- 
sent itself.  We  have  reference  to  the  well-known  assprtions  of  Buffon  and 
Eaifnalji  two  philosophers,  who  were  an  honor  to  the  times  of  IhaMin, 
which  are,  that  man  and  other  animals  in  America  degenerate.  \  This  has 
been  met  in  such  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  §  that  to  repeat  any 
thing  here  would  be  entirelv  out  of  place,  since  it  has  been  so  often  copied 
into  works  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  may  even  be  found  in  some  of 
the  best  English  Encyclopaedias.  I 

SnM  %  does  not  deal  fairly  witn  a  passage  of  VoUaire,  relating  to  the  pea- 
ling of  America ;  as  he  takes  only  a  part  of  a  sentence  to  comment  upon. 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  managing.**  The  com- 
plete sentence  to  which  we  refer  we  translate  as  follows : — *^  There  are  found 
men  and  animals  all  over  the  habitable  earth :  who  has  put  them  upon  it  ? 
We  have  already  said,  it  is  he  who  has  made  the  grass  grow  in  the  fields: 
and  we  should  be  no  more  surprised  to  find  in  America  men,  than  we  should 
to  find  fiies."ft  We  can  discover  no  contradiction  between  this  passage  and 
another  in  a  distant  part  of  the  same  work ;  and  which  seems  more  like  the 
passage  Mr.  Smith  has  cited  :—^  Some  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  the  cater- 
pillars and  the  snails  of  one  part  of  the  world  should  be  originally  from  an- 
other part :  wherefore  be  astonished,  then,  that  there  should  be  in  America 
some  kinds  of  animals,  and  some  races  of  men  like  our  own  ?  "  (t 

VoUaire  has  written  upon  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  will  always  be 
attracting,  however  much  or  little  credence  may  be  allowed  to  what  he  has 
written.  We  will,  therefore,  extract  an  entire  article  wherein  he  engages 
more  professedly  upon  the  question  than  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  in  which 
he  has  rather  incidentally  spoken  upon  it  The  chapter  is  as  follows :  §§  — 
*^  Since  many  fail  not  to  make  sjrstems  upon  the  manner  in  which  America 
has  been  peopled,  it  is  left  only  for  us  to  say,  that  he  who  created  fiies  in 
those  regions,  created  roan  there  also.    However  pleasant  it  mav  be  to  dis- 

Ci,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Supreme  Bein^,  who  lives  in  all  nature,  |D 
created  about  the  48^  two-legged  animals  without  feathers,  the  color  or 
whose  skin  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  carnation,  with  long  beards  approaching 
to  red ;  about  the  line,  in  Africa  and  its  islands,  negroes  without  beards ;  and 

•  "  Pteudodosia  Epidemiea :  or  Inquiries  into  very  many  Received  Tcnenis,  and  comtnoa- 
Iv  received  Truths ;  together  with  the  Rkligio  Medici.  By  TlttmoM  Brawrtf  Kt.  If.  D." 
^age  S73,  6  edition,  4lo.    London,  ]67t. 

t  AAer  speaking  of  the  efiect  of  the  climate  of  the  old  worid  in  producing  man  and  other 
maimals  in  perfection,  be  adds,  "Combien,  au  cootraire,  la  nature  parolt  avoir  n^icA 
nooveau  mond !  Les  boounes  y  sont  moins  forts,  moins  eourageux ;  sans  barbe  et  sans  {mmI/' 
SLC^Hittoire  PkUot.  des  deux  Inde*,  viii.  210.    Ed.  Geneva,  1781.  12  vols.  8vo. 

X  Voltaire  does  not  say  quite  as  much,  hut  says  this: — ** La  nature  enfin  avail  donn^  wit 
Americanes  baancoup  noins  dMndustrie  qu'aux  hommes  de  Tancien  monde.  Touted  ces  causes 
ensemble  out  pu  nuire  beaucoup  4  la  population.''— {CEtcvret,  iv.  19.]  This  is,  however,  only 
in  reference  to  the  Indians. 

(  In  bis  Notes  on  Virginia.  Quer.  vii.  R  Perthensis,  i.  637.  (Art.  Amer.  %  S8.) 

t  Bammei  £fmie^,  who  publisbed  a  history  of  New  Jerjey,  in  1765,  printed  at  Borlbgton. 

^  See  Hist.  N.  J.  8.       ft  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  fEsprit  des  Nations.    ((Euvres,  iv.  18  ) 

n  Ibid.  TOe.  M  CEuvres.  t.  vii.  197, 198. 

II  Will  the  reader  of  this  call  VoUaire  aa  atheist  ? 
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in  the  ma»  latitude,  other  Degrees  with  beards,  some  of  them  having  wool 
and  aome  hair  on  their  beads ;  and  aioonff  them  other  animals  quite  wbite, 
baviog  neither  hair  nor  wool  but  a  kind  of  white  silk.  It  does  not  very 
clearly  appear  what  should  have  prevented  God  from  placing  on  another 
continent  aninuds  of  the  same  species,  of  a  copper  color,  m  the  same  latitude 
in  which,  in  Africa  and  Asia,  they  are  found  black ;  or  even  from  making  them 
without  beards  in  the  very  same  latitude  in  which  others  possess  them.  To 
what  lengths  are  we  carried  by  the  rage  for  eystems  joined  with  the  tyranny 
of  preju£ce!  We  see  these  animals;  it  is  agreed  that  God  has  liad  the 
power  to  place  them  where  they  are ;  yet  it  is  not  agreed  that  he  has  so 
placed  them.  The  same  persons  who  readily  admit  that  the  beavers  of  Canada 
are  of  Canadian  origin,  assert  that  the  men  must  have  come  there  in  boats, 
and  that  Mexico  must  have  been  peopibd  by  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Magog.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that,  if  there  be  men  in  the  moon,  they 
must  nave  been  taken  there  by  AsUdpho  on  his  hippogriff,  when  he  went  to 
(etch  RokuuTs  senses,  which  were  corked  up  in  a  hottle.  If  America  had 
been  discovered  in  his  time,  and  there  bad  then  been  men  in  Europe  svstem- 
aUe  enouffh  to  have  advanced,  with  the  Jesuit  Lqfitauy^  that  the  Caribbees 
deBcended  from  the  inhabitants  of  Caria,  and  the  Hurons  from  the  Jews,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  brought  back  the  bottle  containing  the  wits  of 
these  reasoners,  which  he  would  doubdess  have  found  in  the  moon,  aiona 
with  thoee  ofAn^ica^s  lover.  The  first  thinff  done  when  an  inhabited  island 
»  discovered  in  me  Indian  Ocean,  or  in  the  »3uth  Sea,  is  to  inquire,  Whence 
came  these  people  ?  but  as  for  the  trees  and  the  tortoises,  tkey  are,  without 
any  heeitatioo,  pronounced  to  be  indigenous ;  as  if  it  were  more  difficidt  for 
nature  to  make  men  than  to  make  tortoises.  One  thinff,  however,  which 
seemB  to  countenance  this  system,  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  island  in  the 
eastern  or  western  ocean,  which  does  not  contain  jugglers,  quacks,  knaves, 
and  fools.  This,  it  is  probable,  gave  rise  to  the  opmion,  that  these  animals 
are  of  the  same  race  with  ourselves." 

Some  account  of  what  the  Indians  themselves  have  said  upon  the  subject 
of  their  (»rigin  may  be  very  naturally  looked  for  in  this  place.  Their  notions 
in  this  respect  can  no  more  be  relied  upon  than  the  fabled  stories  of  the  gods 
in  ancient  mvthology.  Indeed,  their  accounts  of  primitive  inhabitants  do  noc 
agree  beyond  their  own  neighborhood,  and  often  disagree  with  themselves  at 
different  times. .  Some  say  their  ancestors  came  fi-om  the  north,  others  from 
the  north-west,  others  from  the  east,  and  others  from  the  west;  some  firom 
the  regions  of  the  au*,  and  some  from  imder  the  earth.  Hence  to  raise  any 
theory  upon  any  thing  coming  from  them  upon  the  subject,  would  show 
only  that  the  theorist  himself  was  as  ignorant  as  his  inforroanta  We  mi|[ht 
as  well  ask  the  forest  trees  how  they  came  planted  upon  the  soil  in  which 
th^  grow.  Not  that  the  Indians  are  unintelligent  in  other  afSiira,  any  further 
than  the  necessary  consequence  growing  out  of  then*  situation  implies ;  nor 
are  they  less  so  than  many  who  luive  wntten  upon  tfaeu*  history. 

"  In  one  grave  maxim  let  us  all  agree— 
Nature  ne'er  meant  her  secrets  should  be  found, 
And  man*s  a  riddle,  which  man  canH  expound ! " 

Pairu's  RuLiHo  Passioh. 

The  different  notions  of  the  Indians  will  be  best  gathered  from  their  lives 
in  their  proper  places  in  the  folknving  work. 

Dr.  &  L.  MiUkUlj  of  New  York,  a  man  who  wrote  leamedlv,  if  not  wini^Iy, 
on  almost  erery  subject,  has,  in  his  opinion,  like  hundreds  berore  him,  set  the 
mat  question.  How  was  America  peopUdf  at  rest  He  has  no  doubt  but  the 
Indians,  in  the  first  f^ce,  are  of  the  same  color  orisinaU^  as  the  north-eastern 
nations  of  Airia,  and  hence  sprung  from  them.  What  time  he  setdes  them  in 
the  cnitntry  be  does  not  tell  us,  but  gets  them  into  Greenland  about  the  year  8 
or  900.  Thinks  he  saw  the  Scandinavians  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  but  what  time  this  was  he  does  not  say.    He  must  of  ooiurse  make 

*  He  wf^fte  a  history  of  the  savages  of  America,  and  maintauied  that  the  Caribbee  laa 
goage  was  radically  Hebrew. 
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diese  people  the  builders  of  the  mouDds  scattered  all  over  the  western  coun- 
try. After  all,  we  apprehend  the  doctor  would  have  short  time  for  his  emi- 
grants to  do  all  that  nature  and  art  have  done  touching  these  matters.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  evident  that  many  ages  passed  away  from  the  time  these 
tumuli  were  begun  until  they  were  finished :  3d,  a  multitude  of  ages  roust 
have  passed  since  the  use  for  which  they  were  reared  has  been  known ;  for 
trees  of  the  age  of  200  years  grow  fit)m  the  ruins  of  others  which  must  have 
had  as  great  age :  and,  dd,  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  has  the  least  tradition 
concerning  them.*  This  could  not  have  happened  had  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Indians  been  the  erectors  of  them,  in  the  nature  of  things,  f 

The  observation  of  an  author  in  Dr.  Btt^i  Encyclopedia,  {  although  saying 
no  more  than  has  been  already  said  in  our  sjmopsis,  is,  nevmheless,  so  happy, 
that  we  should  not  feel  clear  to  omit  it : — **  As  to  those  who  pretend  that  the 
human  race  has  onlv  of  late  found  its  way  into  America,  by  crossing  the  sea 
at  Kamschatka,  or  me  Straits  of  Tschutski,  either  upon  the  fields  of  ice  or  in 
canoes,  they  do  not  consider  that  this  opinion,  besides  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  of  comprehension,  has  not  the  least  tendency  to  diminish  the  prodi- 
gy ;  for  it  would  be  surorising  indeed  that  one  half  of  our  planet  should  have 
remained  without  inhabitants  during  thousands  of  years,  wnile  the  other  half 
^ras  peopled.  What  renders  this  opinion  less  probable  is,  that  America  is 
supposea  in  it  to  have  had  animals,  since  we  cannot  bring  those  species  of 
animals  from  the  old  world  which  do  not  exist  in  it,  as  those  of  the  tapir,  the 
glama,  and  the  tajactu.  Neither  can  we  admit  of  the  recent  organization  of 
matter  for  the  western  hemisphere ;  because,  independently  of  the  accumu- 
lated difSculties  in  this  hypotnesis,  and  which  can  by  no  means  Hb  solved, 
we  shall  c^rve,  that  the  fossil  bones  discovered  in  so  many  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  at  such  small  depths,  prove  that  ceitain  species  of  anunak^  so  far  from 
having  been  recently  organized,  have  been  annihilated  a  long  while  ago." 

Before  we  had  known,  that,  if  we  were  in  error,  it  was  in  the  comoany  of 
philosophers,  such  as  we  have  in  this  chapter  introduced  to  our  reaaers,  we 
telt  a  hesitancy  in  avowing  our  opinions  upon  a  matter  of  so  great  momenL 
But,  afWr  all,  as  it  is  only  matter  of  honest  opinion,  no  one  should  be  intoler- 
ant, although  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  himself  and  even  his  friends  meny 
at  our  expense.  When,  in  the  days  of  ChrysosUm^  some  ventured  to  assert  their 
opinions  of  the  rotundinr  of  the  earth,  that  learned  father  ^did  laugh  at  them."  § 
And,  when  science  shall  have  proffressed  sufficiently,  (if  it  be  possible,)  to  set- 
tle this  question,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Chry9odam»  or  these  days  will 
not  have  the  same  excuse  for  their  infidelity.  But  as  it  is  a  day  of  prodigies, 
there  is  some  danger  of  treating  lightly  even  the  most  seemingly  absurd  con- 
jectures. We  therefore  feel  very  safe,  and  more  especially  as  it  required  c<m- 
siderable  hardihood  to  laugh  even  at  the  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Symmes. 

When  we  lately  took  up  a  book  entitled  **  BtsearcheSj  PkilosopJacal  and  AnH" 
otforian,  concerning  the  Moriginal  Hisionf  of  •AmericOj  by  J.  H.  M'Culloh,  Jr. 
M.  D."  II  we  did  think,  from  the  impoeang  appearance  of  it,  that  some  new 
matters  on  the  subject  had  been  discovered ;  and  more  particularly  when  we 
read  in  the  preface,  that  ^  his  first  object  was  to  ex])lain  the  origin  of  the  men 
and  animals  of  America,  so  far  as  that  Question  is  involved  with  the  apparent 

Rhysical  impediments  that  have  so  long  Kept  the  subject  in  total  obscurity." 
[ow,  with  what  success  this  has  been  done,  to  do  the  author  justice,  he  shall 
speak  for  himself,  and  the  reader  then  may  judge  for  himself. 

*<  Before  we  attempt  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  men  and  animals  of 
America  reached  this  continent,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
circumstances  of  their  original  creation ;  for  upon  this  essential  particular  de- 
pends the  great  interest  of  our  present  investigation.  [We  are  not  able  to 
discover  that  he  has  said  any  thing  further  upon  it]  It  must  be  evident  that 
we  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  if  it  be  doubtfiil  whether  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe  made  man  and  the  animals  but  in  one  locality,  fircm 
'  -  - —  . 

*  Or  none  bat  facli  as  are  at  variance  with  all  history  and  rationality. 

t  Archaeologia  Americana,  i.  325, 326,  341,  &c  X  Art  America. 

4  See  Acoflta't  Rut.  E.  and  W.  IntUes,  p.  1.  ed.  London,  1604. 

I  Publisbed  at  Baltimore,  1829,  in  8io. 
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iN^ienoe  they  were  disperaed  over  the  earth ;  or  whedier  he  created  them  in 
eadk  of  thoee  Tarioua  situatioiie  where  we  now  find  them  liTing.  So  fiur  aa- 
thb  inquiry  reapecti  mankind,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt 
the  one  ori^n  of  the  species.  This  fact  may  be  proved  both  physically  and 
moraUy.  [If  the  reader  can  discover  any  thing  that  amounts  to  proof  in 
what  follows,  he  will  have  made  a  discovery  that  we  ceuld  not]  That 
man,  notwithstanding  all  tke  diversities  of  their  appearance,  are  but  of  one 
species,  is  a  tnith  now  universally  admitted  by  every  physiological  naturalist 
[That  is,  notwithstanding  a  negro  be  black,  an  Indian  brown,  a  Eiuropeaii 
white,  still,  they  are  all  men.  And  then  follows  a  quotation  from  Doctor 
Lowrenee*  to  corrobcnvte  the  ftct  that  men  are  all  of  one  species.]  It  is  true, 
this  physiologist  does  not  admit  that  the  human  species  had  theur  erigi*i  but 
frmn  one  pair;  for  he  observes,  the  same  species  might  have  been  create i  at 
the  same  time  in  very  different  parts  of  the  earth.  But  when  we  have 
analyzed  the  morel  history  of  mankind,  to  which  Mr.  Lawrtnce  seems  to  have 
paid  little  attention,  [and  if  our  author  has  done  it,  we  would  thank  him  to 
riiow  us  where  we  can  find  it,]  we  find  such  strongly-mariced  analogies  in 
abstract  matters  existing  among  nations  the  most  wklely  separated  Grom  each 
other,  that  we  cannot  (foubt  tl^re  has  been  a  time,  when  the  whole  human 
Ikmily  have  intimately  participated  in  one  common  system  of  things,  whether 
it  be  of  truth  or  of  error,  of  science  or  of  prejudice.  [This  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  what  he  says  afterwards,  <  We  have  been  unable  to  discern  any 
traces  of  Anatic  or  of  European  civilization  in  America  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  Colmnbus.'  And  again :  '  In  comparing  the  barbarian  nations  of  America 
with  thoee  of  the  eastern  continent,  we  perceive  no  points  of  resemblance 
between  them,  in  their  moral  institutions  or  in  their  habits,  that  are  not  appar- 
endy  founded  in  the  necessities  of  human  life.'  li^  then,  there  is  no  affimty, 
other  than  what  would  accidentally  happen  firom  nmilar  circumstances,  where - 
Ibre  this  prating  about  ^strongly-marked  analogies^  &c.  just  copied ?]  As  re- 
spects the  origin  of  animals,  [we  have  ffiven  his  best  proofe  of  the  ongm  of  man 
and  their  transportation  to  America^]  the  subject  is  much  more  refiractory. 
We  find  them  living  all  over  the  suruice  of  the  earth,  and  suited  by  their  phys- 
ical confbrmity  to  a  great  variety  of  climates  and  peculiar  localities.  Every 
one  will  admit  Uie  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  history  of  their  ori^nal 
creation  from  the  mere  natural  history  of  thv  animals  themselvtis."  Now, 
as  **  refi-actory "  as  tibis  subject  is,  we  did  not  «.tpect  to  see  it  fathered  off 
upon  a  miracle,  because  this  was  the  easy  and  convenient  manner  in  which 
the  supers^ous  of  every  ace  accounted  for  every  thmg  which  they  at  once 
could  not  comprehend.  And  we  do  not  expect,  when  it  is  gravely  announced, 
that  a  discoveiy  in  any  science  ^  to  be  snown,  that  the  undertaker  is  going 
to  tell  us  it  is  accomplished  by  u  miracle,  and  that,  therefore,.  ^  he  knows  not 
why  he  shouki  be  called  upon  to  answer  objections,,"  &c 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  incompatible  with  our  plan, 
to  quote  lai^er  firom  Mr.  MOMcHCb  book,  we  shall  finish  with  him  after  a  few 
remarks. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  capacity  of  the  ark  for  all  animals,  but  we  do 
object  to  its  iptroduction  in  the  question  undertaken  by  Mr.  MCvUoh ;  for 
every  child  knows  that  afilair  to  have  been  miraculous ;  and  if  any  part  of  the 
question  depended  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  miracle,  why  plague  the  workl 
with  a  book  of  some  500  pages,  merely  to  promulgate  such  a  belief  when 
a  sentence  would  be  all  that  is  re<|uired  ?  No  one,  that  admits  an  overruling 
power,  or  the  existence  of  (?od,  will  doubt  of  his  ability  to  create  a  myriad  of 
men,  animals,  and  all  matter,  by  a  breath ;  or  that  an  anc  ten  feet  square  could 
contain,  comfortably,  ten  thousand  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  dimensions 
given  in  Scripture  to  contain  what  that  did.  Therefore,  if  one  in  these  dayi 
should  make  a  book  expressly  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  different  lengths  of 
daya^  or  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  find,  after  he  had  written  a  vast  deal, 
that  he  could  in  no  wise  unravel  the  mystery,  and,  to  dose  his  account,  de- 
dares  it  was  all  a  miracle,  such  an  author  would  be  precisely  in  the  predica- 
mentof  Mr.AfCttCo^ 

*  The  celebrated  autbor  of  Lectures  oo  Fhynology,  Zoology,  and  tht  Natural  History  of 
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We  do  not  pretend  that  the  ■dbjeet  can  be  pursued  with  the  oertahity  of 
mathematical  oalculations ;  and  ao  long  aa  it  is  contended  that  the  whole  q>e- 
ciea  of  man  spring  from  one  pair,  so  lone  will  the  subject  admit  of  contro- 
ven^ :  therefore  it  makes  but  litde  or  no  difierence  whether  the  inhabitants 
are  got  into  America  by  the  north  or  the  south,  the  east  or  the  west,  as  it 
regvds  the  main  question.  For  it  is  very  certain  that,  if  there  were  but  one 
pair  originally,  and  these  placed  upon  a  certain  spot,  all  other  places  where 
people  are  now  found  must  have  been  settled  by  people  from  the  primitive 
f^pot,  who  found  their  way  thither,  some  how  or  otner,  and  it  is  very  unimpor- 
tant how,  as  we  have  just  observed. 

Lord  Kam/tMy  a  writer  of  great  good  sense,  has  not  omitted  to  say  some- 
thing upon  this  subject*  He  verv  judiciously  asks  those  who  maintain  that 
America  was  peopled  from  Kamskatka,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
speak  the  same  lansuage  with  their  American  neighbors  on  the  opposite 
shores.  That  thev  do  not,  he  observes,  is  fully  continued  by  recent  accounts 
from  thence;  and  ** whence  we  may  conclude,  with  great  certainty,  that  the 
latter  are  not  a  colony  of  the  former.^f  We  have  confirmation  upon  confirma- 
tion, that  these  nations  speak  languages  entirely  different ;  and  mr  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  curions,  we  will  give  a  short  vocabulary  of  words  in  both,  with 
tlie  English  against  them. 

EngHjUu  Kam$katUde.  •  *  AUouiean,i 

God Nionstichtchitch.. . . .    '^ ^.  Aghogoch. 

Father. lakh '.".'.'.. .  .Auian. 

Mother Nas-kh 1 .  Anaan. 

Son Pa-atch Llaan. 

Daughter Sou^uing Aschkinn. 

Brother Ktcbidsch Koyota. 

Sister. Kos-Khou. AngUn. 

Husband Skoch Ougiinn. 

Woman Skoua-aou Al-yagar. 

Girl Kh-tchitchou Ougeghiliktnn. 

Young  boy Pahatch AuckUM>k. 

Child Pahatchitch Ouskolik. 

A  man Ouskaams Toyoch. 

The  people Kouaskon. 

Persons Ouskaamsit 

The  head T-Kfaousa Kam^a. 

The  fiice Koua-agh. Soghimaginn. 

The  nose. Kaankang Aughosinn. 

The  nostrils Kaanga Gouakik. 

The  eye Nanit Thack. 

After  obeerving  that  ^  there  are  several  cogent  arguments  to  evince  that  uie 
Americans  are  not  descended  fit>m  any  people  in  the  north  of  Asia,  or  in  the 
north  of  Europe,**  Lord  Kaimea  continues, — •*!  venmre  sdll  fbrther;  which  is, 
to  coniecture,  that  America  has  not  been  peopled  from  any  part  of  the  old 
worid.**  But  akhou^  this  last  conjecture  is  in  unison  with  those  of  many 
others,  yet  his  lordship  is  greatly  out  in  some  of  the  proofs  which  he  adduces 
in  its  support  As  we  have  no  ^und  on  which  to  controvert  this  o{>iuion, 
we  may  be  excused  fiwm  examlnmff  its  prooft ;  but  this  we  will  observe,  tha*. 
Lord  KaimeB  is  in  the  same  error  about  tne  beardlessness  of  the  Americans  as 
some  other  learned  Europeans. 

The  learned  Doctor  SwmUm,^  in  a  diasertadon  upon  the  peopling  of  Amcri- 

*  See  bis  "  Sketcfus  of  the  History  of  Man,"  a  work  which  he  published  in  1774,  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  2  vols.  4io. 

t  Vol.  ii.  71. 

t  The  Al^oateaas  inhabit  the  chaia  of  tslands  which  utreteh  from  the  north^w«st  point  of 
America  into  the  neighborhood  of  Kamskatka.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  names  are 
m  the  French  orthosraphy,  being  taken  from  a  French  translation  of  BUHngi't  voyage  into 
those  regions,  from  1785  to  1794. 

^  Doctor  John  SwrntoHf  the  eminent  aathor  of  many  parts  of  the  Ancimt  VmotrwtU  JVis> 
iory.    He  died  in  1T77.  agwl  74. 
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es^*  after  stating  the  different  opinions  of  various  authors  who  have  advocated 
in  fiivor  of  the  '*  dispersed  people,"  the  Phcenicians,  and  other  eastern  nations, 
observes,  "that,  therefore,  tlie  Americans  in  general  were  descended  from 
some  people  who  inhabited  a  country  not  so  far  distant  from  them  as  Egypt 
and  PhoBnicia,  our  readers  will,  as  we  apprehend,  readily  admit.  Now,  no 
country  can  be  pitched  upon  so  proper  and  convenient  for  this  purpose  as  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Asia,  particulairly  Great  Tarlary,  SiberiH,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  peninsula  of  Kamtscbatka.  Tbat  probably  was  the  tract  through 
which  many  Tartarian  colonies  passed  into  America,  and  peopled  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  new  world." 

This,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  most  rational  way  of  getting  inhabitants 
into  America,  if  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  peopled  from  the  "old  world." 
But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  the  existence  of  equatorial  animals 
in  America,  when  all  authors  agree  that  they  never  could  nave  passed  that 
way,  as  they  could  not  have  survived  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Moreover,  the  vocabulaiy  we  have  given,  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  proves  tliat  either  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  did  not  come  in 
from  the  north-west,  or  that,  if  they  did,  some  unknown  cause  must  have,  for 
nges,  suspendetf  all  communication  between  the  emigrants  and  their  ancestors 
upon  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia. 

In  1822,  there  appeared  in  London  a  work  which  attracted  some  attention, 
as  most  works  have^  Mpon  similar  subjects.  It  was  entided,  **  Description  of 
the  ruins  of  an  anc..  '  city,  discovered  near  Palenque,  in  the  k'mgdom  of 
Guatemala,  in  Spanish  .  .«erica :  translated  from  the  original  manuscript  re- 
|}ort  of  Capt  Don  Jivtomo  Dd  Rio :  followed  by  a  critical  investigation  and 
research  into  the  Hiitory  of  the  Amtricatu,  by  Dr.  Paul  Felix  Cabrera^  of  the 
city  of  New  Guatemala." 

Captain  Del  Rio  was  ordered  by  the  Spanish  king,  in  the  year  1786,  to 
make  an  examination  of  whatever  ruins  he  might  find,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  From  the  manuscript  he  left,  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Cabrera,  his  work  was  composed,  and  is  that  part  of  the  work  which 
concerns  us  in  our  view  of  systems  or  conjectures  concerning  the  peopling  of 
America.  We  shall  be  short  with  this  author,  as  his  system  difters  very  litrle 
fironi  some  which  we  have  already  sketched.  He  is  ver^  confident  that  he 
has  settled  the  question  how  South  America  received  its  inhabitants,  namely, 
from  the  Phcenicians,  who  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  the  ruined 
city  described  by  Captain  Del  Rio  was  built  by  the  first  adventurers. 

Doctor  Cabrera  calls  any  system,  which,  in  his  view,  does  not  hannonize  with 
tlie  Scriptures,  an  umovation  upon  the  "  holy  Catholic  religion ; "  and  rather 
than  resort  to  any  such,  he  says,  "It  is  better  to  believe  his  [God VI  workti 
miraculous,  than  endeavor  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  our  talents  by 
the  cunning  invention  of  new  systems,  in  attributing  them  to  natural  causes."^ 
The  same  reasoning  will  apply  in  this  case  as  in  a  former.  If  we  are  to  at 
tribute  every  thing  to  miracles,  wherefore  the  necessitv  of  investigation  r 
These  authors  are  fond  of  investigating  matters  in  their  way,  but  are  dis- 
pleased if  others  take  the  same  liberty.  And  should  we  follow  an  author  in 
liis  theories,  who  cuts  the  whole  business  short  by  declaring  all  to  be  a  iiiira- 
rl<*,  when  he  can  no  longer  groi>e  in  tlie  labyrinth  of  his  own  forming,  out 
ft  ader  would  be  just  in  condemning  such  waste  of  time.  When  every  thing 
which  we  cannot  at  first  sight  understand  or  comprehend  must  not  be  in 
quired  into,  from  superstitious  doubts,  then  and  there  will  be  fixed  the  bounds 
of  all  science ;  but,  as  Lord  Byron  said  upon  another  occasion,  not  till  then, 

*^lf  it  be  allowed  (says  Dr.  LawrenceU  that  all  men  are  of  the  same 
•'jiecies,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  descended  from  the  same  family 
We  have  no  data  for  determining  this  point :  it  could  indeed  only  be  settled 
hy  a  knowledge  of  facts,  which  have  long  ago  been  involved  in  the  impene 
trabie  darkness  of  antiquity."  That  climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  com 
picxion,  he  ofilers  the  following  in  proof: — 

*  Uoivenal  History,  xx.  162, 163.— See  Malone^t  edition  of  Bosweil's  Life  Dr.  Johmotk 
V.  271.  ad.  10  5  v.  l^^mo.  London,  1821 
f  Pace  30.  t  Lectures  on  Zoology,  &c.  44S.  ed.  Bvo.  Salem,  1828. 
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'^Tbe  establithmentt  of  the  Europeam  in  Am  and  America  haTe  now  8ul>- 
nated  about  three  centuries.  Fatqu^z  dt  Oama  landed  at  Calicut  in  14d8 ; 
and  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India  was  founded  in  the  becinninff  of  the  fbl- 
lowujg  century.  Brazil  was  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  same 
nation  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  16th  century.  Towards  the  end  of  tJie 
likb,  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  ColumUnUf  Coriez,  and  Pisarro. 
subjugated  for  the  Spaniards  the  West  Indian  islands,  with  the  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Su*  fValter  Ai^A  planted  an  English  colony  in  Vurginia 
ui  1584 ;  and  the  French  settlement  of  Canada  has  rather  a  later  data.  The 
colonists  have,  in  no  instance,  approached  to  the  natives  of  these  countries . 
and  their  descendants,  where  the  olood  has  been  kept  pure,  have,  at  this  time, 
the  same  characters  as  native  Europeana"  * 

The  eminent  antiquary  De  WUt  CVuitoitf  supposed  that  the  ancient  works 
(bund  in  this  country  were  similar  to  those  supposed  to  be  Roman  by  Pemiani 
m  Wales.  He  adds,  <*  The  Danes,  as  well  as  the  natk>ns  which  erected  our 
fortifications,  were  in  all  probability  of  Scythian  origin.  According  to  Plimf^ 
the  name  of  Scythian  was  conm«>n  to  all  the  nations  living  in  the  north  of 
Asia  and  Europe.*'  f 


CHAPTER  UL 

AnuioUBt  JfmmUit§$f  4^.  iUustrtUhs  of  tka  Mmmen  and  Cmttam9t  J^ndfiMm  and 
Traditmm,  of  the  indiang, 

?fti— Aiv  Ottaway  chief,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  Whii^okn^ 
wus  a  great  drunkard.  Count  Ihnitenac  asked  him  what  he  thought  brandy 
to  be  made  of;  be  replied,  that  it  must  be  made  of  hearts  and  tongues — 
•*  For,"  said  he,  "  when  1  have  drunken  plentifully  of  it,  my  heart  is  a  thousand 
strong,  and  I  can  talk,  too,  with  astonishmg  fireedom  and  rapidity."  t 

Honor.— A  chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English 
in  the  French  wars,  chanced  to  meet  in  battle  his  own  father,  who  was  fight- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  French.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  deal  a  deadly  blow 
ujion  his  hend,  he  discovered  who  he  was,  and  said  to  him,  "You  have  once 
given  nie  life,  and  now  I  give  it  to  you.  Let  me  meet  you  no  more ;  for  I 
have  imid  the  debt  I  owed  you.''§ 

RtcUesmess. — In  Connecticut  River,  about  **  900  miles  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  is  a  narrow  of  5  yards  only,  formed  bv  two  shelving  mountains  of 
9olid  rock.  Throiigh  this  chasm  are  compelled  to  pass  all  the  waters  which 
in  the  time  of  the  m>ods  bury  the  northern  country."  It  is  a  frightful  passage 
of  about  400  yards  in  length.  No  boat,  or,  as  my  autlior  expresses  it,  **  no 
.  living  creature,  was  ever  known  to  pass  through  this  narrow,  except  an  Indian 
woman."  This  woman  had  undertaken  to  cross  the  river  just  above,  and 
although  she  had  the  god  Bacchus  by  her  side,  yet  Neptune  prevailed  in  spite 
of  their  united  efifbrts,  and  the  canoe  was  hurried  down  the  frightfril  gulf. 
While  this  Indian  woman  was  thus  hurrying  to  certain  destruction,  as  she  liad 
every  reason  to  expect,  she  seized  upon  her  l>ottle  of  rum,  and  did  not  take  it 
from  her  mouth  until  the  last  drop  was  quaffed.  She  was  marvellously  pre- 
served, and  was  actually  picked  up  several  miles  below,  floating  in  the  canoe, 
still  quite  drunk.  When  it  was  known  what  she  had  done,  and  being  asked 
how  she  dared  to  drink  so  much  rum  with  the  prospect  of  certain  death  before 
her,  she  answered  that  she  knew  it  was  too  much  for  one  time,  but  she  was 
unwilling  that  any  of  it  should  be  loot  || 

*  Lectures  on  Zoolory,  Sic.  464.  465.  ed.  8vo.    Salem,  1828. 

t  A  Memoir  on  the  AntiquUUt  of  tlu  WetUm  Parts  of  the  State  of  N.  York,  pages  9,  10 
8vo.    Albany,  1818. 
;  UnivMsml  Mmeoin  for  1769.  $  Ibid.  D  Peter$'$  Hisi.  Coonecticai 
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Jiuhee. — A  raiaeioDaiy  rnkfing  among'  a  certain  tribe  of  Indiana,  wao  quo 
fifij,  after  he  had  been  preaebinjj^  to  them.  Invited  l»r  their  ehief  to  Tint  Ino 
wigwam.  After  havinff  been  kindly  entertained,  and  being  about  to  deport, 
the  chief  took  him  by  the  band  and  said,  **  I  have  very  bad  squaw.  She  had 
two  little  children.  One  she  loved  well,  the  other  she  hated.  In  a  cold  night, 
when  I  was  gone  hunting  in  the  woods,  she  shut  it  out  of  the  wigwam,  and 
it  froze  to  death.  What  must  be  done  with  her?"  The  miasioiiary  replied, 
<*She  must  be  hanffed."  ^'Ah!"  said  the  efaie^  '^go^thoo,  and  l»&|^  youi 
God,  whom  you  make  just  like  her." 

Mof^nammihL^^A  hunter,  in  his  wanderings  for  game,  fell  among  the  back 
settlements  of  Virginia,  and  by  reason  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was 
induced  to  seek  refuge  at  the  house  of  a  planter,  whom  he  met  at  his  door. 
Admiaraon  was  refused  him.  Being  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  asked  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  but  was  answered  in  every  case,  <*  No ! 
jfoa  shall  have  nothing  hcare !  Get  wmgone^  uou  huEan  dog!^  It  happened, 
m  process  of  time,  that  this  same  planter  lost  himself  in  the  woods,  and,  after 
a  fktiguinff  day's  travel,  he  came  to  an  Indian's  cabin,  into  which  be  was 
welcomed  On  inquiring  the  way,  and  the  distance  to  the  white  settlements, 
being  told  hj  the  Indian  that  he  could  not  go  in  the  night,  and  belnff  kindly 
ofiered  lodffmg  and  victuals,  he  gladly  refreshed  and  reposed  himseUT  In  the 
Indian's  cahin.  In  the  morning,  he  conducted  him  through  ti^e  wilderness, 
agreeably  to  his  promise  the  night  before,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
habitations  of  the  whites.  As  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave  of  the  planter, 
be  looked  him  fiiU  in  the  fiice,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  him. 
HorrorH9itruck  at  finding  himseU*  thus  in  the  power  of  a  man  he  bad  so 
inhumanlv  treated,  and  dumb  with  shame  on  thinking  of  the  manner  it  was 
requited,  be  began  at  length  to  make  excuses,  and  b^  a  thousand  pardons^ 
when  the  Indian  interrupted  him,  and  said,  "  When  you  see  poor  Indians 
&intinx  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  dont  say  again,  <  Get  you  ffone,  you  Indian 
dog  I' "  He  then  dismissed  him  to  return  to  his  friends.  My  author  adds, 
''It  is  not  difficult  to  say,  which  of  these  two  had  the  best  claim  to  the  name 
of  Christian."  • 

Deeepiion, — The  captain  of  a  vessel,  having  a  desire  to  make  a  present  to  a 
lady  or  some  fine  oranges  which  he  had  just  brought  fit>m  ^  the  sugar  idands," 
gave  them  to  an  Indiui  in  his  employ  to  calrry  to  her.  Lest  he  should  not 
perfium  the  office  punctually,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  to  be  taken  along  with 
the  present,  that  she  might  detect  the  bearer,  if  he  should  fail  to  deliver  the 
whole  of  what  he  was  intrusted  with.  The  Indian,  durinr  the  jouniey, 
reflected  how  he  should  refivdi  himself  with  the  oranges,  and  not  be  fbimd 
out  Not  having  any  apprehension  of  the  manner  of  oommtmication  by 
writinff,  be  concluded  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  keep  his  design  seeret 
fitHn  the  letter  itMlf,  supposing  that  would  tell  of^him  if  he  did  not ;  bo  there- 
fore  laid  it  upon  the  siound,  and  rolled  a  lfu*ge  stone  upon  it,  and  retired  to 
some  distance,  where  he  regaled  himself  with  several  of  the  oranges^  and  then 
proceeded  on  his  journey.  On  delivering  lAie  remainder  and  the  letter  to  the 
ladjr,  she  asked  him  where  tiie  rest  of  the  oranges  were ;  he  said  he  had 
delivered  all ;  she  told  him  that  the  letter  said  there  were  several  more  sent ; 
to  which  he  answered  that  the  letter  lied,  and  she  must  hot  believe  it  But  he 
was  soon  confronted  in  his  falsehood,  and,  begging  forgiveness  of  the  offenro 
was  pardoned,  t 

JStrewdne9$,'-'AB  Governor  Joseph  Dudley  of  Maiaachusetts  was  superiu 
tendinff  some  of  his  workmen,  he  took  notice  of  an  able-bodied  Indian,  who, 
hfdf^ni&ed,  would  come  and  look  on,  as  a  pastime,  to  see  his  men  work.  The 
governor  took  occasion  one  day  to  ask  him  t^Ay  ke  did  not  work  and  gd  mnne 
dothe$y  wherewiA  to  cover  himo^.  The  Indian  answered  bv  adung  him  10^ 
he  did  not  to&rL  The  governor,  pointing  vrith  Ins  finger  to  his  head,  said,  <*  7 
^oork  headworitf  and  so  have  no  need  to  work  with  my  hands  as  you  riiould." 
The  Indian  then  said  he  would  work  if  any  one  would  employ  him.    Tho 

•  Caref't  MoMum,  vl.  40, 

t  Urh^t  Voyage  to  N.  England  In  ITOft,  Svo.    Londoo.  ITK. 
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ffovernor  told  him  he  wanted  a  calf  killed,  and  that,  if  he  would  ^  and  do  it, 
he  would  give  him  a  shilling.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and  went  mimediately 
and  killed  the  calf,  and  then  went  sauntering  about  as  before.  The  governor, 
on  observing  what  he  had  done,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  dress  the  calt 
before  he  left  it  The  Indian  answered,  *'JVb,  no,  Copanoh;  that  was  not  in 
the  bargain :  I  was  to  have  a  shilling  for  killing  him.  ^m  he  no  dead^  Copan- 
oh f^  [governor.]  The  governor,  seeing  himself  thus  outwitted,  told  him  to 
dress  it,  and  he  would  give  him  another  shilling. 

This  done,  and  in  possession  of  two  shillings,  the  Indian  goes  directly  to  a 
grog-shop  for  rum.  After  a  short  stay,  he  returned  to  tlie  governor,  and  Johl 
him  he  bad  given  him  a  bad  shilling-piece,  and  presented  a  bruss  one  to  be 
exchanged.  The  governor,  thinking  possibly  it  might  have  been  the  cose, 
gave  him  another.  It  was  not  long  before  he  returned  a  second  time  w  itli 
another  brass  shilling  to  be  exchanged  ;  the  governor  was  now  convinced  of 
his  knavery,  but,  not  caring  to  make  words  at  the  time,  gave  him  another  ; 
and  thus  the  fellow  got  four  shillings  for  one. 

The  governor  detennined  to  have  the  rogue  corrected  for  his  abuse,  and, 
meeting  with  him  soon  after,  told  him  he  must  take  a  letter  to  Boston  for  him 
[and  gave  him  a  half  a  crown  for  the  service.]  *  The  letter  was  directed  to  tlie 
keeper  of  bridewell,  ordering  him  to  give  the  bearer  so  many  lashes ;  but, 
mistrusting  that  all  was  not  exactly  agreeable,  and  meeting  a  servant  of  the 
governor  on  the  road,  ordered  him,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to  carry  the 
letter  immediately,  as  he  was  in  haste  to  return.  The  consequence  was,  this 
servant  got  egreffiously  whipped.  When  the  governor  learned  what  bad 
taken  place,  he  felt  no  litde  chagrin  at  being  Sius  twice  outwitted  by  the 
Indian. 

He  did  not  see  the  feUow  for  some  time  after  this,  but  at  length,  falling  in 
with  him,  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  cheated  and  deceived  him  so 
many  times.  Taking  the  governor  again  in  his  own  play,  he  answered, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  **  Head  toork,  Coponoh,  head  work ! "  The 
governor  was  now  so  well  pleased  that  he  forgave  the  whole  offence.f 

Equality, — Ad  Indian  chief,  on  being  asked  whetheT  his  people  were  free, 
answered,  "Why  not,  since  I  myself  am  free,  although  then*  king?  "J 

Matrimony. — "  An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  spent  much  time 
among  the  whitepeople,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  one  day, 
about  the  year  17/0,  observed  that  the  Indians  had  not  only  a  much  easier 
way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  also  a  more  certain  way  of  getting 
a  good  one.  *  For,'  said  he  in  broken  English,  *  white  man  court — court — 
may  be  one  whole  year ! — ^may  be  two  years  before  he  marry !  Well — may 
be  then  he  get  very  good  wire— but  may  be  not — ^naay  be  very  cross!  Well, 
now  suppose  cross !  scold  so  soon  as  get  awake  in  the  morning !  scold  all 
day ! — scold  until  sleep ! — all  one— he  must  keep  him ! — ^White  people  have 
law  forbidding  throw  away  wife  he  be  ever  so  cross — must  keep  him  always ! 
Well,  how  does  Indian  do?  Indian,  when  he  see  industrious  squaw,  he 
go  to  him,  place  his  two  fore-fingers  close  aside  each  other  make  two  like 
one — then  look  squaw  in  the  face — see  him  smile — this  is  all  one  he  sny 
yes ! — so  he  take  him  home— no  danger  he  be  cross  I  No,  no — squaw  knou 
too  well  what  Indian  do  if  he  cross!  throw  him  away  and  take  anotiier! — 
Squaw  love  to  eat  meat — no  husband  no  meat  Squaw  do  every  thing  to 
please  husband,  he  do  every  thing  to  please  squaw — ^live  happy.'  "§ 

Thleration, — ^In  the  year  1791,  two  Creek  chiefti  accompanied  an  American 
to  England,  where,  as  usual,  they  attracted  great  attention,  and  many  fioi-kcd 
aroimd  them,  as  well  to  learn  their  ideas  of  certain  things  as  to  behold  *^  tiie 
savages."  Being  asked  their  opinion  of  religion,  or  of  what  religion  they  were, 
one  made  answer,  that  they  had  no  priests  in  their  country,  or  established 
religion,  for  they  thought,  tliat,  upon  a  subject  where  there  was  no  possibility 
of  people's  agreeing  m  opinion,  and  as  it  was  altogether  matter  of  men 


*  A  sentence  added  in  a  version  of  this  anecdotejn  Carnf*  Musenm,  vi.  20i. 

f  Urinr,  ut  sttpra.  120. 

i  HeeMe¥>elder*s  Hist  Ind.  Nations. 


t  Vr"f*  "*?  f^''^V.'^;   .  «,    .  ^  Caret^s  MuMum,  vi.  468. 
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opinioii,  *^  it  was  best  that  every  one  should  paddle  his  canoe  his  own  way.** 
Here  is  a  volume  of  instruction  in  a  short  answer  of  a  savage ! 

Justice, — A  white  trader  sold  a  quantity  of  powder  to  an  Indian,  and  im 
poeed  upon  him  by  making  him  believe  it  was  a  grain  which  ffrew  like  wheat, 
by  sowing  it  upon  the  ground.  He  was  greatly  elated  by  the  prospect,  not 
only  of  raising  nis  own  powder,  but  of  being  able  to  supply  others,  and  there- 
by becominj^  immensely  rich.  Having  prepared  his  ground  with  great  care, 
he  sowed  his  powder  with  the  utmost  exactness  in  the  spring.  Month  afle* 
month  passed  away,  but  his  powder  did  not  even  sprout,  and  winter  came 
before  ne  was  satisfied  that  he  had  been  deceived.  He  said  nothing;  but 
some  time  after,  when  the  trader  had  forgotten  the  trick,  the  same  Indian  suc- 
ceeded in  ^ttinff  credit  of  him  to  a  large  amount  The  time  set  for  |)ayment 
having  expired,  he  sought  out  the  Indian  at  his  residence,  and  demanded'  pa)  • 
ment  fbr  his  goods.  The  Indian  heard  his  demand  with  great  complaiskice ; 
then,  looking  him  shrewdly  in  the  eye,  said,  ^  Me  pay  y<m  when  mv  jxnoder 
grow/*  This  was  enough.  The  guilty  white  man  quickly  retraced  his  steps, 
satisfied,  we  apprehend,  to  balance  his  account  with  the  chagrin  he  hod  re 
ceived. 

Hunting. — ^The  Indians  had  methods  to  catch  game  which  served  them  ex- 
tremely well  The  same  month  in  which  the  Mayflower  brought  over  the 
fore&thers,  November,  1620,  to  the  shores  of  Plimouth,  sevei-al  of  them 
ranged  about  the  woods  near  by  to  learn  what  the  country  contained.  Having 
wandered  ferther  than  they  were  apprized,  in  their  endeavor  to  return,  they 
say,  **  We  were  shrewdly  puzzled,  and  lost  our  way.  As  we  wandered,  we 
came  to  a  tree,  where  a  young  sprit  was  bowed  down  over  a  bow,  and  some 
acorns  strewed  underneath.  Stephen  Hopkins  said,  it  had  been  to  catch  some 
deer.  So,  as  we  were  looking  at  it,  fFUltam  Bradford  being  in  the  rear,  when 
he  came  looking  also  upon  it,  and  as  he  went  about,  it  gave  a  sudden  jerk  up, 
and  he  was  immediately  caught  up  by  the  legs.  It  was  (they  continue)  a  vei^ 
pretty  device,  made  with  a  rope  of  their  own  making,  [of  bark  or  some  kind 
of  roots  probably,]  and  having  a  noose  as  artificially  made  as  any  roper  in 
England  can  make,  and  as  &e  ours  as  can  be;  which  we  brought  away 


PreaMng  against  Practice, — John  Simon  was  a  Sogkonate,  who,  about  the 
year  1700,  was  a  settled  minister  to  that  tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
generally  temperate,  but  sometimes  remiss  in  the  latter  particular.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  told  as  characteristic  of  his  notions  of  justice.  Simony 
on  account  of  his  deportment,  was  created  justice  of  the  peace,  and  when  dif 
ficokies  occurred  involving  any.  of  his  people,  he  sat  with  the  English  justice 
to  aid  in  making  up  judgment  It  happened  that  Simon^s  squaw,  with  some 
others,  had  committed  some  offence.  Justice  ^my  and  Simon,  in  making  up 
their  minds,  estimated  the  amount  of  the  offence  differently ;  Almy  thought 
each  should  receive  eight  or  ten  stripes,  but  Simon  said,  ^  No,  Jour  or  fioe  art 
enough — Poor  Indians  art  ignoranty  and  it  is  not  Chnslian^l^  to  punish  so 
harmy  those  who  are  ignoranty  as  those  who  have  knowledge.**  Simon*8  judg- 
ment prevailed.  When  Mr.  ^my  asked  John  how  many  his  wife  should 
receive,  he  said,  ^DoubUy  because  she  had  knovdedge  to  ?iave  done  better;**  but 
Colonel  JUmyy  out  of  regard  to  John's  feelings,  wholly  remitted  his  wife's 
punishment  John  looked  very  serious,  and  made  no  reply  while  in  presence 
of  the  court,  but,  on  the  first  fit  opportunity,  remonstrated  very  severely 
against  his  jud^ent,  and  said  to  him,  **  To  whitt  puroose  do  we  preach  a  relt- 
gum  ofjustuXy  \f  wedo  unrighteousness  in  jwtgment  ^ 

Sam  Hide, — ^There  are  few,  we  imagine,  who  have  not  heard  of  this  per- 
sonage ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  great  notoriety,  we  might  not  be  though 
nrums  in  the  rest  of  our  woik,  were  we  to  enter  seriously  into  his  biography 
lor  the  reason,  that  from  his  day  to  this,  his  name  has  been  a  by-word  in  all 
New  E!ngland,  and  means  as  much  as  to  say  the  greatest  of  liars.  It  is  on 
tecount  of  the  following  anecdote  that  he  is  noticed. 

*  Moun'i  RfJaiioii. 
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Srnn  HUk  y^tm  a  noCorioue  cider-drinker  as  weH  as  liar,  and  osed  to  travel  the 
^UDtry  to  and  fro  begging  it  from  door  to  door.  At  one  time  be  happened 
ji  a  region  of  country  where  cider  was  very  hard  to  be  procured,  either  from 
tts  scarcity,  or  from  Sam^s  frequent  visita  However,  cider  he  was  determined 
ix>  have,  if  Wing,  in  any  shape  or  color,  would  sain  it  Being  not  far  from 
the  house  of^  an  acquaintance,  who  he  knew  had  cider,  but  he  knew,  or  wan 
well  satisfied,  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  beggings  he  could  not  get  it,  he  set 
his  wits  at  work  to  lay  a  plan  to  msure  it  This  did  not  occupy  him  long. 
On  airiving  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman,  instead  of  adung  for  cider,  he  in- 
quired for  the  man  of  the  house,  whom,  on  appearing,  Sam  requested  to  go 
aside  with  him,  as  he  had  sometliing  of  importance  to  communicate  to  him. 
When  they  were  by  diemselves,  Sam  told  him  he  had  that  morning  shot  a  fine 
deer,  and  that,  if  he  would  ^ve  him  a  crown,  he  woukl  tell  him  where  it  was. 
The  gentleman  did  not  inchne  to  do  this,  but  offered  half  a  crown.  Finally, 
Sam  said,  as  he  had  walked  a  great  distance  that  morning,  and  was  very  dry, 
for  a  half  a  crown  and  a  mug  of  cider  he  would  tell  him.  This  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  price  paid.  Now  Sam  was  required  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
the  deer  was  to  be  found,  which  he  did  in  this  manner.  He  said  to  his  friend, 
You  know  of  $uch  a  meadoWy  describinff  it — Yes — You  know  a  btgoik  tree,  with 
a  big  top  hy^  litOe  hrookr-^Yesr^Wel^  under  thai  irte  lies  the  deer.  This  was 
satisfactory,  and  Sam  departed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  meadow 
was  found,  and  the  tree  by  the  brook,  but  no  deer.  The  duped  man  could 
hardly  contain  himself  on  considering  what  he  had  been  doinff.  To  look 
after  Som  for  satisfaction  would  be  worse  than  looking  after  the  deer ,  so  the 
farmer  concluded  to  go  home  contented.  Some  years  after,  he  happened  to 
fall  in  with  the  Indian ;  and  he  immediately  began  to  rally  him  for  deceiving 
him  so,  and  demanded  back  bis  money  and  pay  for  his  ckler  and  trouble. 
HJi^  said  Sam,  umdd  you  find  fault  if  Indian  told  truth  half  the  Itme?— No 
^-WdLf  says  Siim,  uou  find  kim  meadow  f — ^Yee — You  find  hm  trte^ — ^Yes — 
What  for  then  you  find  fault,  Sean  Hide,tdien  he  toldyou  twotru^tomeUef 
The  afiair  ended  here.    Sam  heard  no  more  from  the  farmer. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  Sam  Hide^  which,  coald  tb^ 
be  collected,  would  fill  many  pftgea.  He  died  in  Dedham,  5  January,  1732, 
At  the  gre^  age  of  105  vears.  He  was  a  great  jester,  and  passed  for  an  un- 
common wit  In  all  the  wars  against  the  Indians  during  his  lifetime,  he 
served  the  English  faithfully,  and  bad  the  name  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  had 
himself  killed  19  of  the  enemy,  and  tried  hard  to  make  up  the  SOth,  but  was 
tinable. 

Characters  contrasted. — ^^An  Indian  of  the  Kennebeck  tribe,  remarka- 
ble for  hiH  good  cx>nduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  state,  and  fixed 
himself  in  a  new  township  where  a  number  of  fiuniKes  were  settled.  Though 
not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice  against  Indians  prevented  any  sym- 
pathy with  himi.  This  was  shown  at  the  death  of  bis  only  child,  when  none 
of  the  people  came  near  him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  some  of  the 
itiliahitaiits  and  baid  to  them,  fVhen  tohite  man*s  thM  die,  fndian  man  he  sorrif 
— he  hdp  biary  kim^ — Hlien  my  child  dxt,  no  one  speak  to  me — I  make  his  grave 
alone.  I  can  no  Iwe  here.  He  gave  up  hb  farm,  dug  up  the  body  of  his  chiki, 
and  carrieH  it  with  him  300  m^es  through  the  forests,  to  jom  the  Canaila 
Indians!"* 

v9  ludicrous  Error. — ^Tbere  was  published  in  London,  in  1762,  <<The 
American  Gazetteer,"  &c.f  in  which  is  the  following  account  of  Bristol, 
K.I.  **  A  county  and  town  in  N.  England.  The  capitd  is  remarkable  for  the 
King  of  Spain*s  hamng  a  palace  in  it,  and  being  Killed  there ;  and  also  for 
Crotm  the  noet's  begging  it  6f  Charles  II."  The  blunder  did  not  rest  here, 
hilt  is  found  in  "The  N.  AMEaiCAEi  and  the  West  Iicdiak  Gabetteer,"!  &c. 
Thus  PhUip  of  Spain  seems  to  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being  mistaken  for 
Philip  of  the  Wampanoags,  alias  Pometacom  of  Fokanoket. 


*  Tm  \(^r'       -ti«  r>  Oil  til'  r    •,  rn  States,  294.  f  3  vols.  12mo.  witbout  naina. 

t   '    *'  '    n.  1.«  i'       P88,  also  luionjnnoitt. 
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Ongm  €r  Muming  of  the  Mnne  CcnMkia.— It  is  said,  dmt  Canada  was  diseor- 
ered  by  tlie  Spamarda,  before  the  time  of  Cartier,  and  tbat  tbe  Bay  of  Cba- 
tetire  was  discovered  bv  tbein,  and  is  tbe  same  as  the  Baye  dea  Espagnola; 
and  that  the  Spaoioran,  not  meeting  with  any  appearances  of  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  said  to  one  another,  aoa  nadoj  which  in  their  lanffuaffe  signi- 
fied, noUnmg  hart,  and  forthwith  departed  from  the  country.  The  Indians, 
baTiDfr  fae^  these  words,  retained  them  in  theur  memories,  and,  when  the 
Prendi  came  amonc  them,  made  use  of  them,  probably  by  way  of  salutation, 
not  understanding  meir  import ;  and  they  were  supposed  by  the  voyagers  to 
be  the  name  of  the  coun&y.  It  was  only  necesmry  to  drop  the  first  letter, 
and  use  the  two  words  as  two  syllables,  and  the  word  Canada  was  complete.* 

But  as  long  ago  as  when  Father  CkarUwnx  wrote  his  admurable  History 
OF  Niew  Frmct^  he  added  a  note  upon  the  derivation  of  the  name  Canada, 
in  vHiich  be  said  some  dmived  it  firom  an  Iroquois  word  meaning  an  assem- 
blage 6[  houses.t  Doctor  /.  it  FwfAtr  has  a  learned  note  upon  it  also,  in  his 
valuable  account  of  Vo/yages  and  Discoveries  in  the  North,  He  objects  to  the 
Jka  Ahda  origin,  because^  in  Spanish,  the  word  for  here  is  not  ooo,  but  ootis, 
and  thht  to  fbrin  Canada  from  Jlquinada  would  be  forced  and  unnatural  Yet 
he  says,  **'  In  ancient  maps  we  often  find  Ca:  da  JSTada^  that  is.  Cape  Nothing. 
**  But' fix>m  a  Canadian  [Indian]  vocabulary,  annexed  to  the  original  edition 
6f  the  second  voyage  of  Jaques  Cartier,  Paris,  1545,  it  appears^  that  an  assem- 
blage of  houses,  or  habitations,  i.  e.  a  totcn,  was  by  tbe  natives  called  Canada. 
CtaHer  says,  iZz  t^fpellerU  une  ViUe — CanadaJ*  Mr.  Heckewelder  is  of  much 
the  same  opinion  as  Charlevoix  and  Forster,  He  says,  that  in  a  prayer-book 
in  the  Mohawk  language,  he  read  **  JV*e  KAVADA-gonf^h  Konwayatsk  Jvaxareth,^ 
vrfaicb  was  a  translation  of  "  in  a  citt  called  Nazareth." 

Qr^ftn  of  the  Name  Yankee^ — Ajtbitrt,  an  author  who  did  not  respect  the 
Americans,  any  more  than  many  others  who  have  been  led  captive  by  them,  has 
the  following  paragraph  upon  this  wordj — ^The  lower  class  of  these  Yan- 
ftres— apropos,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  just  to  observe  to  you  the  etymology 
<^  this  term :  it  is  derived  from  a  Cherokee  word,  eankte,  which  signifies 
eoward  and  slave.  This  epithet  of  yankee  was  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  N.  England  by  the  Virginians,  for  not  assisting  them  in  a  war  with  the 
Cherokees,  and  they  have  always  been  held  in  derision  by  it  But  the  name 
has  been  more  prevalent  since  [1775]  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  tbe 
soldiery  at  Boston  used  it  as  a  term  of  reproach ;  but  after  the  aftair  at  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  tbe  Americans  gloried  in  it  Yankee-doodle  is  now  their  pcoan,  a 
fiivorite  of  favorites,  played  in  their  army,  esteemed  as  warlike  as  the  grena- 
dier's inarch — ^it  is  the  lover's  spell,  the  nurse's  lullaby.  After  our  rapS  siir- 
eesses,  we  held  the  yankees  in  great  contempt ;  but  it  was  not  a  little  morti- 
lyinff  to  hear  them  play  this  tune,  when  their  army  marched  down  to  our  sur- 
render." § 

But  Mr.  Hecketoelder  thinks  that  the  Indians,  in  endeavoring  to  pronounce 
tiie  name  Engtieh,  could  get  that  sound  no  nearer  than  these  letters  give  it, 
yengees.    Th&  was  perhaps  the  true  origin  of  Yankee. 

A  ainguUtr  Stratagem  to  escape  Thrturt, — ^^Some  years  ago  tbe  Shawano 
Indians,  Deing  obliged  to  remove  from  their  habitations,  in  their  way  took  a 
Muskohge  warrior,  known  by  the  name  of  old  Scrany,  prisoner ;  they  bas- 
tinadoed him  severely,  and  condemned  him  to  the  fiery  torttne.    He  under- 


Tbe  formerTfl .  England  Rarities,  5]  sayi,  Canada  was  '*  so  called  iirom  Monsieur  Cane." 
Hie  laOer  [HisL  America,  11  says,  "  Ccmadaf  in  tbe  Indian  language,  signiiies  tbe  MotOh  of 
Ae  Commtry,  from  can,  mouth,  and  ada,  tbe  countrj^." 

t  Qnelqaes-ones  d^rivent  ce  nom  du  root  Iroquois  K(mmaia,qpxL  se  prononce  canadoy  et  stg> 
Bi6e  an  amas  de  cabannes.    HitL  Now.  France,  i.  9. 

t  Trawls  thromgh  the  htUrior  FarU  of  North  America,  1716,  iee,  vol.  ii.  46, 47.  AfUmr% 
was  an  oflieer  in  General  Bwrgoipu^e  army,  and  was  among  tbe  captives  surrendered  aj 
Saralm. 

(  Tfis  dirfvaiioa  is  alowsi  as  hidicroas  as  that  givM  by  hvbig  in  his  IC]ii«ke»b*eker. 
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went  a  great  deal  without  Bbowiriff  auy  concern  ;  bis  countenance  and  beha- 
vior were  as  n"  he  suffered  not  the  least  pain.  He  told  his  persecutors  with  a 
bold  voice,  that  he  was  a  warrior ;  that  he  had  gained  roost  of  his  martial 
reputation  at  the  expense  of  their  nation,  and  was  desirous  of  showing  theni, 
in  the  act  of  dying,  that  he  was  still  as  much  their  superior,  as  when  he  headec] 
bis  gallant  countrymen :  that  although  he  had  fallen  into  their  bands,  and  for- 
feited the  protection  of  the  divine  power  by  some  impurity  or  other,  when 
carrying  the  holy  ark  of  war  against  his  devoted  enemies,  yet  he  had  so  much 
remaining  virtue  as  would  enable  him  to  punish  himself  more  exquisitely  than 
all  their  despicable,  ignorant  crowd  possibly  could ;  and  that  be  would  do  so, 
if  they  gave  him  liberty  by  untying  nim,  and  handing  him  one  of  the  red-hot 
gun-barrels  out  of  the  fire.  The  proposal,  and  his  method  of  address,  appeared 
so  exceedingly  bold  and  uncommon,  that  his  request  was  |;ranted.  Then 
suddenly  seizing  one  end  of  the  red-hot  barrel,  and  brandisbmg  it  from  side 
to  side,  leaped  down  a  prodigious  steep  and  high  bank  into  a  branch  of  the 
river,  dived  through  it,  ran  over  a  small  island,  and  passed  the  other  branch, 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets ;  and  though  numbers  of  his  enemies  were  in  close 
pursuit  of  him,  he  got  into  a  bramble-swamp,  through  which,  though  naked 
and  in  a  mangled  condition,  he  reached  his  own  country." 

An  unparallekd  Cast  of  Suffering. — ^**The  Shawano  Indians  captured  a 
warrior  of  the  Anantoocah  nation,  and  put  him  to  the  stake,  accoiding  to  their 
usual  cruel  solemnities :  having  unconcernedly  suffered  much  torture,  he  told 
them,  with  scorn,  they  did  not  know  how  to  punish  a  noted  enemy ;  therefor© 
be  was  willing  to  teach  them;  and  would  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assertion  if 
they  allowed  him  the  opportunity.  Accordingly  he  requested  of  them  a  pipe 
and  some  tobacco,  which  was  given  him  ;  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  it,  he  sat 
down,  naked  as  he  was,  on  the  women's  burning  torches,  that  were  within  his 
circle,  and  continued  smoking  his  pipe  without  the  least  discomposure:  On 
this  a  head  warrior  leaped  up,  and  said,  they  saw  plain  enough  that  he  was  a 
warrior,  and  not  afraid  of  dying,  nor  should  he  have  died,  only  that  he  was 
both  spoiled  by  the  fire,  and  devoted  to  it  by  their  laws ;  however,  thouffh  he 
was  a  very  dangei'ous  enemy,  and  his  nation  a  treacherous  people,  it  should 
be  seen  that  they  paid  a  regard  to  braveiy,  even  in  one  who  was  marked  with 
war  streaks  at  the  cost  of  many  of  the  lives  of  their  beloved  kindred ;  and  then 
by  way  of  favor,  he  with  bis  friendly  tomahawk  instantly  put  an  end  to  all  his 
pains.**  * 

Ignorance  the  Offspring  of  absurd  Opinions, — ^The  resolution  and  courage  of 
the  Indians,  says  Colonel  Jiogers,  "under  sickness  and  pain,  is  truly  surpris- 
ing. A  young  woman  will  be  in  labor  a  whole  day  without  uttering  one 
groan  or  cry ;  should  she  betray  such  a  weakness,  they  would  immediately 
say,  that  she  was  unwoithy  to  l>e  a  mother,  and  that  her  offspring  could  not 
fail  of  being  cowards."  f 

A  J^orthem  Custom, — When  Mr.  Hecame  was  on  the  Coppermine  River,  in 
1771,  some  of  the  Copper  Indians  in  his  company  killed  a  number  of  Esqui- 
maux, by  which  act  they  considered  themselves  unclean ;  and  all  concerned 
in  the  murder  were  not  allowed  to  cook  any  provisions,  either  for  themselves 
or  others.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  eat  of  others'  cooking,  but  not 
until  they  had  painted,  with  a  kind  of  red  earth,  all  the  space  between  their 
nose  and  chin,  as  well  as  a  greater  part  of  their  cheeks,  almost  to  their  ears. 
Neither  would  they  use  any  other  dish  or  pipe,  than  their  own. } 

Another  Pocahontas, — While  Lems  and  Clarke  were  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  1805,  one  of  their  men  went  one  evening  into  a  village  of 
the  Killamuk  Indians,  alone,  a  small  distance  from  his  party,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  creek  from  that  of  the  encampment.  A  strange  Indian 
happened  to  be  there  also,  who  expressed  great  n^spect  and  love  for  the  white 

•  The  two  preceding  relations  are  from  Lori'r'f  Voi"  gef  and  TVoiWa,  72  and  73,  a  book  of 
small  pretensions,  but  one  of  the  best  on  IndiHii  hisK  i  \ .  Its  author  lived  among  the  Indian! 
of  the  North- West,  as  an  Indian  trader,  about  19  3*eai8. 

f  Concin  Account  of  N.  America,  212.  t  Journey  to  the  Northern  Omom,  SOS. 
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man ;  but  in  reality  be  meant  to  murder  him  for  the  articles  he  had  about  him 
This  happened  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Chinnook  woman,  and  she 
determined  at  once  to  save  his  life :  therefore,  when  the  white  man  was  about 
to  return  to  his  companions,  the  Indian  was  going  to  accompany  him,  and  kill 
him  in  the  way.  As  they  were  about  to  set  out,  the  woman  caught  the  white 
man  by  the  clothes,  to  prevent  his  goiuff  with  the  Indian.  He,  not  under- 
standing her  intention,  pulled  away  from  her ;  but  as  a  last  resort^  she  ran  out 
mid  shrieked,  which  raised  the  men  in  every  direction ;  and  the  Indian 
became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  made  his  escape  before  the  white 
man  knew  he  had  been  in  danger. 

Self-command  in  Time  of  Danger, — ^There  was  in  Carolina  a  noted  chief  of 
the  \  ainois  »es,  who,  in  the  year  1702,  with  about  600  of  his  countrymen, 
w"nt  with  Colonel  Daniel  and  Colonel  Moore  against  the  Spaniaids  in  Flori- 
da. His  name  was  Jhrratommakaw,  When  the  English  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  undertaking,  and  as  they  were  retreating  to  their  boats,  they 
became  alarmed,  supposing  the  Spaniards  were  upon  them.  Airntommakaw^ 
haviug  arrived  at  the  boats,  was  reposing  himself  upon  his  oars,  and  was  last 
asleep.  The  soldiers  rallied  him  for  being  so  slow  in  his  retreat,  and  order.d 
him  to  make  more  haste:    **But  he  replied,  *  No— though  tour  governor 

,  LEAVES  YOU,  I  WILL  IfOT  STIR  TILL  I  HAVE  SEEN  ALL  MT  MEN  BEFORE  ME.'  " 

Indifference, — JMdhau  was  a  sachem  of  Maryland,  whoso  residence  was 
upon  the  Potomack,  when  that  country  was  setded  by  the  English  in  16;33-4. 
The  place  of  his  residence  was  named,  like  the  river,  Potomack.  As  usual 
with  the  Indians,  he  received  the  English  under  Governor  Calvert  with  ffreat 
attention.  It  should  be  noted,  that  ArcMhau  was  not  head  sachem  of  the 
Potomacks,  but  governed  instead  of  his  nephew,  who  was  a  child,  and  who, 
like  the  head  men  of  Virginia,  was  called  werowance.  From  this  place  tlie 
colonists  sailed  20  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  to  a  place  called  Piscattaway. 
Here  a  wt'rowance  went  on  board  the  governor's  pinnace,  to  treat  with  him. 
On  being  asked  whether  he  was  willing  the  English  should  settle  in  his 
country,  in  case  they  found  a  place  convenient  for  them,  he  made  answer, 
^  I  tcUl  not  bid  you  go,  neither  will  I  bid  you  stay,  but  you  may  use  your  oum 
discretum^*  * 

Tktir  JVotions  of  the  Learning  of  the  Whiie$. — ^At  the  congress  at  Lancaster, 
in  1744,  between  the  government  of  Virginia  and  the  Five  Nations,  the 
Indians  were  told  that,  it  they  would  send  some  of  their  young  men  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  English  would  give  them  an  education  at  their  college.  An  orator 
replied  to  this  offer  as  follows: — ^"VVe  know  that  you  highly  esteem  the  kind 
of  learning  taught  in  those  colleges,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  our  youns 
men,  while  with  you,  would  be  very  expensive  to  you.  We  are  convinced, 
therrfore,  that  you  mean  to  do  us  good  by  your  profiosal,  and  we  thank  you 
heartily.  But  you  who  are  wise  must  know,  that  different  nations  have  differ- 
ent conceptions  of  things ;  and  you  will  therefore  not  take  it  amiss,  if  our  ideas 
of  this  kind  of  education  happen  not  to  be  the  same  with  yours.  We  have 
had  some  experience  of  it :  several  of  our  younff  people  were  formerly  brought 
up  at  the  collt>ges  of  the  northern  provinces ;  they  were  instructed  in  all  your 
sci  'ncf's  ;  but  when  they  came  back  to  us,  they  were  bad  runners;  ignorant 
of  every  means  of  living  in  the  woods;  unable  to  bear  either  cold  or  hunger ; 
know  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or  kill  an  enemy ;  spoke  our 
language  imp"Hectly;  were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriors,  or 
counsellors;  they  were  totally  good  for  nothing.  We  are,  however,  not  the 
lefts  obliged  by  your  kind  off^r,  though  we  decline  accepting  it :  and  to  show 
our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  will  send  us  a  dozen  of 
thnir  sons,  we  will  take  great  care  of  their  education,  instruct  them  in  all  we 
know,  and  make  men  of  them."  f 

Success  of  a  Missionary. — ^Those  who  have  attempted  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  complain  that  they  are  too  silent,  and  that  their  taciturnity  was  th« 
Ip-etitest  difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend.    Their  notions  of  pro 

*  Oldndxon,  [Hisl.  Maryland.]  f  Franklin' t  Elssayii. 
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pnety  upon  matten  of  oonvenation  ore  so  nice,  that  they  ^6em  k  impro|)er, 
ID  the  highest  degree,  eren  to  deny  or  ccmtradict  any  thing  that  is  said,  at  the 
tinM ;  aiM  hence  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  enect  any  thing  has  upon 
their  minds  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  Siis  they  have  a  proper  advantage : 
for  how  often  does  it  happen  that  people  would  answer  verv  oifibrently  upon 
a  matter,  were  thej  toxsonsider  upon  it  but  a  short  time!  The  Indians  selaotn 
answer  a  matt^  of  importance  the  same  day,  lest,  in  so  doing,  they  should  \h' 
thought  to  have  treatea  it  as  though  it  was  of  sraidl  consequence.  fFe  oftencr 
repent  of  a  hasty  decision,  than  that  we  have  lost  time  in  maturing  our  jud^f- 
mentB.  Now  for  the  anecdote :  and  as  it  is  fix>m  the  Essays  of  Dr.  Da.\kim^ 
it  shall  be  told  in  his  own  way. 

*^  A  Swedish  minister,  having  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Susauehannali 
Indians,  nuide  a  sermon  to  them,  acquainting  them  with  the  principal  historical 
fiicts  on  which  our  religion  is  fbimded ;  sudi  as  the  fell  of  our  first  parents  by 
eating  an  apple ;  the  coming  of  Chriit  to  repair  the  mischief;  his  miracles 
and  sufTeringa,  &c. — ^When  he  had  finished,  an  Indian  orator  stood  up  to 
thank  him.  <  What  you  have  toid  tit,'  said  he,  *is  aU  very  good.  B  i»  indeed 
bad  to  eat  apples,  B  is  better  to  make  them  all  into  dder.  fre  are  mwh  obUgeti 
by  yoto' khumess  in  coming  sofartoteil  us  those  things^  tehich  you  have  heard 
from  your  mothers.^ 

*^yfhen  the  Indian  had  told  the  missionary  one  of  Ae  legends  of  his  nation/ 
how  thej  had  been  supplied  with  maize  or  corn,  beans,  and  tobacco,*  be 
treated  it  vnth  contempt,  and  said,  *  What  I  delivered  to  you  were  sacred 
truths;  but  what  you  tell  me  is  mere  fable,  fiction,  and  falsehood.'  The 
ludian  feh  Indignant,  and  replied,  *Mf  brother^  it  seems  your  Jhentfs  have  not 
done  you  justice  in  your  eduakion  ;  fhey  have  not  wetl  instructed  you  m  the  rules 
of  common  civility.  You  see  that  toe,  uAo  understand  and  practise  those  rules, 
oelieve  qU  your  stories  :  why  do  you  rtfuse  to  believe  oursf*^ 

CSmosity, — ^<*  When  any  of  the  Indians  come  into  our  tovms,  our  people  are 
apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  incommode  them  where  they 
desire  to  be  private ;  this  they  esteem  great  rudeness,  and  the  effect  of  the 
want  of  instruction  in  the  rules  of  civility  .and  good  manners.  *  We  have^  say 
they,  ^as  much  curiosity  as  you,  and  when  you  come  into  our  toumSy  we  wish  jfor 
opportunities  of  looking  at  you;  but  for  this  purpose  we  hide  ourselves  behind 
bushes  where  you  are  to  pass^  and  ntver  intrttde  om^dves  into  your  company,^ " 

Rules  of  Conversation, — **  The  business  of  the  women  is  to  take  exact  notice 
of  what  passes,  imprint  it  in  their  memories,  (for  they  have  no  writing,)  and 
communicate  it  to  their  children.  They  are  the  records  of  the  council,  anil 
they  preserve  tradition  of  the  stipulations  in  treaties  a  hundred  years  back ; 
which,  when  we  compare  with  our  writings,  we  always  find  ej^act  He  that 
would  speak  rises.  The  rest  observe  a  profound  silence.  When  he  has 
finished,  and  sits  down,  they  leave  him  ^ye  or  six  minutes  to  recollect,  that,  if 
he  baa  omitted  any  thin^  he  intended  to  say,  or  has  any  thing  to  arid,  he  may 
rite  again,  and  deliver  it  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  common  conversa- 
ticn,  is  reckoned  highly  indecent  How  difierent  this  is  from  the  conduct  of 
a  \fo\ite  British  Honne  of  Conunons,  where  scarce  a  day  passes  without  some 
confusion,  that  makes  the  speaker  hoarse  in  calling  to  order;  and  how  difi*erpnt 
from  the  mode  of  conversation  in  many  polite  companies  of  Europe,  where, 
if  vou  do  not  deliver  your  sentence  with  great  rapidity,  you  are  cut  off  in  the 
middle  of  it  by  the  impatient  loquacity  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  never 
sufi^ered  to  finish  it! " — Instead  of  being  better  since  the  days  of  franklifiy  we 
apprehend  it  has  grown  worse.  The  modest  and  unassuming  oflen  find  it 
exceeding  difficult  to  gain  a  hearing  at  all.  Ladies,  and  many  who  consider 
themselves  examples  of  good  manners,  transgress  to  an  insufierable  degrt^e,  in 
breaking  in  upon  the  conversations  of  others.    Some  of  these,  like  a  ship 

*  The  itory  of  the  beaut{ftil  woman,  who  descended  to  the  earth,  and  wai  fed  by  the 
Indians,  Black-Hawk  is  made  to  tell,  in  bis  life,  pare  78.  Ii  is  the  same  oAen  told,  and 
alluded  to  by  Franklmf  in  the  text  To  reward  the  Indians  for  their  kindness,  she  caoaed 
eoni  to  mm  where  her  right  hand  touched  the  earth,  beaus  where  the  left  rested,  and  tobacco 
where  she  wsf  aealcd. 
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dmen  by  a  noTth-weeter,  bearing  dowu  the  small  onifl  in  her  eoorae,  oome 
upon  us  by  eurprise,  and  if  we  attempt  to  proceed  by  raiaing  our  voicea  a 
mde,  we  are  sure  to  be  drowned  by  a  much  greater  elevation  on  their  part 
it  is  a  want  of  good  breeding,  which,  it  is  hoped,  eveiy  young  person  wboee 
eye  tins  may  meeL  wiU  not  be  guihy  of  through  life.  There  is  great  oppor- 
tunity for  many  of  mature  years  to  profit  by  it. 

LoH  CofMence. — ^An  Indian  nmnen  arriving  in  a  village  of  his  country  meui 
requested  the  immediate  attendance  of  its  inhaBitants  in  coimcil,  as  he  wanted 
their  answer  to  important  infbrmation.  The  people  accordingly  assembled, 
but  when  the  messenger  had  with  great  anxiety  delivered  his  message,  and 
waited  for  an  answer,  none  was  given,  and  he  soon  obsenred  that  he  was  like- 
ly to  be  left  alone  in  his  place.  A  stranger  present  asked  a  principal  chief  tlic 
meaning  of  this  strange  proceeding,  wJio  gave  this  answer,  ^He  onu  told 

Comic. — ^An  Indian  having  been  found  frozen  to  death,  an  inquest  of  hid 
oountiymen  was  convened  to  determine  by  what  means  he  came  to  such  a 
death.  Their  verdict  was,  <*  Death  from  the  freezing  of  a  great  Quantity  of 
water  inside  of  him,  which  they  were  of  opinion  he  bad  drtmken  tor  ruuL" 

^  aerimis  Question. — About  1794,  an  officer  presented  a  western  chief  with 
a  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  President  WcMngUm  was  represented  as  armed 
with  a  sword,  and  on  the  other  an  Indian  was  seen  in  the  act  of  burying  the 
hatchet  The  chief  at  once  saw  the  wrong  done  his  countiymen,  and  very 
wisely  asked,  *<  Why  doet  md  the  Pruident  6^  his  sword  toof^* 

Seff-tsieem, — ^A  white  man,  meeting  an  Indian,  accosted  him  as  brother.  The 
red  man,  with  a  great  expression  of  meaning  in  his  countenance,  inauired 
how  they  came  to  be  brothers ;  the  white  man  replied,  O,  by  way  of  Aoam,  I 
suppose.  The  Indian  added,  *<J[felfcariA;  fcm  GreoliS/nrituw  no  nearer 

A  Prteuhar  takm  at  his  IfWdL— A  certain  cler^man  had  for  his  text  on  a 
tfane,  **  Fow  and  pav  wf^  the  Lord  thy  oouxt."  An  Indian  happened  to  be 
present,  who  stepped  up  to  the  priest  as  aoon  as  he  had  finished,  and  said  to 
him,  **  Now  me  vatr  me  go  home  with  you,  Mr.  Minister."  The  priest,  having 
no  language  of  evasion  at  command,  said,  ^  You  must  go  then."  When  be  had 
arrived  at  the  home  of  the  minister,  the  ladifui  vowed  again,  saying,  <^  Now 
me  vow  me  have  supper."  When  this  was  finished  he  said,  *<  Me  vow  me  stay 
aH  night."  The  priest,  by  this  time,  thinking  himself  sufficiendy  taxed,  re- 
plied, '^It  may  be  so,  but  I  vow  you  shall  go  in  the  morning."  The  Indian, 
judging  from  the  tone  of  his  host,  that  more  vows  would  be  useless,  departed 
m  ute  morning  sans  eMmsnie. 

A  case  of  sipud  Barbarity. — It  is  related  by  Black  Hawk,  in  his  life,  that 
some  time  before  the  war  of  1812,  one  of  the  Indians  had  killed  a  French- 
man at  Prairie  des  Chiens.  **  The  British  soon  after  took  him  prisoner,  and 
s&id  they  would  shoot  him  next  day !  His  fiimily  were  eneampeo  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin.  He  begsred  permission  to  go  and 
see  them  that  night,  as  he  wan  to  die  the  next  day !  They  permitted  him  to  go, 
af^er  proniis'mg  to  return  the  next  morning  by  sunrise.  He  visited  his  family, 
which  consisted  of  a  wife  and  six  children.  I  cannot  describe  their  meeting 
and  parung,  to  be  understood  by  the  whites ;  as  it  appears  that  their  feelings 
are  arti'd  upon  by  certain  rules  laid  down  by  tbeir  preachers ! — ^whilst  ours  are 

StVfTiit  d  onlv  by  the  monitor  within  us.  He  parted  ftom  his  wife  and  chil- 
eii,  hurried  through  the  prairie  to  the  fort,  and  arrived  in  time!  Tlie  sol- 
diers were  ready,  and  immediately  marched  out  and  shot  him  doton !! " — If  tins 
were  not  coId-i»looded,  deliberate  murder,  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  I  have 
no  coticepCiofi  of  what  constitutes  that  crime.  What  were  the  circumstances 
>f  the  murder  we  are  not  informed;  but  whatever  they  may  have  been,  they 
cannot  exy*use  a  stHl  greater  barbarity.  I  would  not  by  any  means  be  nnder- 
ftood  to  advocate  the  cause  of  a  murderer;  but  I  will  ask,  whether  crime  it 
Co  he  prevented  hy  crime :  murder  for  murder  is  only  a  brutal  retaliation,  ex- 
cept where  the  smty  of  a  community  requires  the  sacrifice. 


•  Elliot'!  Works,  178. 
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Moiummg  much  in  a  short  Timt. — ^  A  young  widow,  whose  husband  bad 
been  di^ad  about  eight  days,  was  hastening  to  finish  her  grief,  in  order  that 
4he  might  be  married  to  a  young  warrior:  she  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
pieve  much  in  a  short  time ;  to  this  end  she  tore  her  hair,  dranlc  sp'uits,  and 
heat  her  breast,  to  make  the  tears  flow  abundantly,  by  which  means,  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day,  she  was  ready  again  to  marry,  having  grieved  suf- 
rtciently."  * 

How  to  evade  a  hard  Qutstion. — **  When  Mr.  Gist  went  over  the  Aileganies, 
in  Feb.  1751,  on  a  tour  of  discovery  for  the  Ohio  Company,  <  an  Indian,  who 
9poke  good  English,  came  to  him,  and  said  that  their  great  man,  the  Beaver j\  and 
Captain  Oppamyluah,  (two  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,)  desired  to  know  where 
the  Indians^  land  lay;  for  the  French  claimed  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  the  English  on  the  other.'  This  question  Mr.  Gist  found  it 
hard  to  answer,  and  he  evaded  it  by  saying,  that  the  Indians  and  white  men 
were  all  subjects  to  the  same  king,  and  all  had  an  equal  privilege  of  taking 
np  and  possessing  the  land  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  kiug."t 

CreduUty  its  oion  PunukmenL — ^The  traveller  Wansey^  according  to  his  own 
account,  would  not  enter  into  conversation  with  an  eminent  chief;  because  he 
had  heard  that  it  had  been  said  of  him,  that  he  had,  in  his  time,  ^shed  blood 
enough  to  swim  in."  He  had  a  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  character,  but  his  credulity  debarred  him  effectually  from  the  gratifi- 
cation. The  chief  was  a  Creek,  named  Flamingo,  who,  in  company  with 
another  called  DoubU-Jiead,  visited  Philadelphia  as  ambassadors,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1794.  Few  travellers  discover  such  scrupulousness,  especially  those 
who  come  to  America.  That  Flamingo  was  more  bloody  than  other  Indian 
warriors,  is  in  no  wise  probable ;  but  a  mere  report  of  his  being  a  great  shed- 
der  of  blood  kept  Mr.  nansey  from  saying  any  more  about  him. 

Just  htdignation. — Hatuat,  a  powerful  chief  of  Hispaniola,  having  fled 
from  thence  to  avoid  slavery  or  death  when  that  island  was  ravaged  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  taken  in  1511,  when  thev  conquered  Cuba,  and  burnt  at  the 
stake.  After  being  bound  to  the  stake,  a  Franciscan  friar  labored  to  convert 
him  to  the  Catholic  faith,  by  promises  of  immediate  and  eternal  bliss  in  the 
world  to  c^me  if  he  would  believe ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not,  eternal  tor- 
ments were  his  onlv  portion.  The  cazique,  with  seeming  composure,  asked 
if  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  those  reeions  of  bliss.  On  being  answered 
that  there  were,  he  replied,  **  Then  I  mB  not  go  to  a  place  tohere  1  may  meet 
with  one  of  that  accursed  race/* 

Hamdess  Deception, — ^In  a  time  of  Indian  troubles,  an  Indian  visited  the 
house  of  Governor  JenkSj  of  Rhode  Island,  when  the  governor  took  occasion 
to  request  him,  that,  if  any  strange  Indian  should  come  to  his  wigwam,  to  let 
him  know  it,  which  the  Indian  promised  to  do;  but  to  secure  his  fidelity,  the 
governor  told  him  that  when  he  should  give  him  such  information,  he  would 
give  him  a  mug  of  flip.  Some  time  afler  the  Indian  came  again :  **  Well,  Mr. 
Gubenor,  strange  Indian  come  my  house  last  night !  **  ^  Ah,"  says  the  govern- 
or, ♦*  and  what  did  he  say  ?  "  **  He  no  speak,**  replied  the  Indian.  *♦  What,  no 
speak  at  all  ? "  added  the  governor.  "  No,  he  no  speak  at  all."  "That  certainly 
looks  suspicious,"  said  his  excellency,  and  inquired  if  he  were  still  there,  and 
being  told  that  he  was,  ordered  the  promised  mug  of  flip.  When  this  was 
disposed  of,  and  the  Isdian  was  about  to  depart,  he  mildly  said,  <*  Mr.  Gube- 
nor, my  squaw  have  child  last  night ; "  and  thus  the  governors  alarm  was 
suddenly  changed  into  disappointment,  and  the  strange  Indian  into  a  new- 
bom  pappoose. . 

Mammoth  Bones. — ^The  followmg  very  interesting  tradition  concerning 
these  bones,  among  the  Indians,  will  always  be  read  with  interest.  The  ani- 
mal to  which  they  once  belonged,  they  called  the  Big  Buffalo ;  and  on  the 

*  Arcoonl  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Tsa/rc  Unlmrs,  36. 

f  Probably  the  same  we  have  noticed   in  Book  V.  as  King  Beaver 

i  8pariu*t  Washington,  ii,  Id. 
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early  maps  of  the  country  of  the  Ohio,  we  see  marked,  *^  Elephants'  bones  sairl 
to  be  found  here."  They  were,  for  some  time,  by  many  supposed  to  have  beeu 
the  bones  of  that  animal ;  but  they  are  pretty  generally  now  believed  to  have 
beloD^d  to  a  s()ecies  of  animal  long  since  extinct  They  have  been  fouud 
in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  but  in  the  createst  abundance  about  the  salt 
licks  or  springs  in  Keutucky  and  Ohio.  There  has  never  been  ati  entire 
skeleton  found,  although  the  one  in  Pealt's  miiseuni,  in  Philadelphia,  was  so 
Dear  perfect,  that,  by  a  little  ingenuity  in  supplying  its  defects  with  wood- 
work, it  passes  extremely  well  for  such. 

The  tradition  of  the  Indians  concerning  this  animal  is,  that  he  was  carniv- 
orous, and  existed,  as  late  as  1780,  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  Some 
Delawaree,  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  visited  tlie  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia on  business,  which  having  been  finished,  some  questions  were  put  to 
them  concerning  their  country,  and  especially  what  they  knew  or  had  heard 
respecting  the  animals  whose  bones  had  been  found  about  the  salt  licks  on 
the  Ohio  River.  "  The  chief  speaker,"  continues  our  author,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
**  immediately  put  himself  into  an  attitude  of  oratory,  and,  with  a  pomp  suite<l 
to  what  he  conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject,"  began  and  repeated  as 
follows : — **  In  ancient  timeSy  a  herd  of  these  treTnendous  animals  came  to  the 
Big-bone  Licksj  and  began  an  universal  destruction  of  the  freor,  deerj  eUcSy  buffch 
lots  J  €xnd  other  animaU,  which  had  been  created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians :  the 
great  man  above^  looking  down  and  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged^  that  he  seized  his 
hghtningy  descended  to  the  ecaih,  and  seeded  himself  on  a  neighboring  mountain^ 
on  a  rock  oftohich  his  seat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  still  tooe  seen^  and  hurled 
his  bolts  among  them  till  the  whole  were  slaughtered,  except  the  b^  bull,  who, 
presenting  his  forehead  to  the  shaJU,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell ;  but  missing  one 
at  length,  it  loounded  him  in  the  side ;  whereon,  springing  round,  he  bounded  over 
the  (Mo,  over  the  ff abash,  the  Illinois,  and,  finaUy,  over  the  great  lakes,  where  he 
is  Uving  at  this  dajL** 

Sucn,  say  the  Indians,  is  the  account  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
aocefltors,  and  they  could  furnish  no  other  information. 

ATarrative  of  the  Captivity  and  bold  Exploit  of  Hannah  Duston, — ^The  rela- 
tion of  this  mkir  forms  the  XXV.  article  m  the  Decennium  Luctuosum  of  the 
Mai^nalia  Christi  Americana,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
written  articles  of  all  we  have  read  from  his  pen.  At  Its  head  is  this  signifi- 
cant sentence — Dux  Fsemina  FactL 

On  the  15  March,  1697,  a  band  of  about  20  Indians  came  unexpectedly 
upon  Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts ;  &nd,  as  their  numbers  were  small,  they 
made  their  attack  with  the  swiftness  of  the  whirlwind,  and  as  suddenlv  disap- 
peared. The  war,  of  which  this  irruption  was  a  part^  had  continued  nearly 
ten  yean,  and  soon  afterwards  it  came  to  a  close.  The  house  which  this 
fiarty  of  Indians  had  singled  out  as  their  object  of  attack,  belonged  to  one  Mr. 
Thomas  *  Duston  or  Dunstan,  f  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  (  Mr.  Duston  was 
at  work,  at  some  distance  from  his  house,  at  the  time,  and  whether  he  was 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  family  by  the  shouts  of  the  Indians,  or  other 
cause,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he  seems  to  have  arrived  there  time  enough 
liefore  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  children ;  but  his  wife,  who,  but  about  a  week  before,  had  been 
confined  by  a  child,  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed,  to  the  distraction  of  her 
agnized  husband.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  Mr.  Duston  had  only  time  to 
iirect  his  children's  flight,  fseven  in  number,)  the  extremes  of  whose  ages  were 
.  two  and  seventeen,  and  tne  Indians  were  upon  them.  With  his  gun,  the 
<listressed  fiither  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
children,  whom  he  overtook  but  about  40  rods  from  the  house.  His  first 
intention  was  to  take  up  one,  if  possible,  and  escape  with  it.  He  had  no 
sooner  overtaken  them,  than  this  resolution  was  destroyed ;  for  to  rescue  either 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  was  worse  than  death  itself  to  him.  He  therefore 
faced  about  and  met  the  enemy,  who  had  closely  pursued  him ;  each  fired 

•  Mr.  Mynek*M  Hist.  Haverhill,  86.  f  Hutchinton. 

X  Eight  booses  were  destroyed  at  this  time,  S7  persons  kille<l,  and  13  carried  away  captive 
In  Mr.  B,  L.  Jfyrkk*»  History  of  Haverhill,  are  the  names  of  the  slaia,  &.e. 
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npoB  the  odier,  and  It  b  almoit  a  mkade  that  none  of  llie  IMe  ratreatiBf 
party  were  hurt  The  lodiaoa  did  nol  puraue  long,  fitim  ftar  of  raanng  the 
neigfaboriiig  Enriiah  before  they  could  oompleCe  their  object,  and  hence  this 
part  of  the  famuy  escaped  to  a  place  of  safety. 

We  are  now  to  enter  fiilly  into  the  relation  of  this  Tory  tragedy.  There 
was  Uying  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Dufton,  as  nurse,  Mrs.  Mary  JV^,*  a  widow, 
whoae  heroic  conduct  in  sharing  the  ftte  of  her  mistress,  when  escape  was 
in  her  power,  will  always  be  viewed  with  admiration.  The  Indians  were 
DOW  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  house,  and  having  driven  the 
sick  woman  from  her  bed,  compelled  her  to  sit  ouietly  in  the  comer  of  the 
fire-place,  white  they  completed  the  pillage  of  tne  house.  This  bunness 
being  finished,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  Mrs.  ZHuton,  who  bafore  considered 
herself  unable  to  walk,  was,  at  the  approach  of  night,  obliged  to  march 
into  the  wilderness,  and  take  her  bed  upon  the  cold  ground.  Mrs.  A^  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  with  the  inftnt  child,  but  was  intercepted,  the  child 
taken  from  her,  and  its  brains  beat  out  against  a  neigh borinff  apple-tree,  while 
its  nurse  was  compelled  to  accompany  her  new  and  firightful  maaien  also 
The  captives  amounted  in  all  to  13,  some  of  whom,  as  they  became  unable  to 
travd,  were  murdered,  and  left  exposed  upon  the  way.  Although  it  was  neat 
night  when  they  quitted  Haverhill,  they  travelled,  as  they  ju<j^p;ed,  19  miles 
before  encamping;  <<and  then,"  says  Dr.  Mather^  ''kept  up  with  their  new 
masters  in  a  long  travel  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  more  or  leas,  within  a 
few  days  ensuing.**  f 

After  journeying  awhile,  according  to  their  custom,  the  Indians  divided  their 
prisoners.  Am.  DvaUm^  Mrs.  JV*^,  and  a  boy  named  Samuid  Leomtrds^n^  1  who 
had  been  captivated  at  Worcester,  about  lo  months  before,  foil  to  the  lot  of 
an  Indian  ramily,  consisting  of  twelve  persons, — two  men,  three  women,  and 
seven  children.  These,  so  fiir  as  our  accounts  go,  were  very  kind  to  their 
prisoners,  but  told  them  there  was  one  ceremony  which  they  could. not  avoid, 
and  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  when  thev  should  arrive  at  their  place 
of  destination,  which  vras  to  run  the  gantlet.  The  place  where  this  was  to  be 
performed,  was  at  an  Indian  village,  250  miles  from  Haverhill,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  the  Indiana  In  their  meandering  course,  they  at  length 
arrived  at  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Contookook  River,  aliout  six  miles  above 
Concord^  in  New  Hampshire.  Here  one  of  the  Indian  men  resided.  It  had 
been  determined  by  the  captives,  before  their  arrival,  that  an  efibrt 
should  be  made  to  free  themselves  from  their  vrretcbed  captivity ;  and  not 
only  to  gain  Uieir  liberty,  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  somethiD|[  by  way  of 
remuneration  fix>m  those  who  held  them  in  bondage.  The  heroine,  IhiUm^ 
had  resolved,  upon  the  first  opportunity  that  ofiered  any  chance  of  success,  to 
kill  her  captors  and  scalp  them,  and  to  return  home  with  such  trophies  as 
would  clearly  establish  her  reputation  for  heroism,  as  well  as  insure  her  a 
bounty  from  the  public  She  therefore  communicated  her  design  to  Mrs. 
^eff  and  the  English  boy,  who,  it  would  seem,  readily  enouffh  amed  to  it. 
To  the  art  of  killing  and  scalping  she  was  a  stranger  ;  and,  that  there  should 
be  no  failure  in  the  business,  Mrs.  Dutton  instructed  the  boy,  who,  from  his 
lon^  residence  with  them,  had  become  as  one  of  the  Indians,  to  inquire  of  one 
of  uie  men  how  it  was  done.  He  did  so,  and  the  Indian  diowed  him,  with- 
out mistrusting  the  origin  of  the  inquiry.  It  was  now  March  the  31,  and  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  following,  this  bloody  tragedy  was  acted.  When  the 
Indians  were  in  the  most  sound  sleep,  these  three  captives  arose,  and  softly 
arming  themselves  with  the  tomahawks  of  their  masters,  allotted  the  number 
each  should  kill ;  and  so  truly  did  they  direct  their  blows,  that  but  one  escaped 
that  they  designed  to  kill.  This  was  a  woman,  whom  they  badly  wounaerl, 
and  one  boy,  for  some  reason  they  did  not  wish  to  harm,  and  accordingly  lie 
was  allowed  to  escape  unhurt  Mrs.  DtuUm  killed  her  master,  and  Leonard- 
ion  killed  the  man  who  had  so  freely  told  him,  but  one  day  before,  where  to 
deal  a  deadly  blow,  and  how  to  take  off  a  scalp. 

*  She  was  a  daughter  of  George  CorHsSf  and  married  Witfiam  Neff,  who  weot  after  tise 
trmy,  and  died  at  Pemmaqiiid,  Feb  1688.    Myriek,  Hist.  Havl.  87. 

♦  'Their  course  waa  probabl3'  very  indirect,  to  elod»  n««rsuiu  \  Hist  HaverfuU.  89 
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All  WM  over  belbre  tba  ikwn  of  day,  aad  aU  things  were  got  ready  for 
leaving  thia  place  of  blood*  AU  the  boats  but  one  were  scuttled,  to  prevent 
being  pursued,  and,  with  what  provisions  and  arms  the  Indian  camp  anbrded, 
they  embarked  on  board  the  other,  and  slowly  and  silently  took  the  course  of 
the  Merrimack  Rifot  for  their  homea,  where  they  all  soon  after  arrived  with- 
out accident 

The  whole  oonntry  was  astooiahed  at  the  relation  of  the  affitir,  the  truth  of 
which  was  never  for  a  moment  doubted.  The  ten  scalps,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Indians^  were  evidences  not  to  be  questioned ;  and  tne  general  court,  gave 
them  fifty  pounds  as  a  reward,  and  numerous  other  gratuities  were  showered 
upon  th^n.  Ck>loQel  AlcMson,  governor  of  Maryland,  hearing  of  the  transac- 
tion, sent  them  a  generous  present  also. 

Eight  other  houses  w^e  attacked  beodes  Duikm%  the  owners  of  whicli, 
saya  the  historian  of  that  tovni,  Mr.  Mfndt^  in  every  case,  were  slain  while 
defending  them,  and  the  blood  of  eadb  stained  his  own  door-silL 

Marrathe  of  (he  DtHmdum  qf  Sckmectadjf,^— This  was  an  event  of  great 
distress  to  the  whole  country,  at  the  time  it  liappened.  and  we  are  able  to  give 
some  new  focts  in  relation  to  it  from  a  manuscript,  which,  we  believe,  has 
oever  before  been  published.  These  facts  are  contained  in  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Bradgtrtd,  of  Massachusetm,  to  Governor  WmkUy^  of  Plimouth,  dated 
about  a  month  afler  the  afiair.  They  are  as  follow : — **•  Tho'  you  cannot  but 
have  beard  of  the  horrid  massacre  committed  by  ^e  French  and  Indians  at 
Senectada,  a  fortified  and  well  compacted  town  20  miles  above  Albany  (which 
we  had  an  account  of  by  an  express,)  yet  we  think  we  have  not  discnarged 
our  duty  till  you  hear  of  it  fit>m  us.  Twas  upon  the  Eighlh  of  February, 
[I68&-90]  at  midnight  when  those  poor  secure  wretches  were  surprised  by 
the  enem^.  Their  gates  were  open,  no  watch  kept,  and  hardlv  any  order 
observed  in  giving  and  obeying  commands.  Sixty  of  them  were  butchered  in 
the  place ;  of  whom  Lieut  Tamage  and  four  more  were  of  Capt  BviTs  com- 
pany, besides  five  of  said  company  carried  captive.  By  this  action  the  French 
nave  given  us  to  understand  what  we  may  expect  from  them  as  to  the  fron- 
tier towns  and  seaports  of  New  England.  We  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
what  number  of  convenient  Havens  you  have  in  your  colony,  besides  those  of 
Plimouth  and  Bristol  We  hope  your  prudence  and  vigilance  will  lead  you 
to  take  such  measures  as  to  prevent  tlie  landing  of  the  enemy  at  either  of 
those  or  any  such  Kke  place."  f 

We  now  proceed  to  give  such  other  fkcts  as  can  be  gathered  fi'om  the 
numerous  pnnted  accounts.  It  appears  that  the  government  of  Canada  had 
planned  several  expeditions,  previous  to  the  setting  out  of  this,  against  various 
important  points  or  the  English  frontier,— as  much  to  ffain  the  warriors  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  their  interest,  as  to  distress  the  Endish.  Governor  De  ^Toii- 
vSle  had  sent  over  several  chief  sachems  of  the  Iroquois  to  France,  where, 
as  usual  upon  such  embassies,  peat  pains  were  taken  to  cause  them  to  enter- 
tain the  highest  opinions  of  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  French  nation. 
Among  them  was  TcMftraket,  a  renowned  warrior,  and  two  others.  It  appears 
that,  during  their  absence  in  France,  the  ^preat  war  between  their  countrymen 
and  the  French  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Montreal,  and  other  places,  as 
will  be  seen  detailed  in  our  Fifth  Book.  Hence,  when  Count  Fronienac 
arrived  in  Canada,  in  the  fall  of  1689,  instead  of  finding  the  Iroquois  ready  to 
join  him  and  his  ferces  which  he  had  brought  fiom  France  for  the  conquent, 
of  New  York,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  set  about  a  reconciliation  of  thenu 
He  therefore  wisely  despatched  Tauyeraket,  and  the  two  others,  upon  that 
design.  The  Five  Nations,  on  being  called  upon  by  these  chiefs,  would  takt>. 
no  step  vrithout  first  notifying  the  English  at  Albany  that  a  council  was  to  Im 
called.  The  blows  which  had  been  so  lately  given  the  French  of  Canadn, 
liad  lulled  the  Engli^  into  a  fatal  securitv,  and  they  lei  this  council  pass  witli 
too  little  attention  to  its  proceedings.    On  ihe  other  hand,  the  French  wen^ 

*  TIm  wm  tiM  Oermaa  name  oitipme  barrtn^  such  as  stretches  itself  between  Albany  and 
Sehenectady,  over  wfaich  is  now  a  rail-road, 
t  Frendi  abipa,  with  land  Awcet  and  mwitioos,  bad,  bat  a  short  time  before,  hovered  epoe 
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fblly  and  ably  represented ;  and  the  result  was,  the  existing  breacb  was  set  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  cloned  up.  This  great  council  was  begun  22  January,  1690 
and  consisted  of  eighty  sachems.  It  was  opened  by  Sadekanaghiitj*  a  great 
Oneidn  chief 

Meanwhile,  to  give  employment  to  the  Indians  who  yet  remained  theit 
friends,  the  expedition  was  begim  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Schenec- 
tady. Chii'f  Justice  Smitk\  wrote  his  account  of  that  affair  from  a  manuscript 
let:er  letl  by  Colonel  SckuyUry  at  that  time  mayor  of  Albany ;  and  it  is  the 
iTU)Kt  particular  of  any  account  yet  published.  It  is  as  follows,  and  bears  date 
l5Fehniary,  1G89:— 

Al'ttT  two-aud-twenty  days'  march,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  Schenectady, 
Fi  briiai7  8.  There  were  about  200  French,  and  perhaps  50  Caugbnewaga 
Mohawks,  and  they  at  first  intended  to  have  surprised  Albany;  but  their 
inarch  had  l)een  so  long  and  tedious,  occasioned  by  the  deepness  of  the  snow 
and  coldness  of  the  weather,  that,  instead  of  attempting  any  thing  offensive, 
they  had  nearly  decided  to  surrender  themselves  to  tne  first  English  they 
rthould  meet,  such  was  their  distressed  situation,  in  a  camp  of  snow,  but  a  few 
miles  from  tiie  devoted  setdement  The  Indians,  however,  saved  them  from 
the  disgrace.  They  had  sent  out  a  small  scout  from  their  party,  who  entered 
Scheuecuidy  without  even  exciting  suspicion  of  their  errand.  When  they  had 
staid  as  long  as  tlie  nature  of  theur  business  required,  they  withdrew  to  their 
fellows. 

Seeing  that  Schenectady  offered  such  an  easy  prey,  it  put  new  courage  into 
the  French,  and  they  came  upon  it  .as  above  related.  The  bloody  tragedy 
commenced  between  11  and  12  o'clock^ on  Saturday  night;  and,  that  every 
house  might  be  surprised  at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  enemy  divided  them- 
selves into  parties  of  six  or  seven  men  each.  Although  the  town  was  impaled, 
no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  close  the  gates,  even  at  night,  presuming  the 
severity  of  tJie  season  was  a  sufficient  security  ;  hence  the  first  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  was  at  every  door  of  eveiy  house,  which  doors  were 
broken  as  soon  as  the  profound  slumbers  of  those  they  were  intended  to  guard. 
The  same  inhuman  barbarities  now  followed,  that  were  afterwards  perpetrated 
upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Montreal.|  ^No  tongue,**  said  Colonel 
Schuyler^  **  can  express  the  cruelties  that  were  committed."  Sixty-three 
houses,  and  the  church,  §  were  immediately  in  a  blaze.  EnctenU  women, 
in  their  expiring  agonies,  saw  their  infants  cast  into  the  flames,  beiug  first 
delivered  by  the  knife  of  the  midnight  assassin !  Sixty-three  ||  persons  were 
})Ut  to  death,  and  twenty-seven  were  carried  into  capdvity. 

A  few  persons  fled  towards  Albany,,  with  no  other  covering  but  their  night- 
clothes  ;  the  horror  of  whose  condition  was  gready  enhanced  by  a  great  fall 
of  snow ;  25  of  whom  lost  their  limbs  from  the  severity  of  the  frost.  With 
these  poor  fu^dves  came  the  intelligence  to  Albany,  and  that  place  was  in 
dismal  confusion,  having,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  supposed  the  enemy 
to  have  been  seven  times  more  numerous  than  they  really  were.  About  noon, 
the  next  day,  the  enemy  set  off*  from  Schenectady,  taking  all  the  plunder  they 
eould  carry  with  them,  among  which  were  forty  of  the  best  horses.  The  r.  st, 
with  all  the  cattle  and  other  demesne  animals,  lay  slaughtered  in  the  streets. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  Schenectady,  at  this  time,  was  Captain 
Altxandtr  Glen,  IF  He  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  was  sunered 
to  escape,  because  he  had  delivered  many  French  prisoners  from  torture  and 
slaverv,  who  had  l)een  taken  by  the  Indians  in  the  former  wars.  They  had 
passed  his  house  in  the  night,  and,  during  the  massacre,  he  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  found  readv  to  defend  himself.  Before 
hviving  the  village,  a  French  officer  summoned  him  to  a  council,  upon  the 
sliore  of  tlie  river,  with  the  tender  of  personal  safety.  He  at  length  adventured 
oown,  and  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  all  bis  captured  friends  and 
relatives  delivered  to  him  :  and  the  enemy  departed,  keeping  good  their 
promise  that  no  injuiy  should  be  done  hinu  H 

*  SadageenarfUie  in  Pownal  on  the  Colonies.  I.  398.  f  Hist  N.  York. 

I  See  Book  V.  j  Spafford.  |  CoitUn,  llA 

^I  CharUvoix  calls  bim  The  Sieur  Coudrt, 
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The  great  Mohawk  castle  was  about  17  miles  from  Schenectady,  and  they 
(lid  not  hear  of  the  maHsacre  until  two  days  after,  owing  to  the  state  of 
travelling.  On  receiving  the  news,  they  immediately  joined  a  party  of  men 
from  Albany,  and  pursued  the  enemy.  After  a  tedious  pursuit,  they  fell  upon 
tlieir  rear,  killed  and  took  25  of  them,  and  did  them  some  other  damage.  iSev- 
eral  chief  sachems  soon  assembled  at  Albany,  to  condole  with  the  people,  ;md 
animate  them  against  leaving  the  place,  which,  it  seems,  they  were  about  to 
do.  From  a  speech  of  one  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  the  following  extract 
is  preserved : — 

^  Brethren,  we  do  not  think  that  what  the  French  have  done  can  be  called 
H  victory ;  it  is  only  a  further  proof  of  their  cruel  deceit  The  governor  of 
Canada  sent  to  Onondago,  and  talks  to  us  of  neace  with  our  whole  house ;  hut 
Vfiir  was  in  his  heart,  as  you  now  see  by  woful  experience.  He  did  the  same 
fonnerly  at  Cadaracqui,  •  and  in  the  Senecas'  country.  This  is  the  third  time 
he  has  acted  so  deceitfully.  He  has  broken  open  our  house  at  both  ends ; 
tbmierly  in  he  Senecaa'  country,  and  now  here.  We  hope  to  be  revenged 
on  ihenj." 

Accordingly,  when  messengers  came  to  renew  and  conclude  the  treaty 
which  had  been  begun  by  Taweraket,  before  mentioned,  they  were  seized  and 
handed  over  to  the  English.  They  also  kept  out  scouts,  and  harassed  the 
French  in  every  direction. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  draw  fix)m  Charlevoix*  account  of  this  aftair,  which 
is  very  minute,  as  it  respects  the  operations  of  the  French  and  Indians.  Not- 
withstanding its  great  importance  in  a  correct  history  of  the  sacking  of  Sche- 
nectady, none  of  our  historians  seem  to  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of 
lading  it  before  their  readera 

Governor  FronUnac,  having  determined  upon  an  expedition,  gave  notice  to 
M,  dt  la  Durantaye,  who  then  commanded  at  MichiUmakinak,  that  he  might 
assure  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  see  a  great 
rhange  in  aflairs  for  the  bett«?r.  He  prepared  at  the  same  time  a  large  convoy 
to  reinforce  tliat  post,  and  he  took  measures  also  to  raise  three  war  parties, 
who  should  enter  by  three  different  routes  the  country  of  the  English.  The 
tiist  assembled  at  Slontreal,  and  consisted  of  about  110  men,  French  and 
Indians,  and  was  put  under  the  command  of  MM.  cPMleboiU  de  Maiitdy  and 
U  Moine  de  St,  jicleney  two  lieutenants,  under  whom  MM,  de  Repentigny, 
d^IberviiUy  de  Bonrepos,  de  la  Brosse,  and  de  Montigni,  requested  permis- 
sion to  serve  as  volunteers. 

This  party  marched  out  before  they  had  determined  against  what  part  of 
the  English  frontier  they  would  carry  their  arms,  though  some  part  oi*  New 
York  was  understood.  Count  Frontenac  had  left  that  to  the  two  commanders. 
After  they  had  marched  five  or  six  days,  they  called  a  council  to  determine 
upon  what  place  they  would  attempt  In  this  council,  it  was  debated,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  that  Albany  would  be  the  smallest  place  they  ought  to 
undertake;  but  the  Indians  would  not  agree  to  it.  They  contended  that,  with 
their  small  force,  an  attack  upon  Albany  would  be  attended  with  extreme 
hazard.  The  French  being  strenuous,  the  debate  grew  warm,  and  an  Indian 
chief  asked  them  "  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  so  much  courage."  To 
this  severe  rebuke  it  was  answered,  tliat,  if  by  some  past  actions  they  had 
discovered  cowardice,  they  should  see  that  now  they  would  retrieve  their 
character ;  they  would  take  Albany  or  die  in  the  attempt  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, would  not  consent,  and  tlie  council  broke  up  without  agreeing  upon  any  • 
tiling  but  to  proceed  on. 

They  continued  their  march  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  their  path 
ilivided  into  two ;  one  of  which  led  to  Albany,  and  the  other  to  Schenectady ; 
bare  Mcmtet  gave  up  his  design  upon  Albany,  and  they  marched  on  hannoni- 
ously  for  tlie  former  village.  The  weather  was  very  severe,  and  for  the  nine 
following  days  the  little  army  suffered  incredible  hardships.  The  men  were 
often  obliged  to  wade  through  water  up  to  then*  knees,  breaking  .its  ice  at 
every  step. 

•  See  Book  V. 
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At  4  o^clock  in  the  morning,  the  befflnning  of  February,  they  arrived  within 
two  leagues  of  Schenectady.  Here  they  halted,  and  the  Great  .^gnier,  chief 
of  the  Iroquois  of  the  Falls  of  St  Louis,  made  a  speech  to  tliem.  He  exhorted 
every  one  to  forget  the  hardships  they  had  endured,  in  the  hope  of  avenging 
the  wrongs  they  had  for  a  long  dine  suffered  from  the  perfidious  Englisli, 
who  were  the  authors  of  them;  and  in  the  close  added,  that  they  could  not 
douht  of  the  assistance  of  Heaven  against  the  enemies  of  God,  in  a  caux** 
?H>  just. 

Hardly  had  they  taken  up  their  line  of  march,  when  they  met  40  Indi;in 
women,  who  gave  them  all  the  necessary  information  for  approaching  the 
place  in  safety.  A  Canadian,  named  Gigutert,  was  detached  immediately  with 
nine-Indians  upon  discovery,  who  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfitction 
of  his  officers.  He  reconnoitred  Schenectady  at  bis  leisure,  and  then  rejoined 
his  comrades. 

It  had  been  determined  by  the  party  to  put  off  the  attack  one  day  longer ; 
but  on  the  arrival  of  the  scout  under  Gigutere,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed 
without  delay. 

Schenectady  was  then  in  form  like  that  of  a  long  square,  and  entered  by 
two  gates,  one  at  each  end.  One  opened  towards  Albany,  the  other  upon  tlie 
great  road  leading  into  the  back  country,  and  which  was  now  possessed  by 
the  French  and  Indians.  ManUt  and  St.  Helene  charged  at  the  second 
gate,  which  the  Indian  women  before  mentioned  had  assured  them  was 
always  open,  and  they  found  it  so.  D^Ibermik  and  Repentigni  passed  to  the 
lefl,  in  order  to  enter  by  the  other  gate,  but,  after  losing  some  time  in  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  it,  were  obliged  to  return  and  enter  with  their  comrades. 

The  gate  was  not  only  open  iMit  unguarded,  and  the  whole  party  entered 
without  being  discovered.  Dividing  themselves  into  several  parties,  they 
waylaid  every  portal,  and  then  the  war-whoop  was  raised.  Mantel  formeil 
and  attacked  a  garrison,  where  the  onlv  resistance  of  any  account  was  made. 
The  gate  of  it  was  soon  forced,  and  all  of  tlie  English  fell  by  the  sword,  and 
the  garrison  was  burned.  Moritigm  was  wounded,  in  forcing  a  house,  in  his 
arm  and  body  by  two  blows  of  a  halt>erd,  which  put  him  hors  du  combat;  but 
St.  Helene  being  come  to  his  assistance,  the  house  was  taken,  and  the  wounds 
i}f,M<miigni  revenged  by  the  death  of  all  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  it 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  massacre  and  pillage  in  every  place.  At 
the  end  of  about  two  hours,  the  chiefs,  believing  it  due  to  their  safety,  posted 
bodies  of  guards  at  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  the  rest  of  the 
night  was  spent  in  refreshing  themselves. 

Mantet  had  given  orders  that  the  minister  of  the  place  should  be  spared, 
whom  he  had  intended  for  his  own  prisoner;  but  he  was  found  among  tlte 
prouuseuous  dead,  and  no  one  knew  when  he  was  killed,  and  all  his  papers 
were  burned. 

Afler  the  place  was  destroyed,  the  chiefs  ordered  all  the  casks  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  be  staved,  to  prevent  their  men  from  getting  dnmk.  They 
next  net  all  the  houses  on  fire,  excepting  that  of  a  widow,  into  which  Montigni 
had  been  carried,  and  another  belonging  to  Major  Coudre :  they  were  in  num- 
ber about  40,  all  well  built  and  fbmished  ;  no  booty  hut  that  which  could  be 
easily  transported  was  saved.  The  lives  of  about  60  persons  were  spare<l ; 
chiefly  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  onset, 
and  30  Indians  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  place.  The  lives  of  the 
Indians  were  spared  that  they  might  carry  the  news  of  what  had  happened  to 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  were  requesti^d  to  inform,  that  it  was  nc<t 
against  them*  that  they  intended  any  harm,  but  to  the  English  only,  whom 
they  had  now  despoiled  of  property  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

They  were  too  near  Albany  to  remain  long  among  the  ruins,  and  they 
decamped  about  noon.  The  plunder — Montigni,  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  carry — the  prisoners,  who  were  to  the  number  of  40 — and  the  want  of 
provisions,  with  which  they  had  in  their  hurry  neglected  to  provide  them- 
selves— ^retarded  much  tlieir  retreat.  Many  would  have  even  died  of  famine, 
had  they  not  had  50  horses,  of  which  thei*e  remained  but  six  when  they 
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anriTed  at  MoDtreal,  upon  the  27  March  folio wii^.*  Their  want  of  provisions 
obliged  them  to  separate,  and  in  an  attack  which  was  made  upon  one  party, 
three  Indians  and  six  Frenchmen  were  killed  or  taken ;  an  attack,  which,  for 
want  of  proper  caution,  cost  the  army  more  lives  than  the  capture  of  Sche- 
nectady ;  in  which  they  lost  but  two  men,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Indian. 

Murder  o/*  JIfiM  Jane  McCrecu — ^This  younff  lady  •*  was  the  second  daughter 
of  James  McCrea^  miuister  of  Lamiu^on,  New  Jersey,  who  died  before  the 
revolution.  A fter  his  death,  she  resided  with  bor  brother.  Colonel  John  McCrta 
of  Albany,  who  removed  in  1773  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Edward.  His 
house  was  in  what  is  now  Northumberland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson, 
three  miles  north  of  Fort  Miller  Falls.  In  July  or  August,  1777,  being  on  a  visit 
to  the  family  of  Mrs.  McJSTeU,  near  Fort  Edward,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  she  was 
asked  to  remain  until  Monday.  On  Sunday  momiug,  when  the  Indians  came 
to  the  house,  she  concealed  herself  in  the  cellar ;  but  they  dragged  her  out  by 
the  hair,  and,  pl/*"**"^  her  on  a  horse,  proceeded  on  the  road  towards  Sandy 
Hill.  They  soo,  ne^  another  party  of  Indians,  returning  from  Argyle,  where 
they  had  killed  tne  family  of  Mr.  Bains ;  these  Indians  disapproved  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  captive  to  the  British  camp,  and  one  of  them  struck  her 
with  a  tomahawk  and  tore  off  her  scalp.  This  b  the  account  ^ven  by  her 
nephew.  The  account  of  Mrs.  McNeil  is,  that  her  lover,  anxious  for  her 
safety,  employed  two  Indians,  with  the  promise  of  a  barrel  of  rum,  to  bring 
her  to  him ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  dispute  for  the  right  of  conduct- 
ing her,  one  of  them  murdered  her.  Gen.  GaUs,  m  his  letter  to  Gren.  Burgoyne 
of  2  September,  says,  *she  was  dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husband.' 

**  Her  brother,  on  hearing  of  her  fute,  sent  his  family  the  next  day  to  Albany, 
and,  repairing  to  the  American  camp,  buried  his  sister,  with  one  Lieutenant 
Van  VeclUeny  three  miles  south  of  Fort  Edward.  She  was  23  years  old,  of  an 
amiable  and  virtuous  character,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  her  acquaintance. 
It  is  said,  and  was  believed,  that  she  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  Captain 
David  JoneSy  of  the  British  army,  a  loyalist,  who  survived  her  only  a  few 
years,  and  died,  as  was  supposed,  of  grief  for  her  loss.  Her  nephew,  Colonel 
'James  McCrea,  lived  at  Saratoga,  m  1823."! 

Under  the  name  of  Lucinda,  Barlow  has  dwelt  upon  this  murder  in  a  strain 
that  may  be  imitated,  but  not  surpassed.    We  select  from  him  as  follows : — 

"One  deed  shall  tell  what  fame  rreal  Albion  drawf 
From  these  auxiliara  in  her  baroVous  cause,— - 
Lucinda* $  fate.    The  tale,  ye  nations,  hear  \ 
Eternal  ages,  trace  it  with  a  tear/' 

The  poet  then  makes  LucindOj  durinff  a  battle,  wander  from  her  home  to 
watch  her  lover,  whom  he  calls  HtarUy,  She  distinguishes  him  in  the  con- 
flict, and,  when  his  squadron  is  routed  by  the  Americans,  she  proceeds  to  the 
contested  ground,  fancying  she  had  seen  him  faU  at  a  certain  point    But 

"  He  hurries  to  his  tent  j— oh,  race !  despair 
'  '  J  fra    ■ 


No  glimpse,  no  tidings,  of  the  frantic  fair ; 

Save  that  some  carmen,  as  a-camp  they  drove, 

Had  seen  her  coursing  for  the  western  grove. 

Faint  with  fatigue,  and  choked  with  buminr  thirst, 

Forth  from  his  friends,  with  bounding  leap,  oe  burst. 

Vaults  o'er  tlie  palisade,  with  eyes  on  flame, 

And  fills  the  welkin  with  Lucinda^t  name.'' 
**  The  fair  one,  too,  of  every  aid  forlorn. 

Had  raved  and  wandered,  till  oflBcious  mom 

Awaked  the  Mohawks  from  their  short  repose. 

To  glean  the  plunder  ere  their  comrades  rose. 

Two  Mohawks  met  the  maid        historian,  bold ! ''— 
**  She  starts—with  eyes  upturned  and  fleeting  breath. 

In  their  raised  axes  views  her  instant  death. 

Her  hair,  half  lost  along  the  shrubs  she  passed. 

Rolls,  in  loose  tanrles,  round  her  lovely  waist ; 

Her  kerchief  torn  betrays  the  globes  of  snow. 

That  heave  responsive  to  her  weight  of  woe. 

*  Tliere  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  obliged  to  subsist  chiefly  upon  tbair  hofwt. 
t  Preskleat  AUaif*  American  Biographical  Dictionary,  574. 
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With  calculalinr  pause  and  demon  rrin 

They  seize  her  bands,  and,  through  ner  face  dinne, 

Drive  the  descending  axe !— the  shriek  she  sent 

Attained  her  lover's  ear;  be  thither  bent 

With  aJI  the  speed  his  wearied  limbs  could  yield, 

Whirled  his  keen  blade,  and  stretched  upon  the  field 

The  yelling  fiends,  who  there  disputing  stood 

Her  gory  scalp,  their  horrid  prize  of  blood ! 

He  sunk,  delirious,  on  her  lireless  clay, 

And  passed,  in  starts  of  sense,  the  dreadful  day/' 

fn  a  note  to  the  above  passages,  Mr.  Barlow  says  this  tragical  story  of  Miss 
McCrea  is  detailed  almost  literally. 

*^  Extraordinary  mstance  of  female  heroism,  extracted  from  a  letter  wriilen  6j 
CoL  James  Perry  to  the  luv,  Jordan  Dodge,  dated  Jvelson  Co^  Ky,,  20  ^prU, 
1788." — "On  the  first  of  April  insL,  a  number  of  Indians  surrounded  the 
house  of  one  John  MerrUy  which  was  discovered  by  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
Merril  stepped  to  the  door  to  see  what  he  could  discover,  and  rt^ceived  three 
musket-balls,  which  caused  him  to  fall  back  into  the  house  with  a  bioken  leg 
and  arm.  The  Indians  rushed  on  to  the  door  ;  but  it  being  instantly  fa^eued 
by  his  wife,  who,  with  a  ^rl  of  about  15  years  of  age,  stood  against  it,  the 
savages  coidd  not  immediately  enter.  They  broke  one  part  of  Uie  door,  and 
one  of  them  crowded  partly  through.  The  heroic  mother,  in  the  midst  of  her 
screaming  children  and  groaning  husband,  seized  an  axe,  and  guve  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  savage  ;  and  be  falling  headlong  into  the  hotise,  the  others,  sup- 
liosing  they  had  gained  their  end,  rushed  after  him,  until  fotir  of  them  fell  hi 
like  maimer  l)efore  they  discovered  tlteir  mistake.  The  rest  retreated,  which 
gave  opportunity  again  to  secure  the  door.  The  conquerors  rejoiced  in  their 
victory,  hoping  they  had  killed  the  whole  company ;  but  their  expectations 
were  soon  dashed,  by  finding  the  door  again  attacked,  which  the  bold  mother 
endeavored  once  more  to  secure,  with  the  assistance  of  the  young  woman. 
Their  fears  now  came  on  them  like  a  fiood  ;  and  they  soon  heard  a  noise  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  found  the  Indians  were  coming  down  the 
chimney.  All  hopes  of  deliverance  seemed  now  at  an  end  ;  but  the  wounded 
man  ordered  his  little  child  to  tumble  a  couch,  that  was  filled  with  hair  and 
fc'^thers,  on  the  fire,  which  made  such  a  smoke  that  two  stout  Indians  came 
timibling  down  into  it.  The  woimded  man,  at  this  critical  moment,  seized  a 
billet  of  wood,  wounded  as  he  was,  and  with  it  succeeded  in  despatching  the 
half-smothered  Indians.  At  the  same  moment,  the  door  was  attempted  by 
itnother ;  but  the  heroine's  arm  had  become  too  enfeebled  by  her  over-exertions 
lo  deal  a  deadly  blow.  She  however  caused  him  to  retreat  wounded.  They 
then  again  set  to  work  to  make  their  house  more  secure,  not  knowingbut 
ajiother  attack  would  be  made ;  but  they  were  not  further  disturbed.  This 
affair  happened  in  the  evening,  and  the  victors  carefully  watched  with  their 
new  family  tmtil  morning.  A  prisoner,  that  escaped  immediately  after,  said 
the  Indian  last  mentioned  was  the  only  one  that  escaped.  lie,  on  returning  to 
his  friends,  was  asked,  *  What  news  ? '  said,  *  Plaguy  bad  news,  for  the  squaws 
fight  worse  than  the  long-knives.'  This  affair  nappened  at  Newbanlstown, 
uliout  15  miles  from  Sandy  Creek,  and  may  be  depended  upon,  as  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  assist  in  tumbling  tl>em  into  a  hole,  after  they  were  stripped  of 
their  head-dresses,  and  about  §0  dollars'  worth  of  silver  furniture." 

Welsh  or  White  Indians. 

♦*  Xamdive  ofCapL  Isaac  Smart,  of  the  Provincial  Cavalrv  of  South  Carolina, 
taken  from  his  own  moiuh,  by  I.  C,  Esq.,  March,  1782. 

*♦  I  was  taken  prisoner,  about  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt,  about 
18  years  ago,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to  the  Wabash,  with  other  white 
men.  They  were  executed,  with  circumstances  of  horrid  barbarity ;  but  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  call  forth  the  sympathy  of  a  good  woman  of  the 
villa^,  who  was  |)ermitted  to  redeem  me  from  those  who  held  me  pnsoner, 
by  giving  them  a  horse  as  a  ransom.  After  remaining  two  years  in  bondage, 
a  Spaniard  came  to  the  nation,  having  been  sent  firom  Mexico  on  discoveries 
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He  made  application  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  for  hiring  me,  and  another 
white  man  who  was  in  the  like  situation,  a  native  of  Wales,  and  named  John 
Daoey,  which  was  complied  with.  We  took  our  departure  and  travelled  to 
the  westward,  crossing  the  Mississippi  near  Red  River,  up  which  we  travelled 
upwards  of  700  miles.  Here  we  came  to  a  nation  of  Indians  remarkably 
white,  and  whose  hair  was  of  a  reddish  color,  at  least,  mostly  so.  They  lived 
on  a  small  river  which  emptied  itself  into  Red  River,  which  they  called  the 
River  Post;  and  in  the  morning,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  Welshman 
informed  me  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  with  the  nation  of  Indians, 
giving  as  a  reason  that  he  understood  their  language,  it  being  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  Welsh.  My  curiosity  was  excited  very  much  by  this  informa- 
tion, and  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  who  in- 
formed him,  in  a  language  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of,  and  which  had  no  affin- 
ity with  that  of  any  other  Indian  tongue  that  I  ever  heard,  that  the  forefathers 
of  this  nation  came  from  a  foreign  country,  and  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  ^describing  particularly  the  country  now  called  West  Florida) ;  and 
that,  on  the  Spaniards  taking  possession  of  the  country,  they  fled  to  their  then 
abode  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  what  they  advanced,  they  brought  out  rolls  of  parch- 
ment wrote  with  blue  ink,  at  least  it  had  a  bluish  cast  The  characters  I  did 
not  understand,  and  the  Welshman  being  unacquainted  with  letters  of  any 
Unguage,  I  was  not  able  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  writing  was.  They 
were  a  bold,  hardy,  intrepid  people,  very  warlike,  and  their  women  were  beau- 
tiful, compared  with  other  Indians." 

Thus  we  have  given  so  much  of  Captain  Stuarfs  narrative  as  relates  'to  the 
White  Indians.  The  remainder  of  it  is  taken  up  in  details  of  several  ex- 
cursions, of  many  hundred  miles,  in  the  mterior  of  the  continent,  without  any 
extraordinary  occurrence,  except  the  finding  of  a  gold  mine.  He  returned  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  veracity  by  the  late 
Lieutenant-colonel  Cruj^,  of  South  Carolina,  who  recommended  him  to  the 
gentleman  who  communicated  his  narrative. 

I  had  determined  formerly  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  examination  of  the 
subject  of  the  White  Indians ;  but,  on  reference  to  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  my  possession,  I  found  that  the  whole  rested  upon  no  other  authority 
than  such  as  we  have  given  above,  and  therefore  concluded  to  give  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  accounts  without  comment,  and  let  the  reader  draw 
bis  own  conclusions.  There  seem  to  have  been  a  good  many  accounts  con- 
cerning the  White  Indians  in  circulation  about  the  same  period,  and  the  next 
we  shdl  notice  is  found  in  Mr.  Charle$  Beathfs  journal,  the  substance  of  which 
is  as  follows :  — 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  BeaUif  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr,- Jofm  JmlUry  where  he  ^met  with  one  Benjamin  Stdtan, 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  had  been  in  different  nations, 
and  lived  many  years  among  theoL  When  he  was  with  the  Choctaws,  at  the 
Mississippi  River,  he  went  to  an  Indian  town,  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  New  Orleans,  wbose  inhabitants  were  of  different  complexions,  not  so 
tawny  as  those  of  the  other  Indians,  and  who  spoke  Welsh.  He  saw  a  book 
among  them,  which  he  supposed  was  a  Welsh  Bible,  which  thev  carefully  kept 
wrapped  up  in  a  skin,  but  they  could  not  read  it ;  and  he  heard  some  of  those 
Indians  afterwards,  in  the  lower  Shawanee  town,  speak  Welsh  with  one  Leuna, 
a  Welshman,  captive  there.  This  V^elsh  tribe  now  live  on  the  west  side  of 
tiie  Mississippi,  a  great  way  above  New  Orleans." 

At  Tuscarora  valley  he  met  with  another  man,  named  Levi  H{cks,  who  had 
been  a  captive  from  his  youth  with  the  Indians.  He  said  he  was  once  attend- 
ing an  embassy  at  an  Indiai  ^own,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
the  inhabitants  spoke  Welsh,  as  he  was  told,  for  he  did  not  understand  them  " 
him*^lf.  An  Indian,  named  Joseph  Peepy,  Mr.  Beatty's  interpreter,  said  he  once 
saw  ffome  Indians,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  tribe,  who  talked 
Welsh.  He  was  sure  tb^y  talked  Welsh,  for  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
Welsh  people,  and  knew  some  words  they  used. 

To  the  above  Mr.  BeaUy  adds :  **  I  have  been  informed,  that  many  years 
ago,  a  cl«>rgyman  went  from  Britain  to  Virginia,  and  having  lived  some  time 
there,  went  from  thence  to  S.  Carolina ;  but  after  some  time,  for  some  reason 
5* 
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he  resoWed  to  retorn  to  Virginia,  and  accordingly  set  oat  by  land,  aecom- 
paniod  with  some  other  persons.  In  travelling  Uirough  the  back  parts  of  the 
country,  which  was  then  very  thinly  inhabited,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  In- 
dian warriors,  going  to  attack  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia.  Upon  examining 
the  clergyman,  and  finding  he  was  going  to  Virginia,  they  looked  upon  him 
and  his  companions  as  belonging  to  Uiat  province,  and  took  them  all  prisoners, 
and  told  them  they  must  die.  The  clergyman,  in  preparation  for  another 
world,  went  to  prayer,  and,  being  a  Welshman,  prayed  in  the  Welsh  language. 
One  or  more  of  the  Indians  was  much  surprised  to  hear  him  pray  in  Uieir  own 
language.  Upon  this  thev  spoke  to  him,  and  finding  he  could  understand 
them,  got  the  sentence  of  death  reversed,  and  his  life  was  saved.  They 
took  him  with  them  into  their  country,  where  he  found  a  tribe  whose  native 
language  was  Welsh,  though  the  dialect  was  a  little  different  from  his  own, 
which  he  soon  came  to  understand.  They  showed  him  a  book,  which  he 
found  to  be  the  Bible,  but  which  they  could  not  read ;  and  on  his  reading  and 
explaining  it,  their  regard  for  him  was  much  heightened."  Afler  some  time, 
the  minister  proposed  to  these  people  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  prom- 
ised to  return  again  to  them  with  others  of  his  friends,  who  would  instruct 
them  in  Christianity ;  but  not  long  after  his  return  to  England,  he  died,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  design. 

It  is  very  natural  to  inquire  how  these  Indians,  though  descended  from  the 
Welsh,  came  by  books ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  period  at  which  the 
Welsh  must  have  come  to  America,  was  long  before  printing  was  discovered, 
or  that  any  writings  assumed  the  form  of  books  as  we  now  have  them.  It 
should  be  here  noted  that  Mr.  Beaity  travelled  in  the  autumn  of  1766. 

Major  i2o^er5,  in  his  "Concise  Account  of  North  America,**  published  in 
1765,  notices  the  White  Indians ;  but  the  geography  of  their  country  he  leaves 
any  where  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  probably  never  having  visited  them 
himself,  although  he  tells  us  he  had  travelled  very  extensively  in  tlie  interior. 
"This  fruitful  country,"  he  says,  "  is  at  present  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  Indi- 
ans, called  by  the  others  the  White  Indians,  on  account  of  their  complexion ; 
they  being  much  the  fairest  Indians  on  the  continent  They  have,  however, 
Indian  eyes,  and  a  certain  guilty  Jewish  cast  with  them.  This  nation  is  very 
numerous,  being  able  to  raise  between  20  and  30,000  fighting  men.  They 
have  no  weapons  but  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks,  and  a  kind  of  wooden 
pikes,  for  which  reason  they  oflen  suffer  greatly  from  the  eastern  Indians,  who 
iiave  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  frequently  visit  the  White  Indians  on  the  banks 
of  the  easterly  branch,  [of  Muddy  River?]  and  kill  or  captivate  them  in  great 
numbers.  Such  as  fall  alive  into  their  hands,  they  generally  sell  for  slaves. 
These  Indians  live  in  large  towns,  and  have  commodious  houses;  they  raise 
corn,  tame  the  wild  cows,  and  use  both  their  milk  and  flesh;  they  keep  groat 
numbers  of  dogs,  and  are  very  dexterous  in  hunting;  they  have  little  or  no 
commerce  with  any  nation  that  we  at  present  are  acquainted  with.** 

In  the  account  of  Kentucky,  written  in  1784,  by  an  excellent  writer,  Mr. 
John  FUson,  we  find  as  follows:  —  After  noticina^  the  voyage  of  Madoc,  whr. 
with  his  ten  ships  with  emigrants  sailed  west  about  1 170,  and  who  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  Welsh  historians,  never  heard  of  after,  he  proceeds:  — "This 
account  has  at  several  times  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world ;  but  as  no  ves- 
tiges of  them  had  then  been  found,  it  was  concluded,  perhaps  too  rashly,  to  be 
a  fable,  or  at  least  that  no  remains  of  the  colony  existed.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  western  settlers  have  received  frequent  accounts  of  a  nation,  inhab- 
iting at  a  great  distance  up  the  Missouri,  in  manners  and  appearance  resem- 
bling the  other  Indians,  but  speaking  Welsh,  and  retaining  some  ceremonies 
of  the  Christian  worship;  and  at  length  this  is  universally  believed  there  to  be 
a  fact  Capt  Abraham  Chaplain^  of  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  whose  veracity 
may  be  entirely  depended  upon,  assured  the  author  that  in  the  late  war  [revo- 
lution] being  with  his  company  in  garrison,  at  Kaskaskia,  some  Indians  came 
there,  and,  speaking  the  Welsh  dialect,  were  perfectly  understood  and  con- 
versed with  by  two  Welshmen  in  his  company,  and  that  they  informed  them  of 
the  situation  of  their  nation  as  mentioned  above." 

Henry  Ker^  who  travelled  among  13  tribes  of  Indians  in  1810,  &c.,  names 
one  near  a  great  mountain  which  he  calls  Mnacedeus.    He  said  Dr.  SibUy 
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bad  told  him,  when  at  Natchitochea,  that  a  number  of  travellers  had  assured 
him,  that  there  was  a  strong  similarity  between  the  Indian  languaji^e  and 
many  wcnrds  of  the  Welsh.  Mr.  Ker  found  nothing  among  any  of  the  Indians 
to  indicate  a  Welsh  origin  until  he  arrived  among  the  Mnacedous.  Here 
he  found  many  customs  which  were  Welsh,  or  common  to  that  people,  and 
he  adds ;  **•  I  did  not  understand  the  Welsh  language,  or  I  should  have  beon 
enabled  to  have  thrown  more  light  upon  so  interesting  a  subject,"  as  they 
had  Sprinted  books  among  them  which  were  preserved  with  great  care, 
they  haying  a  tradition  that  they  were  brought  there  by  their  forefathers." 
Upon  this,  in  another  place,  he  observes,  ^^  The  books  appeared  very  old,  and 
were  evidently  printed  at  a  time  when  there  had  been  very  little  improvement 
made  in  the  casting  of  types.  I  obtained  a  few  leaves  from  one  of  the  chiefs, 
sufficient  to  have  thrown  lighten  the  subject;  but  in  my  subsequent  disputes 
with  the  Indians,  I  lost  them,  and  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  more  were  inef- 
fectual." 

Eiow  or  at  what  time  these  Indians  obtained  *'  printed  books,''  Mr.  £er  does 
not  five  us  his  opinion ;  although  he  says  much  more  about  them. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  others  who  have  no.ced  those  Indians;  but 
ailer  an  examination  of  them  all,  I  am  unable  to  add  much  to  the  above  stock 
of  information  concerning  them.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  said,  that  the  existence  of  a  race  of  Welsh  about  the  regions  of  the 
Missouri  does  not  rest  on  so  good  authority  as  that  which  has  been  adduced 
to  establish  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent.  Should  any  one,  however,  choose 
to  investigate  the  subject  further,  he  will  find  pretty  ample  references  to  au- 
thors in  which  tlie  subject  has  been  noticed,  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  Madoka- 
wando,  in  our  third  book.  In  addition  to  which,  he  may  consult  the  authorities 
of  MiuUon,  as  pointed  out  in  his  history  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  rv. 

Ahkricak  Ahtkiuitiks — Few  Indian  Antiquities — Of  Mounds  and  their  con- 
tents— Account  of  those  in  Cincinnati — Jn  the  Miami  country — Works  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  for  defences  or  fortifications — Same  at  Piqua — JSI'eaT 
Hamillan — MUford — Deerjield — Six  miles  above  Lebanon — On  Paint  Creek — 
At  Marietta — At  Circleville — Their  age  uncertain — Works  on  Licking  Hioer — 
Ancient  excavations  or  wells  near  Jfewark —  Various  other  works. 

To  describe  the  antiquities  of  America  would  not  require  a  very  great 
amount  of  time  or  space,  if  we  consider  only  those  which  are  in  reality  such. 
And  as  to  Indian  antiquities,  they  consist  in  nothing  like  monuments,  says 
Mr.  J^eraon ;  "  for,"  he  observes,  "  I  would  not  honor  with  that  name,  arrow- 
points,  stone  hatchets,  stone  pipes,  and  half-shapen  images.  Of  labor  on  the 
large  scale,  I  think  there  is  no  remain  as  respectable  as  would  be  a  common 
ditch  for  the  draining  of  lands,  unless  indeed  it  would  be  the  Barrows,  of 
which  many  are  to  be  found  all  over  in  this  country.  These  are  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  some  of  them  constructed  of  earth,  and  some  of  loose  stones.  That 
they  were  repositories  of  the  dead,  has  been  obvious  to  all ;  but  on  what  par- 
ticular occasion  constructed,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  Some  have  thought  they 
covered  the  bones  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battles  fought  on  the  spot  of 
intermenL  Some  ascribe  them  to  the  custom,  said  to  prevail  among  the  In- 
dians, of  collecting  at  certain  periods  the  bones  of  all  their  dead,  wheresoever 
deposited  at  the  time  of  death.  Others  again  suppose  them  the  general  sepul- 
chres for  towns,  conjectured  to  have  been  on  or  near  these  grounds ;  and  thi^ 
opinion  was  supported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  they  are  foinul, 
those  constructed  of  earth  being  generally  in  the  soflest  and  most  fertile 
ineadow-grounds  on  river  sides,)  and  by  a  tradition,  said  to  be  handed  down 
from  the  aboriginal  Indians,  that  when  they  settled  in  a  town,  the  first  person 
who  died  was  placed  erect,  and  earth  put  about  him,  so  as  to  cover  and  support 
him;. and  that  when  another  died,  a  narrow  passage  was  dug  to  the  first,  the 
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second  recline rl  against  him,  and  the  cover  of  earth  replaced,  and  so  on.  There 
being  one  of  these  in  my  neighborhood,  I  iriehed  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
any,  and  which  of  these  opinions  were  just  For  this  purpose,  I  determined 
to  open  and  examine  it  tlioroughly.  It  was  situated  on  the  low  grounds  of  the 
Rivanna,  about  two  miles  above  its  principal  fork,  and  opposite  to  some  hills, 
on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town.  It  was  of  a  spheroidal  form,  of  about  40 
feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  had  been  of  about  12  feet  altitude,  ihotigh  now 
reduced  by  the  plough  to  seven  and  a  half,  having  been  under  cultivation  about 
a  dozen  years.  Before  this  it  was  covered  with  trees  of  12  inches  diameter, 
and  round  the  base  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and  widtli,  from 
whence  the  earth  had  been  taken  of  which  the  hillock  was  formed." 

In  this  mound  my  author  found  abundance  of  human  bones,  which,  from 
their  position,  it  was  evident  had  been  thrown  or  piled  promiscuously  there 
together ;  bones  of  the  head  and  feet  being  in  contact ;  "  some  vertical,  some 
oblique,  some  horizontal,  and  directed  to  every  point  of  the  compass.**  These 
bones,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  crumbled  to  dust  Some  of  the  skulls,  jaw- 
bones, and  teeth,  were  taken  out  nearly  in  a  perfect  state,  but  would  fall  to 
pieces  on  being  examined.  It  was  evident  that  this  assemblage  of  bones  was 
made  up  from  persons  of  all  ages,  and  at  different  periods  of  time.  The 
mound  was  composed  of  alternate  strata  of  bones,  stones,  and  earth.  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  barrows,  or  mounds,  as  they  are  most  usually  called,  were 
formed  by  the  Indians,  whose  custom  it  was  to  collect  the  bones  of  their  de- 
ceased friends  at  certain  periods,  and  deposit  them  together  in  this  manner. 
'''' BnlT  Mr,  Jefferson  observes,  "on  whatever  occasion  they  may  have  been 
made,  they  are  of  considerable  notoriety  among  the  Indians :  for  a  party  pass- 
ing, about  30  years  ago,  through  tlie  part  of  the  country  where  this  barrow  is, 
went  through  the  woods  directly  to  it,  without  any  instructions  or  inquiry,  and 
having  staid  about  it  some  time,  with  expressions  which  were  construed  to  be 
those  of  sorrow,  they  returned  to  the  high  road,  which  they  had  left  about  half 
a  dozen  miles  to  pay  this  visit,  and  pursued  their  journey." 

In  these  tumuli  are  usually  found,  with  the  bones,  such  instruments  only  as 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  superstitious  purposes,  ornaments  or  war.  Of 
the  latter  kind,  no  more  formidable  weapons  have  been  discovered  than  toma- 
hawks, spears  and  arrow-heads,  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  deposited 
before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  America,  What  Mr.  Jefferson  found  in 
the  barrow  he  dissected  besides  bones,  or  whether  any  thing,  he  does  not 
inform  us.  In  several  of  these  depositories  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  which 
Dr.  Daniel  Drake  examined,  numerous  utensils  were  found.  He  has  given  a 
most  accurate  account  of  them,  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  no  less  a  phi- 
losopher than  antiquary.  He  divides  them  into  two  classes,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, or  ancient  and  more  ancient  "  Among  the  latter,"  he  says,  "  there  is  not 
a  single  edifice,  nor  any  ruins  which  prove  the  existence,  in  former  ages,  of  a 
building  composed  of  imperishable  materials.  No  fiugment  of  a  column,  no 
bricks,  nor  a  single  hewn  stone  large  enough  to  have  oeen  incorporated  into 
a  wall,  has  been  discovered." 

There  were  several  of  these  mounds  or  tumuli,  20  years  ago,  within  a  short 
space  in  and  about  Cincinnati ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fiict,  that  the  plains  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  River  Ohio  have  no  vestiges  of  the  kind.  The  largest 
of  those  in  Cincinnati  was,  in  1794,  about  35  feet  in  height ;  but  at  this  time 
it  was  cut  down  to  27  by  order  of  General  Waynt^  to  make  it  serve  as  a  watch- 
tower  for  a  sentinel.     It  was  about  440  feet  in  circumference. 

Almost  every  traveller  of  late  years  has  said  something  upon  the  mounds, 
or  fortifications,  scattered  over  the  south  and  west,  from  Florida  to  the  lakes, 
and  from  the  Hudson  to  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  some  they  are 
reckoned  at  several  Uiousands.  Mr.  Brackenridge  supposes  there  may  be 
3000 ;  but  it  would  not  outrage  probability,  I  presume,  to  set  them  down  at 
twice  that  number.  Indeed  no  one  can  form  any  just  estimate  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  mounds  and  fortifications  which  have  been  built,  any  more  than 
of  the  period  of  time  which  has  passed  since  they  were  originally  erected,  for 
several  obvious  reasons;  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  mentioned:  —  the 
plough,  excavations  and  levellings  for  towns,  roads,  and  various  other  works, 
have  entirely  destroyed  hundreds  of  them,  which  had  never  b'jen  described, 
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Rod  whose  sites  cannot  now  be  ascertained.     Another  ^at  destruction  of 
Ibem  has  been  effected  by  the  changing  of  the  course  of  nvers. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  3ie  uses  for  which  these  ancient  remains 
were  constructed:  while  some  of  them  are  too  much  like  modem  fortifications 
to  admit  of  a  doubt  of  their  having  been  used  for  defences,  others,  nearly  sim- 
ilar in  design,  from  their  situation  entirely  exclude  the  adoption  of  such  an 
opinion.  Hence  we  find  four  kinds  of  remains  formed  of  earth :  two  kinds 
of  mounds  or  barrows,  and  two  which  have  been  viewed  as  fortifications. 
The  barrows  or  burial  piles  are  distinguished  by  such  as  contain  articles 
which  were  inhumed  with  the  dead,  and  those  which  do  not  contain  them.  • 
From  what  cause  they  differ  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some 
have  supposed  the  former  to  contain  bones  only  of  warriors,  but  in  such 
mounds  the  bones  of  infants  are  found,  and  hence  that  hypothesis  is  over- 
thrown ;  and  indeed  an  hypothesis  can  scarcely  be  raised  upon  any  one  matter 
concerning  them  without  almost  a  positive  assurance  that  it  has  been  created 
to  be  destroyed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  mounds  generally,  the  following  may 
be  taken  ;  being  such  as  Dr.  Drake  found  in  those  he  examined:  —  1.  Cylin- 
drical stones,  such  as  jasper,  rock-crystal,  and  granite ;  with  a  groove  near  one 
end.  2.  A  circular  piece  of  cannel  coal,  with  a  large  opening  in  the  centre, 
as  though  made  for  the  reception  of  an  axis ;  and  a  deep  groove  in  the  circum- 
ference, suitable  for  a  band.  3.  A  smaller  article  of  tlie  same  shape,  but 
composed  of  polished  argillaceous  earth.  4.  A  bone,  ornamented  with  several 
carved  lines,  supposed  by  some  to  be  hieroglyphics.  5.  A  sculptural  repre- 
sentation of  the  head  and  beak  of  some  rapacious  bird.  6.  Lumps  of  lead  ore. 
7.  Isinglass  (mica  membranacea).  This  article  is  very  common  in  mounds, 
and  seems  to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  people  that  con- 
structed them;  but  we  know  not  that  modern  Indians  have  any  particular 
attachment  to  it.  A  superior  article,  though  much  like  it,  was  also  in  great 
esteem  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.  8.  Small  pieces  of  sheet  copper,  with 
perforations.  9.  Larger  oblong  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  with  longitudinal 
grooves  and  ridges.  10.  Beads,  or  sections  of  small  hollow  cylinders,  appar- 
ently of  bone  or  shell.  11.  Teeth  of  carnivorous  animals.  12.  Large  marine 
shells,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  genus  buccinum ;  cut  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  serve  for  domestic  utensils.  These,  and  also  the  teeth  of  animals,  are 
generally  found  almost  entirely  decomposed,  or  in  a  state  resembling  chalk. 
13.  Earthem  ware.  This  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  same  material  as 
that  employed  by  the  Indians  of  Louisiana  within  our  recollection,  viz.  pounded 
muscle  and  other  river  shells,  and  earth.  Some  perfect  articles  have  been 
found,  but  they  are  rare.  Pieces,  or  fragments,  are  very  common.  Upon 
most  of  thern,  confused  lines  are  traced,  which  doubtless  had  some  meaning ; 
but  no  specimen  has  yet  been  found  having  glazing  upon  it  like  modern  pot- 
tery. Some  entire  vases,  of  most  uncouth  appearance,  have  been  found.  Mr. 
JliwaUr  of  Ohio,  who  has  pretty  fully  described  the  western  antiquities,  gives 
an  account  of  a  vessel,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  jug.  It  was  found 
in  an  ancient  work  on  Cany  Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  about  four  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  body  of  the  vessel  is  made  by  three  heads,  all  joined  to- 
gether at  their  backs.  From  these  places  of  contact  a  neck  is  formed,  which 
rises  about  three  inches  above  the  heads.  The  orifice  of  this  neck  is  near  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  three  necks  of  the  heads  form  the  legs  of  the  ves- 
sel on  which  it  stands  when  upright  The  heads  are  all  of  a  size,  being  about 
four  inches  from  the  top  to  the  chin.  The  faces  at  the  eyes  are  about  three 
inches  broad,  which  increase  in  breadth  all  the  way  to  the  chin. 

Of  the  works  called  fortifications,  though  already  mentioned  in  general 
terms,  their  iuiportance  demands  a  further  consideration. 

At  Piqua,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Miami,  there  is  a  circular  wall 
of  earth  inclosing  a  space  of  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  witli  an  opening  on 
he  side  most  remote  from  the  river.  "  The  adjacent  hill,  at  the  distance  of 
.lalf  a  mile,  and  at  the  greater  elevation  of  about  100  feet,  is  the  site  of  a  stone 
wall,  nearly  circular,  and  inclosing  perhaps  20  acres.  The  valley  of  the  river 
on  one  side,  and  a  deep  ravine  on  the  other,  render  the  access  to  three  fourths 
of  this  fortification  extremely  difficult    The  wall  was  carried  generally  along 
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the  brow  of  the  hiU,  in  one  place  de8cendin|f  a  short  distance  so  as  to  include 
a  spring.  The  silicious  limestone  of  which  it  was  built,  roust  have  been  trans- 
ported from  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  for  two  miles  opposite  these  works, 
does  not  at  present  afford  one  of  10  pounds  weight  They  exhibit  no  marks 
of  the  hammer,  or  any  other  tool  The  wall  was  laid  up  without  mortar,  and 
is  now  in  ruins. 

^  Lower  down  the  same  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Holers  Creek,  on  the  plain, 
there  are  remains  of  great  extent  The  principal  wall  or  bank,  which  is  of 
earth,  incloses  about  160  acres,  and  is  in  some  parts  nearly  12  feet  high. 
Also  below  Hamilton,  there  is  a  fortification  upon  the  top  of  a  hi^h  hill,  out  of 
view  from  the  river,  of  very  difficult  approach.  This  incloses  about  50  acres. 
Adjacent  to  this  work  is  a  mound  25  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  about 
seven  feet  perpendicular  altitude. 

**  On  the  elevated  point  of  land  above  the  confluence  of  the  Great  Miami 
and  Ohio,  there  are  extensive  and  complicated  traces,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
military  men,  eminently  qualified  to  judge,  are  the  remains  of  very  strong  de- 
fensive works." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Mil  ford,  on  the  Little  Miami,  are  fortifications,  the  largest 
of  which  are  upon  the  top  of  the  first  hill  above  the  confluence  of  the  East 
Fork  with  the  MiamL  "  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Miami  River,  above 
Round  Bottom,  are  similar  antiquities  of  considerable  extent  On  the  East 
Fork,  at  its  head  waters,  other  remains  have  been  discovered,  of  which  the 
principal  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  above  mentioned ;  hot  within, 
it  difiers  from  any  which  have  yet  been  examined  in  this  quarter,  in  having 
nine  parallel  banks  or  long  parapets  united  at  one  end,  exhibiting  very  exactly 
the  figure  of  a  gridiron. 

**  Further  up  the  Little  Miami,  at  Deerfield,  are  other  interesting  remains ; 
but  those  which  have  attracted  more  attention  than  any  others  in  the  Miami 
country,  are  situated  six  miles  from  Lebanon,  above  the  mouth  of  Todd'd 
Fork,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  MiamL  On  the  sununit  of  a  ridge  at  least  200 
feet  above  the  valley  of  the  river,  there  are  two  irregular  trapezoidal  figures, 
connected  at  a  point  where  the  ridge  is  very  much  narrowed  by  a  ravine.  The 
wall,  which  is  entirely  of  earth,  is  generally  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  but  in  one 
place,  where  it  is  conducted  over  level  ground  for  a  short  distance,  it  rises  to 
18.  Its  situation  is  accurately  adjusted  to  the  brow  of  the  hi]l ;  and  as  there 
is,  in  addition  to  the  Miami  on  the  west,  deep  ravines  on  the  north,  the  south- 
east, and  south,  it  is  a  position  of  great  strength.  The  angles  in  this  wall, 
both  retreating  and  salient,  are  numerous,  and  generally  acute.  The  openings 
or  gateways  are  not  less  than  80 !  They  are  rarely  at  equal  distances,  and  are 
sometimes  within  two  or  three  rods  of  one  another.  They  are  not  opposite  to, 
or  connected  with  any  existing  artificial  objects  or  topographical  peculiarities, 
and  present,  therefore,  a  paradox  of  some  difficulty."  These  works  inclose 
almost  100  acres,  and  one  of  the  state  roads  from  Cincinnati  to  Chillicothe 
passes  over  its  northern  part 

On  Paint  Creek,  10  miles  from  Chillicothe,  are  also  very  extensive  as  well  aa 
wonderful  works.  "  The  wall,  which  had  been  conducted  along  the  verge  of 
the  hill,  is  by  estimation  about  a  mile  and  a  half  m  length.  It  was  formed  en- 
tirely of  undressed  freestone,  brought  chiefly  from  the  streams  250  feet  below, 
and  laid  up  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  sort  It  is  now,  like  all  the  walls 
of  a  similar  kind  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  western  country,  in  a  state 
of  ruins.  It  exhibits  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaken  down  by  an 
earthquake,  not  a  smgle  stone  being  found  upon  another  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  indicate  that  to  have  been  its  situation  in  the  wall  In  several  places  there 
are  openings,  immediately  opposite  which,  inside,  lie  piles  of  stone." 

Dr.  Harris,  in  1803,  very  accurately  described  the  remains  at  Marietta,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  Rivers.  ^The  largest  square 
PORT,"  he  observes,  **  by  some  called  the  totvfi,  contains  40  acres,  encompassed 
by  a  wall  of  earth  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  fh>m  25  to  36  in  breadth  at  the 
base.  On  each  side  are  three  openings  at  equal  distances,  resembling  12  gate- 
ways. The  entrances  at  the  middle  are  the  largest  particularly  that  on  the 
iide  next  the  Muskingum.  From  this  outlet  is  a  covert  way,  formed  of  two 
parallol  walls  of  earth,  231  feet  distant  fix>m  each  other,  measuring  fix>m  ceo- 
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tie  to  centre.  The  wallt  at  the  most  elevated  part  on  the  inside  are  21  feet  in 
height,  and  49  in  breadth  at  the  base,  but  on  the  ontside  average  only  of  five 
feet  high.  This  forms  a  passage  of  about  960  feet  in  length,  leading  by  a 
gradual  descent  to  the  low  grounds,  Where  it,  probablv,  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
struction, reached  the  margin  of  the  river.  Its  walls  commence  at  60  feet 
from  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  and  increase  in  elevation  as  the  way  descends 
tawards  the  river ;  and  the  bottom  is  crowned  in  the  centre,  in  the  mantier  of 
a  well-ftyrmed  turnpike  road.  Within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  at  the  north-west 
comer,  is  an  oblong,  elevated  square,  188  feet  long,  132  broad,  and  nine  feet 
high;  level  on  the  summit,  and  nearly  perpendicular  at  the  sides.  At  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  sides  the  earth  is  projected,  forming  gradual  ascents  to 
the  top,  equally  regular,  and  about  six  feet  in  width.  Near  the  south  wall  is 
another  elevated  square,  150  feet  by  130,  and  eight  feet  high.  At  the  south* 
east  comer  is  the  third  elevated  square,  108  by  54  feet,  with  ascents  at  the 
ends.  At  the  south- east  comer  of  the  fort  is  a  semicircular  parapet,  crowned 
with  a  mound,  which  guards  the  opening  in  the  wall  Towards  the  south-east 
is  A  SIMILAR  FORT,  Containing  30  acres,  with  a  gateway  in  the  centre  of  each 
side  and  at  each  corner.    These  openings  are  demnded  with  circuhir  mounds.** 

There  are  also  other  works  at  Marietta,  but  a  mere  description  of  them  can- 
not interest,  as  there  is  so  much  of  sameness  about  them.  And  to  describe 
all  that  may  be  met  with  ^n  ould  fill  a  volume  of  no  moderate  size :  for  Dr. 
Harris  says,  ^  You  cannot  ride  20  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding  some 
of  the  mounds,  or  vestiges  of  the  ramparts."  We  shall,  therefore,  only  notice 
the  most  prominent. 

Of  first  importance  are  doubtless  the  works  upon  the  Sciota  The  most 
magnificent  is  situated  26  miles  south  firom  Columbus,  and  consists  of  two 
nearly  exact  figures,  a  circle  and  a  square,  which  are  contiguous  to  each  other. 
A  town,  having  been  built  within  the  former,  appropriately  received  the  name 
of  CirclevUle  from  that  circumstance.  According  to  Mr.  ^twater,  who  has 
surveyed  these  works  with  great  exactness  and  attention,  the  circle  was  origi- 
nally 1138^  feet  in  diameter,  from  external  parallel  tangents,  and  the  square 
was  907^  feet  upon  a  side ;  giving  an  area  to  the  latter  of  !)025  square  rods, 
and  to  the  circle  3739  nearly ;  both  making  almost  44  acres.  The  rampart 
of  the  circular  fort  consists  of  two  parallel  walls,  and  were,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  my  author,  20  feet  in  height,  measuring  fVom  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  between  the  circumvallations,  before  the  town  of  Circleville  was  built. 
"The  inner  wall  was  of  clay,  taken  up  probably  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
fort,  where  was  a  low  place,  and  is  still  considerably  lower  than  any  other 
part  of  the  work.  The  outside  wall  was  taken  from  the  ditch  which  is  be- 
tween these  walls,  and  is  alluvial,  consisting  of  pebbles  worn  smooth  in  water 
and  sand,  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  more  than  50  feet  at  least.**  At  the 
time  Mr.  JHvoater  wrote  his  account,  (about  1819,)  the  outside  of  the  walls  was 
but  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  not  more  than  15  feet  deep.  The 
walls  of  the  square  fort  were,  at  the  same  time,  about  10  feet  hiffh.  This  fort 
had  eight  gateways  or  openings,  about  20  feet  broad,  each  of  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  mound  four  or  five  feet  high,  all  within  the  fort,  arranged  in  the 
most  exact  manner;  equidistant  and  parallel.  The  circular  fort  had  but  one 
gateway,  which  was  at  its  south-east  point,  and  at  the  place  of  contact  with 
the  square.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  a  remarkable  mound,  with  a 
semicircular  pavement  adjacent  to  its  eastern  half,  and  nearly  facing  the  pas- 
sage way  into  the  square  fort  Just  without  the  sqiare  fort,  upon  the  north 
side,  and  to  the  east  of  the  centre  gateway,  rises  a  large  mound.  In  the  op- 
posite point  of  the  compass,  without  the  circular  one,  is  another.  These, 
probably,  were  the  places  of  burial.  As  the  walls  of  the  square  fort  lie  pretty 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horiKon,  some  have  supposed 
they  were  originally  projected  in  strict  regard  to  them;  their  variation  not 
being  more  than  that  of  the  compass;  but  a  single  fact  of  this  kind  can  estab- 
lish nothing,  as  mere  accident  may  have  given  them  such  direction.  **  What 
surprised  roe,**  says  my  authority,  ^  on  measuring  these  forts,*was  the  exact 
manner  in  which  they  had  laid  down  their  circle  and  square ;  so  that  aflei 
•teiy  effort,  by  the  most  carefiil  survey,  to  detect  some  error  in  their  measure* 
aient,  we  found  that  it  was  impossible." 
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As  it  18  not  my  design  to  waste  time  in  coqjectures  opon  the  aathors  of 
these  antiquities,  or  the  remoteness  of  the  penod  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed, I  will  continue  my  account  of  them,  after  an  observation  upon  a 
single  circumstance.  I  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  immense  trees  found  growing 
upon  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works.  Their  having  existed  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  when  we 
know  from  unerring  data  that  trees  have  been  cut  upon  them  of  the  age  of 
near  500  years ;  and  from  the  vegetable  mould  out  of  which  they  spring,  there 
is  every  appearance  of  several  generations  of  decayed  trees  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  no  forest  trees  of  the  present  day  appear  older  than  those  upon  the  very 
works  under  consideration. 

There  are  in  the  Forks  of  Licking  River,  above  Newark,  in  the  county  of 
Licking,  very  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity,  said  by  many  to  be  as  much  so 
as  any  in  the  west.  Here,  as  at  Circleville,  the  same  singular  fact  is  observa- 
ble, respecting  the  openings  into  the  forts;  the  square  ones  having  several,  but 
the  round  ones  only  one,  with  a  single  exception. 

Not  far  below  Newark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Licking,  are  found  numer- 
ous wells  or  holes  in  the  earth.  ^  There  aro,"  says  Mr,  Mwater^  *^at  least  a 
thousand  of  them,  many  of  which  are  now  more  than  20  feet  deep."  Though 
called  wells,  my  author  says  they  wero  not  dug  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  being  of  the  same  age  as  the  mounds,  and  were  doubtless 
made  by  the  same  people ;  but  for  what  purpose  they  could  have  been  made, 
few  seem  willing  to  hazard  a  conjecture. 

Four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Somerset,  in  the  county  of  Perry,  and 
southwardly  from  the  works  on  the  Licking,  is  a  stone  fort,  inclosing  about  40 
acres.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  heart,  though  bounded  by  straight  lines.  In  or 
near  its  centre  is  a  circular  stone  mound,  which  rises  like  a  sugar-loaf  from 
12  to  15  feet.  Near  this  large  work  is  anotlier  small  fort,  whose  walls  are  of 
earth,  inclosing  but  about  half  an  acre.  I  give  these  the  name  of  forts,  al- 
though Mr.  Alwater  says  he  does  not  believe  they  were  ever  constructed  for 
defence. 

There  are  curious  remains  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  above  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto.  Those  on  the  north  side,  at  Portsmouth,  are  the  most 
extensive,  and  those  on  the  other  side,  directly  opposite  Alexandria,  are 
the  most  regular.  They  are  not  more  remarkable  than  many  already  de- 
scribed. 

What  the  true  height  of  these  ruined  works  originally  was,  cannot  be  very 
well  ascertained,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  the  rate  of  their  diminu- 
tion, even  were  the  space  of  time  given  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most 
of  them  are  much  diminished  from  the  action  of  tempests  which  have  swept 
over  them  for  ages.  That  they  were  the  works  of  a  different  race  from  the 
present  Indians,  has  been  pretty  confidently  asserted  ;  but  as  yet,  proof  is  en- 
tirely wanting  to  support  such  conclusion.  In  a  few  instances,  some  European 
articles  have  been  found  deposited  in  or  about  some  of  the  works ;  but  few 
persons  of  intelligence  pronounce  them  older  than  others  of  the  same  kind 
belonging  to  the  period  of  the  French  wars. 

As  it  respects  inscriptions  upon  stones,  about  whichr  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  such  are  purely  Indian,  if  they  were 
not  made  by  some  white  maniac,  as  some  of  them  most  unquestionably  have 
been,  or  other  persons  who  deserve  to  be  classed  among  such;  but  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  include  those  of  South  America,  for  there  the  inhabitants 
evidently  had  a  hieroglyphic  language.  Among  the  inscriptions  upon  stone 
in  New  England,  the  "  Inscribed  Rock,"  as  it  is  called,  at  Dighton,  Mass.,  is 
doubtless  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  in  Taunton  River,  about  six  miles  below 
tfle  town  of  Taunton,  and  is  partly  immersed  by  the  tide.  If  this  inscription 
was  made  by  the  Indians,  it  doubtless  had  some  meaning  to  it ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  them,  except  such  as  happened  to  know  what  it  was  done 
for,  knew  any  thing  of  its  import  The  divers  faces,  figures  of  half-formed 
animals,  and  zigzag  lines,  occupy  a  space  of  about  20  square  feet.  The  whim- 
rical  conjectures  of  many  pei-sons  about  the  origin  of  the  inscription  might 
nmuee,  but  could  not  instruct ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  give  an 
account  of  them. 
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A  stone,  once  thought  to  contain  some  marvellous  inscription,  was  deposit- 
ed a  few  years  since  in  the  Antiquarian  Hall,  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  it  was 
with  some  surprise,  that,  on  examining  it,  I  found  nothing  but  a  few  lines  of 
quartz  upon  one  of  its  surfaces.  The  stone  was  singular  in  no  respect  beyond 
what  may  be  found  in  half  the  farmers'  fields  and  stone  fences  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  a  cave  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  20  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash,  called  Wilson's  or  Murderer's  Cave,  are  figures  engraven  upon 
stone,  which  have  attracted  great  attention.  It  was  very  early  possessed  by 
one  Wilson,  who  lived  in  it  with  his  family.  He  at  length  turned  robber,  and, 
collecting  about  40  other  wretches  like  himself  about  him,  took  all  the  boats 
which  passed  on  the  river  with  any  valuable  goods  in  them,  and  murdered  t)ie 
crews.  He  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  gang,  to  get  the  reward 
which  was  ofifered  for  his  apprehension.  Never  having  had  any  drawings  of 
the  hieroglyphics  in  this  cave,  we  cannot  form  any  very  conclusive  opinion 
upon  them.  As  a  proof  of  their  antiquity,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  among 
those  unknown  characters  are  many  figures  of  animals  not  known  now  to  be 
in  existence ;  but  in  my  opinion,  this  is  in  no  wise  a  conclusive  argument  of 
their  antiquity ;  for  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  uncouth  figures  of  the  Indian 
manitoe  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  those  of  the  days  of  Powhatan, 

At  Harmony,  on  the  Mississippi,  are  to  be  seen  the  prints  of  two  feet  imbed- 
ded in  bard  limestone.  The  celebrated  Rappe  conveyed  the  stone  containing 
them  from  St.  Louis,  and  kept  it  upon  his  premises  to  show  to  travellers. 
They  are  ahout  the  size  of  those  made  by  a  common  man  of  our  times,  unac- 
customed to  shoes.  Some  conclude  them  to  be  remains  of  high  antiquity. 
They  may,  or  may  not  be :  there  are  arguments  for  and  against  such  conclu- 
sion ;  but  on  which  side  the  weight  of  argument  lies  is  a  matter  not  easily  to 
be  settled.  If  these  impressions  of  feet  were  made  in  the  soft  earth  before  it 
was  changed  into  fossil  stone,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  impressions,  but  a 
formation  filling  them  of  another  kind  of  stone  (called  organic)  from  that  in 
which  the  impressions  were  made ;  for  thus  do  organic  remains  discover  them- 
selves, and  not  by  their  absence. 

A  review  of  the  theories  and  opinions  concerning  the  race  or  races  anterior 
to  the  present  race  of  Indians  would  perhaps  be  interesting  to  many,  and  it 
would  be  a  pleasing  subject  to  write  upon :  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated, 
my  only  object  is  to  present  facts  as  I  find  them,  without  wasting  time  in  com- 
mentaries ;  unless  where  deductions  cannot  well  be  avoided  without  leaving 
the  subject  more  obscure  than  it  would  evidently  be  without  them. 

Every  conjecture  is  attended  with  objections  when  they  are  hazarded  upon 
a  subject  that  cannot  be  settled.  It  is  time  enough  to  argue  a  subject  of  the 
natore  of  this  we  are  upon  when  all  the  facts  are  collected.  To  write  volumes 
about  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  in  connection  with  a  few  isolated  facts,  is  a 
most  ludicrous  and  worse  than  useless  business.  Some  have  said,  it  is  an 
argument  that  the  first  population  came  from  the  north,  because  the  works  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  increase  in  importance  as  we  proceed  south ; 
but  why  they  should  not  begin  until  the  people  who  constructed  them  had  ar- 
rived within  40**  of  the  equator,  (for  this  seems  to  be  their  boundary  north,)  it 
is  not  stated.  Perhaps  this  people  came  in  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
did  not  need  any  works  to  defend  them  before  arriving  at  the  40"  of  north 
latitude.  The  reader  will  readily  enough  ask,  perhaps,  For  what  purpose 
could  fortifications  have  been  built  by  the  first  people  P  To  defend  themselves 
from  wild  beasts,  or  firom  one  another?  With  this  matter,  however,  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  were  led  to  these  remarks,  preparatory  to  a  comparison  be* 
tween  the  antiquities  of  the  north  with  those  of  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  the  original  people  of  North  America  must  have 
come  from  the  south,  and  that  their  progress  northward  is  evident  from  the 
same  works;  with  this  difiference,  that  as  the  people  advanced,  they  dwindled 
into  insignificance ;  and  hence  the  remains  which  they  left  are  proportionate 
to  their  ability  to  make  them.  But  there  is  nothing  artificial  among  the  ancient 
ruins  of  North  America  that  will  compare  with  the  artificial  mountain  of  Ana- 
huac,  called  Cholula,  or  Chloluia,  which  to  this  day  is  about  164  feet  in  perpon- 
dicolar  height,  whose  base  occupies  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  measure  1450 
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feel.  Upon  this  the  Mexteaiw  had  an  imrnense  wooden  temple  when  CMez 
oyenran  their  empire.  A  city  now  bears  the  name  of  Cbdula,  in  Poebla. 
tX)  milea  ea«t  of  Mexico.  Yet  it  appears  from  Dr.  Bedft  Gazetteer  of  Dlinoiaj 
that  there  is  standing  between  Belleville  and  St  Lonis,  a  mound  600  jards  in 
circumference  at  its  base,  and  90  feet  in  height  Mount  Joliet,  so  named  from 
the  Siear  Midj  a  Frenchman,  who  travelled  upon  the  Mississippi  in  1673,  is 
a  rooet  distinguished  mound.  It  is  on  a  plain  about  600  yaitls  west  of  the 
River  Dee  Plaines,  and  150  miles  above  Fort  Claris.  Mr.  SehooUrqfl  computed 
its  height  at  60  feet,  its  length  about  450  yards,  and  its  width  75.  Its  sides 
are  so  steep  that  they  are  ascended  with  difficulty.  Its  top  is  a  beautiful  plain, 
from  which  a  most  delightful  prospect  is  had  of  the  surroanding  country.  It 
seems  to  have  been  composed  of  the  earth  of  the  plain  on  which  it  stands. 
Lake  Joliet  is  situated  in  front  of  it ;  being  a  small  body  of  water  about  a  mile 
in  length. 

Although  the  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  America  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  North  America,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
people  are  of  the  same  race.  The  condition  even  of  savages  changes.  No 
nation  remains  stationary.  The  western  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lakes  do  not  make  pottery  at  the  present  day,  but  earthen  utensils  are  still  in 
use  among  the  remote  tribes  of  the  west,  which  is  similar  to  that  dug  up  in 
Ohio,  and  both  are  similar  to  that  found  in  South  America. 

In  speaking  of  ancient  pottery,  Mr.  Sdioolcrqft  observes,  **  It  is  common,  in 
digging  at  these  salt  mines,  [in  Illinois,]  to  find  fragments  of  antique  pottery, 
and  even  entire  pots  of  a  coarse  earthenware,  at  great  depths  below  the  sur- 
face. One  of  these  pots,  which  was,  until  a  very  recent  period,  preserved  by 
a  gentlemaA  at  Shawaneetown,  was  disinterred  at  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and  was 
of  a  capacity  to  contain  eight  or  ten  gaUons.** 

We  see  announced  from  time  to  time,  in  the  various  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  discoveries  of  wonderful  things  in  various  places ;  but  on  examina- 
tion it  is  generally  found  that  they  fall  far  short  of  what  we  are  led  to  ex- 
pect from  the  descriptions  given  of  them.  We  hear  of  the  ruins  of  cities  in 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  copper  and  iron  utensils  found  at  great  depths 
below  the  surface,  and  in  situations  indicating  that  they  must  have  been  de- 
posited there  for  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  years !  Dr.  McMurtrit  relates,  in 
his  **  Sketches  of  Louisville,"  that  an  iron  hatchet  was  found  beneath  the  roots 
of  a  tree  at  Shippingsport,  upwards  of  200  years  old.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  tree  had  grown  over  the  hatchet  after  it  was  deposited  there,  because 
**  no  human  power  could  have  placed  it  in  the  particular  position  in  which  it 
was  found." 

Upon  some  other  matters  about  which  we  have  already  remarked,  the  same 
author  says,  *^  That  walls,  constructed  of  bricks  and  hewn  stones,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  western  country,  is  a  fact  as  clear  as  that  the  sun  shines 
when  he  is  in  his  meridian  splendor ;  the  dogmatical  assertion  of  writers  to  the 
contranr  notwithstanding.**  My  author,  however,  had  not  seen  such  remaind 
himself  but  was  well  assured  of  their  existence  by  a  gentleman  of  undoubted 
veracity.  Unfortunately  for  the  case  he  relates,  the  persons  who  discovered 
the  ruins  came  upon  them  in  digging,  at  about  18  feet  oelow  the  surfiice  of  the 
ground,  and  when  about  to  make  investigation,  water  broke  in  upon  them,  and 
Uiey  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat. 

"  A  fortified  town  of  considerable  extent,  near  the  River  St  Francis,**  upon 
the  Mississippi,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Savage,  of  Louis- 
ville. He  found  its  walls  standing  in  some  places,  and  *^  part  of  the  walls  of 
a  citadel,  built  of  bricks,  cemented  by  martarJ*  Upon  some  of  these  ruins  were 
trees  growing  whose  annual  rings  numbered  300.  Some  of  the  bricks,  says 
Dr.  JmMvartnt,  were  at  Louisville  when  he  wrote  his  Sketches ;  and  they  we're 
••composed  of  clay,  mixed  with  chopped  and  twisted  straw,  of  regular  figures, 
hardened  by  the  action  of  fire  or  the  sun.** 

Mr.  Prietiy  in  his  "  American  Antiquities,**  mentions  the  ruins  of  two  cities 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  nearly  opposite  St  Louis ;  but  from  what  he 
says  of  them  I  am  unable  to  determme  what  those  ruins  are  composed  ot 
After  pointing  out  the  sight  of  them,  he  continues,  ^  Here  is  situated  one  of 
those  pyramids,  which  is  150  rods  in  circumference  at  its  base,  and  100  feet 
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high.^  He  speaks  of  ^  cities,"  but  describes  pyramicls  and  moands.  If  there 
be  any  thing  tike  the  works  of  men,  at  the  places  he  points  out,  diflerent  from 
what  "is  common  in  the  west,  it  is  very  singular  that  thev  should  not  have  at- 
tFEu:ted  the  notice  of  some  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  people  who  have  for 
50  years  passed  by  them.  Mr.  Brackenrid^  speaks  of  the  antiquities  at  this 
pkce,  but  does  not  say  any  thing  about  cities.  He  observes,  "  The  most  re- 
markable appearances  are  two  groups  of  mounds  or  p3rramids,  the  one  about 
10  miles  above  Cahokia,  the  other  nearly  the  same  distance  below  it,  which,  in 
all,  exceed  150,  of  various  sizes.  The  western  side  also  contains  a  considera- 
ble number. 

**  A  more  minute  description  of  those  about  Cahokia,  which  I  visited  in  the 
fall  of  1811,  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  them  alL  I  crossed  the  Mississippi 
at  St  Louis,  and  after  passing  through  the  wood  which  borders  the  river,  about 
half  a  mile  in  width,  entered  an  extensive  open  plain.  In  15  minutes  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  mounds,  mostly  of  a  circular  shape,  and  at 
a  distance  resembling  enormous  haystacks  scattered  through  a  meadow.  One 
of  the  largest  which  I  ascended  was  about  200  paces  in  circumference  at  the 
bottom,  the  form  nearly  square,  though  it  had  evidently  undergone  considerable 
alteration  from  the  washing  of  the  rains.  The  top  was  level,  \yith  an  area  suf- 
ficient to  contain  several  hundred  men." 

When  Mr.  Bartram  travelled  into  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  be- 
tween the  years  1773  and  1776,  he  saw  many  interesting  antiquities.  At  the 
Cherokee  town  of  Cowe,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  which  then  contained  about 
100  houses,  he  noticed  that  **  The  council  or  town-house  was  a  large  rotunda, 
capable  of  accommodating  several  hundred  people :  it  stands  on  the  top  of  an 
ancient  artificial  mount  of  earth,  of  about  20  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  ro- 
tunda on  the  top  of  it  being  about  80  feet  more,  gives  the  whole  fabric  an 
elevation  of  about  60  feet  from  the  common  surface  of  the  ground.  But,"  Mr. 
Bartram  continues,  **  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  mount,  on  which  the 
rotunda  stands,  is  of  a  much  ancienter  date  than  the  building,  and  perhaps  was 
raised  for  another  purpose.  The  Cherokees  themselves  are  as  ignorant  as  we 
are,  by  what  people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  were  raised  ;  they 
have  various  stories  concerning  them,  the  best  of  which  amount  to  no  more 
than  mere  conjecture,  and  leave  us  entirely  in  the  dark ;  but  they  have  a  tra- 
dition common  with  the  other  nations  of  Indians,  that  they  found  them  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  they  now  appear,  when  their  forefathers  arrived  from  the 
west  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  country,  afler  vanquishing  the  nations 
of  red  men  who  then  inhabited  it,  who  themselves  found  these  mounts  when 
they  took  possession  of  the  country,  the  former  possessors  delivering  the  same 
story  concerning  them." 

Hence  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mounds  in  the  south  are  not  only  the 
same  as  those  in  the  north,  but  Indian  traditions  concerning  them  are  the  same 
also. 

At  Ottasse,  an  important  town  of  the  Cherokees,  the  same  traveller  saw  a 
roost  singular  column.  It  stood  adjacent  to  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  an  ob- 
long square,  and  was  about  40  feet  high,  and  only  from  two  to  three  feet  thick 
at  Its  base,  and  tapered  graduallv  from  the  ground  to  its  top.  What  is  very 
remarkable  about  this  pillar  is,  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  formed  of  a  single 
stick  of  pine  timber,  the  Indians  or  white  traders  could  give  no  account  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected ;  and  to  the  inquiries  which  Mr.  Bartram  made  of 
the  Indians  concerning  it,  the  same  answer  was  e^ven  as  when  questioned  about 
the  mounds ;  viz.,  that  their  ancestors  found  it  there,  and  the  people  that  those 
ancestors  dispossessed  knew  nothing  of  its  origin.  This  is  not  singular  when 
reference  is  had  to  mounds  of  earth,  but  when  the  same  account  is  given  con- 
cerning perishable  material,  the  shade,  at  least,  of  a  suspicion  is  seen  lurking 
in  the  back  ground.  As  another  singular  circumstance,  it  is  observed  that  no 
trees  of  the  kind  of  which  this  column  was  made  {pin,  palustris)  were  to  be 
found  at  that  time  nearer  than  12  or  15  miles. 

In  the  ^preat  council-houses  at  Ottasse  were  observed,  upon  the  pillars  and 
walls,  vanous  paintings  and  sculptures,  supposed  to  be  hieroglyphics  of  his- 
torical legends,  and  political  and  sacerdotal  afi&irs.  ''  They  are,*"  observes 
Mr.  Bartram,  ^  extremely  picturesque  or  caricature,  as  men  in  a  variety  of  at- 
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titudes,  some  ludicrous  enough,  others  having  the  head  of  some  kind  of  ani- 
mal, as  those  of  a  duck,  turkey,  bear,  fbx,  wolf,  buck,  &c.,  and  again  those 
kind  of  creatures  are  represented  having  the  human  head.  These  designs  are 
not  ill  executed ;  the  outlines  bold,  free  and  well  proportioned.  The  pillars 
supporting  tlie  front  or  piazza  of  the  council-house  of  the  square  are  ingenious- 
ly formed  in  the  likeness  of  vast  speckled  serpents,  ascending  upwards ;  the 
Ottasses  b^ing  of  the  Snake  tribe." 

In  tlie  fourui  book  of  this  work  mention  has  been  made  of  the  great  high- 
ways in  Florida.  Mr.  Bartram  mentions  them,  but  not  in  a  very  particular 
manner,  upon  the  St  John's  River.  As  his  sentiments  seem  to  be  those  of  a 
man  of  intelligence,  I  will  offer  here  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the  Indian 
antiquities  of  the  country  he  visited.  '^I  deem  it  necessary  to  observe,  ajs  my 
opinion,  that  none  of  them  that  I  have  seen  discover  the  least  signs  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  or  architecture  of  the  Europeans  or  other  inhabitants  of  the  old  world, 
yet  evidently  betray  every  sign  or  mark  of  the  most  distant  antiquity." 

The  above  remark  is  cited  to  show  how  different  different  people  make  up 
their  minds  upon  the  same  subject ;  it  shows  how  futile  it  is  for  us  to  spend 
time  in  speculating  upon  such  matters.  And,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is 
time  enough  to  build  theories  afler  facts  have  been  collected.  It  can  add  noth- 
ing to  our  stuck  of  knowledge  respecting  our  antiquities,  to  talk  or  write  forever 
about  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  lost  tribes  of  Jews ;  but  if  the  time  which  has 
been  spent  in  this  manner  had  been  devoted  to  some  useful  pursuit,  some  use- 
ful object  would  have  been  attained.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  one  object, 
nevertheless,  is  clearly  attained,  namely,  that  of  misleading  or  confounding  the 
understandings  of  many  uninformed  people.  I  am  led  to  make  these  observa- 
tions to  put  the  unwary  upon  tlieir  guard. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  given  various  accounts  of,  or  accounts  from 
various  authors,  who  imagine  that  a  colony  of  Welsh  came  to  America  7  or  800 
years  ago.  It  is  as  truly  astonishing  as  any  thing  we  meet  with  to  observe 
how  many  persons  had  found  proofs  of  the  existence  of  tribes  of  Welsh  In- 
dians, about  the  same  period.  As  a  case  exactly  in  point  with  that  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph,  I  offer  what  Mr,  Bmckenridge  says  upon 
this  matter.  "  That  no  Welsh  nation  exists,"  he  observes,  "  at  present,  on  this 
continent,  is  beyond  a  doubt  Dr.  Barton  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain 
the  Jangua^es  spoken  by  those  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Welsh 
finds  no  place  amongst  them ;  since  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  the  tribes  west 
of  the  Mississippi  have  been  sufficiently  known;  we  have  had  intercourse  with 
them  all,  but  no  Welsh  are  yet  found.  In  the  year  1798,  a  young  Welshman 
of  the  name  of  Evans  ascended  the  Missouri,  in  company  with  Makey^  and 
remained  two  years  in  that  country ;  he  spoke  both  the  ancient  and  modem 
Welsh,  and  addressed  himself  to  every  nation  between  that  river  and  New 
Spain,  but  found  no  Welshmen."     This,  it  would  seem,  is  conclusive  enough. 

Mr.  Peck,  in  his  "  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,"  has  aimed  so  happy  a  stroke  at  the 
writers  on  our  antiquity,  that,  had  I  met  with  his  rod  before  I  had  made  the 
previous  remarks,  I  should  most  certainly  have  made  use  of  it  I  shall  never- 
theless use  it  After  saying  something  upon  the  antiquities  of  Illinois,  he  pro- 
ceeds :  "  Of  one  thing  the  writer  is  satisfied,  that  very  imperfect  and  incorrect 
data  have  been  relied  upon,  and  very  erroneous  conclusions  drawn,  upon  west- 
ern antiquities.  Whoever  has  time  and  patience,  and  is  in  other  respects  qual- 
iiied  to  explore  tins  field  of  science,  and  will  use  his  spade  and  eyes  together, 
and  restrain  his  imagination  from  running  riot  amongst  mounds,  fortificaticms, 
horseshoes,  medals,  and  whole  cabinets  of  relics  of  Sie  *  olden  time,'  will  find 
very  little  more  than  the  indications  of  rude  savages,  the  ancestors  of  the 
[iiesent  race  of  Indians." 
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**  *Tlt  good  to  iMuo  on  natloM  puwd  awij 
VOroTor  flpom  tho  land  we  eatt  our  own.'* 

Tamotdsr. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Omdnel  of  th4  earlf  voyagtrM  towmtit  the  fmdimnt^-Some  aeeount  of  the  tndivid- 
mmIs  Donaeama — Agona — ToBquantmrn^  otr  Squanto — Dehamda — SkeUtoarroe* — 
^ssaemmot — Manida — Peckmo^Monopet — Pekeninmo — SakaweoUm — Epanow^ 
Manawot —  Wanapo^Coneeonam* 

Thb  first  voyagers  to  a  country  were  anzioos  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their 
accounts,  and  therefore  took  from  their  newly-discovered  lands  whatever 
seemed  best  suited  to  that  object.  The  inhabitants  of  America  carried  off 
by  Europeans  were  not,  perhaps,  in  any  instance,  taken  away  by  voyagers 
merely  for  this  object,  but  that  they  might,  in  time,  learn  from  them  the  value 
a^  the  coantry  from  whence  they  took  them.  Besides  those  forcibly  earned 
away,  there  were  many,  doubtless,  who  went  through  overpersuasion,  and 
ignorance  both  of  the  distance  and  usage  thev  should  meet  with  in  a  land  of 
strangers ;  which  was  not  always  as  it  should  have  been,  and  hence  such  as 
were  ill  used,  if  they  ever  returned  to  their  own  country,  were  prepared  to 
be  revenged  on  any  strangers  of  the  same  color,  that  chanced  to  come  among 
diem. 

In  the  first  voyage  of  Columbua  to  America,  he  took  along  with  him,  on  his 
retnn^  to  Spain,  a  considerable  number  of  Indians ;  how  manv  we  do  not 
Iniow  ;  but  several  died  on  their  passage,  and  seven  were  presented  to  the  king. 
Fmcttdi  Yamet  Pinion^  a  captain  under  Cohminu^  kidnapped  four  natives, 
wbom  he  intended  to  sell  in  Spain  for  slaves ;  but  ColumbuB  took  them  from 
him,  and  restored  them  to  their  friends.  In  this  first  voyaffe  to  the  islands  of 
the  new  world,  the  blood  of  several  Indians  was  shed  by  the  hostile  arms  of 
the  Spaniards.* 

There  were  three  natives  presented  to  Henry  VIL  by  SAatHan  Cabot,  in 
1502,  which  he  had  taken  from  Newfoundland.  What  were  their  names,  or 
what  became  of  them,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  fVom  the  notice  of  historians, 
we  learn  that,  when  found,  ''they  were  clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
lived  on  raw  fiesh ;  but  after  two  years,  [residence  in  England,!  were  seen  in 
the  king's  court  clothed  like  Englishmen,  and  could  not  be  discerned  from 
Eioglisbmen.*'  f    These  were  the  first  Indians  ever  seen  in  England.!    They 

•  Mr  present  concern  not  being  with  the  Indians  of  South  America,  I  beg  leave  to 
tsfrr  the  reader  to  a  little  work  lately  published,  entitled  Thb  Old  Indian  Cuhoniclb, 
In  which  all  the  prominent  fkcti  concerning  the  atrocities  of  the  Spaniards  towards 
them  will  be  found  stated. 

f  Rapin*s  Hitt,  England,  i.  685.  ed.  fol.    See  also  Purohaa,  738. 

X  This  is  upon  the  aathoritj  of  Berkefy.  Instead  of  BnaUmd^  however,  he  says  Bu- 
rop§;  but,  by  saying  the  six,  which  CokmtbuM  had  before  taken  firom  St.  Salvador,  made 
their  escape,  he  shows  his  superflcial  knowledge  of  those  afikirs.    Hear  Herrera  :— 

**  En  8%utte  d0  eeia,  [that  is,  aftor  COtumbus  had  renlied  to  the  kina*t  letter  about  a  Bee* 
tmd  voyage,")  U  ICoiumlnu]  partU  pom  oiler  h  Barcelone  auee  eept  indieru,  parce  que  let 
omtrm  odmmd  morte  on  chomin,    II JU  porter  aueque  iuy  det  ponroqueta  verda,  et  do 
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were  broa^ht  to  the  English  coart  '^  in  their  coontiT  habitt"  u^  "  spoke  a 
gua^  never  heard  before  oat  of  their  own  coontrj.  * 

The  French  discovered  the  river  St  Lawrence  in  1506,  and  the  captain  of 
tho  ship  who  made  the  discovery,  carried  several  natives  to  Paris,  which  were 
the  first  ever  seen  in  France.  What  were  their  names,  or  even  bow  many 
they  were  in  number,  is  not  set  down  in  the  accoonts  of  this  voyage.  The 
name  of  this  captain  was  Thotmat  MberLj 

John  FeraxxinL,  in  the  service  of  Francis  L,  in  1534,  sailed  along  the  Amer- 
ican coast,  and  landed  in  several  places.  At  one  place,  which  we  judge  to  be 
some  part  of  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  ^20  of  his  men  landed,  and  went 
about  two  leagues  up  into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  fled  before  than, 
but  they  caught  an  old  woman  who  had  hid  herself  in  the  hif  h  grass,  with  a 
Toung  woman  about  18  years  of  age.  The  old  woman  carried  a  child  on  her 
back,  and  had,  besides,  two  little  boys  with  her.  The  youn^  woman,  too, 
carried  three  children  of  her  own  sex.  Seeing  themselves  discovered,  they 
began  to  shriek,  and  the  old  one  gave  them  to  understand,  by  signs,  that  the 
men  were  fled  to  the  woods.  They  offered  her  something  to  eat,  which  she 
accepted,  but  the  maiden  refused  iL  This  girl,  who  was  tall  and  well  shaped, 
they  were  desirous  of  taking  along  with  them,  but  as  she  made  a  violent 
outcry,  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  a  boy  awav  with  them."! 
The  name  of  New  Frauce  was  given  to  North  America  in  this  voyage.  In 
another  voy^  here,  Verazeud  was  killed,  and,  as  some  say,  eaten  by  the 
Indians. 

In  the  year  1576,  Capt  Mnimj  afterwards  Sir  Martin,  FrMahar  sailed  from 
England  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage;  ^the  only  thing  of  the 
world,"  says  a  writer  of  his  voyage,  **  that  was  left  yet  vndone."  After  the 
usual  vicissitudes  attending  such  an  undertaking,  at  this  early  period  of  Eng 
lish  navigation,  he  discovered  a  strait  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name. 
About  60  miles  within  that  strait,  he  went  on  shore  to  make  discovery  of  the 
country,  and  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  natives,  ^  who  had  stolen  secretly 
behinde  the  rockes ;"  and  though  he  '^bent  himselfe  to  his  halberd,**  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life. 

Hence  there  was  a  well-grounded  suspicion  in  all  future  communications 
with  tlie  Indians  in  this  region ;  yet,  after  considerable  intercourse,  lYobisher^i 
men  became  less  wanr,  and  five  of  them,  ffoing  on  shore  from  a  boat,  were  sur- 
prised and  carried  ofi(  and  never  heard  of  asain.  After  this  ''the  subtile  trai- 
tours  were  so  wary,  as  they  would  after  that  never  come  within  our  men's 
danger.**  Notwithstanding,  FVobiaher  found  means  to  entice  some  of  them 
alongside  of  his  ship,  and  after  considerable  manucevering,  one  of  them  had 
his  ^ars  so  far  overcome  by  the  alluring  sound  of  a  cow-bell,  that  he  came  so 
near  in  his  canoe,  to  obtain  one  of  them,  that  **  the  captain,  being  ready  pro- 
vided, let  the  bell  fall,  and  caught  the  man  fast,  and  plucked  him  with  maine 
force,  boat  and  all,"  into  his  ship.  Whereupon  this  savage  finding  himself  in 
captivity,  ^  for  very  choler  and  disdaine  he  bit  bis  tongue  in  twaine  within  his 
mouth :  notwithstanding  he  died  not  thereof,  but  lined  vntil  he  came  in  £2ng- 
land,  and  then  he  died  of  cold  which  he  had  taken  at  sea.** 

The  next  year  (1577)  FYobishar  made  another  voyage  to  the  same  coasts  of 
America,  and  on  some  excursion  on  land  he  was  attacked  and  wounded  by  the 
Indians.  In  York  Sound  he  attacked  a  party,  and  killed  five  or  six  of  them, 
and  shortly  after  took  two  women  prisoners. 

Such  were  the  impressions  given  and  received  between  tiie  Europeans  and 
Indians  in  that  early  day  of  American  history. 

This  was  indeed  a  comparatively  barbarous  age.  Few  of  the  early  vojra^n 
were  better  than  demi-savages ;  for  they  measured  the  conduct  of  the  LiduuM 
by  their  own  scale  of  justice ;  in  which  mi^ht  was  too  often  taken  for  right 
But  we  of  this  age  —  what  will  be  said  of  us  by  generations  to  come,  —  by 

ftrnpes, et  d'auiret  ehosea  (Uanei (^ admiration om  n*auoierU  iamait  etU  vmat em Eapagne** 
Hist,  den  Indes  Occident,  i.  102.  Ed.  1660,  3  tomes,  4to.  See  also  Harris,  Fbyo^ec,  iL 
15.  cd.  1764  2  V.  fol. ;  Robertson,  America,  I  94.  ed.  1778,  4to. 

•  Berkcly'8  Naval  Hitt.  Brit.  268.  ed.  1756,  fol.  and  Harris,  Voyaoet,  ii.  191. 

t  Fonter,  432.  t  I^id.  434,  435. 
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^  enlightened  of  distant  ages,  —  when  they  inquire  for  the  eanses  and  reasons 
for  our  conduct  in  oar  wars  with  the  Indians  in  our  own  times? 

The  next  early  voyager  we  shall  notice  is  Capt  Hendriek  Hudson.  From 
Robert  Juefs  journal  of  his  voyage  it  appears  that  Httdson  discovered  the  river 
which  bears  his  name,  Sept  6.  1609,  and  explored  it  probably  as  high  up  at 
least  as  the  present  site  of  Wui  Painty  before  he  lefl  it  During  his  stay  in 
the  river  Mannorhaia^  as  it  was  called  by  the  natives,  the  conduct  of  his  men 
towards  those  people  was  most  unjust,  savage,  and  cruel.  We  are  told  that 
their  first  interviews  with  the  natives  were  friendly,  but  we  are  not  told  how 
they  became  immediately  otherwise.  The  same  dav  Hudson  entered  the  river, 
he  sent  out  John  Colman  to  make  soundings,  in  which  service  he  was  shot  in 
his  throat  with  an  arrow  and  killed ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  buried  on  a  point 
of  land  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  What  provocation,  if  any,  led 
to  this  misfortune,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  was  any  sus- 
pension of  intercourse,  though  a  few  days  after  several  Indians  were  taken 
captive  by  the  ship's  crew  as  they  came  to  trade,  and  were  confined  on  board. 
They  escaped  soon  after,  however,  by  jumping  overboard. 

By  the  ]5th  of  September,  Hudson  had  reached  considerably  above  West 
Point,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  he  began  to  descend,  but  came  to  an  anchor 
^  seven  miles  below  the  mountains."  An  Indian  in  a  canoe,  while  many  others 
were  around  the  ship,  came  under  the  stem,  climbed  up  by  the  rudder,  entered 
the  cabin  window,  which  had  been  left  open,  and  stole  some  trifling  articles. 
Being  discovered,  he  was  pursued  and  killed  by  the  mate,  **  by  a  shot  through 
his  breast"  By  this  rash  act  several  were  so  firightened  that  they  jumped 
into  the  river.  As  a  boat  from  the  ship  was  pursuing  them,  one  in  the  water 
caught  hold  of  the  side  of  the  boat;  whereupon  the  cook  cut  off  his  hands 
with  a  sword,  and  he  was  drowned.  The  next  day  two  canoes  approached 
the  ship,  and  shot  at  it  with  their  bows  and  arrows ;  ^  in  recompense  whereof," 
says  Jud^  **  we  discharged  six  muskets,  and  killed  two  or  three  of  them." 
Soon  after,  about  100  Ii^ians  appeared  on  a  point  of  land,  **  to  shoot  at  us ; " 
then  **  I  shot  a  falcon  at  them,"  say«  this  author,  whom  I  take  to  have  been 
the  gunner  of  the  ship,  **  and  killed  two  of  them.  Yet  they  manned  off  another 
canoe  with  nine  or  ten  men,  which  came  to  meet  us ;  so  I  shot  at  it  also  a  fal- 
con, and  shot  it  through,  and  killed  one  of  them.  Then  our  men  with  their 
moskets  killed  three  or  four  more  of  them." 

This  must  truly  ever  be  looked  upon  as  a  sad  beginning  of  an  acouaintance 
between  the  Indians  and  white  people  on  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  former  could  not  view  the  latter  in  any  other  light  than  a  race  far 
more  barbarous  than  themselves ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  seen  a  score  of  their 
people,  one  after  another,  sacrificed,  while  they  had  killed  but  a  single  white 
man,  probably  in  a  quarrel.  We  now  turn  to  the  northern  boundary  for 
another  example  or  two  of  early  intercourse. 

Donaamoj  a  chief  upon  the  River  St  Croix,  was  met  with,  in  1535,  by  the 
voyager  Jams  Cartiery  who  was  well  received  and  kindly  treated  by  him  and 
hii  people ;  to  repay  which,  Csr(ter,  **  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  force." 
earned  him  to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died.*  Motwithstandmg,  Cartier 
was  in  the  country  five  years  after,  where  he  found  ,^lgona,  the  successor  of 
Donaama^  and  exchanged  presents  with  him,  probably  reconciling  him  by  some 
plansible  account  of  the  absence  of  Donacona, 

TatquaiUumj  or  jTuguafiium,  was  one  of  the  five  natives  carried  from  the 
coast  of  New  England,  in  1605,  by  Capt  Geontt  Wawnotdhy  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  This  Indian  was  known  after- 
wards to  the  settlers  of  Plimouth,  by  whom  he  was  generally  caUed  ^SquantOy 
or  ^Squantum,  by  abbreviation.  The  names  of  the  other  four  were  Mamdoj 
SkdbcarroeSt  IMuanda  and  ^^ssacumeL 

Although  Gorges  does  not  say  Dehamda  was  one  brought  over  at  this  time,  it 
is  evident  that  he  was,  because,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  there  were  no  othe 
natives  at  that  time  in  England,  but  these  five. 

Sir  Ihrdinando  6or;ge9  says,  Waumouth^  **f(^lling  short  of  his  course,  [in  seek- 
ing the  N.  W.  pa0Bage,]  happened  into  a  river  on  the  coast  of  America,  called 
Pemmagttidf  from  whence  he  brought  five  of  the  natives."    **  And  it  so  pleased 


•  Foster,  440^-442. 
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oorjpest  God  that "  Wmnwuik^  on  hi9  retoro  to  England,  "  came  into  the  haibm 
of  Flymouth,  where  I  then  commanded.*'  Three  *  of  whose  natives,  namely, 
Mamda^  Skdtwarrou  and  TtuqufOniym^  **  I  seized  upon.  They  were  all  <^  one  na- 
tion, but  of  several  parts,  and  several  families.  This  accident  must  be  acknowl. 
ed^fed  the  means,  under  God,  of  patting  on  foot  and  giving  life  to  all  oar  plan- 
tations." 

Paying  great  attention  to  these  natives,  he  soon  understood  enough  by  them 
about  the  country  from  whence  they  came  to  establish  a  bdief  that  it  was  of 
ffreat  value ;  not  perhaps  making  due  allowance  for  iti  being  their  homt.  And 
Sir  Ftrdkumdo  adds,  ^  After  I  had  those  people  sometimes  in  my  custody,  I  ob- 
served in  them  an  inclination  to  follow  the  example  of  the  better  sort ;  and  in 
all  their  carriages,  manifest  shows  of  great  civility,  far  from  the  rudeness  of 
our  common  people.  And  the  longer  I  conversed  with  them,  the  better  hope 
they  ^ve  me  of  those  parts  where  they  did  inhabit,  as  proper  for  our  uses ; 
especially  when  I  found  what  goodly  nvers,  stately  islands,  and  safe  harbors, 
those  parts  abounded  with,  beinff  the  special  marks  I  leveled  at  as  the  only 
want  our  nation  met  with  in  all  their  navigations  along  that  coast  And  hav- 
ing kept  them  full  three  years,  I  made  them  able  to  set  me  down  what  great 
nvers  run  up  into  the  land,  what  men  of  note  were  seated  on  them,  what  power 
they  were  of,  how  allied,  what  enemies  they  had,"  ^^c 

Thus  having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  country.  Sir  f^srdMumds  ^  ready  "•  a 
ship  furnished  with  men  and  all  necessaries  "  for  a  v<^age  to  America,  and  nea/L 
as  her  captain  Mr.  Hennf  ChalUmng,^  with  whom  he  also  sent  two  of  his  Indians. 
The  names  of  these  were  AsBocumd  and  Mamdcu  Chalem,  having  been  taken 
sick  in  the  beginning  of  the  voyasre,  altered  his  course,  and  Iqst  some  time  in 
the  West  Indies.  Afler  being  anle  to  proceed  northward,  he  departed  from 
Porto  Rico,  and  was  soon  after  taken  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  and  carriea  into  Spain, 
**  where  their  ship  and  eoods  were  confiscate,  themselves  made  prisoners,  the 
voyage  overthrown,  and  ooth  my  natives  lost"  One,  however,  •issocumef,  was 
af^rwards  recovered,  if  not  the  other.    This  voyage  of  ChalonM  was  in  1606. 

It  appears  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pophamt  had  agreed  to  send  a  vessel 
to  the  aid  of  ChaUmi^  which  was  accordingly  done  before  the  news  of  his  being 
taken  was  known  in  £ngland.  For  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  says,  **'  It  pleased 
the  lord  chief  justice,  according  to  his  promise,  to  despatch  Capt  \MBaim\ 
Prin  from  Bristol,  with  hope  to  have  found  Capt  ChaUoungt;^  **  but  not  hear- 
ing by  any  means  what  became  of  him,  after  he  had  made  a  perfect  discovery 
of  all  those  rivers  and  harbors,"  **  brings  with  him  the  most  exact  discovery  oV 
that  coast  that  ever  came  to  my  hands  since,  and,  indeed,  be  was  the  best  able 
to  perform  it  of  any  I  met  withal  to  this  present  [time,1  which,  with  his  relation 
of  the  country,  wrought  such  an  impression  in  the  lora  chief  justice,  and  us  all 
that  were  his  associates,  that  (notwithstanding  our  first  disaster)  we  set  up  our 
resolutions  to  follow  it  with  efiect" 

Dehamda  and  SkeUwarroei  were  with  Prtn§  in  this  voyage,  and  were,  with- 
out doubt,  his  most  efficient  aids  in  surveying  the  coast  It  appears  from 
Gorges,  that  Dehamda  was  sent  by  the  chief  iustioe,  who  we  suppose  had  con- 
sidered him  his  property,||  and  SheUwarroes  by  himiself  They  returned  again 
to  England  with  Prin, 

*  It  seems,  from  this  part  of  his  narrative,  that  he  had  but  three  of  them,  but  from 
sabtequent  passages,  it  appears  he  had  them  alL    See  also  Amaica  painted  to  the  L^e. 

f  Chaliona^  by  some.    Uorgee  has  sometimes,  Chaloions,  Chalotiy  &c. 

X  The  same  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh  and  his  associates,  in  1603. 
See  Prince't  Worthiee  of  Devon,  672,  673.  Fuller,  in  his  WoHhiee  of  Enaland,  ii.  284, 
says,  **  Travelers  owed  their  safety  to  this  judge's  severity  many  years  aRer  his  death, 
which  happened  Anno  Domini  16**,*'  thinking,  no  doubt,  he  had  much  enlightened 
his  reader  by  definitely  stating  that  Sir  John  Pqpham  died  some  time  within  a  hundred 
years.  The  severity  referred  to  has  reference  to  his  importuning  King  James  not  to 
pardon  so  many  robbers  and  thieves,  which,  he  said,  tended  to  render  the  judges  con- 
temptible, and  **  which  made  him  more  sparing  afterward.*' 

{  Gorges,  one  of  the  main  springs  of  these  transactions,  who  wrote  the  acoount  we 
give,  makes  no  mention  of  anv  other  captain  accompanying  him ;  yet  Dr.  Holmes*s 
authorities.  Annals^  L  125,  led  nim  to  record  Thomas  Hanam  as  the  performer  of  this 
voyage.  And  a  writer  of  1622  says,  Hanam,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Haman,  went  com- 
mander, and  Prinne  master.  See  2  Col.  Mass.  Hiet.  Soc,  ix.  3.  This  agrees  with  the 
account  of  Gorges  the  younger. 

I  He  had  probably  been  given  to  him  by  Sir  Ferdinando, 
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The  next  year*  1607,  these  two  native  i»loted  the  fint  New  Enffland  colony 
to  the  moath  of  Sa^fadahock  River,  since  the  Kennebeck.  They  Tdt  England 
90  May,  and  did  not  arrive  here  until  8  Aufnst  following.  **  As  soon  as  the 
president  had  taken  notice  of  the  place,  and  given  order  for  landing  the  pro- 
visioos,  he  despatched  away  Captain  OUberl^  with  Skkwanti  his  guide,  for  the 
thoroogh  discovery  of  the  rivers  and  habitations  of  the  natives,  by  whom  he 
was  brought  to  several  of  them,  where  he  foond  civil  entertainment,  and  kind 
respects,  tar  fiom  brutish  or  savage  natures,  so  as  they  suddenly  became  famil- 
iar friends,  especially  by  the  means  of  JMuanda  and  SkiiwanrtnJ*  ^Qo  as  the 
president  was  earnestly  intreated  by  SatMtmWf  Aberemdj  and  others,  the  priaci 
pal  Sagamores,  (as  they  call  their  great  lords,]  to  go  to  the  Bashabas,  who  it 
seemm  was  their  king.  They  were  prevented,  however,  by  advevse  weather, 
fixxn  that  ^oumey,  and  thus  the  promise  to  do  so  was  unintentionally  broken, 
**  much  to  the  gnef  of  those  Samnores  that  were  to  attend  him.  The  Bashe- 
bas,  notwithstanding,  hearing  of  his  misfortujoe,  sent  his  own  son  to  visit  him, 
and  to  beat  a  trade  with  him  for  furs." 

Several  sad  and  melancholy  accidents  conspired  to  put  an  end  to  this  first 
colony  of  New  England.  The  fiist  was  the  loss  of  their  store-house,  contain- 
ing most  of  their  supplies,  by  fire,  in  the  winter  following,  and  another  was  the 
dMth  of  Lord  Popham,  It  consisted  of  100  men,  and  iti  beffinnia||^  was  auspi- 
cious ;  but  these  calamities,  togetha*  with  the  death  of  their  president,  broke 
down  their  resolutions.  So  many  discouragements,  notwithstanding  a  ship 
with  supplies  had  arrived,  determined  them  to  abandon  the  country,  which 
they  did  in  the  spring.*  What  became  of  Dehamda  and  ShettwarroeB  there  is 
no  mention,  but  tney  probably  remained  in  the  country  with  their  firiends,  un- 
less the  passage'whicn  we  shall  hereafter  extract  be  construed  to  mean  difi^ 
entiv.t 

To  r^am  to  IHtquantum,  There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  narratives  of 
the  contemporary  writers  in  respect  to  this  chie^  which  shows,  either  that  some 
of  them  are  in  error,  or  that  there  were  two  of  the  iBame  name^-one  carried 
away  by  fFaymtnUhj  and  the  other  by  Hunt  From  a  critical  examination  of 
the  accounts,  it  is  believed  there  was  but  one,  and  that  he  was  carried  away  by 
fFaymouihf  as  Sir  Fardimando  Gargts  relates,  whose  account  we  have  given 
above.t  It  is  impossible  that  H\i  FM&namdo  should  have  been  mistaken  in 
the  names  of  those  be  received  from  Waytn^idL  The  names  of  those  carried 
off  by  JETunl  are  not  given,  or  but  few  of  them,  nor  were  thev  kidnapped  until 
nine  yeans  after  Waym^vHJCM  voyage.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  Sqwadunt^ 
having  returned  home  from  the  service  of  Qwgts^  went  again  to  England  with 
some  other  person,  or  nerhaps  even  with  IhunL  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
there  was  but  one  of  tne  name,  and  his  being  carried  away  an  error  of  inad- 


Patnxecy  afterward  called  PUmovJthj  was  the  place  of  residence  oiSqwndwni^ 
who,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  plague  of  which  we 
shall  particularly  speak  in  the  life  of  MasmuoU;  wli^,  at  the  same  time,  we 
shaU  take  up  again  the  life  of  SqwuUum,  whose  history  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  it 

It  was  in  1611  that  Captain  Edward  Hmiowi  was  sent  "  to  discover  an  lie 
supposed  about  Cape  Cod,"  who  **  falling  with  Monahigan,  they  found  onely 
Cape  Cod  no  lie  but  the  raaine;  there  [at  Monhigon  IslandV'they  detained 
three  Saluages  aboord  them,  called  Pedbio,  Mowtpd  and  Pekemmney  but 
Peekmo  leapt  ooetboardt  and  got  away;  and  not  long  after,  with  his  consoits, 
cut  their  Boat  fimn  their  steine,  got  her  on  ahore,  and  so  filled  her  with  sand 
and  guarded  her  with  bowes  and  arrowes,  the  English  lost  her."|| 

This  exploit  of  Petkmo  is  as  truly  brave  as  it  was  daring.    To  have  got 

•  They  had  '*  seated  tbemtebret  in  a  peninsulm,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
[8eg»dahock  J  where  thej  bmlt  a  fortress  to  defend  themselves  fh>m  their  enemies, 
which  thej  named  St.  George,"   America  Paintedto  the  Life,  by  Ferd.  Gorges,  Etq,  p.  19. 

I  flu  I  lifii  Unmttmii 

X  It  is  plain,  from  Pritwe  Ckrom.  184,  that  his  aathors  had  eonfounded  the  names  of 
these  Indians  one  with  another. 

i  Sir  lYed.  Octree  is  probably  wrong  in  eaUing  him  Eemy  Hoftky* 

I  Capt  Smith's  Gen.  Hist  N,  Bng.,  ii.  174. 
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under  the  stern  of  a  ship,  in  the  face  of  armed  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  sacceeded  in  his  design  of  catting  away  and  carrying  off  the  boat,  was 
an  act  as  bold  and  daring,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  performed  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  by  our  countryman  Dtcatwr, 

From  Moohigon  thrlow,  proceeding  southward,  fell  in  with  an  island 
called  then  by  the  Indians  JVhhono.  From  this  place  **they  tooke  ScAawis- 
ion,  that  after  he  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  went  a  soldier  to  the  wan 
of  Bohemia.''*  Whether  he  ever  returned  we  are  not  told.  From  this 
iflland  they  proceeded  to  Capawick,  since  called  Capogt,  [Martha's  Vineyard.] 
Here  ^  they  tooke  Coneoonam  and  Epenow,**  and  "  so,  with  fine  Saluages,  they 
returned  for  England." 

Epenoio,  or,  as  some  wrote,  Epanow,  seems  to  have  been  much  such  a 
character  as  Pe^mo  —  artful,  cunning,  bold  and  daring.  Sir  Fardmando  Oorga 
is  evidently  erroneous  in  part  of  his  statement  about  this  native,  in  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  his  having  been  brought  away  by  Hunt  For  Hariovfi  voyage  was 
in  1611,  and  Epanow  was  sent  over  to  Cape  Cod  with  Captain  Ho&oUy  in 
1614,  some  months  before  Hunt  lefL 

As  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  writer  to  hear  such  old  venerable  writers 
as  Smithy  Gcrrta,  &c.  speak,  the  reader  perhaps  would  not  pardon  him  were 
he  to  withhold  what  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  interesting  Epanow  says 
of  him.    Hear,  then.  Sir  FMIinando :  — 

^  While  I  was  laboring  by  what  means  I  might  best  continue  life  in  my 
languishing  hopes,  there  comes  one  Henry  HarUy\  unto  me,  bringing  with  him 
a  native  of  the  Island  of  Capawick,  a  place  seated  to  the  southwanl  of  Cape 
Cod,  whose  nam!  was  Epentwe,  a  person  of  goodly  stature,  strong  and  well 
proportioned.  This  man  was  taken  upon  the  main,  [by  force]  with  some  29  { 
others  by  a  ship  of  London  that  endeavored  to  sell  them  for  slaves  in  Spaine, 
out  being  understood  that  they  were  Americans,  and  being  found  to  be  unapt 
for  their  uses,  they  would  not  meddle  with  them,  this  being  one  of  them  they 
refused,  wherein  they  exprest  more  worth  than  those  that  brought  them  to  the 
market,  who  could  not  but  known  that  our  nation  was  at  that  time  in  travel  for 
setling  of  Christian  colonies  upon  that  continent,  it  being  an  act  much  tending 
to  our  prejudice,  when  we  came  into  that  part  of  the  countries,  as  it  shall 
further  appear.  How  Capt  Harley  came  to  be  possessed  of  this  savage,  1 
know  not,  but  I  understood  by  others  how  he  had  been  shown  in  London  for 
a  wonder.  It  is  true,  (as  I  have  said)  he  was  a  goodly  man,  of  a  brave  aspect, 
stoat  and  sober  in  his  demeanor,  arid  had  learned  so  much  English  as  to  bid 
those  that  wondered  at  him,  Welcomb,  welcome  ;  this  being  the  last  and  best 
use  they  could  make  of  him,  that  was  now  grown  out  of  the  people's  wonder. 
The  captain,  falling  farther  into  his  familiarity,  found  him  to  be  of  acquaintance 
and  friendship  with  those  subject  to  the  Bashaba,  whom  the  captain  well  knew, 
being  himself  one  of  the  plantation,  sent  over  by  the  lord  chief  justice, 
[Pophamy]  and  by  that  means  anderstood  much  of  his  language,  found  out 
the  place  of  his  birth,"  &,c 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  Epanow,  the  account  of  Capt  Thomas 
Hunfs  voyage  should  be  related ;  because  it  is  said  that  it  was  chieflv  owing 
to  his  perfidy  that  the  Indians  of  New  England  were  become  so  hostile  to  the 
voyagers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain,  that  (as  we  have  already  said)  Hunt  did 
not  commit  his  depredations  antil  after  Epanow  had  escaped  oat  of  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Capt  John  Smith  was  in  company  with  J^mt,  and  we  will 
hear  him  relate  the  whole  transactioliL  After  stating  that  thev  arrived  at  Mon- 
higon  in  April,  1614,  §  spent  a  long  time  in  trying  to  catch  whales  without 
success ;  and  as  ^for  gold,  it  was  rraer  the  masters  device  to  get  a  voyage, 
that  projected  it;"  that  for  trifles  they  got  ''near  11000  be&ver  skins,  100 

•  Capt.  Smith'i  Oen,  Hitt.  N.  Bng.  ii.  174. 

t  Perhaps  not  the  Capt.  Harlow  before  mentioned,  though  Prince  thinks  Oorget 
means  him. 

t  If  in  this  he  refers  to  those  taken  by  Hunt,  as  I  suppose,  he  sets  the  number 
higher  than  others.  His  grandson,  F.  Oorget,  in  America  Pamied,  Ac,  says  %i  was  the 
number  seised  by  Hunt. 

i  Smith  had  an  Indian  named  Tantum  with  him  hi  this  voyage,  whom  he  set  on 
shore  at  Cape  Cod. 
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martin,  and  as  many  otters,  the  moat  of  them  within  the  distance  of  20  leagaes,** 
and  hia  own  departure  for  Europe,  Capt  iS^nti^  proceeds: — 

"•  The  other  ship  staid  to  fit  herself  for  Spain  with  the  dry  fish,  which  was 
sold  at  Malaga  at  4  rials  the  quintal,  each  hundred  weight  two  quintals  and  a 
halC — But  one  Tliawuts  Hunt,  the  master  of  this  ship,  (when  I  was  gone,) 
thinking  to  prevent  that  intent  I  had  to  make  there  a  plantation,  thereby  to 
keep  this  abounding  country  still  in  obscurity,  that  only  he  and  some  few  mer- 
chants more  might  enjoy  wholly  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  and  profit  of  this 
country,  betrayed  four  and  twenty  of  those  poor  salvages  aboard  his  ship,  and 
roost  dishonestly  and  inhumanly,  for  their  kind  usage  of  me  and  all  our  men, 
carried  them  with  him  to  Malaga ;  and  there,  for  a  littie  private  gain,  sold  these 
silly  salvages  for  rials  of  eight ;  but  this  vile  act  kept  him  ever  after  firom  any 
more  employment  to  those  parts." 

jP.  GiirgeM,  the  younger,  is  rather  confused  in  his  account  of  Hunfs  voyage, 
as  well  as  the  elder.  But  the  former  intimates  that  it  was  on  account  of  Hunfs 
seilinf^  the  Indians  he  took  as  slaves,  the  news  of  which  having  got  into  Eng- 
land before  Epanom  was  sent  out,  caused  this  Indian  to  make  his  escape,  ami 
consequently  the  overthrow  of  the  voeage ;  whereas  the  latter.  Sir  FardinimdOy 
does  not  attribute  it  to  that  We  will  now  hear  him  again  upon  this  interest- 
ing subject :  — 

**  Tht  rtasons  of  my  undertaking  the  employmeni  for  the  idomd  of  Capawkk, 

**'  At  the  time  this  new  savage  [Epoaww]  came  unto  me.  I  had  recovered 
Amuum/d,  one  of  the  natives  I  sent  with  Uapt  Chaloumes  m  his  unhappy  em- 
oloyment,  with  whom  I  lodged  Epenawy  who  at  the  first  nardly  understood 
one  the  other's  speech,  till  afler  a  while ;  I  perceived  the  difference  was  no 
more  than  that  as  ours  is  between  the  northern  and  southern  people,  so  that  I 
was  a  little  eased  in  the  use  I  mad^  of  my  old  servant,  whom  I  engaged  to  give 
account  of  what  he  learned  by  conference  between  themselves,  and  he  as 
faithfully  performed  it" 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  Epanow  and  ^SBocumet  had  contrived  a 

{»lan  of  escape  before  they  left  England,  and  also,  by  finding  out  what  the  Eng- 
ish  most  valued,  and  assuring  them  that  it  was  in  abundance  to  be  had  at  a 
certain  place  in  their  own  country,  prevailed  upon  them,  or  by  this  pretended 
discovery  were  the  means  of  the  voyage  being  undertaken,  of  which  we  are 
now  to  speak.  Still,  as  will  be  seen.  Sir  Ferdinando  does  not  speak  as  though 
be  had  been  quite  so  handsomely  duped  by  his  cunning  man  of  the  woods. 
Gk>ld,  it  has  been  said,  was  the  valuahle  commodity  to  which  Epanow  was  to 
pilot  the  English.     Gorges  proceeds : — 

^  They  [Uapt  Hobeon  and  those  who  accompanied  him]  set  sail  in  June,  in 
Anno  1614,  being  fully  instructed  how  to  demean  themselves  in  every  kind^ 
carrying  with  them  E^evuno,  ^^Mocomet,  and  Wanapt,^  another  native  of  those 
parts  sent  me  out  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,!  for  my  better  information  in  the  parts 
of  the  country  of  his  knowledge :  when  as  it  pleased  God  that  they  were 
arrived  upon  the  coast,  they  were  piloted  from  place  to  place,  by  the  natives 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  hearts  could  desire.  And  coming  to  the  harbor 
where  Epenow  was  to  make  ffood  his  undertaking,  [to  point  out  the  gold  mine, 
DO  doubt,]  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  came  aboard ;  some  of  them 
being  his  brothers,  others  his  near  cousins,  [or  relatives,]  who,  after  they  had 
coimnuned  together,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  captain,  departed  in 
their  canoee,  promising  the  next  morning  to  come  aboard  a^in,  and  brin^ 
some  trade  with  them.  But  Epenow  privately  (as  it  appeared^  nad  contracted 
with  his  fhends,  how  he  might  make  nis  escape  without  performing  what  he  * 
bad  undertaken,  being  in  truth  no  more  than  he  had  told  me  he  was  to  do 
though  with  loss  of  his  life.    For  otherwise,  if  it  were  found  that  he  had  dis- 

*  Doubtless  the  same  called  by  others  Manawetf  who,  it  would  seem  from  Mr.  Hub* 
banLiHist.  N.  Eng.  38,)  died  before  Epanow  escajied,  *<  soon  after  the  ship's  armaL" 

t  How  he  came  there,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  unless  natives  were  carried  off^ 
9f  whom  no  mention  is  made.    This  was  unquestionably  the  case,  for  when  it  came  to  . 
De  a  common  thing  for  vessels  to  bring  home  Indians,  no  mention,  of  course,  would  be 
~ » of  them,  es^eially  if  they  went  voluntarily,  as,  no  doubt,  many  did. 
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eovered  the  tecreti  of  bis  ooontiy,*  he  was  sure  to  have  his  brains  knockt  out 
as  soon  as  he  came  ashore  ;f  for  that  cause  I  gtLve  the  captain  strict  char^  to 
endeavor  by  all  means  to  prevent  bis  escaping  from  theoL  And  for  the  more 
surety,  I  gfave  order  to  have  three  gentlemen  of  my  own  kindred  to  be  ever  at 
hand  with  him ;  clothing  him  with  ]oBf  garments,  fitly  to  be  laid  hold  on,  if 
occasion  should  require.  Notwithstandrng  ail  this,  his  friends  being  all  come 
at  the  time  appointed  with  twentv  canoes,  and  lying  at  a  certain  distance  with 
their  bows  ready,  the  captain  calls  to  them  to  come  aboard ;  but  they  not  mov- 
ing, he  speaks  to  Epenow  to  come  unto  him,  where  he  was  in  the  forecMistle 
of  the  ship,  he  being  then  in  the  waste  of  the  ship,  between  the  two  gentle- 
men that  had  him  in  guard ;  starts  suddenly  from  them,  and  coming  to  the  cap- 
tain, calls  to  his  friends  in  English  to  come  aboard,  in  the  interim  slips  hims^ 
overboard :  And  although  he  were  taken  hold  of  bv  one  of  the  company,  yet, 
being  a  strong  and  heav^  man,  could  not  be  stayed,  and  was  no  sooner  in  the 
water,  but  the  natives,  [his  friends  in  the  boats,]  sent  such  a  shower  of  arrows, 
and  came  withal  desperately  so  near  the  ship,  that  they  carried  him  away  in 
despight  of  all  the  musquetteers  aboard,  who  were,  for  thejiumber,  as  good  as 
our  nation  did  af^wd.  And  thus  were  my  hopes  of  that  particular  [voy- 
agel  made  void  and  frustrate." 

from  the  whole  of  this  narration  it  is  evident  that  Epanow  was  forcibly 
retained,  if  not  forcibly  carried  ofi^  by  English.  And  some  relate  |  that  he 
attacked  Capt  Jkrmer  and  his  men,  supposing  they  had  come  to  seize  and 
carry  him  back  to  England.  It  is  more  probable,  we  think,  that  he  meant 
to  be  revenged  for  his  late  captivity,  and,  according  to  real  Indian  custom, 
resolved  that  the  fl^  whites  should  atone  for  it,  either  with  their  life  or  liberty. 
GorgtB  does  not  toU  us  what  his  brave  ^musquetteers"  did  when  Epanow 
escaped,  but  from  other  sources  we  learn  that  they  fired  upon  his  liberators, 
killing  and  wounding  some,  but  how  many,  they  could  only  conjecture.  But 
there  is  no  room  for  conjecture  about  the  damage  sustained  on  the  part  of  the 
ship's  crew,  for  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  when  they  received  the  "  shower  of 
arrows,"  Capt  Hobson  and  many  of  his  men  were  wounded.§  And  Smith  D 
says,  ^*  So  well  he  had  contrived  his  businesse,  as  many  reported  he  intended 
to  have  surprised  the  ship ;  but  seeing  it  could  not  be  oTOCted  to  his  liking, 
before  them  all  he  leaped  ouer  boord." 

We  next  meet  with  Epanow  in  1619.  Capt  ThamoB  Dormer,  or  Dormer^  in 
the  employ  of  Sir  F,  GorgtSy  met  with  him  at  Capoge,  the  place  where, 
five  ^ears  before,  he  made  his  escape  from  Capt  Hwaon,  Gorges  writes, 
^  This  savage,  speaking  some  English,  laughed  at  his  owne  escape,  and  re- 
ported the  story  of  it  Mr.  Dormer  told  him  he  came  from  me,  and  was  one  of 
my  servants,  and  that  I  was  much  grieved  he  had  been  so  ill  used  as  to  be 
forced  to  steal  away.  This  savage  was  so  cunning,  that,  after  he  had  ques- 
tioned him  about  me,  and  all  he  knew  bdcmged  unto  me,  conceived  he  was 
come  on  purpose  to  betray  him ;  and  [so]  conspired  with  some  of  his  fellows 
to  take  the  captain ;  thereupon  they  laid  hands  upon  him.  But  he  being  a 
brave,  stout  ^ntleman,  drew  his  sword  and  freed  himself,  but  not  without  14 
wounds.  This  disaster  forced  him  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  Virginia  to  be 
cured  of  his  wounds.  At  the  second  return  [he  having  just  come  from  there] 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  sick  and  die,  of  the  infirmity  many  of  our  nation 
are  subject  unto  at  their  first  coming  into  Uiose  parts." 

The  ship's  crew  being  at  the  same  time  on  shore,  a  fight  ensued,  in  which 
some  of  Epanow't  company  were  slain.  ^  This  is  the  last  time,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Historical  Collections,  **  that  the  soil  of  Martha's  Vineyard  was  stained 
with  human  blood ;  for  from  that  day  to  the  present  [1807]  no  Indian  has  been 
killed  by  a  white  man,  nor  white  man  by  an  Indian." 

Ie  relation  to  the  fight  which  Dermer  and  his  men  had  with  the  Indians  at 
the  Vineyard,  Allorlon%  relates  that  the  English  went  on  shore  to  trade  with 
them,  when  they  were  assaulted  and  all  the  men  slain  but  one  that  kept  the 

*  The  tecrtts  of  the  sandy  island  Capoge,  or  the  neighboring  shores  of  Cape  Cod, 
whaterer  they  are  now,  existed  only  in  futh  of  such  sanguine  minds  as  Sir  F&nimando 
»nd  his  adherents. 

t  We  need  no  better  display  of  the  craft  of  Bpanowt  or  proof  of  his  cunning  in  deep 
ploU.  t  Belkmw,  Amer.  Biog.  i.  862.  6  Smith*$  N.  England,  ii.  178. 

I  Ibid.  UN.  Eng.  Memorial,  58,  69. 
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boat  <*Bat  the  [cf^^tain]  himself  got  on  board  veiy  sore  woundedi  and  they 
had  cat  off  hie  heaid  apon  the  caddy  of  the  boat,  had  not  his  man  leecoed  him 
with  a  sword,  and  so  the^  got  him  away."  Sqiumio  was  with  Capt  Dernmr  at 
this  time,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  ManasoiL 


CHAPTER  n. 

Jhriv&l  tmd  firH  Proceeding*  gf  tk^  Emglisk  who  tttOe  at  PUmouth^Their  Jitsi 
discovery  of  Indians^  Their  JirH  battle  with  them — Samoset — Squanto — Massa- 
•oiT — lyanougk — ^spinet — Cattneconam — Cauvbitant  — Wittu  wam  et — Paa- 
suoT — HoBOMOK — Tokamohamon — ObbatinewU — Nakbpashambt — Squaw-Sa- 
ckem  of  M^aa^chuseitM^Webcowet. 

Ih  1620  some  determined  white  people,  with  the  most  astonishing  and  in- 
vincible firmness,  undertook  to  wander  3000  miles  from  the  land  of  their  b\rth, 
and,  in  the  most  hazardous  manner,  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode  upon  the 
borders  of  a  boundless  wilderness,  —  a  wilderness  as  mat,  or  far  greater,  for 
aught  they  knew,  than  the  expanse  of  ocean  which  they  were  to  pass.  But 
all  dangers  and  difficulties,  there  to  be  encountered,  weighed  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  they  might  enjoy  when  once 
beyond  the  control  of  their  bitted  persecutors. 

These  singular  people  hhS  liberty  from  their  oppressor,  James  I.,  to  go  and 
settle  in  this  wilderness,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  some  of  the  lands  of 
the  Indians,  provided  they  paid  km  or  some  of  his  friends  for  them.  No  one . 
seeme  then  to  have  questioned  how  this  king  came  by  the  right  and  title  to 
lands  here,  any  more  than  how  he  came  by  his  crown.  They  were  less  scru- 
pulous, perhaps,  in  this  matter,  as  the  king  told  them,  in  a  charter  *  which  he 
granted  them,  though  not  till  cfler  they  had  sailed  for  America,  '*  that  he  HAn 

BEEN  GIVEN  CERTAINLY  TO  KNOWS,  THAT  WITHIN  THESE  LATE  TEARE8 
THERE  HATH,  BT  OOP's  VISITATION,  EAIGNEn  A  WONDERFUL  PLAGUE,  TO«- 
GETHER  WITH  MANY  HORRIBLE  SLAUGHTERS  AND  MURTHERS,  COMMITTED 
AM0UNG8T  THE  SAUAOES  AND  BRUTISH  PEOPLE  THERE  HEERTOFORE  INHABIT- 
ING, IN  ▲  MANNER  TO  THE  UTTER  DESTRUCTION,  DEVASTACION  AND  DEPOP- 
UI.ACION  OP  THAT  WHOLE  TERRITORTE,  SO  THAT  THERE  IS  NOT  LEFT,  FOR 
MANY  LEAGUES  TOGETHER  IN  A  MANNER,  ANY  THAT  DOE  CLAIME  OR  CHAL- 
LENGE  A2fY   KIND   OF    INTERESTS   THEREIN."  f      This    WaS,    doubtleSS,    SS    WCl 

known,  if  not  better,  to  the  Pilgrims  (as  they  were  aptly  called)  as  to  King  James 
After  numerous  delays  and  disappointments,  the  Pilgrims,  to  the  number  ot 
41,  with  their  wives,  |  children,  and  servants,  sailed  from  Plimouth,  in  England, 
in  one  small  ship,  called  the  Mayflower,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  September. 
Their  passage  was  attended  with  great  peril ;  but  they  safely  arrived  at  Cape 
C^od,  9  Nov.  following,  without  the  loss  of  any  of  their  number.  They  now 
proceeded  to  make  toe  necessary  discoveries  to  seat  themselves  on  the  barren 
coast  One  of  the  first  things  they  found  necessary  to  do,  to  preserve  order 
among  themselves,  was,  to  form  a  kmd  of  constitution,  or  general  outline  of 
govemroent  Having  done  this,  it  was  signed  by  the  41,  two  days  after  their 
arrival,  viz.  11  Nov.  The  same  day,  15  or  16  of  their  number,  covered  with 
armor,  proceeded  to  the  land,  and  commenced  discoveries.  The  Indians  did 
not  show  themselves  to  the  English  until  the  15th,  and  then  they  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  About  5  or  6  at  first  only  appeared,  who  fled  into  the 
woods  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  themselves.  Tne  Englishmen  followed 
them  many  miles,  but  could  not  overtake  them. 

ilrrf  Battle  with  the  lru2iaii#.— This  was  upon  8  Dec.  1690,  and  we  will  give 
the  account  of  it  in  the  language  of  one  that  was  an  actor  in  it  ^  We  went 
ranging  up  and  down  till  the  sun  began  to  draw  low,  and  then  we  hasted  out 

■ 

•  This  chftrter  bean  date  3  Nov.  1620.     Chalmere,  Polit  Annals,  81. 
t  HasartTe  Hiat  Collections,  I,  106,  where  the  entire  charter  may  be  seen.    It  was 
afterwards  called  Thb  Obakd  Plimouth  Patbnt.    ChaUture,  ib. 
I  There  were,  in  all,  28  females. 
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of  the  woods  that  we  might  come  to  oar  shallop.  By  that  time  we  had  done, 
and  our  shallop  come  to  us,  it  was  within  night  [7  Dec.],  and  we  betook  us  to 
our  rest,  after  we  had  set  our  watch. 

**  About  midnight  we  heard  a  great  and  hideous  cry,  and  our  Sentinell  called 
t^rm^  arm.  So  we  bestirred  ourselues,  and  shot  off  a  couple  of  Muskets,  and 
rthe]  noyse  ceased.  We  concluded  that  it  was  a  company  of  Wolues  and  Foxes, 
for  one  [of  our  company]  told  vs  he  had  heard  such  a  noyse  in  JSTew^fimruUand. 
About  fiue  a  clocke  in  the  rooming  [8  Dec.]  wee  began  to  be  stirring.  Vpon  a 
sudden  we  heard  a  great  and  strange  cry,  which  we  knew  to  be  the  same 
voyces,  though  they  varied  their  notes.  One  of  our  company,  being  abroad, 
came  running  in  and  cryed,  JliOf  are  rneHf  IndkmSy  Indiana ;  and  witball  their 
arrowes  came  flying  amongst  vs.  Our  men  ran  out  with  all  speed  to  recover 
their  armes.  The  cry  of  our  enemies  was  dreadfull,  especially  when  our  men 
ran  out  to  recover  their  Armes.  Their  note  was  after  this  manner,  fVoalk, 
woach,  ha  ha  hath  woach.  Our  men  were  no  sooner  come  to  their  Armes,  but 
the  enemy  was  ready  to  assault  them.  There  was  a  lusty  man,  and  no  whit 
lesse  valiant,  who  was  thought  to  bee  their  Captain,  stood  behind  a  tree,  within 
half  a  musket  shot  of  vs,  and  there  let  his  arrawes  fly  at  vs.  Hee  stood  three 
shots  of  a  musket  At  length  one  of  vs,  as  he  said,  taking  full  ayme  at  him, 
he  gave  an  extraordinary  cry,  and  away  they  went  all.** 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  blood  was  shed  in  this  battle ;  but  it  was  pretty 
strongly  presumed  that  the  big  captain  of  the  Indians  was  wounded.  The 
Indians  having  retreated,  the  conquerors  were  left  in  possession  of  the  battle- 
ground, and  uiey  proceeded  to  gather  together  the  trophies  of  this  their  first 
victory.  They  picked  up  18  arrows,  which  they  sent  to  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land by  the  return  of  the  Mayflower.  Some  of  these  were  curiously  *^  headed 
with  brasse,  some  with  Harts'  home,  and  others  with  Eagles'  clawes."  * 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  attack  was  made  by  the  Nauset  Indians, 
whose  chief's  name  was  JkpiiuL  Whether  he  was  the  leader  in  this  fight,  is  not 
known ;  but  he  probably  was.  The  place  where  the  affair  happened  was  called 
by  the  Indians  Manskekei;  but  the  English  now  called  it  Tfi  First  Encounter. 

The  ELEVENTH  OF  DECEMBER,  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of 
New  England,  was  now  come,  and  this  was  the  day  of  the  LANDING  OF 
THE  PILGRIMS.  A  place  upon  the  inhospitable  shore  had  been  fixed  upon, 
and  was  this  day  taken  possession  of,  and  never  again  deserted.  The  ship 
until  then  had  been  their  permanent  abode,  which  now  they  ghidly  exchanged 
for  the  sandy  shore  of  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod. 

Welcome,  Englishmen !  Welcome,  Englishmen !  are  words  so  inseparably 
associated  with  Uie  name  of  Samoset^  that  we  can  never  hear  the  one  without 
the  pleasing  recollection  of  the  other.  These  were  the  first  accents  our  pil- 
grim fathers  heard,  on  the  American  strand,  from  any  native.  We  mean  intel- 
ligible accents,  for  when  they  were  attacked  at  Namskeket,  on  their  first 
arrival,  they  heard  only  the  frightful  war-whoop. 

The  first  time  Indians  were  seen  by  the  pilgrims,  was  upon  15th  Nov.  1620. 
**  They  espied  fiue  or  sixe  people,  with  a  Dogge,  com ingto wards  them,  who  were 
Savages ;  who,  when  they  saw  them,  ran  into  the  Wood,  and  whistled  the  Dojgfge 
after  them."f  And  tliough  the  English  ran  towards  them,  when  the  Indians 
perceived  it  ^  they  ran  away  might  and  main,"  and  the  English  ^  could  not 
come  near  them.'*  Soon  after  this,  Morton  says  the  Indians  ^got  all  the 
powaws  in  the  country,  who,  for  three  days  together,  in  a  horid  and  devilish 
manner  did  curse  and  execrate  them  with  their  conjurations,  which  assembly 

•  MowVi  Relation,  in  1  Mass.  Hist,  Col.  YIII,  218,  219 ;  or,  original  ed.  p.  19  &  20. 

t  Belaiion  or  Journal  of  a  Plantation  settled  at  Plymouth,  in  N.  E.  usually  cited 
MourVs  Relation.  It  was,  no  doubt,  written  by  several  of  the  company,  or  the  writer 
was  assisted  by  sereral.  Mourt  seems  to  have  been  the  publisher.  He  appears  not  to 
have  written  any  part  of  it  but  the  **  To  the  Reader,"  and  I  am  inclined  to  oelieve  that 
this  O.  Mourt,  being  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Pilgrims,  may  have  published  the  work 
at  his  own  expense.  He  published,  at  least,  one  other  kindred  work.  I  have  no  scru- 
ple but  that  Richard  Gardner  was  the  principal  author.  About  the  early  settlement  of 
any  country,  there  never  was  a  more  important  document.  It  was  printed  in  1622,  and 
is  now  reprinted  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  printed  in  a  volume 
by  itself  m  a  style  worthy  of  its  importance.  As  it  stands  in  the  Hist.  Collections,  it 
IS  very  difficult  to  consult,  a  part  ot  it  being  contained  in  one  volume,  and  the  remain- 
del  in  another. 
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and  serrice  diey  held  in  a  dark  and  dismal  swamp.    Behold  how  Satan  labor- 
ed to  hinder  the  gospel  from  coming  into  New  England! " 

It  was  on  Fnday,  16th  March,  1621,  that  Samo$d  suddenly  appeared  at 
Plimouth,  and,  says  Afoioi,  '^Ue  very  boldly  came  all  alone,  and  along  the 
houses,  strait  to  the  rendezvous,  where  we  intercepted  him,  not  sufiering  him 
to  go  in,  as  undoubtedly  he  would,  out  of  bis  boldness."  He  was  naked,  **  only 
a  leather  about  his  waist,  with  a  fiinge  about  a  span  long."  Tbe  weather  waF 
▼eiy  cold,  and  this  author  adds,  ^  We  cast  a  horseman's  coat  about  him."  To 
rewvrd  them  for  their  hospitality,  Samosei  gave  them  whatever  informatioi. 
they  demred.  "He  had,  sav  they,  learned  some  broken  English  amongst  the 
Englishmen  that  came  to  fish  at  Monhiggon,  and  knew  by  name  the  most  oi 
the  captains,  commanders,  and  masters,  that  usually  come  [thereT].  He  was  a 
roan  tree  in  tpeeeh^  so  far  as  he  could  express  bis  mind,  and  or  seemly  car- 
riage. We  questi<med  him  of  many  things :  he  was  the  first  savage  we  could 
meet  withal  He  said  he  was  not  of  those  parts,  but  of  Moratiggon,  and  one 
of  the  sagamores  or  lords  thereof:  had  been  8  months  in  these  parts,  it  lyina 
heoce  [to  the  eastward]  a  day's  sail  with  a  great  wind,  and  five  davs  b^  land 
He  discoursed  of  the  wnole  countiy,  and  of  eveiy  province,  and  of  their  sag- 
amoies,  and  their  number  of  men,  and  strength."  *^  He  had  a  bow  and  two 
arrows,  the  one  headed,  and  the  other  unheaded.  He  was  a  tall,  strait  man ; 
the  hair  of  his  head  black,  long  behind,  only  short  before ;  none  on  his  &ce  at 
alL  He  asked  some  beer,  but  we  gave  him  strong  water,  and  biscuit,  and 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  a  mallard ;  all  which  he  liked 
weiL"  ''He  told  us  the  place  where  we  now  live  is  called  Patuxet,  and  that 
about  4  years  ago  all  the  mhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague,  and  there 
is  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  remaining,  as  indeed  we  have  found  none : 
so  as  there  is  none  to  hinder  our  possession,  or  lay  claim  unto  it  All  the 
afternoon  we  spent  in  commtmication  with  him.  We  would  gladly  been  rid 
of  him  at  night,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  go  this  night  Then  we  thought  to 
carxT  him  on  flhip-board,  wherewith  he  was  well  content,  and  went  into  the 
shallop ;  but  the  wind  was  high  and  water  scant,  that  it  could  not  return  back. 
We  lodged  [with  him]  that  night  at  Siqihen  Hopkins^  house,  and  watched 
him." 

Thus,  through  the  means  of  this  iimocent  Indian,  was  a  correspondence 
happily  begun.  He  left  Plimouth  the  next  morning  to  return  to  Massatoit 
who,  be  said,  was  a  sachem  having  imder  him  60  men.  The  English  having 
kfi  some  tools  exposed  in  the  woods,  on  finding  that  they  were  missing,  rightly 
judged  the  Indians  had  taken  them.  They  complained  of  this  to  Scmoset  in 
nther  a  threatening  air.  ''We  willed  him  fsay  they)  that  they  should  be 
brought  again,  otherwise  we  would  right  ourselvea"  When  he  left  them  "  he 
promised  within  a  night  or  two  to  come  again,"  and  bring  some  of  MassasoWi 
men  to  trade  with  them  in  beaver  skins.  As  good  as  his  word,  Samosd  carot 
the  next  Sunday,  "and  brou£ht  with  him  5  other  tall,  proper  men.  Thev  had 
eveiy  man  a  deer^  skin  on  him ;  and  the  princioal  of  them  had  a  wild  catV 
skin,  or  such  like,  on  one  arm.  They  had  most  of^them  long  hosen  up  to  theii 
croins,  close  made ;  and  aboue  their  groins,  to  their  waist,  another  leather 
ttiey  were  altogether  like  the  Irish  trousers.  They  are  of  complexion  like  oui 
English  ^psies ;  no  hair,  or  very  little,  on  their  fiices ;  on  their  heads  long  bait 
to  Uieir  shoulders,  only  cut  before;  some  trussed  up  before  with  a  featlier 
broadwise  like  a  fim;  another  a  fbx-tail  hanginj^  out"  The  English  hod 
charged  Samosd  not  to  let  any  who  came  with  bun  brin^  their  arms ;  these 
thonefore,  left  "their  bows  and  arrows  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  town 
We  cave  them  entertainment  as  we  thought  was  fitting  them.  They  did  eai 
Rberdly  of  our  English  victuals,"  and  appeared  veiy  friendly ;  "  sang  and 
danced  after  their  manner,  like  anticks."  "Some  of  them  had  their  faces 
painted  black,  finom  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  four  or  five  fingers  broad :  others 
after  other  fiidiions,  as  they  liked.  They  brought  three  or  four  skins,  but  we 
would  not  truck  with  them  all  that  day,  but  wuhed  them  to  bring  more,  and 
we  would  truck  for  all ;  whkh  they  promised  within  a  night  or  two,  and 
would  leave  these  behind  them,  thouffh  we  were  not  Milling  they  should ;  and 
they  broufffat  all  our  tools  again,  vmich  were  taken  in  the  woods,  in  our 
absencft    So,  because  of  the  day  [Sunday],  we  dismissed  them  so  soon  as  w» 
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could.  But  Samo9d^  our  first  acquaintance,  either  was  sick,  or  feicned  himself 
so,  and  would  not  go  with  them,  and  stayed  with  us  tiU  Wednesday  morning. 
Then  we  sent  him  to  them,  to  know  the  reason  they  came  not  according  to 
their  words ;  and  we  gave  him  a  hat,  a  |)alr  of  stockings  and  shoes,  a  shirt,  and 
a  piece  of  cloth  to  tie  ahout  his  waist** 

Samosd  returned  again,  the  next  day,  brin^g  with  him  iSS^ttonfo,  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter.  He  was  ''the  only  native  (says  Moort's  Relation)  of 
Patuxet,  where  we  now  mhabit,  who  was  one  of  the  20  [or  24]  captires,  thai 
by  Hwni  were  carried  away,  and  had  been  in  England,  and  dwelt  in  C<HTihi]l 
with  master  John  Saine^  a  merchant,  and  could  speak  a  fittle  Engliah,  with 
three  others.**  They  brought  a  few  articles  for  trade,  but  the  more  important 
news  **that  their  great  sagamore,  Massasott,  was  hard  by,**  whose  introduc- 
tion to  them  accordingly  followed. 

In  June,  1621,  a  boy,  John  BiUingUm^  having  been  lost  in  the  woods,  several 
English,  with  Squanto  and  Tokamahanum^  undertook  a  ▼oyage  to  Nauset  in 
search  for  him.  Squanto  was  their  interpreter ;  *^  the  other,  Tokamakamon,  a 
special  fKend."  Tne  weather  was  fiur  when  they  set  out,  ''but  ere  they  had 
bieen  long  at  sea,  there  arose  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  with  much  lightning 
and  thunder,  insomuch  that  a  Twater]  niout  arose  not  far  from  them.**  How- 
ever, thev  escaped  danger,  and  arriveu  at  night  at  Cunimaquid.  Here  they 
met  with  some  Indians,  who  informed  them  that  the  boy  was  at  Nauset. 
These  Indians  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  inviting  them  on  shore  to  eat 
with  tliem. 

i^^onovgAwassachemof  this  place,  and  these  were  his  men.  "They  brouriit 
us  to  their  sachim  (savs  Mourt)  or  governor,  whom  they  call  fyanough^^  vmo 
then  appeared  about  26  yeara  of  i^  "  but  very  penwnable,  gentle,  courteous, 
and  fair-conditioned,  indeed,  not  l£e  a  savage,  save  for  his  attire.  His  enter- 
tainment was  answerable  to  his  parts,  and  bis  cheer  plentiAil  and  various.** 
Thus  is  portrayed  the  amiable  character,  fyanougK  by  those  who  knew  him. 
We  can  add  but  little  of  him  except  his  wretchea  fate.  The  severity  executed 
upon  ffUhtwamet  and  Pektuoi  caused  such  consternation  and  dread  of  the 
EInglish  among  many,  that  they  fbrsook  their  wonted  habitations,  fled  into 
fwainns,  and  lived  in  unhealthv  places,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  until  many  died 
with  diseases  which  they  had  thus  contracted.    Among  such  victims  were 

Scaumgh^  Aspind^  C<mecmuvny  and  many  more.  Hence  3ie  English  supposed 
ey  were  in  Peksuofi  conspiracy,  as  will  be  more  particularly  related  nere- 
after. 

While  the  English  were  with  fyanpugh,  at  Cummaquid,  they  relate  that 
there  was  an  old  woman,  whom  the^  judged  to  be  no  less  than  100  vean  old, 
who  came  to  see  them,  becausi'  she  had  never  seen  English;  "yet  (say  they) 
[she]  could  not  behold  us  without  breaking  fbrth  into  great  passion,  weeping 
and  crying  excessively."  They  inquired  Uie  reason  oi  it,  and  were  told  that 
she  had  tliree  sons,  "  who,  when  master  Hunt  vras  in  these  parts,  went  aboard 
nis  ship  to  trade  with  bun,  and  he  carried  them  captives  into  Spain.**  Smumto 
being  present,  who  was  carried  away  at  the  same  time,  was  acquainted  with 
.  the  circumstances,  and  thus  tlie  English  became  knowing  to  her  distresaiand 
told  her  they  were  sorry,  that  Hunt  was  a  bad  man,  but  that  all  the  other  Eng- 
lish were  well  disposed,  and  would  never  ii\jure  her.  They  then  gave  her  a 
few  trinkets,  which  considerably  appeased  her. 

Our  voyagers  now  proceed  to  Nauset,  accompanied  by  fymough  and  two 
of  his  men.  Aspinet  was  the  sachem  of  this  place,  to  whom  Squanto  was  sent, 
hanough  and  his  men  having  gone  before.  Squanto  having  informed  Agfind 
that  his  English  friends  had  come  for  the  boyt  he  "came  (they  relate)  with  a 
great  train,  and  brought  the  boy  with  him,**  one  carrying  him  through  the 
water.  This  being  at  or  near  the  place  where  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
English,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  as  has  been  related,  caused  them 
to  1^  on  their  guard  at  this  time. 

At  this  time,  Jlsvind  had  in  his  company  "not  less  than  an  hundred  ;**  half 
of  whom  attendee  the  boy  to  the  boat,  and  the  rest  "stood  aloof^**  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  looking  on.  Aspind  delivered  up  the  boy  in  a  fbrmal  man- 
ner, "behung  with  beB&,  and  made  peace  vrith  us:  we  bestowing  a  knife  on 
him,  and  likewise  on  another,  that  first  entertained  the  boy,  and  bn)ught  him 
Ihitker.** 
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hfommgk  did  not  accompany  the  expedition  in  their  return  ftom  Nanset,  but 
went  home  by  land,  and  was  ready  to  entertain  die  company  on  their  return. 
From  contrary  winds  and  a  want  of  fresh  water,  the  voyagers  were  obliged  to 
touch  again  at  Cununaquid.  ^  There  (say  the^^  we  met  a^ain  with  fyanoughy 
and  the  most  of  his  town."  ''He,  being  still  wiUing  to  gratify  us,  took  a  rund- 
et,  and  led  our  men  in  the  dark  a  great  way  for  water,  but  could  find  none 
ffood,  yet  broujufat  such  as  there  was  on  his  neck  with  them.  In  the  meantime 
me  women  jomed  hand  in  hand,  singing  and  dancing  before  the  riiallop  ;*  the 
msD  also  showing  all  the  kmdness  they  could,  fymovgh  himself  talung  a 
bfaeelet  from  about  his  neck,  and  hanffinc  it  about  one  or  us." 

They  were  not  able  to  get  out  of  the  narbor  of  Cummaquid  from  bafBing 
winds  and  tides,  which  fymou^  seeing,  the  next  mominr  he  ran  along  the 
thore  after  them,  and  they  to(3i  him  into  their  shallop,  and  returned  with  him 
to  his  town,  where  he  entertained  diem  in  a  manner  not  inferior  to  what  he  had 
done  before,  lliey  now  succeeded  in  getting  water,  and  shortly  afber  returned 
home  in  safbty. 

While  at  Nauset,  the  English  heard  that  Massa9<nt  had  been  attacked  and 
carried  off  by  the  Narragansets,  which  led  to  die  expedition  of  StandM  and 
MeritM  acainst  Caunbitanij  as  wiH  be  found  related  in  his  life. 

About  this  time,  six  sachems  of  the  neighboring  country  had  their  fidelity 
tested,  by  beinf  onlled  upon  to  sign  a  treaty  subjecting  themselves  to  King 
Asms,  as  will  be  found,  also,  in  that  life.  But  to  return  again  to  Jigpind,  and 
other  sactiems  of  Cape  Cod. 

By  the  improvidence  of  a  comply  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Thoma»  ffuUm^  in  1693,  they  had  been  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  starvation  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  In  fact,  the  Plimouth  people  were  but 
very  Ktde  better  off;  and  but  fbr  the  kindness  of  the  Indians,  tne  worst  of 
eonseouences  might  nave  ensued  to  both  these  inftnt  colonies. 

As  me  winter  progressed,  the  two  colonies  entered  into  articles  of  agreement 
to  go  oil  a  trading  voyage  among  the  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  to  bu}r  com,  and 
wlmtever  else  might  conduce  to  their  livelihood.  Squanto  was  pilot  in  this 
expeditioD ;  but  he  died  before  it  was  accomplisheo,  and  the  record  of  his 
death  stands  thus  in  Winslow's  Relation  : — 

*But  here  fat  Manamoyk,  since  Chatham],  though  they  had  determined  to 
make  a  second  essay  Tto  pass  within  the  shoals  of  Cape  Cod] ;  yet  Gk>d  had 
otherwise  disposed,  who  struck  Tisquantum  with  siclmess,  msomuch  as  he 
theie  died,  which  crossed  their  southward  trading,  and  the  more,  because  the 
uiastei'^s  sufficiency  was  much  doubted,  and  the  season  very  tempestuous,  and 
not  fit  to  go  upon  discovery,  having  no  guide  to  direct  them."  His  disorder, 
according  to  Prince^  was  a  fever,  '^  blowing  much  at  the  nose,  which  the 
Indians  reckon  a  fatal  symptom."  He  desir^  the  governor  would  pray  for 
him,  that  he  miffht  go  to  the  Englishmen's  God,  ^  beciueathing  his  things  to 
simdry  of  his  Kngliah  ihends,  as  remembrances  of  his  love ;  of  whom  we 
have  a  great  Kmb." 

Thus  died  the  flunous  Squanto^  or  Tasauantum^  in  December,  1689L  To 
him  the  pilgrims  were  greatly  indebted,  although  he  often,  through  extreme 

a  and  shortsightedness,  gave  them,  as  well  as  himself  and  others,  a  great 
of  trouble,  as  in  the  life  of  MatsawU  and  Hobomok  will  appear. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  the  pilot  was  taken  away  by 
death,  and  the  expedition  came  near  bem^  abandoned.  However,  before 
Sqmanio  died,  he  succeeded  in  introducing  his  friends  to  the  sachem  of  Mana- 
OMHck  and  his  people,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  honor  to  any  people  in  any  age.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  as  none  of  the  English  had  ever  been  there  before,  and  were  utter 
ilrangeri  to  them.  After  they  had  refreshed  them  **  with  store  of  venison  and 
other  victuals,  which  they  brought  them  in  great  abundance,"  they  sold  then? 
*8  kogskeadt  qf  cam  and  freoiu,  though  ffie  peopU  wart  bui  few/* 

JPrcKU  fiianamoick  they  proceeded  to  Massachusetts,  but  could  do  nothing 

*  It  was  •  coftom  with  most  Indian  nations  to  dance  when  strangers  came  among  them. 
Baron  Lakoidan  says  it  was  the  manner  of  the  Iroai>c>it  to  dance  ''  tonque  let  ftrangtr* 
War^tM  dans  lew  piOt,  <m  que  lews  etmemis  enrourU  aes  jmbasiodmrt  pour  /aire  det  propo- 
$it  ude  paixS-^Mtrntfirta  de  VAmtrique,  ii.  1 10. 
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there,  as  Mr.  Wt$UnC»  men  had  ruined  the  market  by  ffivhiff  ''as  nvich  for  s 
quart  of  com,  as  we  used  to  do  for  a  beaver's  skin."  Therefore  they  returned 
again  to  Cape  Cod,  to  Nauset,  ^  where  the  Rachetn  Aspind  used  the  governor 
very,  kindly,  and  ^here  they  bought  8  or  10  hogsheads  of  com  and  bews:  akio 
at  a  place  called  MaUaMut^  where  they  had  like  kind  entertainment  and  com 
ulso.  While  here,  a  violent  storm  drove  on  shore  and  so  damaged  their  pinnace, 
tliat  they  could  not  get  their  com  on  board  the  ship :  so  they  made  a  stack  of  it, 
and  secured  it  from  the  weather,  by  covering  it  with  mats  and  sedge.  Aspind 
was  desired  to  watch  and  keep  wild  animab  from  destroying  it,  until  they 
could  send  for  it ;  also,  not  to  suffer  their  boat  to  be  concerned  with.  All  this 
lie  fiiithfully  did,  and  the  ffovemor  retumed  home  by  land,  ''receiving  great 
kindness  from  the  Indians  by  the  wa^."  At  this  time  there  was  a  ^reat  sick- 
ness among  the  Hassachusetts  Indians,  "not  unlike  the  plague,  if  not  the 
same  f  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  recorded. 

Some  time  after,  Standish  went  to  bring  the  com  left  at  Nauset,  and,  as  usual, 
gets  himself  into  difficulty  with  the  Indiana  One  ofA^nefs  men  happening 
to  come  to  one  of  Standish^s  boats,  which  being  left  entirely  without  ^ard,  he 
took  out  a  few  trinkets,  such  as  "  beads,  scissors,  and  other  trifles,"  which  when 
die  English  captain  found  out,  "he  took  certain  of  his  company  with  him,  and 
went  to  the  sachem,  telling  him  what  had  happened,  and  requiring  the  same 
a^n,  or  the  party  that  stole  them,"  ^or  else  m  would  revenge  it  on  them  h^^rt 
ha  depoHwrei*  and  so  departed  for  the  nifht,  *^  reusing  whaSoever  kindness  theif 
offeredJ*  However,  the  next  morning,  Mmnet^  attended  by  many  of  his  men, 
went  to  the  Enclish,  "in  a  stately  manner,"  and  restored  all  the  "trifles;"  for 
the  exposing  of  which  the  English  deserved  ten  times  as  much  reprehensioo 
as  the  man  for  taking  them. 

SqwuUo  being  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  sickness  at  Patuxet, 
inquirers  for  an  account  of  that  calamity  will  very  reasonably  expect  to  find  it 
in  a  history  of  his  life.  We  therefore  will  relate  all  that  is  known  of  it,  not 
elsewhere  to  be  noticed  in  our  progress.  The  extent  of  its  ravages,  as  near  as 
we  can  judge,  was  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Kennebeck,  or  perhaps  Penob- 
scot, and  was  supposed  to  have  commenced  about  1617,  and  the  length  of  its 
duration  seems  to  have  been  between  two  and  three  years,  as  it  was  nearly 
abated  in  1619.  The  Indians  gave  a  frightfid  account  of  it,  saying  that  they 
died  so  fast  "that  the  living  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead."  When  the  Eng- 
lish arrived  in  the  country,  their  bones  were  thick  upon  the  ground  in  many 
places.  This  they  looked  upon  as  a  great  providence,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
destroyed  "  multitudes  of  the  barbarous  heathen  to  make  way  for  the  chosen 
|»eople  of  God." 

"Some  had  expired  in  figfat.— the  brandi 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  liands,— 

In  plague  and  famine  •ome.''—- Campbell. 

An  wars  and  disasters,  in  those  days,  were  thought  to  be  preoeded  by  some 
strange  natural  appearance,  or,  as  appeared  to  them,  unnatural  appearance  or 
phenomenon ;  hence  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  in  1618,  was  considered  by 
some  the  precursor  of  this  pestilence.* 

We  wilt  give  here,  from  a  curious  work,t  in  the  language  of  the  author,  an 
interesting  nassage,  relating  to  this  melancholy  period  of  the  history  of  the 
people  of  Massasoii,  in  which  he  refers  to  SqfMnto,  After  relating  the  fate  of 
a  Trench  ship's  crow  among  the  Wampanoags,  as  extracted  in  the  life  of  Jfo^ 
sasoU,  in  continuation  of  the  account,  he  proceeds  thus :  '*  But  contrary  wise, 
[the  Indians  having  said  *'  they  were  so  many  that  God  could  not  kill  them," 
when  one  of  the  Frenchmen  rebuked  them  for  their  "wickedness,"  telling 
them  Ood  would  destroy  theni,]  in  short  time  after,  the  hand  of  God  fell 
heavily  upon  them,  with  such  a  mortall  stroake,  that  they  died  on  heaps,  as 
they  lay  in  their  houses,  and  the  living,  that  were  able  to  shift  for  themselves, 
would  runne  away  and  let  them  dy,  and  let  their  oarkases  ly  above  the  ground 

*  The  year  1618  seems  to  have  been  very  fmitful  in  comets,  "as  therein  no  less  than 
fonr  were  observed."  /.  JVoMer'*  Diteoune  concerning  ComeU,  108.  Boston,  12mo.  1683. 
There  may  be  seen  a  carious  passage  concerning  the  comet  of  1618  in  Btttkwortk**  SiH, 
Col.  of  that  year. 

t  I7ew  English  Canaan,  33,  by  Thoma$  Morton,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1637. 
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wilfaout  bumfl.  For  in  a  pUoe  where  many  iehabked,  there  hath  heen  font 
one  left  alive  to  tell  -whait  became  of  the  rest ;  the  living  beioff  (ag  it  seems)  uiK 
able  to  buiy  the  dead.  They  were  left  for  crowe&  kites,  and  verraioe  to  pray 
upoQ.  Aod  the  bones  and  dEuUs,  upon  the  sevenJl  places  of  their  habitatioms 
made  such  a  spe^aele,  after  my  oomming  into  those  parui,*  that,  as  I  travailed 
in  that  forrest  nere  the  Massachussets,  it  seemed  to  me  a  Bew-found  Golgotha." 

8ir  Pardmamdo  Gorges^  as  we  have  seen,  was  well  acquainted  with  tfa^  coast 
of  New  Ei^^d.  After  his  design  failed  at  Sagadahock,  he  tells  us  that  he 
seat  0¥«r  a  ship  upon  his  own  account,  which  was  to  leave  a  company  under 
uoe  Vme»jj  to  remain  and  trade  in  the  country.  These  were  his  own  servants, 
and  he  ordered  *^  them  to  leave  the  ship  and  ship's  company,  for  to  follow  their 
IwfliDesB  in  the  usual  place,  (for,  he  says,  I  knew  diey  would  not  be  dran^ii  to 
eeck  by  any  aieeBS,|  bj  these,  and  the  h^  of  those  natives  formerly  sent  over, 
I  come  to  be  truly  mformed  of  so  much  as  gave  me  assurance  that  in  time  I 
should  want  no  undertakers,  though  as  yet  I  was  forced  to  hire  men  to  stay 
thore  the  winter  quarter,  at  extreme  rates,  and  not  without  danger,  for  that  the 
wart  bad  consumed  the  Bashaha,  and  the  most  of  the  great  sagamores,  with 
such  men  ef  action  as  folk>wed  them,  and  those  that  remained  were  sore 
afflicted  with  the  plague  ;  for  that  the  country  was  in  a  manner  left  void  of 
infaabkaBiB.  Notwithstanding,  VvMi^  and  the  rest  with  him  that  lav  in  the 
cdbioa  with  those  people  that  died,  some  more,  some  lees,  mightily,  (blessed  be 
God  for  it)  not  one  or  them  ever  folt  their  hcsads  to  ache  while  they  stayed 
there."  Here,  althou^  we  are  put  in  possession  of  several  of  the  most  irapor- 
feant  focts,  yet  our  venerable  author  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  main  particulars-^ 
I  naran  that  of  dates.  Therefore  we  gain  no  further  dala  as  to  the  time  or 
contmuance  of  this  plague  among  the  Indians ;  for  Sir  Fardinando  adds  to  the 
above,  ^  and  this  course  I  held  some  years  together,  but  nothing  to  my  private 
profit,"  &^ 

In  OapL  SmiffCs  account  of  New  England,  published  in  1631,  he  has  a 
passage  about  the  plague,  which  is  much  iDce  that  we  have  given  above  from 
M&rUn.  The  ship  cast  away,  he  says,  was  a  fishing  vess^  and  the  man  that 
tbejr  kept  a  pnsoner,  on  telling  them  be  feared  his  God  would  destroy  them, 
tharking  made  him  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  collected  his  people  about 
it  that  tro  man  might  see  how  numerous  they  were.  Wh^i  he  had  done  this, 
he  demanded  of  Che  Frenchman  whether  his  GU>d,  that  he  told  so  much  about, 
had  80  many  men,  and  whether  they  could  kill  all  those.  On  his  assuring  the 
king  that  he  could,  they  derided  him  as  before.  So<hi  afler,  the  plague  carried 
off  aU  of  the  Massachusetts,  5  or  600,  leaving  onlv  30,  of  whom  28  were  killed 
by  their  neighbors,  the  oth^  two  escaping  until  the  English  came,  to  whom 
they  cave  their  country.  The  English  u3d  the  Indians  that  the  disease  was 
the  pugiie.  €apt  SmiA  says  this  account  is  second  hand  to  him,  and  therefore 
ben  to  be  excused  if  it  be  not  true  in  all  ks  particulars. 

We  have  now  oome  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  Indiau 
history. 

MA88ASOiT,chief  of  the  Wanipaaoag8,^rendedataplaoe  called  Pokanoket 
or  Pswkunnawkut,  bj  the  Indians,  which  is  naw  incluoed  in  the  town  of  Bris- 
tol, Rhode  Iriand.  He  was  a  chief  renowned  more  in  peace  than  war,  and 
«iaa,as  long  as  be  lived,  a  friend  to  the  English,  notwithstanding  they  committed 
repeated  usurpations  upon  his  lands  and  uberdes. 

This  chieTs  name  has  been  written  with  ^preat  variation,  as  ^'bosameguu^  .^^ 
mefuimf  O^mtmeamn^  Osamtkin^  Owsmmequaii^OwgamequineyUsaamequeTi,  Wasam- 
tgwL^iLt.'^  but  toe  name  b^  which  he  is  j^^ierally  known  in  history,  is  that  with 
niiieh  we  commenoe  his  life.§    Mr.  Pmice,  in  his  Annals,  says  of  that  name, 

*  Mr.  Morton  firet  came  over  in  1622.  He  settled  near  Weymouth.  After  great  trouble 
wd  lotaes  from  those  of  a  different  religion,  he  was  banished  out  of  the  country,  and  bad  his 
propertj  sequestered,  but  soon  after  returned.  He  died  in  York,  Me.,  1646.  If  it  be  pretended 
that  Mortem  katt  no  reHgioHt  we  say,  '<  Judge  not"    He  professed  to  have. 

t  Ml.  Rickard  VineM.  Aavrica  painted  to  tfu  Life,  by  r'erd,  Oorget,  Esq.  4to.  Lond.  1659. 

4  A  great  war  among  the  Indians  at  this  time  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  first  writers,  but 
he  partieolars  of  it  cannot  be  known.  It  seems  to  have  boen  between  the  Tarratines  and 
Iribes  to  the  west  of  Pascataqua. 

tSome  have  derived  the  name  of  MatMoehutetU  from  this  chief,  bat  that  eoniaetare  is  not 
9  heeded.    K  any  aiaa  knew,  we  may  be  aUowad  to  toppoM  that  lUftr  ffWoMt  did. 
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''the  printed  accounts  c^nerally  spell  him  MasMioit;  Gov.  Bradford  writes 
him  Massasoyt^  and  Juitgagoyei ;  bat  I  find  the  ancient  people,  from  their 
fathers  in  Plimouth  colony,  pronounced  his  name  Mchsasso^.^  Still  we  find 
no  inclination  to  chanse  a  letter  in  a  name  so  venerable,  and  which  has  been  so 
long  established ;  for  if  a  writer  sufier  the  spirit  of  innovation  in  himself^  he 
knows  not  where  to  stop,  and  we  pronounce  him  no  anHquary. 

It  has  often  been  thought  strange,  that  so  mild  a  sachem  nBMassasmt  should 
have  possessed  so  great  a  country,  and  our  wond^  has  been  increased  when 
we  consider,  that  uidian  possessions  are  generally  obtained  bv  prowess  and 
great  personal  courage.  We  know  of  none  who  could  boast  of  such  extensive 
aominions,  where  all  were  contented  to  consider  themselves  his  fiiends  and 
cliilcb^n.  Potohalan,  PonUacy  LUUe-tufUe,  Tecumseh,  and  many  more  that  we 
could  name,  have  swayed  many  tribes,  but  theirs  was  a  temporary  union,  in  an 
emergency  of  war.  That  Ma$$a9oU  should  be  able  to  hold  so  many  tribes 
together,  without  constant  war,  required  qualities  belonging  onlv  to  few.  That 
he  was  not  a  warrior  no  one  will  allow,  when  the  testimony  of  ^nnawon  is  so 
direct  to  the  point  For  that  great  chief  gave  Capt  Church  "an  account  of 
what  mighty  success  he  had  mid  formerly,  in  the  wars  against  many  nations 
of  Indians,  when  he  served  Jhrnhsnequmy  Philip^s  father." 

The  limits  of  his  country  towards  the  Nipmuks,  or  inland  Indians,  are  not 
precise,  but  upon  the  east  and  west  we  are  sure.  It  is  evident,  however,  fiiom 
the  following  extract,  that,  in  1647,  the  Nipmuks  were  rather  uncertain  about 
their  sachem,  and  probably  belonged  at  one  time  to  ManasoU,  and  at  another 
to  the  Narra^ansets,  or  others,  as  circumstances  impelled.  "The  Nopnat 
(Nipnet,  or  Nipmuk)  Indians  having  noe  sachem  of  tneir  own  are  at  liberty ; 
part  of  them,  by  their  own  choice.  Hoe  appertaine  to  the  Narraganset  sachem, 
and  parte  to  me  Mohegens."  *  And  certainly,  in  1660,  dioee  of  Quabaog 
belonged  to  Massatoit  or  Waasamtgin,  as  he  was  then  called  (if  he  be  the 
same),  as  will  be  evident  from  facts,  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Uncos.  He 
owned  Cape  Cod,  and  all  that  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  between 
Narraganset  and  Massachusetts  bays;  extending  inland  between  Pawtucket 
and  Charles  rivers,  a  distance  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  as  was  said  before, 
together  with  all  the  contiguous  islands.  It  was  filled  with  many  tribes  or 
nations,  and  all  looking  up  to  him,  to  sanction  all  their  expeditions,  and  settle 
all  their  difficulties.  And  we  may  remark,  further,  with  regard  to  the 
Nipmuks,  that  at  one  time  they  were  his  tributaries.  And  this  seems  the  mom 
probable,  for  in  PkUip^s  war  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  between  them, 
and  when  any  of  his  men  made  an  escafie,  their  course  was  directly  into  the 
country  of  the  Nipmuks.  No  such  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Narra- 
gansets  and  either  of  these.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  messenger  from  the 
Narragansets  arrived  in  the  counnry  of  the  Nipmuks,  with  the  h^ds  of  some 
of  the  English,  to  show  that  they  had  joined  m  the  war,  he  was  at  first  fired 
ti|K>n,  though  afterwards,  when  two  additional  heads  were  brought,  he  wntt 
received  with  them. 

Massasoit  had  several  places  of  r^idence,  but  the  principal  was  Mount  Hope, 
or  Pokanoket  The  English  early  gave  it  the  name  of  Mount  Hope,  but  from 
what  circumstance  we  have  not  learned.  Some  suppose  the  words  M<mnt  Hope 
corrupted  from  the  Indian  words  Mon-top,^  but  with  what  reason  we  are  not 
informed.  Since  we  have  thus  early  noticed  the  seat  of  the  ancient  chiefe,  be- 
fore proceeding  with  the  life  of  the  first  of  the  Wampanoaes,  we  wiU  give  a 
description  of  it  It  appears  to  the  best  advantage  from  tne  village  of  Fall 
River,  in  the  town  of  Troy,  Massachusetts,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  four 
miles.    From  this  place,  its  top  very  much  resembles  the  dome  of  the  state- 

He  learned  from  the  Indian  themselves,  "that  the  MassachuseUs  were  called  so  from  the  Blu-: 
HUit."  In  the  vocabulary  of  Indian  words,  by  Rev.  John  Cotton,  ibe  definiUon  of  Matta- 
ehusftt  is,  "  an  hill  in  the  form  of  an  arroio^t  head." 

•Ilccords  of  the  U.  Col.  in  Hazard,  ii.  92. 

t  Alden*t  Collection  of  Emtaphs,  iv.  685.  President  StUes,  in  his  notes  to  the  second 
edition  of  Church's  Hist.  Philip's  War,  p.  7,  spells  it  Mont-haup ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the 
text  of  either  edition.  Moreover,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  Mon-top  is  derived 
from  Indian  word  or  words,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  comipUon  of  tin  twc 
CagUab  words  couuaouly  used  in  naming  it. 
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houae  m  Boflton, as  seen  from  many  places  in  the  yiciniQr,at  Soar  or  ^ve  mflea 
disiance.  Its  height  hy  admeasurement  is  said  to  be  about  200  feet*  It  i^ 
very  steep  on  the  ude  towards  Pocasset,  and  its  appearance  is  very  regular 
To  its  natural  appearance  a  gentleman  of  Bristol  has  contributed  to  add 
materiaUy,  by  placmg  upon  its  summit  a  circidar  summer-house,  and  this  is  a 
principal  reason  why  it  so  much  resembles  the  Massachusetts  state-house. 
This  mount,  therefor^  since  some  time  previous  to  1824,  does  not  appear  as  in 
the  days  of  MassoMtf  and  as  it  did  to  his  early  firiends  and  visitors,  Wtndou 
and  Hamden.  It  was  sufficiently  picturesque  without  such  addition,  as  an 
immense  stone  originally  formed  its  summit,  and  completed  its  domelike 
appearance.  The  octagonal  summer-house  being  placed  upon  this,  completes 
the  cupola  or  turret  From  this  the  view  of  Providence,  Wairen,  Bristol,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  8unx>unding  country,  is  very  beautiful 

This  oninence  was  known  among  the  Narragansets  by  the  name  Pokanokdj 
which  agnified  in  their  language  the  wood  or  kmd  on  the  othtr  tide  of  tiie  water^ 
and  to  the  Wampanoags  by  the  name  Sowwams.  And  it  is  worthy  remark  here 
that  KitequenAku  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Philadelphia  now  stands. 
Mr.  Heekewelder  says,  it  signified  the  grove  of  the  long  pine  tree$.  There  was  a 
place  in  Middleborough,  and  another  in  Raynham,  where  he  spent  spme  part 
of  particular  seasons,  perhaps  the  summer.  The  place  in  Raynham  was  near 
Fowhne  Pond,  and  he  no  doubt  had  many  others. 

Sir  Fronds  Drake  is  the  fiist,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  that  set  foot 
upon  the  shores  of  New  Encland.  This  was  in  1586,  about  seven  years  after 
be  had  taken  possession,  and  named  the  same  country  New  England  or  New 
Albion,  upon  tne  western  side  of  the  continent  It  is  an  error  of  K>ng  standing, 
that  Prince  Charlea  named  the  countiy  New  England,  and  it  even  now  so 
stands  upon  the  pa^  of  history.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  Sir  Francis  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  it  American  historians  seem  to  have  looked  no  fur- 
dier  than  Prince  and  Roheiison^  and  hence  assert  that  Capt  SndOi  named  the 
country  New  England.  We  ^lill  now  hear  SmiOi  f  on  this  matter.  ^  New 
England  is  that  part  of  America,  in  the  Ocean  sea,  opposite  to  Noua  JSbimj  m 
the  South  Sea,  discovered  by  the  most  memorable  Sir  Francis  Drake^  in  his 
voyage  about  the  world,  m  regard  whereof  this  is  stiled  New  England." 

Ci^  Smithf  in  1614,  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  what  is  now  New  En^- 
hnd,  and  because  the  country  was  already  named  New  England,  or,  which  is 
the  same.  New  Albion,  upon  its  western  coast,  he  thought  it  most  proper  to 
stamp  it  anew  upon  the  eastern.  Therefore  Capt  Smith  neither  takes  to  him- 
self the  honor  or  naminffNew  Endand,  as  some  writers  of  authority  assert,  nor 
does  he  give  it  to  King  VharUsy  as  Dr.  Bobertaon  and  many  others,  copying  him, 
have  done. 

The  noble  and  generous  minded  Smithy  unlike  AmericuSy  would  not  permit 
or  suffer  his  respected^fiiend  and  cotemporary  to  be  deprived  of  any  honor 
due  to  him  in  his  day  ;  and  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  revival  of  the  name 
New  England  in  1614. 

It  was  upon  some  part  of  Cape  Cod  that  the  great  circumnavigator  landed. 
He  was  visited  bv  the  '^king  of^  the  country,"  vmo  submitted  his  territories  to 
him,  as  IBoh  had  done  on  the  western  coast  After  several  days  of  mutud 
trade,  and  exchange  of  kindnesses,  during  which  time  the  natives  became 
greatly  attached  to  Sir  Frande^  he  departed  for  England.  Whether  the  ^'kins 
of  the  country "  here  mentioned  were  Masattsoity  we  have  not  the  means  ot 
knowing,  as  our  accounts  do  not  give  any  name ;  but  it  was  upon  his  domin- 
ions that  this  first  landing  was  made,  and  we  have  therefore  thought  it  proper 
to  be  thus  particular,  and  which,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  our  readers.! 


•  Yamo^deo,  269. 

t  See  his  "  Ikscriptwn  of  N.  Engiandf"  and  the  error  ma^  henceforth  be  dispensed  with. 

X  The  first  authority  which  we  found  for  these  interesting  facts,  interesting  to  every  son  of 
New  England,)  is  a  work  entitled  ''Naval  Biography/'  &e,  of  Great  Britain,  2  vols.  8vo. 
I^odon,  \SObf  and  is  in  these  words  >— "  The  first  attempt  towards  a  reg^ular  colonization  of 
N.  England,  occurs  in  the  ^rear  1606.  It  will  easil)r  be  recollected,  that  this  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  was  first  distinguished  by  the  captains  Barlow  ana  Amida*;  that  Sir  Fremcis 
Dr<aktf  when  be  touched  here  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  in  1586,  was  the  first  Eng- 
Eshnaa  who  landed  in  these  parts,  and  to  whom  one  of  the  Indian  kings  submitted  bis  territory  i 
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Simffi  landed  in  many  places  upon  the  ahorea  of  Ma$9a9a^$  dominioDs,  one 
of  wbidi  places  he  named  PlxmauOi^  which  happened  to  lie  the  same  which 
now  bears  that  name* 

Our  accounts  make  Oapt  BwrQwIUmew  GomM  the  next  visitor  to  die  shores 
of  MsMsasokj  after  Sir  Frandi  Drake,  His  voyage  was  in  1602,  aad  he  was 
the  first  who  came  in  a  direct  coune  fVom  Old  to  New  England.  He  landed 
in  the  same  place  where  Sir  Fhtncii  did  16  years  befbre.  The  route  had  hith- 
erto been  by  the  Canaries  and  West  India  Inlands,  and  a  vo3rage  to  and  from 
New  Englnid  took  up  nearly  a  year. 

We  can  know  nodiinff  of  the  early  times  of  Mus<u<fiL  Our  next  visitor  to 
his  countiT,  that  we  shaB  here  notice,  was  Capt  Thomas  Dermer.  This  was 
in  May,  1619.  He  sailed  for  Monhigon ;  thence,  in  that  month,  for  Virginia, 
in  an  open  pimuice ;  consequently  was  obliged  to  keep  close  in  shore.  He 
found  places  which  had  been  inhabited,  but  at  that  time  contained  no  people  ; 
and  farther  onward  nearly  all  were  dead,  of  a  great  sickness,  which  was  then 
prevailing,  but  nearly  abated.  When  he  came  to  Plimouth,  all  were  dead. 
Prom  thence  he  traveled  a  day^  journey  into  the  country  westward,  to  Na- 
masket,  now  Middleborough.  From  diis  place  he  sent  a  messenger  to  viflt 
MmsmoiL  In  this  expedition,  he  redeemed  two  Frenchmen  from  MassasoiPi 
people,  who  had  been  cast  away  on  the  coast  three  years  before. 

But  to  be  more  particular  with  Capt  Dermer,  we  will  hear  him  in  his  own 
manner,  which  is  Inr  a  letter  he  wrote  to  SamnMd  Punkm,  the  oompHer  of  the 
Pilgrimage,  dated  47  Dec  1619. 

MVhen  I  arrived  at  my  savage'b  [Sqmatii^]  native  country,  (finding  a8 
dead,)  I  travelled  alongst  a  day^  journey,  to  a  place  caOed  Mmumutaqtt^ 
where  finding  inhalntants,  I  desJMttched  a  messenger,  a  day^  journey  fiuther 
west,  to  Pocanokit,  which  bordereth  on  the  sea;  whence  came  to  see  me  two 
kings,  attended  with  a  ^uard  of  50  armed  men,  who  being  well  satisfied  with 
tliat  my  savage  and  I  discoursed  imto  them,  (beirur  desirous  of  novelty,)  gave 
me  content  in  whatsoever  I  demanded ;  where  I  Knind  that  former  reladons 
wer^  tme.    Here  I  redeemed  a  Frenchman,  and  afVerwards  another  at  Maasta* 

niid  that  Capt.  GosnoUf  who  made  a  Kttle  stay  in  the  same  place,  gave  such  a  report  of  N. 
England  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  adventurous  countrymen,  some  of  whom  immediately 
procured  a  charter,"  &c. — Vol.  I.  p.  337,  838.    If  we  could  snow  from  wlience  the  above  was 


fnken  (dmt  is,  the  authority  the  wnter  of  that  work  iMule  uw  of),  k  nigfit  at  once,  perhaps, 
settle  the  auestioa.  Otdmuecn.  I.  25,  has  the  same  fact,  tboagh  net  <)uite  so  eircuNwtaaiially 
related.  Mr.  B^mcro/t,  :n  his  t  Vol.  of  the  Hist  United  States,  supposes  CMctmunm,  throurt 
carelessness,  mistakes  Drake*t  landing  in  California,  in  1579,  for  tbat  in  N.  Eneland,  in  1^, 
beoause,  as  we  suppose,  he  had  not  seen  the  fact  elsewhere  slated.  But  Draxe  was  40  days 
from  Tirginia  to  Plyinoalh,  wliicfa  wooM  «ve  ftitm  time  enovgh  to  have  rished  N.  England. 
See  "  T^  Life  and  Dangerous  Voyages  of  Sir  Fraads  Drake,"  &lc,,  small  12mo.,  London, 
(witkout  date),  |Mge  133.    See  also  iSfilA'«  Virgiua,  p.  16. 

Whet  is  said  in  Blome*»  account  of  America,  p.  tlO,  is  not  very  coBdusiya.  Hn  words 
ere,  **  The  year  following  (1585),  Sir  Rictutrd  GnemHe  conveyed  an  English  cofony  thither 
[tin's  author  mistakes  the  situation  of  the  places  he  describes,  in  a  wretched  manner],  under  the 
government  of  Mr.  Ralph  Lantt  who  continued  there  [yet  ne  is  speakinr  of  N.  Eag.]  tin  the 
next  VMur  (1566),  but,  npoa  some  extraordinary  occasion,  reiannd,  wiik  Sir  FnmcU  Drake, 
into  Bnglmid.  oeing  accounted  by  some  the  nrst  discoverer  thereof."  Biom^M  work  vi'es 
printed  m  1687.  and  may  have  been  OldmixoiCe  authority.  In  the  Oent  Mag.,  Vol.  XXV., 
p.  2S1.  it  is  said,  **  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  made  a  discent  on  the  coast,  continued  there  but  a 
very  short  time,  so  that  whatever  had  been  known  of  this  coantry  was  so  much  forgotten  in  1602, 
that  <Somold  fell  m  with  the  coast  by  accident,  as  he  was  pursuing  another  design.''  Ferater'i 
yr  about  Sir  Francis*t  bemg  on  the  coast  in  1585,  is  snrprising;  but  k  is  i 


error  about  Sir  Francu^t  bemr  on  the  coast  m  1565,  ts  snrprismg;  bat  it  is  stiH  more  sorpns- 
ing  that  any  one,  pretending  to  be  an  bistoriaa,  sfaoold  copy  it.  S^  Fonter,  295,  and  Anapach, 
Newfoundland,  74.  In  Prince' t  Worthies  of  Devon,  an  account  of  Sir  Bernard  Drake's 
expedition  to  the  New  England  seas.  In  1585,  may  be  seen  4  also  in  Purchase,  v.  1882.  Queen 
E/izabeOi  sent  over  Sb"  Bernard,  with  a  naval  force,  to  dispossess  any  Portuguese,  or  others, 
that  he  might  find  fishing  there.  He  found  many  vessels  employed  in  that  business,  some  of 
which  he  captured,  and  dispersed  the  rest,  and  returned  to  Eingfand  with  several  Portuguese 
prizes.    Now  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Elizabeth  had  instracted  Sir  Frmneis  to  coast  up 


into  these  seas,  when  he  had  fiuished  his  designs  in  South  America  and  Tirginia,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  vessels  of  other  nations  usurping  the  righu  of  her  citizens ;  and  hence  inattentive 
writers  have  confounded  the  names  of  Sir  Bernard  and  Sir  Francis,  they  being  both  distin- 


guished admirals  at  that  time,  and  both  having  the  same  surname,  and  orisnnally  of  the  same 
family.  The  expedition  of  Sir  Bei-nard  was  lie  year  before  that  of  Sir  Francis,  and  hence 
arose  the  anachronism.  Several  English  navigators  had  been  on  this  eoast  before  1600.  Capt 
George  Drake  made  a  voyage  lo  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ia  1593$  bat  whether  any  of  tbem 
ianded  in  what  is  now  New  Kngland,  is  at  present  unknown. 
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cIhmI^  ^ite  dwM  yetBi  mace  ocaped  Aifmntk  al  the  aorth-Mit  of  G^ 
Cod.» 

We  have  BMDtioiied  bis  interview  with  Maa$a$9Uj  wham  we  suppoee  wbb 
one  of  die  kinga  mentioped  in  the  letter,  and  Quadequina  was  no  ooubt  the 
other. 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  Dtrwter  mys  the  Indiana  would  have  killed  him  at 
Namaaket,  had  not  Squaah  entreated  hard  for  him.  **•  Their  deaire  of  revenge 
(he  adds)  was  occasioned  by  an  Englishman,  who,  having  many  of  them  gb 
ixHvd,  m«de  great  alaughterofthem  with  their  murdereia  and  snudl  shot,  when 
(as  theysay)  tb^  ofl^ved  no  iiyuiy  on  their  parts." 

Mr.  ThoMf  Jnorian,*  the  author  who  made  himself  so  meny  at  the  esqpense 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  PUmouth,  has  the  following  paaaage  concerning  theae 
Frenchmen: — ^It  fortuned  some  few  yeares  heme  me  English  came  to 
inhabit  at  new  Plimmouth  in  New  England,  that,  upon  some  custast  given  in 
the  MaaaachuawtB  B^y,  by  Frenchmen,  then  trading  there  with  the  natives  for 
beav^,  they  set  upon  the  men,  at  such  advantage,  that  they  killed  manie  of 
them,  burned  their  etupp^  then  riding  at  anchor  by  an  island  there,  now  called 
Ptdd9d^8  bUmdi  in  memory  of  L^mard  Pedd^ck  that  landed  there,  (wheare 
many  wilde  anckiesf  haunted  that  time,  which  bee  thought  had  bin  tame,)  dis- 
tribitting  tbun  unto  five  aacbems  which  were  k>rda  of  the  aeverall  territories 
acyoyniag^  th^  did  keep  them  ao  long  as  they  lived,  on\x  to  sport  themselves 
at  them,  and  inade  diese  five  Frenchmen  fetch  them  wood  and  water,  which  ia 
the  generall  worke  they  require  of  a  servant  One  of  these  five  men  outliving 
the  rest,  had  learned  so  much  of  their  language,  as  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
bloudv  deede :  saying  that  God  would  be  angry  with  them  for  it ;  and  that  he 
would  in  hk  displeasure  destroy  them ;  but  the  salvagea  (it  seems,  boasting 
of  their  stren£th|  replyed,and  sakl,  that  they  were  so  many  tnat  God  could  not 
loll  them."  This  seems  to  be  the  aame  story,  only  diffeiendy  tokl  firom  that 
related  above  from  iSbniA. 

Dec  11,  O.  84  1620,  the  pilgrima  had  arrived  at  Pliaioutb,  and  poasessed 
themaelvaB  of  a  portion  d  Mi$$a9oif9  country.  With  the  nature  of  thenr 
proceedinga,  he  was  at  first  unacquainted,  and  sent  occasionally  aome  of  his 
men  to  obs^e  their  atrange  motiona.  Yeiy  few  of  theae  Indians,  however, 
were  seen  by  the  pilgrims.  At  length  he  sent  one  of  his  men,  who  had  been 
some  time  with  the  Fjigliah  fiihin^  vessela  about  the  country  of  the  Kenne- 
beck,  and  had  learned  a  uttle  of  theur  language,  to  obaerve  more  strictly  what 
waa  progrearang  amonc  the  strangers  at  his  place  of  Patuxet,  which  these 
intruders  now  called  Pumouth.    This  was  in  March,  1621. 

•lobis  "  JVao  Canaam:*  fSL,  23. 

t  Modern  naturalists  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  animal ! 
X  The  leseth  of  a  year  was  fixed  by  Julitu  Cctaar  at  965  days  and  6  hoars,  or  5651  days. 
This  I  oT  a  day  beini;  omitted  fur  4  yean  amoonted  to  a  whole  day,  and  was  then  added  to 
ihe  966  w  the  moBtfa  of  Ptkrmry,  which  44h  year  was  ealled  leap  yaoTj  because  it  leaped 
forward  one  day.  But  by  this  sup|Mitaiion  it  was  perceived  that  the  year  was  too  long,  and 
consequently  the  seasons  were  getting  out  of  place.  Pope  Gregory  found,  in  1582,  that  the 
remal  equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  toe  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  913,  fell  on  2]  March,  fell  now 
10  days  bejroad  it ;  tbefefore  he  ordered  10  days  to  be  struck  out  of  October,  1582 :  and  to 
prerent  the  reeorreace  of  dK  diflicuhy  in  tUture,  decreed  that  3  dm  should  be  abated  m  every 
400  years,  by  restoring  leap  ye^rs  to  common  vears  at  the  end  of  9  successive  centuries,  and 
making  leap  Tear  agam  at  the  dose  of  every  4th  ceatury.  Thus  1700, 1800, 1900, 2100,  &c. 
iboogh  divisible  by  4,  are  common  years,  but  2000, 2400, 2800,  dtc.  are  leap  years.  This 
method  of  keeping  the  year  is  caHed  New  Stti.s,  and  that  before  the  reformation  by 
Gregory,  Old  Sttlb.  Evea  this  correction  does  not  set  the  year  exactly  ri/(ht ;  but  the  error 
is  so  small  that  it  amounts  to  scarce  a  da^  and  a  half  ia  5000  years,  and  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselres  about  a  nearer  approximation. 

Because  this  correction  had  a  Catholic  or  Popish  origin,  Protestants  would  not  for  a  lone 
tnne  adopt  it.  At  leoctb,  m  the  year  1751,  the  English  Parliament  enacted,  that  the  3d  of 
Sept.  of  that  year  shovdd  be  eaUed  the  14ih,  thereby  striking  out  11  days,  which  their  calendar 
at  that  late  period  requiied,  to  reduce  it  to  the  Gregorian.  And  hence  the  reason  of  our 
caUiag  the  II  Dec.  O.  S..  the  St  N.  S.  The  reason  also  of  our  adding  11  days  mstead  of  10 
isolmot»,  because,  in  adopciag  the  Catholic  method  170  years  after  it  had  been  introduced 
Irpr  Gn^offy,  aaoilier  day  was  gained,  and  therefore  10-|-1^11. 
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We  have,  in  speakiDg  ofSamo9d  and  Squanto,  observed  that  it  was  through 
the  agency  of  the  former  that  a  knowledge  was  gained  by  the  pilgrims  ofMeu^ 
tfJBoU,  It  was  upon  22  March,  1631,  that  they  brought  the  welcome  news  to 
Plimouth,  that  their  chief  was  near  ^t  hand  ;*  **  and  they  brought  with  them 
(day  the  Pilgrims)  some  few  skins  to  truck,  and  some  red  herrings,  newly  taken 
and  driad,  but  not  suited ;  and  signified  unto  us,  that  their  great  sagamore, 
MasaasoUj  was  hard  by,  with  Quadeqwnoj  his  brother.  They  could  not  well 
express  in  English  what  they  would ;  but  after  an  hour  the  king  came  to  tli;* 
top  of  an  hill  [supposed  to  be  that  now  called  fVat9on%  on  the  south  side  of 
Town-brook]  over  against  us,  and  had  in  his  train  60  men,  that  we  could 
well  behold  them,  and  they  us.  We  were  not  willing  to  send  our  governor 
to  tJum,  and  they  unwilling  to  come  to  us :  so  SquarUo  went  again  unto  him, 
who  brought  word  that  we  should  send  one  to  parley  with  him,  which  we  did, 
which  was  Edward  Window^  to  know  his  mind,  and  to  signify  the  mind  and 
will  of  our  governor,  which  was  to  have  trading  and  peace  with  him.  We 
sent  to  the  lung  a  pair  of  knives,  and  a  copper  chain,  with  a  jewel  in  it  To 
Qwuiequina  we  sent  likewise  a  knife,  and  a  jewel  to  hang  in  his  ear,  and 
withul  a  pot  of  strong  water,  a  good  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  some  butter, 
which  were  all  willingly  acceptea." 

The  Englishman  then  made  a. speech  to  him  about  his  kin^s  love  and  good- 
ness to  him  and  his  people,  and  that  he  accepted  of  him  as  his  friend  and  ally 
*^  lie  liked  well  of  the  speech,  (say  the  English,)  and  heard  it  attentively,  though 
the  interpreters  did  not  well  express  it.  After  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  himself 
and  given  the  rest  to  his  company,  he  looked  upon  our  messenger's  sword  and 
armor,  which  he  had  on,  with  intimation  of  his  desire  to  buy  it ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  our  messenger  showed  his  unwillingness  to  part  with  it  In  the 
end  he  left  him  in  the  custody  of  OuadequinOj  his  brother,  and  came  over  the 
brook,  and  some  20  men  following  him.  We  kept  six  or  seven  as  hostages  for 
our  messenger.** 

As  MassnsoU  proceeded  to  meet  the  English,  they  met  him  with  six  soldiers, 
who  saluted  e^cn  other.  Several  of  his  men  were  with  hhn,  but  all  left  their 
bows  and  arrows  behind.  They  were  conducted  to  a  new  bouse  which  was 
partly  finished,  and  a  green  rug  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  several  cush- 
ions for  Mcusasoii  and  his  chiefs  to  sit  down  upon.  Then  came  the  English 
foveroor,  followed  by  a  drummer  and  trumpeter  and  a  few  soldiers,  and  after 
issing  one  another,  all  sat  down.  Some  strong  water  being  brought,  the 
governor  drank  to  Ma^sasoU,  who  in  his  turn  "  drank  a  great  draught,  that 
made  him  sweat  all  the  while  after." 

They  now  proceeded  to  make  a  treaty,  which  stipulated,  that  neither  Masta- 
soU  nor  any  of  his  people  should  do  hurt  to  the  Enirlish,  and  that  if  thev 
did  they  should  be  given  up  to  be  punished  by  them  ;  and  that  if  the  English 
did  any  harm  to  him  or  any  of  his  people,  they  (the  Enrlish)  would  do  the  like 
to  tlieiii.  That  if  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  the  English  were  to  aid 
him,  and  he  was  to  do  the  same  in  his  turn,  and  by  so  doing  King  Jcanes  woukl 
esteem  him  his  friend  and  ally. 

^  All  which  (they  say)  the  king  seemed  to  like  well,  and  it  was  applauded 
of  his  followers."  And  they  add,  **  All  the  while  he  sat  by  the  governor,  he 
trembled  for  fear." 

At  this  ume  he  is  described  as  **a  very  lusty  man,  in  his  best  3^ears,  an  able 
body,  grave  of  countenance,  and  spare  of  speech ;  in  his  attire  little  or  nothing 
differing  from  the  rest  of  his  followers,  only  in  a  great  chain  of  white  bon« 
beads  about  his  neck;  and  at  it,  behind  his  neck,  hangs  a  little  bag  of  tobacco, 
which  he  drank,  and  gave  us  to  drink.f    His  face  was  painted  with  a  sad  red 

*  MoitrCi  narrative  is  here  continued  from  the  last  extract  in  p.  10,  without  any  omission. 

1 1  pre.Mun)e  that  by  ''  drinkiii|(  lobaeco/'  smoking  is  meant  The  pilgrims  were  probably 
niot  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  smoking  at  all,  and  hence  this  sort  of  misnomer  is  not 
ttranj^e,  though  it  may  be  thought  a  little  odd.  How  long  smoking  went  by  the  name  ol 
drinking  at  Plimouih  I  do  not  learn :  but  in  1646  this  entry  is  found  in  the  Plimouth  records : 
— "  Anthony  Thacher  and  Oeorge  PoU  were  chosen  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  order  con- 
cerning disorderly  drinking  of  Tobacco." 

Rits;tr  WUHamt  says,  m  his  Key,  "  Generally  all  the  men  throogboat  the  country  have  a 
lobacco-bag,  with  a  pipe  in  it,  hanging  at  their  back/' 

Dr.  7%dc/iersays,  that  aa  aged  man  in  Plimouth,  who  was  a  great  snM>ker,  osed  to  tern 
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fike  muiTu^,  and  oiled  both  head  and  ftce,  that  he  k)oked  ^^'easily.  All  hn* 
foUoMren  hkewise  were,  in  their  faces,  in  part  or  in  whole,  painted,  some  black, 
some  red,  some  yellow,  and  some  white ;  some  with  crowes  and  other  antir 
woriLs ;  some  had  skins  on  them,  and  some  naked ;  all  strong,  tall  men  in  ap- 
peanince.  The  king  had  in  his  bosom,  hanging  in  a  string,  a  great  long  knife. 
He  marvelled  much  at  our  trumpet,  and  some  of  his  men  would  sound  it  ae 
weU  as  they  could.  Samoad  and  Sqtumlo  stayed  all  night  with  us."  Masmzsoit 
retired  into  the  woods,  about  half  a  mile  fit>m  the  EngBsh,  and  there  encamped 
at  night  with  his  men,  women  and  children.    Thus  ended  March  23d,  1621. 

Durinff  his  first  visit  to  the  English,  he  expressed  great  sij^s  of  fear,  and 
during  the  treaty  could  not  refimin  fiom  trembling.*  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
bow  much  hand  he  had  in  making  it,  but  toould  that  there  had  never  hem  worn 
ones  made. 

It  WBs  agreed  that  some  of  his  people  should  come  and  plant  near  by,  in  a 
few  days,  and  live  there  all  summer.  *<That  night  we  kept  good  watch,  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  danger.  The  next  morning  divers  of  their  people 
came  over  to  us,  hoping  to  get  some  victuals,  as  we  imagined.  Some  or  them 
tokl  us  the  king  would  nave  some  of  us  come  to  see  him.  Capt  SUmdiah  ami 
baac  JUdarUm  went  venterously,  who  were  welcomed  of  him  after  their  man- 
ner. He  ^ve  them  three  or  four  ground  nuts  and  some  tobacco.  We  cannot 
yet  conceive,  (they  continue,)  but  that  he  is  willing  to  have  peace  with  us ;  for 
tbev  have  seen  our  people  sometimes  alone  two  or  three  in  the  woods  at  work 
and  fowling,  when  as  they  offered  them  no  harm,  as  they  miffht  easily  hav^" 
done ;  and  especially  because  he  hath  a  potent  adversary,  the  NarrohigansetB,f 
thfa  are  at  war  with  him,  against  whom  he  thinks  we  ma^  be  some  strength  to 
him ;  for  our  pieces  are  terrible  unto  them.  This  morning  they  stayed  till  10 
or  11  of  the  clock ;  and  our  governor  bid  them  send  the  king's  kettle,  and  filled 
it  with  peas,  which  pleased  them  weU ;  and  so  they  went  their  way."  Thus 
ended  the  first  visit  of  Masaannt  to  the  pilgrims.  We  should  here  note  that  he 
ever  after  treated  the  English  with  km&ess,  and  the  peace  now  concluded 
was  undisturbed  for  nearly  40  years.  Not  that  any  vmting  or  articles  of  a 
treaty,  of  which  he  never  had  any  adequate  idea,  was  the  cause  of  his  fiiendly 
behavior,  but  it  was  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart 

The  pilgrima  report,  that  at  this  time  he  was  at  war  with  the  Narragansets. 
But  if  this  were  the  case,  it  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  some  small 
skirmishing. 

Meanwhde  Squanto  and  Samoeet  remained  with  the  English,  instruciing  them 
how  to  live  in  their  country ;  equal  in  all  respects  to  Bobm$on  Cru$o^$  man 
f)riday,  and  had  De  Foe  lived  in  that  age  he  might  have  made  as  good  a  story 
fiom  their  history  as  he  did  fiom  that  ofMexander  SelkirL--^  Squanto  went  to 
fish  [a  day  or  two  after  MaMcuoit  left]  for  eels.  At  night  he  came  home  witli 
as  many  as  he  could  lift  in  one  hand,  which  our  people  were  glad  o£  They 
were  fiit  and  sweet.  He  trod  them  out  with  his  reet,  and  so  caught  them  witli 
his  hands,  without  any  other  instrument." 
It  drMnag  tobacco.    Hist,  Ptim.  34.    lliU  we  infer  was  wHhin  the  recollection  of  tbe  au- 

Tbe  notion  that  tobacco  it  to  called  from  the  itbnd  Tobago,  is  erroneously  entertained  bv 
many.  When  Sir  Francis  Drake  discovered  the  counuy  to  tbe  north  of  California,  in  1579. 
the  writer  of  tbe  account  of  his  voyage  says,  tbe  Indians  presented  tbe  admiral  with  a  small 
basket  made  of  rusbt-s,  filled  with  an  herb  they  called  tabah.  From  another  passage  it 
appears,  thai  the  Lidians  of  that  res;ion,  like  those  of  New  England,  bad  bags  in  which  tobacco 
was  carried.    Bumttft  Vowes,  f.  544-7. 

*  And.  with  this  fact  beforeliim,  tbe  author  of  "  Tales  of  the  Indians"  says,  tbe  treaty  wait 
made  with  deliberation  and  cluerfulness  on  the  part  of  Massasoit ! 

t  Pew  Indian  names  have  been  spelt  more  ways  than  this.  From  the  nature  of  the  Indian 
laMoage,  it  is  evident  that  no  r  should  be  u^ed  in  it.  Nabigonsik  and  Naiitigansick.  R 
l^Uiamu. — Necheiransitt,  Gookin. — Nanty^gaiisiks,  CalUmUr. — Nanobimnset,  Winslow*» 
Good  Nemsfrom  N,  Es^.— Nanbyganset,  Judge  Johnsonfs  Life  of  Gen.  Greeiu^^-These  an* 
bet  few  of  toe  peroHitatJons  without  the  r,  and  those  with  it  are  still  more  mimerous. 

l^e  roeaniu^f  of  tbe  name  is  still  uncertain.  Madam  KnigfU,  in  her  Journal,  22  and  23. 
says,  at  a  place  where  she  happened  to  put  up  for  a  night  in  that  country,  she  heard  some  of 
tbe  *'  town  topers ''  disputing  aoout  the  oriipu  of  the  word  Narrof^ansH  "  One  said  it  was  so 
named  by  Indians,  because  there  grew  a  brier  there  of  a  prodigious  height  and  birueas,  wbii 
qpoied  au  Indian  of  so  barbarous  a  name  for  his  author  that  she  could  not  wnte  it'"  Another 
said  it  meant  a  celebrated  sprinfr,  which  was  very  cold  m  summer,  and  ''  as  hot  at  coukJ  be 
imagiiied  in  tbe  winter.'' 
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This  Sqwmio  became  aflerwards  an  importont  perecmage  in  Indkn  poKties. 
and  some  of  hts  manoBurrea  remind  ub  of  some  managing  politicians  of  oui 
own  times.  In  1022,  he  forfeited  his  Kfe  bv  pkmins' to  destroy  that  of  Mcasa- 
fot/,  as  will  be  ibund  related  in  the  life  of  .^feSomoib.  On  that  occasion,  3fiiMi»oiif 
went  himself  to  Plitnouth,  ^  beinff  much  offended  and  enraced  against  Tisqwm- 
turn ;  **  but  the  governor  succeeded  in  allaying  his  wrath  tor  that  time.  Soon 
lifter,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  entreat  the  ffovemor  to  consent  to  his  being  put  tc 
death ;  the  governor  sud  be  deserved  death,  but  as  be  knew  not  how  to  get 
along  without  him  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  would  spare  him. 

Determined  in  his  purpose,  J^ssasoU  soon  sent  the  same  messenger  again^ 
accompanied  by  many  otners,  who  offered  many  beaver  skins  that  Thsmumhan 
iiiiffht  be  given  up  to  them.  They  demanded  him  in  the  name  of  Massaaoil, 
'13  being  one  of  his  subjects,  whom,  (says  Winsimo^)  by  our  first  articles  of 
l>eace,  we  could  not  retain.  But  out  of  respect  to  the  Engii^,  they  would  not 
seize  him  without  theff  consent.  Massasovt  had  sent  his  own  knife  to  be  used 
iu  cutting  o6rhis  head  and  hands,  which  were  to  be  brought  to  him. 

Meantime  Smtanto  came  and  delivered  himself  up  to  the  governor,  charging 
TMom/ok  with  his  overthrow,  and  telling  him  to  deliver  him  or  not  to  the  mes- 
nengers  of  MobsomoU^  m  he  thought  fit  It  seems  from  the  narrative  diat,  as 
the  ^vemor  was  about  to  do  it,  they  grew  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  went 
cjfiT  m  a  rage.  The  delay  was  occasioned  bv  tne  appearance  of  a  boat  in  the 
harbor,  which  the  governor  pretended  might  be  that  of  an  enemy,  as  there  had 
lieen  a  rumor  thait  the  French  had  meditated  breaking  up  the  settlement  of  the 
English  in  this  region.  This,  however,  was  doubttess  only  a  pretence,  and 
(employed  to  wear  out  the  pi^ence  of  his  imwelcome  visitor.  Hence  that 
Massiuoit  should  for  some  time  a^r  ''seem  to  frown"  on  the  English,  as' they 
complain,  is  certainly  no  wonder. 

The  next  siinmier,  in  June  or  Julv,  Massasoii  was  visited  by  several  of  the 
English,  atnong  whom  was  Mr.  Eaweard  WinsloWf  Mr.  St^hm  HopkinSy  and 
Sqwmio  as  their  interpreter.  Their  object  was  to  find  out  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  case  they  should  have  to  call  upon  him  for  assistance ;  to  keep  good 
the  friendly  correspondence  commenced  at  Plimouth  ;  and  especially  to  cause 
him  to  prevent  his  men  fh>m  banging  about  them,  and  living  upon  them, 
which  was  then  considered  very  bunlensome,  as  they  had  begun  to  grow  short 
of  provisions.  That  their  visit  might  be  acceptable,  they  took  a&ng,  for  a 
|>resent,  a  trooper's  red  coat,  with  some  lace  upon  it,  and  a  copper  chain ;  widi 
these  Massasoit  was  exceedingly  well  pleased.  The  chain,  they  told  faim,  he 
must  send  as  a  signal,  when  any  of  his  men  vnshed  to  visit  them,  so  diat  they 
might  not  be  imposed  upon  bv  strangers. 

When  the  English  arrived  at  P<3canoket,  MassasoU  was  absent,  but  was 
'immediately  sent  for.  Being  informed  that  he  was  coming,  the  English  began 
to  prepare  to  shoot  off  their  guns ;  this  so  fHghtened  the  women  and  children, 
that  they  ran  away,  and  would  not  return  until  the  interpreter  assured  them 
that  they  need  not  fear;  and  when  MassaacU  arrived,  they  saluted  him  by  ft 
discharge,  at  which  he  was  very  much  elated ;  and  ''who,  after  their  manner, 
(says  one  of  the  company,)  kindly  welcomed  us,  and  took  us  into  his  house, 
and  set  us  down  by  bun,  where,  having  delivered  our  message  and  presents, 
and  having  put  the  coat  on  his  back,  and  the  chain  about  his  neck,  he  was  not 
a  little  proud  to  behold  himself^  and  his  men  also,  to  see  their  king  so  bravely 
attired."  •  A  new  treaty  was  now  held  with  him,  and  he  very  good-naturedhr 
assented  to  all  that  was  desired.  He  then  made  a  speech  to  his  men,  many  <k 
them  being  assembled  to  see  the  English,  which,  as  near  as  they  could  learn  its 
meaning,  acquainted  them  with  what  course  they  might  pursue  in  regard  to 
the  English.  Among  other  thhigs,  he  said,  *^Am  I  not  Masieuoity  commander 
of  the  country  aboyt  %i$  7  h  nM  nteh  and  siuJi  placts  minCy  cmd  ffie  peop^ 
them  f  Thetf  shall  take  (htir  skins  to  the  EnfdiM*  Thb  his  people  applauded. 
In  his  speech,  "he  named  at  least  thirty  places,"  over  which  he  had  control. 
^'This  being  ended,  he  lighted  tobacco  for  us,  and  fell  to  discournng  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  king's  migesty,  marvelling  that  he  should  live  without  a  wife.' 
He  seems  to  have  been  embittered  against  the  French,  and  wished  "  us  not  to 
suffer  them  to  come  to  Narraganset,  for  it  was  King  James*s  countiy,  and  he 

*  Mourft  Relation,  in  Col.  Alius.  Hist.  Soc. 
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WB8  King  Jama^9  nuak"  He  had  no  vktuato  at  this  time  to  g|Kre  to  the  Eng* 
Kah,  and  night  coming  on,  tfaev  retired  to  rest  supperless.  He  had  but  one 
bed,  if  ao  it  might  be  called,  **  being  only  planka  laid  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  a  thin  mat  upon  them."  *  **He  laid  us  on  the  bed  with  himself  and  his 
wife,  they  at  the  one  end,  and  we  at  the  other.  Two  more  of  his  men,  for 
warn  of  room,  preosed  by  and  upon  us ;  so  that  we  were  worse  weary  of  our 
lodging  than  of  our  joumey." 

**T&  next  day,  many  of  their  saehiros  or  petty  ffovemors  came  to  see  n& 
and  many  of  their  men  also.  There  they  went  to  meir  manner  of  g^ames  for 
skins  and  kniTes.'*  It  is  amusing  to  learn  that  the  English  tried  to  get  a  . 
chance  in  this  ganbiiBg  afiSur.  They  say,  **  There  we  challenged  them  to 
shoot  with  them  for  skins^"  bat  they  were  too  eumiing  for  them,  <*only  they 
desired  to  see  one  of  us  shoot  at  a  mark ;  who  shooting  with  bail  shot,  they 
wondered  to  see  the  mark  so  ftiH  of  holesb" 

The  next  day,  about  one  o^ck)ck,  Maseamit  brought  two  huge  fishes  and 
boiled  them ;  but  die  pilgrims  still  thought  thear  chance  for  refreshment  very 
smaU,  as  <*  there  were  at  least  forty  looking  for  a  share  in  them ;"  but  scanty  as 
it  wasi,  it  came  rery  timely,  as  they  had  fosted  two  nights  and  a  day.  The 
English  now  left  him,  at  wl^h  he  was  very  sorrewfbL 

**  Very  impOTtunats  he  was  (says  our  author)  to  have  us  slay  with  them 
kmger.  Bat  we  desired  to  keep  the  sabbath  at  home,  and  feared  we  slioukl 
either  be  light-headed  for  want  of  sleep ;  for  what  with  bed  lodging,  the  saiF- 
igaf  barbwous  singing,  (for  they  used  to  nng  themsehres  asleep,^  lice  and  fleas 
within  dooTi^  and  musketoes  without,  we  could  hardly  sleep  all  tne  time  of  our 
being  there ;  we  much  fearing,  that  if  we  ihould  stay  any  longer,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  recover  home  for  want  of  strength.  So  that,  on  Friday  mom- 
m|[,  beicMe  sonrising,  we  took  our  leare,  and  departed,  Maggatovi  being  both 
CTieTed  and  ashamed,  that  be  could  no  better  entertain  u&  And  retaining 
jStquantum  to  send  from  place  to  place  to  procure  truck  for  us,  and  appointing 
anottier,  called  Tokamahcunoti,  in  his  place,  whom  we  had  found  feithnil  before 
and  after  upon  all  occanons." 

This  fehhful  servant,  Tokamakamony  was  in  the  femous  *<  voyage  to  the 
kingdom  of  Nauset,**  and  was  coni^icuous  for  his  courage  in  the  expedition 
agamst  C(itiii6itofa. 

In  1G23|  McumtioU  sent  to  his  fiiends  in  Plimooth  to  inform  them  that  he 
was  very  dangerously  side  Deshing  to  render  him  aid  if  posnble,  the  gov* 
emor  despatched  Mr.  Wmdow  again,  with  some  medicines  and  coniials^  and 
Hobbomok  as  interpreter ;  <*havuig  one  Master  John  Ihmdm^  a  gentleman  of 
London,  who  then  wintered  with  us,  and  desired  much  to  see  the  countiy,  for 
my  consort"  f  In  their  way  they  found  manv  of  his  subjects  were  gone  to 
Pokanoket,  it  being  their  custom  for  all  ftiends  to  attend  on  such  occasions. 
**  When  we  came  thither  (sajrs  Mr.  fFin»iaw)  we  found  the  house  so  full  of 
men,  as  we  couki  scarce  get  in,  though  they  used  their  best  diligence  to  make 
way  for  us.  There  were  they  in  the  midst  of  theb  charms  for  him,  making 
such  a  hellish  noise,  as  it  distempered  us  that  were  well,  and,  therefore,  unlike 
to  ease  him  that  was  sick.  About  him  were  ^  or  eight  women,  who  chafed 
his  arms,  legs  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When  they  had  made  an  end 
of  their  charming,  one  told  him  tnat  his  ftiends,  the  Enclish,  were  come  to  see 
him.  Having  understanding  left,  but  his  sight  was  whcmy  gone,  he  asked,  vM 
¥fa$  come,    Iriey  told  him  TPinsnois,  (for  they  cannot  pronounce  the  letter  l^ 

*  La  SalU  says  ( Expedition  in  America,  p.  11.^  of  the  Indians'  beds  in  general,  that  '*  they 
jire  made  up  with  some  pieces  of  wood,  upon  which  they  lay  skins  full  of  wool  or  straw,  bat^ 
for  their  covering,  tbe^  us«  the  finest  sort  of  skins*  or  else  mats  finely  wrought/' 

t  IVtMshw't  Relatwn  The  Mr.  Hamdtn  niealione<L  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  1^  the 
celebrated  John  Hamden,  famous  in  the  tinse  of  Charles  t,  aad  who  died  of  a  wound  received 
io  an  attempt  to  intercept  Prince  Rtwertf  near  Oxford,  while  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
parliament.  See  Rapif^M  England,  ii.  477,  and  Kemnet.  iii.  137. 
Id  be  highly  grali^ring,  could  the  certainty  of  tbi 


HamienfM  biographen  have  discovered  that  he  visited  America.    Still  then  is  a  presumptioc 
hsl  he  was  «  y^  vlllafs  Hmnpim^  that,  whh  dnnntless  breast, 

.  The  little  tyrant  uf  bis  fields  withstood." -OaAT's  GLaev 

^  8» 
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but  ordinarily  » in  the  place  thereof^*  He  desired  to  speak  with  me.  When 
I  came  to  him,  and  they  told  him  or  it,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  me,  which  I 
took.  Then  he  said  twice,  though  very  inwardly.  Keen  fftntmnt^  which  is  to 
say,  ,M  thou  Wimhuft  I  answered,  Mhty  that  is,  Fe«.  Then  he  doubled 
these  words :  Matta  nun  wonckand  tMnnen,  Winanow  ! — that  is  to  say,  O  WmM- 
Uw^  I^iall  never  tee  thee  agaml^  But  contnuy  to  his  own  expectatioiM,  &? 
well  as  all  his  friends,  b^  the  kind  exertions  of  Mr.  IPinsfeiK,  he  in  a  short  time 
entirely  recovered.  Tlus  being  a  passage  of  great  interest  in  the  life  of  the  great 
Mauamnij  we  will  here  go  more  into  detail  concerning  it.  When  he  had  be^me 
able  to  speak,  he  desired  Mr.  Window  to  provide  him  a  broth  from  some  kind 
of  fowl :  **  so  (says  he)  I  took  a  man  with  me,  and  made  a  shot  at  a  couple  of 
ducks,  some  sizscore  paces  of^  and  killed  one,  at  which  he  wondered :  so  we 
returned  forthwith,  and  dressed  it,  making  more  broth  therewith,  which  he 
much  desired ;  never  did  I  see  a  man  so  low  brought,  recover  in  that  measure 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  fowl  being  extraordinary  §it,  I  toki  HMamoek  I  must 
take  off  the  top  thereof  saying  it  would  make  him  very  sick  again  if  he  did  eat 
it ;  this  he  acquainted  Matmetowat  therewith,  who  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
it,  though  I  pressed  it  very  much,  showing  the  strength  thereof,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  stomach,  which  could  not  possibly  bear  iL  Notwithstanding,  he 
made  a  gross  meal  of  it,  and  ate  as  much  as  would  well  have  satisfied  a  man  iu 
heakh."  As  Witulow  had  said,  it  made  him  very  sick,  and  he  vomited  with 
such  violence  that  it  made  the  blood  stream  from  his  nose.  This  bleeding 
caused  them  great  alarm,  as  it  continued  for  four  hours.  When  his  nose  ceased 
bleeding,  he  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  for  6  or  8  hours  more.  After  he 
awoke,  Mr.  ffindoto  washed  his  ftce  '^and  supplied  his  beard  and  nose  with  a 
linnen  cloth,"  when  taking  a  quantity  of  water  into  his  nose,  by  fiercely  eject- 
ing it,  the  blood  began  a^am  to  flow,  and  again  his  attcadants  thouffht  he  could 
not  recover,  but,  to  theu-  great  satisfiM^tion,  it  soon  stopped,  and  he  gained 
strength  rapidly. 

For  this  attention  of  the  English  he  vras  very  gratefid,  and  alv^ays  believed 
that  bis  preservation  at  this  time  was  ovnng  to  uie  benefit  he  received  from 
Mr.  fHnmw.  In  his  way  on  his  visit  to  MaMta$oUy  Mr.  ffindow  broke  a  bottle 
containing  some  preparation,  and,  deeming  it  necessary  to  the  sachem's  recov- 
ery, wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth  for  another,  and  some  chickens 
in  which  he  gave  him  an  account  of  his  success  thus  fisr.  The  intention  was 
no  sooner  m^e  knovm  to  Masioiwt^  than  one  of  his  men  wbb  sent  of!^  at  two 
o'clock  at  night,  for  Plimouth,  who  returned  again  with  astonishing  quickness. 
The  chickens  being  alive,  MaseiuoU  was  so  pleased  with  them,  and,  being 
better  would  not  suffer  tbem  to  be  killed,  and  kept  them  with  the  idea  of  rais- 
uig  more.  While  at  MassasoWs  residence,  and  iust  as  thev  were  about  to 
depart,  the  sachem  told  Hobomok  of  a  pk>t  laid  by  some  of  his  subordinate 
chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  two  English  plantations,  which  he 
charffed  him  to  acquaint  the  English  with,  which  he  did.  Maesaeoit  stated 
.  that  he  had  been  urged  to  join  in  it,  or  give  his  consent  thereunto,  but  had 
always  refused,  and  used  his  endeavors  to  prevent  it.  The  particulars  of  the 
evils  which  that  plot  brought  upon  its  authors  will  be  found  in  the  history  of 
WUtttwounet. 

At  this  time  the  English  became  more  sensible  of  the  real  virtues  of  Massa- 
§oU  than  ever  before.  His  n^eat  anxiety  for  the  welfiu«  of  his  people  was 
manifested  by  his  desiring  Mr.  ffln$Unp,  or,  as  Winslow  himself  expresses  it, 
''He  caused  me  to  go  from  one  to  another,  [in  his  village,]  requesting  me  to 
wash  their  mouths  also,  [many  of  his  people  being  sick  at  that  time,]  and  five 
to  each  of  them  some  or  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  they  were  good  folk  " 

•  Every  people,  and  consequentlyevery  languace,  have  their  peculiaritiet.  Baron  Lahon- 
tcMj  Memoires  de  la  Ameriquef  ii.  236,  !»7,  says,  "  Je  dirai  de  la  langne  de$  Huron*  et  d*» 
iroaum*  une  chose  asset  curietuty  qui  est  qu*U  ne  s'ytrouveptrini  de  leUres  labiates  ;  e*est  a  dire, 
de  b,  r,  m,  p.  Cevendant,  ceite  langue  des  Hurons  paroit  Hre  fort  belle  et  de  tm  som  tout  a 
/ait  beau ;  quoi  qwiis  ne  ferment  jamais  leurs  levres  en  parlant."  And  "J*ai  pass^  qyatre  jours 
h  wmlcir/aire  vrononcer  h  des  Hurons  les  lettres  labiates,  maisje  n*ai  ff&  y  rHtssir,  et  je  crois 
qu^en  dix  ans  ils  ne  pcumnd  dire  ces  mots,  bon,  ills.  Monsieur,  Pontchartrain  j  car  au  lieu  de 
aire  bon,  Hi  diroient  ouon,  au  lieu  de  fils,  Us  prononceroient  rils  \  au  lieu  de  monsieur,  caoun- 
sieor,  au  lieu  de  Pootchartraio,  Coachaitrain.''    Hence  it  teemt  tbdr  langviges  are  aaalo 
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An  account  of  his  character  as  given  by  Hobamok  will  be  found  in  the  life  of 
that  chief  or  pankee^ 

^'Many  whilst  we  were  there  (says  Winslow)  came  to  see  him ;  some,  by 
their  report,  from  a  place  not  less  than  100  miles  from  thence.** 

In  1632,  a  short  war  was  carried  on  between  MasMuoii  and  CanonicuMf  the 
sachem  of  the  NarragansetB,  but  the  English  interfering  with  a  force  under 
the  spirited  Ci^tain  SUindUk^  ended  it  with  very  litde  bloodshed.  Masseuoii 
expected  a  serious  contest ;  and,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  changed  his  name, 
and  was  ever  after  known  by  the  name  of  ChMomequiny  or  Ousameqwn.  Our 
historical  records  furnish  no  particulars  of  his  war  with  the  Narragansets,  flir 
tber  than  we  have  stated. 

We  may  infer  from  a  letter  written  b^  Roger  WtUiwM^  that  some -of 
Plimouth  instigated  Masmuoil,  or  Ousamtqvxny  as  we  should  now  call  him,  to 
lay  claim  to  Providence,  which  gave  that  good  man  some  trouble,  because,  iu 
that  case,  his  lands  were  considered  as  befonging  to  Plimouth,  in  whose  juris- 
diction he  was  not  suffered  to  reside ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  bought  and  paid 
for  all  he  possessed,  of  the  Narraganset  sachems.  It  was  in  1635  that  Mr. 
ff^OicnnB  fled  to  that  country,  to  avoid  being  seized  and  sent  to  England.  He 
found  that  Cimomcu»  and  MRanhamomoh  were  at  bitter  enmity  with  OuMrnie- 
ouui,  but  by  his  great  exertions  he  restored  peace,  without  which  he  could  not 
have  been  secure,  in  a  border  of  the  dommion  of  either.  OMcantquin  was 
weU  acquainted  with  Mr.  fVUliama,  whom  he  had  often  seen  during  his  two 
years'  r^idence  at  Plimouth,  and  was  a  great  friend  to  him,  and  therefore  he 
listened  readily  to  his  benevolent  instructions ;  giving  up  the  land  in  di8])ute 
between  himself  and  the  Narrasanset  sachems,  which  was  the  island  now 
called  Rhode  Island,  Prudence  Island,  and  perhaps  some  others,  together  with 
Providence.  <*  And  (says  Mr.  WiUiama)  1  never  denied  him,  nor  Meantinomyy 
whatever  they  desirea  of  me."  Hence  their  love  and  attachment  for  him,  for 
this  is  their  own  mode  of  living. 

It  appears  that,  hefyre  Miantumwmoh^s  reverses  of  fortune,  he  had,  by  some 
means  or  other,  got  possession  of  some  of  the  dominions  of  Ousamtquin. 
For  at  the  meeting  of  the  CommissionerB  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  the' 
autunm  of  1643,  they  order,  ^That  Plymouth  labor  by  all  due  means  to  restore 
Wbosamequin  to  his  full  liberties,  in  respect  of  any  encroachments  by  the 
Nanohiggansetts,  or  any  other  natives ;  that  so  the  properties  of  the  Indians 
may  be  preserved  to  themselves,  and  that  no  one  sagamore  encroach  upon  the 
rest  as  of  late  :  and  that  H^oaaamemdn  be  reduced  to  those  former  terms  and 
agreements  between  Plymouth  and  him."  * 

Under  date  1638,  Gov.  Winihrop  says,  **  Owsamddny  the  sachem  of  Acoome« 
nkieck,  on  this  side  Coiuiecticut,  came  to  [him]  the  governor,  and  brought  a 
present  of  18  skirw  of  beaver  from  hin^elf  and  the  sachems  of  Mohegan 
beyond  Connecticut  and  Pakoutuckett."  They  having  heard  that  the  English 
were  about  to  make  war  upon  them  was  the  cause  of  their  sending  this 
present.  The  governor  accepted  it,  and  told  Otaame^um,  that  if  they  had  not 
wronged  the  English,  nor  assisted  their  enemies,  they  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
and,  giving  him  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  dismissed  him  well 
latisfied.t 

In  164D,  Owamtqmn  sold  to  MSUb  Standish,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Duxbury,  **  a  tract  of  land  usually  called  SaiigJUuckel,"  seven  miles  square. 
This  was  Bridjrowater.  It  had  been  before  granted  to  them,  only,  however,  in 
preemption.  They  agreed  to  pay  Ousamequin  seven  coats,  of  a  yard  and  a 
half  each,  nine  hatchets,  eight  hoes,  twenty  knives,  four  moose  skins,  and  ten 
and  a  half  yards  of  cotton  cloth. 

By  a  deed  bearing  date  9tb  March,  1653,  Ousemaqwn  and  his  son  WamsiUo, 
\Wamsuiia,]  afterwards  called  MexantUry  sold  to  the  English  of  Plimouth  **all 
those  severall  parcells  of  land  lyeing  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  Sinkunke, 
alias  Reboboth,  bounded  by  a  little  brooke  of  water  called  Moskituash  westerly, 
and  soe  runintf  by  a  dead  swamp  eastward,  and  soe  by  marked  trees  as  Ousw' 
wntquin  and  nanuiUo  directed,  unto  the  great  riuer,  and  all  the  meadow  about 

*  Records  of  tbe  U.  Colonies.  f  Jourml,  i.  fM, 
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the  adet  of  liods  and  dbout  tiM  neck  called  C%M^i«^^ 

nJao  the  meadow  from  the  bay  to  Keecomewett^T  &c    For  this  the  cooaidenL- 

tion  was  <<£35  rterliBg.'' 

By  a  writing  bearing  date  **  this  twenty-one  of  September,  1657,"  Chuame- 
gum  aaya,  **  I  Vsmmeeueu  do  by  theae  preeoita  ratify  and  allow  the  aale  of  a 
certain  island  called  CheBewanocke,  or  Uogff  Island,  whidi  my  son  WamtiUa 
sold  to  Richard  Smi&f  of  Portsmouth  in  ILL,  with  my  consent,  which  deed 
of  sale  or  bargain  made  the  7th  of  Fefaniaiy  in  the  year  1653|  I  do  ratify,  own 
and  confirm.*' 

In  165a,  MofiT  WUiUmt  way  that  (hMuutfrnm,  1^  one  of  his  sachems, 
^  was  at  daily  tend  with  Ptunham  about  the  title  and  lordship  of  Warwick ;  " 
and  that  hostility  was  daily  expected.  But  we  are  not  infiMiiied  thai  any  thing 
serious  took  place. 

This  is  the  year  in  which  k  has  been  geBerall^  supposed  that  Qu»ameqmm 
died,  but  it  is  an  error  of  HutMmi09C$  transplantmg  uom  Mr.  HubhanPs  work 
into  his  owil  That  an  error  should  flourish  in  so  good  a  soil  as  that  of  tbs 
** History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  is  no  wonder;  but  k  is  a 
wonder  that  the  '^accurate  Hukhmrnou  "  should  set  down  that  ditte,  from  that 
naasage  of  the  Indian  Wars,  which  waa  evidently  made  without  reflection. 
It  being  at  that  time  tbouflfat  a  circumstance  of  do  consequence. 

That  the  sachem  of  Pofcanoket  should  be  scarcely  known  to  our  reeoids 
between  1657  and  1661,  a  space  of  only  about  three  yeais,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  not  very  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  entirely  subservient  to  the 
English,  and  nearly  or  quite  all  of  his  landa  beinc  beibrB  disposed  o^  or  ffiven 
up  to  them.  This,  therefore,  is  a  plain  reason  why  we  do  not  meet  with  his 
name  to  deeds  and  other  instrumenta.  And,  besides  this  consideration,  another 
sachem  was  known  to  be  aasociated  with  him  at  the  former  period,  who  seems 
to  have  acted  as  OtwameqiMs  re{»esentative. 

He  was  alive  in  1661,  and  as  late  in  that  year  as  September.*  Several 
months  previous  to  this,  Oneka,  with  about  seventy  men,  tell  upon  a  defence- 
less town  within  the  dominions  of  OuHUiktqfminf  killing  three  persons,  and  car- 
Sing  away  six  others  captive.  He  complained  to  the  General  Court  of 
aa§achusetts,  which  interfered  in  his  behalf  and  the  matter  was  soon 
setded.t 

From  die  << Relation''  of  Dr.  L  MaAer,  it  is  clear  that  he  lived  until  16691 
His  words  are,  *^  .^Uztmder  being  dead,  [having  died  in  1663,]  his  brother  PhdHpy 
of  late  cursed  niemory,  rose  up  in  bis  stead,  and  he  was  no  sooner  stylea 
sachem,  but  immediately^,  in  the  year  1662,  there  w««  vehement  suspicions  of 
his  bloody  treachery  against  the  Gngfish.**  | 

Hence,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  Al^ander  as  sachem  until  166S,  which  is  ak» 
the  year  of  his  death,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  could  not  have  been  long  in 
oflHoe  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  nor  could  he  have  been  styled  **  chief  sachem  " 
until  after  the  death  of  his  ftther. 

Whether  MomoboU  had  more  than  two  sons,  is  not  certain,  although  it  is 
confidently  believed  tliat  he  had.  It  is  probable  tliat  his  family  was  large.  A 
company  of  soldiers  fitMn  Bridgewater,  in  a  skirmish  with  PhUip^  took  his 
sister,  and  killed  a  brother  of  (huameqyxn,  whose  name  was  Unkompoeoy  §  or 
JMJtompoin,  ||  That  he  had  another  orodier,  called  Quode^utno,  nas  been 
mentioned. 

Gov.  ffwihrop  gives  the  fi)llowing  anecdote  of  Oui&meqmn.  As  Mr.  Ed- 
ward ffvnshw  was  returning  fttmi  a  trading  voyage  southward,  having  left  his 
vessel,  he  traveled  home  by  land,  and  in  the  way  stopped  with  his  old  friend 
MaBsasoitf  who  agreed  to  accompany  him  the  rest  or  the  way.  In  the  mean 
time,  Ou$€cmtquin  sent  one  of  his  men  forward  to  Plimoutli,  to  surprise  tlie 
people  with  the  news  of  Mr.  ffin$Un^8  death.  By  his  manner  of  relating  it, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  attending,  no  one  doubted  of  its  truth,  and 
every  one  was  grieved  and  mourned  exceedingly  at  their  great  losBt    But 

*  Borne  records  which  Mr.  DaggtU  conmilted  in  prepanng  his  History  of  Auleboroughy  led 
bim  to  conclude  that  Massasoii  died  previous  to  June,  1G60. 

t  Original  manuscript  documents.  The  particulars  of  iboe  matters  win  be  given  at  largl^ 
kiten  we  come  to  treat  of  the  U/e  of  Vnca*. 

X  Eelalioo,  73.  (  /.  Mather,  44.  |  Church,  38,  edit  4to 
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preacmdy  tfaey  wor»  as  mudi  rarprised  at  aeeing  hhn  eomii^  hi  compaoy 
with  Omnuneqvm,  When  it  iivas  known  among  the  peof^  thai  the  sacbeiu 
had  sent  thia  news  to  them,  they  demanded  why  be  should  thus  deceive  them. 
He  raitied  that  it  was  to  make  him  the  more  welcome  when  he  did  return, 
and  that  this  was  a  custom  of  his  people. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  captains  within  the  dotmnions  ofMntaaoii  wti9 
CAUifBrrAirr,*  whose  remdence  was  at  a  pkce  called  MMtqfoisdy  in  the 
preeent  town  of  Swansey.  His  character  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  tlie 
iamoos  MdaeameL  The  English  were  always  viewed  hy  him  as  intruders 
and  enemies  of  his  race,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  intended  to  wrest 
the  country  out  of  their  hands  on  the  first  opportunity. 

In  August,  1621,  CanmbUant  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Nar- 
nifansets,  and  plottkig  with  them  to  overthrow  MamfUoU ;  and,  being  at 
Nanuaket  seeking,  aay  the  Pilgrims,  ^  to  draw  the  hearts  of  MoBaaaoyft  sub- 
jects firom  him ;  speaking  also  disdainfully  of  us,  storming  at  the  peace  be- 
tween Nauset,  Cuonmaquid  and  us,  and  at  TYMncrnhnn,  the  worker  of  it ; 
also  at  Tnkamtduunoiii  and  one  Hohmmk,  (two  Indians  or  Lemes,  one  of 
which  he  woidd  treacherously  have  murdered  a  little  before,  being  a  special 
and  trusty  man  of  Ma$8a»oyfs^)  Tokamahtnnon  went  to  him,  but  the  other 
twa  would  not ;  yet  put  their  lives  in  their  hands,  privately  went  to  see  if 
they  could  hear  of  their  king,  and,  lodging  at  Namaschet,  were  dioovered  to 
CatAalmdy  who  set  a  guard  to  beset  the  house,  and  took  Tisq%»antum^  (for  he 
had  said,  if  he  were  dead,  the  English  had  lost  their  tongue.)  HMamok  see- 
iag  that  JSgquantum  was  taken,  and  CatdHiUmt  held  [holding]  a  knife  at  his 
breast,  being  a  strong  and  stout  man,  brake  fixHn  them,  and  came  to  New  Pli- 
Bomh,  full  of  fear  and  sorrow  for  Titqwmhmij  whom  he  thought  to  be  slain." 

Upon  this  the  Plimouth  people  sent  an  expedition,  uiKier  SUmduhj  of  14 
men,f  **  and  Hohbamok  for  their  guide,  to  revenge  the  supposed  death  of 
Tmqmamtum  on  OMiMoftt  our  bitter  enemy,  and  to  retain  AVpeq/*,  another 
ncfaem,  or  governor,  who  was  of  this  oottfederacy,  till  we  he^  what  was 
beomse  of  our  friend  MamnajfL^ 

AfW  much  toil,  the  little  army  arrived  near  the  place  they  expected  to  find 
CtmMtamt  **  Before  we  came  to  the  town  (says  the  narrator)  we  sat  down 
and  eat  such  as  our  knapsacks  afforded ;  that  being  done,  we  threw  them 
aside,  and  all  such  things  as  might  hinder  us,  and  so  went  on  and  beset  the 
house,  according  to  our  last  resolution.  Those  that  entered,  demanded  if 
Cnbaitad  were  not  there ;  but  fttar  had  bereft  the  aavages  of  speech.  We 
chsrged  them  not  to  stir,  for  if  Cmtbakmt  were  not  there,  we  would  not  med  ' 
die  with  them ;  if  he  virere,  we  came  principally  £or  him,  to  be  avenged  on 
bim  for  the  supposed  death  of  THsquofdumj  and  other  matters :  but  howso- 
efer,  we  would  not  at  all  hurt  their  women  or  chMdren.  Notwithstanding, 
tome  of  diem  pressed  out  at  a  private  door,  and  escaped,  but  vnth  some 
woundsL  At  length  perceiving  our  princmal  ends,  they  told  us  Covbatani 
was  retmned  [home]  with  all  bis  train,  and  that  THsquofUtm  was  yet  living, 
and  in  the  town ;  [then]  ofierifig  some  tobacco,  [and]  other,  sucn  as  they 
had  to  eat." 

in  dus  hurley  hurley,  fas  th^  call  it,)  two  guns  were  fired  <*  at  random," 
to  the  great  terror  of  all  out  SquarUo  and  Tokamahamoriy  ^  who,  though  they 
knew  net  our  end  in  ocmiing,  yet  assured  them  [so  frightened]  of  our  honesty, 
[«uid]  diat  we  would  not  hurt  them."  The  Indian  boys,  seemg  the  squaws 
(iroiected,  cried  out,  ^eentquaef!  ATtoMquaeel  that  is,  /  am  a  sgttmv  !  lam  « 
tquaw!  and  the  women  tried  to  screen  themselves  in  Hei^tMi^s  presence, 
reonnding  him  that  he  was  their  friend. 

This  attack  upon  a  defenceless  house  was  made  at  midnight,  and  must 
liave  been  terrible,  in  an  inconceivable  degree,  to  its  inmates,  especially  the 
!«euBd  of  the  English  guns,  which  few,  if  any  of  them,  had  ever  heard  before. 
The  relator  proceeds :  **  But  to  be  short,  we  kept  them  we  had,  and  made 
them  make  a  fire  that  we  might  see  to  search  the  house ;  in  the  meantime, 

*  CorMtudf  Cmtbatanl,  and  Vofdritamtj  were  ways  of  writiiig  bis  naaie  aW».  by  'bU  era 
irmporaries. 
t  Tea,  says  ibe  Relation. 
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HMamikmi  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  called  THtqutmimi  and  T^okmma^ 
hamon^  They  soon  came,  with  some  others  .with  them,  some  armed  and 
others  naked  The  English  took  away  the  bows  and  arrows  from  those  that 
were  armed,  but  promi^  to  return  them  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  which  they 
probably  did. 

They  kept  poeoession  of  the  captured  wigwam  until  davlight,  when  they 
re^ased  their  prisoners,  and  marched  into  the  town  (as  tney  call  it)  of  the 
Namaskets.  Here,  it  appears,  Squamio  had  a  house,  to  which  they  went,  and 
t  >ok  breakfast,  and  held  a  court  afterward,  from  which  they  issued  forth  the 
following  decree  against  CkmfiinUaU : — 

^  Thither  came  all  whose  hearts  were  upright  towards  us,  but  all  Covha- 
(nnfs  faction  were  fled  away.  There  in  the  midst  of  them  we  manifested 
iigaiu  our  intendment,  assuring  them,  that,  although  CoMtant  had  now 
escaped  us,  yet  there  was  no  place  should  secure  him  and  his  from  us,  if  he 
contmued  his  threatening  us,  and  provoking  others  against  us,  who  had 
kindly  entertained  him,  and  never  intended  evil  towards  him  till  he  now  so 
justly  deserved  it  Moreover,  ifMoMtuoyt  did  not  return  in  safe^  from  Nar- 
rohigganset,  or  if  hereafter  he  should  make  any  insurrection  against  him,  or 
offer  violence  to  TSsquanlwn,  Hobomok,  or  any  of  MassoMoyCa  subjects,  we 
would  revenge  it  upon  him,  to  the  overthrow  of  him  and  his.  As  for  those 
[who]  were  wounded,  [how  many  is  not  mentioned,]  we  wore  sorry  for  it, 
though  themselves  procured  it  in  not  staying  in  the  house  at  our  command : 
yet,  if  they  would  return  home  with  us,  our  surgeon  should  heal  them.  At 
this  offer  one  man  and  a  woman  that  were  wounded  went  home  yyith  us, 
TSsquantum  and  many  other  known  friends  accompanying  us,  and  offering 
all  help  that  might  be  by  carriage  of  any  thing  we  had  to  ease  us.  So  that 
by  God's  good  providence  we  safely  returned  home  the  morrow  night  after 
we  set  forth.**  • 

Notwithstanding  these  rough  passages,  CaunbUarU  became  in  appearance 
reconciled  to  the  English,  and  on  the  13th  Sept.  following  (1621)  went  to 
Plimouth  and  signed  a  treaty  of  amity.  It  was  through  the  intercession  of 
MassasoU  that  he  became  again  reconciled,  but  the  English  always  doubted 
his  sincerity,  as  most  probably  they  had  reason  ta  The  treaty  or  submission 
was  in  these  words  i — 

^  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
do  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  the  royal  subjects  of  King  Jame$,  king  of 
Oreat  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  feith,  &c.  In  witness 
whereof,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the  same,  we  have  subscribed  our  names,  or 
marks,  as  followeth : — 

OHQUABTEHun,        Nattawahunt,        Quadaquina, 
Cawnacome,  Caunbatant,  Huttmoidbn, 

Obbatinnua,         Chikkatabak,  Apannow." 

Of  some  of  these  sachems  nothing  is  known  beyond  this  transaction,  and 
of  others  very  little. 

Obhaiinua  is,  supposed  to  have  been  sachem  of  Shawmut,  where  Boston 
now  stands. 

Cawnacome  and  ^pannoxo  may  be  the  same  before  spoken  of  as  Contconam 
and  Epanowy  though  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  Apcmnow  means  Aipvnd  of 
Nausetf  JN'aUawahwnt  we  shall  again  meet  with,  under  the  name  JSTashoonon, 
Coneconam  was  sachem  ofManomd^  on  Cape  Cod. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1623,  the  English  traversed  the  country  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  for  com,  they  visited  him  among  other  chiefs ;  who,  tlie . 
say,  *^  it  seemed  was  of  good  respect,  and  authority,  amongst  the  Indians. 
For  whilst  the  governor  was  there,  within  night,  in  bitter  cold  weather,  came 
two  men  from  Manamoyck,  before  spoken  of,  and  having  set  aside  their  bows 

*  From  Miourtf  ut  supra,  and  sifi^ed  only  with  the  capital  letter  A,  which  is  supposed  to 
stand  for  Irooc  AUertorif  who  accompanied  Sttmdish  perhaps.  From  the  use  of  the  pronoun 
in  the  first  person,  the  writer,  whoever  he  was.  must  have  l>eea  present 

*  See  chapter  i.  of  b.  ii.  ^ 
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md  quirera,  according  to  their  muiner,  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  took  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  not  using  any  words  in  that  time,  nor  any  other  to  them,  but  aJI 
remained  sileot,  expecting  when  they  would  speak.  At  length  thev  looked 
toward  Canaeum;  and  one  of  them  made  a  aliort  speech,  and  dehvered  a 
present  to  him,  fit>m  his  sachim,  which  was  a  basket  of  tobacco,  and  many 
beads,  which  the  other  received  thankfully.  After  which  he  made  a  long 
speech  to  him,"  the  meaning  of  which  Hobomok  said  was,  that  two  of  tlieir 
men  feU  out  in  a  game,  **  for  they  use  gaming  as  much  as  any  where,  and 
will  play  away  all,  even  their  skm  firom  their  backs,  yea  their  wive's  skins 
also,*  and  one  killed  the  other.  That  the  murderer  was  a  powow,  ^  one  of 
special  note  amongst  them,**  and  one  whom  they  did  not  like  to  part  wiili ; 
3iet  they  were  threatened  with  war,  if  they  did  not  kill  the  murderer.  That, 
therefore,  their  sachem  deferred  acting  until  the  advice  of  Caneconam  wim 
first  obtained. 

After  consulting  with  this  chief,  and  some  of  his  head  men,  these  messen- 
gers desired  HobSmoi^s  judgment  upon  the  matter.  With  some  deference 
be  replied,  that  **•  he  thought  it  was  better  that  one  should  die  than  many, 
since  he  had  deserved  it ; "  *<  whereupon  he  passed  the  sentence  of  deatii 
upon  him." 

We  shaU  have  occasion  again  to  notice  this  chief,  at  whose  house  the  first 
act  of  a  tragic  scene  was  acted,  which  in  its  course  brought  ruin  upon  its 
projectors. 

When  Mr.  Edward  Window  and  Mr.  John  Hamden  went  to  visit  Masscuoit 
in  his  sickness,  in  1623,  they  heard  by  some  Indians,  when  near  Cautddtanfa 
residence,  that  Mana&oit  was  really  dead :  they,  therefore,  though  with  much 
hesitation,  ventured  to  his  house,  hoping  thev  might  treat  with  him,  he  being 
then  thought  the  successor  of  MasiasotL  But  he  was  not  at  home.  The 
squaw  sachem,  his  wife,  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  and  learning  here 
that  Ma$9asoit  was  still  alive,  they  made  all  haste  to  Pokanoket.  When  they 
returned,  they  staid  all  ni^ht  with  Caunbitant^  at  his  house,  who  accompanied 
them  there  from  Mcusatotfa. 

Mr.  Winalow  gives  the  account  in  these  words : — ^  That  night,  through  the 
earnest  request  of  Conbatami^  who,  till  now,  remained  at  Sowaams,  or 
Puckanokick,  we  lodged  with  him  at  Mattapuyst  By  the  way,  I  had  much 
conference  with  him,  so  likewise  at  his  house,  he  being  a  notable  politician, 
yet  full  of  merry  jests  and  squibs,  and  never  better  pleased  than  when  the 
tike  are  returned  again  upon  him.  Amongst  other  things  he  asked  me,  if  in 
case  kt  were  thus  dangerously  sick,  as  Massasoit  had  been,  and  should  send 
word  thereof  to  Patuxet,  for  matkiul!^  [that  is,  physic,]  whether  their  master 
governor  would  send  it;  and  if  he  would,  whether  I  would  come  therewitli 
to  him.  To  both  which  I  answered,  yea ;  whereat  he  gave  me  many  joyfbl 
dianks."  He  then  expressed  his  surprise  that  two  Englishmen  should  ad- 
venture so  far  alone  mto  their  country,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  not 
afi^id.  Mr.  Windmo  said,  "where  was  true  love,  there  was  no  fear."  **  But,'' 
said  Caunhitant^  '^ifyour  love  he  $uch,  and  it  bring  JMh  iuchJruiU,  how  oomeih 
a  to  vasg,  that  tdien  we  come  to  Patuxet,  you  rtand  upon  your  guard,  with  f/te 
mouth  of  your  pieetipregented  towards  u$7^  Mr.  Winstow  told  him  that  was  a 
mark  of  respect,  and  that  they  received  their  best  fiiends  in  that  manner; 
iHJt  to  this  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  that  he  did  not  like  such  salu- 
tations, f 

When  Caufibitartt  saw  his  visiters  crave  a  blessing  before  eating,  and 
return  thanks  aflerwards,  he  desired  to  know  what  it  meant.  "Hereupon  I 
took  occasion  (says  our  author)  to  tell  them  of  God's  works  of  creation  and 
preservation,  of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  especially  of  the  ten  conr.:.iantl- 
nients."  They  found  no  particular  fault  with  the  conunandments,  except 
the  seventh,  but  said  there  were  many  inconveniences  in  that  a  man  should 
be  tied  to  one  woman.    About  which  they  reasoned  a  good  while. 

When  Mr.  fVindow  explained  the  goodness  of  <jrod  in  bestowing  on  them 
ill  their  comforts,  and  that  for  this  reason  tliey  thanked  and  blessed  him, 

•  In  Williams's  Key.  Matkit  is  tninslated,  "  Give  me  some  physic." 
t  Goud  N«wt  from  N.  England,  CoU,  Mat.  HUt,  8oc, 
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<<  this  aH  of  tbem  concluded  to  be  yery  well ;  and  said  they  beliered  almoet 
all  tbe  same  thinga,  and  that  the  aame  power  that  we  call  God  they  caUed 
ATtdUan."  **  Here  we  remained  only  that  night,  but  never  had  better  enter 
taiuiiient  amongst  any  of  them.** 

What  became  of  this  chief  is  unknown.  His  name  ai^pearing  no  more  iii 
our  records,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  either  fled  his  country  on  tbe  niur 
der  of  H'iUuwamdy  PeksuUy  and  others,  or  that  he  died  about  that  time. 

WiTTUWAMET  was  a  Massachusetts  chie^  as  was  his  companion  Pekmmif 
but  tlieir  fNuticular  residence  has  not  been  aaaigfied.  WUtunoamd  was  a  de^ 
perate  and  bold  fellow,  and.  like  most  other  warriors,  delighted  in  sheddiag 
the  Mood  of  his  enemies.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  he  became  exaspet- 
ated  against  the  English  from  tbe  many  abuses  some  of  them  bad  practised 
upon  his  countrymen.  This  will  account,  perhaps,  for  all  the  aevertty  anil 
malignity  portrayed  by  tlie  forefathers  in  his  character.  He  was  one  of  those, 
they  say,  who  murdered  some  of  the  crew  of  the  French  fibip,  cast  away 
upon  Cape  Cod,  as  we  have  befcre  mentioned. 

That  tfittuumnU^  Ptksmly  and  some  other  chiefe,  mtended  to  have  freed 
their  country  of  intruders  in  the  year  1633,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  re- 
lating the  rise,  proffress  and  termination  of  tlieir  league  to  effect  this  obfect, 
we  shall,  to  avokl  me  charse  of  partiality,  adhere  cl^ly  to  the  record. 

We  have  before,  ki  spea^g  of  Cmmiemiy  or  CofieoofMHn,  mentioned  the 
voyage  of  the  governor  of  Flimouth  to  that  sachem's  country  to  trade  fo** 
corn ;  that  was  in  January,  169S.  Not  being  able  to  bring  away  all  he  ob- 
tained. Captain  JIftlet  SHoiidis/^  was  sent  the  next  month  to  take  it  to  Pliiuouth, 
also  to  purchase  more  at  the  same  place,  but  be  did  not  meet  with  vety  goocj 
reception,  whidi  led  him  to  apprehend  there  was  mischief  at  hand.  Ai^d 
immediateiy  after,  while  at  Ooneconoai't  bouae  with  two  or  three  of  his  com- 
pany, **  in  came  two  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  The  chief  of  them  was 
called  IfUtuwam&lj  a  notable  insulting  villain,  one  who  had  formerly  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  English  and  French,  and  had  oft  boasted  of  his 
own  valor,  and  derided  their  weakness,  especially  because,  as  be  said,  they 
died  crying,  making  sour  fikces,  more  like  children  than  men.  This  villain 
took  a  dagger  from  about  his  neck,  which  he  had  gotten  of  Master  Wedon^t 
people,  and  presented  it  to  the  sachem,  j^Cwiecoiifljw,]  and  afler  made  a  lone 
speech  in  an  audacious  mannei*,  framing  it  in  such  sort  as  the  captain,  though 
he  be  the  best  linguist  among  us,  could  not  gather  any  thing  from  it  The 
end  of  it  vras  afterwards  discovered  to  be  as  foUoweth.  The  Massachu- 
seuckfl  lermerly  concluded  to  ruinate  Mr.  IVtdmCt  colony;  and  thought 
them8elv<es,  being  about  30  or  40  men,  strong  enough  to  execttte  the  same : 
yet  they  durst  not  attempt  it,  till  such  time  as  they  had  gathered  dm»« 
strength  to  themselves,  to  make  their  party  good  against  tis  at  Plimouth : 
concluding  that  if  we  remained,  though  they  had  no  other  af|;uments  to  use 
against  us,  yet  we  would  never  leave  the  death  of  our  countrymen  unre- 
veiiged ;  and  therefore  their  safety  coidd  aot  be  vrithout  the  overthrow  of 
lioth  plantations.  To  this  end  they  had  Ibrmerly  solicited  this  sachem,  as 
tibo  the  other,  called  AmoffgA, aind  many  ofbers,  to  assist  them;  and  now 
Hffain  came  to  prosecute  the  same ;  and  smce  there  yrwM  so  fiur  an  opportu- 
nity oftered  by  the  captain's  presence,  they  thought  best  to  make  sure  of  him 
II ud  his  conipanv." 

ConecoruFfTt,  after  this  speech,  treated  Standish  with  neglect,  and  was  very 
1  artial  to  fVHtrntamet,  which  mueh  increased  the  jealousy  of  the  former, 
riiese  Lidians  meantime  contrived  toldll  Stamdiakf  hirving  employed  a  ^lustv 
Indian  of  Paomet"  to  execute  the  plan.  The  weather  was  severely  cokl, ' 
and  Skmdish  lodged  on  shore  at  night,  and  this  was  the  time  he  was  to  have 
Ireen  killed.  But  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  night  kept  him  from  sleeping, 
uiid  thus  he  avoided  assassination. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  the  life  efMaasa9oil,  to  mention  that  that  chief 
had  been  solicited  to  enpge  in  this  confederacy,  and  of  his  charging  Hobomok 
\n  warn  the  English  of  it  The  people  of  the  places  named  at  that  time  1^ 
MoBsatoily  as  in  the  plot,  were  Nauset,  Paomet,  Succonet,  Mattachiest,  Mano- 
niet,  Agowaywam,  and  the  Island  of  Capawack.  ^Therefore,  (says  Mr 
HtnsUno  in  his  Rektion,)  as  we  reqpected  tke  tivas  of  eur  countiymen  and 
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our  own  safety,  he  adviaed  us  to  kill  the  men  of  Massachuaet,  who  were  the 
authors  of  this  intended  mischieC  And  whereas  we  were  wont  to  say,  we 
would  not  strike  a  stroke  till  they  first  began,  If^  said  he,  [Massasait  to 
Hobamok,]  upon  this  intelligence,  they  make  that  answer,  tell  them,  when 
their  countrymen  at  Wichaffuscusset  are  killed,  they  not  being  able  to  defend 
themselves,  that  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  recover  their  lives,"  and  it  would 
be  with  difficul^  that  they  preserved  their  own ;  "and  therefore  he  coun- 
selled, without  delay,  to  take  away  the  principals,  and  then  the  plot  would 
cease." 

Meanwhile  fferiofCs  men  had  fellen  into  a  miserable  and  wretched  condi- 
tion ;  some,  to  procure  a  daily  sustenance,  became  servants  to  the  Indians, 
**  fetching  them  wood  and  water,  &c.,  and  all  for  a  meal's  meat"  Those 
who  were  thus  degraded,  were,  of  course,  only  a  few  who  had  abandoned 
themselves  to  riot  and  dissipation,  but  whose  conduct  had  affected  the  well 
bein^  of  the  whole,  notwithstanding.  Some  of  these  wretches,  in  their  ex- 
tremities, had  stolen  com  fi'om  the  Indians,  on  whose  complaint  they  had 
Ijeen  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped*  This  not  giving  the  Indians  satisfac- 
tion, one  was  hanged.    This  was  in  February,  1623. 

About  this  capital  punishment  much  has  been  written ;  some  doubting  the 
fact  that  an^  one  was  hanged,  others  that  it  was  the  real  offender,  &c  But 
in  our  opimon  the  facts  are  incontestable  that  one  was  hanged ;  but  whether 
the  one  really  guilty  or  not,  is  not  quite  so  easily  settled.  The  fact  that  one 
was  hanged  ror  another  appears  to  nave  been  of  conmion  notoriety,  both  in 
Old  and  New  England,  Srom  shortly  after  the  affiiir  until  the  begmning  of 
the  next  century.* 

Mr.  Huhbard\  has  this  pasaaffe  upon  the  a£5ur: — ^"Certain  it  is,  they  [the 
Indians]  were  so  provoked  with  their  filching  and  stealing,  that  they  timet- 
ened  them,  as  the  Philistines  did  SamaorCs  father-in-law,  after  the  loss  of  tlieir 
com ;  insomuch  that  the  company,  as  some  report,  pretended,  in  way  of  satis- 
&ction,  to  punish  him  that  did  the  theft,  but,  m  his  stead,  hanged  a  poor,  de- 
crepit old  man,  that  was  unserviceable  to  the  company,  [an  old  bed-rid 
weaver,|j  and  burdensome  to  keep  alive,  which  was  the  around  of  the  story 
nith  which  the  merry  gentleman,  that  wrote  the  poem  csdled  Hi71>ibra8,  did, 
in  his  poetical  fancy,  xnake  so  much  sport**  And  fit>nl  the  same  author  it  ap- 
pears that  the  circumstance  was  well  known  at  Plimouth,  but  they  pretended 
tliat  the  right  person  was  hanged,  or,  in  our  author's  own  words,  **  as  if  the 
person  hangea  was  really  guilty  of  stealing,  as  may  be  were  many  of  the  rest, 
and  if  they  were  driven  by  necessity  to  content  the  Indians,  at  that  time,  to 
do  justice,  there  being  some  of  Mr.  ntsUnCs  company  living,  it  is  possible  it 
might  be  executed  not  on  him  that  most  deserved,  but  on  him  that  could  be 
best  spared,  or  who  was  not  like  to  hve  long  if  he  had  been  let  alone." 

It  will  now  be  expected  that  we  produce  the  passage  of  Hudibras.  Here 
it  is : — 

**  Tbourh  nice  .and  dark  the  point  appear.  The  mighty  Tottipothfmoyy 

(Qaoth  llalph,)  it  may  hold  up,  and  clear.  Sent  to  our  EltUrs  an  Enoaiff 

Thai  Sboun  may  supply  the  place  Complaininff  sorely  of  the  Breach 

Of  suffering  Sainis,  is  a  plain  Case.  Of  League,  held  forth  by  Brother  Patch, 

Justice  ffiires  Sentence,  many  times,  Against  the  Articles  in  force. 

On  one  Han  for  another's  cnmes.  Between  both  churches,  his  and  ouis, 

Oar  Brethren  of  New  England  use  For  which  he  craved  the  SainU  to  render 

rhoice  Malefactors  to  excuse.  Into  his  Hands,  or  han^  th'  Offender: 

And  hang  the  Guiltless  in  their  stead.  But  they,  maturely  having  weished. 

Of  whom  the  Churches  have  less  need :  Tbev  had  no  more  but  him  o'  th'  Trade, 

As  lately  't  happened  :  In  a  town  (A  Man  that  served  them  in  a  double 

There  lived  a  Cobbier,  and  but  one,  Capacity,  to  Teach  and  Cobble.) 

That  out  of  Doctrine  could  cut  Use,  Resolved  to  spare  him :  yet  to  do 

And  mend  Men's  lAves,  as  well  as  Shoes.  The  Indian  ftoghan  Moghgan,  too, 

This  precious  Brother  having  slain.  Impartial  Justice,  in  hb  stead,  did 

In  times  of  Peace,  an  Indian,  Hang  an  old  Weaver  that  was  Bed-rid. 

(Koi  out  of  Malice,  but  mere  Zeal,  Then  wherefore  may  not  you  be  skipp'd. 

Because  he  was  an  infidel,)  And  in  your  Room  another  Whipped  t " 

'  See  Col.  N.  H.  His«.  Soc.  iii.  148.  and  b.  i.  chap.  iii.  anie. 
f  Hift.  N.  Kng.  77.  X  Col.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soe.  iii.  148 
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The  foHowing  note  was  early  prioted  to  this  peflBage^— ^The  history  of 
the  cobbler  had  been  attested  bv  persons  of  good  credit,  who  were  upon  the 
pbce  when  it  was  done."  Mr,  Bvtier  wrote  this  part  of  his  Uudibras 
before  166a 

7%mas  Morion^  who  was  one  Of  the  company,  though  perii^  absent  at 
the  time,  pretends  that  there  was  no  plot  of  the  Indians,  and  insmuates  that 
the  Plimoutheans  caused  all  the  trouble,  and  that  their  rashness  caused  the 
Indians  to  massacre  some  of  their  men,  as  we  shall  presently  relate  from  a 
book  which  Mr.  MorUm  published.* 

*<  Master  ffetUm^M  plantation  being  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  his  servants, 
many  of  them  lazy  persons,  that  would  use  no  endeavor  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  some  of  them  fell  sick  and  died. 

**  One  amongst  the  rest,  an  able-bodied  man,  that  ranged  the  woods,  to  see 
what  it  would  afford,  lighted  by  accident  on  an  Indian  iMum,  and  from  thence 
did  take  a  cap  full  of  com.  The  salvage  owner  of  it,  finding  by  the  ibot 
[track]  some  English  had  been  there,  came  to  the  plantation,  and  made  com- 
plaint after  this  manner.  The  chief  commander  of  the  company,  on  this 
occasion,  called  a  Parliament  of  all  his  people,  but  those  that  were  sick  and 
ill  at  eascf  And  wisely  now  they  must  consult,  upon  this  huffe  complaint, 
that  a  privy  [paltry]  knife  or  string  of  beads  would  well  enough  have  quali- 
fied: And  Edward  lohnson  was  a  special  judge  of  this  business.  The  fact 
was  there  in  repetition,  construction  made,  that  it  was  fellony,  and  by  the 
laws  of  England  punished  with  death,  and  this  in  execution  must  be  put  for 
an  example,  and  likewise  to  appease  the  salvage ;  when  straightways  one 
arose,  moved  as  it  were  with  some  compassion,  and  said  he  could  not  well 
ndnsay  the  former  sentence ;  yet  he  had  conceived,  within  the  compass  of 
his  brain,  an  embrio,  that  was  of  special  consequence  to  be  delivered,  and 
cherished,  he  said ;  that  it  would  most  aptly  serve  to  pacify  the  salvage's 
complaint,  and  save  the  life  of  one  that  might  (if  need  should  be)  stand  them 
in  some  good  stead ;  being  young  and  strong,  fit  for  resistance  against  au 
enemy,  which  might  come  unexpectedly,  for  any  thing  they  knew. 

^'The  oration  made  was  liked  of  every  one,  and  he  mtreated  to  show  the 
means  how  this  may  be  performed.  Says  he,  vou  all  a^ree  that  one  must 
die,  and  one  shall  die.  This  young  man's  clothes  we  will  take  off,  and  put 
upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent,  a  sickly  person  that  cannot  escape  death ; 
such  is  the  disease  on  him  confirmed,  that  die  he  must  Put  the  young 
man's  clothes  on  this  man,  and  let  the  sick  person  be  hanged  in  the  other's 
stead.  Amen,  says  one,  and  so  says  many  more.  And  this  had  like  to  have 
proved  their  final  sentence;  and  being  there  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament 
to  ailer  a^es  for  a  precedent  But  that  one,  with  a  ravenous  voice,  beffim  to 
croak  and  bellow  for  revenge,  and  put  by  that  conclusive  motion ;  alleging 
such  deceits  might  be  a  means  hereafter  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  com- 
plaining salvages,  and  that,  by  his  death,  the  salvages  should  see  their  zeal 
to  justice,  and,  therefore,  he  should  die.  This  was  concluded  ;  yet,  never- 
theless, a  scruple  was  made ;  now  to  countermand  this  act  did  represent 
itself  unto  their  minds,  which  was  how  they  should  do  to  get  the  man^s  goo<l 
will :  this  was  indeed  a  special  obstacle :  for  without  that  (they  all  agreed)  it 
would  be  dangerous,  for  any  man  to  attempt  the  execution  of  it,  lest  mis- 
chief should  l^fall  them  every  man.  He  was  a  person  that,  in  his  wratJi, 
did  seem  to  be  a  second  Stm^NNm,  able  to  beat  out  their  brains  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass:  therefore  they  called  the  man,  and  by  persuasion  got  him 
fast  bound  in  jest,  and  then  hanged  him  up  hard  by  m  ^ood  earnest,  who 
with  a  weapon,  and  at  liberty,  would  have  put  all  these  wise  judges  of  this 
Parliament  to  a  pittifiil  rum  plus^  (as  it  hath  been  credibly  reported,)  and 
made  the  chief  judge  of  them  all  buckle  to  him." 

This  is  an  entire  chapter  of  the  New  Canaan,  which,  on  account  of  its 
great  rarity,  we  have  given  in  full.  In  his  next  chapter  Mr.  Morton  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  ^ massacre"  oiWiituwamet^  Ptkguot,  and 
other  Massachusetts  Indians,  and  the  consequences  of  it    But  we  shall  now 

*  Entitled  New  English  Canaan,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1637. 

t  Against  this  senleoee,  id  the  margin,  i»— "  A  poor  comp'ainf 
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draw  fipom  the  PUmoiith  historiaDy  and  afterwarda  use  MorlotCB  chapter  as 
we  find  oocaaioD. 

Mr.  WmwUw  aays  that  Mr.  WtdoitCs  men  ^knew  not  of  this  conapiFBcy  of 
the  Indiana  before  hia  [John  SimdarSy  their  *  overseer  '1  going ;  neither  was  it 
koown  to  any  of  us  till  our  return  from  Sowaams,  or  ruckanokick:  at  which 
dme  also  another  sachim,  called  WoBsapintuHiiy  brother  to  OUakiaiy  the 
sachim  of  the  Bfassachusets,  who  had  formerly  smarted  for  partaking  with 
OrnhdUtmiy  and  fearing  the  like  again,  to  purge  himself^  revealed  the  san^e 
thing,**  [as  Matsatmi  had  done.] 

It  was  now  the  23d  March,  1023,  <*  a  yearly  court  day  "  at  Plimouth,  en 
which  war  was  proclaimed,  *<in  public  court,**  against  the  Massachusetts 
Indiana.  *^  We  came  to  this  conclusion,  (says  Window^)  that  Captain  SUmditk 
should  take  so  many  men,  as  he  thought  sufficient  to  make  his  party  good 
against  all  the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  as  because,  as  all 
men  know  that  have  to  do  vnth  them  in  that  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  them  upon  open  defiance,  but  to  take  them  in  such  traps  as  they  lay 
fiHT  others :  tnerefore  he  should  pretend  trade  as  at  other  times ;  but  first  go 
to  the  Engliah,  [at  Wessaguscus,]  and  acquaint  them  with  the  plot,  and  the 
end  of  their  own  coming,  that,  comparing  it  with  their  own  carriases 
towards  them,  he  might  better  judge  of  the  certaintv  of  it,  and  more  mly 
take  opportunitv  to  revenge  the  same:  but  should  forbare,  if  it  were 
possible,  till  such  time  as  he  could  make  sure  WiJttuwamaJt^  that  bloody  and 
bold  villain  before  spoken  of;  whose- head  he  had  order  to  bring  with  him, 
that  he  might  be  a  warning  and  terror  to  all  that  disposition." 

We  will  now  hear  a  wora  of  what  Mr.  MorUm  has  to  say  upon  this  trans- 
action. **  AAer  the  end  of  that  Parliament,  [which  ended  in  the  han|dng 
of  one,*]  some  of  the  plantation  there,  about  three  persons,  went  to  live 
with  ChtcaUwibaiek  and  his  company,  and  had  very  good  quarter,  for  all  the 
former  quarrel  with  the  Plimouth  planters.!  They  are  not  like  WUl  Som- 
wia%  X  to  take  one  for  another.  There  they  purposed  to  stay  until  Master 
WtdoiCt  arrival:  but  the  Plimouth  men  intendmg  no  ffood  to  him,  (as 
appeared  by  the  consequence,)  came  in  the  mean  time  to  Wessaguscus,  and 
tnere  pretended  to  feast  the  salvages  of  those  parts,  bringing  with  them 
pork,  and  things  for  the  purpose,  wQch  they  set  before  the  salvages.  They 
eat  thereof  wimout  suspicion  of  any  mischief  [and]  who  were  taken  upon 
a  watchword  given,  and  with  their  own  knives  (hanging  about  their  necks) 
were,  by  the  Plimouth  planters,  stabbed  and  slain.  One  of  which  was 
hanged  up  there,  after  the  slaughter."!  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  dkUudaubufs  people,  they  miurdered  the  three  English  who  had  taken  up 
their  residence  with  them,  as  they  lay  asleep,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
their  countrymen.| 

After  SUmdM  was  ready  to  proceed  against  fnUmoamd,  but  before  he 
set  out,  one  arrived  from  Wessaguscus  almost  iamished,^  and  gave  the 
people  of  Plimouth  a  lamentable  account  of  the  situation  of  his  fellows; 
that  not  the  least  of  their  calamities  was  their  being  insulted  by  the  Indians, 
'whose  boldness  increased  abundantly;  insomuch  as  the  victuals  they  got, 

*  A«  mrationed  in  our  last  extract  from  thit  author. 

i  Referring,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  quarrel  with  Caunhitant. 

i  T\»e  person  who  proposed  hanging  a  sick  man  instead  of  the  real  oflender. 

4  New  English  Canaan,  111.  J|  Ibid. 

II  His  name  was  Pkinetuu  Prat,  An  Indian  followed  biro  to  kill  htm,  but,  by  losing  the 
<fiffcet  path,  the  Indian  missed  him.  In  1667,  the  genera)  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  answer 
!o  a  pHitioo  of  PhindtoM  Pratj  then  of  Charleatown,  which  was  accompanied  **  with  a  nar- 
rative of  the  straights  and  hardships  that  the  first  planters  of  this  colony  underwent  in  their 
eadeavors  to  plaat  themselves  at  Plimouth,  and  since,  whereof  he  was  one^  the  court  judgeth 
it  meet  lo  grant  him  300  acres  of  land,  where  it  is  to  be  had,  not  hii  denng  a  plantation.'' 
MS.  oimMur  OujUes  in  our  ttaU-hatm. 

I  have  not  bees  able  to  discover  the  narrative  of  Pratf  aAer  kmg  warch.  Mr.  Jiubbard 
pfohably  used  it  in  compilinr  his  Hist,  of  New  England. 

At  the  court,  3  May,  1665,  land  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  for  Prai,  "  in  the  wildemeM  on 
*e  easi  of  the  Merrnnack  F^r,  near  the  upper  end  of  Nacook  Brook,  on  the  south-east  of  it. 

Prat  married,  m  PtiiDooth,  a  daughter  of  CuOtberi  CuthberUon,  in  1630.  See  f  CoL  Hut 
Ser.rii.l£L 
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they  Ithe  Indiansi  would  take  it  out  of  their  pots,  and  eat  [itl  before  their 
faces/'  and  that  it  they  tried  to  prevent  them,  they  would  hold  a  knife  at 
their  breasts :  and  to  satisfy  them,  they  had  hanged  one  of  their  company : 
^  That  they  had  sold  their  clothes  for  com,  and  were  ready  to  starve  both 
with  cold  and  hunger  also,  because  they  could  not  endure  to  get  victuals  by 
reason  of  their  nakedness.'' 

This  truly  was  a  wretched  picture  of  this  second  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
the  knowledge  of  which  (says  ffin^ow)  **  cave  us  good  encouragement  tc 
proceed  in  our  intendments."  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  Statuiisk,  with 
Hobontok  and  eight  Englishmen,  set  out  upon  the  expedition.  His  taking  to 
few  men  shows  how  a  few  English  guns  were  yet  feared  by  the  Indians. 
Nevertheless,  the  historians  woiud  have  us  understand  tliat  Standisk  would 
take  no  more,  because  he  would  not  have  the  Indians  mistrust  that  he  came 
to  fight  them ;  and  they  would  insinuate  that  it  was  owing  to  his  great  valor. 

When  Standisk  arrived  at  Wessaguscus,  he  found  the  people  scattered 
about,  apprehending  no  danger  whatever,  engaged  in  their  ordinary  aflairs. 
When  he  told  them  of  the  danger  they  were  in  from  tlie  Indians,  they  said 
**  they  feared  not  the  Indians,  but  lived,  and  sufiered  them  to  lodge  with 
them,  not  having  sword  or  ^[un,  or  needing  the  same."  Standiah  now  in- 
formed them  of  the  plot,  which  was  the  first  intimation,  it  appears,  they  had 
of  it  He  ordered  them  to  call  in  their  men,  and  enjoined  secrecy  of  his 
intended  massacre.  But  it  seems  from  Windott^s  Relation,  that  the  Indians 
got  word  of  it,  or  mistrusted  his  design ;  probably  some  of  the  Wessagus- 
cus men  warned  them  of  it,  who  did  not  believe  there  was  any  plot 

Meantime,  an  Indian  came  to  trade,  and  afterwards  went  away  in  friend- 
ship, ^andishj  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  said  he  saw  treachery  in  his 
eye,  and  suspected  his  end  in  coming  there  was  discovered.  Shortly  after, 
Peksvjot,  **  who  was  a  paniese,*  being  a  man  of  a  notable  spirit,"  came  to 
Hobomokj  and  told  him.  He  undenlooa  Ae  capkdn  was  come  to  kiU  Mm  and  the 
rest  of  the  Indians  there,  "Tell  him,  (said  Peksuoty)  we  know  it,  but  fear  him 
not,  neither  will  we  shun  him ;  but  let  him  begin  when  he  dare  [s],  he  wiU 
not  take  us  unawares." 

The  Indians  now,  as  we  might  expect,  began  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  the  English  say  many  of^  them  came  divers  times  into  their 
presence,  and  ^  would  whet  and  sharpen  the  point  of  their  knives,"  **  and 
use  many  other  insulting  gestures  and  speeches.  Amongst  the  rest,  Wxttu- 
toamat  bragged  of  the  excellency  of  his  knife.  On  the  end  of  the  handle  there 
was  pictured  a  woman's  face ;  but,  said  he,  /  have  another  at  homey  tcherttoUh  1 
have  kilUd  both  IVench  and  Engtithy  and  thai  hath  a  man^sface  on  it ;  and  by  and 
by  these  two  must  marryJ*  To  this  he  added,  Hinnaim  namen,  hiniiaim  mi- 
CHEN,  MATTA  CUTS  .*  that  IS,  By  and  by  it  should  see,  and  by  and  by  it  thould  eat, 
but  not  speak,  **  Also  Pecksuat,  (continues  WinMow^)  bemg  a  man  of  greater 
stature  than  the  captain,  told  him  though  he  were  a  great  captain,  yet  he  was 
but  a  little  man :  and^  said  he,  though  I  be  no  sachem^  yet  I  am  a  man  qf  great 
strength  and  courage.  These  things  the  captain  observed,  yet  bare  with  pa- 
tience for  the  present" 

It  will  be  seen,  in  what  we  have  related,  as  well  as  what  we  are  about  to 
add,  that  Utomas  MortoiCs  account,  in  some  of  the  main  fiicts,  agrees  with 
that  of  WxnMow,  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  Sltoniu^  after  considerable 
mancBuvering,  could  get  advantage  over  but  few  of  the  Indians.  At  length 
having  got  Peksuot  and  Hlttuwamat  **  both  together,  vnth  another  man,  and 
a  youUi  of  some  eighteen  years  of  age,  which  was  brother  to  Hltiuwitmat, 
and,  villain  like,  trod  in  his  steps,  daily  putting  many  tricks  upon  the  weaket 
sort  of  men,  and  having  about  as  naany  of  his  ovm  company  m  a  room  with 
them,  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  and,  the  door  being  fast  shut,  began  himself 
yvlthPecksuoij  wad^  inatcking  his  own  kntfe  from  his  neckj  though  with  much 

*  "  The  Panieset  are  men  of  frreat  coarage  and  wisedoniey  and  to  tbeae  also  the  Denill 
appearetb  more  familiarly  than  to  others^  and  as  wee  conceiue,  maketh  eouenant  with  tbem  to 
preserae  tbem  from  death  by  wounds  with  arrows,  knives,  hatchets,  itcJ*  Wvuiow't  IMtf 
Hen,  In  speaking  of  the  onj^n  of  ca/umetf  CharUtcix  says,  some  Indians  takl  him  Ittfil  i 
was  given  oy  the  sim  to  PanUj  a  nation  upon  the  Missouri.     Voyage  dmu  PAwttriqtm, 
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ftniggliiigf  and  kSUd  km  (fteretmtV— the  point  whereof  he  had  made  as  sharp 
as  a  Deedie,  and  ground  the  back  also  to  ai^  edge.  ffiUutvamd  and  the  other 
man  ihe  rest  kUkdf  and  took  the  youthy  whom  the  captain  caused  to  be  hanged.'' 

We  could  now  wish  this  bloochr  tale  were  finished,  but  we  have  promised 
to  keep  close  to  the  record.  Mr.  Winslow  continues,  ^  But  U  is  incredible 
how  many  wounds  (hese  two  pameaes  received  before  they  died,  not  making  any 
fearful  imfe,  but  caiMng  at  their  wecqHnu,  and  striving  to  the  lasL 

^^Hobbamoek  stood  by  all  this  time,*  and  meddled  not,  observing  how  our 
men  demeaned  themselves  in  this  action."    After  the  afiQray  was  ended,  he 
said  to  Standish^  **  Yesterday  Peeksuot  brsjgged  of  his  own  strength  and 
stature,  said,  though  you  were  a  gi-eat  captain,  yet  you  were  but  a  litUe  man 
but  to-day  I  see  you  are  big  enough  to  lay  him  on  the  ground." 

Standish  was  now  sent  to  a  company  of  Weston^s  men,  who  ordered  them 
to  kill  the  Indians  that  were  among  them.  They  kUled  two.  Himself  with 
some  of  his  men  kHUd  another^  at  another  place.  As  they  were  pursuing 
this  business,  intending  to  kill  all  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  <<throuffh  the 
negligence  of  one  man,  an  Indian  escaped,  who  discovered  [disclosed]  and 
crossed  their  proceedinffs." 

Joined  by  some  of  Mr.  ffestorCs  men,  Standish  discovered  a  few  Indians, 
and  pursued  them.  Standish  gained  a  hiU  which  the  Indians  also  strove  to 
occupy,  and  who,  after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  fled.  **  Whereupon  Hobbor 
moek  cast  off  his  coat,  and  being  a  known  paniese,  theirs  being  now  killed, 
chased  them  so  fast,  as  our  people  were  not  able  to  hold  way  with  him." 
One  who  made  a  stand  to  shoot  Standish  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  shot, 
which  ie  all  the  advantage  claimed  by  the  English.  The  Indians  got  into  a 
swamp,  and  after  some  bravadoing  on  both  sides,  the  parties  separated. 
After  assisting  the  settlers  of  Wessaguscus  to  leave  the  place,  the  English 
returned  to  Piimouth,  taking  along  the  head  of  WiUuwamet^  which  they  set 
up  in  their  fort. 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  that  followed  Prai  from  Wessaguscus,  as  be  returned 
from  Manomet,  called  at  Piimouth  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  was  there 
seized  and  put  in  irons.  Being  asked  if  he  knew  the  head  of  fFittuwamet^ 
said  he  dia,  and  **  looked  piteously"  upon  it.  <<Then  he  confessed  the 
plot,"  and  said  his  sachem,  Obtakiesty  had  been  drawn  into  it  bv  the  inipor- 
tunity  of  all  the  people.  •  He  denied  any  hand  in  it  himself^  and  begged  his 
life  might  be  spared.  Said  he  was  not  a  Massachuset,  but  only  resided  as  a 
stranger  among  them.  Hobomok  ^also  ^ve  a  good  report  of  him,  and  be- 
sought for  him ;  but  was  bribed  so  to  do  it."  They  finally  concluded  to  spare 
him,  **  the  rather,  because  we  desired  he  might  carry  a  message  to  Obtakiest^ 
The  message  they  charged  him  with  was  this,  that  they  had  never  intended 
to  deal  so  with  mm,  until  they  were  forced  to  it  by  their  treachery,  and, 
therefore,  they  miffht  thank  themselves  for  their  ovm  overthrow ;  and  as  he 
had  now  beran,  if^he  persisted  in  his  course,  **  his  country  should  not  hold 
him :"  that  he  should  forthwith  send  to  Piimouth  <*  the  three  Englishmen  he 
liad,  and  not  kill  them."f 

The  English  heard  nothing  from  Obtakiest  for  a  long  time ;  at  length  he 
sent  a  wDnmn  to  them,  (probaDly  no  man  would  venture,)  to  teU  them  he 
was  sorry  that  the  English  were  killed,  before  he  heard  from  them,  also 
that  he  wished  for  peace,  but  none  of  his  men  durst  come  to  treat  about  it 
The  English  learned  from  this  woman,  that  he  was  in  great  consternation, 
^  having  forsaken  his  dwelling,  and  daily  removed  from  place  to  place,  ex- 
lieeting  when  we  would  take  mrther  vengeance  on  him."  The  terror  was 
now  general  among  them,  and  many,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  died  through 
fear  and  want    To  this  dismal  narrative  Mr.  Winslow  adds,  <*  And  certainly 

*  TkM,  we  tttppose,  is  the  affair  to  which  President  AUen  alludes,  in  his  American  Biog- 
raphy, (2d  ed.)  when  he  says,  "  he  [Hobomok]  fought  bravely  by  nis  \ Standish* s\  side,  in 
Ira3.^  U  tiandiag  and  looking  on  be  fighting,  then  did  Hobomok  jight  bravely  on  this 
oreastmt. 

t  Morton^  in  bit  New  Cnnaattj  111,  says,  these  three  men  went  to  reside  with  Clakataubut ; 
hfwe  Morton  very  reasonubly  suggests,  that  if  the  Piimouih  people  intended  the  men  of 
We%»%guacas  nay  good,  wliy  did  tMy  not  first  see  tliat  all  of  them  were  out  of  danger  beforf 
Sfmiammg  war  f 
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it  is  strange  to  hear  how  many  of  late  have,  and  still  daily  die  amongsi 
them ;  neither  is  there  any  likelihood  it  will  easily  cease ;  because  througli 
fear  they  set  little  or  no  com,  which  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  without  whidi 
they  cannot  long  preserve  health  and  strengtli.'' 

These  affairs  call  for  no  commentary,  that  must  accompany  every  mind 
through  every  step  of  the  relation.  It  would  be  weakness,  as  appears  to  us, 
to  attempt  a  vindication  of  the  rash  conduct  of  tlie  English.  Amid  their 
sufferings,  some  poor  Indians  resolved  to  attempt  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  English  governor  by  presents.  Four  set  out  bv  water  in  a  boat  for 
Plinioutn,  but  by  accident  were  overset,  and  three  of  them  were  drowned ; 
the  other  returned  back. 

When  Mr.  Robinton,  the  fatlier  of  the  Plimouth  church,  heard  how  his 
people  had  conducted  in  this  affair  with  the  Indians,  he  wrote  to  them,  to 
consider  of  the  disposition  of  Captain  SUmdMf  *^  who  was  of  a  warm  tem- 
per,** but  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  sent  him  among  them  for  a  good  end,  if 
they  used  him  as  they  ought  *^He  doubted,"  he  said,  **  whether  there  was 
not  wanting  that  tenderness  of  the  life  of  man,  made  after  God's  image,** 
which  was  so  necessary ;  and  above  all,  that  **  it  would  have  been  happy  if 
thev  had  converted  some  before  they  had  killed  any." 

'the  reader  has  now  passed  through  a  i»eriod  of  Indian  history  of  much 
interest,  wherein  he  will  doubtless  have  found  much  to  admire,  and  more 
that  he  could  have  wished  otherwise.  Our  business,  however,  we  will 
here  remind  him,  is  that  of  a  dealer  in  facts  altogether,  and  he  must  take 
them,  dry  as  they  are,  without  any  labored  connmentaries  from  u&  Although 
we  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  Hobamok  several  times,  yet  there  remain 
transactions  of  considerable  interest  in  his  life  yet  to  be  noticed. 

HoBOMOK,  or  Hohbamodtj  was  a  great  paniese  or  war  captain  among  the 
Wampauoags,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe.  He  came  to 
Plimouth  about  the  end  of  July,  1621,  and  continued  with  the  English  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  was  a  principal  means  of  the  lasting  frien£diip  of 
Ma89a9(nty  which  Afor<en  says,  he  ^much  furthered;  and  that  he  was  a 
proper  lusty  young  man,  and  one  that  was  in  account  among  the  Indians  in 
those  parts  for  his  valor.**  He  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  learning  them 
how  to  cultivate  such  fruits  as  were  peculiar  to  the  country,  such  as  corn, 
beans,  &c.  The  account  of  his  mission  to  MoMMsmiy  to  learn  the  truth  of  a 
re|>ort  that  the  Narragansets  had  made  war  upon  him,  and  his  interruption 
and  trouble  from  Caanbitcaid  are  already  related. 

Being  a  favorite  of  MaMosoii^  and  one  of  his  chief  captains,  the  pilgrims 
found  that  they  need  not  apprehend  any  treachery  on  his  part,  as  Hobomok 
was  so  completely  in  their  interest,  and  also  in  that  of  the  great  sachem, 
that  he  would  advise  them  if  any  thing  evil  were  on  foot  aptinst  them. 
What  strengthened  them  in  this  opinion  was  the  following  circumstance. 
The  Massachusetts  Indians  had  for  some  time  been  mviting  the  English 
into  their  country  to  trade  for  furs.  When,  in  March,  1633,  they  began  to 
make  ready  for  the  voyage,  Hobomok  ^  told  us,  (says  fVinaiow,)  that  he  feared 
the  Massachusetts,  or  Massachuseuks,  for  they  so  called  the  people  of  that 

Rlace,  were  joined  in  confederacy  with  the  Nanoliigganneuks,  a  |>eople  of 
[anohigganset,  and  that  they,  therefore,  would  take  this  opportunity  to  cut 
off  Capt  Standiih  and  his  company  abroad ;  but  howsoever,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  was  to  be  feared,  [he  said,]  that  the  Nanohigganeuks  would  assault 
the  town  at  home ;  giving  many  reasons  for  his  jealousy ;  as  also  that  TSs- 
qtumtum  was  in  the  conlinleracy,  who,  [he  said,]  we  should  find,  would  use 
many  persuasions  to  draw  us  from  our  shallops  to  the  Indians*  houses  for 
their  better  advantage.** 

Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  when  they  had  turned 
the  point  called  the  Gurnets  Abae,  a  false  messenger  came  running  into 
Plimouth  town,  apparently  in  a  great  fright,  out  of  breath,  and  bleedmg 
from  a  wound  in  his  face.  He  told  them  Uiat  CauMUadj  with  many  of  the 
Narragansets,  and  he  believed  Mastasoit  with  them,  were  coming  to  de- 
stroy tne  English.  No  one  doubted  of  his  sincerity,  and  the  first  thought  of 
the  people  was  to  bring  back  their  military  leader,  who  had  just  gone  iu 
the  boat  with  Hobomok,    A  piece  of  cannon  was  immediately  discliarged. 
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which,  to  their  great  joy,  soon  caused  the  hoat  to  return,  not  haying  got  otit 
of  hearing.  They  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Hobomok  told  them  there  wait 
no  truth  in  the  report,  and  said  it  was  a  plot  of  Sqtumto,  who  was  tlien  with 
them,  and  even  one  of  those  in  the  boat ;  that  he  knew  MassasoU  would  not 
undertake  such  an  enterprise  without  consulting  him.  Hobomok  was  confi- 
dent, because  he  was  himself  a  great  chief,  and  one  of  Massasoifft  counsel- 
lors. Sqwxrdo  denied  all  knowled^  of  any  plot,  and  thus  ended  the  affair. 
The  English,  however,  seemed  well  satisfied  that  Squmito  had  laid  this  shal> 
low  plot  to  set  them  against  Manasoity  thinking  thev  would  destroy  him,  by 
whicn  means  he  expected  to  become  chief  sachem  himself;  and  tliis  seems 
the  more  probable,  as  MassasoU  was  for  some  time  irreconcilable  because 
they  withheld  him  from  km^  when  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  as  in  our  nar- 
ration has  been,  set  forth.  But  entirely  to  satisfy  the  English,  Hobomok  sent 
his  wife  to  Pokanoket  privatelv'to  gam  exact  mtelligence,  and  her  return 
only  verified  what  her  husband  had  said. 

<*  Thus  by  degrees  (continues  9fxn$low)  we  began  to  discover  l^sqiumhuny 
whose  ends  were  only  to  make  himself  great  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
by  means  of  his  nearness  and  favor  with  us ;  not  caring  who  fell,  so  he 
stood.  In  general,  his  course  was,  to  persuade  them  he  could  lead  us  to 
peace  or  war  at  his  pleasure ;  and  would  ofl  threaten  the  Indians,  sending 
them  word,  in  a  private  manner,  we  were  intended  shortly  to  kill  them,  that 
thereby  he  might  get  gifts  to  himself,  to  work  their  peace,  insomuch  as  they 
had  hun  in  greater  esteem  than  many  of  their  sachems ,  yea,  they  them- 
selves sought  to  him,  who  promised  them  peace  in  respect  of  us ;  yea,  and 
protection  also,  so  as  they  would  resort  to  him.  So  that  whereas  divers 
were  wont  to  rely  on  MaasaaBowat  for  protection,  and  resort  to  his  abode, 
now  they  be^an  to  leave  him,  and  seek  after  Tisquantunu  But  when  we 
understood  his  dealings,  we  certified  all  the  Indians  of  our  ignorance  and 
innocency  therein ;  assuring  them,  till  they  begun  with  us,  they  should  have 
no  cause  to  fear :  and  if  any  hereafter  should  raise  any  such  reports,  thev 
should  punish  them  as  liars,  and  seekers  of  their  and  our  disturbance ;  whicli 
gave  the  Indians  good  satisfaction  on  all  sides."  *<For  these  and  the  like 
abuses,  the  governor  sharply  reproved  him,  yet  was  he  so  necessary  and 
profitable  an  instrument,  as  at  that  time  we  could  not  miss  him.** 

To  the  end  that  he  might  possess  his  countrymen  with  great  fear  of  the 
English,  TSsqutmhiM  told  them  the  English  kept  the  plague  buried  in  their 
store-house,  and  that  they  could  send  it,  at  any  time,  and  to  anv  place,  to 
destroy  whatever  persons  or  people  they  would,  though  they  themselves 
stirred  not  out  of  doors.  Among  the  rest,  he  had  made  Hobomok  believe 
this  tale,  who  asked  the  English  if  it  were  true,  and  being  informed  that  it 
was  not,  it  exploded  like  his  other  impostures. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  Squtmio  was  in  the  interest  of  Caunbikmlj 
and  lived  among  the  English  as  a  spy,  while  Hobomok  was  honestly,  as  he 
pretended,  a  strong  fiiend  to  them ;  but  for  some  time  it  was  nearly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  Imow  which  was  their  best  firiend,  as  each  seemed  emu- 
lous to  outvie  the  other  in  good  oflices.  They  were,  however,  at  this  time 
satisfied ;  for,  HobonMs  wife  having  told  Mauasoit  what  had  happened,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  SquaMs  men  that  gave  the  alarm,  satisfied  lum  that  that 
sagamore  had  caused  it,  and  he  therefore  demanded  him  of  the  English, 
that  he  might  put  him  to  death,  according  to  their  law,  as  has  been  related. 
But  the  English,  regarding  the  benefit  resulting  to  them  fit>m  saving  hi^ 
life,  more  than  keeping  inviolate  the  treaty  before  made  with  MasaasaU. 
evaded  the  demand,  ana  thus  Squanto  was  permitted  to  escape. 

Hobomok  was  greatly  beloved  by  Masaasoity  notwithstanding  he  became  u 
professed  Christian,  and  Maaaaaoit  was  always  opposed  to  the  English  religion 
tiimselfl  It  has  been  told  in  the  life  of  the  ^at  Maaaaaoit,  how  valuabU; 
was  the  agency  of  Hobomok,  in  faithfully  revealing  the  mischievous  plot  of 
Caunbiiant,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  Wittmoamd  and  PekauoL  Hit 
was  the  pilot  of  the  English  when  they  visited  Maaaaaoit  in  his  sickness, 
whom  before  their  arrival  they  considered  dead,  which  caused  great  mani- 
festations of  grief  in  Hobomok,  He  ollen  exclaimed,  as  they  were  on 
their  way,  ^  .Arem  womaau  Sagimna,  neen  taowuuu  Sagiwma,"  &C.,  which  ia^ 
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**My  loving  Sachein,  my  lovinff  Sachem !  many  have  I  known,  but  never  an> 
like  thee.**  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Wintlaw,  said,  *«  While  you  live  you  will 
never  see  his  like  among  the  Indians ;  that  he  was  no  liar,  nor  bloody  and 
;ruel  like  other  Indians.  In  anger  and  passion  he  was  soon  reclaimed ;  easy 
to  be  reconciled  towards  such  as  had  offended  him ;  that  his  reason  way 
such  as  to  cause  him  to  receive  advice  of  mean  men ;  and  that  he  governed 
his  people  better  with  few  blows,  than  others  did  with  many." 

In  the  division  of  the  land  at  Plimouth  among  the  inhabitants,  Hobomok 
received  a  lot  as  his  share,  on  which  he  resided  after  the  English  manner 
and  died  a  Christian  among  them.  The  year  of  his  death  does  not  appear, 
l)ut  was  previous  to  1642. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  pilgrims  made  a  voyage  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  tlie  autumn  of  1621.  It  was  in  this  vovage  that  tliey  became 
acquainted  with  tlie  fame  of  J^anewuhtiMt  The  English  had  heard  that 
the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  had  threatened  them,  and  thev  went  (says 
Mowi)  **  partly  to  see  the  country,  partly  to  make  peace  with  them,  and 
{lertly  to  procure  their  truck." 

Squanio  was  pilot  in  this  voyage.  They  went  ashore  in  the  bottom  of  the 
liay,  and  lauded  under  a  cliff  which  some  *  have  supposed  was  what  has 
been  since  called  Copp*s  Hill,t  now  the  north  part  of  Boston.  This  was  on 
20th  Sept.  1621.  They  saw  no  Indians  until  some  time  after  they  went 
ashore,  but  found  a  parcel  of  lobsters  which  they  had  collected,  with  which 
they  refreshed  themselves.  Soon  after,  as  they  were  proceeding  on  an 
excursion,  •*  they  met  a  woman  coming  for  her  lobsters."  They  told  her 
what  they  had  done,  and  paid  her  for  them.  She  told  them  where  to  find 
Indians,  and  Sqiumlo  went  to  them  to  prepare  them  for  meeting  with  the 
Elnfflish. 

ObbaHntuHU  now  received  the  vovagers.  This  sachem  (if  he  be  the 
same)  had  nmde  peace  with  the  English  at  Plimouth  only  seven  days  pre- 
vious, as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice.  He  told  them  he  was  sachem,  of 
the  place,  and  was  subject  to  MoMoaoit ;  and  that  he  dared  not  remain  long 
in  any  place,  from  fear  of  the  Tarratines,  who  were  **  wont  to  come  at  har- 
vest and  take  awav  their  com,  and  many  times  kill  them."  Also  that  SquaW' 
Sachem  of  Massachusetts  was  his  enemy.  This  Squaw-Saehtm,  |  as  we  be- 
lieve, was  chief  of  tliose  inland  Indians  since  denominated  the  Nipncts,  or 
Nipmucks,  and  lived  at  this  time  near  Wachuset  Mountain.  The  English 
intended  §  to  have  visited  her  at  this  time,  but  found  the  distance  too  great 
to  proceed.  They  received  the  greatest  kindness  fVom  all  the  Indians  they 
met  with,  and  mentioned  that  of  Obbaiinttoat  in  particular.  And  they  say, 
**  We  told  him  of  divers  sachims  that  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
King  James  his  men,  arid  if  ht  also  towdd  submit  Mmsdf,  ||  we  would  be  his 
safeguard  fVom  his  enemies,  which  he  did." 

At  another  place,  *•  having  gone  three  miles,  in  arms,  up  in  the  country, 
we  came  (say  they)  to  a  place  where  com  had  been  newly  gathered,  a  house 
pulled  down,  and  the  people  gone.  A  mile  from  hence,  MtnepashemeL, 
their  king,  in  his  life-time  had  bved.t  His  house  was  not  like  others,  but  a 
scaffold  was  largely  built,  with  poles  and  planks,  some  six  foot  from  [the] 
ground,  and  the  house  upon  that,  being  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Not 
far  from  hence,  in  a  bottom,  we  came  to  a  fort,"  built  by  Mmepashemd.    It 

•  Dr.  Belknap  appears  to  have  been  the  finl  who  tugsested  this.    See  his  Biog .  ii.  tii. 

t  We  had  supposed  this  eminence  to  have  been  so  called  from  a  copse  or  clump  of  trees^ 
which  for  a  long  lime  remained  upon  it,  aAer  it  became  known  to  the  whites :  out  Shaw. 
Detcrip.  Boston,  67,  sa^s  it  was  named  from  one  Copp,  a  shoemaker.  And  SnoWf  Hist. 
Boston,  105,  says  Wiiltam  Copp  was  the  proprietor  of  "  a  portion  of  the  hill." 

t  "  iSachems  or  sazamoreSj^which  are  but  one  and  the  same  title, — the  first  more  usual 
with  the  southward,  the  other  with  the  northward  Indians,  to  express  the  title  of  him  that  haih 
the  chief  command  of  a  place  or  people.''    Hist.  N.  E.  GO. 

f  Shattuck  (Hist  Concord,  f )  says  she  was  visited  at  this  time  by  these  voyagers,  but  1 
am  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion  from  any  source  of  information  in  my  poa- 
lession. 

H  It  does  not  seem  from  this  that  he  is  the  same  who  before  had  submitted  at  Plimouth,  aa 
Mr.  Prince  supposes, 

IT  Mr.  Shattuck  in  bis  IBM.  Concord^  says,  this  '*  was  in  Medford,  near  Mystic  Poad." 
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W88  made  with  *<  poles  some  90  or  40  foot  loDg,  stuck  in  the  ground,  as  thick 
as  they  could  be  set  one  bv  another,  and  with  these  they  enclosed  a  ring 
some  40  or  50  foot  over.  A  trench,  breast  high,  was  digged  on  each  side.* 
One  way  there  was  to  get  into  it  with  a  bridge.  In  the  midst  of  this  pali- 
ndo  stood  the  firame  of  an  house,  wherein,  being  dead,  he  lay  buried. 
About  a  mile  from  hence,  we  came  to  such  another,  but  seated  on  the  top 
of  an  hill.  Here  JVanqHuhemd  was  killed,  none  dwelling  in  it  since  the 
lime  of  his  death." 

According  to  Mr.  LewiSj  Mmepashemd  was  killed  about  the  year  1619,  and 
his  widow,  who  was  Squaw-Saehem  before  named,  continued  the  governmentj 
Ue  leil  five  childrenj  four  of  whose  names  we  father  from  the  interesting 
History  of  Lynn ;  viz.  1.  MontowampaUj  called  by  the  English  Sa^amort 
James.  He  was  sachem  of  Saugus.  2.  AhigaU,  a  daughter.  3.  WtmSuumor 
homy  called  Sagamort  John,  sachem  of  WinnesimeL  4.  ffinnepurkUt,  called 
Sagixmore  Gtcrgt,  or  George  Rumneymarsh,  the  successor  of  MonUnoampate  at 
Saugus.    Of  most  of  these  we  shall  speak  in  detail  hereafter. 

SqiuiiC'SajJiemy  according  to  the  authority  last  mentioned,  was  the  spouse 
of  Wfmpaeoweifi  or  fFebcowit,  in  1635.  She  and  her  husband,  four  years 
after,  1^39,  deeded  to  Jotham  Gibhones  **  the  reversion  of  all  tliat  pcgrcel  of 
land  which  lies  against  the  ponds  of  Mystic,  together  with  the  said  ponds, 
all  which  we  reserved  from  Charlestown  and  Cambridge,  late  called  New- 
town, after  the  death  of  me,  the  said  SquauhSackenu^  The  consideration  was, 
''the  manv  kindnesses  and  benefits  we  have  received  from  the  hands  of 
Captain  Edward  Gibbones,  of  Boston." 

The  Squa-Sachem's  mark  ^^^ 
Webcowit's  mark  -i— »- 

WebcowU  was  a  powwow  priest,  or  magical  physician,  and  was  considered 
next  in  importance  to  ATanepashemet  among  the  subjects  of  that  chief)  after 
his  death ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  widow  took  him  to  her  bed.  It  does 
lot  appear,  that  he  was  either  much  respected  or  thought  much  of;  especial- 
ly by  his  wife,  as  in  the  above  extract  from  their  dee^  no  provision  seems 
to  have  been  made  for  him  after  her  death,  if  he  outlived  her.  At  all 
events,  we  may  conclude,  without  hazard  we  think,  that  if  breeches  had 
been  in  &shion  among  Indians,  the  wife  of  fFebcotoii  would  have  been  ac- 
countable for  the  article  in  this  case. 

In  1643,  Massachusetts  covenanted  with  ^  fFanamequin,  Nashoorumy  KvJtehr 
wmaqmriy  Massaconomet,  and  Squato-Sachemj^W  to  the  end  that  mutual  bene* 
fit  might  accrue  to  each  party.  The  sachems  put  themselves  under  the 
government  of  the  Englisn,  agreeing  to  observe  their  laws,  in  as  far  as  they 
4hould  be  made  to  unckrstand  them.  For  this  confidence  and  concession 
of  their  persons  and  lands  into  their  hands,  the  English  on  tlieir  part  agreed 
lo  extend  the  same  protection  to  them  and  their  people  as  to  their  English 
iubiects.ir 

What  had  l>ecome  of  Wehcowit  at  this  time  does  not  appear ;  perhaps  he 
^as  off  powwowing,  or  at  home,  doing  the  ordinary  labor  of  tlie  household. 
We  hear  of  him,  however,  four  years  after,  (1647,)  ** taking  an  active  part" 
m  the  endeavors  made  by  the  English  to  Christianize  his  countrvmen.  <*  He 
asked  the  English  whv  some  of  Uiem  had  been  27  years  in  the  land,  and 
never  taught  them  to  know  God  tiU  then*  Had  ^ou  done  it  sooner,  (said 
be,)  we  might  have  known  much  of  God  by  this  time,  and  much  sin  might 
have  been  prevented,  but  now  some  of  us  are  grown  [too]  old  in  sin." 

*  Bli^t  not,  tbeu,  the  western  mounds  have  be.  n  formed  by  Indians  t 

t  Hut.  Lynn,  16. 

i  Skattuek,  ib.  who  fixes  ber  residence  at  Concord ;  she,  doubtless,  bad  several  places  of 
residenee. 

i  His  name  is  spelt  Webcowits  to  MS.  deed  in  my  possession,  and  in  Bfr.  8haUucA*»  MSS 
f^MKicowiiU,  as  appears  from  his  History. 

I  In  the  Histoiy  of  the  Narragaiuet  Country,  these  names  are  written  Wauatnerimf 
hoMhctmimim,  CtUshamaeke,  McusanomtU,  and  8qua-8achetm,  See  S  CoL,  Mass.  Hist.Soe 
1. 211 

f  See  Gonkin's  M8.  Hist.  Prmfing  BdUns. 
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The  English  said  they  repented  of  their  neglect ;  but  recollecting  themeelvet 
answered,  *^  You  were  not  wiiling  to  heare  till  now,**  and  that  (W  bad  not 
turned  their  hearts  till  then.* 

Of  the  sacbenis  who  made  the  covenant  above  named,  the  first  we  suppose 
CO  have  been  Ma$$a$oit^  on  the  part  of  the  Wampanoags,  who  at  this  time 
was,  perhaps,  among  the  Nipmuks ;  Mukoonon,  a  Nipmuk  chie(  with  whom 
Mimmoit  now  resided.  His  residence  was  near  what  was  since  Magus  Hill, 
in  Worcester  county.  He  was  probably  at  Pllmouth,  13  Sept,  1621,  where 
be  signed  a  treaty  with  eight  others,  as  we  have  set  down  in  the  life  of  Own- 
biUsnt  His  name  is  there  q>elt  JVattauakimL  In  Winikrop's  Journal, 
it  is  Mtahacowam^  and  we  suppose  be  was  fiither  of  Mmowtnno^  mentioned 
by  fVkUnaf.j  KuUhamaquin  was  sachem  of  Dorchester  and  vicinity,  and 
Ma9§aamamd  WMB  Marnxmonamo. 


CHAPTER  m. 

dome  aeeaumt  of  the  Mmsomekuigtto — Googrmpky  of  their  eotuUry — Chikataubut — 
Wampatdck — hit  war'  with  the  Mohaioko — &lA8coifOROMO--CAifOiiicus — Moii- 
TOWAMPATB — SmoU^-foz  distresses  the  Indians — Womoha^uaham — ^WiirNEPUR- 
KIT —  Man  atar^ua —  Scittertousskt — Natt  ah  atta  wants — Wahoumacut- 
Jack-Straw—Jamks. 

Not  long  before  the  settlement  of  Pllmouth,  the  Massachusetts  had  been 
a  numerous  people,  but  were  greatly  reduced  at  this  time ;  partly  from  the 
great  plafue,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  subsequently  firom  their 
wars  with  the  Tarratines.  Of  this  war  none  but  the  scanty  records  of  the 
first  settlers  are  to  be  had,  and  in  them  few  particulars  are  preserved;! 
therefore  it  will  not  be  expected  that  ever  a  complete  account  of  the  territo- 
ries and  power  of  the  Massachusetts  can  be  given ;  broken  dovirn  as  they 
were  at  the  time  they  became  known  to  the  Europeans ;  for  we  have  seen  tha't 
their  sachems,  when  first  visited  by  the  Plimouth  people,  were  shifting  for 
their  lives — ^not  daring  to  lodge  a  second  ni^ht  in  the  same  place,  fix)m  their 
fear  of  the  Tarratines.  Hence,  if  these  Indians  had  ensted  as  an  independ- 
ent tribe,  their  history  was  long  since  swept  away  "in  gloomy  tempests," 
and  obscured  in  **  a  night  of  clouds,"  and  nothing  but  a  meagre  tradition  re- 
mained. For  some  time  after  the  country  was  settled,  they  woidd  fly  for 
protection  from  the  Tanatines  to  the  houses  of  tlie  Enfflbh. 

It  is  said,  by  Mr.  GooAtti,  that  **  their  chief  sachem  held  dominion  over 
many  other  petty  governors ;  as  those  of  Weechagaskas,  Neponsitt,  Punka- 
paog,  Nonantum,  Nashaway,  some  of  the  Nipmuck  People,  as  fiir  as  Pokom- 
takidce,  as  the  old  men  of  Massachusetts  affirmed.  Tnis  people  could,  in 
former  times,  arm  for  war  about  3000  men,  as  the  old  Indians  declare. 
Tliey  were  in  hostility  very  oflen  with  the  Narragansitts ;  but  held  amit>-, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  Pawkumiawkutts.**^  Near  the  mouth  of  Charles 
River  **  used  to  be  tlie  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  Indians,  both  on  the 
south  and  north  side  of  tlie  country.")  Hutchifuon^  says,  "That  circle 
which  now  makes  the  harbors  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  round  by  Mai- 
den, Chelsea,  Nantasket,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  and  Dorchester, 
was  the  capital  of  a  great  sachem,**  much  revered  by  all  the  plantations 
round  about  The  tradition  is,  that  this  sachem  had  his  principal  seat  upon 
a  small  hill,  or  rising  upland,  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  salt  marsh  in  the 
township  of  Dorchester,  near  to  a  place  called  Squantum.^ff    Hence  it  will 

•  Hisl.  Ckmcord,  25.  f  HitU  Worcester  Co.  174. 

t  Thi«war  was  caused,  says  Mr.  i/ti^^orrf, '' upon  ihe  account  of  some  treachery '' on 
the  part  of  the  western  tribes,  i.  e.  the  tribes  west  oltbe  Merrimack.    Hitt.  New  Eng,  30. 

&  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hisl.  Soc.  i.  148.  |  Hift.  N.  Eng.  » 

t  From  NeaTs  Hist.  N.  Enfr.^  probably,  which  we. 

**  It  will  be  a  good  while  belbre  the  present  possessors  of  the  eoostry  caa  boast  of  sadi  a 
sapital. 

tt  HisU  Mass.  i.  460.    And  here  it  was,  I  soppoae,  that  the  PUaMiiibpeopla  landed  in  Ibeii 
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be  obBenred,  that  among  the  accounts  of  the  earliest  wrhen,  the  dominioofl 
of  the  difierent  sachems  were  considered  as  comprehended  within  very 
diflerent  limits ;  a  kind  of  general  idea,  therefore,  can  only  be  had  of  the 
extent  of  their  possessions.  It  is  evident  that  the  Massachusetts  were  either 
subject  to  the  Narragansetts,  or  in  alliance  with  them ;  for  when  the  IfUter 
were  at  war  with  the  Pequots,  CkikaUiubui  and  Sagamore  John  both  went 
with  many  men  to  aid  Camomcu^y  who  had  sent  for  them.  This  war  began 
in  1632,  and  ended  in  1635,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pequots. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  chiefs  agreeably  to  our  plan. 

Chikaiavbuij  or  Chikkaiabakf — ^in  English,  a  ko/vm-arfLrt^ — was  a  sachem  of 
considerable  note,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  had  dominion  over  tbe 
Massachusetts  Indians.  TliomaB  JmrUm  mentions  him  in  his  New  Canaatc, 
as  sachem  of  Passonagesit,  (about  Weymouth,)  and  says  his  mother  was 
buried  there.  I  need  make  no  comments  upon  the  authority,  or  warn  tlie 
reader  concerning  the  stories  of  JUoftoM,  as  this  is  done  in  almost  every 
book,  early  and  uite,  about  New  England ;  but  shall  relate  the  following 
from  him. 

In  the  first  settling  of  PlinHHith,  some  of  the  company,  in  wandering  about 

To  discovery,  came  upon  an  Indian  grave,  which  was  that  of  the  mother 
CkikaiauhuL  Over  the  body  a  stake  was  set  in  the  ground,  anil 
two  bear-skins,  sewed  together,  sfuread  over  it;  these  the  English  took 
away.  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  CkikaUmbtUj  he  complained  to 
his  people,  and  demanded  immediate  vengeance.  When  thev  were  as- 
sembled, he  thus  harangued  them:  ^  When  last  the  glorious  light  of  all  the 
sky  was  underneath  this  globe,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  as 
my  custom  is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fkst  dosed,  me  tlio*t 
1  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much  troubled,  and  trembling  at  that 
doleful  sight,  a  spirit  cried  aknid,  *  Behold !  my  son,  whom  I  have  cherished ; 
see  the  paps  that  gave  thee  suck,  the  hands  that  clasped  thee  warm,  and  fed 
thee  oft ;  canst  thou  forget  to  take  revenge  of  those  wild  people,  that  hath 
my  monument  defaced  m  a  despiteful  manner ;  disdaining  our  ancient  anti- 
ouities,  and  honorable  customs.  See  now  the  sachem's  grave  lies  like  unto 
die  common  people,  of  ignoble  race  defkced.  Thy  mother  doth  complain, 
implores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people  new  come  hither ;  if  tins  be 
sunered,  I  shall  not  rest  in  quiet  within  my  everlasting  habitation.'  "* 

Battle  was  the  unanimous  resolve,  and  the  English  were  watched,  and 
followed  fix>m  place  to  place,  until  at  length,  as  some  were  going  ashore  m 
a  boat,  they  fell  upon  them,  but  gained  no  advantage.  After  maintaining 
the  fight  for  some  time,  and  being  driven  from  tree  to  tree,  the  chief  captain 
was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  the  whole  took  to  flight  This  action  caused 
the  natives  about  Plimouth  to  look  upon  the  English  as  invincible,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  peace  was  so  long  maintained  between  them.  Of  the 
tmie  and  circumstances  of  this  battle  or  fight  we  have  detailed  at  length  in 
a  previous  chapter. 

Mourfs  Relation  goes  far  to  establish  the  main  facts  in  the  above  account 
It  says,  **  We  brought  sundry  of  the  prettiest  things  away  with  us,  and  cov- 
ered the  corpse  up  again,"  and,  *^  there  was  variety  of  opinions  amongst  us 
about  the  embalmed  person,"  but  no  mention  of  the  bear-skins. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  accounts,  there  is  but  little  doubt,  that 
the  English  were  attacked  at  Namskekit,  in  consequence  of  their  depreda- 
tions upon  the  graves,  corn,  &c.  of  the  Indians. 

In  1621,  ChikaUEvhvi^  with  eight  other  sachems,  acknowledged,  hy  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  which  we  have  already  given,  themselves  the  subjects  of 
King  Jcants,  Ten  years  afler  this,  23  March,  1631,  he  visited  Uovernor 
fftnthrop  at  Boston,  and  presented  him  with  a  hogshead  of  corn.  Many  of 
"his  sannops  and  squaws"  came  with  him,  but  were  most  of  them  sent 
away,  <*  afler  they  had  all  dined,"  although  it  thundered  and  rained,  and  the 
governor  urged  their  stay;  ChikaUnibui  probably  feared  they  would  be 

voyage  to  Matsacbotetts  before  spoken  of,  and  from  Squanto  who  was  with  them  it  prohabljf 
raeeived  its  name. 

*  If  this  be  fiction,  a  modern  compiler  has  deceived  seme  of  his  readers.  The  article  iq 
Iht  Analeetk  Magazine  may  have  been  his  source  of  inforroattooi  but  the  orirUial  may  b% 
mmt  \Z  Bf^Jm^ifiV^ir  Camum  IHR  aiwi  107 
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burdeiMome.  At  this  time  he  wore  En^iah  clothes,  and  sat  at  the  ffovern- 
or's  table,  <<  where  he  behaved  hunself  as  soberly,  &c  as  an  Engli^man." 
Not  long  after,  he  called  on  Governor  ffinthrop,  and  desired  to  buy  clothes 
for  himself;  the  governor  informed  him  that  **  English  sagamores  did  not 
use  to  truck ;  *  but  be  called  his  tailor,  and  gave  hira  order  to  make  him  a 
suit  of  clothes ;  whereupon  he  gave  the  governor  two  large  skins  of  coat 
beaver."  In  a  few  days  his  cloUies  were  ready,  and  the  governor  ''put  him 
iuto  a  very  good  new  suit  from  head  to  foot,  and  after,  he  set  meat  before 
them ;  but  1^  would  not  eat  till  the  governor  had  given  thanks,  and  after  meat 
he  desired  him  to  do  the  like,  and  so  departed." 

June  14, 1631,  at  a  court,  Chikatcmbut  was  ordered  to  pay  a  small  skin  of 
beaver,  to  satisfy  for  one  of  his  men's  having  killed  a  pig, — ^which  he  com- 
plied with.  A  man  by  the  name  ofPUuiowt,  and  some  omers,  having  stolen 
com  from  him,  the  same  vear,  the  court,  Sept  27,  ordered  that  Plaslowt  should 
restore  **  two-fold,"  and  lose  his  title  of  gentleman,  and  pay  £5.  This  I  sup- 
|)08e  they  deemed  equivalent  to  four-fold.  His  accomplices  were  whipped, 
to  the  same  amounL  The  next  year  we  find  him  engaged  with  other  sacnems 
in  an  expedition  aeainst  the  Pequots.  The  same  year  two  of  his  men  were 
convicted  of  assaulting  some  persons  of  Dorchester  in  their  houses.  *^  They 
were  put  in  the  bilbo^"  and  himself  required  to  beat  them,  which  he  didTf 

The  small-pox  was  very  prevalent  among  the  Indians  in  1633,  in  which 
5'ear,  some  time  in  November,  Cfdkaiaulnd  died. 

The  residence  of  the  family  of  Chikalaubut  was  at  Tehticut,  now  included 
in  Middleborough.  He  was  m  obedience  to  Ma»9asailj  and,  like  other  chiefe, 
had  various  places  of  resort,  to  suit  the  difterent  seasons  of  the  year; 
sometimes  at  NVessaguscusset,  sometimes  at  Neponset,  and  especially  upon 
that  part  of  Namasket  X  called  Tehticut.  This  was  truly  a  river  of  saga- 
mores. Its  abundant  stores  of  fish,  in  the  spring,  drew  them  fi^om  all  parts 
of  the  realm  of  the  chief  sachem. 

In  deeds,  given  by  the  Indians,  the  place  of  their  residence  is  generally 
mentioned,  and  fix>m  what  we  shall  recite  in  the  progress  of  this  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  chief  has  difierent  residences  assigned  to  him. 

August  5, 1665,  Quiney,  then  Braintree,  was  deeded  by  a  son  of  Chikatau- 
but^  in  these  terms : — 

§  *<  To  all  Indian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come ;  ffampatuekj 
alias  Josiah  Sagamore^  of  Massathusetts,  in  Newengland,  the  son  of  ChkaUM- 
bid  deceased,  sendeth  greeting.  Know  yoo  that  the  said  Wampatuck^  being 
of  full  age  and  power,  according  to  the  order  and  custom  of^  the  natives, 
hath,  witn  the  consent  of  his  wise  men,  viz.  Smutmog,  his  brother  Danidy 
and  Old  Hakcdun,  and  fVilliam  MananiomoUj  Job  MiS8(&,  ManurUago  fVUliam 
MthantonJJi^  <*For  divers  ffoods  and  valuable  reasons  therunto;  and  in 
special  for  "  £21  IQs.  in  hand.    It  was  subscribed  and  witnessed  thus : — 

Josiah,  alias  Wampatuck,  his  |0  marbe. 
Daniel  S<2uamoo,  and  a  mark. 
Old  Nahatun,  and  a  marL 
William  Manunion,  and  a  mark. 
Job  Noistenns. 

Robert,  alias  Mamuntaoo,  and  a  mark, 
William  Hahatun. 
Inprtsence  of 
Thomas  Ketahounsson,  and  a  mark  Q. 
Joseph  Manunion,  hia  I —  mark, 
Thomas  Wetmous,  his  O  mark, 

*  However  true  this  might  have  been  of  the  governor,  at  least,  we  think,  be  should  not 
bave  used  the  plural 

t  "  The  most  usual  custom  amongst  them  in  ezercisinr  punishments,  is,  for  the  sachem 
either  to  beat,  or  whi^,  or  put  to  death  with  bis  own  hand,  to  which  the  common  sort  most 
quietly  submit/'     WUliam*. 

X  Namauasuck  signiiied  in  their  laneua^^A^s,  and  some  early  wrote  Namascheuck. 

\  History  of  Quiney,  by  Rev.  Mr.  lV/tt/it«y,  taken  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Adam*. 

I  NahaLmt  or  Ahaton,  and  the  same  sometimes  written  Nehoidm,  See  Worthmgto  %% 
mjL  Dedttam,  Vt      Ho  sold  ianufc  ipoo  Clarie*  Kjver  io  1680     ih 
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There  is  a  quitclaim  deed  from  **  Charles  Josiaa,  alias  Josics  fFampatuek, 
gniDdson  of  Vkikataubuty  dated  19  Mar.  1695,  of  Boston  aud  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  islands  in  the  harbor,  to  the  **  proprietated  inhabitants  of  the* 
town  of  Boston,"  to  be  seen  among  the  Suffolk  records.*  Wampatuck  says, 
or  some  oneybr  him,  **  Forasmuch  as  I  am  informed,  and  well  assured  from 
several  ancient  Indians,  as  well  those  of  my  council  as  others,  that,  upou 
the  first  coming  of  the  English  to  sit  down  and  settle  in  those  pairts  of  New 
England,  my  aboye-named  grandfather,  Chikatmibtiti  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  for  encouragement  thereof  moving,  did  give,  grant,  sell,  alien- 
ate, and  confirm  unto  the  English  planters,"  the  lands  above  named. 

Besides  Jotias,  there  signed  this  deed  with  him,  ^hawton,  sen.,  H^lxam  Ha- 
katofiy  and  Robert  Momentauge. 

JonoBy  or  Jotiah  WampStwiky  was  sachem  of  Mattakeesett,t  and,  fh>ni 
the  deeds  which  he  gave,  must  have  been  the  owner  of  much  of  the  lands 
southward  of  Boston.  In  1653,  he  sold  to  Timoihy  Hatherhfy  James  Cudivwihy 
Joseph  TUdefiy  Hum)hny  7\n7ief,  ffiUxam  Hatch,  John  Hoart,  and  Jotms  Tor- 
mfy  a  large  tract  of^land  in  the  vicinity  of  Accord  Pond  and  North  River. 

In  I6S2,  he  sold  Pachaffe  Neck,  [now  called  Ptehade,]  **  lying  between 
Namassakett  riuer  and  a  brook  fidlmg  into  Teticutt  riuer,  viz.  the  most 
westerly  of  the  three  small  brookes  that  do  fall  into  the  said  riuer ; "  like- 
wise all  the  meadow  upon  said  three  brooks,  for  £21.  Also,  another  tract 
bounded  by  Plimouth  and  Duxbunr  on  one  side,  and  Bridgewater  on  the 
other,  extending  to  the  great  pond  Mattakeeset ;  provided  it  included  not  the 
1000  acres  given  to  his  son  and  George  Wampey,  about  those  ponds.  This 
deed  was  witnessed  by  George  Wampey  and  John  Wampowes, 

After  the  death  of  his  father.  Jostas  was  often  called  Josias  Chikaiaubut. 
In  the  Plimouth  Records  we  find  this  notice,  but  without  date :  *^  Memoran- 
dum, that  Josias  Chkkahutt  and  his  wife  doe  owne  the  whole  necke  of  Pun- 
kateesett  to  beloing  vnto  Plymouth  men,"  &c. 

In  1668,  ^Josias  CMckatabutt,  sachem  of  Namassakeesett,"  sold  to  Robert 
Sludaon  of  Scituate,  a  tract  of  land  called  A/anumaeketdtty  for  a  <*  valuable 
consideration,"  as  the  deed  expresses  it  This  tract  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Scituate. 

Jostas  had  a  son  Jeremy ;  and  ^  Charles  Joskth,  son  of  Jeremy,  was  the  last  of 
the  race."t    Of  Josiah,  Mr.  Chokin  gives  us  important  information. 

War  heiween  the  Massachusett  Indians  and  Mohawks.  In  the  year  1669,  ''the 
war  having  now  continued  between  the  Maquas  and  our  Indians,  about  six 
years,  divers  Indians,  our  neighbors,  united  theur  forces  together,  and  made 
an  army  of  about  6  or  700  men,  and  marched  into  the  Maquas*  country,  to 
take  revenge  of  them.  This  enterprise  was  contrived  and  undertaken 
without  the  privity,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  English  friends.  Mr. 
E^iot  and  myself^  in  particular,  dissuaded  them,  and  gave  them  several 
reasons  against  it,  but  they  would  not  hear  us."  Five  of  the  Christian 
Indians  went  out  with  them,  and  but  one  only  returned  alive.  **  The  chief- 
est  general  in  this  expedition  was  the  principal  sachem  of  Massachusetts, 
named  Josiah,  alias  Ckekatabvtt,  a  wise  and  stout  man,  of  middle  ^e,  but  a 
very  vicious  person.  He  had  considerable  knowledge  in  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  sometime,  when  he  was  younger,  seemed  to  profess  it  for  a 
time  'i — for  he  was  bred  uo  by  his  uncle,  Kuchamakin,  who  was  the  first 
lAchem  and  his  people  to  wnom  Mr.  £/iof  preached."  § 

Of  those  who  went  out  with  WampaitJi  firom  other  tribes  we  have  no  rec- 
ord ;  but  there  were  many,  probably,  as  usual  u|H>n  such  ex]>editions. 

lliis  army  arrived  at  the  Mohawk  fort  after  a  journey  of  about  200  miles ; 
when,  upon  besieging  it  some  time,  and  having  some  of  their  men  killed  in 
Kalliesy  and  sundry  ouiers  sick,  they  gave  up  tfis  siege  and  retreated.  Meau- 
\%liile  the  Mohawks  piumied  them,  got  in  their  front,  and,  from  an  ambusli, 

•  Printed  at  length  in  fNioie'f  Hitt.  Boston,  389,  et  cet. 

♦  Dearu's  Hisi,  SeittiaU,  144.  .      .     - 
X  Ibid.     StquamMig  was  a  brother  of  Jonah,  and  ruled  "  as  sachem  during  the  mtnonty  ** 

of  Jeremy,     Dr.  Harrii,  Ui§t,  Ihrduiter,  16, 17. 
4  1  Coll.  Mast.  Hist  Soe.L  166. 
10 
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116  MASCONONOlfO  OF  AGAWAM.  [Book  H 

Rttteked  them  in  a  defik,  and  a  great  fight  eniued.  Finally  the  Mohawk? 
were  put  to  flight  by  the  extraordinarj  bravery  and  proweaa  of  Chikatambvi 
und  hia  capta]D&  But  wliat  was  most  calamitous  in  this  disastrous  expedi- 
tion, was,  the  loss  of  the  great  chief  ChUtataubuty  who,  after  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valor,  was  killed  in  repelling  the  Mohawks  in  their  last  attack,  with 
almost  all  his  captains,  in  number  about  50,  as  was  supposed.*  This  was  a 
severe  stroke  to  these  Indians,  and  they  sufRsred  much  from  chagrin  on 
their  return  home.  The  Mohawks  considered  themselves  their  masters, 
and  although  a  peace  was  brought  about  between  them,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  on  each  side,  yet  the  Massachusetts  and  others  often 
suftered  from  their  incursions. 

A  chief  of  much  the  same  importance  as  ChikaUtubvi  and  his  sons,  was 
MasctmonomOf  or  Mateonowio,  sachem  of  Agawam,  since  called  Ipmmck, 
When  the  fleet  which  brought  over  the  colony  that  settled  Bpston,  in  1630, 
anchored  near  Cape  Ann,  he  welcomed  them  to  his  shores,  and  spent  some 
time  on  board  one  of  the  ships.! 

On  the  i28th  June,  1638,  MaBoommomd  X  executed  a  deed  of  ''all  his  lands 
in  Ipswich,"  to  John  WinUiropf  jr.,  for  the  sum  of  £20.  § 

At  a  court  in  July,  1631,  it  was  ordered,  that  ''the  sagamore  of  Agawam  is 
banished  from  cominff  into  any  Englishman's  house  for  a  year,  under  penalty 
often  beaver-skins."  |[  This  was  probably  done  in  retaliation  for  his  having 
committed  acts  of  violence  on  the  Tarratines,  who  soon  after  came  out 
with  great  force  against  MaKononomo;  he  having,  "as  was  usually  said, 
treacherously  killed  some  of  those  Tarratine  fiunilies."^  It  would  seem 
that  he  expected  an  attack,  and  had  therefore  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the 
sachems  near  Boston ;  for  it  so  happened  that  MonUnoan^fmie  and  Wonoha- 
quaham  were  at  Acawam  when  the  Tarratines  made  an  atfck,  but  whether 
by  concert  or  accident  is  not  clear. 

To  the  number  of  100  men,  in  three  canoes,  the  Tarratines  came  out  on 
this  enterprise,  on  the  8  August  following.  They  attacked  MoKononomo  and 
his  guests  in  bis  wifwam  in  the  night,  killed  seven  men,  wounded  MoKomh- 
noma  himself^  and  MordauHmipait,  and  Wonohaquahamj  and  several  othere  who 
afterwards  died.  They  took  the  wife  of  MoniowcmpaU  captive,  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Mraham  Skwrd  of  Pemmaquid  ransomed  her,  and  sent  her  home, 
where  she  arrived  on  tlie  17  September  the  same  autumn.**  From  Mr.  Cob- 
bets  account,  it  appeara  that  they  came  against  the  Enrlish,  who,  but  for  an 
Indian,  named  Robitij  would  have  been  cut  off,  as  the  id>le  men  at  this  time, 
belonging  to  Ipswich,  did  not  exceed  30 ;  and  most  of  these  were  from  home 
on  the  day  the  attack  was  to  have  been  made.  Robin,  having  by  some  means 
found  out  their  intentions,  went  to  John  Perkini,]^  and  told  him  that  on  such 
a  day  four  Tarratines  woidd  come  and  invite  the  English  to  trade,  "and  draw 
them  down  the  hill  to  the  water  side,"  when  40  canoes  full  of  armed  Indians 
would  be  ready,  under  "  the  brow  of  the  hill,"  to  fall  upon  them.  It  turned 
out  as  Robin  had  reported ;  but  the  Indians  were  flightened  off  by  a  false 
show  of  numbers,  an  old  drum,  and  a  few  guns,  without  eStctmg  their 
objecttt 

We  hear  no  more  of  him  until  1644,  March  8,  when,  at  a  court  held  in 
Boston,  "  CvUhanukin  and  SmMtw-Sachan,  Magconomo,  ^aikacowam  and  9fa8- 
iamagin,  two  sachems  near  tne  great  hill  to^  the  west,  called  WackuMU,  came 
into  Uie  court,  and,  according  to  their  former  tender  to  the  governor,  desimi 
to  be  received  under  our  protection§§  and  government,  upon  the  same  terms 

•  1  Coll.  Maw.  Hist  Soc.  u  167. 

t  Hist.  N.  En^and. 

X  Tliis  is  doulHless  the  most  correct  tpelling  of  bis  oame.  It  is  scarce  spelt  twice  alike  ir 
tbe  MS.  records. 

6  Records  of  Gen.  Court,  ▼.  381.  |  Prince,  357. 

i  Hubbard's  Ti,E.  145, 

••  Winthrop't  JouT.^I.ewis*t  Hist.  I^ynn,  39,  iO^Fdt't  Hist.  Ipswich,  8. 

ft  Quarter-master, ''  living  then  in  a  little  hut  upon  his  father's  island  on  this  side  of  J<H>f 
ty'sNeck."    MB,  Namsthye, 

\\  CobbeVt  M8.  Narraiive. 

i^  They  desired  this  from  their  great  fear  of  the  Mohawks,  it  is  said. 
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Chap.  HI.]  MONTOWAMPATE^WONOHAQUAHAM.  Ill 

that  Pmmkam  and  Saamonoce  were.  So  we  Gausing  them  to  underatand  the 
artlclea,  and  all  the  ten  Gommandments  of  God,  and  they  fi^eely  aaaenting  to 
all,*  they  were  solemnly  received,  and  then  presented  the  court  with  twenty- 
six  fathom  of  wampum,  and  the  court  gave  each  of  them  a  coat  of  two  yards 
of  doth,  and  their  dinner;  and  to  them  and  their  men,  every  one  of  them,  a 
cup  of  sac  at  their  departure ;  so  they  took  leave,  and  went  away  very  joyful"  f 

In  the  Town  Recc«ds  of  Ipswich,  under  date  18  June  1658,  a  grant  is  made  to 
the  widow  of  Mascononomo,  of  **that  parcel  of  land  which  her  husband  had 
f..*uced  in,"  so  lonff  as  she  eliould  remain  a  widow.  Her  husband  was  the  last 
of  the  sachems  of  Agawam,  and  with  him,  says  Mr.  Feit,  descended  **  his  feble 
and  broken  scepter  to  the  grave."  He  died  on  the  6  March,  1658,  and  woh 
^.  buried  on  Sagamore  Hill,  now  within  the  boimds  of  Hamilton.    His  gun  and 

'  other  valuable  implements  were  interred  with  him.    **  Idle  curiosity,  wanton, 

I  sacrilegious  sport,  prompted  an  individual  to  dig  up  the  remains  of  this  chief, 

and  to  carry  his  scull  on  a  pole  through  Ipswich  streets.  Such  an  act  of  bar- 
barity was  severely  froMmed  upon,  and  speedily  visited  with  retributive  civil 
Justice."  t 

MONTOWAMPATE,  sagamore  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead,  was  known  more 
generally  auMmg  the  whites  as  Sagamore  Jamu,  He  was  son  of  Mmepashemd^ 
and  brother  of  fVonohaquaham  and  ff^rmepurkitt,^  He  died  in  163^1,  of  the 
small-pox,  ''with  most  of  his  people.  It  is  said  that  these  two  promised,  if 
ever  they  recovered,  to  live  with  the  Enghsh,  and  serve  tneir  God."|| 
Mmtaufompatej  having  been  defrauded  of  20  beaver-skins,  by  a  man  named 
ff^atU^  who  had  since  gone  to  England,  he  went  to  Gov.  Witdhrop  on  the  26 
March,  1631,  to  know  how  he  shomd  obtain  recompense.  The  governor  gave 
him  a  letter  to  Emanuel  Dotrmngy  Esq.  of  London,  from  which  circumstance 
it  would  seem  that  the  chief  determined  to  go  there ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
actuaUy  visited  England  and  received  his  due.f  The  histories  of  those  times 
give  a  mekmcholy  picture  of  the  distresses  caused  by  the  small-pox  amon^  the 
*•  wretched  natives."  "  There  are,"  says  Mather^  "  some  old  planters  mirviving 
to  this  day,  who  helped  to  bury  the  dead  Indians ;  even  whole  families  of 
them  all  dead  at  once.  In  one  of  the  wigwams  they  found  a  poor  infant  suck- 
ing at  the  breast  of  the  dead  mother."**  The  same  author  observes  that,  before 
the  disease  began,  the  Indians  had  begun  to  quarrel  with  the  English  about 
the  Ixmnds  of  their  lands,  ''  but  God  ended  the  controversy  by  sending  the 
small-pox  among  the  Indians  at  Saugus,  who  were  before  that  time  exceeding- 
ly numerous." 

We  hare  mentioned  another  of  the  family  of  Nantpashem/d^  also  a  sachem. 
This  was  W(miohaquahotmy  called  by  the  English  Sagamore  John,  of  Winisimet 
His  residence  was  at  what  was  dien  call^  Rumn^marsh,  part  of  which  is 
DOW  in  Chelsea  and  part  in  Saugus.§  As  early  as  1^1,  he  had  cause  to  com- 
plain that  some  of  the  Engl£h  settlers  had  burnt  two  of  his  wigwama 
*•  Which  wigwams,"  says  Governor  Z>u<fley,tt  "were  not  inhabited,  but  stood  in 
a  place  convenient  for  their  shelter,  when,  upon  occasion,  they  should  travel 
that  way."  The  court,  upon  examination,  found  that  a  servant  of  Sir  R,  Sni- 
UmstaU  had  been  the  means  of  the  mischief^  whose  master  was  ordered  to 
make  satis&ction,  ''which  he  did  by  seven  yards  of  cloth,  and  that  his  servant 
pay  him,  at  the  end  of  his  time,  fifhr  shillings  sterling."||  Sagamore  John  died 
at  Winisimet,  in  1633,  of  the  smaLl-pox.§§  He  desired  to  b^me  acquainted 
with  the  Englishmen's  God,  m  his  sickness,  and  requested  them  to  take  his 
two  sons  and  instruct  them  in  Christianity,  which  they  did.|||| 

ffmnepurkiit,^%  who  married  a  daughter  of  Pa8saconmomi,meikea  considera- 
ble figure  also  in  our  Indian  annals.  He  was  bom  about  1616,  and  siicceedcd 
MoTitotvampate  at  his  death,  in  1633.    The  English  called  him  George  Rvanney' 

*  The  articles  which  they  subscribed,  will  be  seen  at  large  when  the  Manuscript  Hist,  of  the 
Praying  Inditms,  by  Dmel  GooktHj  shall  be  published.  They  do  not  read  precisely  a » 
Rodered  by  WhUhrop. 

t  Wintkrof^t  Journal.  X  Hist.  Ipswich,  5.  "J  Lewis's  Hist  Lvnn,  16,  17. 

■  Hist,  of  New  England,  195.  IT  Histor;r  of  Lynn,  38.  ♦*  Relation,  &c.  23. 

tt  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincob,  25,  edition  1G96. 

tt  PrineeU  Chronology.  $$  History  of  New  England,  195, 650. 

1 1  Woader-wvking  Providence.  f  IT  Spelt  also  WxnwtperkH 
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112  MANATAHQUA.—NATTAHATTA  WANTS.  [Book  U 

marshy  and  at  one  tinie  he  was  proprietor  of  Deer  Island,  in  Boston  harbor 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  went  to  Barbadoes.  It  is  supposed  that  ht- 
was  carried  there  with  the  prisoners  who  were  sold  for  slaves,  at  the  end  of 
Philip's  war.  He  died  soon  after  his  return,  in  1684,  at  the  house  of  Mumm- 
quasH,  aged  68  yeai-s.**  Mawaydamudnt^  daughter  of  Po^tcontim,  is  also  men* 
tioiied  as  his  wLfe,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.* 

Manatahquoj  called  also  BUuk-toUliamy  wad  a  sachem,  and  proprietor  o'  N.i- 
hant,  when  the  adjacent  country  was  settled  by  the  whites.  Ha  father  ved 
nt  Swampscot,  and  vths  also  a  sagamore,  but  probably  was  dead  befoiv  th.; 
English  settled  in  the  country .f  A  traveller  in  this  then  %  wilderness  w  )rid, 
thus  notices  HlUiam,  and  his  possessing  Nahant  ''One  B^db-triUioirt,  an 
Indian  Duke,  out  of  his  generosity  gave  this  place  in  general  to  the  plantation 
of  Saugus,  so  that  no  o3ier  can  appropriate  it  to  himself."  Re  was  a  great 
friend  to  the  whites,  but  his  friendship  was  repaid,  as  was  that  of  many  others 
of  that  and  even  much  later  times.  There  was  a  man  by  the  nanie  of  WaUtr 
BagnaU,  nicknamed  Grtat  ff'ot,  **a  vricked  fellow,"  who  had  much  wronger  I 
the  Indiaiis,§  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Saco  River,  probably  by  some  of 
those  whom  he  had  defrauded.  This  was  in  October,  1631.  As  some  v»»iels 
were  upon  the  eastern  coast  in  search  of  pirates,  in  January,  1633,  they  put  iii 
at  Richmond's  IslaAd,  where  they  fell  in  with  Black-wiUianu    This  Wv\s  the 

{)lace  where  Bagnall  had  been  killed  about  two  years  before ;  but  whether  he 
lad  any  thing  to  do  vrith  it,  does  not  appear,  nor  do  I  find  that  any  one,  even 
his  murderers,  pretended  he  was  any  way  implicated ;  but,  out  of  revenge  for 
BagnaWa  death,  these  pirate-hunters  hanged  Black-wiUiam*  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  particularly  mentioned  ||  that  BagnaU  vrss  killed  by  Squuhrc^ad  and  his 
men,  some  Indians  bek)n^g  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

This  Squidraysety  or  Scttterygussdy.  for  whose  act  Manatahqua  Pi^ffered,  was 
the  first  sachem  who  deeded  land  in  Falmouth,  Maine.  A  cn'ek  near  the 
mouth  of  Presumpscot  River  perpetuates  his  name  to  this  dav.  Mr,  fViUis 
supposes  he  was  sachem  of  the  Aucocisco  tribe,  who  inhabited  L  H.*^  ^n  the 
Anoroecoggin  and  Saco  rivers;  and  that  from  Aucocisco  come.  0.1800.11 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  BagnaU  deserved  his  fete,**  if  aii,\  ceserve 
such  ;  but  the  other  was  the  act  of  v^ite  men,  and  we  leave  the  ^\  oer  to 
draw  the  parallel  between  the  two :  perhaps  he  will  inquire,  Wert  the  im'«  ierers 
of  MAifATAHqcTA  hrougld  to  justice  f  All  vre  can  answer  is.  The  records  :tre  si- 
lent.   Perhaps  it  was  consicfered  an  offset  to  the  murder  of  BagnalL 

Mittahattaioants,  in  the  year  1642,  sold  to  Simon  Jfillardy  in  behalf  of  **  Mr. 
ffintkrop,  Mr.  Dudku,  Mr.  NbweUy  and  Mr.  Alden^  a  large  tract  of  land  upon 
lx)th  sides  Concord  River.  "Mr.  Wiidhropy  our  present  governor,  1260  acres, 
Mr.  DiuUev,  1500  acres,  on  the  S.  £.  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  JVowell,  500  acres, 
and  Mr.  AUen,  500  acresy  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  the  river,  and  in  consideration 
hereof  the  said  Simon  giueth  to  the  said  NiUtahattauHmls  six  iadom  of  waom- 
pampege,  one  v?astcoat,  and  one  breeches,  and  the  said  JSTattahattctioanis  doth 
t'ovenant  and  bind  himself,  that  hee  nor  any  other  Indians  shall  set  tra[>s  with- 
in  this  ground,  so  as  any  catde  might  recieve  hurt  thereby,  and  what  catue 
shall  receive  hurt  by  this  meanes,  hee  shall  be  lyable  to  make  it  good."  [[n 
the  deed,  JSTattahattcaoants  is  called  sachem  of  that  land.l 

Witnessed  in^  The  mark  of  #  NATAHATTAWAfrrs. 

three  tohites.  The  mark  of  #  Winnipin,  an  Indian 

tliat  traded  for  iwiutf 

The  tuime  of  this  chiei^  as  appears  from  documents  copied  by  Mr.  Shattuck^iX 
was  understood  Tahattatvan,  Tahattawants,  Mawan,  Attawanee,  and  Ahatawa- 
nee.    He  was  sachem  of  Musketaquid,  since  Concord,  and  a  supporter  and 

*  Hist.  Lynn.  f  Hist  N.  Eng. 

1 1633.    WiUiam  Wood,  author  of  New  Eng.  Proapect. 

6  IVtt«//trop'#  Journal,  i.  G2,  63.  Q  Winthropf  ib. 

IT  Col.  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  i.  68. 

**  He  had,  in  about  three  years,  by  extortion,  as  we  infer  from  Winthrop,  accumulated 
alKMit  £400  from  amoiuf  the  Indians.    See  Journal  td  jupra. 
ft  Suffolk  Records  of  Deeds,  vol.  i.  No.  34.        tt  H'lst  Cooeord,  Mass.  jmmmi  ckap.  i. 
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Chap.  m.J  WAHGUMACUT.-JACK^TRAW.  113 

profMigator  of  ChiiBtianity  among  bis  people,  and  an  honest  and  upright  man. 
The  celebrated  Waban  married  his  eldest  daughter.  John  Tahattawan  was  his 
son,  who  lived  at  Nashoba,  where  he  was  chief  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians — 
a  deserving  Indian.  He  died  about  1670.  His  widow  was  daughter  of  John, 
sneamore  of  Patucket,  upon  the  Merrimack,  who  married  Oonamor,  anothei 
ruler  of  the  praying  Indians,  of  Marlborough.  Her  only  son  by  T(maUctwan  * 
was  killed  by  some  white  nifiians,  who  came  upon  them  while  in  their  wi^ 
warns,  and  his  mother  was  badly  wounded  at  the  same  time.  Of  this  affau 
we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  be  more  particular.  Mumashquaw,  ap 
other  daughter,  married  ^aaniiheoWj  called  JoJm  Hutmas,  who  died  at  Natick, 
aged  110  years. 

We  know  veiy  little  of  a  sacjiem  of  the  name  of  Wahgumaeut,\  except  that 
lie  lived  upon  Coimecticut  River,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1631,  with  a  request 
to  the  governor  **to  have  some  English  to  plant  in  his  country;"  and  as  an 
inducement,  said  he  would  ^  find  them  com,  and  give  them,  yearly,  80  skins 
of  beaver."  The  governor,  however,  dismissed  him  without  giving  him  anv 
encouragement;  doubting,  it  seems,  the  reality  of  his  firiendsbip.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  was  sincere,  as  he  was  at  this  time  in  great  fear  of  the 
Pequots,  and  judged  that  if  some  of  the  English  would  reside  with  him,  he 
should  be  able  to  maintain  his  country. 

There  accompanied  FTahgumacvt  to  Boston  an  Indian  named  Jadutfrawl 
who  was'  his  interpreter,  and  Sasamore  John.  \if%  have  labored  to  find  some 
further  particulars  of  hiin,  but  all  that  we  can  ascertain  with  certainty,  is,  that 
he  had  uved  some  time  in  England  with  Sir  WoMer  Ralegh.^    How  Sir  fValier 

*Hr.  Gootin  writes  this  name  Tohatoonerf  that  of  the  father  Tahattawarre.  MS.  Hist, 
Proving  Indians,  10$. 

t  WmhginnaaUf  according  to  Mr.  Savers  reading  of  Wtntkrop.  Oar  text  is  aecordinr 
to  Princtj  who  also  nsed  WinikroD  in  MS.  It  is  truly  diverting  to  see  how  tbo  author  oT 
TUes  cf  the  Indians  has  displavea  bis  invention  upon  the  passage  in  Winihrop^s  Journal 
bringing  to  our  knowledge  this  chief.  We  will  give  the  passage  of  IVinihrapf  that  the  reader 
nav  ju<lge  whether  great  ienoranee,  or  misrepresentation  **  of  set  purpose ''  be  chargeable 
lo  nim.  "  He  [Gov.  Winmrop}  discovered  after  £  IVd^nnacid  was  gone],  that  the  said 
lagaiBore  is  a  verv  treacherous  man,  and  at  war  with  the  Pekoath  (a  far  greater  sagamore.") 
Now,  every  child  that  has  read  abNout  the  Indians,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  know  that  the 
■wanmg  ol  Pekoath  was  mistaken  by  the  governor,  and  no  more  meant  a  chief  than  the 
Massasoits  meant  what  the  Plimouth  people  first  supposed  it  to  mean.  In  the  one  case,  the 
name  of  a  tribe  was  mistaken  for  that  of  a  chief,  and  in  the  other  the  chief  for  the  tribe. 
Mistakes  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  before  our  fathers  became  acquainted  with  the 
*xnntxy,  WhUhrcp  says,  too,  the  Mohawks  was  a  great  sachem.  Now,  who  ever  thought 
there  was  a  chief  of  that  name  T 

X  Probably  so  named  from  the  Maidstone  minister,  who  flourished  in  Wat  Tyia^s  rebellion, 
and  whose  real  name  was  Jokn  Ball,  but  afterwards  nick-named  Jatk  Strata.  He  became 
rtwplain  to  Wa^s  army,  they  having  let  him  out  of  prison.  A  teit  which  be  made  great  use 
of  m  preaching  to  his  uberators  was  this  :— 

When  Adam  dalfe  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ? 

Has  we  apprehend  was  construed,  Down  with  the  nobility!    See  Rapines  Eng.  i.  467.    In 
Keimet,  \.  247,  John  Wraw  is  called  Jack  Straw.    He  was  beheaded. 

A  <^  The  imputation  of  the  first  bringing  in  of  tobacco  into  England  lies  on  this  heroic  knieht 
WinstanUy's  Worthies,  259.  "  Besides  the  consumption  of  the  purse,  and  impairing  of  our 
inward  parts,  the  immoderate,  vain  and  phantastical  abuse  of  the  hellish  weed,  corrupteth  the 
natural  sweetness  of  the  breath,  stupifielb  the  brain;  and  indeed  is  so  prejudicial  to  the 
general  esteem  of  our  country.'^  Aid.  211.  AVhetner  Jack-straw  were  the  servant  who 
acted  a  part  in  tbo  often-lold  anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  smoking  tobacco,  on  its  first 
being  taken  to  England,  we  shall  not  presume  to  assert ;  huif  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote,  we 
win  admit  the  &ct ;  it  a  variously  related,  but  is  said  to  be,  m  substance,  as  follows.  At  one 
time,  it  was  so  veir  unpopular  to  use  tobacco  in  any  way  in  En^and,  that  many  who  had  got 
attached  to  it,  ased  it  only  privately.  Sir  Walter  was  smokinr  m  his  study,  at  a  certain  time, 
and,  being  thirsty,  called  to  his  servant  to  bring  him  a  tankard  of  beer.  Jack  hastily  obeyed 
the  sommons,  and  Sir  Walter,  forgetting  to  cease  smokingr,  was  in  the  act  of  spouting^  a 
vohnne  of  smoke  from  his  mouth  wten  bis  servant  entered.  Jack,  seeinr  b'ls  master  smoking 
proffigiously  at  the  mouth,  thought  no  other  but  he  was  all  on  fire  inside,  bavinr  never  seen 
uitb  a  phenomenon  in  all  England  before ;  dashed  the  quart  of  liquor  at  once  in  his  face,  and 
ran  out  screamin;;,  "  Massa's  a  fire !  Massa's  a  fire ! " 

Having  dismisted  the  servant,  every  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  few  words  concerninr 


his  master.    Sir  Walter  Ralegh  may  trulv  be  said  lo  have  lived  m  an  age  fruitful  in  great  and 
worthy  characters.    Captain  John  Smith  comes  to  our  notice  throucb  bis  acency,  and  the 
10*  H 
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114  JAUES-PRINTER,  OR  JAMES-THE-PRINTER.  [Book  D 

came  by  bim,  does  not  scmslactorily  appear.  Captams  Amidas  and  Bariow 
sailed  to  America  in  his  employ,  and  on  their  return  carried  over  two  natives 
fit>m  Virguiin,  whose  names  were  Wanchut  and  MwnUo?  It  is  barely  possible 
that  one  of  these  was  aflerwards  Jack-strato, 

A  Nipmuck  Indian,  of  no  small  note  in  his  time,  it  may  in  the  next  place  be 
proper  to  notice. 

James  Prinler,  or  JameS'the-minUr,  was  the  son  of  JVaofu,  brother  of  TSiia- 
petriUtnf  and  Anaweakin.  When  a  child,  he  was  instructed  at  the  Indian 
charity  school,  at  Cambridse.  In  1659,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  Sctmuei 
Gretrij  to  learn  the  printers  business  ;t  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  niii 
away  from  his  master  in  1675.  If,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  16  years,  one 
could  not  leave  his  master  without  the  charge  (y  absconding,  at  least,  both  the 
master  and  apprentice  should  be  pitied,    ui  relation  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Lhib^ 

renowned  first  English  circumnavi^tor  was  bis  contemporary.  He,  like  the  last  named,  was 
bom  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  m  Iddt,  in  the  parish  of  Budley.  Sir  Humplirey  Oilbert, 
so  well  known  in  our  annals,  was  his  half-brother,  his  father  having  married  Sir  Humphrti/s 
mother,  a  widow*,  by  whom  he  had  Walter,  a  fourth  son.f  The  ^at  successes  and  <fis- 
coveries  of  the  celebrated  admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  En^isb 
nation  in  maritime  affairs,  and  consequent  thereupon  was  the  settlement  of  North  America ; 
as  gr^at  an  era,  to  say  the  least,  as  was  ever  recorded  in  history.  No  one  shone  more 
conspicuous  in  those  undertaking  than  Sir  Waller  Ralegh.  AAer  persevering  a  long  time, 
he  established  a  colony  in  Virfi^nia,  in  1607.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valor  an<r  address,  and 
a  favorite  with  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  promoter  of  his  undertakings,  one  of  who«e 
"  maids  of  honor  "  he  married.  In  this  aflair  some  charge  him  with  havine  first  dishonored 
that  lady,  and  was  for  a  time  under  the  queen's  displeasure  in  consequence,  out  marrying  her 
restored  him  to  favor.  The  city  of  Ralegh  in  Virginia  was  so  named  by  his  direction.  He 
was  conspicuous  with  Drake  and  Hotcard  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1688. 
On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was  imprisoned  almost  13  years  in  the  tower  of  London,  upon 
the  charge  of  treason.  It  was  during  his  imprisonment  that  he  wrote  his  great  and  learned 
work,  the  Hittory  of  the  World.  The  alleged  crime  of  treason  has  long  since  been  viewed 
by  all  the  world  as  without  foundation,  and  tne  punishment  of  Ralegh  reflects  all  its  blackness 
upon  the  character  of  James  I.  The  ground  of  the  chaive  was,  that  Ralegh  and  others  were 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  were  designing  to  place  on  the  throne  Arabella.  Stewart.t 
He  was  never  pardoned,  although  the  king  set  him  at  liberty,  and  permitted  him  to  go  on  an 
expedition  to  South  America  in  search  of  a  ^Id  mine  of  which  be  had  gained  some  intima- 
tions in  a  previous  visit  to  thase  countries.  His  attempt  to  find  gold  failed,  but  he  took  the 
town  of  St.  Thomas,  and  established  in  it  a  garrison.  This  was  a  depredation,  as  Spain 
find  England  were  then  at  peace,  but  Rcdegk  had  the  kind's  commission.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  complained  loudly  against  the  transaction,  and  the  miserable  JameSf  to  extricate 
himself,  and  appease  the  Spanish  king,  ordered  Ralegh  to  be  seized  on  his  return,  who,  upon 
the  old  chaise  of  treason,  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  which  was  executed  upon  him  z9th 
Oct.  1618.$  "  I  shall  only  hint,"  says  Eh*.  PolwheleJi^  "that  the  execution  of  this  great  man, 
whom  James  was  advised  to  sacrifice  to  the  advancement  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  hath  left  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  memorj'  of  that  misguided  monarch."  It  appears  from  another  account  H 
that  Sir  Walter,  on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko,  was  taJcen  "  desperately  sick,"  and 
sent  forward  a  company  under  one  of  his  captains  in  search  of  the  gold  mine.  That  they 
ivert>  met  by  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  them,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  their  assault- 
ing St.  Thomas,  and  being  obliged  to  descend  the  river  without  efiectiiig  the  object  they 
were  upon. 

The  following  circumstance  respecting  the  celebrated  History  of  the  World,  not  being 
gwoerally  known,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  The  first  volume  (which  is  what 
we  have  of  it)  was  published  before  he  was  imprisoned  the  last  time.  Just  before  his  execu- 
tion, he  sent  for  the  publisher  of  it.  When  he  came.  Sir  Walter  took  him  by  the  band,  and, 
"  af\er  some  discourse,  askt  him  how  that  work  of^  his  sold.  Mr.  Burre  [the  name  of  the 
publisher]  returned  this  answer,  that  it  had  sold  so  slowly  that  it  had  undone  him.  At  which 
words  of  nis,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  stepping  to  his  desk,  reaches  his  other  part  of  his  history  to 
Mr.  Burre,  which  he  had  brought  down  to  the  times  he  lived  in }  clapping  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  he  took  the  other  unprinted  part  of  his  works  into  his  hand,  with  a  sigh,  saying,  *  Ah, 
my  friend,  bath  the  first  part  undone  thee,  the  second  volume  shall  undo  no  more;  this 
nngratefiil  world  is  unworthy  of  it.'  When,  immediately  going  to  the  fire-side,  threw  it  in 
and  set  his  foot  on  it  till  it  was  consumed."** 

•  See  Cayley's  Life  Sir  W.  Ralegh,  i.  70.  ed.  Lond.  1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

f  Some  author  of  Indian  tales  might  delist  himself  for  a  lonr  time  in  ringiner  changes  on 
*hi^  Indian  preacher's  name,  without  inventing  any  new  ones ;  for  it  is  not,  as  I  remember, 
ipeU  twice  alike  in  our  authorities.  \  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing. 

•  <(  Of  Otko  Gi'beri,  of  Compton,  Esq."    PolwhtU**  Hist.  Dmon,  It.  919. 

i  Stithy  HiKt.  Virginin,  7.    Second  son,  rays  Mr.  PolwheU,  Devon,  ii.  919. 
Rapines  Eiig.  ii.  161.  «  Tlndal's  notes  in  Rapin,  it.  19S. 

Hist.  DevonshifR,  i.  95U.  IT  Winttanley,  Worthies,  956. 

•  Winsunley,  Worthies,  957. 
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IrrdsKys^^  ^He  had  attuned  some  skill  in  printinj^,  and  might  have  attained 
tP'-ie^  had  he  not,  like  a  false  villain,  ran  away  m>m  his  master  before  his 
t'lne  was  out.**  And  the  same  author  observes  that  the  name  printer  ^ras 
•uperadded  to  distiaguish  him  from  others  named  James. 

Dr.  /.  Mather  f  has  this  record  of  James-jninter,  **  July  8,  [1676.]  Whei  eas 
the  council  at  JBoston  had  lately  emitted  a  declaradon,  sifnifying,  that  such 
Indians  as  did,  within  14  days,  come  in  to  the  English,  miffht  hope  for  mercy, 
divers  of  them  did  this  day  return  from  amonff  the  Nipmucks.  Among 
others,  Jwnes,  nn  Indian,  who  could  not  only  read  and  write,  but  had  learned 
the  art  of  printing,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy,  did  venture  himself  upon  the 
mercy  and  truth  of  the  English  declaration,  which  he  had  seen  and  read, 
promising  for  the  future  to  venture  his  life  against  the  common  enemy.  He 
and  the  other  now  rome  in,  affirm  that  v^  manv  of  the  Indians  are  dead 
since  this  war  began  and  f  :«at  more  have  died  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  respect 
of  discuses,  fluxes  and  fevers,  which  have  been  amongst  them,  than  have  been 
killed  with  the  sword." 

Mr.  Humat  says,]:  it  was  owing  to  the  amorpatrue  of  James-printer  that  he 
left  his  master  and  joined  in  PhiUp*a  war.  But  how  much  amor  patruB  he 
must  have  had  to  have  kept  him  an  apprentice  16  years  is  not  mentioned. 

It  was  in  1685  that  the  second  edition  of  the  famous  Indian  Bible  vna 
completed.  From  the  following  testimony  of  Mr.  Eliot  will  be  seen  how 
much  the  success  of  that  und^takin^  was  considered  to  depend  on  James- 
Ike^prinier.  In  1683,  in  writing  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  at  London,  Mr.  Eliot 
says,  ^'I  desire  to  see  it  done  before  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years,  that  I 
'»nnot  expect  to  live  long;  besides,  we  have  but  one  man,  viz.  the  Indian 
Printer,  that  is  aUe  to  compose  the  sheets,  and  correct  the  press  with  under- 
standing." In  another,  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  a  year  after,  he  says, 
^  Our  mvr  progress  needeth  an  apology.  We  have  been  much  hindered  by 
the  sickness  the  last  year.  Our  workmen  have  been  all  sick,  and  we  have  but 
few  hands,  (at  printing,)  one  Englishman,  and  a  boy,  and  one  Indian,"  &c 

This  Indian  was  undoubtedly  James-the-printer.  And  Mr.  Tlumas  adds, 
**'  Some  of  James*s  descendants  were  not  long  since  living  in  Grafton ;  they 
bore  the  surname  of  PrinterJ"§ 

There  was  an  Indian  named  Job  Nesutan,  who  was  also  concerned  in  the 
Jhrst  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible.  He  was  a  valiant  soldier,  and  went  with  the 
En^iislB  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  first  expedition  to  Mount  Hope,  where  he 
was  slain  in  battle.  "  He  was  a  very  good  ling^uist  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
was  Mr.  JEUiofs  assistant  and  interpreter  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
other  books  in  the  Indian  language.") 

In  a  letter  of  the  commissioners  of  the  U.  C.  of  New  England,  to  the 
COTponition  in  England,  we  find  this  postscript. — ^"Two  of  the  Indian  youths 
formerly  t3rought  up  to  read  and  write,  are  put  apprentice;  the  one  to  a 
carpenter,  the  other  to  Mr.  Green  the  printer,  who  take  their  trades  and 
follow  their  business  very  welL"  JameS'tke-printer  was  probably  one  of  these. 
^^esutan,  'we  presume,  was  only  an  interpreter.  The  above-mentioned  letter 
was  dated  10th  Sept.  1660. 

In  1696,  James  was  teacher  to  ^ve  Indian  fiunilies  at  Hassinammisco.^ 
In  1709,  he  seems  to  have  ^t  through  with  his  apprenticeship,  and  to  have 
bad  some  interest  in  carry  inf^  on  the  printing  business.  For,  in  the  title 
p^es  of  the  Indian  and  English  Psalter,  printed  in  that  year,  is  this  imprmt: 
-TOSTON,  N.  E.  UppriMamwnne  an  B.  Green,  &  J.  PRINTER,  vndche 
pMantamwe  Chapaawkkt  vt  N'euo  England,  &c  1709." 

We  shall  dow  pass  to  notice  a  Massachusetts  sachem,  who,  like  too  many 
others,  does  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage;  nevertheless,  we  doubt  not  but 
as  much  so  as  he  deserves,  as  by  the  sequel  will  be  seen.    We  mean 

KtUehmaldn,  known  also  by  several  other  names,  or  variations  a£  the  same 
name ;  as,  Kutshamaqtdn,  Cvtthamoquen,  Cutchamokin,  and  many  more,  as,  in 

*  Narrative,  96.  t  Brief  llist  89.  1  Hist.  Printing,  t.  29a 

^Hisl.  Priming,  i.  S9t,  293.  B  Gookin,  Hist,  Praying  imUam, 

1 1nformatioo  nrom  Mr.  £.  TWilcrmon,  Jr.-— Hassinaminiseo,  Hassanamesit,  &e.  signified 
a  piact  of  stones.    Thomas,  a/  supra. 
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different  parts  of  oar  work,  extraetB  will  neoesBnrily  ahow.  He  was  one  of 
those  sachems  who,  in  1643^-4,  signed  a  submiflsion  to  the  English,  as  hai 
been  mentioned  in  a  preoedinff  chapter. 

In  1696,  Kutshamakm  soM  to  the  people  of 'Dorchester,  Uncataquisset, 
being  the  part  of  that  town  since  called  Milton.  This,  it  appears,  was  at  some 
period  his  residence.  Though  he  was  a  sachem  under  Woosamtqwnj  yet,  like 
Caunbiianlf  he  was  opposed  to  the  setdement  of  the  English  in  his  country. 
He  soon,  howerer,  be^Mune  reconciled  to  it,  and  became  a  Christian.  When 
Mr.  EHM  desired  to  know  why  he  was  opposed  to  his  people*^  becoming 
Christians,  he  saki,  then  they  would  pay  him  no  tribute. 

When  the  English  of  Massachusetts  sent  to  Canommu^  to  inquire  hito  the 
cause  of  the  murder  of  John  (Hdham,  KvUihamakin  accompuiied  them  as 
interpreter,  fighter,  or  whatever  was  required  of  him. 

As  no  satidaction  could  be  had  of  the  Pequots,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  O^ 
Aom,  it  was  resolved,  in  1696,  to  send  an  army  into  their  country  **  to  fight  with 
them,"  if  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English,  as  a  recompense,  v^re  not  to  be 
obtained  without  The  armament  consisted  of  about  90  men.  These  first 
went  to  Block  Island,  where  they  saw  a  few  Indians  before  they  landed,  who, 
after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  which  wounded  two  of  the  English,  fled.  The 
Indians  had  here  **two  plantations,  three  miles  in  sunder,  and  about  60 
wigwams,  some  very  large  and  fiur,  and  above  200  acres  of  com."  This  the 
English  destroyed,  **  staved  seven  canoes,"  and  after  two  days  spent  in  this 
busmesB,  and  hunting  for  Indians  without  succen,  sailed  to  the  main  land, 
where  Kutshamakin  performed  his  part  in  hastening  on  the  Pequot  calamity. 
Having  waylaid  one  of  that  nation,  he  shot  and  s<»lped  him.  The  scalp  he 
sent  to  CoTumicttf,  who  sent  it  about  among  all  his  sachem  fiiends;  thus 
expressmg  his  approbation  of  the  murder,  and  willingness  to  engage  his 
fiiends  to  fight  for  the  English.  As  a  ftirther  proof  of  his  approval  of  the  act, 
he  not  only  thanked  the  English,  but  gave  Kutshamakin  four  fiithom  of 
wampum. 

Capt.  Lion  Gardener  gives  us  some  particulan  of  this  afi&ii\  which  are  very 
valuable  ft>r  the  lijriit  they  throw  on  this  part  of  our  eariy  transactions  with  the 
Pequots.  The  a&ir  we  have  just  mentioned  happened  unmediately  afbsr 
EnmcaU^  Jhtmer,  and  ITiuleTi^  arrived  at  Saybrook,  nrom  Block  Island.  Capt 
Oardentr  then  commanded  the  fort,  who  spoke  to  them  as  follows  of  their 
undertaking:  ^  You  come  hither  to  raise  these  wasps  about  my  ears,  and  then 
you  will  taEe  wing  and  flee  away."  It  so  came  to  pass ;  and  although  he  was 
much  opposed  to  their  going,  yet  they  went,  agr^ak^  to  their  instructions. 
Gardener  instructed  them  how  to  proceed,  to  avoid  bemg  surprised ;  but  the 
Indiana  played  them  a  Yankee  trick,  as  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 

On  coming  to  the  Pequot  town,  they  inauired  for  the  sachem,*  wishing  to 
parley  with  him:  his  people  sakl'^he  viras  DtHn  home,  but  within  three  hours 
he  would  come;  and  so  fnm  three  to  six,  and  thence  to  nine,  thero  came 
none."  But  the  Indians  came  fearlessly,  in  great  numbers,  and  spoke  to  them, 
through  the  interpreter,  Kutshamakin^  for  some  time.  This  delay  vras  a  strata- 
gem which  succeeded  well ;  for  they  rightly  guessed  that  the  English  had 
come  to  injure  them  in  their  persons,  or  property,  or  both.  Therefore,  while 
some  were  entertnining  the  English  with  wonls,  others  carried  ofif  their  efl*ectB 
and  hid  them.  When  they  had  done  this,  a  ngnal  was  given,  and  all  the 
Indians  ran  away.  The  English  then  fell  to  burning  and  destroying  every 
tiling  they  could  meet  with.  Gardener  had  sent  some  of  his  men  ^nth  the 
others,  who  were  unaccountably  left  on  shore  when  the  others  reembarked, 
nnd  weie  pursued,  toA  two  of  them  wounded  by  the  Indians. 

^The  Bay-men  killed  not  a  man,  save  that  one,  Kkhmniqwm^  an  Indian 
oachem  of  the  Bay,  killed  a  Pequit ;  and  thus  began  the  war  between  the 
Indians  and  us,  in  these  parts."  f  The  Pequots  henceforth  used  every  mean* 
t:"  kUl  the  English,  and  many  were  taken  by  them,  uid  some  tortured  in  their 
Manner.    ^Tbus  fiu^,"  adds  Gardener^  *^l  had  written  in  a  book,  that  all  men 

*  StuMKUM.  MjTt  Hl$ithrop  (i.  194.) ;  but  beinf  told  he  was  gooe  to  Loog  bland,  tha 
ral  demandad  to  aee  <^  the  other  sachem,  SccJ*  waieh  was  dovMlesf  i&momttUK 
f  9  ColL  Hist.  8oc.  iii.  141,  6cc. 
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Hid  posterity  mia^t  know  how  and  why  so  many  honeot  men  had  theff  bkM>d 
ahed^  yea,  and  some  flawed  alive,  others  cut  in  pieces,  and  some  roasted  alive, 
only  because  JSehamohmj  a  Bay  Indian,  killed  one  Pequot" 

To  sav  the  least  of  our  author,  he  had  the  best  possible  means  to  be  correcUy 
mformta  of  these  matters,  and  we  know  not  that  he  had  any  motive  to  mis- 
represent them. 

Governor  Winthrop  mentions,  under  date  1646,  that  Mr.  Eiioi  lectured 
constantly  ''one  week  at  the  wigwam  of  one  Wabon,  a  new  sachem  near 
Watertov^n  mill,  and  the  other  the  next  week  in  the  wigwam  of  CuMuxmddn^ 
near  Dorchester  milL"  We  shall  have  occasion  in  an^er  chapter  to  qpeak 
of  JSTiiMamaJfcm. 

In  1648,  Cuichamddn^  as  he  was  then  caUed,  and  Jqjeumg  appear  as  witnesses 
to  a  deed  made  by  another  Indian  called  CatOf  alias  Gowhnan.  Lane  and 
Orifftn  were  the  grantees  **  in  behalf*  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Sudbury." 
The  tract  of  land  sold  adjoined  Sudbury,  and  was  five  miles  square;  for 
which  Cato  received  five  pounda    Jqjeumf  was  brother  ta  Cofo.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Ab  grmt  nation  of  the  JfmrragUHsetg^Oeograph^  of  tikatr  eoun^^^CAiroincus 
— ^MiAirruirNOMOH^Ai#  reUuitmo — ^ids  the  Engltsh  in  dutrowng  the  Pequot9 — 
SeiU  Rkodo  Idandr—His  dtgunUiet  with  the  EngUsh^VintB  Booton^His  mag* 
manhmity  and  wdependeneo — Ckargred  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  whites — ^&y 
TtptU  it — Waiaivdanck  heeomes  his  secret  enemy— -His  speech  to  fFaiandance  and 
his  people — His  war  with  Uncos — His  capture  and  death — Circamstances  of  his 
ezecMtion — Participation  of  the  whites  therein — Impartial  view  of  that  affair — 
Traditions — Ninioret — Mexam,  alias  MEiAJio-^Jffair  of  Cutta^n  and  Uncos 
— Character  of  ^iscassassotick — Jfinigret  visits  the  Dutch — Recused  by  the  English 
of  plotting  totth  them — Jldy  defends  himself— J^otices  of  various  other  Indians^' 
War  between  Jfinigret  and  Aseassassotick — Present  condition  tf  his  descendants^' 
Purtksr  account  cf  Pessacus — Killed  by  the  Mohawks. 

The  bounds  of  Narraganset  vrere,  as  described  in  the  dmes  of  the  sachems,  f 
**  Plautuckit  River,  Quenebage[Quinebauge]and  Nipmuck,''northerly;<'  westerly 
bf  a  brook  called  Wequapaug,  not  far^  fit>m  Faquatuck  River;  southerly  by 
the  sea,  or  main  ocean ;  and  easterly  by  the  Nanhiganset  Bay,  wherein  lieth 
many  islands,  bv  deeds  bought  of  the  Nanhiganset  sachems."  Ooweesett  and 
Xiantiek,  though  sometimes  applied  to  this  country,  were  names  only  of  places 
within  it.  According  to  Mr.  Oookinj  *^  the  territoiy  of  their  sachem  extended 
about  90  or  40  miles  firom  Sekunk  River  and  Narragansitt  Bay,  including 
lUiode  Iskind  and  other  idands  in  that  bay."  Pawcatuck  River  separated 
(hem  fronn  the  Pequots.  This  nation,  under  Canonicus,  had,  in  1642,  arrived 
At  the  zenith  of  its  greamess,  and  viras  supposed  to  have  contained  a  population 
«»f  tkirhf  tkotaand.  This  estimate  was  by  Richard  SmUh,  jr.,  who,  with  his 
^her,  fivcd  in  their  country. 

In  1766,  or  about  that  year,  Mr.  Samud  Drake  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
Xarniganset  Indians.  This  catalogue  contained  the  names  of  about  315  per- 
rana.  Mr.  Drake  spent  14  years  among  them,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  a 
-K*hoolnmsler.  He  wrote  an  account  of  them,  but  whether  it  was  ever  pub- 
i'uihed  I  cannot  learn.  § 

A  census  of  those  odling  themselves  a  remnant  of  the  Narragansets,  taken 
Feb.  1832,  was  315;  only  seven  of  whom  were  unmixed.  The  Indians 
themselves  make  their  number  364.  | 

Of  the  earlv  times  of  this  nation,  some  of  the  first  English  inhabitants 
learned  from  the  old  Indians,  that  they  had,  previous  to  their  arrival,  a  sachem 
itamed  TashtastvuJt^  and  their  encomiums  upon  his  wisdom  and  valor  were 

*  SwCotk  Reg.  Deeds.  There  is  no  name  nmted  to  the  deed,  but  in  the  place  thereof,  is  the 
ftrntre  of  sonte  four-l«ned  animal  drawn  on  ma  back^ 


t  Sec  S  CoH.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  210.  t  Four  or  five  miles,  says  Gookin, 

I  See  BMtty's  Journal,  lOG.  |)  MS.  letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  E/y, 
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much  the  same  as  the  Dekwares  reported  of  their  great  chief  Tamanv ,  that 
since,  there  had  not  been  his  equal,  &c.  Tashtassudc  had  but  two  children,  a 
Bon  and  daughter ;  these  he  joined  in  marriage,  because  he  couJd  find  none 
wortliy  of  them  out  of  his  family.  The  product  of  this  marriage  was  four 
sons,  of  whom  Canomcus  was  the  oldest* 

Canonicus,!  the  great  sachem  of  the  Norragansets,  was  contemporary  witli 
Miantunnomoh,  who  was  his  nephew.  We  know  not  the  time  of  his  birth,  but 
a  son  of  his  was  at  Boston  in  1631,  the  next  year  after  it  was  settled.  But  th<^ 
time  of  his  death  is  minutely  recoided  by  Governor  HHnihropj  in  his  ^Journal," 
thus:  **  June  4,  1647.  CanoniaUj  the  great  sachem  of  Narraganset,  died,  u 
very  old  man.**  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  about  85  years  of  ag-^ 
when  he  died. 

The  Wampanoa^  were  in  great  fear  of  the  Narragansets  about  the  time  the 
Eufflish  came  to  Fhmouth,  and  at  one  time  war  actually  existed,  and  Massasoti 
fled  before  CanordcuSt  and  applied  to  the  English  for  protection. 

Edward  fVmsloiy  relates,  in  his  Good  News  from  New  England,  that,  in 
Feb.  1622,  Camonicus  sent  into  Plinriouth,  bv  one  of  his  men,  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  bound  with  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  and  there  lefl  them,  and  retired.  The 
Narragansets,  who  were  reported  at  this  time  **  many  thousand  strong,"  hearing 
of  the  weakness  of  the  English,  **  begun,  (says  the  above-named  author,)  to 
bi^eath  forth  many  threats  against  us,"  although  they  had  the  last  sunruner 
"desired  and  obtained  peace  with  us." — ^^ Insomuch  as  the  common  talk  of 
our  neighbor  Indians  on  all  sides  was  of  the  preparation  they  made  to  come 
against  us."  They  were  now  imboldened  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
English  had  just  added  to  their  numbers,  but  not  to  their  amns  nor  provisions. 
The  ship  Fortune  had,  not  long  before,  landed  35  persons  at  Plimouth,  and 
the  Narragansets  seem  to  have  been  well  uiformed  of  all  the  circumstances. 
This,  (says  Mr.  WinsUno,)  ^  occasioned  them  to  slight  and  brave  us  with  so 
many  threats  as  they  did.  At  length  came  one  of  them  to  us,  who  was  sent 
by  OmaumSy  their  chief  sachem  or  king,  acconripanied  with  one  Tokamahamon^ 
a  friendly  Indian.  This  messenger  inquired  for  TUquaniumy  our  interpreter, 
who  not  being  at  home,  seemed  rather  to  be  glad  than  sorry ;  and  leaving  for 
him  a  bundle  of  new  arrows,  lapped  in  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  desired  to  depart 
with  all  expedition." 

When  Squanto  was  made  acauainted  with  the  circumstance,  he  ^Id  the 
English  that  it  was  a  challenge  for  war.  Governor  Bradford  took  the  rattie- 
snake's  skin,  and  filled  it  with  powder  and  shot,  and  returned  it  to  Canonicua ; 
at  the  same  time  instructing  the  messenger  to  bid  him  defiance,  and  invite  him 
to  a  trial  of  strength.  The  messenger,  and  his  insulting  carriage,  had  the 
desired  effect  upon  CananicuSy  for  he  would  not  receive  the  skin,  and  it  was 
cast  out  of  every  community  of  the  Indians,  until  it  at  last  was  returned  to 
Plimouth,  and  all  its  contents.  This  was  a  demonstration  that  he  was  awed 
into  silence  and  respect  of  the  English,  by  the  decided  stand  and  hostile 
attitude  they  assumed. 

In  1(J21,  soon  after  the  war  with  Caunbttant  was  over,  among  those  who 
sought  the  friendship  of  the  English,  was  Canoniois  himself^  notwithstanding 
he  was  now  courting  war  again  so  soon.  He  had  doubtless  nearly  got  rid  of 
the  fear  that  the  news  of  l^ndish^a  conduct  first  inspired,  and  had  taken  up 
again  his  old  resolution  of  fighting  the  stranffers  at  Plimouth. 

He  is  mentioned  with  great  respect  by  Rev.  Roger  fVtUiamayt  "*  ^e  year 
1654.  After  observing  that  many  hundreds  of  the  Engli^  were  witnesses  to 
the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Narragansets,  he  says,  "  Their  late  famous  long- 
lived  Cauundcus  so  lived  and  died,  and  in  the  same  most  honorable  maimer 
and  solemnity,  (in  their  way,)  as  you  laid  to  sleep  your  prudent  peace-maker, 
Mr.  Winihropy  did  they  honor  this  their  prudent  and  peaceable  prince ;  yea, 

^  Hutchinson,  i.  458,  who  met  with  this  account  in  MS. ;  but  we  do  not  give  implicit  credit 
to  it,  as.  at  best,  it  is  tradition. 

f  'l*his  spelling  does  not  convey  the  true  proaunciation  of  the  name ;  other  spellitgs  will  be 
noticed  in  the  course  of  his  biography.  Its  sound  approached  so  near  the  Latin  woi-1  caiMm»> 
tu$,  that  it  became  confounded  with  it.     Qumumnt  was  early  written. 

t  Manuscript  letter  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
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dirou^  all  their  towns  and  countries  how  frequently  do  many,  and  oft  times, 
our  ^lelishmen  travel  alone  with  safety  and  loving  kindness  ?  " 

The  following  statement  of  Roger  fVUliams  is  in  a  deposition,  dated  Narra- 
ffanset,  18  June,  1682,  and,  although  varying  a  little  from  the  above,  contains 
Facts  very  pertinent  to  our  purpose.  He  says,  ^  I  testify  that  it  was  the  ffeneral 
and  constant  declaration,  that  Canonicus  his  father  had  three  sons,  whereof 
Canomcua  was  the  heir,  and  his  youngest  brother's  son  MeanHnomy  fbecause 
of  his  youth  I  was  his  marshal  and  executioner,  and  did  nothing  witnout  his 
uncle  vanomcus*  consent  And  therefore  1  declare  to  posterity,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  favor  that  God  gave  me  with  Canomcu$^  none  of  these  parts,  no, 
not  Rhode  Island,  had  been  purchased  or  obtained ;  for  I  never  got  any  thing 
of  CcMonicus  but  by  ffift" 

When  Mr.  John  Cndham  was  killed  near  Block  Island,  and  an  investigation 
set  on  foot  by  the  English  to  ascertain  the  murderers,  the^  were  flilly  satisfied 
that  Cammicus  and  Jmantunnomoh  had  no  hand  in  the  af&ir,  but  that  <<  the  six 
other  Narraganset  sachems  had."  No  wonder  he  took  great  offence  at  the 
conduct  of  the  English  concerning  the  death  o{  Miemiunnomoh.  The  Warwick 
settlers  considered  it  a  great  piece  of  injustice,  and  Mr.  Samud  Gorton  wrote  a 
letter  for  Canonicus  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  notifying  them  that 
he  had  r^olved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Mohegans.  Upon  this  the  Englisli 
despatched  messengers  to  Narraganset  to  inquire  of  Canonicus  whether  he 
authorized  the  letter.  He  treated  them  with  great  coldness,  and  would  not 
admit  them  into  his  wigwam  for  the  space  of  two  hours  after  their  arrival, 
although  it  was  exceedingly  rainy.  When  they  were  admitted,  he  frowned 
upon  them,  and  gave  them  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  referred  them 
to  Pessacus.  This  was  a  very  cold  reception,  compared  with  that  which  the 
messengeiiB  received  when  sent  to  him  for  information  respecting  the  death 
of  Mr.  (Hdhwn,  ^  They  returned  with  acceptance  and  good  success  of  their 
business ;  observing  in  the  sachem  much  state,  great  command  of  his  men, 
and  marvellous  wisdom  in  his  answers;  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  whoU; 
treaty,  clearing  himself  and  his  neighbors  of  the  murder,  and  offering  reveng(3 
of  it,  yet  upon  very  safo  and  wary  conditions." 

This  sachem  is  said  to  have  governed  in  ^^reat  harmony  with  his  nephew. 
"The  chiefest  government  in  the  country  is  divided  between  a  younger  sachem, 
Miantunnomu,  and  an  elder  sachem,  Caunawnacus^  of  about  fourscore  years  old,* 
this  young  man's  uncle ;  and  their  agreement  in  tfie  government  is  remarkable. 
The  old  sachem  will  not  be  offended  at  what  the  young  sachem  doth ;  and  the 
young  sachem  will  not  do  what  he  conceives  will  displease  his  uncle."!  Witii 
this  passage  before  him,  Mr.  Durfee  versifies  as  follows,  in  his  poem  called 
Wkaichttr: — 

"  Two  mighty  chiefs,  oue  cautious,  wise,  and  old, 
One  young,  and  strong,  and  terrible  in  fight, 
All  Narraganset  and  Coweset  bold ; 
One  lo<%e  they  build— one  counsel  fire  they  light/' 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  at  Boston,  vij 
Sept^  1643,"  it  was  agreedthat  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  the  other  colonies, 
''give  Conoonacus  and  the  Nanohiggunsets  to  understand,  that  from  time  to 
time  "  they  have  taken  notice  of  their  violation  of  the  covenant  between  them, 
notwithstanding  the  great  manifestations  of  theu-  love  to  them  by  the  English ; 
that  they  bad  concurred  with  Miantunnomoh  in  his  late  mischievous  plots,  by 
which  he  had  intended  "to  root  out  the  body  of  the  English"  from  the  coun- 
try, by  gifts  and  allurements  to  other  Indians ;  and  that  he  had  invaded  Uncas. 
contrary  to  the  "tripartie  covenant"  between  himself,  Uncas,  and  Connecticut. 
Therefore,  knowing  "  how  peaceable  Conanacus  and  Mascvs,  the  late  father  of 
^fycm/e/iomo,  governed  that  great  people,"  they  ascribed  the  late  "tumults  ami 
outhreakings"  to  the  malicious,  rash  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Miantunnomoh ^ 
more  than  to  •*  any  affected  way  of  their  own." 

Notwithstanding,  MRaniunnomoh  being  now  put  to  death,  the  English  and 
their  confederate  Indian  sachems,  namely, "  Vncus^  sagamore  of  the  Mohegiiis, 

*  This  was  written  about  1643.  f  Col.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc  vol.  i. 
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and  liis  people,  Woosamequine  and  his  people,  Sacanoeoe  and  his  people,  Pttm- 
kam  and  hiis  people,  were  disposed,  they  said,  still  to  have  peace  with  tlie 
Narragansets ;  but  should  expect  a  more  faithful  observance  of  their  agree- 
ment than  they  had  shown  hitherto."  This  determination  was  to  be  imme- 
diately laid  before  them,  and  a  prompt  answer  demanded. 

In  a  ^ve  assembly,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  Canomcua  thus  addressed 
Roger  niUiams:  "I  have  never  suffered  any  wronff  to  be  offered  to  the 
English  since  they  landed,  nor  never  will;"  and  onen  repeated  tlie  word 
Wurmauntwaytan.  **  If  the  Englishman  speak  true,  if  he  mean  truly,  theii 
shall  I  go  to  my  grave  in  peace,  and  hope  that  the  English  and  my  posterity 
shall  Uve  in  love  and  peace  togedier." 

When  Mr.  WiUiams  said  he  hoped  he  had  no  cause  to  question  the  En^ish- 
men's  wurmamniw(twmcki  that  is,  faithfulness,  having  long  been  acquainted  witli 
it,  Canonicua  took  a  stick,  and,  breaking  it  uito  ten  pieces,  related  ten  instances 
wherein  they  had  proved  false ;  laying  down  a  piece  at  each  instance.  Mr. 
ffUliam$  satisfied  him  that  he  was  mistaken  in  some  of  them,  and  as  to  others 
he  airreed  to  intercede  with  the  governor,  who,  he  doubted  not,  woukl  make 
satismction  for  them. 

In  1635,  Rev.  i2oger  WiUiams  found  Canomcua  and  Mantunnomoh  carrying 
on  a  bloody  war  against  the  Wampanoags.  By  his  intercession  an  end  was 
put  to  it,  and  he  grew  much  in  favor  with  aJl  the  sachems ;  especially  CanoniajUL 
whoae  ^  heart  (he  says)  was  stirred  up  to  love  me  as  his  son  to  his  last  gasp.*^ 
He  sold  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  to  William  Coddxngtoru,  Roger  WtUiams, 
and  others.  A  son  of  Canomcua^  named  Mriksak,  is  named  by  WUliama  as 
inheriting  his  father's  spbit.  This  son  is  also  called  MeikOf  who,  after  his 
father's  death,  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  his  eldest  son.  Many  particulars  of  him  will  be  found  in  our  progress 
onward. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pequot  war,  much  pains  was  taken  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  Canonicua  more  firmly.  Mr.  fVilliama  wrote  to  Governor  ffintkrop 
concerning  him  as  follows:  "Sir,  if  any  thing  be  sent  to  the  princes,  I  find 
Canounicua  would  gladly  accept  of  a  box  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
mdeed  he  told  me  ne  would  thank  Mr.  Governor  for  a  box  fulL"  In  another 
letter  which  Mr.  WiUiama  sent  to  the  same  by  J^iRainiuimonuih  himself^  he  says, 
**  I  am  bold  to  request  a  word  of  advice  of  you  concerning  a  proposition  made 
by  Cawumnicua  and  J^/Rasrdunnomu  to  me  some  half  year  since.  Caunounicua 
gave  an  island  in  this  bay  to  Mr.  Oldham^  by  name  CIdbachuweat,  upon 
condition,  as  it  should  seem,  that  he  would  dwell  there  near  unto  them."  The 
death  of  Mr.  Oldham,  it  appears,  prevented  his  accepting  it,  and  they  offered 
it  to  Mr.  WUliama  upon  the  same  conditions;  but  he  first  desired  to  know 
whether,  in  so  doing,  it  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  Massachusetts,  and 
that  he  bad  no  idea  of  accepting,  without  paying  the  chiefs  for  it ;  said  he  told 
them  "  once  and  again,  that  for  the  present  he  mind  not  to  remove ;  but  if  he 
had  it,  would  give  them  satisfaction  for  it,  and  build  a  little  bouse  and  put  in 
some  swine,  as  understanding  the  place  to  have  store  of  fish  and  good  feeding 
for  swine."  When  Mianiunnomoh  heard  that  some  of  the  Massachusetts  men 
thought  of  occu))yinff  some  of  the  islands,  Canonicua,  he  says,  desired  he 
would  accept  of  half  of  it,  **it  being  spectacle- wise,  and  between  a  mile  oi 
nvo  in  circuit;"  but  Mr.  WHliama  wrote  to  inform  them  that,  if  he  had  an> 
he  desired  the  whole.  This  was  not  long  before  the  Pequot  war,  which 
probably  put  a  stop  to  further  negotiation  upon  the  subject. 

There  was  anotlier  chief  of  the  same  name  in  PkUip^a  war,  which  Mr. 
Hubbard  denominates  "the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,"  and  who, 
"distrusting  the  proffers  of  the  English,  was  slain  in  the  woods  by  the 
Mohawks,  his  squaw  surrendering  herself:  by  this  means  her  life  was 
spared."  He  was  probably  a  younger  son  of  Canomcua,  or  an  immediate 
flescendant. 

In  1632,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Narragansets  and  the  Pequots,  on 
itccount  of  disputed  right  to  the  lands  between  Paucatuck  River  and  Wecapaug 
Brook.*    It  was  a' tract  of  considerable  consequence,  being  about  ten  milei 

*  '*  The  natives  are  very  exact  and  punctual  in  the  bounds  of  ibeir  lands,  belon^ng  to  thii 
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wide,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  long.  Canonicut  drew  alonj^  with  him,  besides  his 
own  men,  sereral  of  the  Maasachusetts  aacaraorpa.  This  was  maintained  with 
ferocity  and  various  success,  until  1635^  when  the  Pequots  were  driven  from  it, 
but  who,  it  would  seem,  considered  themselves  bTit  litde  worsted ;  for  CanordcuSy 
doubting  his  ability  to  hold  possession  long,  and  ashamed  to  have  it  retaken  from 
him,  miule  a  present  of  it  to  one  of  his  captains,  who  hud  fought  heroically  in 
conauering  it ;  but  he  never  held  possession :  however,  atter  the  Pequots  were 
subdued  by  the  EngJish,  these  lands  were  possessed  by  the  Narragansets  again. 

The  name  of  this  Pequot  captain  was  Sokcso,  sometimes  called  SosOj  ^soa. 
&C.  He  had  killed  one  of  his  countrymen  and  fled  to  the  Narragansets,  whc 
protected  him.  This  tract  of  country  was  aflerwuds  in  dispute  between  the 
Engli^  Soko$o  having  deeded  it  to  some  of  them,  (9  June,  16o0,)  an  English- 
man afterwards  testified,  that  Sokoso  had  acknowledged,  that,  although  he  had 
received  money  for  it,  he  never  owned  it  But,  according  to  the  testimony  ot 
Waundoamy  the  wife  oi  J^KcuiJtunnoiMk,  there  wtis  doubtless  some  false  swearing 
about  it  It  was  reckoned  to  contain  20,000  acres,  and  the  following  is  attested 
concerning  it: — ^"1,  Wanvcdoam^  do  affirm  it  to  be  Socho's  or  his  assigns',  and 
further,  whereas  my  uncle  J^tn/tgrad  sayeth  that  it  is  his  land,  I  do  utterly  deny 
it  before  all  poen ;  fi>r  it  was  conquered  by  my  husband  MtanUmomy,  and  my 
uncle  Canomcugy  louf  before  the  English  bad  anywars  with  the  Pequots ;  and 
my  tmcle  JVinejgrad  had  no  hand  in  the  war.  This  laud  was  given  and  past 
over  to  the  valiant  Captam  iSbcAo,  for  service  done  for  us  before  the  English 
had  any  wars  with  the  Pequots."  • 

It  is  said  that,  m  the  war  between  Uncas  and  Mtanhmnomoh^  two  of  the 
sons  of  Canomcus  fought  on  the  side  of  ^RcmJtunnomok,  and  were  wounded 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sachem's  Plain. 

Canomcus  has  been  the  subject  of  a  poem  which  was  published  at  Boston, 
ID  180^  t    Among  the  tolerable  passages  are  the  following : — 

"  A  mighty  prince,  of  venerable  age, 

A  peeriess  warrior,  but  of  peace  the  friend  j 
His  breast  a  U-easury  of  maxims  sare— 
His  arm,  a  bost^-io  punish  or  defend/' 

Gaoiamcitf,  at  the  a^  of  84  years,  is  made  to  announce  his  approaching 
dissolution  to  his  people  thus: — 

"  I  die.— My  friends,  yoa  have  no  cause  to  grieve : 
To  abler  bands  mv  regal  power  I  leave. 
Our  god  command*— to  fertile  realms  I  baste. 
Compared  with  which  your  gardens  are  a  waste. 
There  in  full  bloom  eternal  spring  abides, 
And  swarming  fishes  glide  through  azure  tides ) 
Continual  sunshine  gilds  the  cloudless  skies, 
No  mists  conceal  Keesuckquand  from  our  eyes.'' 

About  1642,  a  son  of  Canomcus  died,  at  which  his  grief  was  very  great; 
insomuch  that,  **  having  buried  his  son,  he  burned  his  own  palace,  and  all  his 
goods  in  it,  to  a  great  value,  in  solemn  remembrance  of  his  son." 

Like  other  men  ignorant  of  science,  Canomcus  was  superstitious,  and  was 
cready  in  fear  of  the  English,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  a  belief  in  their  ability  to 
hurt  him  by  enchantment,  which  belief,  veiy  probably,  was  occasioned  by  the 
story  that  Squanto  circulated,  of  which,  in  a  previous  chapiter,  we  have  spokea 
When  Roger  ff^icuns  fled  into  his  country,  he  at  flrst  viewed  him  with  dis- 
trust, and  would  only  frown  upon  him ;  at  length  he  accused  him,  as  well  as 
the  other  Enfflish,  of  sending  die  pla^e  among  the  Indians ;  but,  as  we  have 
said  before,  be  soon  became  reconciled  to  him,  gave  him  lands,  and  even 
protected  him.  Th^  became  mutual  helps  to  each  other,  and,  but  for  ani- 
mosities among  the  English  themselves,  it  may  lie  fair  to  conclude,  friendship 
would  have  continued  with  the  Narragansets  through  several  generations.       « 

or  that  prince  or  pei  ole,  even  to  a  river,  brook,  &c.  And  I  have  known  them  make  bargain 
and  sale  anaongst  tbemselves,  for  a  small  piece,  or  quantity  of  ground :  notwithstanding  a 


opinion  amon^  manv.  that  Christians  have  right  to  heathen's  lands.''    R.  Williami, 

•Sec  PoOtr'*  History  of^  Narmgansct,  in  CoL  B.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  iu.  848. 
*  Bv  J€htK  Lathrop,  A.  M.  in  8vo. 
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MiANTUificoMOH  *  was  the  son  of  a  chief  called  Ma9cuM,  nephew  of  Canoni- 
cta,  brother  or  brother-in-law  to  Mmgret^\  and  brother  of  Cka^  And,  fioiti 
a  manuBcriptt  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  TrumhuUy  it  appears  tlnii 
Moitup.,  or  Mosipe^^  and  Cctmanaqwmd,\\  were  also  his  brothers. 

'^This  MianUnwno^^  says  Mr.  Hvhbardy  *^was  a  very  goQ4  personage,  [tbui 
is,  well  made,]  of  tall  stature,  subtil  and  cunning  in  his  contriirementB,  as  well 
as  haughty  in  his  designs.'^IT 

As  early  as  3  Aug.  1632,  this  chief  came  with  his  wife  to  Boston,  where  ho 
staid  two  nights.  He  was  then  known  b^  the  name  of  Mecumeh,  While  here 
he  went  to  church  with  the  English,  and  in  the  mean  while,  some  of  his  meti, 
twelve  of  whom  had  accompanied  him,  it  seems,  broke  into  a  house,  aiid 
conmiitted  a  theft,  on  5  March.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  English  gov- 
ernor, who  ''told  the  sachem  of  it,  and  with  some  difficulty  caused  him  to 
make  one  of  his  sannaps  **  beat  them.**  The  authors  of  the  mischief  were 
immediately  sent  out  of  town,  but  Miantunnomoh  and  the  others,  the  governor 
took  to  his  house,  ^  and  made  much  of  them.*^ 

The  English  seem  always  to  have  been  more  favorably  inclined  towards 
other  tribes  than  to  the  Narraganseta,  as  appears  from  the  stand  thev  took  in 
the  wars  between  them  and  their  enemies.  And  so  long  as  other  tnbes  suc- 
ceeded against  them,  the  English  were  idle  spectators;  but  whenever  the 
scale  turned  in  their  &vor,  they  were  not  slow  to  intercede. 

In  the  Life  of  CanomcuSj  the  part  Mianttofmomoh  exercised  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narragansets  is  related. 

In  1634,  Captains  Stone  and  JSTorUm  were  killed  by  the  Pequots,  and  in  1636, 
Mr.  Jokn  CHdhamy  by  the  Indians  ''near  Block  Island.'*  Miantunnomoh  did  all 
in  his  power  to  assist  in  apprehendinff  the  murderers,  and  was  at  much  pains 
and  trouble  in  furnishing  the  English  with  facts  relative  thereto,  from  time  to 
time.  And  when  it  was  told  at  Kwton  that  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Narragansets  and  Pequots,  Miantunnomoh  was  immediately  or- 
dered to  appear  there,  which  ho  did  without  delay,  and  agreed  to  assist  them 
in  a  war  against  the  requots ;  without  whose  aid  and  concurrence,  the  English 
would  haraly  have  dared  to  engage  in  a  war  against  them  at  that  time. 

Early  in  1637,  (March  21,)  to  show  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  that  he 
kept  his  promise  of  warring  against  the  Pemiots,  Mantunnomok  sent  him,  bv 
26  of  his  men,  a  Pequot*s  nand  and  40  fathom  of  wampom.  The  war  with 
them  now  commenced,  and  though  of  short  duration,  destroyed  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  appeared  no  more  as  a  nation.  One  hundred  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets joined  themselves  with  the  English  in  its  accomplishment,  and  re- 
ceived a  part  of  the  prisoners  as  slaves  for  their  service8.tt  When  the  >vnr 
was  over,  J^antunnomoh  still  adhered  to  the  English,  and  seized  upon  such 
of  the  Pequots  as  had  made  their  escape  from  bondaj^e,  and  returned  them  to 
their  English  masters ;  gave  up  to  them  his  claim  of  Block  Island,  and  other 

E laces  where  the  English  had  found  Pequots,  and  which  they  considered  as 
elonging  to  them  by  right  of  conquest 

About  the  same  time,  or  in  the  course  of  the  year  1638,  troubles  had  grown 
to  an  alarming  height  between  the  Narragansets  and  Mobegans,  and,  as  usual, 

•  This  spelling  is  according  lo  WtntJtrop:  we  prefer  Wiltianu*s  meihodf  as  more  correci, 
which  is  Mianturmomu;  but,  having  employed  the  former  in  our  drst  edition,  it  is  retained  in 
this.  It  is,  however,  oAcner  written  Mycattommo  now,  which  only  shows  another  pronuncia- 
tion. The  accent  is  usually  upon  tlie  penultimate  syllable.  he%  CalUnder^t  Cent.  Due 
course  f  page  1 . 

fMSS.  of  R.  WUliama.  $Now  published  in  the  Coll.  Mens.  Hist.  8oc. 

^Called  also  Cussusottench,  or  Sucquaneh,  and  PoUicua;  that  is,  Pessactts.  He  "was 
killed  by  the  Mo<jui,  [Mohawks.]  in  the  wildereoss,  about  SO  miles  above  Pisataqua,  in  his 
travel  eastward,  m  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars,  ana  cthar  Indians  \/ilh  him,  and  were  buried 
by  order  of  Major  Waldron."    5  ColL  Mas*.  Hist.  8oc. 

«  n ''  Receaued  this  First  of  luly,  1659,  of  Maj'.  Humfrey  Aderton,  [Atherton,]  and  the  rest 
of  nis  friends,  the  sume  of  75  pounds  in  Wampam  pea^  w*^  seucral  other  things  a^  gratuity 
for  certaine  lands  giuen  y  said  Maj^  Aderton  and  his  Cneads,  as  may  ap^^teare  by  two  seuerall 
deeds  of  gift.    I  say  receaued  by  me. 

CooiHAquAir    ..^  hismOrk.* 

[MS.  Documents. 

f  Hist.  New  Eng.  i46.  **  A  name  the  saeberos  gave  their  attendants. 

tt  yyimhrof^s  journal.  Xi  Miantwmomoh  received  eighty.    Matfter^t  Relatiom,  SQL 
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Roger  WUliama  exercieed  all  his  skill  to  restore  tranquillity.  Ifany  of  the 
Pequots  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  war  of  1637,  were  among  tlie 
Mohegans,  and  seem  to  have  taken  part  with  them  against  Maniunmnnoh. 
They  did  this,  no  doubt,  that  the  Mohegans  might  screen  them  iirom  the 
FiDfflish,  who  were  still  seizing  on  all  of  that  nation  against  whom  they  could 
find  any  cause  of  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  murdering  the  Englitili, 
or  in  arms  against  theoL 

AfurnhmnmioA,  it  is  probable,  had  been  ordered  before  the  magistrates  of 
Connecticut,  to  give  some  account  of  the  Pequot  refugees  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
Mohegans,  as  well  as  of  those  in  his  nation ;  which  may  have  been  a  maiu 
cause  of  the  war  they  had  now  waged  against  him.  For,  when  he  set  out  for 
Hartford,  he  had  a  guard  of  *<  upwards  of  150  men,  and  many  sachems,  and 
lus  wife  and  children."  Mr.  fVUHama  was  with  him,  and  strongly  urged  him 
not  to  venture  upon  the  ioumey,  even  with  tliis  force,  because  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Mohegans ;  but  the  sachem  would  not  be  dissuaded,  although  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Mohegans  and  their  Pequots  were  in  great  force  not  far  o(i\ 
And  while  they  were  on  their  march,  ''about  660 ''of  them  fell  upon  the 
Wunnaahowatuckoogs,  a  tribe  under  Canonicus^  where  they  committed  exten- 
sive robberies,  and  destroyed  '^  about  23  fields  of  com." 

Notwithstanding  this  great  Mohegan  army  had  prepared  an  ambush  to 
intercept  and  cut  off  Miantunnomohy  and  gave  out  a  threat  that  theif  would  boit 
km  in  a  kettUj  yet  he  went  to,  and  returned  safe  fronri,  Connecticut* 

On  this  occasion  he  discovers  great  bravery,  if  it  border  not  too  closely 
upon  temerity ;  for,  when  HlUiama  urged  him  to  retreat,  they  had  performed 
half  their  joumev,  or  about  50  miles ;  and  Miantunnomok*8  answer  was,  afler 
bokling  a  council  with  his  ohie&,  ^that  no  man  should  turn  back,  resolving 
rather  all  to  die." 

The  Mohegan  sachem,  Uncas^  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  appear  at 
Hartford,  to  give  an  account  of  the  Pequot  warriors,  or  murderers,  as  the 
English  caUed  them,  m  his  keeping,  as  well  as  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of 
di^rences  bet^veen  him  and  Jmantunrunnok ;  but,  instead  of  appearing,  he 
sent  a  messenger,  with  word  that  he  was  lame  and  could  not  come.  Tlie 
governor  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  HayntSy  at  once  saw  through  the  artifice,  and 
observed  that  it  was  a  lame  excuse,  and  immediately  sent  for  him  to  come 
without  delay. 

Whether  cured  of  his  lameness  or  not  liefbre  coming,  we  are  not  informed ; 
but,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  subtle  sachem  appeared,  not  daring  to  forfeit  tlie 
friendship  of  the  English,  which,  it  seems,  he  preferred  to  hiding  longer  his 
guilty  face  from  the  presence  of  the  magnanimous  Miantunnottiok, 

Now  before  the  English,  Uneas  was  charsed  with  the  depredations,  some 
of  which  were  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  a  denial,  and  others  were  dis- 
owned m  parL  The  inquiry  seems  to  have  ended  afler  the  parties  were  tuied 
of  it,  without  amr  advantage  to  the  iiyured  Narragansets,  and  we  hear  of  no 
measures  taken  for  their  relief. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  a  call  upon  UncM  for  an  account  of  the 
Pequots  which  he  was  sheltering,  which  resulted  onlv  in  a  new  series  of 
falsehoods  from  him.  When  he  was  requested  to  pive  their  names,  he  said  ht 
knew  none  of  them,  and  that  there  were  but  20  in  his  dominions.  Whereupon 
witnesses  were  called,  whose  testimonies  proved,  in  his  presences,  that  his 
statement  was  false.  *<Then  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  30."  At  length 
Mr.  Haunts  dismissed  him,  with  orders  to  brin^  in  their  names  in  10  davs,  or 
he  would  take  those  Indians  by  force  out  of  his  country.  But,  when  Mianr 
tunnomoh  was  called  upon  for  the  names  of  those  with  him,  notlimg  was 
withheld. 

At  this  time,  at  the  request  of  the  English,  Miantwmomoh  consented  to  lay 
aside  all  animosities,  and  take  Uneas  by  the  hand.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  urged  l^ncas  to  dine  with  him ;  but  the  guilty  sachem  would  not,  though 
pressed  by  the  English  for  some  time  to  do  so ;  and  thus  all  efforts  to  brings 
about  a  peace  vanished,  f 

•  CoU.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  iU.  145.  f  Ibid.  iii.  146, 147. 
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Rev.  Samud  (hrion  and  his  aasockites  purchased  Shaomet,  afterwards 
called  Warwick,  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  Miantunnomoh;  but,  as 
Chrion  couM  do  notbinff  right  in  the  eves  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts, 
Pumham  was  instigated  to  claim  said  tract  of  countiy;  and,  altboufh  a 
Bachem  under  J^Ranhmnonioh,*  did  not  hesitate,  when  supported  by  the  Elng- 
lish,  to  assert  his  claim  as  chief  sachem.  And  the  ffovemmeot  of  Massachu- 
Hetts,  to  give  to  their  interference  the  appearance  of  disinterestedness,  which  it 
would  seem,  from  dieir  own  vindication,  they  thought  there  was  a  chance  ta 
doubt,  ^  Send  for  the  foresaid  sachems,  Twho  had  complained  of  Mr.  Oorlon 
and  others,  through  the  instigation  of  tne  Enflisb,]  and  upon  exam^pation 
(ind,  both  bv  English  and  Indian  testimony,  mat  Miantonmno  was  only  a 
usurper,  and  had  no  title  to  the  foresaid  lands."  f  This  is  asainst  the  testi- 
mony of  every  record,  and  could  no  more  have  been  believed  t^en,  than  that 
Phihp  was  not  sachem  of  Pokanoket.  In  all  cases  of  purchase,  in  those 
times,  the  chief  sachem's  grant  was  valid,  and  maintained,  in  almost  every 
instance,  by  the  purchaser  or  grantee.  It  was  customary,  generally,  to  make 
the  inferior  sachems,  and  sometimes  all  their  men,  presents,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  a  law.  The  chief  sachems  oflen  permitted  those  under  them  to 
dispose  of  lands  also,  without  being  called  to  account.  This  was  precisely 
the  situation  of  things  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  speak,  when  we  come  to  the  life  of  Pumham, 

In  March,  1638,  Miantunnomoh^  with  four  other  sachems,  sold  to  JfiUietm 
Coddinfion  and  others,  the  island  now  called  Rhode  Island,  also  most  of  the 
others  m  Narra^^anset  bay,  **  for  the  full  payment  of  40  fathom  of  white  peag^ 
to  be  equally  divided "  between  them.  Hence  Manhmnomoh  received  ei^t 
&thom.  He  was  to  **  have  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes  to  give  to  the  present  in- 
habitants, tliat  they  shall  remove  themselves  from  the  island  before  next  winter." 

The  deed  of  this  purchase,  a  copy  of  which  is '  iu  my  possession,  is  dated 
24th  March^  and  runs  thus :  ^  We,  Canomcaa  and  Meantinomiej  the  two  chief 
sachems  of  Naragansete,  b^  virtue  of  our  general  command  of  *  this  Bay,  as 
also  the  particular  subjecting  of  the  dead  sachems  of  Aquednick,  Kitacka- 
mucknut,  themselves  and  lands  unto  us,  have  sold  unto  Mr.  Coddington  and 
his  friends  *  *  the  great  Island  of  Aquidnick,  lying  from  hence  [Providence] 
eastvmord  *  *  also  the  marshes,  grass  upon  Qunnonigat  and  the  rest  of  the 
islands  in  the  bay,  excepting  Chabatewece,  foniierly  sold  unto  Mr.  Wvrdhropy 
the  now  Gov.  of  Mass.  and  'ULr.  WiUicaM  of  Providence,  also  the  grass 
upon  the  rivers  and  coves  about  Kitackamuckqut,  and  from  thence  to  rau- 
pasquat" 

**  The  mark  of  ^  CoiroNicus. 
The  mark  of  ®  Yotwesh,  [Otash, 

WOther  of  MlAIfTUNNOMOH.] 

The  mark  qf  ^    Meantihomie. 
The  mark  of  , — *  Asotamnet. 
Tht  mark  of  ww  Meihammoh, 

Canonic  us  his  aon. 
''This  witneseeth  that  I,  Wanamaianam/tlt  the  present  sachem  of  the  island, 
have  received  five  fathom  of  wampum  and  consent  to  the  contents. 

Tht  mark  q/*  ^    WAifAHATAifAMET. 
"Memorandum.  I,  OBemiqaon,  freely  consent"  that  they  may  <*make  use 
of  any  grass  or  trees  on  the  main  land  on  Pocasicke  side,"  having  receiued 
five  fathom  of  wampum  also. 

Tht  mark  of  A   OsAMEqcEN. 

As  late  as  21  Bept  1638,  the  hand  of  ^^anlunnomioh  is  set  to  an  instrument, 
with  that  of  Uncos.  Said  instrument  wras  a  trea^  of  peace,  a  bond  for  the 
settling  of  difficulties  between  these   two  sachems  and  their  men,  and  an 

*  "  The  law  of  the  Indians  in  ail  America  is,  that  the  inferior  sachems  and  subjects  shall 
plant  and  remove  at  the  pleasure  of  the  highest  and  supreme  sachems."  Roger  WUliam$ 
l*hi!(  is  authority,  and  we  need  no  other  commentary  on  tne  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  eouA 
u(  Massachusetts. 

t  In  nuaaucript  on  file,  at  the  stato-honse,  Boston. 
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obUgatiQD  from  both  to  appeal  to  the  English  when  any  difficulty  should  i 

between  them.  This  treaty  was  done  at  Hartford,  the  subistance  of  which 
follows: 

IflL  Peace  and  friendship  is  established  between  Muintunnamoh  on  the  part 
of  the  NarragansetS)  and  Poquim^  as  Uncos  was  then  sometimes  called,  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Mohegans.  And  all  former  injuries  and  wrongs  to  be  forgiven, 
and  never  to  be  renewed. 

2d.  Each  of  the  sachems  agree,  **  that  if  there  faSX  out  injuries  "  from  either 
side,  they  will  not  revenge  mem,  but  that  they  will  appeal  to  the  English, 
whose  decision  shall  stand ;  and  if  either  party  refuse  to  submit,  **  it  shall  b^ 
lawful  for  the  English  to  compel  him.** 

3d.  The  sachems  further  covenant  with  the  English,  that  they  nor  none  of 
their  people  shall  harbor  any  Indians  who  shall  be  enemies  to  them,  or  shall 
have  murdered  any  white  people.  They  further  agree  that  they  will,  ^as 
soon  as  they  can,  either  bring  the  chief  sachem  of  our  late  enemies  the 
Peaquots,  that  had  the  chief  hand  in  killing  the  English,  to  the  sd  English,  or 
take  of"  his  head.  As  to  the  ^  murders  Uiat  are  now  agreed  upon  amongst 
us  that  are  living,  they  shall,  as  soon  as  they  can  possibly,  take  off  their 
heads." 

4th.  And  whereas  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  now  among  the  Narragansets 
and  Mohegans,  200  Pequot  men,  besides  squaws  and  papooses ;  this  article  is 
to  provide,  that  the  Narragansets  have  enough  of  them  to  make  up  80,  with 
the  11  they  have  aheady,  ^and  Poqyimt  his  number,  and  tliat  afler  they,  the 
Peaquots,  shall  be  divided  as  above,  shall  no  more  be  called  Peaquots,  but 
Narragansets  and  Mohegans."  They  agree  to  pay  for  every  sanop  one  fathom 
of  vrampom,  and  for  every  youth  half  as  much — ^and  for  every  sanop 
papoose  one  hand  to  be  pcud  at  killing-time  of  com  at  Connecticut  yearly, 
and  shall  not  suffer  them  for  to  live  in  the  country  that  was  formerly  theirs, 
but  is  now  the  English's.  Neither  shall  the  Nam^pnsets  or  Mohegans 
pooocoo  any  part  of  the  Pequot  country  without  leaue  of  them." 

JoBir  Haines,  MiAirriNOMirT,    •, 

Roe's.  Ludlow,  Po<^uiam,  alias  UintAS.  -[-" 

ElDw'an  Hopkins. 

The  wife  of  ^RaaflJtullmlomoK,  named  Wawaloam,  was  alive  as  late  as  1661. 
as  appears  by  an  information  which  ^e  gave,  dated  25  June,  concerning  the 
right  of  Sokoso  to  sell  the  lands  adjacent  to  Wecapaug. 

On  a  time  previous  to  1643,  JRajger  fVUliams  delivered  a  discourse  to  some 
Indians  at  their  reodence,  as  he  was  passing  through  their  country.  Mtaxi- 
tuanomoh  was  present,  and  seemed  inclined  to  believe  in  Christianity.  Mr. 
ffUUamSf  being  much  fatigued,  retired  to  rest,  while  MtarUvnnomoh  and  others 
remained  to  converse  upon  what  they  had  heard.  One  said  to  the  chief^ 
**  Our  fiithers  have  told  us  that  our  souls  go  to  the  south-west ; "  Afumftmno- 
moh  rejoined,  ^  How  do  you  know  vour  souls  go  to  the  south-west  ?  did  you 
ever  see  a  soul  go  that  way  ?  "  (Still  he  was  rauier  inclined  to  believe,  as  Mr. 
HUliams  had  just  said,  that  they  went  up  to  heaven  or  down  to  hell.)  The 
other  added,  **When  did  he  (meaning  IriUiams)  ever  see  a  soul  go  up  to 
heaven  or  down  to  hell  ?  " 

We  have  given  the  above  anecdote,  which  is  thought  a  good  illustration 
of  die  mind  of  man  under  the  influence  of  a  superstitious  or  prejudiced 
education. 

When  it  was  reported,  in  1640,  that  MianhmnoTnoh  was  plotting  to  cut  off 
the  English,  as  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  ^/wdgrety  and 
several  English  were  sent  to  him  in  July,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  he 
would  not  talk  with  them  through  a  Pequot  interpreter,  because  he  was  then 
at  war  with  that  nation.  In  other  respects  he  complied  with  their  wishes, 
and  treated  them  re8|>ectfully,  agreeing  to  come  to  Boston,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  government,  if  they  would  allow  Mr.  ffUliams  to  accompanv  him. 
This  they  would  not  consent  to,  and  yet  he  came,  agreeably  to  tiieir  desirea 
We  shaJ]  presently  see  who  acted  best  the  port  of  civilized  men  in  this  affiiir 
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He  had  refused  to  use  a  Pequot  interpreter  for  good  reasous,  but  when  he  was 
at  Boston,  and  surrounded  by  armed  men,  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  '^The 
governor  being  as  resolute  as  he,  refused  to  use  any  other  interpreter,  thinking 
it  a  dishonor  to  us  to  give  so  much  way  to  them ! "  The  great  wisdom  of  the 
«2^ovemment  now  displayed  itself  in  the  person  of  Grovemor  Tliomas  Dudley, 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  but  that  Maniutmomok  should  resent  their  proceedings ; 
for  to  the  above  insult  they  added  others ;  **  would  show  him  no  countenance, 
nor  admit  him  to  dine  at  our  table,  as  formerly  he  had  done,  till  he  had 
acknowledged  his  failing,  &c.,  which  he  readily  did."  *  By  their  own  folly, 
the  English  had  made  themselves  iealous  of  a  powerful  chie^  and  they  appear 
cf  er  r^y  afterwards  to  credit  evil  reports  of  him. 

That  an  independent  chief  should  be  obli^d  to  conform  to  transitory 
notions  upon  such  an  occasion,  is  absolutely  ridiculous ;  and  the  justness  of 
the  following  remark  from  him  was  enough  to  have  shamed  good  men  into 
(heir  senses.  He  said,  **  When  your  people  come  to  me,  they  are  permitted  to  use 
their  oum  fcuhtonSj  and  I  expect  Vie  same  liberty  when  I  come  to  you," 

In  1642,  Connecticut  became  very  suspicious  of  Mantunnomoh,  and  urged 
Massachusetts  to  join  them  in  a  war  against  him.  Their  fears  no  doubt  grew 
out  of  the  consideration  of  the  probable  issue  of  a  war  with  Uncos  in  his 
fiivor,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  Even  Massachusetts  did 
not  think  their  suspicions  well  founded ;  yet,  according  to  their  request,  they 
sent  to  MiantunnomoK,  who,  as  usual,  gave  them  satisfactory  answers,  and, 
agreeably  to  their  request,  came  again  to  Boston.  Two  days  were  employed 
by  the  court  of  Massachusetts  in  deliberating  with  him,  and  we  are  aston- 
ished at  the  wisdom  of  the  great  chief,  even  as  reported  by  his  enemies. 

That  a  simple  man  of  nature,  who  never  knew  courts  or  law,  should  cause 
such  acknowledgments  as  follow,  from  the  civilized  and  wiscy  will  always  be 
contemplated  with  intense  admiration.  "When  he  came,"  sa3rs  WinOvropy 
*<the  court  was  assembled,  and  before  his  admission,  we  considered  how  to 
treat  with  him,  for  we  knew  him  to  be  a  very  subde  man."  When  he  was 
admitted,  ^  he  was  set  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  over  against  the 
governor,"  but  would  not  at  any  time  speak  upon  business,  unless  some  of  his 
counsellors  were  present;  saying,  ♦*he  would  have  them  present,  that  they 
might  bear  witness  with  him,  at  his  return  home,  of  all  his  sayings."  The 
same  author  further  says,  "In  all  his  answers  he  was  very  deliberate,  and 
showed  good  understanding  in  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and 
ingenuity  witbaL" 

He  now  asked  for  his  accusers,  urging,  that  if  they  could  not  establish  their 
allegations,  they  ought  to  suffer  what  he  expected  to,  if  they  did;  but  the 
court  said  they  kneto  of  none ;  that  is,  they  Knew  not  whom  they  were,  and 
therefore  gave  no  credit  to  the  reports  until  they  had  advised  him  according 
to  a  former  agreement  He  then  said,  "  If  you  did  not  give  credit  to  it,  why 
then  did  you  disarm  the  Indians?"  Massachusetts  having  just  then  disarmed 
some  of  the  Merrimacks  under  some  pretence.  **  He  gave  divers  reasons," 
says  €k)vemor  fVinthrop,  \  *♦  why  we  should  hold  him  free  of  any  such  con- 
spiracy, and  why  we  should  conceive  it  was  a  report  raised  by  UncaSj  &c. 
and  therefore  offered  to  meet  UncaSj  and  would  prove  to  his  face  his  treacherv 
against  the  English,  &c.,  and  told  us  he  would  come  to  us  at  any  time,"  af- 
though  he  said  some  had  tried  to  dissuade  him,  saying  that  the  English  would 
put  him  to  death,  yet  he  feared  nothing,  as  he  was  innocent  of  the  charges 
against  him.  X 

The  punishment  due  to  those  who  had  raised  the  accusations,  bore  heavily 
upon  his  breast,  and  "  he  put  it  to  our  consideration  what  damage  it  had  been 
to  him,  in  that  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  men  at  home,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
go  forth  on  hunting,  &c.,  till  he  had  given  the  English  satisfaction."  Afler 
two  days  spent  in  talk,  the  council  issued  to  the  satismction  of  the  English. 

During  the  council,  a  table  was  set  by  itself  for  the  Indians,  which  Mian- 

*  lVinthrop*8  Journal.  f  See  book  iii.  chap.  vii. 

t  Here,  Ihe  reader  may  with  propriety  exclaim,  was  another  Michael  Servetus  j'^"  Pour^ 
tuoy,  MeiseigneurSy  je  aenumde  qtm  tnon  faulx  acciuatmr  soU  puni  pcena  talionis,"  6tc 
Rost  oe'»  Lfo  X.  iv.  457. 
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\,  afypeare  not  to  have  liked,  and  **  would  not  eat,  until  some  food  had 
been  sent  him  from  that  of  the  governor's.'* 

That  wisdom  seems  to  have  dictated  to  Massachusetts,  in  her  answei  to 
Connecticut,  must  be  acknowledged ;  but,  as  justice  to  Mantunnomok  abun- 
dantly demanded  such  decision,  credit  in  this  case  is  due  only  to  them,  as  to 
bim  who  does  a  good  act  because  it  was  his  interect  so  to  do.  They  urged 
Connecticut  not  to  commence  war  alone,  ^aUeging  how  dishonorable  it  would 
be  to  us  ail,  that,  while  we  were  upon  treaty  wiUi-  the  Indians,  they  should 
rnake  war  upon  them ;  for  they  would  account  their  act  as  our  own,  seeing 
we  had  formerly  profe^ed  to  the  Indians,  that  we  were  aU  as  one ;  and  in  our 
last  message  to  AiKantunnomohj  had  remembered  hhn  again  of  the  san*e^  and 
he  had  answered  that  he  did  so  account  us.  Upon  receipt  of  this  our  answer, 
tbey  forbare  to  enter  into  a  war,  but  (it  seemed)  unwillingly,  and  as  not  well 
pleased  with  us."  The  main  consideration  which  caused  Massachusetts  to 
decide  against  war  was,  ^That  all  those  informations  [furnished  by  Connecti- 
cut] migbt  arise  from  a  false  ground,  and  out  of  the  enmity  which  was 
between  the  Narraganset  and  Mohigan"  sachems.  This  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  real  causes;  and,  had  Micmtunnomok  overcome  UncaSj  the  Englbli 
would,  finom  policy,  a^  gladly  have  leagued  with  him  as  with  the  latter;  for  it 
was  constantly  pleaded  in  those  davs,  that  their  safety  must  depend  on  a 
anion  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  tribes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  fairly  examining  the  case,  that  Uncos  used  many 
arts,  to  influence  the  English  in  his  favor,  and  against  his  enemv.  In  the 
progress  of  the  war  between  the  two  ^^reat  chiefs,  the  English  acted  precisely 
as  die  Indians  have  been  always  said  to  do— stood  aloof,  and  watched  the 
scale  of  victory,  determined  to  join  the  conquerors :  and  we  will  here  digress 
for  a  moment,  to  introduce  a  character,  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  the 
operations  of  the  English  against  the  chief  of  the  Narragansets. 

Mianhmnomoh  h^  a  wretched  enemy  in  Waiandanu^  a  Lojg  'Island 
nchem,  who  had  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  at  uieir  last 
retreat  He  revealed  tlie  plots  and  plans  of  MiarUtmnomoh;  and,  says  Lion 
Gardener^  *•  he  told  me  many  years  ago,"  as  aU  the  plots  of  the  Narragansete 
bad  been  discovered,  they  now  concluded  to  let  the  English  alone  unt'd  they 
bad  destroyed  Uncos  and  himself,  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mohawks, 
''and  Indians  beyond  the  Dutch,  and  all  the  northern  and  eastern  IndiauKJ 
would  eai^v  destroy  us,  man  and  mother's  son." 

Mr.  Ckardener  next  relates  that  he  met  with  Miontunnoinoh  at  Meanticut, 
Wmandanct^s  country,  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  That  Miantunnomoh 
was  there,  as  H^aiandonce  said,  to  break  up  the  intercouFse  with  those  Indians. 
There  were  others  with  Maniunnomok,  and  what  they  said  to  Waiondanct  was 
SB  follows: — 

^  Y<m  must  givt  no  more  toampum  to  the  English,  for  they  ore  no  sachems,  noi' 
none  of  their  children  shaU  be  in  their  place  %f  they  die.  They  have  no  tribiUe 
pven  them.  There  is  but  one  king  in  England,  who  is  over  them  all,  and  if  you 
skoM  send  him  100  flOO  fathom  of  toctmp^n,  he  woxdd  not  give  you  o  knife  for  it, 
nor  thank  you,"  Then  said  froiandcmee,  ^  They  will  come  and  kill  us  all,  as 
tbey  did  the  Pequits;"  but  replied  the  Narragansets,  *^A*o,  the  Pequots  gave 
Aen  wampum  and  beaver,  which  they  loved  so  weU,  hut  they  sent  it  them  again, 
md  killed  them  because  they  had  killed  an  Englishman ;  but  you  have  killed  none, 
therefore  give  them  nothing," 

Some  time  after,  ^Rantunnomoh  went  again,  ^  with  a  troop  of  men,  to  the 
nme  place,  and,  instead  of  receiving  presents  as  formerly,  he  gave  presents 
to  ffmandance  and  his  people,  and  made  the  following  speecn  :— 

"Brothers,  we  must  be  one  as  the  English  are,  or  we  shall  soon  all  Ik. 
destroyed.  You  know  our  ^hers  had  plenty  of  deer  and  skins,  and  our 
plains  were  full  of  deer  and  of  turkeys,  and  our  coves  and  nvers  were  full  of 
fish.  But,  brothers,  since  these  English  have  seized  upon  udi  country,  thry 
cut  down  the  grass  with  scythes,  and  the  trees  with  axes.  Their  cows  and 
boraes  eat  up  the  grass,  and  their  hogs  spoil  our  beds  of  clams ;  and  finally 
we  shall  starve  to  deadi !  Therefore,  stand  not  in  your  own  light,  1  beseech 
you,  but  resolve  with  us  to  act  like  men.  Ail  the  sachems  boUi  to  the  east 
■od  west  have  joined  with  us,  sad  we  are  all  resolved  to  fall  upon  them,  at  c 
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day  appointed,  and  therefore  I  hare  come  secredy  to  you,  because  you  can 

Iiersufuie  the  Indians  to  do  what  you  wiJL  Brothers,  I  will  send  over  50 
ndians  to  Manisses,  and  90  to  you  from  thence,  and  take  an  100  of 
Southampton  Indians,  with  an  100  of  your  own  here.  And,  when  you 
see  the  tnree  fires  thitit  will  be  noade  at  the  end  of  40  days  hence,  in  a 
clear  niffht,  then  act  as  we  act,  and  the  next  day  fall  on  and  kill  men,  women 
and  children,  but  no  cows;  they  must  be  kill^  as  we  need  them  for  pro- 
visions, till  the  deer  come  again.** 

To  this  speech  all  the  old  men  said,  "  Wwrrtgm^  L  e.  **It  is  well."  But 
t^iis  great  plot,  if  the  account  given  by  Waiandanct  be  true,  was  by  him 
brought  to  the  knowled^  of  the  English,  and  so  failed.  ''And  the  plotter,** 
says  Gardener^  ''next  spnnff  after,  did  as  Mab  did  at  Ramoth-Gilead.— So  he 
to  Mohegan,*  and  there  had  his  ftlL**t 

Ccmture  and  death  of  Mianhmnomofu — ^The  war  brought  on  between  Uncas 
mid  Mtanturmomoh  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  nor  is  it  to 
lie  expected  that  they  could  with  certainty  determine  the  jusmess  of  its  causr. 
The  broil  had  long  existed,  but  the  open  rupture  vrm  brought  on  by  Uncas^ 
making  war  upon  Se<iua»9on^  one  of  the  sachems  under  MtatUunnomoh.  The 
English  accounts  say,  (and  we  have  no  other,)  that  about  1000  warriors  went 
raised  bv  Mantwmomoh^  who  came  upon  Uncas  unprepared,  having  only 
about  400  men ;  yet,  afler  an  obstinate  oatde,  in  which  many  were  kiUed  on 
both  sides,  the  Narragansets  were  put  to  flight,  and  Miantunnomok  taken 
prisoner;  that  he  endeavored  to  save  himself  by  flight,  but,  having  on  a  coat 
of  mail,  was  known  from  the  rest,  and  seized  by  two  |  of  his  own  men,  who 
hoped  by  their  treachery  to  save  their  own  lives.  Whereupon  they  imme- 
diately delivered  him  up  to  the  conqueror.  Uncas  slew  them  both  instantlv ; 
probably  with  his  own  band.  This  specimen  of  his  brtwery  must  have  had  a 
salutanr  efiect  on  all  such  as  aflerwards  chanced  to  think  of  acting  the  part 
of  traitors  in  their  wars,  at  least  among  the  Narragansets. 

The  English  of  Rhode  Island  rather  favored  the  cause  of  the  Narragansets, 
aor  could  a  diflerent  course  be  expected  of  them,  satisfied  as  they  were,  that 
that  nation  were  greatly  wronged ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  rather  favored  the  Mohegans.  That  AEcmtunnomoh  should  not 
sufier  in  his  person,  in  batdes  which,  it  was  now  seen,  were  inevitable,  Samud 
Qofian  furnished  him  with  a  heavy  ok)  English  armor,  or  coat  of  mail ;  and 
this,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  as  it  was  intended,  proved  the  destruction  of 
his  fi'iend.  For,  when  a  retreat  became  necessary,  not  bein^  used  to  this  kind 
of  caparison,  it  both  obstructed  his  efiRnts  at  resistance  and  his  means  of  flight. 
About  90  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded. 

Being  brought  before  UncaSf  he  remained  without  speaking  a  word,  until 
Uncas  spoke  to  him,  and  said,  ^  If  you  had  taken  me,  I  would  hm>e  hesougki  you 
^or  my  t^feJ^  He  then  took  his  prisoner  to  Hartford,  and  at  his  request  left 
lim  a  prisoner  with  the  English,  until  the  mind  of  the  United  Colonies  should 
Le  known  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  him. 

The  sorrowful  part  of  the  tale  is  yet  to  be  told.  The  conunissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  having  convened  at  Boston,  "taking  into  serious  considera- 
tion, they  say,  what  was  safest  and  best  to  be  done,  were  all  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  set  him  at  liberty,  neither  had  we  sufiScient  ^und  for  us 
to  put  him  to  death.**  §  The  awful  design  of  putting  to  death  thetr  friend  they 
lind  not  yet  fixed  upon ;  but,  calling  to  their  aid  in  council  "/t^  of  the  ntost 
jiuHcious  elders,^  ^thev  all  agreed  that  he  ouM  to  he  jmt  to  detih/*  This  was 
t!ie  final  decision ;  and,  to  complete  the  deed  of  darkness,  secrecy  was  enioin- 
vd  upon  all.     And  their  determination  was  to  be  made  known  to  uncas 

♦  This  goes  to  show  that  Afianiumumoh  was  not  killed  above  Hartford,  as  WhUhrop  sUiles ; 
f.>r  the  country  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River  was  called  Mchegan.  U 
probably  included  Windsor. 

t5  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  iii.  155. 

t  In  the  records,  {Hazard,  ii.  48,)  but  one  person  is  menUooed  as  having  taken  JUianhmMO 
moh,  whose  name  was  Tantoqueson ;  and  there  he  is  called  a  Moheean  cwtain.  That  there* 
fore  the  Narragansets  tried  to  kill  him ;  came  upon  him  once  in  tne  niK"^  <uid  dangerousi} 
wounded  him,  as  he  lay  in  his  wigwam  asleep.    See  noU  in  the  lAft  of  UnrigrH* 

^  Winthrop,  ii.  131 
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priFStelyy  with  directioii  that  he  should  execute  him  within  his  own  jurisdic- 
tion, and  without  torture. 

From  their  own  account  of  this  affiur,  the  English  (of  the  United  Colon i(>8) 
stand  condemned  in  the  trial  of  time  at  the  bar  of  history.  It  is  allowed  tliut 
Uncas  had  made  war  upon  Sequassorij  in  July,  1643,  and  done  him  much 
injury ;  *  and  that,  according  to  a  previous  agreement  with  the  English,  Mian- 
iuimomoh  bad  complained  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  of  the  conduct 
of  UncaSj  and  had  received  answer  from  him,  ^that,  if  Unccu  had  done  him 
or  his  friends  wrong,  and  would  not  give  satis&ction,  he  was  lefl  to  take  his 
own  course."  No  account  is  given  that  Sequasson  had  injured  l/hccw,  but  that 
Uneaa  ''set  upon  Sequassorij  and  killed  7  or  8  of  his  men,  wounded  13,  burnt 
liis  wigwams,  and  carried  away  the  booty."  * 

We  will  now  so  to  the  recora,  which  will  enable  u:^  to  judge  of  the  jusmess 
of  this  matter.  When  the  Endish  had  determined  that  tineas  should  execute 
Miatihmnomokf  Unca$  was  or£sred  to  be  sent  for  to  Hartford,  ^  with  some 
considerable  number  of  his  best  and  trustiest  men,"  to  take  him  to  a  place  for 
execution,  ''carrying  him  into  the  next  part  of  his  own  ^vemment,  and  there 
put  him  to  death:  provided  that  some  discreet  and  faithful  persons  of  the 
English  accompany  them,  and  see  the  execution,  for  our  more  full  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  that  the  English  meddle  not  with  the  head  or  body  at  all."  f 

The  conrniissioners  at  the  same  time  ordered,  "  that  Hartiord  furnish  Uncag 
with  a  competent  strength  of  English  to  defend  him  against  any  present  fury 
or  assault,  of  the  Nanohiffgunsetts  or  any  other."  And  "  that  in  case  Uneas 
shall  refuse  to  execute  justice  upon  MyanUnomOy  that  then  MyomJttiwmo  be  sent 
by  sea  to  the  Massachusetts,  there  to  be  kept  in  safe  durance  till  the  com- 
missioners may  consider  further  how  to  dispose  of  him."l 

Here,  then,  we  see  fiiUy  developed  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Mohe- 
gans  bad,  by  accident,  captured  MianJtannonwK,  after  which  event,  they  were 
more  in  fear  of  his  nation  than  before ;  which  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  they 
would  never  have  dared  to  put  him  to  death,  had  they  not  been  promised  (he 
protection  of  the  English 

No  one  can  read  this  account  without  being  reminded  of  the  fate  of  ^Tapo- 
Uofi,  We  do  not  say  that  the  English  of  New  England  dreaded  the  power 
of  ARatdwrnofmok  as  mack  as  those  of  Old  Enghmd  did  that  of  Mwoleon 
afterwards ;  but  that  both  were  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  fears  of^  those 
into  whose  power  the  fortune  of  wars  cast  them,  will  not,  we  presume,  be 
denied. 

When  the  determination  of  the  commissioners  and  elders  \vas  made  known 
ID  UneaSy  he  "readUv  imdertook  the  execution,  and  taking  MtoTUurmomoh 
akmg  with  him,  in  the  way  between  Hartford  and  Windsor,  (where  Uncas 
bath^fBome  men  dwell,)  Uncat^  brother,  following  after  MtarUunnomoh,  clave 
his  head  with  an  hatchet" ^  Mather  says,  they  "very  fiurly  cut  off  his 
head."} 

Dr.  Tntmbutt  I  records  an  account  of  cannibalism,  at  this  time,  which  ^ve 
ought  to  caution  the  reader  against  receiving  as  true  history,  as  it  no  doubt 
rests  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  which  is  wont  to  transfer  even  the  transac- 
tions of  one  continent  to  another,  which  is  this: — "  Uncas  cut  out  a  large  piece 
of  his  shoulder,  and  ate  it  in  savage  triumph ; "  saying,  " '  it  was  the  sweetest 
meat  he  ever  ate ;  it  made  his  heart  strong.^  "  IT 

*  Huhbardy  N.  E.  460.  t  Records  of  the  U.  Colonies. 

t  Whdhrop't  Jottma],  ii.  134.  As  to  the  place  of  Miantumumoh^t  execution,  Wtnthrop 
»ccnis  to  have  been  in  a  mistake.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  be  was  taken  in  the  opposite 
rfirpction,  from  Uuca%*s  own  country ^  as  Windsor  was  from  Hartford.  It  is  also  unlikely  that 
f'ltcas  bad  men  duuU  so  &r  from  his  country  upon  the  Thames. 

A  gentleman  who  lately  visited  his  sepulchre,  says  the  wandering  Indians  have  made  a 
iK^ap  of  stonee  upon  his  grave.  It  is  a  well-known  custom  of  the  race,  to  add  to  a  monu- 
mental pile  of  the  dead  whenever  they  pass  by  it  See  3  ColL  Mass.  Hist,  Soc.  iii.  135.  and 
Jffenof^t  Note*.  fCT  Some  wretcfafealjr  irnorant  neighbors  to  this  sacred  pile  (whites,  of 
coarse)  have,  not  long  sinee,  taken  stones  from  it  to  make  wall !  but  enough  remam  to  mark 
ilie  tpoL    It  is  in  the  east  part  of  Norwich.    Colls,  Urid. 

4  Magnalia.  R  History  of  Connecticut,  i.  135. 

?  That  this  is  tmditioo,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  an  ewdnentbf  obseort  ■ 
trrite*^s  pablishiiig  nearly  the  same  story,  which  he  says,  in  bis  book,  took  place  upon  lat 
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We  are  dow  ceiHun  that  what  Dr.  TnmbvU  has  given  us  as  unquestkmable 
history,  from  a  "  manuscript  of  Mr.  Hyde,^  is  only  tradition.  Having  been  put 
in  possession  of  a  copy  of  that  manuscript,*  we  deem  it  highly  important  that 
it  should  be  laid  before  the  world,  that  its  true  weight  may  be  considered  by 
%ll  who  would  be  correctly  informed  in  tliis  important  transaction. 

By  way  of  preliminary  to  his  communication,  Mr.  Ifyde  says,  **The  follow- 
ing (acts  being  communicated  to  me  from  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  this 
town,  who  were  contemporarj'  with  Uncas^  &c.  "That  before  the  setdement 
of  Nonvich,  the  sachem  of  the  Narra^set  tribe  [^^aniwmtnM)h'\  had  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  Uncas^  and  proclaimed  war  with  the  Moheg[anls:  and 
marched  with  an  army  of  900  nehting  men,  equipped  with  bows  and  arrow>^ 
and  hatchets.  Uncas  be[inff]  infermed  by  spies  of  their  march  towards  his 
scat,  Uncas  called  his  wamors  together,  about  600,  stout,  hard  men,  light  of 
foot,  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow;  and,  upon  a  conference,  Uncas  told 
his  men  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  y«  Narragansets  come  to  their  town,  but 
they  must  go  and  meet  them.  Accordingly,  they  marched,  and  about  three 
miles,  on  a  krge  plain,  the  armies  met,  and  both  halted  within  bow-shot  A 
parley  was  sounded,  and  gallant  Uncaa  proposed  a  conference  with  the  Narra- 
ganset  sachem,  who  agreed.  And  being  met,  Uncas  saith  to  his  enemy  word[sl 
to  this  effect :  *  Y(m  Jutve  got  a  number  of  brave  men  toith  youj  and  so  have  I. 
JUtd  it  a  pity  that  such  brave  men  should  be  killed  for  a  quarrel  beftoeen  you  and 
/?  Ottty  come  like  a  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be,  and  we  wiUJirht  it  out.  If  ymi 
kill  me,  my  men  shaU  be  yours ;  buiif  IhU  you,  your  men  shml  be  mine*  Upon 
which  the  Narraganset  sachem  replied :  ^jify  men  came  to  fight,  and  they  shall 
figW 

"  Thtcas  having  before  told  his  men,  that  if  his  enemy  should  refuse  to  fight 
hhn,  he  would  fall  down,  and  then  they  were  to  discharge  their  artillery 
farrows]  on  them,  and  fall  right  on  them  as  fast  as  they  could;"  this  was 
done,  and  the  Mohesans  rush^  u|>on  MiaxdunnomoKs  army  **like  lions,"  put 
them  to  flight,  and  killed  "a  number  on  the  spot."  They  "pursued  the  rest 
driving  some  down  ledges  of  rocks."  The  foremost  of  Uncas*s  men  gol 
ahead  of  J^Rantunnomoh,  and  impeded  his  flight,  drawing  him  back  as  they 
passed  him,  "to  give  Uncas  opportunity  to  take  him  himself." 

"  In  the  pursuit,  at  a  place  now  called  Sachem's  Plain,  Uncas  took  him  by 
the  shoulder.  He  then  set  down,  knowing  Uncas,  Uncas  then  gave  a  whoop, 
and  his  men  returned  to  him ;  and  in  a  council  then  held,  'twas  concluded  by 
tliem,  that  Uncas,  with  a  guard,  should  carry  said  sachem  to  Hartford,  to  the 
governor  and  magistrates,  (it  being  before  the  charter,)  to  advise  what  thev 
should  do  with  him."  "  Uncas  was  told  by  them,  as  there  was  no  war  with 
the  English  and  Narragansets,  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle,  in 
the  affair,  and  advised  him  to  take  his  own  vray.  Accordingly,  they  brought 
said  Narraganset  sachem  back  to  the  same  spot  of  ground  where  he  was  took : 
where  Uncas  killed  him,  and  cut  out  a  large  piece  of  his  shoulder,  roasted, 
and  eat  it;  and  said,  *jR  was  the  stoeetest  meet]  he  ever  eat;  it  made  him  have 
strong  hart,^  There  they  bury  him,  and  made  a  pillar,  which  I  have  seen  but 
u  few  years  since." 

This  communication  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  dated  at  Norwich,  9 
Oct.  1769,  and  si^ed  Richard  Hide.  The  just  remark  of  Mr.  Ely  upon  it  I 
cannot  withhold,  in  justice  to  my  subject. 

"The  above  *  Manuscript  of  Mr,  Hyde^  as  a  tradxHon,  is  a  valuable  paper, 
and  worthy  of  preservation;  yet,  being  written  125  years  after  the  event 
which  it  describe^  it  is  surprising  that  Dr.  2\uniJbuil  should  have  inserted  it, 
in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  in  its  principal  paiticulars,  as  matter  of  fact"} 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  the  main 

«leath  of  PIdlip.  On^ko,  he  sa^'s,  cut  out  a  pound  of  Philip*s  bleeding  body  and  ate  iu 
The  book  is  by  one  Henry  Trumbnll,  and  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  disrovery  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Indian  wars,  &c.  The  reader  will  find  it  about  stalls  by  the  street-side,  but  rarely  in 
a  respectable  book -store.  It  has  been  forced  through  many  editions,  but  there  is  scarce  a 
word  of  true  history  iu  it. 

*  Bv  Rev.  Win,  Ely,  of  Conncct«rut. 

t  TrwnbuU  says  mfat,  but  the  MS.  is  plain,  and  nneans  meal. 

*  Manoscript  letter,  1  Mar.  1833. 
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ftclB  in  reference  to  the  death  of  MtanhmnomoJij  contained  in  the  above 
account,  are  corroborated.  The  records  of  the  commissioners  say,  that  Uncas^ 
before  the  battle,  told  Maniunnomoh,  that  he  had  many  ways  sought  his  life, 
and  now,  if  he  dared,  he  would  fight  him  in  single  combat ;  but  that  Mian- 
iumumokf  *^  presuming  upon  his  numbers  of  men,  would  have  nothing  but  a 
battle,"* 

It  does  not  appear  from  these  records^  that  Uncas  had  any  idea  of  putting 
Mianhnmomoh  to  death,  but  to  extort  a  great  price  from  his  countrymen,  for 
his  ransom.  That  a  large  amount  in  wampum  was  collected  for  this  purpose, 
appears  certain ;  but,  before  it  was  paid,  Uncos  received  the  decision  of  the 
English,  and  then  pretended  that  he  had  made  no  such  agreement,  or  that  the 
quantity  or  quality  was  not  as  agreed  upon,  as  will  more  at  length  be  seen  in 
the  lite  of  Uncos. 

NINIGRET  was  often  called  Mmcrqftj  and  sometimes  JV*eneibtna^,t  Aim- 
gktdy  ^enegtkU ;  and  his  name  was  written  almost  os  many  other  ways  as 
times  mentioned,  by  some  early  writers.  Jonemot  ^^s  the  first  name  by 
which  he  was  known  to  the  English.  He  was  generally  stvled  sachem  of  the 
Nianticka,  a  tribe  of  the  Narragansets,  whose  principal  residence  was  at  We- 
kapaug,  now  Westeriy,  in  RhcNde  Island.  He  was  cousin  to  Miantunnomokf  § 
and  is  commonly  mentioned  in  history  as  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Nianticks, 
which  alvrays  made  a  part  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narragansets.  ^tnigret 
married  a  sister  of  CashawoshtU^  otherwise  called  Harmon  Garret^  who  was 
his  uncle. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Nianticks  stood  to  the  Narragansets  is  plain,  fi-om 
the  representation  given  by  Mianivnnomoh  to  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1642.  In  treating  with  him,  at  that  time,  Governor  fViiUhrop  says, 
**  Some  difficult  we  had,  to  bring  him  to  desert  the  Nianticks,  if  we  had  iust 
cause  of  war  with  them.  They  were,"  he  said,  "  as  his  own  flesh,  beln^  allied 
by  continual  intermarriages,  &c.  But  at  last  he  condescended,  that  if  they 
should  do  us  wrong,  as  he  could  not  draw  them  to  give  us  satisfaction  for,  nor 
himself  could  satiety,  as  if  it  were  for  blood,  &c.  then  he  would  leave  tibem 
tons." 

On  the  12  July,  1637,  Ayantmoy  as  his  name  was  vnittcn  by  Grovemor 
WmUarop  at  this  time,  came  to  Boston  with  17  men.  The  objects  of  his  visit 
being  slated  to  the  governor,  he  promised  him  an  answer  the  next  day ;  but 
the  governor,  understanding  meanwhile,  that  he  had  received  many  of  the 
Pequots,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  countiy  afler  their  defeat  at  Mystic,  first 
demanded  their  delivery  to  the  English.  J>/%mgret  was  very  loath  to  comply 
with  the  demand ;  but,  finding  he  could  get  no  answer  to  his  propositions 
without,  he  consented  to  give  up  the  Pequots,  after  a  day's  consideration. 
The  governor  shortly  afler  dismissed  him,  with  instructions  to  treat  with  the 
EngVSh  captains  then  in  the  Pequot  country. 

On  the  9  Mar.  1638,  *^  Mianiunnomoh  came  to  Boston.  The  governor, 
deputy  and  treasurer  treated  with  him,  and  they  parted  upon  fair  terms.^ 
"We  gave  him  leave  to  right  himself  for  the  wrongs  which  Jantmoh  and 
Wtquash  Cook  had  done  him ;  and,  for  the  wrong  they  had  done  us,  we 
would  right  ourselves,  in  our  own  time."!!  Hence,  it  appears  that,  at  this 
period,  they  were  not  so  closely  allied  as  the^  were  aftenvards. 

The  next  year,  Janemo  was  complained  of^b^  the  Long  Island  Indians,  who 
paid  tribute  to  the  English,  that  he  had  committed  some  robberies  upon  them. 
Captain  Mason  was  sent  fix>m  Connecticut  with  seven  men  to  require  satisfac- 
tion. Jememo  went  immedistoly  to  the  English,  and  the  matter  was  amicably 
iettled.11 

When  it  was  rumored  that  Miontunnornoh  was  plotting  to  cut  off  the 

*  See  Haxard's  Historical  Collections,  ii.  7, 10. 

f  So  written  by^  Ra^er  WUUama, 

t  Mr.  Prince,  in  his  edition  of  HubbanPt  Narrative,  probably  mistook  Winthrop*t  WIS., 
and  Hrrofe  Ag^anemo  instead  of  Ayanemo,  See  the  edition  1775,  of  Nar.  p.  40,  and  Ivinthrop, 
jour.  i.  'iSt. 

j  Prince  says  be  was  umeU  to  MHantufmomoh,  {Chronology^  Tu  59.)  but  that  could  nU 
save  been. 

I  WmUuvg/t  Jouraal,  I  SO.  f  Ibid.  L  t67. 
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English,  and  using  bis  endeavors  to  unite  other  tribes  in  the  enterprise,  the 
English  sent  deputies  to  him,  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  report,  as  will  be  found 
elsewhere  fully  stated.  The  deputies  were  well  satisfied  with  the  carriage  of 
Miantunnomoh ;  but,  they  say,  ^Janemohj  the  Niantick  sachem,  carried  himself 
proudly,  and  refused  to  come  to  us,  or  to  yield  to  any  thing ;  only,  he  said,  he 
would  not  harm  us,  except  we  invaded  him."  *  Thus  we  cannot  but  form  an 
exalted  opinion  of  JVtn(gTe(,  in  the  person  of  Janemo, 

A  Dutch  and  hdian  war  raged  at  this  time,  and  was  conducted  with 
unrelenting  barbarity  by  the  former  party,  it  grew  out  of  a  single  munler, 
tm  Indian  having  killed  a  Dutchman  in  a  drunken  frolic  The  munlerer  was 
immediately  demanded,  but  could  not  be  obtained;  and  the  governor  was 
urged  to  retaliate,  and  often  called  upon  to  take  revenge.  He  waived  tlie 
subject,  foreseeing,  no  doubt,  that  retaliation  was  a  bad  course  to  pursue  for 
satisfaction,  especiallv  with  Indians.  However,  it  soon  happened  t.hat  tlie 
Mohawks  fell  upon  those  Indians,  killed  about  30  of  them,  and  the  rest  fled 
their  country ;  many  of  whom  sought  protection  from  the  Dutch  themselves. 
Some  evil-minded  persons  now  thought  to  revenge  themselves  on  tliese 
Indians,  without  the  danger  of  sufiferinff  from  resistance.  It  is  reported  that 
an  inhuman  monster,  named  Marine^  a  Dutch  captain,  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  governor  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleased ;  and,  acting  under  that 
authority,  surprised  and  murdered  70  or  80  of  them,  men,  women,  and 
children.  No  sooner  was  this  blow  of  assassination  struck,  than  the  Indians 
flew  to  their  arms,  and  began  hostilities  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  with  such 
fiiry  was  their  onset  made,  that  they  cut  off  20  persons  or  more,  before  the 
alarm  could  spread ;  and  they  were  soon  masters  of  their  settlements,  and  the 
Dutch  were  confined  to  their  fort  By  employing  Captain  UnderkUly  however, 
an  experienced  English  officer  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  some  others  of  the 
English,  tlie  Dutch  were  enabled  to  maintain  their  around ;  and,  fortunately, 
soon  after,  Rof^er  fftUioTns  accidentally  arrived  there,  Uirough  whose  mediation 
a  peace  was  eflected,  and  an  end  was  put  to  a  bloody  war.  This  Marintj  who 
was  the  principal  cause  of  it,  quarrell^  with  the  governor,  on  account  of  his 
employing  UnderkQl  instead  of  him,  and  even  attempted  his  life  on  the 
account  of  it  He  presented  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  which,  being  turned  aside 
by  a  bystander,  the  governor's  life  was  preserved.  A  servant  of  MarMs 
then  discharged  a  gun  at  the  governor,  but  missing  him,  one  of  the  governor's 
guard  shot  tne  servant  dead,  and  Marxnt  was  made  prisoner,  and  forthwith 
sent  into  Holland.  fftUiamSy  having  been  denied  a  passage  through  N.  Eng- 
land by  the  law  of  banishment,  was  forced  to  take  passage  for  England  at  N. 
York  in  a  Dutch  ship,  by  way  of  Holland ;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  his 
l>eing  Uiere  in  the  time  of  this  war. 

Before  this  war  was  brought  to  a  close.  Captain  UnderMUy  with  his  company 
of  Dutch  and  English,  killed  about  300  Indians  on  the  main,  and  1^  more  on 
Long  Island  The  Dutch  governor's  emplc^ng  the  Elnglish  was  chai^g^ed 
upon  him  as  a  <*  plot "  to  engage  the  English  m  his  quarrel  with  the  Indians ; 
**  which,"  says  mnihropy\  **  we  had  wholly  declined,  as  doubting  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause." 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  war.  Sept  1643,  that  ''the  Indians  killed 
and  drove  away  all  the  English  "  on  the  coast,  fipom  Manhattan  to  Stamfonl, 
the  extent  of  the  Dutch  claim  to  the  eastward.  They  then  passed  over  "  to 
Long  Island,  and  there  assaulted  the  LndyMoodey  in  her  house  divers  times ;" 
but  She,  having  about  40  men  at  her  place  at  that  time,  was  able  to  defend 
herselfl  ''These  Indians  at  the  same  time,"  continues  ffmthropjt  *^Gel  upon 
the  Dutch  with  an  implacable  fliiy,  and  kUled  all  they  could  come  by,  and 
burnt  their  houses,  ana  killed  theur  cattle  without  any  resistance,  so  as  the 
governor  and  such  as  escaped,  betook  themselves  to  their  fort  at  Monhaton, 
and  there  lived  and  eat  up  their  cattle." 

Among  the  English  people  who  were  murdered  when  this  war  began,  was 
a  Mrs.  Mn  HtUchxrwrny  from  whom  was  descended  the  historian  of  Maasa- 
chusetts.  *  She,  having  given  offent«  to  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  state,  (as 
Massachusetts  was  then  called,)  by  her  peculiar  religious  notions,  to  avoid 

•Wwthrop'tJounal/u.b.  f  Ibid.  ii.  157.  |  Ibid.  ii.  196. 
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peraeoii^D,  fled  first  to  Rhode  Island,  and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch  possee- 
sioDfi,  not  far  beyond  Stamford.  This  was  in  1642.  When  the  Indiana 
broke  up  the  setUements  there,  in  SepL  1643,  they  fell  upon  the  fiunily  of 
this  woman,  killed  her,  a  Mr.  CoUinSj  her  son-in-law,  and  all  her  &mily  ex- 
cept one  daughter  eight  years  old,  whom  they  carried  into  captivity,  and  such 
of  two  other  &inilies,  JlirockmorUm  and  VomkUTsy  as  were  at  home;  in 
all  16  persons.  They  then  collected  their  cattle  into  the  houses  and  set 
them  on  fire  and  burned  them  alive !  A  greater  slaughter  would  have  been 
made  at  this  time  and  place,  but  for  the  arrival  of  a  boat  while  the  tragedy 
was  acting,  into  which  several  women  and  children  escaped.  But  two  of 
the  boat^s  crew  were  killed  in  their  humane  exertions  to  save  these  distressed 
people.  The  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hukhuwm  remained  a  prisoner  four  yeaiv, 
when  she  was  dehvered  to  the  Dutch  governor  at  New  York,  who  restored 
lier  to  her  fiiends.  She  had  fbrsotten  her  native  language,  and  was  un^villing 
to  be  taken  firom  the  Indians.  This  governor,  with  a  kindness  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, sent  a  vessel  into  Connecticut  River,  where  its  captain  contrived 
to  ffet  several  Pequots  on  board,  whom  he  secured  as  prisoners.  He  tlien 
inarmed  their  friends,  that  they  would  not  be  set  at  liberty  until  the  captive 
girl  was  delivered  to  him.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  she  was 
accordinffly  rescued. 

NotwiUistanding  a  peace  was  brought  about  in  the  manner  before  stated, 
vet  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  sparks  of  war  which  had  for  a  short  time 
laid  hid  in  its  own  embers,  was  by  sordid  spirits  fanned  again  into  a  flame. 
The  series.of  murderous  acts  which  followed,  are  nowhere  recorded  within 
my  researches,  but  an  end  was  not  put  to  it  until  1646.  It  ended  in  a  san- 
iniinary  battle  at  Strickland's  Plain,  near  what  is  since  Horse  Neck  in  New 
York,  about  37  miles  from  the  ci^.  The  numbers  engaged  on  each  side  are 
not  known,  nor  the  numbers  slam,  but  their  graves  are  still  pointed  out  to 
the  curious  traveller. 

To  return  to  our  more  inunediate  subject. 

We  hear  little  of  Mn^^  until  after  the  death  of  MianiunnomofL  In  1644, 
the  Narnigansets  and  Nianticks  united  against  the  Mohegans,  and  for  some 
time  obliged  Uncas  to  confine  himself  and  men  to  his  fort 

This  anair  probably  took  place  early  in  the  spring,  and  we  have  elsewhere 
given  all  the  particulars  of  it,  both  authentic  and  traditionary.  It  appears, 
by  a  letter  fit>m  Tho.  Peters^  addressed  to  Governor  Wxrdhropy  written  about 
the  time,  that  there  had  been  some  hard  fighting ;  and  that  the  Mohegans 
had  been  severely  beaten  by  the  Narragansets.    Mr.  PeUrs  writes: — 

**  I,  with  your  son,  {John  Wmikrop  of  CJon.,]  were  at  Uwuu^  fort,  where  I 
flressed  seventeen  men,  and  left  plasters,  to  dress  seventeen  more,  who  were 
wounded  in  Unca^  brother's  wigwam  before  we  came.  Two  captains  and 
fine  common  soldier  were  buried,  and  since  we  came  thence  two  captams 
and  one  common  man  more,  are  dead  also,  most  of  which  are  wounded  with 
Imllets.  Uncas  and  his  brother  told  me,  the  Narragansets  had  30  guns  which 
won  them  the  day,  else  would  not  care  a  rush  for  them.  They  drew  Unca^ 
forces  out  by  a  wile,  of  40  appearing  only,  but  a  thousand  [lay  hid]  in  am- 
bush, who  pursued  Uncas^  men  into  their  own  land,  where  the  battle  was 
(ought  v€ario  marUj  till  God  put  fresh  spirit  into  the  Moheagues,  and  so  drave 
the  Narragansets  back  again."  So  it  seems  that  Uncas  had  been  taken  in  his 
»»wn  play.  The  letter  goes  on: — "T would  pity  your  hearts  to  sjee  them 
[  Uncat^  men]  lie,  like  so  many  new  circumcised  Sechemites,  in  their  blood. 
^?i^,  whatever  information  you  have,  I  dare  boldly  say,  the  Narragansets  first 
lirake  the  contract  they  made  with  the  English  last  year,  for  I  helped  to  cure 
one  TaiUundeson,  a  Moh^igue  captain,  who  first  fingered  [laid  bands  on] 
Miantinomta,  Some  cunning  squaws  of  Narraganset  led  two  of  them  to 
Tantiqmeson^s  wigwam,  where,  in  the  night,  they  struck  him  on  the  breast 
through  the  coat  with  an  hatchet,  and  had  he  not  fenced  it  with  his  arm,  no 
1  ope  could  be  had  of  his  life,"  &c.  * 

**Tije  English  thought  it  their  concern,"  says  Dr.  /.  Mather,^  "  not  to  sufifer 
Um  to  be  swallowed  up  by  those  adversaries,  since  he  bad,  (though  for  his 

•   lyinthroj/s  Jour.  U.  380, 381.  f  Relation,  58. 
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own  ends,)  approved  himself  faithful  to  the  En^rlish  from  time  to  timeT  A:i 
army  was  accordingly  raised  for  the  relief  of  Uncas.  **  But  as  tliey  were, 
jiist  marching  out  of  Boston,  many  of  the  princi})al  Narraganset  Lidians,  viy.. 
Pesaecus,  Mtxano^  *  and  IVUawask,  sagamores,  and  Moaaequin,  deputy  for  th(* 
Nianticks ;  these,  with  a  large  train,  came  to  Boston,  suing  for  peace,  bein;> 
willing  to  submit  to  what  tenns  the  English  should  see  cause  to  impos  • 
upon  them.  It  was  demanded  of  them,  that  they  should  defray  the  charge^ 
they  had  put  the  English  to,t  and  that  tlie  sachems  should  send  their  8oi>s< 
to  1)0  kept  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  until  such  time  as  the 
money  should  be  paid.**  Alter  remarking  that  from  this  time  the  Narragan- 
sets  harl)ored  venom  in  their  hearts  against  the  English,  Mr.  Mather  pro- 
ceeds:— **ln  the  first  place,  they  endeavored  to  play  Ugerdemcdn  in  their 
Bending  hostages;  for,  instead  of  sachems'  children,^ they  thought  to  send 
0ome  other,  and  to  make  the  English  believe  that  those  base  papooses  were 
of  a  roval  progeny ;  but  tliey  had  tliose  to  deal  with,  who  were  too  wise  to  be 
so  eluded.  After  the  expected  hostages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
the  Narragansets,  notwithstanding  that,  were  slow  in  tlie  performance  of 
what  they  stood  engaged  for.  And  when,  u|K>n  an  impartial  discharge  of 
the  debt,  their  hostages  were  restored  to  them,  they  became  more  backward 
than  fbnnerly,  until  tliey  were,  by  hostile  pre|>arations,  again  and  again 
terrified  into  better  obedience.  At  last,  Capt  Jttherloriy  of  Dorchester,  was 
sent  with  a  small  party  |  of  20  English  soldiers  to  demand  what  was  due. 
He  at  first  entered  mto  the  wigwam,  where  old  »Ninigret  resided,  with  only 
two  or  three  soldiers,  appointing  the  rest  by  degrees  to  follow  him,  two  or 
three  dropping  in  at  once ;  when  his  small  companv  were  come  about  him,  the 
Indians  in  the  mean  rime  supitosing  that  there  had  been  many  more  behind, 
he  caught  the  snchem  by  tlie  hair  of  his  head,  and  setting  a  pistol  to  his 
breast,  protesting  whoever  escaped  he  should  surely  die,  if  he  did  not  forth- 
with comply  with  what  was  required.  Hereupon  a  great  trembling  and 
eonsteniation  surprised  the  Indians ;  albeit,  multitudes  of  tliem  were  then 
present,  with  spiked  arrows  at  their  bow-strings  ready  to  let  fly.  The  event 
was,  the  Indians  submitted,  and  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed.**  §  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  a  high-handed  proceeding. 

^Soine  space  aiter  that,  ^nigret  was  raising  new  trouble  against  us, 
amongst  his  Nianticks  and  other  Indians;  but  upon  the  speedy  sending  up 
of  Capt  Davis,  with  a  party  of  horse  to  reduce  him  to  tlie  former  peace, 
who,  upon  the  news  of  the  captain's  a)>proach,  was  put  into  such  a  panic 
feai',  that  he  durst  not  come  out  of  his  wigwam  to  treat  with  the  captain,  till 
secured  of  his  life  by  him,  which  he  was,  if  he  quietly  yielded  to  his  message, 
about  which  he  was  sent  from  the  Bay.  To  which  he  freely  consenting,  that 
storm  was  graciously  blown  over."  || 

Thus  having,  through  these  extracts,  summarily  glanced  at  some  prominent 
pasHHgt^s  in  the  life  oK\%nigrety  we  will  now  go  more  uito  fmrticulars. 

The  rase  of  the  Narragaiisets,  at  tlie  |)eriod  of  the  treaty  before  s|M)ken  of, 
had  become  rallier  desperate ;  two  years  having  passed  since  they  agreed  to 
pay  iiOOO  fathom  of  "good  white  wampum,"  as  a  remuneration  for  the 
trouble  and  damage  they  had  caused  the  English  and  Mohegans,  and  they 
were  now  pressed  to  fulfil  tlieir  engagements.  Mnigret,  then  called  Janemo, 
was  not  at  Boston  at  that  time,  but  Jlumsaaauen  was  his  deputy,  and  signed 
the  treaty  llien  made,  with  Pessacus  and  otliers.  At  tlieir  meeting,  in  July, 
1647,  Pessacus  and  otliers,  chiefs  of  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks,  were 

•  The  editor  of  Joknson'i  Wonder-working  Providence,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hut.  Soc.  makes  a 
great  mistake  in  noting  tbid  cbief  as  Miantunnomoh.  Mriksaii,  Mixaimo^  Bieika,  &c.,  are 
names  of  the  same  person,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Cammicus.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets.  He  married  a  sister  of  Ninif^ret,  who  was  "  a 
woman  of  great  power,"  and  no  other  than  the  famous  Qmnapen,  at  one  time  called  Matan- 
luck,  from  which,  probably,  was  derived  Magnus.  By  some  writers  mistaking  him  for  Mian- 
tunn(mioiif  an  error  has  spread,  that  has  occasioned  much  confusion  in  accoiutts  of  their  gene* 

f  A  yearly  tribute  in  wampum  was  agreed  upon.    Manuscript  Narrative  of  the  Rev.  T 
Cobbet,  which  places  the  affair  in  1645. 
1  MS.  document  among  our  sl4Mie  papers, 
\  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  dtc,  4to,  1677.  |  Cobbees  MS.  Narrative. 
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to*  by  the  English  commissioners,  as  will  be  found  in  the  life  ofPusaeus, 
Bein^  warned  to  come  to  Boston,  Ptsaacus,  not  being  willing  to  get  any  fur- 
ther mto  trouble  by  being  obliged  to  sign  whatever  articles  the  Eofflish  might 


dnw  up,  feiCTed  himself  sick,  and  told  the  messengers  he  had  agreed  to 
leave  all  the  business  to  NlmmL  This  seems  to  have  been  well  understood, 
and  we  shall  next  see  with  what  grace  Ninigrtt  acted  his  part  with  the  com- 
misnoners,  at  Boston.    Their  record  runs  thus : — 

''August  3d,  [1647,]  Nvn^raii^  with  some  of  the  Nyantick  Indians  and  two 
of  Petsaci^s  men,  came  to  £)6ton,  and  desiring  Mr.  John  ffinihrop,  that  came 
fit>m  Pequatt  plantation,  miffht  be  present,  they  were  admitted.  The  com- 
missioners asked  Mnegratt  lor  whom  he  came,  whither  as  a  publick  person 
on  the  behalf  of  Pessacl^s  and  the  rest  of  the  Narragansets'  confederates,  or 
only  for  himself  as  a  particular  sagamore  ?  He  at  first  answered  that  he  had 
spo&e  with  Pessack,  but  had  no  such  conmiission  £rom  him ;  **  and  said  there 
faftd  not  been  so  good  an  understanding  between  them  as  he  desired ;  but, 
fit>m  Mr.  Jfinthrof^s  testimony,  and  the  answer  Thos.  Stanton  and  Bmedict 
AnM  brought  fi-om  PessacuSy  and  also  the  testimony  of  Pesaacu^  two  men, 
*^  it  appeared  to  the  commissioners  that  whatever  formality  might  be  wanting 
in  Peuaefs  expressions  to  Mnegratl,  yet  Pessack  had  fully  engaged  himself 
to  stand  to  whatsoever  Mnegratt  should  conclude."  Therefore  they  pro- 
ceeded to  demand  of  him  why  the  wampum  had  not  been  paid,  and  why  the 
cq^enant  had  not  been  observed  in  other  particulars.  JS/tntgret  pretended  he 
did  not  know  what  covenants  had  been  made.  He  was  then  reminded  that 
his  deputy  executed  the  covenant,  and  that  a  copy  was  carried  into  his  coun- 
try, and  his  ignorance  of  it  was  no  excuse  for  him,  for  Mr.  fFlUiams  was  at 
all  times  ready  to  explain  it,  if  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  request  it  of  him. 
**  There  coulcl,  therefore,  be  no  truth  in  his  answere." 

JVinigret  next  demanded,  "  For  what  are  the  JVarraganseis  to  pay  so  much 
wampum7  I  know  not  ihat  they  art  indebttd  to  the  English!^  The  commis- 
sioners then  repeated  the  old  charges — the  breach  of  covenant,  ill  treating 
messenffers,  and  what  he  had  said  himself  to  the  English  messengers,  namely, 
that  he  knew  the  English  would  try  to  bring  about  a  peace  at  their  meetin|^  at 
Hartford,  but  he  was  resolved  on  war,  nor  would  he  inquire  who  began  it — 
that  if  the  English  did  not  withdraw  their  men  6rom  assisting  Uncaa,  he  would 
kill  them  and  meir  cattle,  &c.  According  to  the  records  of  the  commissioners, 
Mnigrd  did  not  deny  these  charges  with  a  very  ^od  face.  He  said,  however, 
their  me»engers  provoked  him  to  say  what  he  did. 

In  order  to  waive  the  criminating  discourse,  Mnigret  called  for  documents; 
or  wished  tlie  English  to  make  a  statement  of  their  account  against  him,  that 
he  might  know  **  how  the  reckoninge  stood.**  The  English  answered,  that 
they  bad  received  of  Pessacus,  170  fathom  of  wampum  at  one  time : — After- 
wards same  kettles  and  about  15  fathom  more, ''which  beinge  a  contemptible 
jome,  was  refused.**  As  to  the  kettles,  they  said,  "The  Narraganset  messen* 
gers  had  sould  them  to  Mr.  Shrimptony^  a  brasier  in  Boston,**  for  a  shilling  a 
pound.  Their  weight  was  285  los^  (not  altogether  so  conten^atible  as  one 
might  be  led  to  imagine,)  which  came  to  1 4£.  5^.,  and  the  wampum  to  4£.  4s. 
6d  f  Of  the  amount  in  Mr.  Shrimpton^s  hands,  the  messengers  took  up  1£. 
probably  to  defray  their  necessary  expenses  while  at  Boston.  The  remainder 
an  Englishman  attached  to  satisfy  "  for  goods  stollen  from  him  by  a  Narragan- 
set Indtau." 

Mnigret  said  the  attachment  was  not  valid,  ^  for  that  neither  the  kettles  nor 
wampum  did  bebnge  to  Pessacks  himself,  nor  to  the  Indian  that  had  stollen 
the  goods,**  and  therefore  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount  now  due.  "  The 
conimisBioners  thought  it  not  fit  to  press  the  attachment,"  but  reckoned  th(> 
kettles  and  wampum  at  70  fathom,  and  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  240 
fathom,  [in  ail,]  besides  a  parcel  sent  by  Mnigret  himself  to  the  governor ; 
tad  though  this  was  sent  as  a  present,  yet,  as  it  was  not  accept^  by  tliu 
governor,  they  kfl  it  to  JVinigrk  to  say  whether  it  should  be  now  so  con- 

*  Samuel  8hrimpton,pnA>nb\y.  who  bought  a  house  and  lands  of  Ephraim  7*a<nier,  brasier, 
■lualed  in  Bo«lon,  in  1671.        ' 
t  Heute  4£.  4*.  6</.  •-  15  =  5s.  7f  </.  ss  ralue  of  a  faibom  of  wampum  in  1647. 
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sidered,  or  whether  it  should  be  taken  m  payment  of  the  debt.  Mnigret  oiid 
the  ffovemor  should  do  as  he  pleased  about  it  It  was  then  inquired  how 
much  he  had  sent ;  (it  beinff  deposited  in  Cutshamokin^s  hands,  as  we  hare 
elsewhere  stated  ;|  he  said  he  bad  sent  30  fathom  of  black,  and  45  of  white,  in 
value  together  l65  fethom.  Cutshcanokin  was  sent  for  to  state  what  he  had 
received  in  trust  He  had  produced  two  girdles,  "with  a  string  of  wampum, 
all  which  himself  rated  at  45  fathom,  affirming  he  had  received  no  more, 
(except  89.  which  he  had  used,  and  would  repay."  He  was  brought  befon* 
.Vlmfp^  and  questioned,  as  there  appeared  a  great  difference  in  their  ac- 
counts. "He  at  first  persisted,"  says  our  record,  "and  added  to  his  lyes,  but 
was  at  last  convinced  [conironted]  by  ^Ntnif^,  and  his  messengers  who  then 
brought  the  present,  and  besides  CSitshamohn  had  sent  him  at  the  same  time 
10  fathom  as  a  present  also."  It  still  remained  to  be  settled,  whether  this 
wampum  should  be  received  as  a  part  of  ihe  debt,  or  as  a  present;  and 
JVSmgrd  was  urged  to  say  how  it  should  be.  With  great  ma^animity  he 
answered : — 

^My  tongue  shall  not  hdie  my  heart,  Whether  the  debt  he  paid  or  not^  I  in- 
tended it  as  a  present  to  ihe  governor.^ 

It  is  unpleasant  to  contrast  the  characters  of  the  two  chiefs,  Cutshamokin 
and  A/inigret,  because  the  former  had  long  had  the  advantage  of  a  civilized 
neighborhood,  and  the  latter  was  from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  he  saw 
on  Englishman  but  seldom.  We  could  say  much  upon  it;  but,  as  it^ 
thought  by  many  that  such  disquisitions  are  unprofitable,  we  decline  going 
into  5iem  here. 

What  we  have  related  seems  to  have  finished  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
floubtless  the  shades  of  night  were  very  welcome  to  Cutshamokin,  The  nejct 
day,  A/tnigret  came  into  court,  with  the  deputies  of  PessacuSy  and  spoke  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"Before  I  came  here  I  expected  the  burden  had  been  dirown  upon  me, 
Pessacus  not  having  done  what  he  agreed  to  do.  However,  I  have  considered 
upon  the  treaty  of  1645,  and  am  resolved  to  give  the  English  satisfaction  in 
all  things.  I  will  send  some  of  my  men  immediately  to  Narraganset  and 
Niantick,  to  raise  the  wampum  now  due  to  them,  and  hope  to  hear  what  they 
will  do  in  three  days.  In  ten  days  I  think  the  wampum  will  arrive,  and  I 
will  stay  here  until  it  comes.  I  will  tell  this  to  the  Narraganset  confederates. 
But  if  there  should  not  enough  at  this  time  be  raised,  I  desire  some  forbear- 
ance as  to  time,  as  I  assure  you  that  the  remainder  shall  be  shortly  paid,  and 
you  shall  see  me  true  to  the  English,  henceforth." 

This  speech  gave  the  commissioners  great  satisfaction,  and  they  proceeded 
to  other  business. 

The  messengers  sent  out  by  Mntgret  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected; but,  on  the  16  August,  notice  was  given  of  their  arrival;  sadhr, 
however,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  commissioners,  for  they  brought  only 
200  fathom  of  wampunu  The  feelings  of  the  coiut  were  somewhat  cnanged, 
and  they  rather  sternly  demanded  "what  the  reason  was,  that,  so  much  being 
due,  so  little  was  brought,  and  from  whom  this  200  fathom  came."  JS/tnigrct 
answered  that  he  was  disappointed  that  more  had  not  been  brought,  but  saic?, 
if  he  had  been  at  home,  more  would  have  been  obtained :  that  100  fathom 
was  sent  by  PessacuSy  and  the  other  100  by  hie  people. 

The  commissioners  say,  that,  "not  thinking  it  meet  to  begin  a  present  war, 
if  satisfaction,  (though  with  a  little  forbearance,  may  be  had  otherwise,)"  told 
.Vtrt^jre/,  that,  since  tie  had  said  the  wampum  would  have  been  gathered  and 
paid  if  he  had  been  at  home  himself,  they  would  now  give  him  §0  days  to  go 
and  get  it  in ;  and,  if  he  could  not  procure  enough  by  500  fathom,  still  they 
would  not  molest  him  imtil  "next  spring  planting  time."  That,  as  so  much 
was  still  due,  ihey  would  reckon  the  present  before  mentioned ;  but,  if  they 
did  not  bring  1000  fathom  in  twenty  days,  the  commissioners  would  send  no 
more  messengers  into  his  country,  "but  take  course  to  right  themselves." 
That,  if  they  were  "  forced  to  seek  satisfaction  by  arms,  he  and  his  confede- 
rates must  not  expect  to  make  their  peace,  as  lately  they  had  done,  by  a  little 
wampum.  In  the  mean  time,  though  for  breach  o.  covenants  they  might  put 
their  hostages  to  death,  yet  the  commissioners  woiikl  forthwith  deliver  the 
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chttdren  to  Mmgrety*  expecting  from  bim  the  more  care  to  see  engage* 
meDts  fully  satisfied.  And,  if  tbey  find  him  real  in  his  performance,  they  wUl 
charge  all  fbrmer  neglects  upon  Ptssaem^  and  ''in  such  case  they  expect 
from  Ninigrti  his  best  assistance,  when  he  shall  be  required  to  recover  the 
whole  remainder  from  him.  All  which  Ninigni  cheerfully  accepted,  and 
promised  to  perform  accordingly." 

Notwithstanding  all  their  promises,  the  Narragansets  had  not  dischai^;ed 
their  debt  at  the  ^id  of  two  years  moro,  though  in  that  time  tlie^  had  paid 
about  1100  fathom  of  wampum.  At  their  meeting  tliis  year,  1649,  at  Boston, 
''the  commissioners  were  minded  of  the  continued  complaint  of  Uncas^' 
against  the  Narra^msets,  that  they  were  ''still  vndermining  his  peace  and 
seeking  his  ruuie,^  and  had  lately  endeavored  "  to  bring  in  the  Mowhaukes 
vppon  him,''  which  failing,  they  next  tried  to  take  away  his  life  by  witchcraft 
A  Narraganset  Indian,  named  CuUaouin, "  in  an  English  vessel,  in  Mohegan 
River,  ran  a  sword  into  his  breast,  wherby  bee  receeved,  to  all  appearance,  a 
mortal  wound,  which  murtherus  acte  the  assalant  then  confessed  nee  was,  fbi 
a  considerable  sum  of  wampum,  by  the  Narragansett  and  Nianticke  sachems, 
hired  to  attempt." 

Meanwhile  Mngnt,  imderstanding  what  was  to  be  urged  acainst  him, 
appeared  suddenly  at  Boston  before  the  commissioners.  The  old  catalogue 
of  delinquencies  was  read  over  to  him,  with  several  new  ones  appended.  As 
it  respected  Cuttaquin^s  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Uncas,  Mni^ret  said  that 
neither  he  nor  Pts$acus  had  any  hand  in  it,  but  that  "he  [CvJUamdn]  was 
drawn  thereunto  by  torture  from  the  Mohegans ; "  "  but  he  was  told,  that  the 
assailant,  before  he  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohegans,  presently  afler  the 
fact  vnis  committed,  layed  the  charge  upon  him,  with  tne  rest,  which  he 
confirmed,  the  dav  following,  to  Capt  Mastm^  in  the  presence  of  the  English 
that  were  in  the  bark  with  him,  and  often  reiteratea  it  at  Hartford,  tliough 
nnce  he  hath  denied  it :  that  he  was  presented  to  Uneas  under  the  notion  of 
one  appertaining  to  Vssame^umj  wlAreby  he  was  acknowledged  as  his  friend, 
and  no  provocation  given  bun."  Cuttaquin  had  affirmed,  it  was  said,  that  his 
desperate  condition  caused  him  to  attempt  the  life  of  Uncos,  "through  his 
great  engagement  to  the  said  sachems,  having  received  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wampum,  which  he  had  spent,  who  otherwise  would  have  taken  away 
his  life." 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  the  sachems  were  guilty,  and  we  next 
find  them  engaged  in  settling  the  old  account  of  wampum,  ^nigrd  had 
got  the  commissioners  debited  more  than  they  at  first  were  willing  to  allow. 
They  say  that  it  appeared  by  the  auditor's  account,  that  no  more  than  1529^ 
fathom  hath  been  credited,  "  nor  could  JVinirret  by  any  evidence  make  any 
more  to  appear,  only  he  alleged  that  about  600  fathom  was  paid  by  measiu^ 
which  he  accounted  by  tale,  wherein  there  was  considerable  difference.  The 
commissioners,  not  willing  to  adhere  to  any  strict  terms  in  that  particular, 
(and  though  by  agreement  it  was  to  be  paid  by  measure  and  not  by  tale,) 
were  willing  to  allow  62  fathom  and  half  in  that  respect,  so  that  there  remains 
due  408  fathom.  But  JS/lmgret  persisting  in  his  former  afiirmation,  and  not 
endeavoring  to  give  any  reasonable  satisfiiction  to  the  commissioners  in  the 
premises,  a  small  inconsiderable  parcel  of  beaver  being  all  that  was  tendered 
to  them,  though  they  understood  he  was  better  provided."  They  therefore 
gave  him  to  understand  that  they  were  altogether  dissatisfied,  and  that  he 
might  go  his  own  way,  as  they  were  determined  to  protect  Uncaa  according 
to  then*  treaty  with  hinL 

The  commissioners  now  expressed  the  opinion  among  themselves,  that 
aflairs  looked  rather  tiurbulent,  and  advised  that  each  colony  should  hold  itself 
!n  readiness  to  act  as  circumstances  might  requure,  "  which  they  the  rather 
present  to  consideration,  from  an  mformation  they  received  since  their  sitting, 
of  a  marriage  shortly  intended  betwixt  Nimgrtti  daughter,  and  a  brother  or 
brother's  son  of  Scasaqwu^  the  malignant,  furious  Pequot,  whereby  probably 

*  GlaH,  no  douht,  to  rid  ihemselvcs  of  the  expense  of  keeping  them  \  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered,  that  Uic^  English  took  them  upon  the  condition  tliat  they  thould  sapport  them  at  their 
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their  aims  are  to  gather  together,  and  reunite  the  scattered  conquered  Pe« 
quates  into  one  body,  and  set  them  up  a^in  as  a  distinct  nation,  whicii  hath 
always  been  witnessed  against  by  the  English,  and  may  hazard  the  peace 
of  the  colonies." 

The  four  years  next  succeedinff  are  full  of  events,  but  as  they  happened 
chiefly  among  the  Indians  themseiyes,  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  the  particu- 
lars. A/tnigret  claimed  dominion  of  the  Indians  of  a  part  of  Long  Island,  as 
did  his  pr^ecessors;  but  those  Indians,  seeing  the  English  domineering 
over  the  NarragansetB,  became  altogether  independent  of  them,  and  even 
wased  wars  upon  theoL 

Mscassaaotick  was  at  this  period  the  chief  of  those  Indians,  a  warlike  and 
courageous  chiel^  but  as  treacherous  and  barbarous  as  he  was  brave.  These 
islancters  had,  from  the  time  of  the  Pequot  troubles,  been  protected  by  tlie 
English,  which  much  increased  their  insolence.  Not  only  had  Mnigrtl,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Narragansets,  suffered  from  his  insiUts,  but  the  Mohegans  had 
also,  as  we  shall  more  fully  make  appear  hereafter. 

When  the  English  commissioners  had  met  at  Hartford  in  1650,  Uneas 
came  with  a  complaint  to  them,  ''that  the  Mohansick  sachem,  in  Long 
Island,  had  killed  som  of  his  men ;  bewitched  diners  others  and  himself 
also,"  which  was  doubtless  as  true  as  were  most  of  his  charjj^s  against  the 
Narragansets,  ''and  desired  the  commissioners  that  hee  might  1^  righted 
therin.  But  because  the  said  sachem  of  Long  Island  was  not  there  to  an- 
swer for  himself,"  several  Englishmen  were  appointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  if  they  found  him  guilty  to  let  him  know  that  they  ^  will  bring  trouble 
upon  themselves." 

At  the  same  meeting  an  order  was  passed^  "  that  20  men  well  armed  be 
sent  out  of  the  iurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  to  Pessicus,  to  demand  the 
said  wampum,  [then  in  arrears,]  which  is  308  fathom ; "  but  in  case  they 
could  not  get  the  wampum,  they  were  ordered  "  to  take  the  same,  or  the 
vallew  thero^  in  the  best  and  most  suflbble  goods  they  can  find."  Or,  if 
thev  could  not  find  enough  to  satisfy  all  demands,  they  were  ordered  to  seize 
and  "  bring  away  either  PeMocta  or  his  children,  or  such  other  considerable 
sachem  or  persons,  as  they  prize,  and  may  more  probably  bow  them  to 
reason." 

From  PessacuSy  they  were  ordered  to  go  to  Mni^rdy  and  inform  him  that 
the  commissioners  had  heard  "  that  he  had  given  hxs  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Soitcos  his  brother,  who  gathers  Pequots  under  him,  as  if  either  he  ufould  become 
their  sachem^  or  again  possess  tfte  Pequot  country,^  which  was  contrary  to 
"  engagements,"  and  what  they  would  not  allow,  and  he  must  inform  them 
whether  it  were  so.  To  infbrm  him  also  that  iVtquash  Cook  ^  complains  of 
sundry  wrongs."  And  that,  as  to  his  hunting  in  the  Pequot  country,  to  inform 
him  he  had  no  ri^ht  to  do  so,  as  that  country  belonged  to  the  English.  The 
termination  of  this  ex|)edition,  in  which  J^inigret  was  taken  ♦*  by  the  hair," 
has  been  previously  mentioned  in  our  extract  from  Dr.  Mather, 

We  have  in  the  life  of  ARantunnomoh  given  some  account  of  the  acts  of  a 
chief  called  fVaiandancey  especially  relating  to  the  disorganization  of  tlie 
plans  of  that  great  chieil  We  come,  in  tliis  place,  to  a  parallel  act  in  relation 
to  ^nigreL  About  a  year  after  the  death  of  Miantunnomoh,  JS/tnigrei  under- 
took to  orcanize  a  plan  for  expatriating  the  English ;  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  ff'aittn£mcej  the  Long  Island  sachem,  to  engage  him  in  it  Ii^tead  of 
listening  to  his  message,  fVaiandance  seized  upon  Mnigrefs  messenger, 
bound  him,  and  sent  him  to  Captain  Gardener  at  Saybrook  fort.  From  thence 
he  was  sent,  under  a  guard  of^  10  men,  for  Hartford.  But  thev  were  wind- 
bound  in  their  passage,  and  were  obliged  to  put  in  to  Shelter  Island,  where 
an  old  sachem  lived,  who  was  Waiandance^s  elder  brother.  Here  they  let 
Ninigrtfs  ambassador  escape,  and  thus  he  had  knowledge  that  his  plan  was 
discovered  and  overthrown. 

Hince  we  have  here  introduced  the  sachem  fFaiandance,  we  will  add  the 
account  of  his  last  acts  and  death.  One  ffUHam  Hammond  being  killed  ''by 
ft  giant-like  Indian "  near  New  York,  about  1637,  Captain  Gardener  told 
naiandance  that  he  must  kill  that  Indian ;  but  this  being  against  the  advice 
of  the  great  sachem,  his  brother,  he  declined  it,  and  told  the  captain  that  that 
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Iiulkn  was  a  mighty  givat  man,  and  no  man  dared  meddle  with  him,  ami 
that  he  had  many  friends.  Some  time  after,  he  killed  another,  one  Thoma* 
FarringUmy  and  in  tlie  mean  time,  fFaiandance^s  brother  having  died,  lie 
undertook  his  execution,  which  he  accomplished.  This  was  his  last  act  in 
the  service  of  the  Enzlish ;  Tor  in  the  time  of  a  great  mortality  among  them, 
be  died,  but  it  was  by  poison ;  also  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  upon  Long 
Island  died,  else  the  Narragansets  had  not  nuide  such  havoc  here  as  they 
have," 

Mnigrd  passed  the  winter  of  1652 — 3  among  the  Dutch  of  New  York 
This  caused  the  English  great  suspicion,  especially  as  they  were  enemi(^  to 
the  Dutch  at  that  time;  and  several  sagamores  who  resided  near  the  Dutch 
bad  reported  that  the  Dutch  governor  was  trying  to  hire  them  to  cut  off  tUe> 
Englisti ;  consequently,  there  was  a  special  tneeting  of  the  English  commis- 
sioners at  Boston,  in  April,  1653,  occasioned  by  a  rumor  that  the  Narragansets 
had  leagued  with  the  Dutch  to  break  up  the  English  settlements.  WhertN 
upon  a  letter  was  sent  b^  them  to  their  agent  at  Narraganset,  Thomas  Stanton^ 
containing  **  divers  quenes,"  by  him  to  be  interpreted  ^  to  JS/Xnegrett,  Pessicus 
and  Muksam^  tlu-ee  of  the  chiefest  Narraganset  sachems,"  and  their  answers 
to  be  immediately  obtained  and  reported  to  the  commissioners. 

The  questions  to  be  put  to  the  sachems  were,  in  substance,  as  follows: — 
1.  Whether  the  Dutch  had  engaged  them*  to  6ght  against  the  English. — 
8.  Whether  the  Dutch  governor  did  not  endeavor  such  a  conspiracy. — 
3  Whether  they  had  not  received  arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  the 
Dutch.— 4.  What  other  Indians  are  engaged  in  die  plot — 5.  Whether,  con- 
tnury  to  their  engagement,  they  were  resolved  to  fisht  against  the  English. — 
6.  If  they  are  so  resolved,  what  ihtu  think  the  En^ish  will  do. — 7.  Whether 
they  had  not  better  be  true  to  the  English. — 8.  Similar  to  the  first. — 9.  What 
were  their  grounds  of  war  against  the  English. — 10.  Whether  they  had  not 
better  come  or  send  messengers  to  treat  with  the  English. — 11.  Whether  they 
had  hired  the  Mohawks  to  help  them. 

^The  answare  of  the  sachems,  viz.  JSfinigrettf  Pessecua  and  Mixomj  vnto  the 
queries  and  letters  sent  by  the  messengers,  Sarjeant  H^aiU  and  Sarjeant  John 
BarreU,  the  18th  of  the  second  month,  1653" 

Mexam  seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  answered ;  and  of  the  first  query 
he  «iid : — 

*^I  speak  unfeignedly,  from  my  heart,  and  say,  without  dissimulation,  that  I 
know  of  no  such  plot  against  the  English,  my  friends ;  implicating  either  tlie 
Dutch  governor  or  any  other  person.  Though  I  be  poor,  it  is  not  goods, 
giins,  powder  nor  shot,  that  shall  draw  me  to  8uch  a  plot  as  this  against  the 
English,  my  fnends.f  If  the  Dutch  governor  had  made  known  any  such 
intention  to  me,  I  would  have  told  it,  without  delay,  to  the  English,  my 
fHenils.  With  respect  to  your  second  question,  I  answer,  JVb.  What  do  the 
English  sachems,  my  friends,  think  of  us? — do  they  think  we  should  prefer 
goods,  guns,  powder  and  shot,  before  our  lives?  our  means  of  living?  botli 
of  us  and  ours  ?  As  to  the  4th  query,  I  speak  from  my  heart,  and  say,  1  know 
of  no  such  plot  by  the  Dutch  governor.  There  may  come  false  news  and 
reports  against  us;  let  them  say  what  they  will,  they  are  false.  It  is  un- 
necessary ^)  say  more.  But  in  answer  to,  the  10th  ouery  I  will  say,  It  is  just 
messengers  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  the  English  sachems,  but  as  for 
myself,  I  am  old,  and  cannot  travel  two  days  together,  but  a  man  shall  he  sent 
to  speak  with  the  sachems.  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Smithy  and  FoUt  his  man, 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Browtij  and  to  say  to  him,  that  I  love  the  English  sachems, 
and  all  Englishmen  in  the  Bay :  And  desire  Mr.  Brown  to  tefl  the  sachems 

*  The  third  person  singular,  Ae,  is  used  throughout,  in  the  original,  as  it  was  supposed  by 
the  propounders  that  each  chief  would  be  questioned  separately. 

t  F.very  one  must  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  answer  given  by  one  of  our  revolutionary 
worthies,  Jo$eph  Rent,  BIsq.,  to  a  British  a^nt.  on  reading  this  answer  of  the  chieP  Mexam, 
ifaou)^  not  under  circumstances  exactly  similar.  Mr.  Reed  was  promised  a  fortune  if  he 
Would  exert  himself  on  the  side  of  the  king.  Vievring  it  in  the  light  of  a  bribe,  he  replied 
**  I  am  not  wmthjmrchanngf  hui,  such  as  I  eun.  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  numgh 
Is  do  it.**    Dr.  Uordofris  America,  iii.  ITS.  ed.  London,  4  vols.  8vo.  1788. 

X  VtiUmlim  WhUman,  an  interpreter,  elsewhere  named. 
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of  the  Bay,  that  the  child  that  is  now  bora,  or  that  is  to  be  bora  in  time  to 
come,  shall  see  no  war  made  by  iw  against  the  English.** 

Pessacui  spoke  to  this  purpose : — 

**  1  am  very  thankAil  to  these  two  men  that  came  from  the  Massachusetts, 
and  to  you  Thomas,  and  to  you  Pdl,*  and  to  you  Mr.  jSlmt^  ^ou  that  are 
come  so  fiur  as  fh>m  the  Bay  to  bring  vs  this  message,  and  to  inform  ms  of 
tliese  things  we  knew  not  of  before.  As  for  the  goveraor  of  the  Dutch,  we 
are  loath  to  iovent  any  falsehood  of  him,  though  we  be  far  fit>m  him,  to  please 
the  English,  or  any  others  that  bring  these  reports.  For  what  I  speak  with 
uiy  mouth  I  speak  from  my  heart  The  Dutch  goveraor  did  never  propound 
any  such  thing  unto  us.  Do  vou  think  we^are  mad?  and  that  we  have 
forgotteu  our  writing  that  we  had  in  the  Bay,  which  doth  bind  us  to  the 
English,  our  friends,  in  a  way  of  friendship?  Shall  we  throw  away  that 
writing  and  ourselves  too?  Have  we  not  reason  in  us?  How  can  the  Dutch 
shelter  us,  beinff  so  remote,  against  the  power  of  the  English,  our  finends — 
we  living  close  by  the  doors  of  the  Englisn,  our  friends?  We  do  profess,  we 
abhor  such  things.** 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  chief  actor  in  this  afiair,  J^igret.  He  takes  up 
each  query  in  order,  and  answers  it ;  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  will  give  in 
a  little  more  condensed  form,  omitting  nothing,  however,  that  can  in  any 
degree  add  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  great  chief.    He  thus  conunences : — 

**  1  utterly  deny  that  there  has  been  any  agreement  made  between  the  Dutch 
goveraor  and  myself,  to  fight  against  the  English.  I  did  never  hear  the 
Dutchmen  say  they  would  go  and  fight  against  the  English ;  neither  did  I 
hear  tlie  Indians  say  they  would  join  with  them.  But,  while  I  was  there  at 
the  Indian  wigwams,  there  came  some  Indians  that  told  me  there  was  a  ship 
come  in  from  nolland,  which  did  report  the  English  and  Dutch  were  fighting 
together  in  their  own  country,  and  there  were  several  other  8hi|)s  coming  with 
ammunition  to  fight  against  the  English  here,  and  that  there  would  he  a  ^p-eat 
blow  given  to  the  English  when  they  came.  But  this  I  had  from  the  Indians, 
and  how  trae  it  is  I  cannot  telL  I  know  not  of  any  wrong  the  English  have 
done  me,  therefore  wht  should  I  fight  against  them  ?  Why  do  the  English 
sachems  ask  me  the  same  questions  over  and  over  again  ?  Do  they  think  we 
ore  mod — and  would,  for  a  few  guns  and  swords,  sell  our  lives,  and  the  lives 
of  our  wives  and  children  ?  As  to  their  tenth  question,  it  being  indifferently 
spoken,  whether  I  may  go  or  sund,  though  I  know  nothing  myself,  wherein  1 
have  wronged  the  English,  to  prevent  mt  going ;  yet,  as  I  said  before,  it  beine 
left  to  my  choice,  that  is,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  conmiissbners,  whether  I 
will  send  some  one  to  speak  with  them,  I  will  send.**! 

To  the  letters  which  the  English  messengers  carried  to  the  sachems,  Mexam 
and  Pessa4nts  said,  ^  fVe  desire  there  may  be  no  mistake^  bid  thai  toe  may  he 
understood,  and  that  there  may  he  a  tnte  xmderstandinf^  on  both  sides*  We  desire 
to  know  where  you  had  this  news,  that  there  was  such  a  league  made  betunxt  the 
Dutch  and  us,  and  also  to  know  our  accusers.'^ 

J^inigret,  though  of  the  most  importance  in  this  affair,  is  last  mentioned  in 
the  HM'ords,  and  his  answer  to  the  letter  brought  him  by  the  messengers  is  as 
follows : — 

^  You  are  kindly  welcome  to  us,  and  I  kindly  thank  the  sachems  of  Massa- 
rhusetts  that  they  should  think  of  me  as  one  of  the  sachems  worthy  to  be 
inquired  of  conceraing  this  matter.  Had  any  of  the  other  sachems  been  at 
the  Dutch,  I  should  have  feared  their  folly  might  have  done  some  hurt,  one 
way  or  other,  but  thbt  have  not  been  there.  /  am  the  man.  I  have  been 
there  myself.  I  alone  am  answerable  for  what  I  have  done.  And,  as  I  have 
already  declared,  1  do  utterly  deny  and  protest  that  I  know  of  no  such  plot  as 
has  l>een  apprehended.  What  is  the  story  of  these  great  rumors  that  I  bear  at 
Pocatocke — that  I  should  be  cut  ofl^  and  that  the  English  had  a  quarrel  against 

*  So  printed  in  Hazard,  but  probably  means  the  same  as  Voll;  V,  in  the  latter  case,  having 
been  inken  for  P.    We  have  known  such  instances. 

t  The  procedinf  scnieiice  of  our  text,  the  author  of  TaUt  of  tiu  Intiiana  thinks,  "  would 
puzxie  tlie  most  myMti/ifinz  politician  of  modem  times."  Indeed!  What!  a  Philadelphia 
latpy^r?  Really,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  ought  in  the  least  to  puzzle  even  a  BoiUm 
Luryer,    If  a  puzzle  exist  any  where,  we  apprehend  it  is  in  some  mystifying  word. 
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me?  I  know  of  no  such  cause  at  all  for  my  part  Is  it  because  1  went 
thither  to  lake  physic  for  my  health  ?  or  what  is  the  cause  ?  I  found  no  such 
entertain uient  from  the  Dutch  governor,  when  I  was  there,  as  to  give  me  any 
encouragement  to  stir  me  up  to  such  a  league  against  the  English,  my  friend». 
It  was  winter  time,  and  I  stood,  a  great  part  of  a  whiter  day,  knocking  at 
the  governor's  door,  and  he  would  neither  open  it,  nor  suffer  others  to  open 
it,  to  let  me  in.  I  was  not  wont  to  find  such  carriage  from  the  English,  mv 
friends." 

Not  Ions  after  the  return  of  the  English  messei^ers,  who  brought  the  above 
relation  of  their  mission,  ^^washaw  arrived  at  £k>ston,  as  ^'messenger"  of 
AtJt^rff,  PessacuSf  and  Aferom,  with  ** three  or  four"  others.  An  inquisition 
was  immediately  held  over  him,  and,  from  his  croM-^xamination,  we  gather 
the  folbwing  answers: — 

*^^/httgrd  told  me  that  he  went  to  the  Dutch  to  be  cured  of  his  disease, 
hearing  Uiere  was  a  Frenchman  there  that  could  cure  him ;  and  Mr.  John 
ffhttkntp  knew  of  his  going.  He  carried  30  fathom  of  wampum,  ^ve  tlie 
doctor  10,  and  the  Dutch  governor  15,  who,  m  lieu  thereof^  gave  him  coats 
with  sleeves,  but  not  one  gun,  thou^  the  Indians  there  gave  him  two  guns. 
That,  while  Mmgrd  was  there,  he  crossed  Hudson's  River,  and  there  an 
Indian  told  him  about  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ships.  As  to  the  com  sent  to 
the  Dutch  by  ^/Im^retj  it  was  only  to  pay  his  passage,  the  Dutch  having 
brought  him  home  m  a  vessel  Five  men  went  with  ^mgrd.  Four  came 
home  with  him  in  the  vessel,  and  one  came  by  land  before.  One  of  his 
company  was  a  Mohegan,  and  one  a  Conecticott  Indian,  who  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  Hudson's  River.  A  canoe  was  furnished  with  60  fothom  of 
wampum,  after  Mmgrefs  return  from  Monhatoes,  to  be  sent  there  to  pay  for 
the  two  guns,  but  six  fathom  of  it  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the  doctor,  which 
was  then  due  to  him.  There  were  in  it,  also,  two  raccoon  coats,  and  two 
beaver  skins,  and  seven  Indians  to  go  with  it.  They  and  «the  canoe  were 
captured  by  Uhcas," 

An  Indian  named  *^  N'twetym-Matuxts^  sometimes  of  Rhode  Island,"  was 
one  that  accompanied  Awashaw.  "One  John  lAgUfooi^  of  Boston,"  said 
Matuxts  told  him,  in  Dutch,  fhe  had  lived  among  them  at  Southhold,  and 
learned  their  lan^age,)  that  the  Dutchmen  would  "cut  off*"  the  English  of 
Long  Island.  ^Newcom  also  confesseth  fto  him]  that  JSI\n%grtt  said  that  he 
heard  that  some  ships  were  to  come  from  Holland  to  the  Monhattoes  to  cut  off* 
the  English."  "  That  an  Indian  told  him  that  the  Dutch  would  come  a^inst 
the  English,  and  cut  them  off,  but  they  would  save  the  women  and  children 
and  guns,  for  themselves.  But  Capt  Smkins  and  the  said  Ligktfoot  do  both 
affirm  that  the  said  J^etocom  told  them  that  the  Dutchmen  told  Atm,  as  before 
[stated,]  though  he  now  puts  it  oflT,  and  saith  an  Indian  told  him  so."  Simkins 
affirmed  also  that  JSTetoccm  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  and  serve  the  Dutch, 
thev  would  give  him  £100  a  year. 

On  examining  AVtocom,  the  commissioners  gave  it  as  then:  opinion  that  he 
was  guilty  of  perfidy,  and  that  they  should  not  have  let  him  escape  without 
(lunishment,  but  for  his  being  considered  as  an  ambassador.  They,  there- 
fore, desired  Awashaw  to  inform  JS/inigrd  of  it,  that  he  might  send  him  to 
them  again,  "  the  better  to  clear  himself."  This  we  apprehend  was  not  done. 
Jiwashaw  next  notified  the  court  that  he  had  not  done  with  them,  "  where- 
upon he  was  sent  for  to  speak  what  he  had  further  to  propound."  He  de- 
manded how  they  came  by  their  information  "of  all  these  things  touching 
.VTn^rrrf."  They  said  from  several  Lidians,  pcarticularly  "  the  Monheage  In- 
ilian  and  the  Narraganset  Indian,  which  were  both  taken  by  Uncas  his  men, 
who  had  confessed,  the  plot  before  Mr.  Haines  at  Hartford."  Awashaw  also 
'lemnnded  restitution  of  the  wampum  taken  by  Uncos.  The  commissioner 
tfild  him  that  they  had  not  as  yet  understood  of  the  truth  of  that  action,  but 
when  they  had  thoroughly  examined  it,  he  should  have  an  ansxoer. 

So,  all  this  legislating  was  about  NinignlPs  going  to  the  Dutch ;  for  as  to  a 
plot  there  appears  no  evidence  of  any ;  but  when  Uncas  had  committed  a 
peat  dej)redation  upon  JVinigret,  why — ^  that  altered  the  case  "—they  must 
inquire  mto  it,  which  doubtless  was  all  right  so  &r;  but  if  a  like  coinplahit 
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had  been  preferred  against  Mnipti  by  Uncos,  we  have  reason  to  think  it 
tvould  bave  been  forth witb  *<  Inquired  into,"  at  least,  without  an  tf. 

A  storv,  it  cannot  be  called  evidence,  told  by  Uncos,  relating  to  Mmgrtfs 
visit  to  the  Dutch,  is  recorded  by  the  commissioners,  and  which,  if  it  amount 
to  any  thing,  goes  to  prove  himself  guilty,  and  is  indeed  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  ovni  perfidy  in  taking  Mmgrefs  boat  and  goods,  as  charged  by  ^^koa- 
show.    It  is  as  follovrs : — 

^  Uncos,  the  Mohesan  sachem,  cjime  lately  to  Mr.  Hains*  house  at  Hartford, 
and  informed  him  uiat  Mnnigrett,  sachem  of  the  Niantick  Narragansetts 
went  this  winter  to  the  Monhatoes  "  and  made  a  league  with  the  Dutch  gov 
eraor,  and  for  a  larse  present  of  wampum  received  20  guns  and  a  great  box 
of  powder  and  biHlets.  J^niffret  told  him  of  the  great  injuries  he  haid 
sustained  from  Uncos  and  the  English.  That  on  the  other  side  of  Hudson's 
River,  JVtn^e^  had  a  conference  with  a  great  many  Indian  sagamores,  and 
desired  their  aid  to  cut  off  tlie  Mohegans  and  English.  Also,  that,  about  two 
years  since,  Mnigret  ^sent  to  the  Monheage  sachem,  and  gave  him  a  present 
of  wurapum,  pressing  him  to  procure  a  man  skilfbl  in  magic  workings,  and 
an  artist  in  poisoning,  and  send  unto  him ;  and  he  should  receive  more  one 
iiundredth  fathom  of  wampum,  which  was  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Monheage  sachem,  and  the  powaugh  at  the  retiun  of  him  that  was  to  bring 
the  poison.  Uncos  having  intelligence  of  these  things,  caused  a  narrow 
watch  to  be  set,  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  apprehending  of  those  persons;  and 
uccordmgly  took  iheni  returning  in  a  canoe  to  the  number  of  seven:  whereof 
four  of  them  were  Narragansets,  two  strangers  and  one  Pequatt  This  was 
clone  in  his  absence,  while  he  was  with  Mr.  Moines,  at  Conecticott,  and  carried 
by  ttiose  of  his  men  that  took  them  to  Mohegan.  Being  there  examined,  two 
of  them,  the  [Wampeage*]  sachem's  brother,  and  one  Narraganset  freely  con- 
fessed the  whole  plot  formerly  expressed,  and  that  one  of  their  company  was 
that  powaugh  and  prisoner,  pointmff  out  the  man.  Upon  this,  his  men  in  a 
rage  slew  him,  fearing,  as  he  said,  least  he  should  make  an  escape,  or  other- 
wise do  either  mischief  to  Uncos  or  the  English,  in  case  they  should  carry 
him  with  the  rest  before  them,  to  Conecticott  to  be  further  examined.  And 
being  brought  to  Conecticott  before  Mr.  Hoints,  and  examined,  did  assert 
these  particulars." 

An  Indian  squaw  also  informed  "  an  inhabitant  of  Wethersfield,  that  the 
Dutch  and  Indians  generally  were"  confederating  to  cut  off  the  English,  and 
that  election  day,  [1654,]  was  the  time  set,  **  because  then  it  is  apprehended 
the  plantations  will  be  left  naked  and  unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  strength 
of  the  English  colonies  being  gathered  from  the  several  towns.  And  the 
aforesaid  squaw  advised  the  said  mhabitants  to  acquaint  the  rest  of  the  Eng- 
lish with  it,  desiring  they  would  remember  how  dear  their  slighting  of  her 
former  information  of  the  Pequots  coming  upon  the  English  cost  them."t 

It  would  seem,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  records,  that  something 
had  been  suggested  either  by  the  Dutch  or  Indians,  about  ^  cutting  off  the 
English,"  which  justice  to  Ntnigrd  requires  us  to  state,  might  have  been  the 
case  without  his  knowledge  or  participation.  For,  the  testimony  of  the  lues- 
seiigers  of  "nine  Indian  sagamores  who  live  about  the  Monhatoes"  no  how 
implicates  him,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  any  more  than 

*  See  declaration  onward  in  the  records,  (Hat.  ii.  222.) 

t  Referring  lo  an  affair  of  1637,  which  Dr.  /.  MaUier  relates  as  follows:  " In  the  intcrun, 
[while  (yapl.  Mason  was  protecting  Say  brook  fort,]  many  of  the  Pequods  went  to  a  place 
now  caliea  Wethersfield  on  Connecticut  River,  and  having  confederated  with  the  Indians  of 
that  place,  (as  it  was  generally  thought,)  they  laid  in  ambush  for  the  English  people  of  that 
place,  and  divers  of  them  going  to  their  labor  in  a  large  field  adjoining  to  the  town,  were  set 
upon  by  the  Indians.  Nine  of  the  English  were  slain  upon  the  place,  and  some  horses,  and 
two  young  women  were  taken  captive."  Relation  of  Uie  Troubles,  dtc.  56. — Dr.  Trumbull 
savs  this  happened  in  April.     Hist.  Con.  i.  77. 

Yhe  cause  of  this  act  of  the  Pecjuots,  according  to  Winthropf  i.  260,  was  this.  An  Indian 
called  Seqtdn  had  given  the  Enorlish  lands  at  VVcthersBeld,  that  he  might  live  by  them  and  he 
proiected  from  other  Indians.  But  when  he  came  there,  and  had  set  down  his  wi^am,  tlic 
English  drove  him  awav  by  force.  And  hence  it  was  suppoted  that  be  bad  plotted  their 
destruction,  as  above  related,  with  the  Pequois. 
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what  an  iDdian  named  Rormessoke  told  Nicholas  Tanner,  as  interpreted  hf 
mother  Indian  called  Addam ;  the  Imter,  though  relating  to  J^mgrtVi  visit, 
iras  only  a  hearsay  affair.    Bmnusokt  was  a  sagamore  of  Long  Island. 

Addam  also  interpreted  the  story  of  another  Indian,  called  Powanigt,  ^  who 
saith  he  came  from  the  Indians  who  dwell  over  the  river,  over  against  the 
Monhatoes,  where  the  plot  is  a  working,  that  was  this :  that  the  Dutchmen 
nsked  the  Indians  whether  thev  would  leave  them  at  the  last  cast,  or  stand  up 
with  them.  And  told  the  Indians  they  should  fear  nothing,  and  not  lie  dis- 
rt)uraged  because  the  plot  was  discovered,^  &c. 

Aidam  the  interpreter  had  also  a  story  to  tell.  He  said,  ^  this  sjiring  [105.% 
O.  S.]  the  Dutch  governor  went  to  Fort  Aurania,  [since  Albany,]  and  fii'!<^ 
went  to  a  place  called  Addcksatk,  [Hackinsack,]  a  greisit  place  of  Indiai  18,  from 
thence  to  Monnesick,  [Minisink,]  thence  to  Opingona,  thence  to  Wnminoke, 
thence  to  Fort  Aurauia:  And  so  far  he  went  in  his  own  person.  From 
thence  he  sent  to  Pocomtock,  [Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut,]  and  he  carrie<l 
with  him  many  note  of  s^wan,  that  is,  bags  of  wampum,  and  delivered  theui 
to  the  sagamores  of  the  places,  and  they  were  to  distribute  them  amongst  their 
men ;  and  withal  he  carried  powder,  shot,  cloth,  lead  and  guns ;  and  told  them 
be  would  get  all  the  great  Indians  under  him,  and  the  English  should  have  the 
scum  of  the  Indians,  and  he  would  have  those  sagamores  with  their  men  to 
cot  oflT  the  English,  and  to  be  at  his  command  whenever  he  had  use  of  them, 
and  he  was  to  nnd  them  powder  and  shot  till  he  had  need  of  them.  Further 
be  sent  one  Grovert,  a  Dutchman,  to  Marsey,  on  Long  Island,  to  NiUanalwmy 
the  sagamore,  to  assist  him  and  to  do  for  him  what  he  would  have  [him]  do : 
But  the  sagamore  told  him  he  would  have  nothing  to  [do]  with  it :  whereupon 
Gk>vert  gave  the  sagamore  a  great  kettle  to  be  silent  Nutanakam  told  him  he 
bad  but  20  men,  and  the  English  had  never  done  him  wrong,  [and]  he  had  no 
cause  to  fight  againk  them.  Further,  he  saith  that  NlnntgntL,  the  fiscal,*  and 
die  Dutch  governor  were  up  two  days  in  a  close  room,  with  other  sagamores ; 
and  there  was  no  speaking  with  any  of  them  except  when  they  came  tor  a  coal 
of  fire,  t  or  the  like.  And  much  sewan  was  seen  at  that  time  in  Nirmegrtts 
hand,  and  he  carried  none  away  with  him ; "  and  that  Ronnesseoke  told  him  that 
die  governor  bid  him  fiy  for  his  life,  for  the  plot  was  now  discovered. 

Nevertheless,  as  for  any  positive  testimony  that  J^nigret  was  plotting  against 
the  English,  there  is  none.  That  he  was  in  a  room  to  avoid  company,  while 
bis  physician  was  attending  him,  is  veir  probable. 

In  a  long  letter,  dated  26th  Mav,  1653,  which  the  governor  of  New  Amster- 
dam, Peter  Stwfvesant,  wrote  to  the  English,  is  the  following  passage : — ^  It  is 
in  part  true,  as  your  worships  conclude,  that,  about  January,  there  came  a 
strange  Indian  from  the  north,  called  Mnnigntt,  commander  of  the  Narragun- 
sets.  But  he  came  hither  with  a  pass  from  Mr.  John  Wwihrop.  Upon  which 
pass,  as  we  remember,  the  occasion  of  his  coming  was  expressed,  namely,  to 
oe  cured  and  healed ;  and  i^  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  hath  been 
anv  assembly  or  meeting  of  the  Indians,  or  of  their  sagamores,  we  know  not 
[of  it.]  We  heard  that  he  hath  been  upon  Long  Island,  about  Nayacke,  wliei-e 
be  hath  been  for  the  most  part  of  the  winter,  and  hath  had  several  Indians 
with  him,  but  what  he  liath  negotiated  with  them  remains  to  us  unknown : 
only  this  we  know,  that  what  your  worships  lay  unto  our  charge  are  false 
reports,  and  feigned  informations." 

The  war  with  Ascassas^ticy  of  which  we  shaU  give  all  the  particulars  in  our 
possession;  was  the  next  a^dr  of  any  considerable  moment  in  the  life  of 
Mmigret, 

In  1654,  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  communicated  to  Massachusetts. 
that  the  last  sununer,  Mnigret,  without  any  cause,  **  that  he  doth  so  much  an 
allege,  fell  upon  the  Long  Island  Indians,  our  friends  and  tributaries,"  and 
killed  many  of  them,  and  took  others  prisoners,  and  would  not  restore  them. 
^This  summer  he  hath  made  two  assaults  upon  them;  in  one  whereof  he 
killed  a  man  and  woman,  that  lived  upon  the  land  of  the  English,  and  withir, 

*  A  Dotrb  officer,  whose  duty  is  similar  to  that  of  treasurer  among  the  English, 
t  To  li^i  Uieir  pipes,  doubuew    the  Dutch  agreeing  well,  io  the  particular  of  sm  >king, 
with  the  fotliana. 
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one  of  their  townsbipe ;  and  another  Indian^  that  kept  the  cows  of  the  Eng- 
lish." He  had  drawn  many  of  the  foreign  Lidians  down  from  Connecticut 
and  Hudson  Rivers,  who  rendezvoused  upon  Winthrop's  Island,  where  they 
kiUed  some  of  his  cattle.**  This  war  began  in  1653,  and  continued  ^  several 
years.**  f 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  seemed  blind  to  all  complaints 
against  Uncos;  but  the  Narragaiisets  were  watched  and  harassed  without 
ceasing.  Wherever  we  meet  with  an  unpublished  document  of  those  tiint* s, 
the  fact  is  very  apparent  The  chief  or  the  writers  of  the  history  of  that 
period  copy  from  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies,  which  accounts  for 
their  making  out  a  good  case  for  the  English  and  Mohegans.  The  spirit 
which  actuated  the  grave  commissioners  is  easily  discovered,  and  I  need  only 
refer  my  readers  to  the  case  of  Mianhmnomt^  Desperate  errors  requiiv 
others,  oftentimes  still  more  desperate,  until  the  first  appear  small  compareil 
%vith  the  magnitude  of  the  last!  It  is  all  along  discoverable,  that  those 
venerable  records  are  made  up  from  one  kind  of  evidei\oe,  and  that  when  a 
Narraganset  appeared  in  his  own  defence,  so  many  of  his  enemies  stood 
ready  to  give  him  the  lie.  that  his  indicant  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  contra- 
dict or  parley  with  them  ;  and  thus  his  assumed  guilt  passed  on  for  history. 
The  long-sik^nced  and  borne-down  friend  of  the  Indians  of  Modsehausic^  no 
lonpfer  sleeps.  Amidst  his  toils  and  perils,  he  found  time  to  raise  his  pen  in 
their  defence ;  and  though  his  letters  for  a  season  slept  with  him,  they  are  now 
awaking  at  the  voice  of  day. 

When  the  Enghsh  had  resolved,  in  1654,  to  send  a  force  against  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  because  the^  had  had  difficulties  and  wars  with  Jiscassas^lic^  as  we 
have  related,  Mr.  WUUama  expressed  his  views  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  as  follows : — "The  cause  and  root  of  all  the  prraent 
mischiefs  is  the  pride  of  two  barbarians,  Ascassasdtiekj  the  Lons  Island  sachem, 
and  Mnekunat  of  the  Narigenset.  Hie  former  is  proud  and  roolish,  the  latter 
is  proud  and  fierce.  I  have  not  seen  him  these  many  years,  yet,  from  their 
sober  men,  1  hear  he  pleads,  1st.  that  ,^3ca$sas6Mty  a  very  inferior  sachem, 
(bearing  himself  upon  the  English,)  hath  slain  three  or  four  of  his  people, 
•  and  since  that  sent  him  challenges  and  darings  to  fight  and  mend  himself. 
2d.  He,  A%ndbfna(,  consulted  by  solemn  messengers,  with  the  chief  of  the  Eng- 
lish governors,  Maj.  Endieotj  then  governor  of  the  Massachusetts,  who  sent  him 
an  implicit  consent  to  right  himself:  upon  which  they  all  plead  that  the  English 
have  just  occasion  of  displeasure.  3d.  After  he  bad  taken  revenge  upon  the 
Long  Islanders,  and  brought  away  about  14  captives,  (divers  of  them  chief 
women,)  yet  he  restored  them  all  again,  upon  the  mediation  and  desire  of  the 
English.  4th.  Afler  this  peace  [was]  made,  the  Long  Islanders  pretending 
to  visit  ^enekuruU  at  Block  Island,  slaughtered  of  his  Narragansets  near  3u 
liersons,  at  midnight ;  two  of  them  of  great  note,  especially  fVepiieammodi^i 
Hon,  to  whom  JSTenekunat  was  imcle.  5th.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
although  he  had  drawn  down  the  inlanders  to  his  assistance,  yet,  upon  pro- 
testation of  the  English  against  his  proceedings,  he  retreated  and  dissolved  his 
jsrmy.§ 

The  great  Indian  apostle  looked  not  so  much  into  these  particulars,  being 
entirely  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  praying  Indians:  but  yet  we  occasionally 
meet  with  him,  and  will  here  introduce  him,  as  an  evidence  against  the 
proceedings  of  UncaSy  and  bis  friends  the  commissionere : 

^  The  case  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  so  far  as  by  the  best  and  most  credible  in- 
telligence, I  have  understood,  presented  to  the  honored  genera]  court,  [of  Mas- 
sachusetts,] 1.  Vncas  his  men,  at  unawares,  set  upon  an  unarmed  poor  people, 
niid  slew  eight  persons,  and  carried  captive  twenty-four  women  and  children, 
i^  Some  of  these  were  subjects  to  Massachusetts  government,  by  being  the 
subjects  of  Josiaa,  ||  3.  They  sued  for  relief  to  the  worshipful  governor  and 
nia^strates.  4.  They  were  pleased  to  send,  (by  some  Indians,)  a  commission 
to  Capt  Demsouj  [of  Stonington,]  to  demand  these  captives.    5.  Uncos  his 

*  Manutcripi  documtnU.  f  Wood^a  Htit  Long  Island.  %  Providfsnce. 

&  From  the  original  Utter ,  m  maTnucripl,  among  tbe  filet  in  oar  itate-bouse 
I  Son  of  CtdkatoBulnd 
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r  W88,  fas  I  lieard,j  insolent    6L  They  did  not  only  abuse  the  women 

by  filthiness,  out  have,  sinoe  this  demand,  sold  away  (as  I  hear)  some  or  all 
or  those  c^ttives.  7.  The  poor  bereaved  Indians  wait  to  see  what  you  please  to 
do.  8.  You  were  pleased  to  tell  them,  you  would  present  it  to  the  free  court, 
and  they  should  expect  their  answer  from  them,  which  they  now  wait  for. 
9.  Nlenitanft^  yea,  all  the  Indians  of  the  country,  wait  to  see  the  issue  of  this 
matter."* 

This  memorial  is  dated  12th  May,  1659,  and  signed  by  John  Eliot ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  there  had  been  great  delay  in  relieving  those  distressed 
by  the  haughty  Uncaa.  And  yet,  if  he  were  caused  to  make  remuneration  in 
any  way,  we  do  not  find  any  account  of  it. 

In  16(X),  **the  general  court  of  Connecticut  did,  by  their  letters  directed  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  other  colonies,  this  last  summer,  represent  an 
intoleraUe  afiront  done  by  the  Narraganset  Indians,  and  the  same  was  now 
complained  of  by  the  English  living  at  a  new  plantation  at  Mohepui,  viz : 
that  some  Indians  did,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  shoot  eight  buiiets  into 
an  EBf^hsb  house,  aad  fired  the  same ;  wherein  five  Englishmen  were  asleep. 
Of  w£ch  insolency  the  Narraganset  sachems  have  so  far  taken  notice,  as  to 
send  a  sl^ht  excuse  by  Maj.  Atharion^  that  they  did  neither  consent  to  nor 
allow  of  such  practices,  but  make  no  tender  of  satisfaction."  f  But  they 
d  the  privilege  to  meet  the  commissioners  at  their  next  session,  at  which 
they  save  them  to  understand  that  satisfactioa  should  be  made.    This 


could  not  have  been  other  than  a  reasonaUe  request,  but  it  was  not  granted ; 
and  messengers  were  forthwith  ordered  to  **  repair  to  J^nigrd,  Ftssicm^, 
ffoquaeanooscy  and  the  rest  of  the  Narraganset  sachems,**  to  demand  ^  at  least 
four  of  the  chief  of  them  that  shot  into  the  English  house.**  And  in  case 
they  should  not  be  delivered,  to  demand  five  hundred  fathoms  of  wampum. 
They  were  directed,  in  particular,  to  **  charge  ^nigrd  with  breach  of  cove- 
nant, and  high  neglect  of  theur  order,  sent  them  by  Maj.  WiUcard^  six  years 
since,  not  to  invade  the  Long  Island  Indians ;  and  [that  they]  do  account  the 
swrpriang  the  Long  Island  Indians  at  Gull  Island,  and  murdering  of  them, 
lo  be  an  insolent  carriage  to  the  English,  and  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  act** 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  charges,  and  five  hundred  and 
nioety-five  %  iathoms  of  wampum  was  the  prict  demanded  for  them ;  and  ^  the 
geaeral  court  of  Connecticut  is  desired  and  empowered  to  send  a  convenient 
c#Q^>any  of  men,  under  some  discreet  leader,  to  force  satisfaction  of  the 
sanae  above  said,  and  the  charges  of  recovering  the  same ;  and  in  case  the 
persons  be  delivered,  they  shall  be  sent  to  BarSadoes,"  §  and  sold  for  slaves. 

It  appears  that  the  force  sent  by  Connecticut  could  not  collect  the  wampum,  . 
nor  secure  the  lenders ;  but  for  the  payment,  condescended  to  take  a  mortgage 
ef  all  the  Narraganset  country,  with  the  provision  that  it  should  be  void,  ii*  it 
were  paid  in  four  months,     ^uissoquua,  ||  J^enegludj  and  ScuUup,  IF  signed  the 
deed. 

^f%migr€t  did  not  engage  with  the  other  Narraganset  chiefs,  in  PhUiys  war. 
Dr.  Mtdkar  **  calls  him  an  ^  old  crafty  sachem,  who  had  with  some  of  his  men 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  rest**  He  must  at  this  time  have  been  ^an  old 
aacbem,"  for  we  meet  with  him  as  a  chief^  as  early  as  1633. 

AhhoHgh  Mmgret  was  not  personally  engaged  in  PhUip^s  war,  still  he 
naust  have  sufiTered  considerably  firom  it ;  often  being  obliged  to  send  his 
people  tQ  the  English,  to  gratify  some  wtum  or  caprice,  and  at  other  times 
to  appear  himselt  On  10  Sept  1675,  eight  of  his  men  came  as  ambassadors 
to  M0ton,  ^having  a  certificate  from  (Japt  SmUh^^W  who  owned  a  large 

*  Mamum  t  i^4  ttatt  paper.  f  Record  of  (be  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard. 

X  TWe  addJiMMMl  oineiy-five  wm  for  aaoUier  ofleoce,  rix.  '*  for  the  insoleacies  committed  at 
Mr.  Bremtttr'Sf  in  kUIing  an  Indian  lerraflt  at  Mrs.  BretoHer's  feet,  to  her  great  af&ighlment, 
«ad  H—liar  eora,  dec,  and  other  affronU/'    Haxard,  ii.  433. 

4  Recoffdf  of  the  United  Colooiei,  in  Haxttid. 

I  The  tanie  called  Quequegunenlf  the  son  of  Magmu,     Neweom  and  Atoathmn  wsra  • 
witaeases.    The  deed  itself  may  be  seen  on  file  among  our  8taU  Papers. 

9  Grandson  of  Canomicue,  son  of  Magmu,  and  brother  of  Quequermnent. 

*«finef  History,  ft).  ^ 

ft  Captain  Richard  SmUh,  probably,  who  settled  quite  eariy  in  that  country.  We  And 
him  Ihan  15  yean  bolofe  this. 
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estate  in  Namganset  After  baying  finished  their  business,  they  received 
a  pass  from  the  authorities  to  return  to  their  own  country.  This  certificate 
or  pass  was  fastened  to  a  staff  and  carried  by  one  in  front  of  the  rest  As 
they  were  going  out  of  Boston  •*  a  back  way,  two  men  met  them,  and  seized 
upon  him  that  carried  the  pass.  These  men  were  brothers,  who  had  had  a 
brother  killed  by  PhUtp^i  men  some  time  before.  This  Indian  they  accused 
of  killing  him,  and  in  court  swore  to  his  identity,  and  he  was  in  a  few  days 
hanged.* 

Notwithstanding  these  afiairs,  another  embassy  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Boston.  On  the  15  September  **  the  authority  of  Boston  sent  aparty  "  to  order 
^/htip-d  to  appear  there  in  person,  to  give  an  account  or  his  sheltering 
Qumapmy  the  squaw-sachem  of  Narraganset  He  sent  word  that  he  would 
come  provided  he  mi^ht  be  safely  returned  back."  Mr.  Smithy  "  livinj|r  near 
him,  ofiered  himself^  ^^e  and  children,  and  estate,  as  hostages  "  for  his  safe 
return,  and  the  embassy  forthwith  departed  for  Boston.  A  son,f  however,  of 
APlmgrety  was  deputed  prime  minister,  **he  himself  being  very  aged." 

Captain  Smith  accompanied  them,  and  when  they  came  to  Koxbury  they 
were  met  by  a  company  of  English  soldiers,  whose  martial  appearance  so 
frightened  them,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Mr.  Smithy  they 
would  have  escaped  as  from  an  enemy. 

They  remained  at  Boston  several  days,  until  **  by  degrees  they  came  to  this 
agreement:  That  they  were  to  deliver  the  sauaw-sachem  within  so  many 
d[ays  at  Boston ;  and  the  lea^e  of  peace  was  then  by  them  confirmed,  which 
was  much  to  the  general  satisfaction ;  but  many  had  hard  thoughts  of  them, 
fearing  they  will  at  last  prove  treacherous."  | 

Mnigret  was  opposed  to  Christianity ;  not  perhaps  so  much  from  a  disbelief 
of  it,  as  from  a  dislike  of  the  practices  of  those  who  professed  it  When  Mr. 
Mayhew  desired  A/inigret  to  allow  him  to  preach  to  his  people,  the  sagacious 
chief  ^  bid  him  go  and  make  the  English  good  first,  and  chid  Mr.  Mayhtw  for 
hindering  him  from  his  business  and  labor."  § 

There  were  other  Niantick  sachems  of  this  name,  who  succeeded  NimgrtL 
According  to  the  author  of  the  "^  Memoir  of  the  Mohegans,"  tt  one  would 
suppose  he  was  alive  in  1716,  as  that  writer  himself  mpposed ;  but  if  the 
anecdote  there  given  be  true,  it  related  doubtless  to  Charles  ,Ninigrd,  who,  1 
suppose,  was  his  son.  He  is  mentioned  by  Mason,  in  his  history  of  the  Pequot 
war,  as  having  received  a  part  of  the  goods  taken  from  Captain  Stone,  at  the 
time  he  was  killed  by  the  requots,  in  1634.  The  time  of  his  death  has  not 
been  ascertaiuedi 

The  burying-places  of  the  family  of  A/hUgret  are  in  Chai'lestown,  R.  L  It 
19  said  that  the  old  chief  was  buried  at  a  place  called  Burying  Hill,  **  a  mile 
from  tlie  street"  A  stone  in  one  of  the  places  of  interment  has  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"  Here  leth  the  Body  of  George,  {he  son  of  Charles  Ninigrd,  Kvng  of  ikt 
Mitives,  and  of  Hannah  his  Wife,    Died  Decerns  y  22, 1732:  ajfiw/  6  mor 

"  George,  the  last  king,  was  brother  of  Mary  Sachem,  who  is  now,  [1833,] 
sok  heir  to  the  crown.  Mary  does  not  know  her  age  ;  but  Grom  data  ffiven  by 
her  husband,  John  Harry,  she  must  be  about  66.  Her  mother's  father  was 
George  J^nigret.  Thomas  his  son  was  the  next  king.  Esther,  sister  of  Thomas, 
George,  the  brother  of  Mary  above  named,  and  the  last  king  crowned,  died 
aged  about  20  years.  George  was  son  of  Esther.  Mary  has  oaughters,  but  no 
sons."  IT 

On  a  division  of  the  captive  Pequots,  in  1637,  Ninxgrei  was  to  have  twenty, 
**  when  he  should  satisfy  for  a  mare  of  EUweed  ♦♦  Pomroye^s  killed  by  his  men." 
This  remained  unsettled  in  1659,  a  space  of  twenty-two  years.  This  debt 
certainly  was  ovUawed!  Poquin,  or  Poquoiam,  was  the  name  of  the  man  who 
killed  the  mare.f+  He  was  a  Pequot,  and  brother-in-law  to  Miantunnomok, 
and  was  among  those  captives  assigned  to  him  at  their  final  dispersion,  when 


u 


Old  Indian  Chronicle,  30.  t  Probably  Caiapazat, 

Old  Indian  Chronicle,  3*.  j  Douglas's  Summary,  ii.  118. 

In  1  Co/l.  Mass.  Hist,  8oc.  ix.  83.  IT  MS.  communication  of  Rev.  Wm,  Elf, 

Familiarly  called  Etty,  probably  from  EUwood,         tt  Hazard,  ii.  188, 189. 
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the  Pequot  war  was  ended ;  at  which  time  Pomeroy  states  **  all  sorts  of  horses 
were  at  aD  high  price."  Mianttmnomoh  had  agreed  to  pay  the  demand,  but 
his  death  prevented  him.  Mmgret  was  caUed  upon,  as  he  inherited  a 
considerable  part  of  MkmtunnamoK^s  estate,  especially  his  part  of  the  Pequots, 
of  whom  Po^uoican  was  one.  He  was  afterwards  called  a  Niantick  and 
brother  to  Atm^rrf.* 

Pessacus,  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  though  under  a  variety 
of  names,  was  bom  about  1623,  and,  consequentlv,  was  about  20  years  of  age 
when  his  brother,  Mianhmrunnohj  was  killed,  f  The- same  arbitrary  course,  as 
we  have  seen  already  in  the  present  chapten  was  pursued  towards  him  by  the 
English,  as  had  been  before  towards  Jmantunnomoh^  and  still  continued 
tODi^ffds  ^/Mgrdj  and  other  Narraganset  chiefi.  Mr.  CobhetX  makes  this 
record  of  him :  **  In  the  year  1645,  proud  Pessacus  with  his  Narragansets,  with 
whom  A/migrd  and  his  Niantigs  Join ;  so  as  to  provoke  the  English  to  a  just 
war  against  them.  And,  accordmgly,  forces  were  sent  from  all  the  towns  to 
meet  at  Boston,  and  did  so,  and  hiui  a  party  of  fifty  horse  to  go  with  them 
under  Mr.  Leveret,  as  the  captun  or  the  horse.''  Edward  Gibbons  was 
commander  in  chief,  and  Mr.  Thompson^  pastor  of  the  church  in  Braintree, 
**wa8  to  sound  the  silver  trumpet  along  with  his  arm^r.^S  But  they  were 
met  by  deputies  from  Pessacus  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  an  accommodation 
took  place,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Mnifpret 

The  commissioners,  having  met  at  New  Haven  m  September  1646,  expected, 
according  to  the  trea^  made  at  Boston  with  the  Narragansets,  as  particu- 
larized in  the  life  of  Uncas,  that  they  would  now  meet  them  here  to  settle  the 
remaining  difficulties  with  that  chief.  But  the  time  having  nearly  expired, 
and  none  appearing,  ''the  commissioners  did  seriously  consider  what  course 
should  be  taken  widi  them.  They  called  to  minde  their  breach  of  couenant 
in  all  the  articles,  that  when  aboue  1300  fadome  of  wampan  was  due  they 
sent,  as  if  they  would  put  a  scome  vpon  the  [English,]  20  fathoms,  and  a  few 
old  kettles."  The  Nairagansets  said  it  was  owins  to  the  backwardness  of 
the  Nianticks  that  the  wampum  had  not  been  pai(^  and  the  Nianticks  laid  it 
to  the  Narragansets.  One  hundred  fathom  had  been  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  present  by  the  Nianticks,  they  promising  ''to  send 
what  was  due  to  the  colonies  uery  speedily,"  but  he  would  not  accept  of  it 
He  told  them  they  might  leave  it  with  CuchamaJdn^  and  when  they  had 
performed  the  rest  of  tneir  agreement,  "  he  would  consider  of  it."  The 
commissioners  had  understood,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Narraganset 
sachems  had  raised  wampum  among  theur  men,  "and  by  good  euidence  it 
qipeared,  that  by  presents  of  wampum,  they  are  practisinge  with  the  Mohawkes, 
and  with  the  Indyans  in  those  parts,  to  engage  them  in  some  designs  against 
the  English  and  Vncus/*  Therefore,  "the  commissioners  haue  a  cleare  way 
open  to  right  themselues,  accordinge  to  iustice  by  war ;  yet  to  shew  how  highly 
iney  prize  peace  with  all  men,  and  particularly  to  manifest  their  forbearance  and 
long  Bufferinge  to  these  barbarians,  it  was  agreede,  that  first  the  forementioned 
present  should  be  returned,"  and  then  a  declaration  of  war  to  follow. 

At  the  same  court,  complaint  was  brought  against  the  people  of  Pessacus  by 
"Mr.  Peiham  on  behalf  of  Bichard  Woody  and  Mr.  Pincham,'*  [Pirxtwn,]  that 
they  had  committed  sundry  thefts.  Mr.  Broum,  on  behalf  of  fFm,  Smttk  of 
Rehoboth,  preferred  a  similar  charge ;  but  the  Indians  having  no  knowledge  of 
the  procedure,  it  was  suspended. 

Thus  the  Narragansets  were' suftered  to  rerodn  unmolested  until  the  next 
year,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  the  story  about  their  hiring  the  Mohawks  and 
others  to  assist  them  against  Uncas  and  the  En^ish,  turned  out  to  be  any 
thing  else  but  a  sort  of  bugbear,  probably  invented  by  the  Mohegans.  "  One 
principall  cause  of  the  comissioners  meetinge  together  at  this  time,  [26  July, 
1647,1  being,"  say  the  records,  "  to  consider  what  course  should  be  held  with 
the  Narraganset  Indyans ; "  the  charges  being  at  this  time  much  the  same  as 
at  the  previous  meeting.    It  was  Sierefore  ordered  that  Thomas  Stanton, 

•  See  Hazard,  U.  161. 

f  MS.  leuer,  subteribed  with  the  mark  or  the  Mchem  Pumhom,  on  the  file  at  oar  capital. 
IMaw.) 
I  MS.  Narrative.  f  Miaihtr'i  Relation,  and  HcMtrd, 
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Benedict  Arnold,  and  Sergeant  WiaUe  should  be  sent  to  PtisacJtty  ^enegrak 
and  W«hetam%Ji,  to  know  why  they  had  not  paid  the  wampum  as  they  agreed, 
and  why  they  did  not  come  to  New  Haven ;  and  that  now  diey  might  meet 
tineas  at  Boston ;  and  therefore  were  advised  to  attend  there  without  dehiy ; 
but  **yf  they  refuse  or  delay,  they  intend  to  send  no  more,"  and  they  must 
ibide  the  consequences.  When  the  English  messengers  had  delivered  their 
message  to  PessacuSy  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

'^The  reason  I  did  not  meet  the  English  sachems  at  New  Haven  last  year, 
is,  they  did  not  notify  me.  It  is  true  I  have  broken  my  covenant  these  two 
years,  and  that  now  is,  and  constantly  has  been,  the  grief  of  my  spirit  And 
ihe  reason  I  do  not  meet  them  now  at  Boston  is  because  I  am  sick.  If  I  were 
but  pretty  well  I  would  go.  I  have  sent  my  mind  in  full  to  Mmgret,  and 
what  he  does  I  will  abide  by.  I  have  sent  Pawpynamdl  and  Pomumsks  to  go 
and  hear,  and  testify  that  I  have  betrusted  my  full  mind  with  ^enegraU.  You 
know  well,  however,  that  when  I  made  that  covenant  two  years  ago,  I  did  it 
in  fear  of  the  army  that  I  did  see ;  and  though  the  English  kept  meir  cove- 
nant with  me,  yet  they  were  ready  to  go  to  Narraganset  and  kill  me,  and 
the  commissionerB  said  they  would  do  it,  if  I  did  not  sign  what  they  had 
written." 

Moyanno,  another  chief,  said  he  had  confided  the  business  with  Mnigret  last 
spring,  and  would  now  abide  by  whatever  he  should  do.  '^ 

When  the  English  messengers  returned  and  made  known  what  had  been 
done,  the  commissioners  said  that  Pesstums*  speech  contained  **  seuerall  pas- 
sages of  vntruth  and  guile,  and  [they]  were  vnsatisfyed." 

What  measures  the  Whites  took  "to  right  themsehiee,^  or  whether  any, 
immediately,  is  not  veiy  distinctly  stated ;  but,  the  next  year,  1648,  there  were 
some  military  movements  of  the  English,  and  a  company  of  soldiers  was  sent 
into  Narraganset,  occasioned  by  the  non-payment  of  the  tribute,  and  some 
other  less  important  matters.  PessacuSf  having  knowledge  of  their  approach, 
fled  to  Rhode  Island.  *'ATmcra/l  entertained  them  courteously,  (there  diey 
staid  the  Lord's  day,)  and  came  back  with  them  to  Mr.  WHliamr,  and  then 
Pesaacua  and  Canonicus*  son,  being  delivered  of  their  fear,  came  to  them ;  and 
being  demanded  about  hiring  the  Mohawks  against  Uncas,  they  solemnly 
denied  it ;  only  they  confessed,  that  the  Mohawks,  being  a  great  sachem,  and 
their  ancient  friend,  and  being  come  so  near  them,  they  sent  some  20  fathom 
of  virampum  fbr  him  to  tread  upon,  as  the  manner  of  Indians  is.^*  The 
matter  seems  to  have  rested  here ;  Pessacus,  as  usual,  having  promised  what 
was  desired. 

This  chief  was  killed  by  the  Mohawks,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  life  of  Co- 
ntmicug.  His  life  was  a  scene  of  almost  perpetual  troubles.  As  late  as  Sep- 
tember, 16^  his  name  stands  first  among  others  of  his  nadon,  in  a  complamt 
sent  to  them  by  Massachusetts.  The  messengers  sent  vrith  it  were,  Ri(h< 
Waj^  Captain  W.  Wrighty  and  Captain  SamK  Mosdy;  and  it  was  In  tenns 
thus: — 

*<  Whereas  Capt  fFm.  Hudson  and  John  VtnU  of  Boston,  in  die  name  of 
themselves  and  others,  proprietors  of  lands  and  fhrms  in  the  Narraganset 
coontry,  have  complained  unto  us,  [the  court  of  MassJ]  of  the  great  iusolen- 
cies  and  injuries  offered  unto  them  and  their  pieople  by  several,  as  burning 
their  hay,  killing  sundry  horses,  and  in  special  manner,  about  one  month  since, 
forced  some  of  their  pex>ple  from  their  labors  in  mowing  ffrass  npon  their  own 
land,  and  assaulted  others  in  the  high  way,  as  they  rode  lubout  their  occasions ; 
by  throwing  many  stones  at  them  and  their  horses,  and  beating  their  horses  as 
they  rode  upon  them,"  &c.  The  remonstrance  then  goes  on  warning  them  to 
desist,  or  otherwise  they  might  expect  severity.  Had  Mosdy  been  as  wcU 
known  then  among  the  Indians,  as  he  was  afterwards,  his  presence  would 
doubtless  have  been  enough  to  have  caused  quietness,  as  pernaps  it  dki  eveu 
at  this  time. 

*  Wifdhrop^t  JouraaL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

UiCAf — IRs  character — CatmeeUoiu — Geography  of  the  Mohsgam  e&nntnf^^Gemeral 
aeanaU  of  that  nation — Uncos  joins  the  En^hsh  against  the  Pequots^- Captures  a 
chief  at  Sachem's  Head — Visits  Boston — His  speech  to  Governor  ffinthrop — Sped- 
wten  of  the  Mohe^an  language — Setpmsson — The  war  between  Uncos  and  Jmantunno- 
w»ok — Examinatton  of  its  cause — J%e  Jfarragonsets  determine  to  avenge  theit 
sachem* s  death — Forces  raised  to  protect  Uncos — Pessacus — Great  distress  of  Uncos 
— Timtt^  relief  from  Connecticut — Treaty  of  lGi5— Frequent  complaints  against 
Dmem§     Wtfuash — 06«fl4icX»MM^No  wxquA —  Wbosamequin. 

UnoASy  etilled  i^  Foqmn,  Paqmiam^  Poqubny  nobem  of  the  Mohegans,  of 
wboni  we  have  already  had  oceasioQ  to  say  considerable,  has  left  no  Teiy 
frmrable  eharacter  upon  record.  His  life  is  a  series  of  changes,  without  any 
of  those  brilliant  acts  of  magDanimity,  which  throw  a  veil  over  numerous 
eiTOia.  Mr.  Gookin  gives  us  this  character  of  him  in  the  year  1674 :  (Mr. 
James  FUch  having  bc>en  sent  about  this  dme  to  preach  amon^  the  Mohe^s:) 
**  I  am  apt  lo  fear,"  says  he,  ^  that  a  great  obstruction  unto  his  labors  is  m  the 
suiiem  of  those  Indians,  whose  name  is  Unkas ;  an  old  and  wicked,  wilful 
mm,  a  drunkard,  and  otherwise  very  vicious;  who  hath  always  been  an 
opposer  and  undermmer  of  prayinff  to  God."  *  Nevertheless,  the  charitable 
Blr.  Hubbmdy  when  he  wrote  bis  Narrative,  seems  to  have  had  some  hopes 
that  be  was  a  Christian,  with  about  the  same  grounds,  nay  better,  perhaps^ 
than  those  on  which  Bishop  Warh%aion  declared  Pope  to  be  suich. 

Uncas  lived  to  a  great  age.  He  was  a  sachem  before  the  Pequot  wars,  and 
was  alive  in  1680.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Hubbard  makes  this  remark  upon  him : 
''He  is  alive  and  well,  and  may  probably  live  to  see  all  his  enemies  buried 
bsAie  bim.^t 

From  an  epitaph  on  one  of  his  sons,  copied  in  the  Historical  Collections 
we  do  not  infer,  as  the  writer  there  seems  to  have  done,  <*  that  the  race  of 
Omo&t^  was  **otraioxious  in  ooUonial  history  ;"  but  rather  attribute  it  to  some 
waggish  Engiishman,  who  had  no  other  d^gn  than  that  of  making  sport  for 
himself  aad  others  of  like  humor.  It  is  upon  his  tomb-stone,  and  is  as 
lbUows^^ 

**  Here  lies  the  body  of  Shmseeto 
Own  MD  to  Uneae  grandson  to  Oneko\ 
Who  were  the  famous  sachems  of  Mohboam 
But  now  they  are  all  dead  I  think  it  is  verheegen,"  f 

Tlie  conneetions  of  Uncas  were  somewhat  numerous,  and  the  names  of 
■everal  of  them  will  be  found  as  we  proceed  with  his  lifb,  and  elsewhere. 
Onefce,  a  son,  was  the  most  noted  of  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1675,  Uncas  was  ordered  lo  appear  at  Boston, 
tnd  to  surrender  his  arms  to  the  English,  and  give  such  other  security  for  his 
neotrality^or  coo))eration  in  the  war  now  beguu  between  the  English  and 
WampanoagB,  as  might  be  required  of  him.  The  messenffer  who  was  sent  to 
make  this  requisition,  soon  returned  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  three  sons  of 
Uneas  and  about  60  of  his  men.  and  a  quantity  of  arms.  The  two  younger 
sons  were  taken  mto  custody  as  hostages,  and  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  they 
were  remaining  as  late  as  the  10  November  following.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  at  this  time  not  fer  from  30  years  of  age,  but  their  names  are  not  men- 

*  1  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  Boc.  i.  806.  Moheek,  since  JUantniiU,  Connecticut,  about  10  miles 
•offth  of  New  London,  is  the  place  ''  where  Vnkae,  and  his  sous,  and  Wanuho,  are  sachems.'' 
^id, 

t  Hist.  New  Eng.  464^-^'  Although  be  be  a  friend  to  the  Enf Ush,  yet  he  aad  all  his  mea 
MMiBae  pagans  stiH,'' 1676.    Dr.  /  ilfa//i«r,  Brief  Hist  4^. 

I  The  wriier  or  sculptor  no  doubt  meant  the  contrary  of  th(S|  if»  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  ncant  any  tbinip. 

f  1  fanuioe  Indian  wo«d,  and,  as  it  is  used  here,  means,  shnply,  u>elL  "Then  they  bid 
■e  stir  ajr  inslep,  to  see  if  that  were  frozen :  I  did  so.  When  they  saw  that,  they  said  thai 
"     SlockwtWe  Nar,  of  his  Captivity  among  the  Indians  tn  1677. 

13  • 
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tioued.*    Oneko  was  employed  with  his  60  men,  and  proceeded  on  an  expo- 
ditioM,  as  will  be  found  stated  elsewhere. 

Uncas  was  originally  a  Pequot,  and  one  of  the  26  war  captains  of  thai 
famous,  but  ill-fated  nation.  Upon  some  intestine  commotions,  he  revolted 
against  his  sachem,  and  set  up  for  himself.  This  took  place  almut  the  time 
that  nation  becapie  known  to  the  English,  perhaps  in  1634  or  5;  or,  as  it 
would  seem  from  some  circumstances,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pequot  war. 
Peters,  \  an  author  of  not  much  authority,  says,  that  the  *'cok>nists  declared 
him  King  of  Mohegan,  to  reward  him  for  desertinff  SassaeuiJ*  We  are  told, 
by  the  same  author,  that,  after  the  death  of  Uncos,  Oneko  would  not  deed  any 
lands  to  the  colony;  upon  which  he  was  deposed,  and  his  natural  brother, 
AbimUeck,  was,  by  the  Enflish,  advanced  to  the  office  of  chief  sachem. 
Oneko,  not  acknowledging  uie  vididi^  of  this  procedure,  sold,  in  process  Of 
time,  all  his  lands  to  two  individuals,  named  Mason  and  Harrison,  But, 
meantime,  AbimUeck  sold  the  same  lands  to  the  colony.  A  lawsuit  followed, 
and  was,  at  first,  decided  in  &vor  of  the  colony ;  but,  on  a  second  trial.  Mason 
and  Harrison  got  the  case — hut  not  the  vroperty ;  for,  as  Peters  telte  us,  <*  the 
colony  kept  possession  under  AhimiUck,  tbenr  created  King  of  Mohegan,"  and 
^  found  means  to  confound  the  claim  of  those  competitors  without  establishing 
their  own." 

By  the  revolt  of  Uncos,  the  Pequot  territories  became  divided,  and  that  pen 
called  Moheag,  or  Mohegan,  fell  generally  under  his  dominion,  and  extended 
firom  near  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  south,  to  a  space  of  disputed  country 
on  the  north,  next  the  Narragansets.  By  a  recurrence  to  our  account  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Pequots  and  Narragansets,  a  pretty  clear  idea  may  be  had 
of  all  three. 

This  sarhem  seems  early  to  have  courted  the  favor  of  the  English,  which, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  was  occasioned  by  the  fear  he  was  in  from  his 
potent  and  vnirlike  neighbors,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south.  In  May, 
1637,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  English  in  their  war  upon  the 
Pequots.  Knowing  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  them,  the  English  at 
first  were  nearlv  as  afraid  of  Uhcas  and  his  men,  as  they  were  of  the  Pequots. 
But  when,  on  the  15i  of  the  same  month,  they  had  arrived  at  Saybrook  fort,  a 
circumstance  happened  that  tended  much  to  remove  their  suspicions,  and  is 
related  by  Dr.  Mather  as  follows:  "Some  of  Uncas  his  men  heing  then  at 
Saybrook,  in  order  to  assisting  the  English  against  the  Pequots,  espied  seven 
Indiana,  and  slily  encompassing  them,  slew  five  of  them,  and  took  one  prison- 
er, and  brought  him  to  the  English  fort,  which  whs  great  satisfaction  and  en- 
couragement to  the  Enfflish ;  who,  before  that  exploit,  had  many  fears  touch- 
ing the  fidelity  of  the  Moheag  Indians.  He  whom  thev  took  prisoner  was  a 
Eerfidioiis  villain,  one  that  could  speak  English  well,  having  in  times  past 
ved  in  the  fort,  and  knowing  all  the  English  there,  had  been  at  the  slaughter- 
ing of  all  the  English  that  were  slaughtered  thereabouts.  He  was  a  contin- 
ual spy  about  the  fort,  informing  Sass€u:us  of  what  he  could  learn.  When 
this  bloody  traitor  was  executec^  his  limbs  were  by  violence  pulled  from  one 
another,  and  burned  to  ashes.  Some  of  tiie  Indian  executioners  barimrously 
taking  his  flesh,  they  gave  it  to  one  another,  and  did  eat  it,  withal  singing 
about  the  fire."  J 

Notwithstanding,  both  Uncas  and  Mantvnnonuth  were  accused  of  harboring 
furtive  Pequots,  after  the  Mystic  fight,  as  our  accounts  will  abundantly  prove. 
It  IS  true  they  had  agreed  not  to  hart)or  them,  but  perhaps  the  philanthropist 
will  not  jud^e  them  harder  for  erring  on  the  score  of  mercy,  than  their  Eng- 
lish friends  for  their  strictly  religious  perseverance  in  revenge. 

A  traditionary  story  of  Uncas  pursuing,  overtaking,  and  executing  a  Pequot 
sachem,  as  given  in  the  Historical  Collections,  may  not  be  unoualifiedly  true. 
It  viras  after  Mystic  fight,  and  is  as  follovra :  Most  of  the  English  forces  pur- 
sued the  fugitives  by  vrater,  westward,  while  some  followed  by  land  with 
Uncas  and  his  Indians.  At  a  point  of  land  in  Guilford,  they  came  upon  a 
great  Pequot  sachem,  and  a  few  of  his  men.    Knowing  they  were  pursued, 

*  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  15.  f  In  hit  Hist  of  Connecticut. 

X  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  &c.  46. 
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they  bad  gone  into  on  adjacent  peuinHulo,  *<  hoping  their  pursuers  would 
have  passed  by  them.  But  Unca8  knew  Indian's  crali,  and  ordered  some  ol 
his  men  to  search  that  point.  The  Pequots  perceiving  that  they  were  pur 
sued,  swam  oyer  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  which  is  narrow.  But  they  wen* 
waylaid,  and  taken  as  they  landed.  The  sachem  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  to 
death.  Uncag  shot  him  with  an  arrow,  cut  off  his  head,  and  stuck  it  up  in 
the  crotch  of  a  large  oak-tree  near  the  harbor,  where  the  skull  remained  for 
a  great  many  years.''  *  This  was  the  origin  of  Sachsm's  Uhap,  by  which 
name  the  harbor  of  Guilford  is  well-known  to  coasters. 

Dr.  JUafW  records  the  expedition  of  the  English,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
Unea&.  He  says,  they  set  out  from  Saybrook  fort,  and  ^  sailed  westward  iii 
pursuit  of  the  Fequots,  who  were  fled  that  way.  Sailm^  alons  to  the  wettward 
of  Mononowuttuck,  the  wind  not  answering  their  desures,  they  cast  anchor.'* 
**■  Some  scattering  Pequots  were  then  taken  and  slain,  as  also  the  JPequot 
sachem,  before  expressed,!  bad  his  head  cut  of^  whence  that  place  did  bear 
the  name  of  Sacheu's  Head."  | 

Uncat'i  fear  of  the  Pequots  was  doubtless  the  c&use  of  his  hostility  to 
them ;  and  when  he  saw  them  vanquished,  he  probably  began  to  relent  his 
unprovoked  severity  towards  his  countrymen,  many  ol  whom  were  his  near 
relations ;  and  this  may  account  for  his  endeavors  to  screen  some  of  them 
fiom  their  more  vindictive  enemies.  The  next  spring  after  the  war,  5  March, 
1638,  **  Unkus^  alias  Okoco,  the  Monahegan  sachem  in  the  twist  of  Pequod 
River,  came  to  Boston  with  37  men.  Me  came  from  Coimecticut  with  Mr. 
Umpus^  and  tendered  the  governor  a  present  of  20  fathom  of  wampum. 
This  was  at  court,  and  it  was  thought  ht  by  the  council  to  refuse  it,  till  he 
bad  given  satisfaction  about  the  Pequots  he  kept,  &c.  Upon  this  be  was 
much  dejected,  and  made  account  we  would  have  killed  him ;  but,  two  days 
after,  having  received  good  satisfaction  of  his  innocency,  &c  and  he  promis- 
ing to  subimt  to  the  onier  of  the  English,  touching  the  Pequots  he  bad,  and 
the  difierences  between  the  Narragansetts  and  liim,  we  accepted  his  present 
And  about  half  an  hour  after,  he  came  to  the  governor,"  and  made  xLe  follow- 
ing cnpeech.    Laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  he  saidi, 

**  This  heart  is  not  miTie,  hut  yours,  I  have  no  men :  they  are  all  yours.  Com- 
jmand  me  any  difficult  thing,  I  will  doit.  I  tvUl  not  believe  any  Imixuns^  words 
againsl  the  tlngtisk.  If  any  man  shall  kill  an  Enf^hmany  1  will  jnd  kim  to 
deaihj  were  he  never  so  dear  to  me," 

''So  the  governor  gave  him  a  fair  red  coat,  and  defrayed  bis  ana  his  men'd 
diet,  and  gave  them  com  to  relieve  them  homeward,  and  a  letter  of  protection 
to  all  men,  &c.  and  he  departed  very  joyflil."  § 

For  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  we  give,  from  Dr.  Edwards*s  "Observa- 
tions on  the  Muhkekaneew  [Mohegan]  l^guage,"  the  Lord's  prayer  in  that 
dialect.  **  N'oghrnyk,  ne  spummuck  oi-e-on,  tough  mau^weh  wneh  wtu-ko-se-auk 
iie-ipirne  an-nu-ujoirt-on,  Tat^h  ne  aun-chu'wut-am-^un  wtt-wehrtu-seek  ma- 
weh  noh  pum-mek.  ./Ve  ae-noi-lut-teeh  mau-weh  aw-au-neek  noh  hkeu  oie-dieek, 
ne  aun-chu-wut-am-mun,  ne  au-noi-kit-teet  neek  spum-mttk  oie-cheelL  Men-e 
nau-nuh  noo-nooh  wuh-ham-auk  tquogh  nuk  vh-huy-u-tain-avk  ngvm-mau-ioefi 
Ohq-Ur^d^a-mou^we-nau-nuh  a^Urnek  mu-morchoi^e-^u-keh  he  anneh  ohq-u-ul-a- 
mo^woire-auk  num-peh  neek  mi^ma-cheh  an-neh-o-quau-keet  Cheen  hqu^- 
quttu-ehth-si-u-keh  anrneh-e-henaurnuh.  Pan-nee-weh  ktou-we-nau-nuh  neen 
wununr-tehrkeh,  Ke-ah  ng-weh-cheh  kwi^m-waU'Weh  mcM-weh  noh  jnimrmeh ;  kt- 
cni-tm ;  es-tah  aw-^tun  w-UnrnoirytL-wun  ne  au-noi-e-yon ;  han^^oee-wek  ne  kt- 
in-noi'^en,^ 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Mohegans,  the  Pequots,  the  Narragansets  and 
Nipniucks ;  or  so  near  did  they  approach  one  another,  that  each  could  under- 
stand the  other  through  the  united  extent  of  their  territories. 

Uncas  was  said  to  have  been  engap;ed  in  all  the  wars  against  his  countr>  - 
men,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  dunng  his  life-tinie.U  He  shielded  some  of 
the  iofimt  settlements  of  Connecticut  in  times  of  troubles^  especially  Norwich. 

•  HUt.  GuOfrrd,  io  1  Coll.  Mass,  Hist.  8oc.  100. 

f  His  uame  u  uot  mentione  1.  I  Relalion,  40. 

f  IViadirop,  Jour.  i.  266-6  l[  MS.  cotr^muaicallon  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ely 
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To  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  the  Mohegans  seemed  more  pajlieularly . 
atuched,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  some  of  its  settlers  hsTing 
relieved  them  when  besieged  by  Mnigrd,  as  will  be  found  related  in  the 
ensuing  history.  The  remnant  of  the  Mohegans,  in  1768,  was  settled  in  the 
north-east  comer  of  New  London,  about  five  miles  south  of  Norwich ;  at 
which  place  they  had  a  reservation. 

The  Mohegans  had  a  burying-place  called  the  Royal  Intrying'grtnmdj  and 
this  was  set  apart  for  the  ftunily  ox  Uncos.  It  is  close  bv  the  rolls  of  the  stream 
called  Yantic  River,  in  Norwich  city ;  **  a  beautiful  ancl  romantic  spot"  The 
ground  containing  the  grave  of  Uncas  is  at  present  owned  by  C.  Gwidard^  Ym(\, 
of  Norwich.  This  gentleman  has,  veiy  laudably,  caused  an  inclosure  to  be 
set  about  it.* 

When  the  commissionerB  of  the  United  Colonies  had  met  in  1643,  com- 
plaint was  made  to  them  by  Uwuts^  that  S^atiJtunnionuih  had  employed  a  Pequot 
to  kill  him,  and  that  this  Pequot  was  one  of  his  own  subjects.  He  shot  Unea$ 
with  an  arrow,  and,  not  doubting  but  that  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose, 
^  fled  to  the  Nanohimmsets,  or  their  confederates,"  and  proclaimed  that  he 
had  killed  him.  "But  when  it  was  known  Vncas  was  not  dead,  though 
wounded,  the  traitor  was  taught  to  say  that  Uncus  had  cut  throufffa  his  own 
ixim  with  a  flint,  and  hired  the  Pequot  to  say  he  had  shot  and  killed  him. 
Mjfontinomo  being  sent  for  by  the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  upon  another 
occasion,  brought  the  Pequot  with  him :  but  when  this  disguise  would  not 
Herve,  and  that  the  English  out  of  his  [the  Pequot's]  own  mouth  found  him 
guilty,  and  would  have  sent  him  to  uncus  his  sagamore  to  be  proceeded 
against,  Myantinomo  desired  he  might  not  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,  promising 
[that]  he  would  send  [him]  himself  to  Vncus  to  be  examined  and  punished ; 
but,  contraiy  to  his  promise,  and  fearing,  as  it  appears,  his  own  treacheiy 
might  be  discouered,  he  within  a  day  or  two  cut  on  the  Peacott^s  head,  that 
he  might  tell  no  tales.  After  this  some  attempts  were  made  to  poison  Vncus^ 
and,  as  is  reported,  to  take  away  his  life  by  sorcery.  That  beinff  discovered, 
some  of  StquassofCs  company,  an  Indian  sagamore  allied  to,  and  an  intimate 
confederate  with  MyanUnomo^  shot  at  Unais  as  he  was  going  down  Conectacatt 
River  with  a  arrow  or  two.  Vnctu,  according  to  tl^  foresaid  agreement,** 
which  was,  in  case  of  diflculty  between  them,  that  the  English  should  be 
applied  to  as  umpires,  complained  to  them.  They  endeavored  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  Uncas  and  Seauasson ;  but  Sequasson  would  hear  to  no  over- 
tures of  the  kind,  and  intimated  that  he  should  be  borne  out  in  his  resolution 
by  Maniunnomofu  The  result  was  the  war  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account  in  the  life  of  Miantunncmofu  We  have  also  spoken  there  of  the 
agency  of  the  English  in  the  aflair  of  AKaniunnmnok^s  death ;  but  that  no  light 
may  be  withheld  which  can  in  any  way  reflect  upon  that  important  as  well  as 
tneuiucholy  event,  we  will  give  all  that  the  commissioners  have  recorded  in 
their  records  concerning  it.  But  firstly,  we  shoukl  notice,  that,  after  Mtantun" 
nrnnok  was  taken  prisoner,  the  Indians  aftirmed,  (the  adherents  of  Uncas 
doubtless,)  that  Mumtunnomoh  had  engaged  the  Mohawks  to  join  him  in  his 
wars,  and  that  they  were  then  encamped  only  a  day's  journey  fit>m  the  fix>n- 
tiers,  waiting  for  him  to  attain  his  liberty.    The  record  then  proceeds: — 

"These  things  being  duly  weighed  and  considered,  the  commissioners 
apparently  see  that  Vncus  cannot  be  safe  while  Muantemmo  lives ;  but  that, 
either  by  secret  treachery  or  open  force,  his  lire  will  be  still  in  danger. 
\^lierefore  they  tliiuk  he  may  justly  put  such  a  false  and  blood-thirsty  ekiemy 
to  death ;  but  m  his  own  jurisdiction,  not  in  the  English  plantations.  And 
advising  that,  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  mercy  and  moderation  be  showed, 
contranr  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians  who  exercise  tortures  and  cruelty. 
And  Fneus  having  hitherto  shown  himself  a  ftiend  to  the  Englii^,  and  in  this 
craving  their  advice ;  [therefore,!  if  the  Nanohiggansitts  Indians  or  others 
shall  unjustly  assault  Vncus  for  this  execution,  upon  notice  and  request  the 
English  promise  to  assist  and  protect  him,  as  fiur  as  they  may,  against  such 
violence." 

We  presume  not  to  commentate  upon  this  afiair,  but  we  would  ask  whether 

•  S  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  135. 
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it  does  Dot  appear  as  probable,  tbat  Uneoi  had  cooeeited  die  plao  with  hia 
Plequot  subject  for  the  destruction  of  Miaithmmomok,  as  that  the  latter  had 
plotted  for  the  destruction  of  the  former.  Else,  why  did  Mianturmomok  put 
the  Pequot  to  death  ?  The  comroisBioners  do  not  say  that  the  Pemiot  had  by 
his  confession  any  how  unplicated  MUmiunnomoh,  Now,  if  this  Pequot  had 
been  emploved  by  him,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  he  would  hare  put 
him  to  death,  especially  as  he  had  not  accused  him.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  acknowledffed  himself  guilty  of  attempting  the  life  of  his  own 
sachem,  that  it  might  be  charged  upon  others,  it  is  to  us  a  plain  reason  why 
Mumhmnomok  should  put  him  to  death,  being  tully  satisfied  of  his  guilt  upon  . 
his  own  confession.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  pk>t  agamst 
IMeaa  was  of  bis  own  or  his  Pe(]uot  subject's  planning.  The  Pequot's  going 
over  to  Mianhmnomok  for  protection  is  no  evidence  of  that  chief's  purticipatioD 
in  his  plot  And  it  is  highly  probable  that,  afler  they  had  left  the  EkigUsh 
court,  his  crime  was  amavated,  in  Miantunnomoh^s  view,  by  some  new  con- 
fession or  discovery,  which  caused  bun  to  be  forthwith  executed. 

As  though  well  assured  that  the  justness  of  their  interference  would  be 
called  in  question,  the  commissioners  shortly  afler  added  another  clause  to 
their  records,  as  much  in  exoneration  of  their  conduct  as  they  could  find 
words  in  which  to  express  themselves.  They  argue  that,  **  whereas  Unea$ 
was  advised  [by  them]  to  take  away  the  life  of  Miantunnomok  whose  lawfVd 
captive  he  was,  they  [tfie  Narragansets]  may  well  understand  that  this  is  with- 
out violation  of  any  covenant  between  them  and  us ;  for  Uncos  being  in  con- 
federation with  us,  and  one  that  hath  diligently  observed  his  covenants  before 
mentioned,  for  aught  we  know,  and  requhing  advice  from  us,  upon  serious 
consideration  of  the  premises,  viz.  his  treacherous  and  murderous  disposition 
against  Uncatf  &c  uid  how  great  a  disturber  he  hath  been  of  the  common 
peace  of  the  whole  countiy,  we  could  not  in  respect  of  the  justice  of  the  case, 
safety  of  the  countiy,  and  faithfulness  of  our  friend,  do  otherwise  than  approve 
of  the  lawfidnees  of  his  death  ;  which  agreeing  so  well  with  the  Indians:  own 
manners,  and  concurring  with  the  practice  of  other  nations  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted ;  we  persuaded  ourselves,  however  his  death  may  be  grievous 
at  present,  yet  the  peaceable  fruits  of  it  will  yield  not  only  matter  of  safety  to 
the  Indians,  but  profit  to  all  that  inhabit  this  continent" 

It  is  believed  that  the  reader  is  now  put  in  possession  of  every  thing  that 
the  English  could  say  for  themselves,  upon  the  execution  of  Mumhumomok 
He  will  therefore  be  able  to  decide,  whether,  as  we  have  stated,  their  judg- 
ment viras  made  up  of  one  kind  of  evidence ;  and  whether  the  Narragansets 
iiad  any  lawyers  to  advocate  their  cause  before  the  commissioners. 

Afler  MimUufmomoh  was  executed,  the  Narraptnsets  demanded  satisfiiction 
of  Uneas  for  the  money  they  had  raised  and  paid  for  the  redemption  of  their 
chief.  This  demand  was  through  the  English  commissioners ;  who,  when 
they  were  met,  in  Sept  1644,  deputed  Hiomaa  Stanton  to  notify  both  parties 
to  appear  before  them,  that  they  might  decide  upon  the  case  according  to 
the  evidence  which  should  be  produced. 

It  appears  that  JTienemo,*  the  Niantick  sachem,  immediately  deputed 
Wedawisae,  a  sachem,  Paufpiamet  and  Pummwnthej  captains,  from  the  Narra^ 
gansets,  with  two  of  their  men,  to  maintain  their  action  before  the  commis- 
sioners, and  to  complain  of  some  insolences  of  Uncas  be8ides.t  On  a  full 
hearing,  the  commissioners  say,  that  nothing  was  substantiated  by  theoL 
**  Though,"  they  say,  <*  several  discourses  had  passed  firom  UncM  and  his 
HMin,  that  for  such  quantities  of  wampum  and  such  parcels  of  other  goods  to 
a  great  value,  there  might  have  been  some  probability  of  sparing  his  lifo." 
Hence  it  appears  that  Uncos  had  actually  entered  upon  a  negotiation  with 
the  Narragansets,  as  in  the  life  of  MiantwmMioh  hM  been  stated ;  and  it  doee 
not,  it  is  thought,  requure  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  general  drift  of 
these  afiairs,  to  discern,  that  Unca$  had  encouraged  the  Narragansets  to  send 

*  The  tune  aAerwards  called  Ni$dgreU  Janemo  was  docibtleM  the  prooanciation,  J  being 
at  that  time  pronounced  ft;  therefore  Jianemo  mirbt  have  been  sometimes  understood  Kmmm- 
no.     Winihrap  writes  tne  name  Ayaneino  b  one  instance. 

t  The  author  of  TaU$  of  the  Indians  seems  dismally  confused  in  attempting  to  narrata 
these  ailairt,  but  tee  Hazard,  n.  t5  and  96. 
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wampum,  that  is,  their  money,  giving  them  to  understand  that  he  would  not 
be  hard  with  them ;  in  so  &r,  that  they  had  trusted  to  his  cenerosity,  and  sent 
him  a  considerable  amount  The  very  face  of  it  shows  clearly,  that  it  was  a 
trick  of  Uncas  to  leave  the  amount  indefinitely  stated,  which  gave  him  the 
chance,  (that  a  knave  will  always  seize  upon,)  to  act  according  to  the  caprice 
of  his  own  mind  on  any  pretence  afterwards. 

The  commissioners  say,  that  **no  such  parcels  were  brought,"  though,  in 
a  few  lines  after,  in  their  records,  we  read:  <*  And  for  that  wampums  ai.d 
ffoods  sent,  [to  UncaSy]  as  they  were  but  9maU  parcels,  and  scarce  considerable 
for  such  a  purpose,"  namely,  the  redemption  of  their  chief:  and  still,  they 
add ;  ^  But  Uncas  denieth,  and  the  Narraganset  deputies  did  not  alledge, 
much  less  prove  that  any  ransom  was  agreed,  nor  so  much  as  any  treaty 
begun  to  redeem  their  unprisoned  sachem."  Therefore  it  appears  quite 
dear  that  Uncas  had  all  the  English  in  his  favor,  who,  to  preserve  hb  friend- 
ship, caressed  and  called  him  their  friend ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
agents  from  the  Narragansets  were  fix>wned  upon,  and  no  doubt  labored  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  being  personally  known  to  the  English. 

As  to  the  eoods  which  Uncas  had  received,  the  commissioners  say,  ^A 
part  of  them  [were]  disposed  [of]  by  Mianhmnomoh  himself,  to  Uncas^  coun- 
sellors and  captains,  for  some  fiivor,  either  past  or  hoped  for,  and  part  were 
given  and  sent  to  Uncas,  and  to  his  squaw  for  preserving  his  life  so  long,  and 
using  him  courteously  during  his  imprisonment" 

Here  ended  this  matter ;  but  before  the  Narraganset  deputies  left  the  court, 
the  English  made  them  sign  an  agreement,  that  thev  would  not  make  war 
upon  Uncas,  **  vntiU  after  the  next  planting  of  com."  And  even  then,  that 
they  should  give  90  days'  notice  to  the  English  before  conmiencing  hostili- 
ties. Also  that  if  ''any  of  the  Nayantick  Pecotts  should  make  any  assault 
upon  Unc€u  or  any  of  his,  they  would  deliver  them  up  to  the  English  to  be 
punished  according  to  theu*  demerits.  And  that  they  would  not  use  any 
means  to  procure  me  Mawhakes  to  come  against  Uncas  during  this  truce." 
At  the  same  time  the  English  took  due  care  to  notify  the  Narraganset  com- 
missioners, bv  way  of  awing  them  into  terms,  that  if  they  did  molest  the 
Mohegans,  all  the  English  would  be  upon  them. 

The  date  of  this  airreement,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  is,  *<  Hartford,  the  xviijth 
of  September,  1644,"  and  was  signed  by  four  Indians ;  one  besides  those 
named  above,  called  Ckimough, 

That  no  passage  might  be  left  open  for  excuse,  in  case  of  war,  it  was  also 
mentioned,  that  **proof  of  the  ransom  charged "  must  be  made  satisfactory 
to  the  English  before  war  was  begun. 

The  power  of  Pessacus  and  Atn^ret  at  this  time  was  much  feared  by  the 
English,  and  they  were  ready  to  believe  any  reports  of  the  hostile  doings  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  since  the  subjection  of  the  Pequots,  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  all  their  neighbors,  except  the  English,  as  the  Pequots  had 
done  before  them.  The  Mohegans  were  also  in  great  fear  of  them,  as  well 
after  as  before  the  death  of  Mianttmnomoh ;  but  for  whose  misfortune  in 
being  made  a  prisoner  by  a  stnita«;em  of  Uncas,  or  his  captains,  the  English 
might  have  seen  far  ffreater  troubles  from  them  than  they  did,  judging  urom 
the  known  abilities  of  that  great  chiefl 

There  was  *<  a  meeting  extraordinaiy  "  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Ck>lonies,  in  July,  1645,  at  Boston,  ^  concerning  the  French  business,  and  the 
wars  between  Pissicus  and  Vncus  being  begun."  Their  first  business  was  to 
despatch  away  messengers  to  request  tne  appearance  of  the  head  men  of  the 
belligerents  to  appear  themselves  at  Boston,  or  to  send  some  of  their  chief 
men,  that  the  difficulties  between  them  might  be  settled. 

These  messengers,  Sergeant  John  Dames,  [Davis  ?]  BcTwlid  Arnold,  and 
Francis  Smyth,  on  their  mst  arrival  at  Narraganset,  were  welcomed  by  the 
sachems,  who  offered  them  guides  to  conduct  them  to  Uncas ;  but,  either 
having  understood  their  intentions,  or  judging  from  their  appearance  that 
the  English  meesenffers  meant  them  no  gocm,  changed  their  deportment 
altogether,  and  in  the  mean  time  secretly  despatched  messengers  to  the 
Nianticks  before  them,  giving  them  to  understand  what  was  going  forward. 
After  this,  say  the  menengers,  ^  there  was  nothing  but  proud  and  insolent 
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passages  [from  ^/tmgrtL]  The  Indian  guides  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  m>m  Pumham  and  Sokakanoco  were,  by  frowns  and  tHreatening  8])eecheft, 
discouraged,  and  returned;  no  other  euides  could  be  obtained."  The 
sachems  said  they  knew,  by  what  was  done  at  Hartford  last  year,  that  the 
English  would  urge  peace,  **hut  they  were  resolved,  they  said,  to  have  no  peace 
without  UnccLS  kia  head/*  As  to  who  oegan  the  war,  they  cared  not,  but  they 
were  resolved  to  continue  it ;  that  if  the  English  did  not  withdraw  their 
soldiers  from  Uneas,  they  should  consider  it  a  breach  of  former  covenants, 
and  would  procure  as  many  Mohawks  as  the  English  had  soldiers  to  bring 
against  them.  They  reviled  Uneaa  for  having  wounded  himself  and  then 
charging  it  upon  them,  and  said  he  was  no  friend  of  the  English,  but  would 
now,  if  be  diuvt,  kill  the  English  messengers,  and  lay  that  to  them.  There- 
fore, not  beiQff  able  to  proceed,  the  Enfflish  messengers  returned  to  the  Nar- 
ragansetB,  and  acquainted  Petsacaa  of  what  had  passed,  desiring  he  wouki 
furnish  them  with  guides ;  **  he,  (in  scorn,'  as  they  apprehended  it,)  offered 
them  an  old  Peacott  squaw." 

The  messengers  now  thought  themselves  in  danger  of  being  mas- 
sacred ;  **  three  Indians  with  hatchets  standing  behind  the  interpreter  in  a 
suspicious  manner,  while  he  was  speaking  with  Fessacva,  and  the  rest,  frowning 
ana  expressing  much  distemper  in  their  countenance  and  carriage."  So, 
without  much  loss  of  time,  they  began  to  retrace  their  steps.  On  leaving 
Pesaacus,  they  told  him  they  should  lodge  at  an  English  trading  house  not  far 
off  that  night,  and  if  he  wanted  to  send  any  word  to  the  Enj^lish^  he  might  send 
to  them.  In  the  morning,  he  invited  them  to  return,  and  said  he  wouldfumish 
them  with  ^ides  to  visit  Uncas,  but  he  would  not  su4>end  hostilities.  Not  daring 
to  risk  the  journey,  the  messengers  returned  home.  ^^ImoU  the  interpreter, 
testified  that  this  was  a  true  relation  of  what  had  passed,  which  is  necessary  to 
be  bonie  in  mind,  as  something  may  appear,  as  we  proceed,  impeaching  the 
veracity  of  Arnold, 

Meanwhile  the  commissioners  set  forth  an  armament  to  defend  UncaSy  at  all 
hazards.  To  justify  this  movement,  they  declare,  that,  "  considering  the  great 
provocations  offered,  and  the  necessity  we  should  be  put  unto  of  nudcmg  war 
upon  the  Narrohiggin,  &c.  and  being  also  careful  m  a  matter  of  so  .great 
weight  and  general  concernment  to  see  the  wav  cleared  and  to  give  satisfkction 
to  all  the  colonists,  did  think  fit  to  advise  with  such  of  the  magistrates  and 
elders  of  the  Massachusetts  as  were  then  at  hand,  and  also  with  some  of  the 
chief  military  commanders  there,  who  being  assembled,  it  was  then  agreed : 
First,  that  our  enpigement  bound  us  to  aid  and  defend  the  Mohegan  sachem. 
Secondly,  that  this  aid  could  not  be  intended  only  to  defend  him  and  his,  in 
his  fort  or  habitation,  but,  (according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  such 
covenants  or  engagements  considered  with  the  ground  or  occasion  thereof^)  so 
to  aid  him  as  hee  might  be  preserved  in  his  liberty  and  estate.  Thu^dly,  thai 
this  aid  must  be  speedy,  least  he  might  be  swallowed  up  in  the  mean  time, 
and  so  come  too  late." 

^  According  to  the  counsel  and  determination  aforesaid,  the  commissionerB, 
considering  the  present  danger  of  Uncas  the  Mohegan  sachem,  (his  fort  having 
been  divers  times  assaulted  by  a  great  army  of  the  Narrohiggansets,  &c.) 
agreed  to  have  40  soldiers  sent  with  all  expedition  for  his  derense."  Lieu- 
tenant Mierton  and  Sergeant  John  Davis  led  this  companv,  conducted  by  two  of 
**  Cutchcanakin^i^  Indians  as  guides.  Atherton  was  ordered  not  to  make  an 
^attempt  upon  the  town  otherwise  than  in  Uncat^  defence."  Captain  Mason 
of  Connecticut  was  to  join  him,  and  take  die  chief  command.  Forty  men 
were  ordered  also  firom  Connecticut,  and  90  from  New  Haven  under  Lieu- 
tenaLt  Sealy,  In  their  instructions  to  Mason,  the  commissioners  say,  **  We  so 
now  aim  at  the  protection  of  tlie  Mohegans,  that  we  would  have  no  opportunity 
neglected  to  weaken  the  Narragansets  and  their  confederates,  in  theij  number 
of  men,  theu*  cane  canoes,  wigwams,  wampum  and  goods.  We  look  upon 
the  Nianticks  as  tlie  chief  incendiaries  and  causes  of  the  war,  and  s.'iould  be 
glad  they  miglit  first  feel  the  smart  of  it"  The  Nianticks,  therefore,  were 
particular!  V  to  be  had  in  view  by  Mason,  and  he  was  informed  at  the  same 
time  that  Massachusetts  and  Plimoutb  were  forthwith  to  lend  **  another  army 
to  invade  the  Narragansets." 
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The  commiasionen  dow  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  a  commander  in 
chief  of  the  two  armies.  Miyor  Eckoard  CSibbom  was  unanimously  elected. 
In  his  instructions  is  this  passage :  **  Whei\>as  the  scope  and  cause  of  this 
expedition  is  not  only  to  aiid  the  Mohegans.  but  to  offend  the  NarragansetSi 
Nianticks,  and  other  their  confederates."  He  was  directed  also  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  thenci,  if  they  desired  it,  provided  it  were  made  with  special 
reference  to  damages,  Sle,  And  they  say,  "But  withal,  according  to  our 
engagements,  you  are  to  provide  for  Uncar  fbture  safety,  that  his  plantations 
be  not  invaded,  that  his  men  and  squaws  may  attend  their  planting  and  fishing 
and  otiier  occasions  without  fear  or  injury,  and  V$9am/oqumej  Poadumit 
Sokaktmoeoy  CSUchamakm^wad  other  Indians,  fiiends  or  subjects  to  the  English, 
be  not  molested,"  &c  ^ 

Soon  ai^r  the  death  of  MuMiurmamoh^  which  was  in  September,  1643,  his 
brother  Pess&cu$j  "the  new  sachem  of  Narraganset,"  then  "a  young  man 
about  20,"  sent  to  Governor  ffi$Uhrop  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  present,  an  oUar 
coat,  a  girdle  of  wampum,  and  some  of  that  article  besides,  in  value  about 
£15^  The  messenger,  named  fTadbose,*  also  a  sachem,  told  the  governor  that 
his  chief  desired  to  continue  in  peace  with  the  English ;  but  that  he  was 
about  to  make  war  upon  Unca$,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  uid  hoped 
they  would  not  interfere^  nor  aid  Uncat,  The  governor  said  they  wishecl  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  Indians,  and  that  all  Indians  would  be  at  peace  among 
themselves,  and  that  they  must  agree  to  this,  or  they  could  not  accept  their 
present  ffatkoH  said  he  was  insuiicted  no  further  than  to  make  known  his 
mission  and  leave  the  present,  which  he  did,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 
This  was  in  February,  1644,  N.  S.  Within  the  same  month,  the  same  messenger 
ap|)eared  again  at  Boston ;  and  "  his  errand  was,  (says  Grovemor  Jfinikrop^)  that, 
seeinff  they,  at  our  request,  had  set  still  this  year,  that  now  this  next  year  we 
would  grant  their  request,  and  suffer  them  to  fight  with  OnJbit,  with  many 
arguments."  But  he  was  answered,  that  the  English  would  not  allow  such  a 
proceeding,  and  if  they  persisted  all  the  English  would  fall  upon  them. 

Planting  time,  and  30  days  besides,  had  passed  before  the  English  sent  an 
army  to  invade  the  Narraganseta  Ptaaacus  and  the  other  chiefs  had  done  all 
they  could  do  to  cause  the  EIngllsh  to  remain  neutral,  but  now  determined  to 
wait  no  longer,  and  hostile  acts  were  committed  on  both  sides. 

The  traditionary  account  of  Unetu^$  being  besieged  in  his  fort  by  the 
Narragansets  will  very  properly  be  looked  for  in  this  connection,  as  it  has 
not  only  adorned  some  tak$  qf  Ifte  Indians^  but  has  been  seriously  urged  as 
truth  in  more  imposinff  forms.  What  we  are  about  to  give  is  contained  ni 
a  letter,  dated  at  New  Haven,  19  September,  1796,  by  fFwu  L^gingweUy  and  di- 
rected Dr.  TrumbulL 

**  At  the  time  the  Mohegan  tribe  of  Indians  were  besieged  by  the  Narnunm- 
set  tribe,  in  a  fort  near  the  River  Thames,  between  Norwich  and  New 
London,  the  provisions  of  the  besieged  being  nearly  exhausted,  Uncaa^  their 
sachem,  found  means  to  inform  the  setdersat  saybrookof  their  distress,  and  the 
danger  they  would  be  in  from  the  NarrapuisetB,  if  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  cut 
off.  Ensign  Tliomtu  L^ffingwtU^  one  of^e  first  settlers  there,  loaded  a  canoe 
with  beef,  com  and  peas,  and  in  the  nighttime  paddled  from  Saybrook  into  the 
Thames,  and  had  the  address  to  got  the  whole  iDto  the  fort  of  the  besieged  ;— 
received  a  deed  from  Uncaa  of  me  town  of  Norwich,  and  made  his  escape 
that  very  night  In  consequence  of  which,  the  besiegers,  finding  Uneai  had 
procured  relief,  raised  the  siege,  and  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  saved,  and  have 
ever  proved  strict  friends  to  the  N.  England  settlers."  f 

The  above  agrees  very  well  with  Mr.  HwU^s  account  *•  When  Uncaa  and 
tribe  were  attacked  by  a  potent  enemy,  and  blocked  up  in  their  fort  on  a  hill, 
by  the  side  of  the  great  nver,  and  almost  starved  to  death,  Lieut  Tlioa, 
L^ngmll^  Capt  JBeiy*.  BntatUr^  of  said  Norwich,  and  others,  secreUy  carried 

*  Perhaps  die  same  as  AuKuh^rt. 

t  Copien  from  the  ori^nal,  for  the  author,  by  Rav.  Wm.  Eitf,  who  that  reanarks  upon  it : 
''This  tradition,  from  a  h\gMy  respectable  source.  TVumhM  states  as  hiatory;  yel,  in  some 
■WDor  points,  at  least,  it  woulrl  seem  obvious  that  tiie  (radilioD  could  not  have  omd  strictly 
pniserved  for  150  years.''    MS.UtUr. 
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their  proTisioiv  in  the  night  seoAons,  upon  which  the  enemy  raised  the  sieffe.'*  * 
In  consideration  of  which,  **  Uncos  gave  sundry  donations  of  land,"  &c.f 

At  the  congress  of  the  commissioners  at  Boston,  in  1645,  alnive  mentioned, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  present  from  Pessacut  stiJ]  remained  among  them, 
and  therefore  he  might  think  it  was  probable  that  the  English  had  complied 
with  their  desires,  as  they  had  not  returned  it  Lest  this  should  be  so  under- 
stood, Captain  Hardm^f  Mr.  Wdbomty  and  Benedict  Arnold^  were  ordered  and 
commissioned  to  repair  to  the  Namcanset  country,  and  to  see,  if  possible, 
**Piscus,  Can€wnacu»,  Jantmo^^  and  other  sachems,  and  to  return  the  present 
before  mentioned,  and  to  inform  them  that  the  English  were  well  aware  of 
their  bc^ninff  and  prosecuting  a  war  upon  Uncas^  and  their  **  having 
wounded  and  slain  divers  of  his  men,  seized  many  of  his  canoes,  taken  some 
prisoners,  spoiled  much  of  his  com,"  refused  to  treat  with  him,  and  threaten- 
ed the  English.  Nevertheless,  if  they  would  come  themselves  forthwith  to 
Boston,  they  should  be  heard  and  protected  in  their  journey,  but  that  none 
«*xcept  themselves  would  be  treated  with,  and  if  they  refused  to  come,  the 
&igDsh  were  prepared  for  war,  and  would  proceed  immediately  against 
them. 

Harding  and  Wdbome  proceeded  to  Providence,  where  Arnold  was  to  join 
tbem.  £ut  he  was  not  there,  and  they  were  informed  that  he  dared  not 
veoture  among  the  Narragansets.  Whether  he  had  been  acting  the  traUor 
with  them,  or  something  quite  as  much  to  merit  condemnation,  we  will  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  from  the  relation.  The  two  former,  therefore,  made  use  of 
BevereiKl  Mr.  WUHamt  as  interpreter  in  their  business,  but  were  reprimanded 
by  the  commissioners  for  it  on  their  retwn.  On  goin?  to  the  Narraganset 
Mcfaems,  and  opening  their  business,  it  appeared  that  idl  they  were  oniered 
to  charge  them  wkh  was  not  true;  or,  at  least,  denied  by  them.  These 
chai^ges,  it  appears,  had  been  preferred  bv  Arnold,  and  sworn  to  upon  oath. 
The  cfaiefe  said  ^  that  lanemo,  the  Nyantick  sachem,  had  been  iU  divers  days, 
but  had  now  sent  six  men  to  present  his  respects  to  the  English,  and  to  declare 
his  assent  and  submissioQ  to  what  the  Narrohiggenset  sachems  and  the  Eng- 
lish should  agree  upon." 

h  was  in  the  end  agreed,  that  the  chieft,  Ptstacus,  Mexam,  and  direis 
others,  should  proceed  to  Boston,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the  English, 
which  they  did,  m  company  with  Harding  and  WeOwmcj  who  brou^t  back 
the  old  present,  and  for  which  they  also  received  the  censure  of  the  congresn 
Tliey  arrifKcd  at  Boston  iust  as  the  second  levy  of  troops  were  marching  out 
for  their  coontry,  and  thus  the  expedition  was  stayed  until  the  result  of  a 
irsaty  sboold  be  made  known. 

It  appeared,  on  a  conference  with  the  commissioners,  that  the  sachems  did 
not  ftuly  understand  the  nature  of  all  the  charges  against  them  before  leaving 
their  country,  and  in  justice  to  them  it  should  be  olwerved,  that,  so  ftr  as  the 
rscord  goes,  their  case  appears  to  us  the  easiest  to  be  defended  of  the  three 
parties  concerned.  They  told  the  commissioners  of  sundry  charges  they  had 
Uneoi,  bat  they  said  they  could  not  hear  them,  for  Uneas  was  not 


*  Some  very  beutifol  verses  appeared  eeveral  years  since  in  the  Connecticut  Mirror,  to 
nkiMcb  it  teems  the  above  had  ^ven  rise.  Tbev  were  prefaced  with  the  fbllowii^  amoag 
other  observations :  'Mn  the  neighborhood  ofMobegan  is  a  nide  recess,  environed  by  rocks, 
uliicfa  still  retains  the  name  of  w  'chair  of  Unca»;*  and  that  the  people  of  Uneat  were 
perisUag  with  banger  when  LefingtoeU  brongbl  him  relief.  We  give  the  following  ttaaut 
iroask:-^ 

"  The  monarch  sat  on  bis  rocky  throne, 
fiefore  him  the  waters  lav  j 
His  |;uards  were  shapeless  columns  of  steoe, 
Tbeir  lofty  helmets  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
And  their  spears  of  tbe  bracken  gray. 

"  His  lamps  were  the  fickle  stars,  that  beamed 
Throurh  the  veil  of  their  midnight  shroud, 
And  the  reddening  flashes  that  fitAilly  gleamed 
When  tbe  distant  fires  of  tbe  war-dance  streamed 
Where  his  tfbes  in  frantic  revel  screamed 
'Neath  tbeir  eanopy  ofcload,"  dtc. 
«  m.  ItMsr  t»  Dv.  TVamMI,  befeie  eiiMi,  awl  Kfe  of  i 
14 
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there  to  speak  for  himself;  and  that  they  had  hindered  hb  being  no^ed  of 
their  coniing.  As  to  a  breach  of  covenant^  they  maintained,  for  some  time, 
they  had  committed  none,  and  that  their  treatment  of  the  English  had  been 
misrepresented.  <<But,  (says  our  record,)  after  a  long  debate  and  some 
priuate  conferrence,  they  had  with  Serjeant  CuUieuUj  they  acknowledged 
thev  had  brooken  promise  or  couenant  in  the  afore  menconed  warrs, 
andofferred  to  make  another  truce  with  Vncas^  either  till  next  planting 
tyme,  as  they  had  done  last  yeare  at  Hartford,  or  for  a  yeare,  or  a  yeare  and 
»  quarter." 

They  had  been  induced  to  make  this  admission,  no  doubt,  by  the  persua- 
Hion  of  CuUiady  who,  probably,  was  instructed  to  inform  them  that  the  safety 
of  their  country  depended  upon  their  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  this  time.  An  army  of  soldiers  was  at  that  moment  parading  the 
Ktreets,  in  all  the  pomposity  of  a  modern  training,  which  must  have  reminded 
them  of  the  honible  destruction  of  their  kindred  at  Mystic  eight  years 
before. 

The  proposition  of  a  truce  being  objected  to  by  the  English,  ''one  of  the 
sachems  onered  a  stick  or  a  wand  to  the  commissioners,  exi)res8ing  himself, 
that  therewith  they  put  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  war  into  their  hands, 
and  desired  to  know  what  the  English  would  require  qf  ihemJ*  They  were 
answered  that  the  expenses  and  trouble  they  had  caused  the  English  were 
very  great,  **  besides  the  damage  Fncas  had  sustained ;  yet  to  show  thtir 
moaeracofi,  they  would  require  or  them  but  twoo  thouMnd  fiithome  of  white 
wampon  for  their  owne  satisfaccon,"  but  that  they  should  restore  to  Uncas  all 
the  captives  and  canoes  taken  from  him,  and  make  restitution  for  all  the  com 
they  had  spoiled.  As  for  the  last-mentioned  offence,  the  sachems  asserted 
there  had  oeen  none  such ;  for  it  was  not  the  manner  of  the  Indians  to  dt- 
stroy  com. 

This  most  excellent  and  indirect  reproof  must  have  had  no  small  efiect  on 
those  who  heard  it,  as  no  doubt  some  of  the  actors  as  well  as  the  advisers  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Indians'  com,  previous  to  and  during  the  Pequot  war, 
were  now  present:  Block  Island,  and  the  fertile  fields  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Connecticut,  must  have  magnified  before  their  imagination& 

Considering,  therefore,  that  this  char^  was  merely  imaginary,  and  that 
Uncas  had  taken  and  killed  some  of  theur  people,  the  English  consented  that 
Uncas  **  might "  restore  such  captives  and  canoes  as  he  had  taken  from  tlientL 
Finally,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  wampum,  **CFBuing  onely  some  ease  in  the 
manner  and  tymes  of  payment,"  and  on  the  evening  of  *^  the  xxvij^  of  the  6 
monthf  (August,)  1&45,"  articles  to  the  following  enect  were  signed  by  the 
principal  Indians  present : — 

1.  That  the  Narragansets  and  Nian ticks  had  made  war  upon  the  Mohegans 
contrary  to  former  treaties ;  that  the  English  had  sent  messengers  to  them 
without  success,  which  had  made  them  prepare  for  war. 

2.  That  chiefs  duly  authorized  were  now  at  Boston,  and  having  acknowl- 
edged their  breach  of  treaties,  having  **  thereby  not  only  endamaged  Vncas, 
but  had  brought  much  charge  and  trouble  vpon  all  the  English  colonies, 
which  they  confest  were  just  mey  should  satisfy." 

3.  That  the  sachems  agree  for  their  nations  to  pay  to  the  English  2000 
fathom  ^  of  good  white  wampum,  or  a  third  part  of  good  black  wampem- 
peage,  in  four  payments,  namely,"  500  fathom  in  20  days,  500  in  four  months, 
500  at  or  before  next  planting  time,  and  500  in  two  years,  which  the  English 
agree  to  accept  as  full  «  sati^ccon." 

4.  That  each  party  of  the  Indians  was  to  restore  to  the  other  all  things 
taken,  and  where  canoes  were  destroyed,  others  **  in  the  roome  of  them,  fiill 
RS  good,"  were  to  be  given  in  return.  The  English  obligated  themselves  for 
Uncas. 

5.  That  as  many  matters  cannot  be  treated  of  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
Uncas,  they  are  to  be  deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
Bt  Hartford,  in  Sept  1646,  where  both  parties  should  be  heard. 

6.  The  Narraganset  and  Niantic  sachems  bind  themselves  to  keep  peac«; 
with  the  English  and  tlieir  successors,  *^aiid  with  Fncas  tlie  Mohegan  sachem 
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and  his  roen^  with  Vssameqmn^  Pomhamj  Sokaknooco,  CSdckamakiny  Skoanan^\ 
Passaconatpcnfj  and  all  others.  And  that,  in  case  difficulties  occur,  they  an^ 
to  apply  to  the  English. 

7.  They  promise  to  deliver  up  to  the  English  all  fugitives  who  shall  at  any 
time  be  found  amons  them ;  to  pay  a  yearlv  tribute,  **  a  month  before  Indian 
harvest,  every  year  after  this,  at  Boston,"  ^  for  all  such  Pecotts  as  live  amon^ 
them,"  accorcung  to  the  treaty  of  1638; J  "namely,  one  fathom  of  white 
wampum  for  each  Pequot  man,  and  half  a  &thom  for  each  Peacott  youth, 
and  one  band  length  of  wampum  for  each  Peacott  man-child ;  and  if  fVeek- 
tDO^  Cake^  refuse  to  pay  this  tribute  for  any  Peacotts  with  him,  the  Narro- 
bigganset  sagamores  promise  to  assist  the  English  against  him ; "  and  to  yield 
up  to  the  Eddish  the  whole  Pequot  country. 

8.  The  sachems  promise  to  deliver  four  of  their  children  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  "viz^  Ptsaacus  his  eldest  sonn,  the  sonn  of  TasscuptanaioUt, 
brother  to  PissacuSy  Awashanoe  his  sonn,  and  Etoanffuo's  sonn,  a  Nyantick,  to 
be  kept  as  pledges  or  hostages,"  until  the  wampum  snould  be  all  paid,  and  they 
had  met  Uiwu  at  Hartford,  and  Janemo  and  frypdock  11  had  signed  these  arti- 
cles. As  the  children  were  to  be  sent  for,  Wiicwashj  Pomamse^  Jctwassoe,  and 
fFaughwctmino  offered  their  persons  as  security  for  their  delivery,  who  were 
accepted. 

9.  Both  the  securities  and  hostages  were  to  be  supported  at  the  charge  of 
the  English.  • 

10.  That  if  any  hostilities  were  committed  while  this  treaty  was  making, 
and  before  its  provisions  were  known,  such  acts  not  to  be  considered  a  viola- 
tion thereof! 

11.  They  agree  not  to  sell  any  of  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 
commissioners. 

152.  If  any  Pequots  should  be  found  among  them  who  had  murdered  Eng- 
lish, they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  English.  Here  follow  the  names,  wiui 
a  mark  to  each. 

Pessecus, 
AuMSAAQUEN,  IT  deputy 

for  the  ManhdUf 
Abdas, 

POMMUSH, 

cutchamakins, 
Weekesanno, 

WiTTOWASH. 

'  We  do  not  see  Mexan^a  or  Mixanno^s  name  among  the  signers,  although 
he  is  mentioned  as  being  present,  unless  another  name  was  then  applied  to 
him.  There  were  four  interpreters  employed  upon  the  occasion,  namely, 
Sergeant  CtdUcul  and  his  Indian  man,  Cutchamakin  and  Josias.** 

From  this  time  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  the  country 
seems  not  to  have  been  much  disturbed.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Uncast 
without  any  regard  to  the  promise  and  obligations  the  English  had  Laid  them- 
selves under  for  him,  undertook  to  chastise  a  Narragauset  sachem  for  some 
alleged  offence.  On  opening  their  congress,  at  New  Haven,  letters  from  Mr. 
MorUm  and  Mr.  Pdera^  at  Pequot,  were  read  by  the  commissioners,  giving 
accounts  of  Uneas's  perfidy.  The  complainants  were  sent  to,  and  informed 
that  Uncos  was  shortly  to  he  there,  and  that  they  should  bring  their  proof  in 
order  to  a  trial. 

Meanwhile  Uncoi  came,  who,  after  waiting  a  few  days,  and  his  accusen* 
not  appearing,  was  examined  and  dismissed.  It  appears  that  the  English  at 
Nameoke,  since  Saybrook,  were  the  suffering  pamr,  as  their  neighborhood 
was  the  scene  of  Unccu^s  depredations.  Of  some  of  the  charges  he  acknowl- 
edged himself  guilty,  especially  of  fighting  ^eckwash  [Wequash]  Cooke  so 
near  to  the  plantation  at  Pequot ;  although  ne  allepd  that  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish there  had  encouraged  Wequash  to  hunt  upon  his  lands.    He  was  informed 

*  Outcmfqnin,  f  Perhaps  ShoslumiM,  or  Sholan, 

t  See  jMge  61,  anU  $   }Ve^^tash  Cook.  H  WepiUamock. 

V  Atcoiegtan,  *^  Son  of  Chikataubut,  probably. 
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that  hm  brother  had  also  been  guilty  of  aorne  ofieoce,  but  neither  the  aoeoaei 
nor  the  accused  were  present,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  acted  upon.  So, 
after  a  kind  of  reprimand^  Uncoi  was  dismissed,  as  we  have  just  mentioned. 
But  before  he  bad  left  the  town,  Mr.  fFwu  Motion  arrived  at  court,  with  three 
Indians,  to  maintain  the  action  against  him ;  he  was,  therefore,  called  in,  and  a 
hearing  was  had,  <*  but  the  commissioners  founde  noe  cause  to  alter  the  ibrmpr 
writinge  giuen  him."  This  was  as  regarded  the  affiiir  with  ffeauask.  Mr. 
Morton  then  produced  a  Pequot  powwow,  named  tFampu$he^  who,  be  said, 
had  charged  Uncas  with  having  hired  him  to  do  violence  to  another  Indian,  or 
to  procure  it  to  be  done,  which  accordingly  was  ejected,  the  Indian  bein^ 
wounded  with  a  hatchet  This  crime  was  at  first  laid  to  the  charge  of  h'e- 
quashy  as  Uncas  had  intended.  ^But  after  Twards,]  the  Pequat's  powwow*, 
troubled  in  conscience,  could  have  no  rest  till  he  had  disooured  Fncus  to  b* 
the  author."  He  first  related  his  ffuilt  to  Robin,*  an  Indian  servant  of  Mr. 
fftnikrop ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  me  whole  court,  fFampushel^  the  only  wit- 
ness, on  being  questioned  through  Mr.  Stantonj  the  interpreter,  told  a  story 
diametrically  me  reverse  of  what  he  had  before  staled.  **  He  cleared  Vncys^ 
and  cast  the  plot  and  guilt  vpon  JVedbaatA  Cooke  and  Robm;^  **aDd  though 
the  other  two  Pequats,  whereof  the  one  was  Robin^t  brother,  seemed  mudi 
offended,"  and  said  Uncas  had  hired  him  to  alter  his  charge,  ^yet  he  persistod, 
and  said  J^eckwask  Cooke  and  Robm  had  giuen  him  a  payre  of  breeches,  and 
promised  him  25  fadome  of  wampum,  to  cast  the  plot  u|M)n  Vncus,  and  that  the 
English  plantacon  and  Pequats  knew  it  The  commwoners  abhorring  this 
diuilish  mlshoode,  and  advisinge  Fhctit,  if  he  expected  any  fiivoure  and  respect 
from  the  English,  to  haue  no  band  in  any  such  designee  or  vniust  wayea." 

Hence  it  appeara  that  the  court  did  not  doubt  much  of  the  villany  of  Uncas, 
but,  for  reasons  not  required  here  to  be  named,  he  was  treated  as  a  ibnd 
parent  often  treats  a  disobedient  child ;  reminded  of  the  end  to  which  such 
crimes  lead ;  and  seem  to  threaten  chastisement  in  their  words,  while  their 
deportment  holds  out  quite  difierent  language. 

At  the  congress  of  the  United  Colonies,  at  Boston, 'm  July,  1647,  Mr.  John 
ffinOirop  ofConnecticut  presented  a  petition,  <*in  tlie  name  of  many  Pequatts," 
in  the  preamble  of  whicn  Casmamon  and  Obechiquod  are  named,  requesting 
that  they  might  have  liberty  to  dwell  somewhere  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  which  they  might  appoint  They  acknowledged  that  their  sachems 
and  people  had  done  very  ill  against  the  English  formerly,  for  which  they  had 
justly  suffered  and  been  rightftilly  conquered  by  the  English ;  but  that  they  had 
had  no  hand,  bv  consent  or  otherwise,  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  English, 
and  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of  JVecauash  f  that  they  fled  fit>m  their  country, 
being  promised  by  him  that  the  English  would  not  hurt  them,  if  they  did  not 
join  against  them.  The  names  o€  62  craving  pardon  and  protection  were  at 
the  same  time  communicated. 

In  answer  the  commissioners  say,  that  while  Wegiuisk  lived  he  had  made  no 
mention  of  "such  innocent  Pequats,  or  fiftwn  any  other  person  since ;"  and  on 
*^  enquiry  from  Thomas  SUmion,  fix>m  Fhxon,  one  of  Uncus  his  men,  and  at  last 
by  confession  of  the  Pequats  present,  fotmd  that  some  of  the  petitioners  were 
iu  Mistick  fort  in  fight  against  the  EngHsh,  and  fled  away  in  the  smoke,**  and 
that  others  were  at  other  times  in  arms  against  the  English  and  Mohegans, 
and,  therefore,  the  ground  of  their  petition  was  fidse  and  deceitfuL 

It  appears  that  they  had  taken  refuge  under  UneaSy  who  had  promised  them 
good  usage,  which  was  probably  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  him  a 
tribute.    They  resided  at  this  time  at  Namyok. 

At  the  same  court,  Obechiquod  complained  that  Uncas  had  forcibly  taken 
away  his  wife,  and  criminally  obliged  her  to  live  with  him.  **  Ihxon  being 
present,  as  Uncases  deputy,  was  questioned  about  this  base  and  unsuflerable 
outrage ;  he  denied  that  Uncas  either  took  or  kept  avnqr  €hechiquod*s  wifis  by 
force,  and  afiirmed  that  [on]  ObeckiqwHPs  withdrawing,  with  other  Pequota, 

'  *  Hit  Indiui  name  was  Catwumom,  pertmpi  the  same  as  C<u$tmmmmmm,  or  CMonmemimf 
Sec, 

t  Wequathf  the  traitor.  He  became  a  aoled  prayiai[  Indian,  after  the  Pequot  war,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  died  by  poijon.  Freqnent  manuen  will  be  found  of  him  elsewhere  in 
our  woo. 
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firom  Uncoi^  his  wife  refused  to  go  with  him ;  and  thit,  among  the  Indians,  it  it 
usual  when  a  wife  so  deserts  her  husband,  another  may  take  ner.  Obechiqwid 
affirmed  that  Uncas  had  dealt  criminally  before,  and  still  kept  her  against 
her  will" 

Though  not  satisfied  in  point  of  proof,  the  commissioners  said,  "  Yet  ab- 
horing  mat  histfijl  adulterous  carriage  of  UncaSj  as  it  is  acknowledged  and 
mitti^ted  by  FffZOUf^  and  ordered  that  he  should  restore  the  wife,  and  that 
ObeMquod  have  liberty  to  settle  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  where 
they  should  direct.* 

Complaints  at  this  time  were  as  dilck  upon  die  head  of  Uncas  as  can  wel 
be  conceived  of^  and  still  we  do  not  imagine  that  half  the  crimes  he  was  guilty 
of,  stre  on  record.  Another  Indian  named  SanapSy  at  the  same  time,  complain- 
ed that  he  had  dealt  in  like  manner  with  the  wife  of  another  chief,  since  dead ; 
that  he  had  taken  away  his  com  and  beans,  and  attempted  his  life  also.  The 
court  say  they  found  no  prool^  **  first  or  last,  of  these  charges,''  still,  as  to  the 
com  and  beans,  **  Foxon  conceives  Uncaa  seized  it  because  Sannop^  with  a 
Pequot,  in  a  disorderly  manner  withdrew  himself  from  Uncas."  Hence  i: 
seems  not  much  evidence  vtras  required,  as  Uncases  deputy  uniformly  pleaded 
guilty ;  and  the  court  could  do  no  less  than  order  that,  on  investigation,  he 
should  make  restitution.  As  to  Soamop^  who  was  ^'no  Peciuot,"  but  a  '^  Con- 
necticut Indian,"  he  had  liberty  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
also. 

To  the  charges  of  die  Pequots  against  Uneas^  of  *^  his  vnjustice  and  tyranny, 
drawing  wampam  from  them  vpon  new  pretences,"  *<they  say  they  haue 
giuen  him  wampam  40  times  since  they  came  vnder  him,  and  that  they  haue 
sent  wampam  by  him  to  the  English  25  times,"  and  had  no  account  that  he 
ever  delivered  it ;  it  was  answered  by  J\»zon,  that  Uncas  had  received  wam- 

tnun  divers  times  as  tribute,  but  deni^  that,  in  particular,  any  had  been  given 
lim  for  the  English,  and  that  "he  thinks  the  nomber  of^25  times  to  be 
altogether  false." 

There  were  a  long  train  of  charges  against  Uncas  for  his  oppression  of  the 
Pequots,  which  when  the  commissioners  had  heard  through,  they '^  ordered 
that  Vncits  be  dul^  reproved,  and  seriously  enformed  that  the  English  cannot 
owne  or  protect  him  in  any  vnlawful,  much  lease  trecherous  and  outrageous 
courses."  And  notwithstanding  the  commissioners  seem  not  to  doubt  of  the 
rascality  of  their  ally,  yet  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  to  relieve  the 
distressed  Pequots,  because  that  "after  the  [Pequot]  warre  they  spared  the 
Hues  of  such  as  had  noe  hand  in  the  blonde  of  the  English."  To  say  the  least 
of  which,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  consideration,  that  because  some  innocent 
people  had  not  been  destroyed  in  war,  they  might  be  harassed  according  as 
the  caprice  of  abandoned  minds  might  dictate. 

Mr.  John  ffhUkrop  next  prefers  a  complaint  against  Uncas  from  anodier 
Quarter :  the  Nipmuks  had  oeen  attacked,  in  164^  by  1^  Mohegans,  under 
Mfweauay  a  brotner  of  Uncas,  It  does  not  appear  that  he  killed  any  of  them, 
but  roobed  diem  of  effects  to  a  great  amount ;  amonff  which  are  enumerated  > 
35  fathom  of  vnmipum,  10  copper  ketdes,  10  "  great  nempen  baskets,"  many 
bear  skins^  deer  skins,  &c  Of  this  charge  Foxon  said  Uncas  was  not  guilty, 
for  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Nowt^u^s  proceedings  in  it :  that  at  the  time  of 
it  [September]  Uncas^  with  his  chief  counsellors,  was  at  New  Haven  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies ;  and  that  Nowcqua  had  at  the  same 
time  robbed  some  of  Uncaps  own  people. 

It  was  also  urged  by  Winthropy  that  not  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  com-  • 
missioners  in  September,  1647,  this  same  Nlowtqwi  had  been  vrith  40  or  50  men 
to  Fisher's  Island,  where  he  had  broken  up  a  canoe  belonging  to  him,  and  greatly 
alarmed  his  man  and  an  Indian  who  were  there  at  diat  time.  That  Nbwequa 
next  ^hovered  against  the  English  plantation,  in  a  suspicious  manner,  with  40- 
or  50  of  his  men,  many  of  them  armed  with  gunns,  to  the  afifrightment  not 
onelv  of  the  Indians  on  the  shore  (soe  that  some  of  them  began  to  bring  their 
goods  to  tlie  English  houses)  but  divers  of  the  English  themselues." 

*  This  chief  is  the  same,  we  believe,  called  in  a  later  part  of  the  records  (Hazard,  ii.  419) 
Abbaehiekwood.  He  was  fiiie<L  with  seveo  others,  ten  fathom  of  wampum  for  going  to  fight 
the  Pocomptack  Indians  with  Vneaa,  in  the  summer  of  1659. 

14»  L 
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These  ehanef  beim  admitted  br  JVxon,  the  commiarioiien  <*ordeied  that 
VneuB  fh>m  them  be  Ally  mformed,  that  he  must  either  regulate  and  continue 
his  brother  in  a  righteous  and  peaceable  frame  for  the  future  voderstandinge, 
and  providing  that  vpon  due  proof  due  restitution  to  be  made  to  such  as  hatie 
been  wronged  by  him,  or  else  wholy  disert  and,  leaue  him,  that  the  Nanagen- 
sett  and  others  may  requere  and  recouer  satisfiiction  as  they  can* 

We  pass  now  to  the  year  1651,  omitting  to  notice  some  few  events  more  or 
less  connected  with  our  subject,  which,  in  another  chapter,  may  properly  pass 
under  review. 

Last  year,  T%oma$  StanUm  had  been  ordered  <*  to  get  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber and  names  of  the  several  Peqnots  living  among  the  Narraganaels,  Niantick?, 
or  Mohegan  Indians,  Sicj  who,  by  an  agreement  made  ailer  the  Pequot  v^ar,  are 
jusdy  tmnitaiies  to  &e  Enghsh  colonies,  and  to  receive  the  tribute  due  for  this 
iast  year."  Sbmion  now  appeared  as  interpreter,  and  with  him  came  also 
Uncos  and  several  of  his  men,  Wequash  Cook  and  some  of '^  ACftnaero/ft"  men, 
^Roberif  a  Pequot,  sometimes  a  servant  to  Mr.  ffmOaropf  and  some  vnth  him, 
and  some  Pequots  living  on  Long  Idand.^  They  at  this  time  delivered  312 
fathom  of  wampum.    Of  this  Uncos  brought  79,  J\fimgrd!*s  men  91,  Sic 

*This  wampum  being  laid  dovim,  Uncas  and  others  of  the  Pequots 
demanded  why  this  tribute  was  required,  how  long  it  was  to  continue,  and 
whether  the  children  to  be  bom  hereaAer  were  to  wv  it"  They  were 
answered  that  the  tribute  had  been  due  yearly  from  the  Pequots  since  1638, 
on  account  of  their  murders,  wars,  &c.  upon  the  English.  **  Wherefore  the 
conmiifisioners  might  have  required  both  account  and  payment,  as  of  a  just 
debt,  for  time  past,  but  are  contented,  if  it  be  thankfblly  accepted,  to  remit 
what  is  past,  accounting  only  from  1650,  when  T%ntMS  SlanUm^s  employment 
and  salary  besan."  Also  that  the  tribute  should  end  in  ten  years  more,  and 
that  children  hereafter  bom  should  be  exempt  Hitherto  all  male  children 
were  taxed. 

The  next  matter  with  which  we  shall  proceed,  has,  in  the  lifo  of  Ousame- 
qviny  been  merely  glanced  at,  and  reserved  for  this  place,  to  which  it  more 
oroperiy  belongs. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  year  1661,  and  it  was  m  the  spring  of  this  year 
that  a  Mrar  broke  out  between  Uhcas  and  the  old  sachem  before  named.  It 
veems  very  clear  that  the  Wampanoags  had  been  friendly  to  the  Narragansets, 
for  a  long  time  previous;  being  separated  from  them,  were  not  ofbeu 
involved  in  their  troubles.  They  saw  how  Uhcas  was  favored  by  the  English, 
and  were,  therefore,  careful  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mohegans,  from 
whom  they  were  still  farther  removed.  Of  the  rise,  progress  and  termkiation 
of  their  war  upon  the  Quabaogs,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuks  belonnng  to  Was€magi$i, 
the  reader  may  ga^er  the  most  important  facts  firom  some  documents,*  which 
we  shall  in  the  next  place  lay  before  him. 

^Mercurius  de  Quabaconk,  or  a  declaration  of  the  dealings  of  Uncas 
and  the  Mohegin  Indians,  to  certain  Indians  the  inhabitants  of  Quabaconk, 
21, 3d  mo.  1661. 

"  About  ten  weeks  since  Uncos'  son,  accompanied  vrith  70  Indians,  set  upon 
the  Indians  at  Quabaconk,  and  slew  three  persons,  and  carried  away  six  pris- 
oners ;  among  which  were  one  squaw  and  her  two  children,  whom  wh^  he 
had  brought  to  the  fort,  Uncas  dismissed  the  squaw,  on  conditions  that  she 
would  go  home  and  brine  him  £25  in  peaff,  two  guns  and  two  blankets,  for 
the  release  of  herself  and  her  children,  which  as  yet  she  hath  not  done,  being 
retained  by  the  sagamore  of  Weshakeim,  in  hopes  that  their  league  with  the 
English  will  free  them. 

**  At  the  same  time  he  carried  away  also,  in  stuff  and  money,  to  the  value 
of  £37,  and  at  such  rime  as  Uncas  received  notice  of  the  die^easure  of  the 
English  in  the  Massachusetts  by  the  worshipful  Mr.  FFtntArop,  he  insolently 
laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  professed  that  he  would  still  go  on  as  he  had 
begun,  and  assay  who  dares  to  controll  him.  Moreover,  four  days  since 
thm  came  home  a  prisoner  that  escaped ;  two  yet  remaining,  whom  Uncos 

*  In  mamiscript,  and  never  before  publtsbed. 
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tfareatens^  the  ooe  of  them  to  kill,  and  the  other  to  sell  away  ai  a  slave,  and 
still  threatens  to  contiDue  his  war  agamst  them,  uotwithstancuoff  any  prohibi- 
doD  whatsoever;  whose  very  threats  are  so  terrible,  that  our  Indiaos  aare  not 
ivander  far  firom  the  towns  about  the  Indians  for  fear  of  surprise. 

From  the  reladon  of 

Paxbassua, 
and  testimony  of 

Wasamaoin, 
QuAi^ur.quuNSET, 

and  others." 

From  this  narrative  it  is  veiy  plain  that  Uneas  cared  very  little  for  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  English :  it  is  plam,  also,  that  he  knew  as  well  as  they  what 
kept  them  from  dealing  as  severely  witn  him  as  with  the  Narraganset^  his 
neighbors.  They  mast  succumb  to  him,  to  keep  him  in  a  temper  to  aid  in 
fighting  their  battles  when  called  upon.  Hence,  when  he  had  committed  the 
nossest  insults  on  other  Indians,  the  wheels  of  justice  oflen  moved  so  slow, 
that  they  arrived  not  at  their  object  until  it  had  become  quite  another  matter. 
It  must,  however,  be  considered,  that  the  English  were  very  peculiarly  sit- 
uated— upon  the  very  marein  of  an  unknown  wndemess,  inclosed  but  on  one 
side  by  Indians,  whose  chief  business  was  war.  They  had  destroyed  the 
Pequots,  but  this  only  added  to  their  fears,  for  they  knew  that  revenge  lurked 
still  in  the  breasts  of  many,  who  only  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  it ;  therefore,  so  long  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  could  possi- 
bly be  kept  on  their  side,  the  English  considered  themselves  in  safety.  They 
had  made  many  missteps  in  their  proceedines  with  the  Indians,  owing  some- 
times to  one  cause  and  sometimes  to  anoSier,  for  which  now  there  was  no 
remedy ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  at  this  day,  if  any  set  of  men  were 
to  go  into  an  unknown  region  and  setde  among  wild  men,  that  they  would 
get  along  with  them  so  much  better  than  our  fathers  did  with  the  Indians 
here,  as  some  may  have  imagined.  These  are  considerations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  **  wrongs  of  the  Indians."  They  seem 
the  more  necessary  in  this  place ;  for,  m  die  Mographv  of  UncaSy  there  is  as 
much,  perhaps,  to  censure  regarding  the  acts  of  me  English,  as  in  any  other 
article  of  Indian  history. 

The  narrative  just  recited,  being  sent  in  to  the  court  of  Massachusetts,  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  who,  on  the  1  June,  reported. 

That  letters  should  be  sent  to  Uneasy  signifying  how  sensible  the  court  was 
of  the  iniuries  he  had  done  them,  l^  his  outrage  upon  the  Indians  of  Quaba- 
conk,  who  lived  under  their  sagamore,  Wasaamaginj  as  set  forth  in  the 
narrative.  That,  therefore,  they  now  desired  him  to  give  up  the  captives  and 
make  restitution  for  all  the  goods  taken  from  them,  and  to  forbear  for  time  to 
come  all  such  unlawful  acts.  That,  if  Wdasamagin  or  his  subjects  had  or 
should  do  him  or  his  subjects  anv  wrong,  the  English  would,  upon  due 
proof,  cause  recompense  to  be  made.  Also  that  Uncas  be  given  to  under- 
stand and  assured,  that  if  he  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request,  they  were 
then  resolved  to  right  the  injuries  upon  him  and  his,  and  for  all  costs  they 
might  be  put  to  in  the  service.  ''That  for  the  encouraffement  and  safetv  ol* 
the  sayd  ffaasamagin  and  his  subjects,  there  be  by  order  of  Major  JflUard 
three  or  four  armed  men,  well  accomodate  in  all  respects,  with  a  proporcon 
of  powder,  buUetts  and  match  sent  from  Lancaster  to  Quabaconk  vnto  the 
sayd  Wasaamaginy  there  to  stay  a  night  or  two,  and  to  shoote  of  their  mus> 
quets  so  of^n,  and  in  such  wise,  as  the  mi^or  shall  direct,  to  terrifie  the 
enemies  of  fVa»9amaginj  and  so  to  return  home  again.**  To  inform  fVassama- 
gin  and  his  subjects,  that  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  would  esteem  it  an 
acknowledgment  of  theur  regard,  if  they  would  permit  them  to  have  the 
captives  to  be  recovered  from  UncaSy  to  bring  them  up  in  a  proper  manner, 
that  they  might  be  serviceable  to  their  friencS,  &c.  Also, ''aduice  and  re- 
quire frtuiomagm  and  his  men  to  be  verie  carefull  of  iniuring  or  any  ways 
prouoking  of  Vncas,  or  any  of  his  men,  as  he  will  answer  our  displeasure 
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thereiD,  and  incurr  due  punishment  for  the  same.^  That  if  Uneas  committed 
any  other  hostile  acts,  he  must  complain  to  them,  &c.*  Thus  Wasaamegin 
was  as  much  threatened  as  Uneas, 

Matters  seem  to  have  remained  thus  until  the  meeting  of  the  conmiission- 
ers  in  September  following ;  when,  in  due  course,  the  business  was  called  up, 
and  acted  upon  as  follows : — 

<<  Vpon  complaint  made  to  the  comissionars  of  the  Massachusetts  against 
VhJuUf  this  following  message  was  sent  to  him : — 

^  FneaSj  wee  haue  receiued  information  and  complaint  from  the  generall 
court  of  the  Massachusetts  of  youer  hostile  invading  of  fVosameqmn  and  tlie 
Indians  of  Quabakutt,  whoe  are  and  longe  haue  bine  subjects  to  the  English, 
killing  some  and  carrying  away  others ;  spovling  theire  goods  t6  the  vallue  of 
331b.  as  they  alle^.**  That  he  had  done  this  contrary  to  his  covenants,  and 
had  taken  no  notice  of  the  demands  of  the  Massachusetts,  though  some  time 
since  they  had  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  the  captives,  make  remuneration, 
&c.  And  to  all  he  had  returned  no  answer ;  **  which,**  continues  the  letter, 
**  seemes  to  bee  an  insolent  and  proud  carriage  of  youers-  We  cannot  but 
wonder  att  it,  and  must  beare  wimess  against  it"  He  was,  as  before,  required 
to  return  the  captives,  &c  and  give  reasons  for  his  operations ;  and  if  he 
nefflected  to  do  so,  the  Massachusetts  were  at  liberty  to  right  themselves. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  apprehend  a  letter  from  Uneas  was  received,  writ- 
ten by  Captain  Mason,  which  was  as  rollows : — 

"Whereas  there  was  a  warrant  sent  from  the  court  of  Boston,  dated  in  my 
last  to  Fncas,  sachem  of  Mohegen,  wherin  it  was  declared  vpon  the  com- 
plaint of  ffesamequenj  f  a  sachem  subject  to  the  Massachusetts,  that  the  said 
Vncas  had  offered  great  violence  to  theire  subjects  at  Quabauk,  killing  some  and 
taking  others  captiue ;  which  warrant  came  not  to  Uncas^  not  aboue  20  daies 
before  these  presents,  who,  being  siunmoned  by  Major  John  Mason,  in  full 
scope  of  the  said  warrant,  wherein  he  was  deeply  charged  if  he  did  not  return 
the  captiues,  and  £33  damage,  then  the  Massachusetts  would  recouer  it  by 
force  of  armes,  which  to  him  was  uery  grieuous :  professing  he  was  altogether 
ignorant  that  they  were  subjects  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts ;  and  further 
daid  that  thej^  were  none  of  fVesamequen^s  men,  but  belonging  to  Onopequin,  his 
deadly  enemie,  whoe  was  there  borne ;  one  of  the  men  then  taken  was  his 
own  cousin,  who  had  fonnerly  fought  against  him  in  his  own  person ;  andyett 
sett  him  att  libertie ;  and  further  saith  that  all  the  captiues  were  sent  home. 
Alsoe  that  fVesameyum[^s\  son  |  and  diuers  of  his  men  had  fought  against  him 
diuers  limes.  This  he  desired  might  bee  returned  as  his  answare  to  the 
comissioners. 

^Mtxander  allis  Wamsutta.  sachem  of  Sowamsett,  being  now  att  Plymouth, 
hee  challenjg;ed  Quabauke  Indians  to  belong  to  him ;  and  nirther  said  that  hee 
did  warr  against  Fncas  this  summer  on  that  account.  § 

Signed  by 

John  BIason.** 


*  Here  end  otir  MSSI.  relating  to  this  affair. 

t  By  this  it  would  seem  that  Mastatoit  had,  for  some  time,  resided  among  the  Nipmucks. 
He  had,  probably,  gi^ren  up  Pokanoket  to  his  sons. 

t  There  can  scarce  be  a  doubt  that  this  refers  to  AUxamUr.  and  that  the  next  paragraph 
cuufirms  it ;  hence  ^(usasoit  was  alive  in  May,  1661,  as  we  have  before  stated.  And  the 
al>ove  letter  of  Mason  was  probably  written  in  September,  or  whDe  the  commissioners  were 
in  session. 

(  It  seems  always  to  have  been  uncertain  to  whom  the  Nipmacks  belonged.  Rofi^er 
IViUiamt  savs,  in  1668,  "  That  all  the  Neepmocks  we«  nnquesUonabW  subject  to  the  Nan- 
liigonset  sachems,  and,  in  a  special  manner,  to  Mefksahf  the  son  of  CiaamoumctUf  and  late 
husband  to  this  old  Squate- Sachem,  now  only  surviving.  I  have  abundant  and  daily  proof  of 
it,"  &c.    M8.  Utter,    See  life  Massasoitf  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

At  one  time,  Kutshamaktn  claimed  some  of  the  Nipmueki,  or  consented  to  be  made  a  tool 
of  by  toaie  of  them,  for  some  private  end.  But  Mr.  Pvnchon  said  they  would  not  own  him  as 
a  saehem  any  longer  *<  than  the  sun  shined  upon  him.''  Had  they  bekmaped  to  him,  Massft- 
chusetu  must  have  owned  them,  which  wouM  have  involved  them  in  much  difficulty  in  1648. 
by  reason  of  several  murders  among  them. 
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The  particulara  of  the  issue  of  diese  troubles  were  not  recorded,  and  the 
presumption  is,  that  Uncas  complied  with  the  reasonable  requests  of  the  £ng- 
Ush,  and  the  old,  peaceable  OusamequMj  being  unwillinff  to  get  into  difficulty, 
put  up  with  the  result  without  aveneinff  his  wrongs.  His  son,  WamsvUOy  as 
will  be  seen,  about  this  time  found  lumself  invdved  in  difficuhies  nearer 
home,  which  probably  prevented  him  fix>m  continuing  the  war  against  UncaSy 
had  he  been  otherwise  disposed. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OfUuPyuot  nation — Geography  of  their  emmtry — Sassacus,  their  first  ehitff  known 
to  the  EngUeh — TasoaauanoU — War — The  cause  of  it — WsquASH — Canonicus  and 
Miawtunnomoh  accused  of  harboring  fugitive  Pequots — Sassamon — Monokotto— 

(kash-~CAMA88lgnAM09, 

**  Bat  tinea  Pt«  mentiooad  Somocu*  gnmi  naaae, 
That  day  m  nrach  a  tarror  whara  it  cama ; . 
Let  ma,  in  proaaoutioo  of  my  ttory, 
Sajr  fomathing  of  his  pride  and  kiogdom'e  glor/.**— Wolcott. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  HMardJ^  that  the  Pequots,!  ''being  a  more  fierce,  cruel, 
and  warlike  people  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  came  down  out  of  the  more 
inland  parts  of  the  continent,  and  by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest 
places  near  the  sea,  and  became  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbors.^  The  time  of 
their  emigration  is  unknown.  They  made  all  the  other  tribes  "  stand  in  awe, 
though  fewer  in  number  than  the  Narragansets,  that  bordered  next  upon 
them.''t 

Their  country,  according  to  Mr.  Gookin^^  "the  English  of  Connecticut 
jurisdiction,  dotn  now,  [1674,]  for  the  most  part,  possess.''  Their  dominion, 
or  that  of  their  chief  sachem,  was,  according  to  the  same  author,  <<over  divers 
petty  sagamores ;  as  over  pait  of  Long  Island,  over  the  Moheffans,  and  over 
the  sagamores  of  Quinapeake,  [now  New  Haven,]  yea,  over  all  ue  people  that 
dwelt  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  over  some  of  the  most  southerly  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Nipmuck  country,  about  Quinabaajf."  The  principal  seat  of  the 
sagamores  was  near  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River,  now  called  the  Thames, 
where  New  London  stands.  ^  These  Pequots,  as  old  Indians  relate,  could,  in 
former  times,  raise  4000  men  fit  for  war."  ||  The  first  great  chief  of  this 
nation,  known  to  the  English,  was 

Sassacus,  whose  name  was  a  terror  to  all  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians. 
From  the  fi-uitful  letters  of  the  Reverend  Bagtr  fVUkams^  we  learn  that  he  had 
a  brother  bv  the  name  of  PuppompogeSy  whose  residence  was  at  Monahiganick, 
probably  Mohegan.  Although  Saasacuj^s  principal  residence  was  upon  the 
Thames,  yet,  in  his  highest  prosperity,  he  had  under  him  no  less  than  26 
sichems,  and  his  dominions  were  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Hudson's  River, 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea-coast  Long  Island  was  also  under  him,  and  his 
authority  was  undisputed  far  into  the  country. 

A  brother  of  SasiacuSy  named  Ta$9aqua$ioUy  survived  the  Pequot  war,  and 
was  one  of  those  complained  of  by  Uhcas  in  1647,  for  givinff  his  countrymen 
*•'  crooked  counsell"  about  a  present  of  wampum,  which  he  had  advised  to  be 
given  to  the  English  instead  of  him.  It  appears  that  on  the  death  of  a  child 
of  UnctUy  the  Pequots  had  presented  him  with  100  fathom  of  wampum,1[ 
which,  when  TcusaquanaU  knew,  he  disapproved  of  it,  politicly  urging,  that 
if  the  English  were  conciliated  by  any  means  towards  them,  it  matter^  not 
much  about  Uncos. 

•  Narrative,  i.  116. 

f  We  believe  tliit  name  laeaBt  Gray  foxes,  bence  Gray-fox  InHians,  or  Pequots. 

1  Hist.  New  England,  33. 

A  See  kts  CoUectiom  in  1  Coll.  Mau.  Hist  Soe.  i.  147.  |  ONd. 

i  Hazard,  Hist  Col.  ii.  90. 
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We  are  informed,*  that  Connecticut  was  claimed  by  right  of  conquest  ai 
9ne  time  by  die  first  white  settlers,  who  found  much  of  it  cultivated  and  sei- 
ded  by  its  Indian  inhabitants,  although  they  endeavored  that  it  should  be 
understood  otherwise.  The  numbers  of  the  natives  in  that  region  were 
^  thousands,  who  had  three  kings,  viz.  Cofmtdicote^  Qutmnxm^,  and  Sassa- 
cus."  CofmecHcoU  was  "emperor,"  or  chief  of  chieft,  an  elevation  in  which 
he  and  his  ancestors  had  stood  for  about  400  years,  according  to  their  tra- 
ditions. 

About  the  time  the  English  had  determined  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Pe- 
quota,  Ri^er  HUliami  wrote  to  Governor  ffinihrop  of  Massachusetts,  giving 
him  important  directions  how  they  sliould  proceed  to  advantage,  and  what 
was  very  important  then,  gave  the  following  rude  draft  of  their  country : — 

River  QannUiiieot.f 

O  A  fort  of  tb«  NUaUqnitl  dmo,  eoofedtraU  with  Um  Peqota. 
Mohifuie  RiT«r. 

Ohom-  III,  owanke,$  Um 
O  Wainthaakt,  where  twunp  1 1 1 1  3  or  4  milM  fW« 

SoMMM,  tiM  chief  MoUa,  it. 
Mia-  O  tick,  where  b  JVeneAeJI  onolher  chief  Mehla. 

River. 

Neyan-  O  t•q•i^t  where  it  WtfUmmmuk  tad  our  fiieito 

River. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  WiOiamt  urges  the  necessity  of  employinff  faithfti] 
guides  for  the  English  forces ;  **as  shall  be  best  liked  of  [toj  be  taken  alonff 
to  dir^  especially  two  Pequts ;  viz.  ffequashj  [whose  name  signified  a  swan,1 
and  H'uttackquiadUnnminf  valiant  men,  especially  the  latter,  who  have  liv^ 
these  three  or  four  years  with  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  know  eveiy  pass  and 
passage  amongst  them,  who  desire  armor  to  enter  their  houses." 

In  1634,  as  nas  been  before  incidentally  mentioned,  one  Captain  SUme  was 
killed  by  the  Pequots,  while  upon  a  trading  expedition  in  Connecticut  River. 
Without  knowing  the  reason  of  their  killing  iSione,  the  English  demanded  die 
murderers  soon  after,  and  as  Sasstums  was  mvolved  in  troubles  with  the  Nar- 
ragansets  and  all  his  neighbors,  he  thought  it  not  best  entirely  to  slight  the 
demand  of  the  English  ;  he  therefore  sent  messengers  to  Boston,  where  they 
arrived  6  November,  with  ofters  of  peace,  which,  after  consideranle  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  English,  were  accepted,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
on  the  9th  following. 

A  messenger  had  been  sent,  in  October,  upon  the  same  errand,  but  was 
dismissed  with  orders  to  inform  Sassaeus,  that  lie  must  send  persons  of  greater 
ouality,  and  then  the  English  would  treat  with  him.  ^He  brought/*  sa>'8 
mnihrop,  **two  bundles  of  sticks,  whereby  he  signified  how  many  m^ver  aiul 
otter  skins  he  would  give  us  ft>r  that  end,  and  great  store  of  wampompeage, 
(about  two  bushels,  by  his  description.)**  He  had  a  small  present  with  him, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  English,  who  gave  him  in  return,  **  a  moose  coat 
of  as  good  value.** 

The  treaty  entered  into  on  the  9  November,  1634,  between  die  Pequots  and 
English,  stipulated  that  the  murderers  of  Captain  SUme  should  be  given  up  to 
the  English,  of  whom  there  were  at  that  time  left  but  two,  as  attested  by  the 
ambassadors  of  SoMoois,  who  ftirther  observed  in  explanation,  that  the  sachem 
in  whose  time  the  act  was  committed,  was  dead,  having  been  slain  in  a  war 
with  the  Dutch,  and  that  all  the  men  concerned  in  it,  except  two,  had  eJso 
died  of  the  small-pox.  This,  together  with  the  fiicts  given  in  concerning  the 
death  of  SUme^  inclined  the  English  to  believe  the  account  altogether ;  and, 
but  for  what  happened  afterwiurds,  it  b  probable  that  the  historians  of  that 

*  But  with  what  Uuth  I  know  not,  for  it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Peters. 

t  Connecticut  X  Niantick.  ^  A  name  signifying  an  OwTb  netl.    Same  Utitr 

I  Probably  Mononotto. 
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period  would  have  relied  more  upoD  the  Pequots*  own  aooount  than  the  gen- 
etal  mmor.  Such  are  the  events  of  time-^«  circumitance  may  change  the 
fate,  nay,  the  character  of  a  nation,  for  a  period,  in  the  eyes  of  many  genera 
tional    But 

"OTom!  the  beaulifier  of  tbe  dead ! 

Adoroer  of  the  ruio  I— comforter. 

And  only  bealer,  when  tbe  heart  liath  bled ! 

Time,  the  con-ccter  where  our  jadgroents  err." 

In  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  the  Pequot  ambassadora  said,  that  if  the  two 
men  then  living  who  had  been  concerned  in  SUme*$  death,  ^  were  worthy  of 
death,  they  would  move  their  sachem  to  deliver  them  "  to  the  Engiisb,  but  that 
as  to  themsehres,  they  had  no  power  to  do  so,  and  at  once  urged  the  justness 
of  their  act  without  Qualification.  Stone^  they  said,  came  into  their  river  and 
seized  upon  two  of  their  men,  and  bound  them  band  and  foot,  and,  in  that 
ntuation,  oUif;ed  them  to  pilot  him  up  the  river.  When  he  had  gone  up  as 
far  as  he  desired,  himself  and  two  other  white  men,  and  the  two  manacled 
Indiana  went  on  shore.  Meanwhile  thev  had  been  watched  by  nine  Indians, 
who,  when  they  found  the  Englishmen  asleep  on  the  following  night,  fell  upon 
them  and  masncred  them. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  Indians,  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  them  for 
this  act ;  two  of  their  countrymen  were  in  the  hands  <^  an  unknown  people, 
who^  &Qm  every  appearance,  were  about  to  put  them  to  death,  and  it  vras  by 
an  act  of  pure  benevolence  and  heroism  that  they  delivered  them  out  of  tfale 
hands  of  an  invading  foe. 

Therefore,  being  satisfied  with  the  account,  the  English  agreed  to  have 
peace  with  them,  provided  they  would  give  up  the  two  men  when  they  should 
send  for  them ;  ^to  yeld  up  Connecticut;'*  to  give  400  fiithom  of  wampom, 
and  40  beaver  and  90  otter  skins ;  and  that  the  English  should  immediately 
send  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  cloth  to  trade  with  them. 

The  names  of  these  ambassadors  are  not  recorded ;  but  one  signed  tbe  treatv 
with  the  mark  of  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  other  with  that  of  a  hand. 

The  same  day  about  3  or  300  Narragansets  were  discov^^  at  Neponset. 
who  had  marched  out  for  the  purpose  of  killing  these  ambasssdorB.  This 
discovery  being  made  before  tbe  treaty  was  concluded,  the  English  met  them 
at  Roxbury,  and  there  negotiated  a  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  them.  For 
the  furtherance  of  which,  the  Pequots  instructed  the  Engiisb  to  present  them 
with  a  portion  of  the  wampom  which  they  were  to  give  to  them ;  but  not  as 
cominff  from  them,  because  they  disdained  to  purchase  peace  of  that  nation 
The  Narragansets  readily  conceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  English,  all  parties 
retired  satisfied. 

Distrust  soon  grew  again  into  antipathy ;  it  having  been  reported  that  SUmt 
and  those  with  him  were  treacherously  surprised  by  the  Pequots  who  had 
gone  on  board  bis  vessel  in  a  friendly  manner  to  trade ;  and  seeing  Captain 
SUme  asleep  in  his  cabin,  they  killed  him,  and  the  other  men  one  after  the  other, 
except  Camain  J^orton,  who,  it  seems,  was  with  him ;  he  being  a  resolute  man, 
defended  himself  for  some  time  in  the  cook-room,  but  at  length,  some  powder, 
which  for  the  more  ready  use  he  had  placed  in  an  open  vessel,  took  fire  and 
exploded,  by  which  he  was  so  seriouslv  injured,  especially  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  he  was  forthwith  despatched  by  them. 

This  matter  at  length  having  become  fixed  in  tbe  minds  of  the  English 
according  to  the  latter  relation,  they  were  the  more  ready  to  charge  other 
circumstances  of  a  like  nature  upon  the  Pequots.  On  the  20  July,  1636,  an 
Mr.  John  (Hdham  was  on  his  passage  passing  near  Manisses,  that  is,  Block 
Island,  in  a  small  pninace,  14  Narraganset  Indians  attacked  and  killed  him,  ami 
made  his  crew  prisoners,  which  couHisted  only  of  two  boys  and  two  Narraganset 
Indians.  The  same  day,  as  John  ChUop  was  on  bis  passage  finom  Connecticnr, 
in  a  bark  of  20  tons,  an  adverse  wind  drove  him  near  the  same  island.  Om 
seeing  a  vessel  in  possession  of  Indians,  he  bore  down  upon  her,  and  im 
mediately  knew  her  to  be  Captain  (Hdham^s.  He  hailed  those  on  board,  but 
received  no  answer,  and  soon  saw  a  boat  pass  firom  tbe  vessel  to  the  shoi-e. 
fUll  of  men  and  goods.  As  Ckdlop  neared  the  suspicious  vessel,  she  slippeii 
her  fitttening^  and  the  wind  being  off  the  laud  drifted  her  towards  Narragaa- 
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set  Notwithstanding  some  of  the  Indians  were  armed  with  guns  and  swordi^ 
Gallop^  beinff  in  a  stouter  vessel,  resolved  on  running  them  down ;  he  there- 
fore made  all  sail,  and  immediately  stemmed  the  pirate  vessel  on  the  quarter 
with  such  force  as  nearly  to  overset  her,  and  in  their  fright  six  Indians  jumped 
overboard  and  were  drowned.  The  rest  standing  upon  the  defensive,  and 
being  yet  far  superior  in  numbers  to  GaUop^s  crew,  which  consisted  of  two  little 
boys  and  one  man,  to  board  them  was  thought  too  hazardous ;  GaUop  therefore 
stood  off  to  repeat  his  broadside  method  of  attack.  Meanwhile  he  contrived 
fo  lash  his  ancnor  to  his  bows  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  be  came  down 
upon  the  Indians  a  second  time,  the  force  was  sufficient  to  drive  the  fluke  of 
the  anchor  through  their  quarter;  which,  holding  there,  both  vessels  floated 
along  together.  The  Indians  had  now  become  so  terrified,  that  they  stood  not 
to  the  fi^ht,  but  kept  in  the  hold  of  the  pmnace.  GaUop  fired  in  upon  them 
sundry  times,  but  without  much  execution,  and  meantime  the  vessels  got  loose 
irom  one  anotlier,  and  GaUop  stood  ofifapiin  for  a  third  attack.  As  soon  as  he 
was  clear  of  them,  four  more  of  the  Indians  jumped  overboard,  and  were  also 
firowned.  GaUop  now  ventured  to  board  his  prize.  One  of  the  remaining 
fndiaus  came  up  and  surrendered,  and  was  bound  ;  another  came  up  and 
submitted,  whom  they  also  bound,  but  fearing  to  have  both  on  board,  this  last 
was  cast  into  the  sea.  Two  out  of  the  14  now  remained,  who  had  got  posses- 
tqon  of  the  hold  of  the  pinnace,  and  there  successfully  defended  themselves 
with  their  swords  against  their  enemy.  Captain  Oldham  was  found  dead  in 
the  vessel,  concealed  under  an  old  seine,  and  as  his  body  was  not  entirelv  cold, 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  killed  about  the  time  his  pinnace  yns  discov- 
ered by  GaUop, 

From  the  condition  in  which  OldhaviC$  body  was  found,  it  was  quite  uncer- 
tain whether  he  had  fallen  in  an  affray,  or  been  murdered  deliberately ;  but  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  former  was  the  fact,  because  it  vvras  uncorrunon  for 
the  Indians  to  disfigure  the  slain,  unless  killed  as  enemies,  and  OidhanC$  body 
was  shockinglv  mangled.  But  Captain  Oldham  had  been  killed  by  the  Indiana, 
and  the  cry  of  vengeance  was  up,  and  cool  investigation  must  not  be  looked 
for.  The  miurder  had  been  committed  by  the  Indians  of  Manisses,  but  Ma- 
nisses  was  under  the  Narragansets ;  therefore  it  was  believed  that  the  Narra- 
gansets  had  contrived  his  death  because  he  was  carrying  into  effect  the  articles 
of  the  late  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  English. 

The  two  boys  who  were  with  Mr.  Oldham  were  not  injured,  and  were 
immediatelv  given  up  and  sent  to  Boston,  Vhere  they  arrived  the  dOth  of  the 
same  montn.  As  soon  as  JMRantunnomoh  heard  of  the  affair  of  Captain  Oldhamj 
he  ordered  Mnigret  to  send  for  the  boys  and  goods  to  Block  Island.  The 
boys  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  ffiUiams,  and  the  goods  he  held  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  English  of  Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile,  26  July,  the  two  Indians  who  were  in  Mr.  OidhanCs  pinnace 
when  she  was  taken,  were  sent  by  Canonicus  to  Governor  Vant,  They 
brought  a  letter  from  Bogtr  H^iams,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  some  circumstances  led  the  English  to  believe  these  messengers 
were  accessory  to  the  death  of  Oldham ;  but  we  know  not  if  any  thing  further 
were  ever  done  about  it  The  same  letter  informed  the  governor  that  Mian- 
iunnomoh  had  gone,  with  200  men  in  17  canoes,  **  to  take  revenge,  dtc" 

These  events  and  transactions  soon  caused  the  convening  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  Massachusetts,  who  forthwith  declared  war  asainst  the  Indians 
of  Manisses.  Accordingly  90  men  were  raised  and  put  under  the  command 
of  Captain  John  Endecotty  who  was  general  of  the  expedition.  John  UnderkiU 
and  Mdhanid  Turner  were  captains,  and  Jenyson  and  Danfenpori  ensigns. 
EndecoWa  instructions  were  to  put  to  death  the  men  of  Block  Island,  but  to 
make  captives  of  the  women  and  children.  This  armament  set  forth  in  three 
pinnaces,  with  two  Indians  as  guides,  25  September,  1636. 

On  arriving  at  Manisses  they  saw  many  Indians,  but  could  not  get  near 
them.  At  Pequot  harbor,  a  part  of  the  armament  seized  a  quantity  of  com 
iielonging  to  the  Pequots,  and  were  attacked  and  obliged  to  fly.  However,  the 
Narragansets  reported  that  there  were  13  Pequots  killed  during  the  expedition. 
The  English  yrere  satisfied  that  they  had  harbored  the  murderers  of  OMham^ 
which  occasioned  their  sailing  to  Pequot  harbor.  It  being  now  late  in  the 
Reason,  the  expedition  was  given  up,  to  be  resumed  early  in  the  spring. 
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The  Pequots,  being  now  left  to  tbemselTes,  commenced  depredations  wher* 
ever  they  dared  appear.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  as  five  men  fit>m 
day  brook  were  collecting  hay  at  a  meadow  four  miles  above  that  place,  they 
were  attacked,  and  one  of  them,  named  ButUHieU  was  taken  and  killed ;  from 
which  circumstance  the  meadow  still  bears  bis  name.  About  14  days  after, 
two  men  were  taken  in  a  cornfield  two  miles  from  Saybrook  fort  There  were 
six  of  the  whites,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  2  or  300  Indians,  yet  all  escaped 
but  two.  Thus  imboldened  by  success,  they  carried  their  depredations  within 
bowshot  of  Saybrook  fort,  killing  one  cow  and  shooting  arrows  into  sundry 
others. 

On  the  31  October,  Mianlimnomok^  fearing  fbr  the  safety  of  his  English  firiends. 
came  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  two  of  Canonicus*s  sons,  another  sachem,  and 
about  20  men.  Kutshamakm  bad  given  notice  of  his  coming,  and  a  company 
of  soldiers  met  him  at  Roxbury  and  escorted  him  into  the  town.  Here  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  witib  the  English,  by  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  neither 
should  make  peace  with  the  Pequots  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  and  to 
put  to  death  or  deliver  up  murderers. 

About  the  same  time,  John  TiUey  was  taken  and  killed,  and  tortured  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner.  As  he  was  sailing  down  Connecticut  River  in  his 
l)erk,  he  landed  about  three  miles  above  Saybrook  fort,  and  having  shot  at  some 
fowl,  the  report  of  his  gun  directed  the  Indians  to  the  ^t.  They  took  him 
prisoner  at  first,  and  then  cut  off  his  hands  and  feet  He  lived  three  days  after 
his  hands  were  cut  off,  and  bore  this  torture  without  complaint,  which  mined 
him  the  reputation  of  being  ^a  stout  man"  among  bis  tormentors.  These 
facts  were  reported  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Another  man  who  was  with 
TiUey  was  at  the  same  time  killed. 

On  the  22  February,  Lieutenant  Gardner  and  nine  men  went  out  of  Saybrook 
fort,  and  were  drawn  into  an  ambush,  where  four  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
escaped  with  great  difficulty. 

On  April  ]^  six  men  and  three  women  were  killed  at  Weathersfield.  They  at 
the  same  time  killed  20  cows  and  a  horse,  and  carried  awav  two  young  women. 

Alarm  was  now  general  throughout  the  English  plantation&  MUtatUwmomoh 
having  sent  a  messenger  to  Boston  to  notify  the  English  that  the  Pequots  had 
sent  away  their  women  and  children  to  an  island,  40  men  were  immediately 
sent  to  Narraganset  to  join  others  raised  by  Miaaniunnom/oh^  with  the  intention 
of  falliug  upon  them  by  surprise. 

In  the  mean  time.  Captain  Mason^  with  a  company  of  90  men,  had  been 
raised  by  Connecticut  and  sent  into  the  Pequot  country.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Uncos  and  a  large  body  of  his  warriors,  who,  in  their  march  to 
Saybrook,  15  May,  fell  upon  about  30  Pequots  and  killed  7  of  them.  One 
being  taken  alive,  to  their  everlasting  disgrace  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
English  caused  him  to  be  tortured ;  and  me  heads  of  all  the  slain  were  cut  of^ 
ancTset  up  on  the  walls  of  the  fort* 

Immediately  after  Captains  Mason  and  UnderMl  set  out  to  attack  one  of  the 
forts  of  Sassactis,  This  fort  was  situated  upon  an  eminence  in  the  present 
town  of  Groton,  Connecticut  The  English  arrived  in  its  vicinity  on  the  25th 
of  May ;  and  on  the  26th,  before  day,  with  about  500  Indians,  encompassed  it, 
and  began  a  furious  attack.  The  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  discovered  great 
fear  on  approaching  the  fort,  and  could  not  believe  that  the  English  would 
dare  to  attack  it  When  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was 
situated,  Captain  Mason  was  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  bv  them,  and, 
making  a  halt,  sent  for  Uncas,  who  led  the  Mohegans,  and  JVtqmsk,  their  pilot, 
who  was  a  fugitive  Pequot  chief,t  and  tuved  them  not  to  desert  him,  but  to 
follow  him  at  any  distance  they  pleased.  These  Indians  had  all  along  told  the 
English  they  dared  not  fight  the  Pequots,  but  boasted  bow  ihey  themselves 
would  fight     Mason  told  them  now  they  should  see  whether  Englishmen 

*  Winthrop^t  Journal,  and  Ma$otCt  Hist.  Pequol  War. — Dr.  Afather't  aecount  of  this  affaii 
has  b«en  given  in  the  life  of  Uncos. 

t  The  same,  it  is  believed,  elsewhere  called  Waqwuk  Cook ;  "  which  HVfuajA  (MVf  Dc 
f.  Mather)  was  by  birth  a  sachem  of  that  place  [where  Sas»actu  lived],  but  apon  some  aitgatl 
received,  he  went  from  the  Pequots  to  the  NarraganseU,  and  became  a  chief  captam  UMOff 
Micaatunnomoh,"'-»Relation^  47. 
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would  fight  or  not  Notwhhiiandiiif  their  bouliiigBi  thev  ooold  not  OToroorae 
the  terror  which  the  naine  of  Soitaem  had  iii0|Mred  in  them,  and  they  kept  at 
a  safe  distance  until  the  fight  was  over;  but  assisted  considerably  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  Pequots,  in  the  retreat  from  the  Ibit ; — for  their  warriors,  on 
recovering  fix>ni  their  consternation,  collected  in  a  considenble  body,  and 
fought  the  confederates  for  many  miles. 

The  Elngiish  had  but  77  men,  which  were  divided  into  two  companies,  (»ie 
led  by  Maum,  and  the  other  by  UnderkUL  The  Indians  were  ail  vrithin  their 
fort,  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  the  first  notice 
they  had  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  vet  very  few  knew  the  cause  of  the 
alann,  until  met  by  the  naked  swords  of  the  foe.  The  fort  had  two  entrances 
at  opposite  points,  into  which  each  party  of  Enriish  were  led,  sword  in  hand. 
*^frama!  frcmuxi^*  was  the  cry  of  iSoitactirt  men ;  and  such  was  their 
surprise,  that  they  made  venr  feeble  resistance.  Having  only  their  own 
misBile  weapons,  they  coukl  do  nothing  at  hand  to  hand  with  the  English 
rapiers.  Thev  were  pursued  fixmi  wigwam  to  wigwam,  and  slaughter^  in 
eveiy  secret  place.  Women  and  children  were  cut  to  pieces,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  hide  themselves  in  and  under  their  beds.  At  length  fire  was  set  in  the 
mats  that  covered  tiie  wigwams,  which  furiouslv  spread  over  the  whole  fort, 
and  the  dead  and  dying  were  together  consumed.  A  pan  of  the  English  had 
formed  a  circumference  upon  the  outside,  and  shot  such  as  att^npted  to  fly. 
Many  ascended  the  pickets  to  escape  the  flames,  but  were  shot  down  by  those 
stationed  for  that  purpose.  About  600  persons  were  supposed  to  iiave  perish- 
ed in  this  fight;  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  massacre. f  There  were  but  two 
English  killed,  and  but  one  of  those  by  the  enemy,  and  about  90  wounded. 
SoMocus  himself  was  in  another  fort ;  and,  being  informed  of  the  ravages  of 
the  Enfflish,  destroyed  his  habitations,  and,  with  about  80  others,  fled  to  the 
Mohav^  who  treacherously  beheaded  him,  and  sent  his  scalp  to  the  English. 

The  author  of  the  following  Unes  in  ^  Yamoydeo,"  alludes  to  this  melan- 
choly event  happily,  though  not  truly : — 

"  And  SastacOtu,  sow  no  more,  On  Mystic's  banks,  in  one  red  ni|[(lit: 

Lord  of  B  thoosand  bowmen,  fled ;  Tbe  once  (ar-dreaoed  king  in  vam 

And  all  tbe  cbie&,  his  boast  before,  Sourtt  safety  in  inglorious  flight ; 

Were  mingled  with  (he  unbonored  dead.  AmTfeft  of  all  his  re«a]  pride, 

tiannap  and  Sagamore  were  slain,  By  tbe  fierce  Maqua's  band  be  died.'' 

One  of  the  most  imfeeling  passages  flows  firoro  die  pen  of  Hubbard^  hi  his 
account  of  this  war ;  which,  together  with  the  fact  he  records,  forms  a  most 
distressing  picture  of  depravity.  We  would  gladly  ttun  from  it,  but  justice 
to  the  Indians  demands  it,  and  we  give  it  in  hb  own  words: — 

The  Narragansets  had  surrounded  ''some  htmdreds"  of  the  Pequots,  and 
kept  them  imfU  some  of  Captain '<Sltoi4gton'«  soldiers  ''made  an  easy  con- 
quest of  them."  "The  men  among  them  to  the  number  of  30,  were  presently 
turned  into  Charon*s  ferry-boat,  under  the  command  of  Skipper  Otulopy  wiio 
dispatched  them  a  little  without  the  harbor ! " 

Thus  were  90  Indians  taken  into  a  vessel,  carried  out  to  sea,  murdered,  and, 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  thrown  overboard,  to  be  buried  under  tlie  silent 
waves !  Whereabouts  they  were  captured,  or  "  without "  what "  harbor  "  they 
perished,  we  are  not  informed ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstsnces,  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  taken  on  the  borders  of  tlie  Narraganset  country, 
and  murdered  at  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  adjacent  harbors. 

That  these  poor  wretches  we-re  thus  revengefully  sacrificed,  should  have 
been  enouffh  to  allay  the  hatred  in  the  human  br^ist  of  all  who  knew  il, 
especially  ttie  hiiUnian!  But  he  must  imagine  that,  in  their  passage  to  their 
grave,  they  did  not  go  in  a  vessel  of  human  contrivance,  but  in  a  bcwt  belong- 
ing to  a  river  of  hell !  thereby  forestalling  his  reader's  mhid  that  they  hiM) 
bMn  sent  to  that  abode. 

*  Allen' i  History  of  the  Pequot  War.  It  signified,  Engluhmen  !  Engliahmen  !  In  Mawiit 
kialory,  it  is  written  Owtmux     Allen  merely  copied  from  Masons  with  a  few  such  variations. 

t  ^  It  was  supposed,''  says  Mather,  **  that  no  less  than  500  or  600  Pequot  souls  were  brought 
down  to  bell  that  day.''  jMatUm,  47.  We  in  ebarity  suppose,  that  by  bell  tbe  doctor  ou^ 
meant  death. 
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Notwithstandiiif  the  great  slaughter  at  Mistick,  there  were  great  Dumben 
of  Pequots  m  the  country,  who  were  hunted  fixxn  swamp  to  swamp,  and  their 
numbers  thinned  contmually,  until  a  remnant  promised  to  appear  no  more  as 
a  nation. 

The  EnflHUsh,  under  Captain  StouahUny  came  mto  Pequot  River  about,  a 
fortnight  alter  the  Misdck  fight,  ana  assisted  in  the  work  of  their  extennina- 
tion.  After  his  arriTal  in  the  enemy^  country,  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  as  fbUows:  ^By  this  pinnace,  you  shall  receive  48  or  50 
women  and  children,  unless  there  stay  any  here  to  be  heipfii],  &c.  Conceru- 
ing  which,  there  is  one,  I  formerly  mentioned,  that  is  the  fairest  and  lara«>8t 
that  I  saw  amongst  them,  to  whom  I  have  given  a  coate  to  cloethe  her.  It  is 
my  desire  to  have  her  for  a  servant,  if  it  may  stand  with  your  good  liking,  elne 
not    There  is  a  little  squaw  that  steward  CviaetU  desireth,  to  whom  he  hath 

E'ven  a  coate.  Lieut  Davenpori  also  desireth  <Hie,  to  wit,  a  small  one,  tliat 
ith  three  strokes  upon  her  stomach,  thuss  —  |||  -^.  He  desireth  her,  if  it 
will  stand  with  your  good  liking.  ^SbMimm,  the  Inaian,  desireth  a  young  litrie 
squaw,  which  I  know  not 

^  At  present,  Mr.  HauneSy  Mr.  lAtdh,  Captain  Jlfyiw^  and  30  men  are  with 
tis  in  FNeqoot  River,  and  we  shall  the  next  week  joine  in  seeing  what  we  can 
do  against  SoBiocus,  and  another  great  sacamore,  Monowaitucky  [MfnumeUo.] 
Here  is  yet  good  work  to  be  done,  and  how  dear  it  will  cost  is  unknown. 
Sassacua  is  resolved  to  sell  his  llfb,  and  so  the  other  with  their  company,  as 
dear  as  they  can.**  • 

Periiaps  it  will  be  judged  that  SUwgMon  was  looking  more  ailer  the  pro/it 
arising  m>m  the  sale  of  captives,  dian  for  warriors  to  fight  with.  Indeed, 
MttMonU  account  does  not  give  him  much  credit 

Speaking  of  the  English  employed  in  this  expedition,  WolcoU  thus  im« 
moilalizes  them :— 

'*  These  were  the  meo,  this  was  the  little  band. 
That  durst  the  force  of  the  new  world  withstand. 
These  were  the  men  that  by  their  swords  made  way 
For  peace  and  safety  in  America." 

Vacant  Hours,  44. 

There  was  a  manifest  disposition  on  the  part  of  Uncof^  Ccmonictif, 
MittnlunncmoK  and  Mnunnef,  and  perhaps  other  chiefs,  to  screen  the  poor, 
denounced,  and  flying  Pequots,  who  had  escaped  the  flames  and  swonls 
of  the  English  in  their  war  with  them.  Part  of  a  correspondence  about 
these  sachems'  harboring  them,  between  R,  WULiama  and  tne  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  is  preserved  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  Massachusetts  had  requested  Mr. 
WUUama  to  explain  to  the  cnieis  the  consequences  to  be  depended  upon,  if 
they  did  not  stnctlv  observe  their  agreement  in  regard  to  the  rugitive  Pequots. 
CHash\  carried  to  Mr.  WiUiam$  a  letter  from  the  Massachusetts  governor  upon 
this  subject  After  he  had  obeyed  its  contents,  as  &r  as  he  was  able,  he 
answered,  that  he  went  with  (Hash  "  to  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  having  got 
Canouniata  and  Miantunnomu,  with  their  council,  toj^ther,  I  acquainted  them 
faithfully  with  the  contents  of  your  letter,  both  rntwmcts  and  thrtaleninga ; 
and  to  demonstrate,  I  produced  the  copy  of  the  league,  (which  Mr.  [Sir 
Henry]  Vane  sent  me,)  and,  with  breaking  of  a  straw  in  two  or  three  places,  I 
showed  them  what  they  had  done." 

These  chiefs  gave  Mr.  tViUiama  to  understand,  that,  when  Mr.  Governor 
understood  what  thev  had  to  say,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  their  conduct; 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  make  trouble,  but  they  ^  could  relate  many  paHiculars 
wherein  (he  Engliih  had  broken  their  promiaei  **  since  the  war. 

In  regard  to  some  squaws  that  had  escaped  from  the  English,  Canomeua 
said  he  had  not  seen  any,  but  heard  of  some,  and  immediately  ordered  them  to 
be  carried  back  again,  and  had  not  since  heard  of  them,  but  would  now  have 
the  country  searched  for  them,  to  satisfy  the  loveraor. 

Miantwmomoh  said  he  had  never  hesird  of  but  six,  nor  saw  but  fbtur  of  them 

«  Mapr^npt  letter  of  Captain  SlovgkUm,  on  file  among  our  Male  pspen. 
*  ^  otaathf  Mr.  WUliama  writes  his  name. 
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which  liein|^  brought  to  him,  he  was  angiT)  and  asked  those  who  brought  them 
why  they  did  not  cany  them  to  Mr.  ntiUamty  that  he  mi^t  convey  them  to 
the  Eiifflish.  They  told  him  the  squaws  ware  lame,  and  could  not  go ;  u^n 
which  Mianturmomoh  sent  to  Mr.  friUiama  to  come  and  take  them.  Mr.  ffU- 
Hams  could  not  attend  to  it,  and  in  his  turn  ordered  Miantumumoh  to  do  it, 
who  said  he  was  busy  and  could  not :  <<as  indeed  he  was  (says  ffUUcans)  in  a 
Mtrange  kind  of  solemnity,  wherein  the  sachims  eat  nothing  but  at  nij^ht,  and 
all  the  natives  round  about  the  country  weie  feasted."  In  the  mean  time  the 
squaws  escaped. 

Mianhmnomok  said  he  was  sorry  that  the  governor  should  think  he  wanted 
tliese  squaws,  for  he  did  not.  Mr.  H'Wami  tokl  him  he  knew  of  his  sending 
fur  one.  Of  this  charge  he  fairly  cleared  himself,  saying,  the  one  sent  for  was 
not  for  himself  but  for  iSotMomtin,*  who  was  l^ing  lame  at  his  house ;  that 
Saasamun  fell  in  there  in  his  way  to  Pequt,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
'  governor.  The  souaw  he  wanted  was  a  sachem's  daughter,  who  had  been  a 
particular  friend  or  MianhumTmoh  during  his  lifetime ;  therefore,  in  kindness 
to  his  dead  friend,  he  wished  to  ransom  her. 

Moreover,  Manbtnnmnoh  said,  he  and  his  peoole  were  true  "to  the  Eng^Iish 
in  life  or  death,"  and  but  for  which,  he  said,  Oka$t  [Unkus]  and  his  Mohiga- 
neucks  had  long  since  proved  ftilse,  as  he  still  feared  they  would.  For,  he 
said,  thev  had  never  found  a  Pequot,  and  added,  "  Chmock  ^ust  u  ' 
mucksf^  that  is,  *<I>id  ever  friends  deal  so  with  friends?"  Mr. 
requiring  more  particular  explanation,  Mianiurmomoh  proceeded : — 

"  My  brother,  Yotaashj  had  seized  upon  PuUaquppuuncki  Qtiome,  and  20 
Pequots,  and  60  squaws ;  they  killed  three  and  bound  the  rest,  whom  they 
watched  all  night  Then  they  sent  for  t\\e  English,  and  delivered  them  in 
the  morning  to  them.  1  came  by  land,  according  to  promise,  with  200  men, 
killing  10  Pequots  by  the  way.  I  desired  to  see  the  great  sachem  PtiUaqtqmu- 
ancky  whom  my  brother  had  taken,  who  was  now  in  the  English  houses,  out 
the  English  thrust  at  me  with  a  pike  many  times,  that  I  durst  not  come  near 
the  door." 

Mr.  fFQliams  told  him  they  did  not  know  him,  else  they  would  not ;  but 
J^Remtunnomoh  answered,  **  All  my  company  were  disheartened,  and  they  all, 
and  CuUhamoqueHe^  desired  to  be  gone."  Besides,  he  said,  "  two  of  my  men, 
Hlagonckuohutj  and  Maunamoh  [Meihamofi\  were  their  guides  to  Sesquankit, 
from  the  river's  mouth."  Upon  which,  Mr.  JflUianu  adds  to  the  governor : 
^  Sir,  I  dare  not  stir  coals,  but  I  saw  them  too  much  disregarded  by  many." 

Mr.  ffUliama  told  the  sachems  '^  they  received  Pequts  and  wampom  without 
Mr.  Governor's  coiMent  Cannounicus  replied,  that  although  he  and  Manhau 
tiomu  had  paid  many  hundred  fiithom  of  wampum  to  their  soldiers,  as  Mr. 
Governor  did,  yet  he  had  not  received  one  yara  of  beads  nor  a  Pequt  Nor, 
saith  Mantunmnmu^  did  I,  but  one  small  present  from  four  women  of  Long 
bland,  which  were  no  Pequts,  but  of  that  isle,  being  afraid,  desired  to  put 
themselves  under  my  protection." 

The  Pequot  war  has  generally  been  looked  upon  with  regret,  by  all  good 
men,  since.  To  extenninate  a  people  before  they  had  any  opportunity  to 
Itecome  enlightened,  that  is,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  other 
usa^  towai^s  their  fellow  beings  than  those  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
lip,  IS  a  great  cause  of  lamentation ;  and  if  it  proves  any  tning,  it  proves  that 
great  ignorance  and  bbrbarism  lurked  in  the  hearts  of  their  exterminators. 
We  do  not  mean  to  exclude  by  this  remark  the  great  body  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  from  the  charge  of  such  barbarism. 

In  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies  for  the  year  1647,  it  is  mentioned  that 
**  Mr.  John  Hlnthrap  making  claim  to  a  great  quantity  of  land  at  Niantic  by 
purchase  from  the  Indians,  gave  in  to  the  commissioners  a  petition  in  those 
ivords : — <  Whereas  I  had  the  land  of  Niautick  by  a  deed  of  gift  and  purchase 
from  the  sachem  [Sassacus]  before  the  [Pequot]  wars,  I  desire  the  commis- 
sioners will  be  pleased  to  confirm  it  unto  me,  and  clear  it  from  any  claim  of 

*  Probably  the  same  roentiooed  aAerwardt.    He  miffat  have  beeo  the  (amous  John  8as9^ 
iMW.  or  his  brother  RowUmd, 
i  Perhaps  Wahgumacttif  or  WoJigumacuU 
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English  and  Indians,  accordinff  to  the  equity  of  the  case.' "  Winthrop  bad  no 
writing  from  SasstuMS,  and  full  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  transaction,  but 
FVomatushj  ffamberqwakt,  and  Antuppo  testified  some  time  afler,  that  **upon 
their  knowledge  before  the  wars  were  against  the  Pequots,  Sassacus  theii 
sachem  of  Niantic  did  call  them  and  all  his  men  together,  and  told  that  he  was 
resolved  to  give  his  country  to  the  governor's  son  of  the  Massachusetts,  wh<i 
lived  then  at  Pattaquassat  alias  Connecticut  River's  mouth,  and  all  his  men 
declared  themselves  willing  dierewith.  Thereupon  he  went  to  him  to  Pattu- 
quassets,  and  when  he  came  back  he  told  them  he  had  granted  all  his  country 
to  him  the  said  governor's  son,  and  said  he  was  his  good  friend,  and  he  ho|)e<l 
he  would  send  some  English  thither  some  time  hereafler.  Moreover,  he  told 
him  he  had  received  coats  from  him  for  it,  which  they  saw  him  bring  home." 
This  was  not  said  by  those  Indians  themselves,  but  several  English  said  iheu 
heard  them  say  so.  The  commissioners,  however,  set  aside  his  claim  with 
considerable  appearance  of  independence. 
Dr.  Dwighi  thus  closes  his  poem  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots: — 

"  Undauiited,  on  tbeir  ibes  (hey  fiercely  flew ; 
As  fierce  the  dusky  warriors  crowd  ibe  fiffht ; 
Despair  inspires :  to  combat's  face  tbey  glue ; 
Witn  rroans  ana  shoots,  tbey  rasne,  unknowing  fli^t, 
And  close  their  sullen  eyes,  lu  shades  of  endless  night. 

Indulge,  my  native  land,  indulge  the  tear 

That  steals,  impassioned,  o'er  a  nation's  doom. 
To  roe,  each  twi^  from  Adam's  stock  is  near, 

And  sorrows  fall  upon  an  Indian's  tomb." 

And,  Ovecbieft!  in  yonder  starry  home, 

Accept  the  humble  tribute  of  this  rhyme. 

Your  gallant  deeds,  in  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome, 

By  Maro  sun^,  or  Homer's  harp  sublime, 

Had  charmed  the  world's  wide  round,  and  triumphed  over  t'me.'* 

Another,  already  mentioned,  and  the  next  in  consequence  to  Sassacus.  mm 
MoKONOTTO.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  ^  noted  Indian,"  whose  wife  and  children 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  as  *<  it  wbb  known  to  be  by  her  media- 
tion that  two  English  maids  (that  were  taken  away  from  Weathersfield,  upon 
Connecticut  River)  were  saved  from  death,  in  requittal  of  whose  pity  and 
humanity,  the  life  of  herself  and  children  was  not  only  granted  her,  but  she 
was  in  special  reconmiended  to  the  care  of  Gov.  H^inthrop,  of  Massachusetts." 
Mononotto  fled  with  Sassacus  to  the  Mohawks,  for  protection,  with  several 
more  chiefe.  He  vraa  not  killed  by  them,  as  Sassacus  was,  but  escaped  from 
them  wounded,  and  probably  died  by  the  hands  of  his  English  enemies.  He 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Governor  fPoteoft,  in  his  poem  upon  WinOarop's  agen- 
cy, &c 

"  Prince  Mononotto  sees  his  souadrons  fly. 

And  on  our  general  havinj^  fixed  his  eye. 

Rage  and  revenge  his  spirits  quickening, 

He  set  a  mortal  arrow  in  the  string." 

On  the  5  August,  1637,  Governor  Wvnihvp  makes  the  following  entry  in  his 
journal : — ^**Mr.  LtuUoto,  Mr.  Pinduon,  and  about  12  more,  came  by  land  from 
Connecticut,  and  brought  with  them  a  part  of  the  skin  and  lock  of  hair  of 
Sasacus  and  his  brother  and  5  other  Pequod  sachems,  who  beipg  fled  to  the 
Mohawks  for  shelter,  with  theur  wampom  (being  to  the  value  of^£500)  were 
by  them  surprised  and  slain,  with  20  or  their  best  men.  Mononottoh  was  also 
taken,  but  escaped  wounded.  Tbey  brought  news  also  of  divers  other  Pequods 
which  had  been  slain  by  other  Indians,  and  their  heads  brought  tp  the  English ; 
»o  that  now  there  had  been  slain  and  taken  between  8  and  S^." 

The  first  troubles  with  the  Pequots  have  already  been  noticed.  It  was 
among  the  people  of  Mofwnotto,  that  the  English  caused  the  blood  of  a  Peqnot 
to  flow.  Some  English  had  been  killed,  but  there  is  no  more  to  excuse  the 
murder  of  a  Pequot  than  an  En^ishman.  The  English  had  injured  tlie 
Indians  of  Block  Island  all  in  their  power,  which,  it  seems,  did  not  satisfy 
them,  and  they  next  undertook  to  make  spoil  upon  them  in  their  own  country 
15  * 
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upon  Connectleut  Rmr.  *^Ab  they  were  niiin^  op  the  rmr,  aaye  Dr.  L 
Mather^  many  of  the  Pequote  od  both  eidee  of  die  nver  caUed  to  them,  desirous 
to  know  what  was  their  end  in  coming  thither."  *  They  answered,  that  they 
desired  to  epeak  with  Saaacui ;  being  told  that  Sas9acu$  had  gone  to  Lona 
Island,  they  then  demanded  that  MomnoU^  should  appear,  and  tliey  pretended 
he  was  from  home  alsa  Howerer,  they  went  on  snore  and  demanded  the 
murderers  of  Captain  SUme^  and  were  told  that  if  they  would  wait  they  would 
send  for  them,  ond  that  MononoU^  would  come  immediately.  But  very  wisely 
the  Pequots,  in  the  mean  time,  ^transported  their  goods,  women  and  children 
to  another  place.**  f  One  of  them  then  told  the  English  that  MononoUo  would 
not  come.  Then  the  English  began  to  do  what  mischief  they  could  to  them, 
nnd  a  skirmisli  followed,  wherein  one  Indian  was  killed,  and  an  Englishman 
was  wounded."  J 

The  name  of  MommoUo^s  viife  appears  to  have  be^  WnrcuitBoiiB.  She 
8liould  not  be  overlooked  in  speaking  of  Afononotto,  as  she  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  as  diainterastedly  as  Poeahantaa  saved  that 
of  Captain  Smith,  Some  English  had  gone  to  trade  vnth  tlie  Pequots,  and  to 
recover  some  horses  which  they  had  stolen,  or  picked  up  on  their  lands.  Two 
of  the  English  went  on  shore,  and  one  went  into  the  sachem's  wigwam  and 
demanded  the  horses.  The  Indians  within  dyly  absented  theoMelves,  and 
ffinctimbone^  knowing  their  intention,  told  him  to  fly,  far  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  kill  him.  He  barely  escaped  to  the  boat,  being  follow- 
ed hy  a  crowd  to  the  shore. 

Cassassiniiamon  was  a  noted  Pequot  chie^  of  whom  we  have  some  accoimt 
us  early  as  1659.  In  that  year  a  difficulty  arose  about  the  limits  of  Southerton, 
since  chilled  Stouinffton,  in  Connecticut,  and  several  English  were  sent  to  settle 
the  difficulty,  which  was  concerning  the  k>cation  of  Wekapauge.  "For  to 
help  us  (they  say)  to  imderstand  where  Wekapauge  is,  we  desired  some  Po> 
miatucke  Indians  to  go  with  us.**  Cassassinnanum  was  one  who  asosted. 
They  told  the  English  that  **  Caahawassei  (the  governor  of  Wekapauffe)  dkl 
charge  them  that  they  should  not  go  any  further  than  the  east  side  of  a  litde 
swamp,  near  the  east  end  of  the  first  great  pond,  where  they  did  pitch  down  a 
Htake,  and  told  us  [the  Englishl  that  CaahauHU9ti  said  that  that  very  place  was 
Wekapauge ;  said  that  hi  saki  it  and  not  them ;  and  if  they  shoukl  say  that 
Wekapauge  did  go  anv  further,  CathmotusH  would  be  angiy.**  Ca»k(noas9el 
aAer  this  had  confirmed  to  him  and  those  under  him,  6000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Pequot  country,  with  the  provisKMi  that  the^  continued  subjects  of  Maamchu- 
setts,  and  should  <<  not  sell  or  alienate  the  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof  to  any 
English  man  or  men,  without  the  court's  approbation." 

The  neck  of  knd  called  Quinicunicmre  was  cUimed  by  bodi  parties ;  but 
C(U9ai9innamon  said  that  when  a  whale  was  some  time  befi)re  cast  aslioro 
there,  no  one  disputed  Ca^toasati^a  cUiim  to  it,  which,  it  m  believed,  settled 
the  question :  Cashawasset  was  known  generallv  by  the  name  of  Harmon 
GarrdL^ 

We  next  meet  ^vith  Caamuntmamtm  in  Philips  war,  in  which  he  command- 
ed a  company  of  Pequots,  and  accompanied  Captain  Denisim  in  his  succcBsful 
career,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Canonchet,  \\ 

In  November,  1651,  Casaaasinnamon  and  eight  others  executed  a  son  of  an 
Agreement  ''with  the  townsmen  of  Pequot,"  ailenvard  called  ^ew  London, 
What  kind  of  agreement  it  was  we  are  not  tokl.  His  name  was  subscribed 
Caaeaymanum,  Among  the  other  names  we  see  Ohbachickwoody  ^eeaomoeigun 
alias  Danidy  €Sdeh6maquin  and  MakmawdmbawL  Caaaaaainnamon,  it  is  said, 
signed  ''in  his  own  behalf  and  the  behalf  of  the  rest  of  Namoeag  Indians." % 

*  Relation,  44.  t  Ibid. 

X  Ibid.    Caplain  Idon  Gardener ^  who  had  some  men  in  this  afiair,  gives  qiite  a  diflbrenl 
tccount.    See  life  of  Kutthamoqtdnf  alias  KuUhamakin, 
4  Several  mannscripl  documents.  I  HttbbanL 

ff  1  CoU.  Mast.  HuL  8oc.  x.  lOL 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Vf  the  Framng  or  Ckristwn  Indians  in  Ifew  Enflandr^Difictdt  to  CkriaHaniM 
them—Laiort  of  John  Eliot— Waubah  the  first  Christian  sagamore—indian  Imos 
— ^Uneaa  protests  against  the  attsmoi  to  comoert  his  people — Ninigret  rrfases  to 
receioe  nussionarie^^Tke  Indian  BtMa— Piambouhou — SrsBir—- PxhKahankit— 

TOKAPKWILLIN— -OoiTANOfl — ^AhATAWAHCB — WaTTASSACOMPOBUM — HIACOOME8 

— Mionqsoo— OccuM — ^Tituba. 

It  must  be  ezceedinffly  difficult,  as  all  experience  has  shown,  to  cause  any 
people  to  abandon  a  belief  or  faith  in  a  matter,  unless  it  be  one  on  which  tiie 
reasoning  powers  of  the  mind  can  be  brought  to  act.  The  most  ignorant 
people  must  be  convinced,  that  many  efiects  which  they  witness  are  produced 
by  obvious  causes ;  but  there  are  so  many  others  for  which  they  cannot  dis- 
cover a  cause,  that  they  hesitate  not  to  deny  any  natural  cause  for  them  at 
once.  And  notwithstanding  that,  from  day  to  day,  causes  are  developing 
themselves,  and  showing  them,  that  many  results  which  they  had  viewed  as 
proceeding  from  a  super  natural  cause  hitherto,  was  nothing  but  a  natural 
one,  and  which,  when  discovered,  appeared  perfectly  simple,  too,  yet,  for  the 
want  of  the  means  of  investigation,  they  would  be  locked  upon  as  miraculous. 
These  &cts  have  been  more  than  enough,  among  the  scientific  world,  to 
cause  them  to  look  upon  the  most  latent  causes,  with  a  hope  that,  in  due 
time,  they  would  unfold  themselves  also ;  and,  finally,  leave  nothing  for  any 
agent  to  perform  but  nature  itself.  When  the  Indian,  therefore,  is  driven  by 
reason,  or  the  light  of  science,  from  his  strong-hold  of  ignorance,  or,  in 
other  words,  superstition,  he  is  extremely  liable  to  fall  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  inade,  because  he  will  unhesitatingly 
say,  what  once  appeared  past  all  discovery  has  been  shown  to  be  most  plain, 
anid  therefore  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  others  will  be 
disclosed  of  a  like  character. 

It  so  happens,  that  in  attempting  to  substitute  one  faith  for  another,  in  the 
minds  of  Indians,  that  the  one  proposed  admits  of  no  better  demonstration 
than  the  one  already  possessed  by  them ;  for  their  manner  of  transmitting 
things  to  be  remembered,  is  the  most  impressive  and  sacred,  as  will  be  else- 
where observed  in  our  work.  That  any  thing  false  should  be  handed  down 
from  their  ased  matrons  and  sires,  coukl  not  be  for  a  moment  believed ;  and 
hence,  that  uie  stories  of  a  strange  people  should  be  credited,  instead  of  what 
they  had  heard  fix)m  day  to  day  fit>m  their  youth  up,  from  those  who  could 
have  no  possible  motive  to  deceive  them,  could  not  oe  expected ;  and  there- 
fore no  one  will  wonder  for  a  moment  that  the  gospel  has  met  with  so  few 
believers  among  the  Indiana  All  this,  aside  fix>m  their  dealers  in  mysteries, 
the  powwows,  conjurers  or  priests,  as  they  are  variously  denominated,  whose 
office  is  healing  the  sick,  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  invisible  spirits  by 
charms  and  umnteUigible  mummeiy.  These  characters  took  upon  them- 
selves, also,  the  important  affiur  of  determining  the  happiness  each  was  to 
enjoy  ailer  death ;  assuring  the  brave  and  the  virtuous  that  they  should  go  to 
a  place  of  perpetual  spring,  where  game  in  the  greatest  plenty  abounded,  and 
eveiy  thing  that  the  most  perfect  happiness  required.  Now,  as  a  belief  in 
any  other  religion  promised  no  more,  is  it  strange  that  a  new  one  should  be 
slow  in  gaining  credence  ? 

Considerations  of  this  nature  inevitably  press  in  upon  us,  and  cause  us  not 
to  wonder,  as  many  have  done,  that,  for  the  first  thirty  years  afrer  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England,  so  little  was  effected  by  the  gospel  among  the  IndianH. 
The  great  difficulty  of  communicating  with  them  by  interpreters  must  have 
been  slow  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  also,  that  a  great  length 
of  time  must  have  been  consumed  before  any  of  these  could  perfbrm  their 
ofiice  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  the  Indian  language  being  unlike  evei-y 
other,  and  bearing  no  analogy  to  any  known  tongue  whatever;  and  tlien,  the 
peculiar  custom  of  the  Indians  must  be  considered ;  their  long  delays  before 
they  would  answer  to  any  propositioo  ;  but  more  than  all,  we  have  to  con 
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sider  the  natural  distrust  that  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  minds  of  erery 
people,  at  the  sudden  influx  of  strangers  among  them.  When  any  new 
theory  was  presented  to  their  minds,  me  first  questions  that  would  present 
themselves,  would  most  unquestionably  be.  What  are  the  real  motives  of  this 
new  people  ? — Do  they  really  low  us,  as  ihey  pretend  ? — Do  they  reaUy  love 
one  another  ?  or  do  they  not  live,  many  of  them,  upon  one  anotiier  ?— Is  not 
this  new  state  of  things,  which  they  desire,  to  enable  them  to  subsist  by  us, 
and  in  time  to  enslave  us,  or  deprive  us  of  our  possessions.^ — ^Does  it  not 
appear  that  these  stran^rs  are  full  of  selfishness,  and,  therefore,  have  every 
motive  which  that  passion  gives  rise  to  for  deceiving  us  ? — ^Hence,  we  repeat, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  Christianity  has  made  bo  slow 
progress  amon^  the  Indiana 

Notwittistanding  one  of  the  ostensible  objects  of  nearlv  all  the  royal  char- 
ters and  patents  issued  for  British  North  America  was  the  Christianizing  o!' 
the  Indians,  few  could  be  found  equal  to  the  task  on  arriving  here ;  where 
WHnts  of  every  kind  required  nearly  all  their  labors,  few  could  be  found 
willing  to  forego  every  comfort  to  engage  in  a  work  which  presented  s<> 
many  difficulties.  Adventurers  were  tlM>se,  generally,  who  emigrated  with  a 
view  to  bettering  their  own  condition,  uistead  of  that  of  others. 

At  length  Mr.  John  Elv^  seeing  that  little  or  nothing  could  be  eflected 
through  Uie  medium  of  his  own  language,  resolved  to  make  himself  mastei 
of  the  Indian,  and  then  to  devote  himself  to  their  service.  Accordingly  be 
hired  *  an  old  f  Indian,  named  Job  Msutan^  |  to  live  in  his  family,  and  to  teach 
him  his  language.  Wlien  he  had  accomplished  this  arduous  task,  which  he 
did  in  ''a  few  months,''^  he  set  out  upon  his  first  attempt;  having  given 
notice  to  some  Indians  at  JSTorutnium,^  since  Newton,ir  of  his  intentior.  With 
three  others  he  met  the  Indians  for  the  first  time,  28  October,  1046.  fFattu- 
6on,**  whose  name  signified  tnndy^  "a  wise  and  grave  man,  though  no 
Sachem,  with  ^ve  or  six  Indians  met  them  at  some  distance  from  their  wig- 
wams, and  bidding  them  welcome,  conducted  them  into  a  large  apartment, 
where  a  great  number  of  the  natives  were  gathered  together,  to  hear  this  new 
doctrine."  tl  After  prayers,  and  an  explanation  of  the  ten  commandments,  Mr. 
Eliot  informed  them  *^  of  the  dreadfUl  curse  of  God  that  would  fall  upon  all 
those  that  brake  them :  lie  then  told  them  who  Jesits  Christ  was,  where  he 
was  now  gone,  and  how  he  would  one  day  come  again  to  judge  the  world  in 
flaming  fire." 

Afler  about  an  hour  spent  in  this  manner,  the  Indians  had  liberty  to  adc 
any  questions  in  relation  to  what  had  been  said.  Whereupon  one  stood  up 
and  asked,  How  ht  could  know  Jesus  Christ  ? — ^Another,  Wkdher  Englishmen 
were  ever  90  ignorant  of  him  as  the  Indians  ? — A  third.  Whether  Jesus  Christ 
could  understand  prayers  m  Indian  f — Another,  How  there  could  be  an  image  of 
God,  since  it  was  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment  ?— Another,  WhethcTy 
according  to  the  second  commandment^  the  chUd  nutst  suffer,  thottgh  he  be  good, 
for  the  sms  of  its  parents  f — ^And  lastly.  How  all  the  wond  became  full  of  people, 
%f  they  were  all  once  drowned  m  ^flood^f 

The  second  meeting  was  upon  11  November,  folkiwing.  Mr.  Eliot  met  the 
Indians  again,  and  aner  catechising  the  children,  and  preaching  an  hour  to 
the  congregation,  heard  and  answered,  among  others,  the  following  que»- 
I  ions. — How  the  Engli^  came  to  differ  so  much  from  the  Indians  in  their  knowt- 
r.ige  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  since  they  had  ml  at  first  but  one  Father  ? — An- 
tither  desired  to  know.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  sea-tcaler  was  salt  and  river 
ivater  fresh  f — ^And  another.  That  if  the  water  was  higher  than  the  earth,  how  il 
haopened  that  it  did  not  overflow  it^ 

The  third  meeting  took  place  soon  afier,  namely,  on  36  of  the  same  month, 

*  Nealy  Hist.  N.  Eng.  i.  222.  f  N.  Eng.  Bioff.  Dictionary,  art.  Eliot. 

t  Sec  p.  61  of  this  book^  anie.  ^  NmL  Hist.  N.  Enr.  i.  123. 

II  "  Near  Watertown  mill,  upoo  the  south  side  of  Charles  River,  about  four  or  five  miles 
fn>m  his  own  house,  [in  Roxbury,]  where  lived  at  that  time  Waban,  one  of  their  principal 
men.  and  some  Indians  with  him.''     Gookin,  fHist.  Col.)  168. 

If  Nonantum,  or  Noonatomen,  signified  a  plaee  ofrtimeing.  or  rtjcicmg,    Neal,  i.  216. 

••  WaubM,  lft^(pwfia,  iii.  196.  J    J     -s*        J     ^  tflbld 

U  Day-bfeakiog  of  the  Gospel  in  N.  Eng .,  in  Ned,  t  SS3. 
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tat  wm  not  lo  weD  attended.  The  powwows  and  taekmsm  had  dieauaded 
wnne,  and  by  threats  detorred  others  from  meetiag  upoD  stieh  occasiocia. 
Still  there  were  considerable  numbers  thai  got  attached  to  Mr.  Elioty  and  io  a 
few  days  after,  ffoH^piUf  **9l  wise  and  sage  Indian,"  and  two  others,  with  some 
of  his  cfaildrf^n,  came  to  the  Englidi.  '  He  desired  that  these  mi^ht  be  edu- 
csfed  in  the  Christian  fiiith.  At  the  next  meeting  all  the  Indians  present 
^  ofieFed  their  children  to  be  catechised  and  instructed  by  the  English,  who 
upon  dus  motion  resolved  to  set  up  a  school  among  them. 

Mr.  EUol,  notwithstanding  his  zeal,  seems  weU  to  have  understood,  that 
t^mething  beside  preaohin^^  was  necesaary  to  reform  the  lires  of  the  Indians ; 
and  that  was,  their  civilization  by  education.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  noted 
^yings  was,  Tlie  Indiant  mud  he  ckSixed  a$  wtM  a$j  tf  not  in  order  to  iheir 
bemg,  ChristiankedJ^  Therefore,  the  request  of  the  Indians  at  Nonantum 
«vas  not  carried  into  effect  until  a  place  couid  be  fixed  upon  where  a  regular 
ftsttiement  shouU  be  made,  and  the  catechumens  had  shown  their  zeid  ibr 
the  cause  by  asaemUmg  themselves  there,  and  conforming  to  the  English 
iQode  -of  living.  In  the  end  this  was  agreed  upon,  and  Natick  was  fixed  as 
the  place  fi>r  a  town,  and  the  following  short  code  of  laws  was  set  up  and 


agreed  to: — ^L  If  any  man  be  idle  a  week,  or  at  most  a  fortnight,  he  shall  pay 
&we  ahillingSL — ^IL  If  any  unmarried  man  shall  lie  with  a  voung  woman 
unmarried,  he  shall  pay  twenty  shillings. — ^UL  If  any  man  shall  beat  his  wife, 


his  hands  shall  be  tied  behind  him,  and  he  shall  be  carried  to  the  place  of 
justice  to  be  severely  punished.— IV.  Every  young  man,  if  not  another's 
servant,  and  if  unmarried,  shall  be  compelled  to  set  up  a  wiffwam,  and  plam 
for  hiraael^  and  not  shift  up  and  down  in  other  wigwams. — V.  If  any  woman 
shall  not  have  her  hair  tied  up,  but  hang  loose,  or  be  cut  as  men's  hair,  aha 
shaU  pay  ^e  shillings. — ^VI.  If  any  woman  shall  go  with  naked  breasts,  she 
shall  pay  two  shillings. — ^VIL  All  men  that  wear  lon^  locks  shall  pay  &ye 
shiUinjp. — ^VUL  If  any  shall  kill  their  lice  between  their  teeth,  they  shall  pay 
five  shillings. 

In  January  following  another  company  of  praying  Indians  was  eetahl&hed 
at  Concord ;  and  there  were  soon  sevenu  other  places  where  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  country,  fitmi  Cape  Cod  to  Narragansetf  Of  these,  Mr. 
EM  visitra  as  many  and  as  often  as  he  was  able.  From  the  following  pes- 
sage  m  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  fFinslow  of  Plimouth,  some  idea  may 
he  formed  of  the  hardships  he  underwent  in  his  pious  labors.  He  says,  **  1 , 
have  not  been  dry  night  nor  day,  from  the  thhrd  day  of  the  week  unto  the 
nxth,  but  so  tmvelled,  and  at  night  pull  off  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings,- 
and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.    But  God  steps  in  and  helps."  t 

The  ehieft  and  powwows  would  not  have  suffered  even  so  much  ground 
to  have  been  gained  by  the  gospel,  but  for  the  awe  they  were  in  of  the  Eng- 
hah  power.  ^Nor  is  tibis  to  be  wondered  at,"  says  the  very  good  histonan, 
Mr.  AM,  ''for  if  it  be  very  difficult  to  civilize  barbarous  nations,  'tis  m\  cli 
more  sa  to  make  them  Chnstians:  All  men  have  naturaUy  a  veneratioo  for 
the  relision  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  prejudices  of  education  §  are  insupersr 
Hie  without  the  extraordinary  grace  of  God." 

**  The  Monhegin  Indians  were  so  jealous  of  the  general  court's  oblinna 
them  to  pny  to  God,  tiiat  Uneas^  their  sachem,  went  to  the  court  at  Har&rd 
ro  protest  against  iL  ChMamondn,  another  sacheai,  came  to  the  Indian 
leetore,  and  openly  protested  agamst  iheir  building  a  town,  telling  the  Eng- 
lish, tiMt  all  the  swftnems  in  the  coontiy  were  against  it.  He  was  so  honeet  < 
us  to  tell  Mr.  Eliot  the  reason  of  it ;  for  (says  he]  the  Indians  that  pray  to  God 
do  not  pay  me  tribute,  as  formerlv  they  did ;  which  was  in  part  true,  for 
whereas  nefore  the  sachem  was  absolute  master  of  bis  subjects ;  their  lives 
and  fortunes  being  at  his  disposal:  they  gave  hini  now  no  more  tfian  they . 
thought  reasonable ;  but  to  wipe  oflT  the  reproach  that  CSMamoouin  had  hud 
upon  them,  those  few  praying  Indians  present,  told  Mr.  lUiot  what  they  had 

•  Hutekmiom,  Hbu  Mats.  i.  163.  f  Neai,  1 22&-A3a  t  MagnaHa,  Hi.  196. 

f  This  word,  wkm  applied  to  Uie  tdiaeatiom  of  the  Indians  among  themselves,  is  to  be  mi 
«hielood  ID  an  opposite  seaae  from  its  eoauBoa  aeceplatioi 
•ind  idolatry,  is  what  is  noi  meant  by  educatioo  amoof  us. 
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done  fbr  th^  sacfaeAi  the  two  last  yetan,  leaving  him  lo  jodce  whether  their 
prinoe  had  any  reason  to  complam."  They  said  they  had  given  him  96 
buahels  of  com  at  one  time,  and  six  at  another ;  that,  in  hunting  fbr  him  two 
da5ra  they  had  killed  him  15  deers ;  broke  up  for  him  two  acres  of  land ; 
made  him  a  great  wigwam;  **made  him  20  rods  of  fence  with  a  ditch  and 
two  rails  about  it ; "  paid  a  debt  for  him  of  £3,  lOs.  **  One  of  thmn  ^ve  him 
a  skin  of  beaver  of  two  pounds,  besides  many  days  vrarks  in  plantmg  com 
altogether;  yea,  they  said  they  would  wiHingiy  do  more  if  he  would  govern 
them  justly  by  tiie  word  of  God.  But  the  sachem  swelling  with  indignation, 
at  this  unmamierly  discouise  of  his  vassals,  turned  his  bo^k  upon  the  com- 
pany and  went  away  in  the  greatest  rage  imaginable ;  though  upon  better 
consideration,  himself  turned  Christian  not  long  after." 

Mr.  ExjMrienee  McoAew  met  with  simihr  occurrences  many  years  afler. 
Upon  a  visit  to  the  Namigansets,  he  s^t  fot  ^/hngreij  the  sachem,  and 
desired  of  him  leave  to  preach  to  his  people ;  but  the  sachem  told  him  to  so 
and  make  the  Englisfa  good  first ;  ana  observed,  further,  diat  some  of  the 
English  kept  Saturday,  others  Sunday,  and  others  no  day  at  all  fbr  worship ; 
so  Uiat  if  his  people  should  have  a  mind  to  turn  Christians,  they  could  not 
tell  what  religion  to  be  of.  J^/Mgrd  further  added,  that  Mr,  Mojfhew  might 
try  his  skill  f^  with  the  Pequots  and  Mohegans,  and  if  they  submitted  to  the 
Christian  religion,  possibly  he  and  his  people  might,  but  they  would  not  be 
the  first* 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  EHot  had  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Indian,  t 
also  Baxter's  Call,  Mr.  ShephenTa  Sincere  Convert,  and  his  Sound  Be- 
liever, I  besides  some  other  performances,  as  a  Grammar,  Psalter,  Primers, 
Catechisms,  the  Practice  of  Piett,  &c.  § 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  what  our  old  valued  firiend,  Dr.  C  Mather,  says  of 
Eliofa  Bible.  ^This  Bible,"  he  says,  ''was  printed  here  at  our  Camtadge; 
and  it  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was  printed  in  all  America,  fit>m  the  very 
foundation  of  the  world."  ||  The  same  author  observes,  that  **  the  whole 
translation  was  writ  with  but  one  pen,  which  pen  had  it  not  been  lost,  would 
have  ceruiinly  deserved  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon  that  pen,  vnth 
which  Holland^  writ  his  translation  <if  PluUarek^ 

It  was  long  since  inquired,  **  What  benefit  has  all  this  toil  and  sufi^ring 
produced  ?—>ls  there  a  vestige  of  it  remaming.' — ^Were  the  Indians  in  reality 
bettered  by  the  great  eflTorts  of  theu-  friends?"  "Mr.  Eliot,^  says  Dr.  Doug- 
laas,  **  with  immense  labor  translated  and  printed  our  Bible  into  Indian,  it 
was  done  with  a  good,  pious  design,  but  it  must  be  reconed  among  the  Otiih' 
iorum  hominum  negoHa:  It  was  done  in  the  Nadck  [Nipmuk]  language.  Of 
the  Naticks,  at  present,  there  are  not  20  fiunilies  subsisdng,  and  scarce  any 
of  these  can  read. — Cut  honi ! "  •• 

By  the  accounts  left  us,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  for  many  years  after  the 
exertions  of  EUot,  Gookin,  Mayhew  and  others,  had  been  put  in  operation, 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  progress  made  in  the  great  undertaking  of 
Cfaristiani7in^  the  Indians.  Natick,  the  oldest  praying  town,  contained,  in 
1674,  29  families,  in  which  perhaps  were  about  145  persons.  The  name 
NaHck  signified  a  place  of  kUU,  JVaban  was  the  chief  man  here,  **  who," 
says  Mr.  Gookm,  "  is  now  about  70  years  of  age.  He  is  a  person  of  great 
pmdence  and  piety :  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  that  excels  him." 

Pakemitt,  or  Pnnkapaog,  («  which  takes  its  name  from  a  spring,  that  riseth 
out  of  red  earth,"]  is  the  next  town  in  order,  and  contained  12  fiimilies,  or 

•  NeoTs  N.  EofflaiK),  i.  257.  f  See  book  ii.  cbmp.  iii.  p.  57,  amU,  ' 

i  Moore's  Life  Eliol.  144.  $  Mapnalia  b.  iii.  197.  B  Ibid. 

\  Pltilemon  Holland  was  called  the  translator-general  of  bis  age ;  he  wrote  several  of  hia 
translations  with  one  pen,  upon  which  he  made  the  following  verses: 
With  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book. 

Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill  5 
A  pen  it  was,  when  I  it  took, 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  still. 

FulUr*9  Worthies  of  EackuML 
*•  Dotigla$9f  Hist.  Americm,  L  ITS,  note.    See  also  Haiket,  Hift  N«la«,  M8,  Ste.    Dm^ 
Uus  wrote  about  1745. 
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about  60  persons.  It  was  14  miles  south  of  Boston,  and  is  now  indoded  in 
Stoughton.  The  Indians  here  rennnred  from  the  Neponset  Uassanamesit 
is  the  third  town,  and  is  now  included  in  Grafton,  and  contained,  like  the 
second,  60  souls.  Okommakamesit,  now  in  Marlborou^  contained  about 
•50  people,  and  was  the  fourth  town.  Wamesit,  since  mcluded  in  Tewks- 
bury,  the  fifth  town,  was  upon  a  neck  of  land  in  Merrimack  River,  and 
contained  about  75  souls,  of  nve  to  a  family.  Nashobah,  now  Littleton,  was 
the  sixth,  and  contained  but  about  50  inhabitants.  Magunkaquog,  now  Hop- 
kinton,  signified  a  place  of  great  trees.  Here  were  about  55  persons,  and 
this  was  the  seventh  town. 

•  There  were,  besides  these,  seven  other  towns,  which  were  called  the  new 
prayinff  towns.  These  were  among  the  Nipmuks.  The  first  was  Mancbagn, 
since  Oxford,  and  contained  about  60  inhabitants.  The  second  was  about 
six  miles  from  the  first,  and  its  name  was  Chabanakongkomun,  since  Dudley, 
and  contained  about  45  persons.  The  third  was  Maanexit,  in  the  nortb-eaiit 
part  of  Woodstock,  and  contained  about  100  souls.  The  fourth  was  Quan- 
tisset,  also  in  Woodstock,  and  containing  100  persons  likewise.  Wabquissit, 
the  fifth  town,  also  in  Woodstock,  (but  now  included  in  Connecticut,)  con- 
tained 150  souls.  Pakachoog,  a  sixth  town,  partly  in  Worcester  and  partly 
in  Ward,  also  contained  100  people.  Weshakim,  or  Nashaway,  a  seventh, 
contained  about  75  persons.  Waeuntug  was  also  a  praying  town,  includeti 
now  by  Uxbridge ;  but  the  number  of  people  there  is  not  set  down  by  Mr. 
Gookm,  our  chief  authority. 

Hence  it  seems  there  were  now  supposed  to  be  about  1150  praying  Indians 
in  the  places  enumerated  above.  There  is,  however,  not  the  least  probability, 
that  even  one  fourth  of  these  were  ever  sincere  believers  in  Christianir^. 
This  calculation,  or  rather  supposition,  was  nuide  the  year  before  PMUp^s 
war  began;  and  how  many  do  we  find  who  adhered  to  their  profession 
through  that  war  ?  That  event  not  only  shook  the  faith  of  the  common  sorl, 
but  many  that  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  praying  towns,  the  Indian  minis- 
ters themselves,  were  found  in  arms  against  their  white  Christian  neighbors. 

At  the  close  of  PhUip^s  war,  in  1677,  Mr.  Gookin  enumerates  "seven 

S laces  where  they  met  to  worship  God  and  keep  the  sabbath,  viz.  At 
Tonatum,  at  Pakemit,  or  Punkapog;  at  Cowate,  alias  the  Fall  of  Charles 
River,  at  Natik  and  Medfield,  at  Concord,  at  Namekeake,  near  Chelmsford.'' 
There  were,  at  each  of  these  places,  he  says,  "a  teacher,  and  schools  for  the 
youth."  But,  notwithstanding  they  had  occupied  seven  towns  in  the  spring 
of  1676,  on  their  return  from  imprisonment  upon  the  bleak  islands  in  Boston 
harbor,  they  were  too  feeble  long  to  maintain  so  many.  The  appearance  of 
some  straggling  Mohawks  greatly  alarmed  these  Indians,  and  they  wore  glad 
to  come  within  the  protection  of  the  English;  and  so  the  remote  towns  soon 
became  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  that  1150  praying  Indians  were  claimed  before  the  war,  in 
the  end  of  the  Year  1674,  but  not  half  this  number  could  be  found  when  it 
was  prodaimed  that  all  such  must  come  out  of  their  towns,  and  go  by 
themselves  to  a  place  of  safety.  Mr.  QoMn  says,  at  one  time  there  were 
abo^  500  upon  the  islands ;  but  when  some  had  been  employed  in  the  army, 
and  other  ways,  (generally  such  as  were  indifi*erent  to  religion,)  there  wen; 
but  about  300  remaining.  Six  years  after  that  disastrous  war,  Mr.  Eliot 
could  claim  but  four  towns!  viz.  "Natick,  Punkapaog,  Wamesit,  and 
Chachaubunkkakowok." 

Before  we  pass  to  nodce  other  towns  in  Plimonth  colony,  we  will  give  an 
account  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  praying  Indians. 

H^auban  we  have  several  times  introduced,  and  will  now  close  our  account 
of  him.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  of  Conconl ;  but,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Eliot  began  his  labors,  he  resided  at  NonantuYn,  since  Neviton. 
At  Natik,  or  Natick,  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  until  his 
death. 

When  a  kind  of  civil  community  was  established  at  Natik,  JFauhan  was 
mide  a  ruler  of  fifly,  and  subsequently  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  follow- 
mg  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  a  warrant  which  he  issued  against  some  of  tlio 
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inm^graHon.  *^  You,  you  big  comtabk^  quick  you  taUk  «m  Jeremiah  Ofbcow 
ttrong  you  hM  urn,  sanvou  bring  urn,  afort  me,  VfabMn^juiUccpeauJ*  * 

A  young  justice  a«kea  fFauban  what  he  would  do  when  Inoiaiis  got  drunk 
and  quarrelled ;  be  replied^  **  Tk  urn  all  vp^  and  tokqt  um  plainHff,  and  %Mp 
umjendanty  and  tphip  um  untneggJ* 

We  hare  not  learned  the  precise  time  of  Wauban^s  death,  f  but  be  was 
certainly  alive  in  the  end  of  the  year  1676,  and,  we  think,  in  1677.  For  he 
was  among  those  sent  to  Deer  Island,  30  October,  1675,  and  was  among  the 
sick  that  returned  in  May,  1676;  and  it  is  particularly  mentioned  that  he  was 
one  that  recovered. 

Piambouhoul  was  the  next  man  to  Wavban,  and  the  next  after  him  that 
received  the  gospel.  At  the  second  meeting  at  Nonantum,  he  brought  a 
n-eat  many  of  his  people.  At  Natik  he  was  made  niler  of  ten.  Wben 
the  church  at  Hasaonamesit  was  gathered,  he  was  called  to  be  a  ruler  in  it. 
When  that  town  was  broken  up  in  PhiiijpM  war,  he  returned  again  to  Natik. 
where  he  died.  He  was  one  of  those  also  confined  to  Deer  Island;  hence, 
he  lived  until  aAer  the  war.  The  ruling  elder  of  Hassanamesit,  called  by 
some  Piambow^  was  the  same  person. 

Jol^  Speen  was  another  teacher,  contemporary  with  Pirnnbo,  and,  like  him, 
wns  a  *^  grave  and  pious  man.*^  in  1661,  Timoiky  Dwight,  of  Dedham,  sued 
John  Specn  and  hJs  brother,  Thomas,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of  tixiy 
liounds,  and  Mr.  Eliot  bailed  them.  This  he  probably  did  with  safety,  as 
John  Speen  and  ^  his  kindred "  owned  nearly  all  the  Natik  lands,  when  the 
Christian  commonwealth  was  established  there.  This  valuable  possession 
he  gave  up  freely,  to  be  used  iu  common,  in  1650i  Notwithstanding  <*  he 
was  among  the  first  that  prayed  to  God  "  at  Nonantum,  and  *^  was  a  diligent 
reader,"  yet  he  died  a  drunkard ;  having  been  some  time  beA>re  discarded 
fit)ra  the  church  at  Natik. 

Pennahanmi^  called  Captain  Jotiak,  was  '^ Marshal  General"  over  all  the 
praying  towns.  He  used  to  attend  the  courts  at  Natik ;  but  his  residence 
was  at  Nashobah. 

TukapewiUin  was  teacher  at  Hassanamesit,  and  his  brother,  ^^naweakin, 
ruler.  He  was,  accordinff  to  Major  Gookin,  *^a  pious  and  able  man,  and  apt 
to  teach."  He  suffered  exceedingly  in  Phihp^s  war;  himself  and  his 
congregation,  together  with  those  of  the  two  praying  towns,  «*  Ma^unkog 
and  Chobonekonhonora,"  having  been  enticed  away  by  Philippe  followers. 
His  fiuher,  Muhu,  was  deacon  of  his  church,  and  among  the  number. 
They,  however,  tried  to  maice  their  escape  to  the  English  soon  after,  agree- 
ably to  a  plan  concerted  with  Job  SMaumil,  when  he  was  among  PhU^t^t 
people  as  a  spy ;  but,  as  it  happened,  iu  the  attempt,  they  fell  in  with  an 
English  scout,  under  Captain  Gihbs,  who  treated  them  as  pnsoners,  and  with 
not  a  little  barbarity ;  robbing  them  of  every  thing  they  had,  even  the  minis- 
ter of  a  pewter  cup  which  he  used  at  sacraments.  At  Marlborough,  though 
under  the  protection  of  officers,  they  were  so  insulted  and  abused,  *^  espe- 
cially by  women,"  that  TukapewillM^s  wife,  from  fear  of  being  murdered, 
escaped  into  the  woods,  leaving  a  sucking  child  to  be  taken  care  of  by  its 
father.  With  her  went  also  her  son,  12  years  old,  anji  two  others.  The 
others,  MioM  and  TukapewiUinj  vnth  six  or  noven  children,  vv^ere,  soon 
after,  sent  to  Deer  Island.    Mioom  was,  at  this  time,  about  80  years  old. 

Oonamog  was  ruler  at  I^arlborough,  and  a  sachem,  who  died  in  the 
summer  of  1674  His  death  <<was  a  great  blow  to  the  place.  He  was  a 
pious  and  discreet  man,  and  the  very  soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  place."  The 
ii'oubles  of  tlie  war  fell  very  heavily  upon  his  femily.  A  barn  containing 
corn  and  hay  was  burnt  at  Chelmsford^  by  some  of  the  war  party,  as  it 
proved  afterwards ;  but  some  of  the  violent  English  of  that  place  determined 
to  make  the  Wamoaits  suffer  for  it    Accordingly,  about  14  men  armed 

*  AlUietmog,  Viet,  art.  W  AM  AM.  ,  ,    ^ 

t  Dr.  MomeTf  Hwt.  Newton,  says  be  died  in  1674,  but  gives  do  authority.    We  have  cited 
leveral  authorities,  showmg  that  be  was  alive  a  year  later,  (see  b.  iii.  pp.  10  ftod  79.) 
i  Piam  Booium,  Qooki^t  Hist.  Coll.  l^.-^fiiambom,  hit  HisU  Praying  Miup. 
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themselves,  and|  nnder  a  pretenee  of  scoutisff,  went  to  the  wigwams  of  the 
Wameshs,  and  ordered  them  to  come  out  They  obeyed  without  hesitation, 
being  chiefly  helpless  women  and  children,  and  not  conceiving  any  harm 
could  be  intended  them ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  out  than  fired  iipon,  when 
five  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  Whether  the  courage  of  the  brave  Eng- 
lish now  ftiled  them,  or  whether  they  were  satisfied  With  what  blood  wa^ 
already  shed^  is  not  clear )  but  they  did  no  mors  at  this  time.  The  one  Slain 
was  a  little  son  of  Tahatwmer ;  and  Oonamog*$  widow  was  severely  wounded, 
whose  name  was  Sarahi  *<a  woman  of  goi^  report  fbr  religion.  She  was 
daughter  of  Sagamore-Johniwho  lived  and  died  at  the  same  place,  before  the 
war,  **  a  great  mend  to  the  English."  Sarah  had  had  tWo  husbands :  the  first 
was  OoMMMj  the  second  TuMdotmiry  who  was  son  of  ThthaUawan,  sachem  of 
MuidietEKiuifC    This  affair  took  place  on  the  15  November^  1675. 

Munphow  was  ruler  of  the  t)rayinff  Indians  at  Wamesit,  and  Samuelj  his  son, 
was  teacher^  "ajroun^  nian  of  goou  parts,"  says  Mr.  Gookin^  "and  can  speak, 
read  and  write  English  and  Indlm  competently ; "  being  one  of  those  taught  at 
the  expense  of  the  corporation.  J)/\m^ndt0  experienced  wretched  trials  in  the 
time  of  the  war)  he  with  his  people  having  fled  away  fiism  their  homefi 
immediatehr  after  the  horrid  barbarity  of  which  We  have  just  spoken,  fearing 
lo  be  murdered  if  they  should  eontintie  there.  However,  after  wandering  d 
while  up  and  doWn  in  the  wciods,  in  the  dismal  month  of  December,  they 
returned  to  WameSitj  in  a  fbrlorn  Condition,  and  hoped  the  carriage  of  their 
neighbors  would  be  such  that  they  might  continue  there.  It  did  not  turn  out 
804  for  in  February  they  again  quitted  their  habitatlohflL  and  Wetit  off  towtth^s 
Canada.  Sik  or  seven  old  persons  remained  behind,  who  were  hindered  frorti 
going  by  iiifirmity.  These  poor  blind  and  lame  Indians  were  all  burnt  to 
death  in  their  wigwams.  This  act,  had  it  occurred  by  accident,  would  have 
ctriled  fenh  the  deepest  pity  fi'om  the  breast  of  every  human  creature  to  whose 
khowledjie  k  sh<mld  come.  But  horror,  anguish  and  indignation  take  the 
place  cffpkji  crt  bem^  told  that  the  flames  which  consumed  them  were  lighted 
by  the  savage  hands  of  wfahe  men ! !  It  was  so— and  whites  are  only  left  to 
remember  in  sorrow  this  act  of  those  of  their  own  color !    But  to  return— 

During  did  wanderings  of  Mja/rtj^iaw  and  his  fi*iend%  fiinfine  and  sickness 
dc»hroyed  many  of  them.  Himself  add  AfMc  Qwr^  or  Qwrgt  MUtCy  a 
ceaeher,  Were  nmnbered  vrith  the  dead.  The  others,  having  joined  Wamudan' 
€ti  to  avokl  ftlling  in  with  wai^  parties  on  both  sides,  at  the  close  of  the  War, 
surrendered  themsdhres  to  the  English,  at  Dovef^  in  AugttSt,  1676.  New 
troubleB  tiow  came  upon  them.  Some  English  captives  te^fied  Aat  some  of 
them  had  been  in  arms  against  ^m,  and  such  were  eith^  sold  into  slavery, 
or  executed  at  Boston,  ^veral  shared  the  latter  fiite.  /furAphmo'^i  son  Samuel 
bareHy  escaped^  and  another  Son^  named  Jvnatkdn  George^  was  pardotiM ;  alsoi 
Syrikon  BetokatrL 

^Tianphirtt  Wi^  in  sonie  puMie  bMness  as  early  as  1656.  On  8  itine  that 
vetoTj  htj  John  Lbu  and  G^orart  Mtitic^  were,  upon  the  part  of  the  ^  Indian 
court,"  employed  to  ruri  (faei  Tine  fit>m  Chelmsford  to  Wamesit*  And  93 
^ears  after  ne  accompanied  Captain  Jonathan  Da^forih  of  Btllerica  in  reivew- 
mg  the  bounds  of  BrenUm^a  Farm,  now  Litchfield,  N.  H.f 

fFamudanedi  Whose  histbry  will  be  fbund  spoken  upon  at  large  in  our  next 
Ixiok,  couatenaneed  religion,  and  it  was  at  his  wigwam  that  Mr.  EUtftt  amf  Mr. 
Goakin  held  a  meeting  on  the  5  May^  1674.  His  house  was  near  PaWtucket 
Falk^  on  the  Merrhwick.  ''He'  Is,"  said  Mt^or  Goakinj  **a  sober  and  grave 
person^  and  of  years,  between  50  and  60.*^ 

Jekn  MaUneance  Was  rciler  of  Nashobahj  a  plons  man,  who  died  previous  to 
1674  After  his  decease,  Petmahmmii  was  chief  Jdhi  Thmta  was  their 
teacher.  *^  His  father  was  mm-dered  Mj  the  Maquas  in  a  secret  manner,  as  he 
was  fishing  for  eels  at  his  wear,  some  jrears  slnce^  during  the  war^  with  them. 

/FattaMKOfli|MPnii%  called  also  Captam  Tom^  Is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  GooHrtf 
who  was  with  him  at  Pakachoog,  17  September,  1674.  **  My  chief  assistant 
was  ffatiaiae&mpamemi  ruler  of  me  Nipmuk  Indians,  a  grave  and  pious  man, 
9f  the  chief  sachem's  blood  df  the  NIpmnk  cotmtry.    He  resides  at  Hassana-^ 

*  AiUu*»  HiiL  CbeflMibrd.  f  MS.  hiiet  of  Jo/m  Farmer,  Esq. 
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ajtsit ;  but  by  foniier  appointment,  calleth  here,  together  with  some  orhera." 
Captain  Tcmu  waa  among  TukapftpiUin^a  company,  that  went  off  with  the 
euiimy,  as  in  speaking  of  him  we  have  made  mention.  Li  that  company  there 
ivere  about  200,  men,  women  and  children.  The  enemy,  beiuc  about  900 
strong,  obliged  the  praying  Indians  to  go  off  with,  or  be  killed  by  them.  There 
were,  however,  many  who  doubtless  preferred  their  comfMUiy  to  that  of  then- 
friends  on  Deer  Island.  This  was  about  the  beginning  of  December,  1675. 
Captam  Tom  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  En^ish,  and,  being  tried 
and  condemned  as  a  rebel,  was,  on  26  June,  1676,  executed  at  Boston ;  much 
10  the  grief  of  such  excellent  men  as  Gookin  and  lUioL 

Although  something  had  been  done  towards  Christianizing  the  Indians  in 
niinouth  colony,  about  a  year  before  Mr.  Eliof$  first  visit  to  Nonantum,  yet 
for  some  years  idler,  Massachusetts  was  considerably  in  advance  in  this  respect 
S<  me  of  the  principal  congregations  or  praying  towns  follow : — 

At  Meeshawn,  since  Provincetown  or  Truro,  and  Punonakanit,  smc^  Bil- 
lingsgate, were  73  person's ;  at  Potanumaquut,  or  Nauset,  in  fiastham,  44 ;  at 
Mouamoyik,  since  Chatham,  71 ;  at  Sawkattukett,  in  Harwich ;  Nobeqassit,  in 
Yarmouth ;  at  Matakees,  in  Barnstable  and  Yarmouth ;  and  Weequakut,  in 
Barnstable,  122 ;  at  Satuit,  Pawpoesit,  Coatuit,  in  Barnstable,  Mashpee,  Wako- 
c|uet,  near  Mashpee,  95 ;  at  Codtanmut,  in  Mashpee,  Ashimuit,  on  the  west 
hne  of  Mashpee,  Weesquobs,  in  Sandwich,  22 ;  Pispogutt,  Wawayoutat,  in 
Wareham,  Sokones,  in  Falmouth,  36.  In  all  these  places  were  462  souls ;  1^ 
of  whom  could  read,  and  72  write  Indian,  and  9  could  read  Enfflish.  This 
account  was  furnished  Major  Gookin  in  1674,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Boumt  of 
Sandwich.  PkUip*s  war  broke  up  many  of  these  communities,  but  the  work 
continued  longaner  it  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  in  Massachusetts.  In  1685 
there  were  1439  considered  as  Chiistian  Indians  in  Plimouth  colony. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew  Jr.  settled  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  called  by  the  Indians 
Abpe,  in  1642.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  few  English  families,  who  made 
him  their  minister;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  so  limited  usefiikiess,  he  learn- 
ed the  Indian  languf^,  and  began  to  preach  to  them.    His  first  convert  was 

Hiacoomts,  in  1643,  a  man  of  small  repute  amon^  his  own  people,  whose 
residence  was  at  Great  Harbor,  nrar  where  the  English  first  settled.  He  was 
regularly  ordamed  22  Augitst,  1670,  but  he  began  to  preach  in  1646.  Johm, 
To^noah  was  at  the  same  time  ordained  teacher.  His  residence  was  at  Num- 
pang,  on  the  east  end  of  the  island.  He  died  22  January,  1684,  and  Hiacoomes 
preached  his  funeral  sermon.  For  some  years  before  his  death  Hiacoomes  was 
ijnable  to  preach.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  about  80  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  1690, 

PahkthpurmassoOy  sachem  of  Chappequiddik,  was  a  great  opposer  of  the 
gospel,  and  at  one  time  beat  Hiacoomes  for  professinff  a  belief  of  it.  Not  long 
lifter,  as  himself  and  another  were  at  work  upon  a  chimney  of  their  cabin,  they 
were  both  knocked  down  by  lightning,  and  the  latter  killed.  Pahkehpurmassoo 
fell  partly  in  the  fire,  and  but  for  his  friends  would  have  perished.  Whethei 
this  escape  awakened  him,  is  not  mentioned;  but  he  soon  after  became  ii 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Mayhew  aptly  observes  that  ^at  last  he  was  a  brand  plticked 
out  of  the  Jire,'' 

Miohqsoo,  or  Myoxeoj  was  another  noted  Indian  of  Nope.  He  was  a  convert 
of  HiacoomeSy  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  inquire  of  him  about  his  God.  He 
asked  Hiacoomes  how  many  gods  he  had,  and  on  being  told  but  ONE,  imme- 
diately reckoned  up  37  of  his,  and  desired  to  know  whether  he  should  throw 
them  all  away  for  one.  On  beinc  told  by  Hiacoom^  that  he  had  thrown  away  all 
those  and  many  more,  and  was  better  off  by  so  doing,  Muihqsoo  said,  he  would 
tbrthwith  throw  aWay  his,  which  he  did,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Indian  converts.  One  of  his  children,  a  son,  sailed  for  England  in 
1657,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Mayheto  Jr.,  in  a  ship  commanded  by  Captam  James 
Garreity  and  was  never  heard  of  afier.  The  time  (^  the  death  of  Miohqsoo  is 
unknown,  but  he  lived  to  a  great  age. 

Among  the  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  nothine  of  any  account  was  effect- 
ed, in  the  way  of  Christianizing  them,  for  a  long  tune.  The  chief  sachems  of 
those  nations  were  determined  and  fixed  against  h,  and  though  it  was  from 
time  to  time  urged  upon  them,  yet  very  little  was  erer  done. 
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Sampson  OcouMi  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in.  a  sermoD  *  of  his,  Oocoiii,  was  a 
MobegaD,  of  the  fiuiiily  of  Benom  Ocdnu  who  resided  near  New  London,  in 
Connectictit*  He  was  the  first  of  that  tribe  who  was  conspicuous  ip  reiigion, 
if  not  the  only  one.  He  was  bom  in  1723,  and  becoming  attached  to  theReT. 
Ekazar  Whedock^  the  minister  of  Lebanon  in  Connecticut,  in  1741  he  became 
a  Christ]an.t  Possessing  talents  and  great  piety.  Mi;  Whtdock  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect  much  among  his  countrymen 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  went  to  England  in  1765  to  procure  aid  for 
the  keeping  up  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  children,  which  was 
begun  by  Mr.  Whtdock^  and  fbrthered  by  a  Mr*  Afoore,  by.  a  donation  of  a 
<)cnod  house  and  land,  about  1763.  While  in  England  he  was  introduced  to 
Lord  DartmovJOi^  and  other  eminent  persons.  He  preached  there  to  crowds 
of  people,  and  reouned  to  America  in  September,  1768,  having  landed  at 
Boston  on  his  return.  |  It  is  said  he  was  the  firat  Indian  th^  preached 
in  England.  He  was  ordained,  in  1759,  a  preacher  to  the.  Montauks  on  L. 
Islana  About  this  time  he  visited  the  Cherokees.  He  finally  settled  among 
the  Oneida  Indiana,  with  many  of  his  Mobefpan  brethren,  about  1768 ;  they 
liaving  been  invited  by  the  Oneidas.  He  died  in  Jjuly,  1792,  at  N.  Stock- 
bridge,  N.  Yoik,  affod  69. 

'!fihiba  is  noticed  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  fi!om  her  |Nulicii)ation  in 
the  witch  trafledies  acted  here  m  1691.  In  a  valuable  work  givmg  a  histoiy  of 
that  horrible  delusion,  §  mention  is  thus  made  of  her.  ^  It  was  the  latter  end  of 
February,  1691,  when  divers  young  persons  belonging  to  [Rev.]  Mr.  Parris^  H 
family,  and  one  more  of  the  neighborhood,  began  to  act  afier  a  Strang  ana 
unusual  manner,  viz.,  as  by  getting  into  holes,  and  creeping  under  cbauB  and 
stools,  and  to  use.  other  sundry  odd  postures,  and  antic  gestures,  uttering  fool- 
ish, ridiculous  speeches,  whi<^  neitner  they  themselves  nor  any  others  could 
make  sense  of.''  **  March  the  11^  Mr.  ParrU  invited  several  neighboring 
ministers  to  join  with  him  in  keeping  a  solemn  day  of  prayer  at  nis  own 
house ;  the  time  of  the  exercise  those  persons  were,  for  the  most  part,  silent, 
out  after  any  one  prayer  was  ended,  they  would  act  and  speak  strangely,  and 
ridiculously,  yet  were  such  as  had  been  well  educated  and  of  good  behavior, 
the  one  a  girl  of  11  or  12  years  old,  would  sometimes  seem  to  be  in  a  convul- 
sion fit,  her  limbs  beinff  twisted  several  wajrs,  and  very  stiff,  but  presendy  her 
fit  would  be  over.  A  few  days  before  this  solemn  day  of  prayer,  Mr.  Parris' 
Indian  man  and  woman,  made  a  cake  of  rye  meal,  with  the  children's  water, 
and  boked  it  in  the  ashes,  and,  as  it  is  said,  gave  to  the  dog ;  this  was  done  as 
a  means  to  discover  witchcraft.  Soon  after  whicJi  those  ill-affected  or  afflicted 
persons  named  several  that  tney  said  they  saw,  when  in  their  fits,  afflicting  of 
them.  The  first  complained  of,  was  the  said  Indian  woman,  named  TVhi&o. 
She  confessed  that  the  devil  ui^;ed  her  to  sign  a  book,  which  he  presented  to 
her,  and  also  to  work  mischief  to  the  children,  &c.  She  was  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  lay  there  till  sold  for  her  feea  The  account  she  since 
gives  of  it  is,  that  her  master  did  beat  her,  and  otherwise  abuse  her,  to  moke 
er  confess  and  accuse  (such  as  he  called)  her  sister  witches ;  and  that  what- 
soever she  said  by  way  of  confessing  or  accusing  others,  was  the  efi^t  of 
such  usage ;  her  master  refused  to  pay  her  fees,  unless  she  would  stand  to 
what  she  had  said.** 

We  are  able  to  add  to  our  information  of  THluba  from  another  old  and 
curious  work,ir  as  follows: — ^That  when  she  was  examined  she  '^ confessed 
the  making  a  cake,  as  is  above  mentioned,  and  said  her  mistress  in  her  own 
country  was  a  witch,  and  had  taught  her  some  means  to  be  used  for  the 
discovery  of  a  witch  and  for  the  prevention  of  being  bewitched,  &C.,  but  said 
"that  she  herself  was  not  a  witch."  The  children  who  accused  her  said  «*that 
she  did  pinch,  prick,  and  grievously  torment  them ;  and  that  they  saw  her  here 

*  At  ibe  execQtioD  of  Motet  Paulf  for  murder,  at  New  Haven,  %  September,  1773.  To  bis 
letter  to  Mr.  Keen,  his  name  is  Oecum, 

t  Life  Dr.  Wheeloek,  16.  t  His  Letter  to  Mr.  ITcm,  In  Life  Wheelock,  175. 

«  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  by  R,  Calefy  90,  91.  4to.  London,  1700. 

J  "  Sanrnel  Parity  castor  of  the  church  in  Salem-villm.^'  Modett  Enquiry  inio  Ou  Nahirt 
9/WUchcrafi,  by  John  Hale,  potior  of  tlie  church  in  Overly,  p.  J8,  16mo.  Boston,  1705. 

f  Modett  Enquiryf  Si*,  25. 
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and  dicre,  where  nobody  else  could.  Yea,  they  could  teB  where  tibe  was,  nd 
\That  she  did,  when  out  of  their  human  sight."  Wheth^  the  avthor  was  a 
witDcas  to  this  he  does  not  say ;  but  probably  he  waa  not  Go  thronfffa  the 
(vbole  of  oar  early  writers,  and  you  wiA  scarce  find  one  who  wioiessen  such 
matters :  (Dr.  OAon  Mather  is  nearest  to  an  exception.^  But  they  generally 
firefhce  such  marvelloua  accounts  br  observing,  *^  I  am  slow  to  befiere  rumors 
of  this  nature,  nererthekss,  some  thmgs  I  have  had  certain  information  af7*  * 

The  Rev.  BIr.  Felt^  gives  the  following  extract  from  the  '^Quarterfy  Coort 
Ptoera."  'March  1st  Sarak  Osbam^  StnxA,  and  Dorot^  Goody  TiJhAa^  serv^it 
lyf  Mr.  Rarriiy  Martha  Chry^  RAtcca  AWve,  Sarah  Ckyct^  John  Prodor  and  his 
wife  EUsaA^  ail  of  Salem  vilhige,  are  committed  to  fioaton  jail  on  charge  of 
^vilchcraft." 

The  other  servant  of  Mr.  Parrtf  was  the  hui^Mnd  of  TMha^  whose  name 
^VB8  Mm.  It  was  a  charge  against  them  that  they  had  tried  means  to  discover 
\vitcfaes.  But  there  is  little  probability  that  these  morant  and  simple  Indians 
vffnM  ever  have  thought  of  "trying  a  project'*  for  the  defection  of  witches, 
had  they  not  learned  it  from  some  more  miserably  siiperstitioos  white  persooBi 
\Ve  have  the  very  record  to  justify  this  strictitfe, ;  Take  the  wordiSL  "  Mary 
Sibly  havinff  confessedL  that  she  innocently  counselled  John^  the  Indisn,  to 
attempt  a  meovenr  of  witches,  is  permitted  to  commune  vvith  Mr.  Parris' 
chnrch.  She  had  been  previomly  discipUned  for  such  counsel  and  appeared 
\velL''  We  are  not  told  who  ^mdpBned  ner  for  the  examination.  Was  it  Mr. 
ParrU^ 

This  is  the  oaiy  instance  I  have  met  with  of  Indiaas  being  hnplieated  io 
ifMfe  witchcraft 

*  /.  JfoWf  Brief  Hist  FhiVs  War,  9i. 

t  la  hit  valuable  Ammtdt  of  Salem,  308. 

I  Daovart  Recotds,  publiabed  by  Uw  autbor  hit  dlad. 


■Ii»  or  MMK.  sacoMBw 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND   HISTORY  OF  THE   NEW  ENG- 
LAND INDIANS  CONTINUED. 


CHAPTER  L 

life  df  Alxsahdkr  a2ta«  Wamsvtt a— £»««<#  ^Mtk  led  to  the  wmr  toiik  PkUip-^ 
WiBTAMOO  kis  wife-^EtarUj  events  m  ker  lt/»— PxTAVAiruBT.  her  second  husband 
--Weetamoo's  latter  ettreer  omd  death  -Jfimgret— Death  ef  Mexandsr^ioHn  Sas. 
8AM01I — His  emmtry  and  commeetions— 'Becomes  a  chritttan  'Sekoolmaster—Min^ 
istsr — Settles  at  Assawomset^FmLix  marries  kis  daaghter — Sassamon  discovers 
the  plots  of  Philip — Is  mttrdered — Proceedings  against  the  murderers — The^  are 
condemned  and  executed. 

Alexander  was  the  English  name  of  the  elder  son  of  MauasoiL  His  real 
name  appears  at  first  to  have  been  Mooanamf  and  afterwards  WamsuUa^  and 
lastly  Alexander,  The  name  of  Mooanam  he  bore  as  eariy  as  163Q ;  in  1641 
we  ond  him  noticed  under  the  name  WamtuUa,  About  the  year  165iSy  he  and 
his  younger  brother,  Metacomet^  or  rather  Pom^tacomy  were  brought  to  the 
court  of  rlimouth,  and  being  solicitous  to  receive  Eu^ish  names,  the  gov- 
ernor called  the  elder  Alexander^  and  the  younger  Phmpy  probably  firom  the 
two  Macedonian  heroes,  which^  on  being  explained  to  them,  might  have  flat- 
tered their  vanities  \  and  which  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  governor. 

JSUxander  appears  pretty  early  to  have  set  up  for  himself,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  chapter ;  occasioned^  perhaps,  by  his  manying  a  fenoale 
sachem  of  very  considerable  authority,  and  in  great  esteem  among  her 
neighbors. 

Namumpum,  afterwards  called  WteicuMO^  squaw-sachem  of  Pocasset,  was 
the  wife  of  Alexander ;  and  who^  as  says  an  anonymous  writer,*  was  more 
willing  to  join  PhUip  when  he  began  war  upon  the  English,  being  persuaded 
by  him  that  they  had  poisoned  her  husband.  This  author  calls  her  ^  as  potent 
a  prince  as  any  round  about  her,  and  hath  aa  much  coai>  land,  and  men,  at 
her  command.*' 

Alexander  having,  in  1653,  sold  a  tract  of  the  territory  acquired  by  his  wife, 
as  has  been  related  in  the  life  of  MassasoU^  about  six  jrears  after,  fFeetamoo 
came  to  Plimouth,  and  the  following  account  of  her  buainess  is  contained  in 
the  records. 

*l%  Ndmumpvm^  of  Pol^eesett,  hauing,  in  open  court,  June  la(«,  fifty-nine, 
[1659J  before  the  govemour  and  majestrates,  surrendered  up  all  that  right  and 
tide  or  sudi  lands  as  Woosamtqmn  and  WamsttUi  sould  to  tne  purchasers ;  as 
appeeres  by  deeds  ffiuen  vnder  theire  hands,  as  alsoe  the  said  ^Jamumjnun 
promise  to  remoue  the  Indians  of  ftt>m  those  lands  ;  and  alsoe  att  the  same 
court  the  said  WamsvUa  promised  ^famumpwn  the  tlurd  part  of  the  pay,  as  ia 

*  Old  lodian  Chronicle,  p.  6 
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expressed  in  the  deed  of  which  pajrment  ^famu/mpum  haiie  receiued  of  John 
Cooike,  this  6  of  Oct.  1659:  these  particulara  as  folk)  weth:  item;  dOyoitivUeti; 
trading  dotii^  2  yardB  red  eotton,  2  ootre  qfshooes^  2  poire  gtoddngij  6  broade 
koet  (md  1  axe ;  And  doe  acknowledce  receiued  by  me,  Namumpum." 
Witnessed  by  Squabtenf  JVdhaiundiquaUf  and  two  fjiglisli. 

Thus  this  land  affiiir  seems  to  have  been  amicably  setded ;  but  the  same 
year  oCMexander's  death,  Whether  before  ar  a^f  we  are  not  assured,  Mamim- 
num  appeared  at  Plimouth,  and  complained  that  ffamiuUa  had  sold  some  of 
tier  land  without  her  consent.  *^  The  court  agreed  to  doe  what  they  could 
in  conuenient  time  for  her  relief** 

We  apprehend  there  was  some  fittle  d^fflciuky  between  Mtmid$t  ahd  his 
wife  about  this  time,  especially  if  her  com{^laJnt  were  before  his  death,  and 
we  are  rather  of  the  opiciioD  that  it  was,  for  it  was  Jtlne  when  her  complaint 
was  made,  and  we  should  assign  a  litde  later  date  for  the  death  of  her  husband ; 
and  therefore  all  difficulty  was  settled  in  his  death. 

On  the  8  April,  1661,  H^ammUa  deeded  the  tract  of  country  since  called 
Rehoboth  to  nonuu  fViUet  **  for  a  valuable  consideration.***  What  that  was 
the  deed  does  not  inform  us ;  but  we  may  venture  to  question  the  foct,  for  if 
the  consideration  had  in  truth  been  valuable,  it  would  have  appeared  in  the 
deed,  and  not  have  been  kept  oat  of  sight 

What  time  Mtmumptim  deeded  land  to  John  Sanford  and  John  Archer,  we 
are  not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  ahout  the  beghmhiff  of  l€&k  It  wm  a 
ileed  of  gifti  and  appesrs  to  hav6  Men  enfy  deedM  to  ttkem  to  prevent  her 
hu8baDd*s  seftmjf  it )  btit  these  meB>  it  seemsy  aMempied  to  hok)  the  ted  in 
violatkm  of  thpif  promise  i  however,  betnff  It  woman  9f  perssferaiice,  she  so 
numaged  the  matter,  that,  in  the  year  166^  she  foimd  ivimcfises  who  deposed 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  deed,  and  thus  was^  we  t>resume,  restored  to  her 
rightful  possessions. 

Since  we  have  been  thus  particular  in  acqufunting  the  reader  with  the  wife 
of  ffanuuUa^  we  will,  before  proceeding  vrith  otir  account  of  the  husband, 
say  all  that  we  have  to  sav  of  the  interesting  ffeetafiiod. 

Sooii  after  the  death  of  JHex-andeK  We  find  J^amtrnputn,  or  ffeetamod,  asso- 
ciated with  another  husband,  named  PetonouknoeL  He  was  WeU  knowti  to 
^e  English,  and  went  bj  the  fiimiliar  name  of  Ben,  Now,  unless  Pdo-wnd- 
owei,  or  Pe-tanHt-nud  has  been  comipted  into  P^ter  MuzfiiuiT,  we  must 
aUow  her  to  have  had  a  third  husband  in  1675.  We,  however,  are  weU  i^is- 
fied  that  these  two  names  are,  fts  they  appear  to  be,  one  and  the  same  name. 

This  hinband  of  f9^eetamoo  does  not  appear  tol  hove  been  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as  her  first,  P9^amiutta;  and  as  he  only  appears  occasionally  hi  the 
crowd,  we  are  of  dpinton  that  she  took  good  cwre  m  taking  a  second  hofi^d, 
and  fixed  upon  one  that  die  was  better  able  to  manage  than  she  was  the  de- 
termined fnmmUta, 

On  the  8  May,  167^  TatatMrnoek,  PetonowMoetij  and  WiUidm  alias  fa$6ektj 
sofd  to  JVaihaniei  Paine  of  Rehoboth,  and  Hugh  Cole  of  Swansey,  a  lot  of 
knd  in  Swansey,  near  Mattapoiset,  and  Showamet  tieck,  for  £35  5#.  PFeitamod, 
PhUtp  alias  fFagttioke,  and  Sleten  afias  AWmo,  trere  We  Indian  vritnesses. 

About  the  same  time,  one  Piomati  wai  mtrtided  upon  by  some  othei^ 
claiming  his  lands,  or  otherwise  molesting  him,  and  the  buaness  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  legid  scrutiny  i  iA  this  itfRdr  both  ft^eetamoo  and  her  hus- 
Innd  appear  upon  our  records.  They  testify  that  thei  tnu^  of  land  bounded 
by  a  small  river  or  brnok  called  MaHuekseUf  which  ciompassedi  saki  tract  to 
Assonett  River,  and  so  to  Taunton  River,  [by  trees,  &c]  hath  for  many  years 
been  in  the  poasession  of  PiowanL  The  place  of  the  bounds  on  Taunton  River 
was  caOed  Ckip/kUfeuiU,  which  y^mn  little  south  of  AlAstucksett.  Paniauga^ 
Qucaurmn^  Jfat(MM,  and  Pctnowuiviif  teatified  the  saifte. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Peta-nan-u^  was  at  all  con6erfied  ki  Phitijfi  war 
against  the  English,  but.  oii  (he  <»)tttr»rv^  forsook  his  wife  and  joined  ibei^ 
agah)st  her.  Under  sach  a  leader  aiB  Ckutiihj  he  mttn  have  been  empkiyed 
agahi§c  his  ooontrym^  with  gi^t  advantage.    At  (be  thne  he  came  over  to 

*8eelbe  HifL  of  AtUeboroug^,  by  John  thggett,  Esq.,  p.  6,  where  tbe  deed  it  preserved. 
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tbfi  Eaglieh,  be  do  doubt  axpeoied  his  wift  would  do  tlie  (mme,  m  she  gt^re 
Chtnrch  to  undenstaud  as  much.  After  the  war  he  wus  honored  with  a  com- 
mand over  the  prisoneis,  who  were  pennitted  to  reside  in  the  country  be* 
tween  Sepecan  and  Dartmouth.  AUMptit,  or  JVompoihi  and  I$aec  were  also 
in  the  same  office. 

After  Mr.  Church  left  Awatihonh^  council,  a  few  days  before  the  war  broke 
out,  be  met  with  both  Wutamoo  and  her  husband  at  Pocasset.  He  first  met 
with  the  husband,  PtUmanudy  who  bad  just  arrived  in  a  canoe  firom  PhUip^i 
nead  quarteis  at  Mount  Hope.  He  told  C^wrch  there  would  certainly  be  war, 
for  that  PkiHp  had  held  a  war  dance  of  several  weeks,  and  had  entertaineii 
the  young  men  fi^m  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  said,  also,  that  Philip  ex- 
pected to  be  sent  for  to  PUmouth,  about  Sntmmim^e  death,  knowing  himself 
ffuilty  of  contriving  that  murder.  PeUmanuet  further  said,  that  he  saw  Mr. 
JameM  Brwrni  of  Swansev,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gofion,  who  was  an  interpreter, 
iqid  two  other  men  that  brought  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Plimouth  tu 
Philip.  Philip*a  young  vnurior^  he  said,  would  have  killed  Mr.  Broum,  biu 
PkU^  told  them  they  must  not,  for  his  fath^  bad  chaiged  him  to  show  kind- 
ness to  him ;  but  to  satisfy  them,  told  them,  that  on  the  next  Sunday,  when 
the  English  had  gone  to  meeting,  they  might  plunder  their  houses,  anbd  afler- 
wards  kill  their  cattle. 

Meanwhile  ffeetamoo  mm  at  her  camp  jusi  back  fiom  Poeasset  shore,  on 
the  high  hill  a  little  to  the  north  of  what  is  now  Howland's  fbrry,  and  P^tma- 
nu€t  requested  Mr.  Chvanh  to  go  up  and  see  her.  He  did  so»  and  found  her  iii 
rather  a  melancholy  mood,  all  her  men  having  left  her  and  gone  to  Philip's 
war  dance,  much,  she  said,  against  her  will. 

Churchy  elated  with  his  success  at  4i«atAotdfcs' camp,  and  thinking  bodi 
** queens"  secured  to  the  English  interest,  hastened  to  Plimouth  to  rive  the 
governor  an  account  of  his  dwcoveriee.— This'  was  a  day  big  to  PhUip ;  he 
immediately  took  measures  to  reclaim  fVeetamoOj  and  had  nearly  drawn  off 
Awashmks  with  the  vivid  hopes  of  conquest  and  booty. 

WtdamoQ  could  no  longer  remain  netmal  $  the  idea  still  harrowed  upon  her 
mind,  that  the  authorities  of  Plimouth  had  poisoned  her  former  husband,*  and 
was  now  sure  that  they  had  seduced  her  present  one ;  therefore,  from  the 
power  of  such  arguments,  when  urged  hv  the  artful  Philip^  there  was  no 
escape  or  resistance.  Hence  his  fortune  became  her  ovm,  and  she  moved 
with  him  from  place  to  place  about  her  dominions,  in  the  country  of  Pocasset, 
until  the  dO  July,  when  all  the  Wampanoaga  escaped  out  of  a  swamp,  and 
redred  into  the  country  of  the  Nipmuks.  From  this  tima  fFedamoo^s  opera- 
tions become  so  blended  with  those  of  her  alliei^  that  the  lift  of  Philip  takes 
up  the  narration. 

Wheut  by  intestine  divisions,  the  power  of  Phihp  was  destrared  among  the 
Nipmucks,  9fe€laimoo  seems  to  have  been  deserted  oy  almost  all  her  followers, 
and,  like  PhUw^  she  sought  refuse  agsin  in  her  own  countiy.  It  was  upon  the 
6  August,  167o.  when  sl^  arrived  upon  the  western  bank  caTehticut  River  in 
Mettapoiset,  where,  as  was  then  supposed,  she  was  drowned  by  accident,  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  river  to  Pocasset,  at  the  same  point  she  had  crossed 
tlie  year  ^ft>re  m  her  fliffht  with  PhUip* 

Her  company  consisted  now  of  no  more  than  96  men,  whereas,  in  tiie  be- 
^nninff  of  the  war,  they  amounted  to  900 ;  and  she  was  oonsidered  by  the 
r^ngliah  ''next  unto  Phuip  in  respect  of  the  mischief  that  hath  been  donc^f 
The  English  at  Taunton  were  notified  by  a  deserter  of  her  situation,  who 
oftered  to  lead  any  that  would  «>,  in  a  way  that  they  might  easily  surprise  her 
und  her  company.  Accordingly,  20  men  volunteered  upon  this  Miterprise, 
and  succeeded  in  capturiug  all  but  H^tdtmoo^  ^  who*"  Sfocordinff  to  Mr.  Ihih* 
hardi  *<  intending  to  make  an  escape  from  the  danger,  attempted  to  get  over  a 
river  or  arm  of  the  sea  near  bjr,  upon  a  rafi,  or  some  pieces  of  broken  wood ; 
but  whether  tired  and  spent  with  swmuning^  or  starved  with  cold  and  hunger 
she  was  found  stark  naked  in  Metuioiset,  not  far  from  the  water  side,  whioli 
made  some  think  she  was  first  half  drowned,  and  so  ended  her  wretched  life.** 
'•*  Her  head  being  cut  off  and  set  upon  a  pole  in  Taunton,  was  knovTu  by  soiue 

*  Old  In DiAir  Chroviclx,  p.  8.  t  i.  Maih4r.  |  Nwrativ*,  108  aad  10ft. 
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Indiaiis  then  prisonefB  [there,]  idiich  set  them  into  a  horrible  lamentation/ 
Mr.  Mather  improves  upon  this  passage,  giving  it  in  a  8t3rle  more  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  times:  ''They  made  a  most  horid  and  diabolical  lamentation, 
crying  out  that  it  was  their  queen*6  head." 

The  authors  of  Yamotdeit  thus  represent  Philip  escaping  from  the  cold 
grasp  of  the  ghostly  form  of  Wedamoo : — 

**  As  from  the  water^s  deplh  tbe  eune,  Her  hoUUm  tereani  he  beard  behind 

With  dripping  locks  and  bloated  frame.  Come  minrling  with  the  howling  wind : 

Wild  her  discolored  arms  she  threw  '  Wh^  fly  from  Wetamoe  T  she  died 

To  grasp  him ;  and,  as  swift  he  flew,  Bearing  the  war-axe  on  thy  side/'' 

Although  Weetamoo  doubtleiB  escamsd  from  Pocasset  witfi  Philip,  yet  it 
niipeeiB'  £at  instead  of  flying  to  the  Nipmuks  she  soon  went  down  into  the 
Niantic  coiuitry,  and  tiie  English  immeaiately  had  news  of  it,  which  occa- 
sioned their  sending  fbr  Mnigret  to  answer  for  harboring  their  enemy,  as  in 
his  life  has  been  related. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted,  that  the  time  had  expired,  in  which 
^\hngr(i  by  his  deputies  agreed  to  deliver  up  Wedamoo,  some  time  previous  to 
the  great  fight  in  Narraganset,  and  hence  this  was  seized  upon,  as  one  pretext 
for  invading  the  Narraganseta  And  moreover,  it  was  said,  that  if  she  were 
taken  by  tlmt  formidable  army  of  a  1000  men,  "  her  lands  would  more  dian 
pay  all  tbe  charj^  "  the  English  had  been  at  m  the  whole  war.* 

fVteUxmoo,  it  is  presitmed,  left  Mnirref  and  joined  the  hostile  Narragansetx 
and  the  Wampanoags  in  their  strong  fort,  some  time  previous  to  the  English 
expedition  against  it,  in  December.  And  it  was  alMUt  this  time  that  she 
connected  herself  with  the  Narraganset  chief  ^mnnapvn,  as  will  be  found 
related  in  his  life.  She  is  mentioned  bv  some  wnters  as  Philip^s  kinswoman, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  case  m  a  two-fold  manner;  first  from  her 
being  sislor  to  his  wife,  and  secondly  from  her  marrying  JlUxander,  his  brother. 
To  return  to  fVamsutta, 

A  lastmg  and  permanent  interest  will  always  be  fblt,  and  peculiar  feelings 
associated  w^  the  name  of  this  chief.  Not  on  account  of  a  career  of  battl^ 
devastations  or  murders,  for  there  were  few  of  these,t  but  there  is  left  fdt*  us 
to  relate  the  nnelancholy  account  of  his  death.  Mr.  HubhetnPa  account  of  this 
event  is  hi  tbe  hands  of  almost  every  reader,  and  cited  by  every  writer  upon 
our  earlv  history,  and  hence  is  too  extensively  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
Dr.  /.  MaUier  agrees  very  nearly  in  his  account  with  Mr.  Hubbard,  but  being 
more  minute,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with,  we  give  it  entire : — 

«*  In  A.  D.  166%  Plunouth  colony  wSs  in  some  danger  of  beinff  involved  in 
trouble  bv  the  Wampanoag  Indians.  Ailer  Masaatcit  was  dead,  his  two  sons, 
caJled  framtvMa  and  Metaeomet,  came  to  the  court  at  Plimouth,  pretending 
high  respect  fbr  the  English,  and,  therefore,  desired  English  names  might  be 
imposed  on  thei^  whereupon  the  court  there  named  fFamsutta,  the  elder 
brother,  Alexander,  and  Metacomet,  the  younger  brother,  PhiUja.  This  AUxan- 
der,  Pfnlip^i  immediate  predecessor,  was  not  so  faithful  ana  fKendly  to  the 
English  as  his&ther  had  been.  For  some  of  Boston,  having  been  occasionally 
at  Narraganset,  wrote  to  Mr.  Prince,  who  was  then  governor  of  Plimouth,  that 
AUxcmdtr  was  contriving  mischief  against  the  En^ish,  and  that  he  had  solicit- 
ed the  Narraganseta  to  engage  with  him  in  his  design«3d  rebellion.  Hereupon, 
Capt  WiUd,  who  hved  near  to  Mount  Hope,  the  place  where  ^exander  did 
reside,  was  appointed  to  speak  with  him,  and  to  desire  him  to  attend  the  next 
court  in  Plimouth,  fbr  their  satisfaction,  and  his  own  vindication.  He 
seemed  to  take  the  message  in  good  part,  professing  that  the  Narraganset?, 
whom,  he  said,  were  his  enemies,  had  put  an  abuse  upon  him,  and  he  readily 
promised  to  attend  at  the  next  court,  ^t  wlien  the  day  for  his  appearance 
was  come,  instead  of  that,  he  at  that  very  time  went  over  to  the  Narragansetn, 
ms  pretended  enemies,  which,  compared  with  other  circumstances,  caused 
the  gentlemen  at  Plimouth  to  suspect  there  was  more  of  truth  in  the  infor- 

•  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  p.  31 ,  32. 

t  In  1661,  he  was  forced  into  a  war  with  Uwas.  the  account  of  Whidh,  properly  belonging 
lo  the  Ufe  of  that  chief,  wiU  be  found  there  related. 
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iiMition  giYen^  than  at  fint  they  were  aware  ofl  Wherefbre  the  f;oyemor  and 
magistrates  there  ordered  Major  Window^  (who  is  since,  and  at  this  day  [1077] 
ffovemor  of  that  colony,^  to  take  a  party  of  men,  and  fetch  down  Mtxandtr. 
The  major  considerinff  tnat  sempernocuU  defem  paratis^  he  took  but  10  antied 
men  with  him  from  MarshfiekLintending  to  have  taken  more  at  the  towns 
that  lay  nearer  Mount  Hope,  but  Divine  Providence  so  ordered,  as  tliat  when 
thev  were  about  the  midway  between  Plimouth  and  Bridgewater,*  observing 
an  bunting  house,  thev  rode  up  to  it,  and  there  did  they  find  Macmukr  and 
many  of  his  menf  well  armed,  out  their  guns  standing  tosether  witliout  the 
house.  The  miyor,  with  his  small  party,  possessed  themselves  of  the  Indiniis' 
arms,  and  beset  the  house ;  then  dia  he  go  in  amongst  them,  acquainting  the 
sachem  with  the  reason  of  bis  comkig  in  such  a  way ;  desiring  Mtxandtr 
with  his  interpreter  to  walk  oat  with  him,  who  did  so  a  little  distance  from  the 
house,  and  then  understood  what  commission  the  major  had  received  con- 
cerning him.  The  proud  sachem  fell  into  a  raging  passion  at  this  8ur|>rise 
saying  the  governor  had  no  reason  to  credit  rumors,  or  to  send  for  him  in 
such  a  way,  nor  would  he  go  to  Plimouth,  but  when  he  saw  cause.  It  was 
replied  to  him,  that  his  brrach  of  word  touching  appearance  at  Plimouth 
court,  and,  instead  thereof^  going  at  the  same  time  to  nis  pretended  enemies, 
augmented  jealousies  c<mceming  him.  In  fine,  the  major  toki  him,  that  his 
order  v^as  to  bring  him  to  Plimouth,  and  that,  by  the  help  of  God,  he  would 
do  it,  or  else  he  would  die  on  the  place ;  also  declaring  to  him  that  if  he  would 
sulnnit,  he  might  expect  respective  usaffe,  but  if  he  once  more  denied  to  go, 
he  should  never  stir  fit>m  the  ground  Mrfaereon  he  stood ;  and  with  a  pistol  at 
the  sachem's  breast,  required  that  his  next  words  should  be  a  positive  and 
clear  answer  to  what  veas  demanded.  Hereupon  his  interpreter,  a  discreet 
Indian,  brother  to  John  SauMman^  being  sensible  of  AUxanda^$  passionate 
diqKJsition,  entreated  that  he  might  speak  a  few  words  to  the  sachem  before 
he  gave  his  answer.  The  prudent  discourse  of  this  Indian  prevailed  so  fiu*  as 
that  Mexandtr  yielded  to  go,  onlv  requesting  that  he  might  go  like  a  sachem, 
with  his  men  attending  him,  which,  although  there  vtras  some  hazard  in  it, 
they  being  many,  and  the  English  but  a  few,  was  granted  to  him.  The 
weather  being  ho^  the  nudor  ofiered  him  an  horse  to  nde  on,  but  his  squaw 
and  divers  Indian  women  being  in  company,  be  refused,  saying  he  could  go  on 
foot  as  well  as  they,  entreating  only  that  there  mi^ht  be  a  complying  witli 
their  pace,  which  was  done.  And  resting  several  tmies  by  the  way,  Mexan- 
der  and  his  Indians  were  refireshed  by  the  English.  No  o&er  discourse  hap- 
peufaig  while  they  vrere  upon  their  march,  but  what  veas  pleasant  and  amicable. 
The  major  sent  a  man  before,  to  entreat  that  as  many  of  the  magistrates  of 
that  colony  as  could  would  meet  at  Duxbury.  Wherefore  having  there  liad 
some  treatjr  with  ^^exander,  not  willhig  to  commit  him  to  prison,  they  en  • 
treated  Major  ffinsUw  to  receive  him  to  his  house,  until  the  governor,  who 
then  lived  at  Eastham,  could  come  up.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  train  were 
courteously  entertained  by  the  major.  And  albeit,  not  so  much  as  an  angry 
word  passed  between  them  whilst  at  Marsfafiekl ;  yet  proud  Mtxander^  vexing 
and  fretting  in  his  spirit,  that  such  a  check  veas  ^ven  him,  he  suddenly  fei J 
sick  of  a  fever.  He  was  then  nursed  as  a  choice  firiend.  Mr.  Fuller^  the 
physician,  coming  providentiall  v  thither  at  that  time,  the  sachem  and  his  men 
eamesdy  desired  that  he  would  administer  to  him,  which  he  was  unwilUng  to 
do,  but  by  their  importunity  was  prevailed  with  to  do  the  best  he  could  to 
help  him,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  portion  of  working  phync,  which  the 
Indians  thought  did  him  good.  But  his  distemper  afterwards  prevailing,  they 
entreated§  to  dismias  him,  in  order  to  a  return  home,  which  upon  engagement 

*  Within  six  miles  of  tlie  English  towns.  Hubbardf  10^  (Edition,  1677.J  Mattatoit,  ami 
/ikcwite  Pkitip,  used  to  have  temporary  residences  in  eKgible  places  for  nshing,  at  various 
Kites  between  the  two  bays,  Narraganset  and  Massacbnsetts,  as  at  Raynham,  Namasket,  Titi- 
cut,  [in  Middleboroogh  J  and  Mimpooset  Pond  in  Halifax.  At  which  of  these  places  he  wa^, 
we  cannot,  with  certainty,  decide :  that  at  Halifax  would,  perhaps,  agree  best  with  Mr.  Huh' 
hariCt  account. 

t  Righly,  says  Hnhbnrd.  6. 

t  He  had  a  ttroiher  by  tne  name  of  RoUmd. 

^ ''  EntreatinK  those  that  held  him  pri<oner,  that  he  micht  have  Kberty  to  return  home 
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of  appeonuice  m  the  next  eourt  was  graDted  to  hiui.  SooD  nAer  his  boiiig 
returned  home  lie  died."  * 

Tlius  ends  Dr.  Maiker's  ^^relatioQ  **  <^  the  abort  reign  of  JMexcmdtr.  And 
altliouffh  a  document  lately  publiabod  by  Judge  Dmni  of  Boston  sets  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  iu  a  very  fiivorable  light,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
ceive bow  MatSer  and  Hubbard  could  have  been  altogether  deceived  |n  theii 
infonnation.  We  mean  in  respect  to  the  treatment  Jutmnder  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  capiors.  They  both  wrote  at  the  same  tune*  and  at  dlSereni 
place^  and  neither  knew  what  the  other  had  written.  Of  this  we  are  confi- 
dent, iff  as  we  are  assured,  there  was,  at  this  time,  rather  a  misunderBtanding 
between  these  tAVO  reverend  authora. 

This  alfair  caused  much  excitement,  and,  judging  fixim  the  writers  of  tliat 
time,  particularly  HtMard^  some  recrimination  upon  the  conduct  of  the  ^v- 
emment  of  Plimouth,  by  some  of  the  English,  who  were  more  in  the  habit  of 
using  or  recommending  mild  measures  towards  Indians  than  the  Plimouth 
people  appear  to  have  been,  seems  to  have  been  indulged  in*  After  thus 
premising,  we  will  offer  the  document,  which  is  a  letter  written  bv  the  Rev. 
John  CoUon^  of  Plimouth,  to  Dr.  Z  MaAer^  and  now  printed  by  Judge  DattB, 
in  his  edition  of  MariotC$  Memorial    There  is  no  date  to  it,  at  least  the  editor 

S'ves  none ;  but  if  it  were  written  in  answer  to  one  from  Mr.  Mather  to 
im,  desiring  information  on  that  head,  dated  21m.  April,  1677,t  we  may 
conclude  it  was  about  this  time ;  but  Mr.  Mather'i  **  Relation  "  would  not  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  possession  of  such  in^Nrmatioo,  and,  there- 
fore, he  either  was  not  in  possesmn  of  it  when  he  published  his  account,  or 
that  he  had  other  testimony  which  invalidated  iU 

The  lett^  begins,  *«MaJQr  Bra^rd^  [who  was  with  Mr.  FtfMJetf  when 
4tottm/«r  was  surprised,]  confidently  assures  me,  that  in  the  narrative  dt 
.Mwmdrot  there  are  many  mistakes, and, fearing  lest  you  should, througl> 
misinformatiQn,  print  some  ndalakes  on  that  subject,  fi:om  his  mouth  I  this 
writ3.  Reports  b^ng  here  that  jMwmuUr  was  plotting  or  privy  to  plots, 
against  the  Rnglish,  authoriQr  aent  to  him  to  come  down.  He  came  not 
Whereupon  Major  fFimhw  was  sent  to  fetch  hiuL  Major  Braiffard,  with 
some  others,  went  with  him*  At  Musg[>onset  River,  a  place  not  many  miks 
hence,  they  found  Mocaaukr  with  about  eight  men  and  sundnr  sauaws.  He 
was  there  about  ^tting  canoes.  He  and  nis  men  were  at  breakfest  imder 
their  shelter,  their  guns  beinff  vrithout  They  saw  the  English  coining,  but 
continued  eating ;  and  Mr,  nwdow  telling  their  business,  Akxamdtr^  freely 
and  readily,  without  the  least  hesitaiicy,  consented  lo  go,  ffivhag  his  reason 
whv  he  came  not  to  the  court  befere,  viz.,  becauae  he  waited  fer  Captsiu 
fViUe^s  return  Brom  the  Dutch,  being  de^roua  to  speak  with  him  first  They 
brought  him  lo  Mn  Coliiar's  that  day,  and  Governor  Prince  hvtng  remote  at 
Ekstham,  those  few  magistrates  who  were  at  hand  issued  the  matter  peace- 
ably, and  iounediatelty  dismbsed  ^lextmder  to  return  home,  which  be  dkl 
part  of  the  wav ;  but,  in  two  or  three  days  afier,  he  returned  and  went  to 
Mf\ior  Winihuh  bouse,  intending  thenoe  to  travel  into  the  be^  and  so  home ; 
but,  at  the  major's  house,  he  was  taken  veiy  sksk,  and  was,  by  water,  con- 
veyed to  Major  Brad^ard^B^  and  thence  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  men 
to  Tethquet  River,  and  thenoe  in  canoes  home^  and,  aboitt  two  or  three  days 
after,  died.** 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  error  somewhere,  and  it  Would  be  very  sat- 
isfactory if  we  could  emse  it  firom  our  hisDorv ;  but,  aft  present,  we  are  abl^ 
only  to  agitate  it,  and  wait  for  the  further  diaooveiy  of  documenti  before 
^le^FOHderi  tnie  histoiy  can  be  given ;  and  to  suspaid  judgment,  although 

promising  to  rtttini  again  if  he  lecoreiad,  ajxl  to  land  his  too  aa  boslase  tOI  he  could  to  do. 
On  that  constderatioo,  be  wa»  Curiy  diamiaaad,  but  died  before  he  got  half  way  home."-* 
HukhanL 
*  II  is  a  pit^  that  iuch  an  able  hUtorian  aa  Chvhame  ihould  not  have  been  ia  potaessioa  of 


other  authorities  upoo  this  matter  than  tboie  who  have  eopied  from  the  above.  See  his  Hi*i. 
N.  AnuricaA.  401. 

t  See  hb  Memorial,  288. 

X  A  paper  drawn  up  by  the  authorities  of  PlinnouUi,  aad  sow,  I  believe,  amoag  the  BISS. 
ia  the  library  of  the  AMr.£(0c.^ila«ff.    This  was,  probably,  Mr.  AMa>^«  atttiaiity. 
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some  may  readily  decide  that  the  eyidence  is  in  iavor  of  the  old  printed 
accounta  It  is  the  business  of  a  liistorian,  where  a  point  is  in  dispute,  to 
exhibit  existing  evidence,  and  let  the  reader  make  up  his  own  judgment. 

We  are  able,  from  the  first  extract  given  upon  this  head,  to  limit  the  time 
of  his  sachemship  to  a  portion  of  the  year  1663. 

It  will  have  appeared  already,  that  enough  had  transpired  to  mfiame  the 
miods  of  the  Indians,  and  especially  that  of  the  sachem  Philip,  if,  indeed, 
the  evidence  adduced  be  considered  valid,  regarding  the  blamableness  of  the 
English.  Nevertheless,  our  next  step  onweurd  wifi  more  fully  develop  the 
causes  of  PhUip^s  deep-rooted  animosities. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  John  Sassamon,  who  deserves  a  particular 
notice ;  more  especially  as,  firom  several  manuscripts,  we  are  able  not  only  to 
lorrect  some  important  errors  in  former  histories,  but  to  give  a  more  minute 
account  of  a  character  which  must  always  be  noticed  in  entering  upon  the 
study  of  this  part  of  our  history.  Not  that  he  would  otherwise  demand 
more  notice  than  many  of  his  brethren  almost  silently  passed  over,  but  for  his 
agency  in  bringing  about  a  war,  the  interest  of  which  mcreases  in  proportion 
ns  time  carries  us  firom  its  period. 

John  Sassamon  was  a  subject  of  PhU^,  an  unstable-minded  fellow  ;  and, 
living  in  the  neighborhood*  of  the  English,  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
learned  their  language,  and  was  able  to  read  and  vmte,  and  had  translated 
some  of  the  Bible  into  Indian.  Being  rather  insinuating  and  artful,  he  was 
employed  to  teach  his  countrymen  at  Natick,  in  the  capacity  of  a  school- 
master. How  long  before  the  war  this  was,  is  not  mentioned,  but  must  have 
been  about  1660,  as  he  was  Philip's  secretary,  or  interpreter,  in  1662,  and  this 
was  afler  he  had  become  a  Christian.  He  left  the  English,  from  some  dislike, 
and  went  to  reside  with  Alexander,  and  afterwards  with  Philip,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, employed  him  on  account  of  his  learning.  Always  restless,  Sassamon 
did  not  remain  long  with  Philip  before  he  returned  again  to  the  English ;  ^  and 
he  manifested  such  evident  signs  of  repentance,  as  that  he  was,  after  his  re- 
turn from  pagan  Philip,  reconciled  to  the  praying  Indians  and  baptized,  and 
received,  as  a  member,  into  one  of  the  Indian  churches ;  yea,  and  employed 
as  an  instructor  amongst  them  every  Lord's  day.'^f 

Previous  to  the  war,  we  presume  in  the  winter  of  1672,  Sassamon  was  sent  . 
to  preach  to  the  Namaskets^  and  other  Indians  of  Middleborough,  who,  at 
this  time,  were  very  numerous.  The  ftunous  ffaluspaquin  was  then  the 
chief  of  this  region  and  who  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  encourage 
the  new  religion  taught  by  Sassamon.  For,  in  1674,  he  gave  him  a  tif  ct  of 
land  near  his  own  residence,  to  induce  him  to  remain  among  his  people.  The 
deed  of  gift  of  this  land  was,  no  doubt,  drawn  by  Sassamon^  and  is  in  these 
words : — 

**  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Old  Waiuspaquin,  doe  ffraunt 
vnto  John  Sassamon,  allies  tfassasoman,  27  acrees  of  land  for  a  home  Tott  at 
AsBowamsett  necke.  This  is  my  gift,  giuen  to  him  the  stud  John  Sassamon, 
hy  me  the  said  fVatuspaquin,  in  Anno  1673,  [or  1674,  if  between  1  Jan.  and 
25  March.] 

Old  WATUSPAquiN       •  ®        his  marke, 
William  Tuspa^uin      Q  V      his  marke. 
Witness,  alsoe,  NAifEHEUwr  §    -f-    iii9  marke.^ 

Am  a  fturther  inducement  for  Sassamon  to  setde  here,  Old  7\upaquin  and 
liis  son  deeded  to  Felix,  an  Indian  who  married  Sassamon^s  daughter,  58  and 
an  half  acres  of  land ;  as  *<  a  home  lott,"  also.  This  deed  was  dated  11 
March,  1673, 0.  S.,  which  doubtless  was  done  at  the  same  time  with  the  other. 

*  "  Tbts  8a»tamon  was  by  birth  a  Massacbusett,  hit  father  and  mother  living  in  Dorchester, 
and  they  both  died  Christians.''—/.  Mather. 

t  Mather*t  Relation,  74. 

I  The  inbabitanu  of  the  place  call  it  Nematket.  In  the  records,  it  is  ahnott  always  written 
Namasgakett. 

4  Spdl  also  MemeheuU. 

17  N 
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Tliis  daughter  of  8(U$amon  was  oaUed  l^  the  English  naine  Bethf^^  but  her  orig- 
ina]  name  was  Assowetouoh.  To  his  sofi-in-law,  Sa9$€mum  gave  his  knd,  by  a 
kind  of  will,  which  he  wrote  himself  not  long  before  his  death ;  probably 
about  the  time  he  became  tired  of  his  new  situation,  which  we  suppose  was  also 
about  the  time  that  he  discovered  the  design  of  PkUip  and  his  captains  to 
brinff  about  their  war  of  extermination. 

did  Tuapaquin,  as  he  called  himself  and  his  son,  not  only  confirmed  SasiO' 
mon^s  will,  out  about  the  same  time  made  a  bequest  themselves  to  his  daugh- 
ter, which,  they  say,  was  ^  with  the  consent  of  all  the  chie^  men  of  Asso- 
wamsett"  This  deed  of  gift  from  them  was  dated  23  Dec.  1673.  It  was  of 
a  neck  of  land  at  Assowamsett,  called  Nahteawamet  The  names  of  some 
of  the  places  which  bounded  this  tract  were  Mashquomoh,  a  swamp,  Sason- 
kususett,  a  pond,  and  another  lar^  pond  called  Chupipoggut  Tobias^  Old 
Thomas,  Pononoho,  and  Kankunukiy  were  upon  this  deed  as  witnesses. 

Felix  served  the  English  in  PhUiph  war,  and  was  living  in  1679,  in  which 
year  Governor  Wxnslou)  ord^^d,  **that  all  such  lands  as  were  formerly  Jnhn 
SoMsamofCs  in  our  colonie,  shall  be  settled  on  Feiix  his  son-in-law,"  and  to  re- 
main his  and  his  heirs  "  foreuer."  Felix's  wife  survived  him,  and  willed  her 
land  to  a  daughter,  named  Mercy,  This  was  in  1696,  and  hacke  Warmo  wit- 
nessed said  wilL  There  was  at  a  later  period  an  Indian  preacher  at  Titicutf 
named  Thomas  Felix,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  former.^  &ut  to  return  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  our  discourse. 

There  was  a  Sassaman,  or,  as  my  manuscript  has  it,  Sosomon,  known  to  the 
English  as  early  as  1637 ;  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  old  John 
Sassammi  was  when  he  was  murdered,  it  cannot  be  decided  with  probability, 
whether  or  not  it  were  he.  This  Sosomon,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Sasia- 
ctiB,  went  with  the  English  to  fight  the  Pequots 

Soisamon  acted  as  interpreter,  wimess  or  scribe,  as  the  case  required,  on 
many  occasions.  When  Philip  and  WooUmekanuske  his  wife,  sold,  in  1664, 
Mattapoisett  to  William  Brerion,  Sassamon  was  a  wimess  and  interpreter. 
The  same  year  he  was  Philip*s  agent  ^  in  settlinff  the  bounds  of  Acushenok, 
Coaksett,  and  places  adjacent.**  Again,  in  1665,  be  witnessed  the  receipt  of 
£10  paid  to  Philip  on  account  of  settling  the  bounds  the  year  before. 

There  was  a  Rowland  Sassamon,  who  I  suppose  was  the  brother  of  John, 
His  name  appears  but  once  in  all  the  manuscript  records  I  have  met  with,  and 
then  only  as  a  witness,  with  his  brother,  to  Philip's  deed  of  Mattapoisett, 
above  mentioned. 

The  name  ;SSotsMiffion,  like  most  Indian  names,  is  variously  spelt,  but  the 
way  it  here  appears  is  nearest  as  it  was  understood  in  his  last  years,  judging 
fi'om  the  records.  But  it  was  not  so  originally.  Woosansaman  was  among 
the  first  modes  of  writing  it 

This  detail  may  appear  dry  to  the  ^neral  reader,  but  we  must  occasion- 
allv  i^ratify  our  antiquarian  fi*iends.    We  now  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

While  living  among  the  Namaskets,  Sassamon  learned  what  was  going 
forward  among  his  countrymen,  and,  when  he  was  convinced  that  their 
design  was  war,  went  immediately  to  Plimouth,  and  communicated  his  dis- 
covery to  the  governor.  "  Nevertheless,  his  information,"  says  Dr.  J.  Maiher,^ 
''(because  it  had  an  Indian  original,  and  one  can  hardly  believe  them  when 
they  do  speak  the  truth,)  was  not  at  first  much  regarded." 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  at  this  time  if  any  Indian  appeared  fi^endly, 
all  Indians  were  so  declaimed  against,  that  scarcely  any  one  among  the  Eng- 
lish could  be  found  that  would  allow  that  an  Indian  could  be  fiiithfiil  or 
honest  in  any  afilair.  And  although  some  others  besides  Sassamon  had  inti- 
mated, and  that  ratlier  strongly,  that  a  *< rising  of  the  Indians"  was  at  hand, 
still,  as  Dr.  Mather  observes,  because  Indians  said  so,  little  or  no  attention 

*  Tbe  English  sometimes  added  her  surname,  and  hence,  in  the  account  of  Mr.  Bermet,  (1 
Cd.  Mtui.  JiUt.  Boc.  iii.  1.)  Betty  8asemore.  The  noted  place  now  called  Betty's  Neck, 
in  Middleborough,  was  named  from  her.     In  1793,  there  were  ciffht  families  of  Indians  there. 

t  Cotuhticut,  KeUhiquut,  Tehtiad,  KekeUicvt^  Ketieul,  TeMaqtdd,  Tetehquet,  are  spell- 

Tof  this  name  in  the  various  books  and  records  I  have  consulted. 
Backus'*  Bfiddlehorouffh.  in  1  Col.  Mass  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  150. 
i  ReJation  o/the  TrouUes,  &c..  74. 
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WB8  paid  to  their  advice.  Notwithfltandiog,  Mr.  Gookin,  in  his  MS.  history,* 
says,  that,  previous  to  the  war,  none  of  the  Christian  Indians  had  ''heen 
jvMf  charged,  either  with  un&ithliihiess  or  treachery  towards  the  English." 
■^  But,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  had  discovered  the  treachery,  particu- 
larly WakvJt  the  ruler,  of  PkHip  before  he  began  any  act  of  hosmity."  In 
another  place  the  same  author  says,  that,  in  April,  1675,  JfmAan  ^  came  to 
one  of  the  magistrates  on  purpose,  and  informed  lum  that  he  had  ground  to 
fear  that  sachem  PkUxpy  and  other  Indians  his  confederates,  intended  some 
mischief  shortly."  Again  in  Mav,  about  six  weeks  before  the  war,  he  came 
and  said  the  same,  adding  that  PhUip'M  men  were  only  waiting  for  the  trees 
to  get  leaved  out,  that  they  might  prosecute  their  design  wiui  more  effect. 
To  return  to  Sassamon : 

In  the  mean  time,  some  circumstances  happened  that  gave  further  grounds 
of  suspicion,  that  war  was  meditated,  and  it  was  intended  that  messenffers 
should  be  sent  to  PhUxp,  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  real  state  of  the  case.  But 
before  this  was  effected,  much  of  the  winter  of  1674  had  passed  away,  and 
the  Rev.  ScuMsmon  still  resided  with  the  Namaskets,  and  others  of  hi.s 
countrymen  in  that  neighborhood.  And  notwithstanding  he  had  enjoined 
the  strictest  secrecy  upon  his  English  fiiends  at  Plimouth,  of  what  he  had 
revealed,  assuring  them  that  if  it  came  to  Philip's  knowledge,  he  should  be 
immediately  murdered  by  him,  yet  it  by  some  means  got  to  the  chicrts 
knowledge,  and  SoMomon  was  considered  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw ;  and,  by 
the  laws  of  the  Indians,  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  and  was  doomed  to  suffer 
death.  The  manner  of  effecting  it  was  of  no  consequence  with  them,  so 
long  as  it  was  brought  about,  and  it  is  probable  that  PkiHp  had  ordered  any 
of  his  subjects  who  might  meet  with  lum,  to  kill  him. 

Earlv  in  the  spring  of  1675,  Sassamon  was  missing,  and,  on  search  being 
made,  his  body  was  found  in  Assawomset  Pond,  in  Middleborough.f  Those 
that  killed  him  not  caring  to  be  known  to  the  English,  left  his  hat  and  gun 
upon  the  ice,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had  drowned  himself;  out 
from  several  marks  upon  his  body,  and  the  fact  tHat  his  neck  was  broken, 
it  was  evident  he  had  been  murdered,  t  Several  persons  were  suspected, 
and,  upon  the  information  of  one  called  Patuckson^  Tobias^  one  of  Philip's 
counsellors,  his  son,  and  Mattashinnamy,  were  apprehended,  tried  by  tt  jury, 
consisting  of  half  Indians,||  and  in  June,  1675,  were  all  executed  at  Plinioutfi ; 
"one  of  them  before  his  execution  confessing  the  murder,"  but  the  other 
two  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  act,  to  their  last  breath.  The  truth  of 
their  guilt  may  reasonably  be  called  in  question,  if  the  circumstance  of  the 
bleedmg  of  the  dead  body  at  the  approach  of  the  murderer,  had  any  influence 
upon  the  jury.  And  we  are  fearful  it  was  the  case,  for,  if  the  most  learned  were 
misled  by  such  hallucinations  in  those  days,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  tlie 
more  ignorant  were  free  from  them.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  wrote  within  two 
years  of  the  afSiir,  and  he  has  this  passage :  "  When  Tobias  (the  suspected 
murderer)  came  near  the  dead  body,  it  fell  a  bleeding  on  flresn,  as  if  it  hnd 
been  newly  slain ;  albeit,  it  was  buried  a  considerable  time  before  that"  t 

Nothing  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  upon  record  amon^  the  manuscripts, 
as  we  can  find,  but  still  we  do  not  question  the  authenticity  of  Dr.  JtfoMer, 
who,  we  believe,  is  the  first  that  printed  an  account  of  it  Nor  do  the 
records  of  Plimouth  notice  Sassamon  until  some  time  after  his  death.  The 
first  record  is  in  these  words:    "The  court  seeing  cause  to  require  the  per- 

*  Not  yet  published,  but  is  now,  (April,  1836,)  printing  with  notes  by  the  author  of  this 
work,  unaer  the  direction  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  It  will  form  a  lastine  monu- 
ment of  one  of  the  best  men  of  tbo<;e  days.  Tbe  author  was,  as  Mr.  EUot  expresses  nunself, 
"  a  pillar  in  our  Indian  work."    He  died  in  1687,  aged  75. 

t  8ome  would  like  to  know,  perhaps,  on  what  authority  Mr.  Oraha$iie  {Hiti.  N,  Amur.  i. 
40S.)  states  that  Sassamon* t  boay  was  found  in  a  field. 

;  Gnokin*s  MS.  Hist  of  Christian  Indians,  lliis  author  says,  "  Sassamemd  was  the  first 
Christian  martyr''  and  that  **  it  is  evident  he  suffered  death  upon  the  account  of  his  Christian 
profession,  and  fidelity  to  the  English." 

|&  If  is  Indian  name  was  Pograpanossoo. 

t  Mather's  Relation,  74.  Judge  Davis  retains  the  same  aeeoiut,  (MorUmU  Memorial. 
289.)  which  we  shall  presently  show  to  be  erroneous. 

X  Mauler's  Relation,  75. 
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sonal  appearance  of  an  Indian  called  Tobias  before  the  court,  to  make  fur* 
ther  answer  to  such  interrogatories  as  shall  be  required  of  him,  in  reference 
to  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  an  Indian  called  John  Sassamon^  late 
deceased."    This  was  in  March,  1674,  O.  S. 

It  appears  that  Tobias  was  present,  although  it  is  not  so  stated,  from  the 
fact  that  TSispaquin  and  his  son  WiUiam  entered  into  bonds  of  £100  for  the 
appearance  of  Tobias  at  the  next  court  in  June  following.  A  mortgage 
of  land  was  taken  as  security  for  the  £100. 

June  having  arrived,  three  instead  of  one  are  arraigned  as  the  murderers 
of  Sassamon.  There  was  no  intimation  of  any  one  but  Tobias  being  guilty 
at  the  previous  court  Now,  Wampapaquan,  the  son  of  Tobias^  and  McMar 
skunannamo  *  are  arraigned  with  him,  and  the  bill  of  indictment  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  **  For  that  being  accused  that  they  did  with  joynt  consent  vpon  the 
29  of  January  ann'*  1674,  [or  1675,  N.  S.I  att  a  place  called  ^ssotoamsett  Pond^ 
wilfully  and  of  sett  purpose,  and  of  maliice  fore  thought,  and  by  force  and 
armes,  murder  John  Sassamony  an  other  Indian,  by  laying  violent  hands  on 
him,  and  striking  him,  or  twistmg  his  necke  vntiU  hee  was  dead ;  and  to  hyde 
and  conceale  this  theire  said  murder,  att  the  tyme  and  place  aforesaid,  did 
cast  his  dead  body  through  a  hole  of  the  iyce  into  the  said  pond." 

To  this  they  pleaded  "  not  guilty,"  and  put  themselves  on  trial,  say  the 
records.  The  jury,  however,  were  not  long  in  finding  them  guilty,  which 
they  express  in  these  words :  "  Wee  of  the  jury  one  and  all,  both  English 
and  Indians  doe  joyntly  and  with  one  consent  agree  upon  a  verdict" 

Upon  this  they  were  immediately  remanded  to  prison,  **  and  from  thence 

Sikeni  to  the  place  of  execution  and  there  to  be  hanged  by  the  head  f  vntill 
eire  oodies  are  dead."  Accordingly,  Tobias  and  Mattashunannamo  were 
executed  on  the  8  June,  1675.  ^  But  the  said  Wampapaquan,  on  some  con- 
.  siderations  was  reprieued  until  a  month  be  expired."  He  was,  however,  shot 
within  the  month. 

It  is  an  error  that  the  jury  that  found  them  guilty  was  composed  of  half 
Indians ;  there  were  bftt  four,  while  there  were  twelve  Englishmen.  We 
will  again  hear  the  record : — 

"Itt  was  judged  very  expedient  by  the  court,  that,  together  with  this 
English  jury  aboue  named,  some  of  the  most  IndifTerentest,  grauest  and 
sage  Indians  should  be  admitted  to  be  with  the  said  jury,  and  to  healp  to 
consult  and  aduice  with,  o^  and  concerning  the  premises:  there  names 
are  as  followeth,  viz.  one  called  by  an  English  name  Hope,  and  Maskippague, 
Wdnnoo,  George  Wa/nwye  and  Acanootus;  these  fuUy  concurred  with  the 
jury  in  theire  verdict" 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  were  WiUiam  Sabine,  ffiUiam  Crocker^  Edward 
Stttrgis,  JVUliam  Brookes,  MM,  fVxndow,  John  Wadsworthy  Andrew  Binge, 
Bobert  Fixon,  John  Done,  Jon\  Ban^s,  Jon\  Shaw  and  Benj\  Hi^gins, 

That  nothing  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important  affair  be  passed 
over,  we  will  here  add,  from  a  hitherto  exceeding  scarce  tract,  the  following 
particulars,  although  some  parts  of  them  are  evidendy  erroneous:  "About 
five  or  six  years  since,  there  was  brought  up,  amongst  others,  at  the  college 
at  Cambridge,  (Mass.)  an  Indian,  named  Sosonum;  who,  after  some  time  he 
had  spent  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  Uncas,  a  sagamore  Christian  in  his  ter- 
ritories, was,  by  the  authority  of  New  Plimouth,  sent  to  preach  in  like  man- 
ner to  King  Philip,  and  his  Indians.  But  King  Philip,  (heathen-like,) 
instead  of  receiving  the  gospel,  would  immediately  have  killed  this  Sosomon, 
but  by  the  persuasion  of  some  about  him,  did  not  do  it,  but  sent  him  by  the 
hands  of  three  men  to  prison ;  who,  as  he  was  going  to  prison,  exhorted 
and  taught  them  in  the  Christian  religion.  They,  not  liking  his  discourse, 
immediately  murthered  him  after  a  most  barbarous  manner.  They,  return- 
ing to  King  Philip,  acquainted  him  with  what  they  had  done.  About  two 
or  three  months  after  this  murther,  being  discovered  to  the  authority  of 

*  The  same  caHed  Mattashintuxmy,    His  name  id  tbe  records  is  spelt  four  ways. 

t  This  old  phraseology  reminds  us  of  the  French  mode  of  expression,  couper  le  eou,  that  is, 
to  cut  off  the  neck  instead  of  the  head  *,  but  the  French  say,  il  sera  pendu  par  ton  cou,  and  se 
do  modem  hangmen,  alias  juritt*,  of  our  times. 
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New  Plimoiith,  Josidh  Window  being  then  governor  of  that  colony,  care  was 
taken  to  find  out  the  murtherers,  who,  upon  search,  were  found  and  appre- 
hended, and,  after  a  fair  trial,  were  all  hanged.  This  so  exasperated  King 
PhUipy  that,  fi-om  that  day  after,  he  studied  to  be  revenged  on  tne  English— 
iudgmg  that  the  EngUsh  authority  had  nothing  to  do  to  hang  an  Indian  for 
killing  another."  * 


CHAPTER  IL 

Itf*  of  KING  PHILIP— Am  real  nam&—Tke  name  of  his  wife-^akef  frequent 
sales  of  his  lands — Account  of  them — His  first  treaty  at  PUmouth — Expedition  to 
Jfamtucket--Events  of  1^71— Begins  the  WAR  of  1675— Firrt  acts  of  hostility-^ 
Swamp  Fight  at  Pocasset — Jfarrotoly  escapes  out  of  his  own  country — is  pursued 
hu  Oneko — Fight  at  Rehoboth  Plain — Cuts  off  a  company  of  EngUsh  under  Captain 
Beers — Incidents — Fight  at  Sugar-loaf  Hilly  and  destruction  of  Cavtain  Lathrop^s 
company — Fights  the  English  under  Mosely — English  raise  1500  men — Phtlip 
retires  to  Jfarraganset — Strongly  fortifies  himse^  in  a  great  swamp — Description 
of  his  fortress — English  mardi  to  attack  him — The  fpreat  Fight  at  yarraganset — 
Again  ^es  his  country — Visits  the  Mohawks — lU-demsed  stratagem — Events  of  1676 
— Returns  againto  his  country — Redueedto  a  wretched  condition — Is  hunted  by  Church 
—His  chief  counsellor  y  Akkompoin^  kHUdy  and  his  sister  captured — His  wife  and  son 
fidl  into  the  hands  of  Churchr— Flies  to  Pokanoket — Is  surprised  and  slain. — tea- 
men of  the  Wampanoag  Language — Other  curious  matter. 

Iir  regard  to  the  natiye  or  Indian  name  of  Philip,  it  seems  a  mistake  has  al- 
ways prevailed,  in  printed  accounts.  Pometacom  gives  as  near  its  Indian  sound 
as  can  be  approached  by  our  letters.  The  first  syllable  was  dropped  in  familiar 
discourse,  and  hence,  in  a  short  time,  no  one  imagined  but  what  it  had  always 
been  so ;  in  nearly  eveiy  original  deed  executed  by  him,  which  we  have  seen, 
and  they  are  many,  his  name  so  appears.  It  is  true  that,  in  those  of  different 
years,  it  is  spelt  with  some  Utde  variation,  all  which,  however,  conveyed  very 
Dearly  the  same  sound.  The  variations  are  PtmuUacomj  Pamatacom,  Pometa- 
comtj  and  Pometacom;  the  last  of  which  prevails  in  the  records. 

We  have  another  important  discovery  to  communicate :  f  it  is  no  other  than 
the  name  of  the  wife  ot  Pometacom — the  innocent  Wootonekanuske  !  This 
^-as  the  name  of  her  who,  with  her  litde  son,  fell  mto  the  hands  of  Captain 
CfttircA.  No  wonder  that  Philip  was  ^now  ready  to  die,"  as  some  of  his  trai- 
torous men  told  Church,  and  that  *<  his  heart  was  now  ready  to  break ! "  All 
that  was  dear  to  him  was  low  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex !  But  they  still 
lived,  and  this  most  harrowed  his  soul — ^lived  for  what  ?  to  serve  as  slaves  it} 
an  unknown  land !  coukl  it  be  otherwise  than  that  madness  should  seize  upon 
him,  and  despair  tonnent  him  in  every  place  ?  that  in  his  sleep  he  should  hear 
the  anguishing  cries  and  lamentations  of  Wooiondumuskt  ana  his  son  ?  But 
we  must  change  the  scene. 

It  seems  as  though,  for  manv  years  before  the  vrar  of  1675,  Pometacom^  and 
nearly  all  of  his  people  sold  off  their  lands  as  fast  as  purchasers  presented  them- 
selves. They  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  English,  and  they  were  just  such  phi- 
losophers as  are  easilv  captivated  by  any  show  of  ostentation.  They  were  forsa- 
\dng  their  manner  of  life,  to  which  the  proximity  of  the  whites  was  a  deadly 
poison,  and  were  eager  to  obtain  such  things  as  their  neighbors  possessed  ;  these 
were  only  to  be  obtained  by  parting  with  their  lands.  That  the  reader  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Indians*  lands  in  Plimouth 
colony  were  disposed  of,  we  add  the  following  itenss : — 

♦  Present  State  of  New  England ^  by  a  merchant  of  Boston,  in  respect  to  the  present 
Bloody  tndion  Wars,  page  3,  folio,  London,  1676.  This,  with  four  other  jUracts  upon 
Philip's  War,  (covering  the  whole  period  of  it,  with  notes  by  myself,  accompanied  by  a 
CnaoiroLOOT  of  all  Indian  events  in  America  from  its  discovery  to  the  present  time,  (March 
7ih,  1836,)  has  just  been  published  under  the  title  of  the  Old  Indian  Chronicle. 

f  The  author  feels  a  peculiar  satisfaction  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  the  first  to  publish 
the  real  nain«  of  the  great  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  also  that  of  the  sharer  of  hit 
perils,  Wootontkemuske. 
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In  a  deed  dated  23  June,  1664,  **  H'iUiam  Brtrdon,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  mer- 
chant," *«  for  a  valuable  consideration  "  paid  by  him,  buys  Matapoisett  ofPhUxp, 
This  deed  begins,  **•  I,  Pumaiacom  alias  Philip,  chief  sachem  of  Mount  Hope. 
Cowsumpsit  and  of  all  territories  thereunto  belonging."  Philip  and  his  wife 
both  signed  this  deed,  and  Thckomock,  Wecopdu&m^  ^esetaquatton,  Pompa- 
quase,  ^peminiate,  T\iqtumksickej  Paqtwnack,  WaUrpatahut,  Aauetaqmshf  John 
Sassamon  the  interpreter,  BotUand  Saasamon,  and  two  Englisnmen,  signed  a^ 
witnesses. 

In  1665,  he  sold  the  country  about  Acushena,  [now  New  Bedford,]  and 
Coaxet,  [now  in  Compton.]  Philip^i  father  havinff  previously  sold  some  of 
the  same,  £10  was  now  given  him  to  prevent  any  claim  fipom  him,  and  to  pay 
for  his  markine  out  the  same.  John  noosansman  [one  of  the  names  of  Sas3a 
mon\  witnessed  this  deed. 

The  same  year  the  court  of  Pliraouth  presented  Philip  with  a  horse,  but  on 
what  account  we  are  not  informed. 

In  1662,  Wrentham  was  purchased  of  PhUip  by  the  English  of  Dedham. 
It  was  then  called  WoUomonmoi^,  and,  by  the  amount  assessed,  appears  to  have 
cost  £24  ]  Of.,  and  was  six  miles  square.  For  this  tract  of  land  the  English  had 
been  endeavoring  to  negotiate  five  vearB.f  *^  In  Nov.  1669,  upon  notice  oi'PhUip, 
Sagamore  of  Mount  Hope,  now  at  WoUomonopoeg,  offering  a  treaty  of  his  lands 
thereabouts,  not  yet  purchased,"  the  selectmen  appoint  five  persons  to  negotiate 
with  him  **  for  his  remaining  right,  provided  he  can  show  that  he  has  any."  J 
Whether  his  right  were  questionable  or  not,  it  seems  a  purchase  was  made,  at 
that  time,  of  the  tract  called  fVodlomnumuppogtUj  **  within  the  town  bounds  [of 
Dedham]  not  yet  pim:hased."  What  the  mil  consideration  was,  our  documents 
do  not  state,  but  firom  a  manuscript  order  which  he  drew  on  Dedham  afterwards, 
and  the  accompanying  receipt,  some  estimate  may  be  formed.  The  order  re- 
quests them  ^  to  pay  to  this  bearer,  for  thtustof  King  Philip,  £5, 5#.  in  money, 
and  £5  in  trucking  doth  at  money  price,^  In  a  receipt  sign^  by  an  agent  of 
Philip,  named  Peter,  the  following  amount  is  named :  **  In  reference  to  the  payment 
©/"King  Philip  o/*  Mount  Hope,  the  full  and  just  sum  of  £5,  5s.  in  nwney,  and 
12  yards  of  trucking  doth,  t3  lbs.  of  powder,  and  as  muchitad  as  will  make  it  up ; 
which  is  in  full  satisfadion  with  £10  that  he  is  to  receive  ofMxlhanid  Paine.  § 

We  next  meet  with  a  singular  record  of  Philip,  the  authorship  of  which  we 
attrifmte  to  John  Sassamon,  and  which,  besides  extending  our  knowledge  of 
PhUip  into  his  earlier  times,  serves  to  make  us  acquainted  with  Sassamotvs  ac- 
quirements in  the  language  of  the  pilgrims. 

**  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  PhUip  haue  giuen  power  vnto  fFo' 
tuchpoo  11  and  Sampson  and  tneire  brethren  to  hold  and  make  sale  of  to  whom 
they  will  by  my  consent,  and  they  shall  not  haue  itt  without  thev  be  willing  to 
lett  it  goe  it  shal  be  sol  by  my  consent,  but  without  my  knowledge  they  cannot 
safely  to :  but  with  my  consent  there  is  none  that  can  lay  clairne  to  diat  land 
which  ♦hey  hnue  marked  out,  it  is  theires  foreuer,  soe  therefore  none  can  safoly 
purr.ha£ie  any  otherwise  but  by  Waiachpoo  and  Sampson  and  their  bretheren. 

Philip  1666.'* 

Whether  the  following  letter  were  written  eariier  or  later  than  this  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  it  is  plain,  however,  from  its  contents,  that  it  was  written 
at  a  time  when  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  selling  his  lands,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Plimouth  were  endeavoring  to  get  hun  to  their  court,  where  they  had 
reason  to  believe  they  could  succeed  better  in  getting  them  than  by  a  negotia- 
tion in  his  own  country.    The  letter  follows: — 

*^Ththe  much  honored  Govemer,  Mr.  Thomas  Prince,  dwelling  at  PlimouiL 
"  King  Philip  desire  to  let  you  imderstand  that  he  could  not  come  to  the 
court,  for  Tom,  his  interpreter,  has  a  pain  in  his  back,  that  he  could  not  travil 


•  P.Thaj)S  Uncompoin. 


been 


t  Wortmngton*i  Hist.  Dedham,  30— from  which  work  il  would  seem  thai  the  DegoUatioa 
«D  carried  on  with  Philip,  but  Philip  was  not  sachem  until  this  year. 


bad 


tibid. 

}  Genera]  Court  Files. 

f  Sometimes  T\Jtpoo  by  abbreviatkm.    A  further  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  tbt  liie  of 
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80  fiuv  and  Pkdip  sigter  is  very  sick.  PkUxp  would  intreat  that  fiiTor  of  vou, 
and  any  of  the  majestrats,  if  aney  English  or  Engians  speak  about  aney  knd,  he 
pray  you  to  giue  them  no  ansewer  at  alL  This  last  summer  he  maid  that 
promis  with  you  that  he  would  not  sell  no  land  in  7  years  time,  fbr  that  he 
would  have  no  English  trouble  him  before  that  time,  he  has  not  forffot  that 
you  promis  him.  He  will  come  a  sune  as  posseble  he  can  to  speak  with  you, 
and  so  I  rest, 

your  very  loveing  friend 

Phiup   P 
dwelling  at  mount  hope  nek."  * 

In  1667,  Philip  sells  to  Constant  SotUhtoorihj  and  others,  all  the  meadow 
lands  from  Dartmouth  to  Matapoisett,  for  which  he  had  £15.  Particular 
bounds  to  all  tracts  are  mentioned  in  the  deeds,  but  as  they  were  generally  or 
often  stakes^  trees,  and  heaps  of  stones,  no  one  at  this  time  can  trace  many  of 
them.  

The  same  year,  for  ^  £10  sterling,''  he  sells  to  Tkos,  W%M  and  others,  ^  all 
that  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Riuer  Wanascottaquett  and  Cawatoquissett, 
being  two  miles  long  and  one  broad."  Pctwsaquensy  one  of  PhUip^s  counsel- 
lors, and  Tom  alias  Sawsxtett,  an  interpreter,  were  witnesses  to  the  sale. 

In  1668,  ^  PhUip  Pomdacom,  and  Tatamumaque  f  alias  Cashtwashed^  sachems,'' 
for  a  **  valuable  consideration,"  sell  to  sundry  Enslish  a  tract  of  some  square 
miles.  A  part  of  it  was  adjacent  to  Pokanoket  In  describing  it,  Memenuck- 
quage  and  Towansett  neck  are  mentioned,  which  we  conclude  to  be  in  Swan- 
se^.  Besides  two  Englishmen,  Sompoinitmy  alias  Tom^  and  JStananunintw^  sou 
in  Thomas  Piant^  were  witnesses  to  this  sale* 

The  next  year,  the  same  sachems  sell  500  acres  in  S wansey  for  £20.  fFanueo, 
a  counsellor,  and  Tom  the  interpreter,  were  witnesses. 

In  1668,  Philip  and  Uncomvawtn  kad  claim  to  a  part  of  New-meadows  neck, 
alleging  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  a  former  deed,  bv  Ossame- 
qmn  and  WamsuttOy  to  certain  English,  *^  although  it  appears,  sa^s  the  record, 

Cretty  clearly  so  expressed  in  said  deed,"  "  yet  that  p^ce  and  friendship  may 
e  continued,"  **  C&pt,  ffUlet,  Mr.  Brown  and  John  AUeUy  in  thebehalf  of  them- 
selves and  the  rest,*^  agree  to  give  Philip  and  Uncompawen  the  sum  of  £11  in 
goods. 

Philip  Nanuskooke  t  ^19  It  mark^ 
Vncompawen  his  X  mark, 
Tom  Sansuwest,  wrferprefcr, 
And  NiMRon. 

The  same  year,  we  find  the  following  record,  which  is  doubly  interestmg, 
finom  the  plan  with  which  we  are  able  to  accompany  it,  drawn  by  Philip  him- 
self He  contracts  or  agrees,  by  the  following  writing  under  his  band,  m  these 
W4>rds:  ''this  may  inform  the  honoured  court  Fof  Plimouth,]  that  I  Philip  ame 
willing  to  sell  the  land  within  this  draught ;  but  the  Indians  that  are  vpon  it 
may  hue  vpOn  it  still ;  but  the  land  that  is  [wastel§  may  be  sould,  and  WaJUach- 
voo  is  of  the  same  minde.  I  have  sed  downe  all  the  principaU  names  of  the 
land  wee  are  vnlling  should  bee  sould." 

**  From  Pacanaukett  Phillip  p  his  markt.^ 

the24ofthel2mo.l668." 

^  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  ii.  40.  The  origioal  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  White  of  Plimouth. 
about  30  years  ago.    It  is  probably  another  production  of  John  Sassamon. 

t  Written  in  another  deed,  Atimkamomake.  This  deed  was  in  the  next  year.  It  was  of 
600  acres  of  land.  "  more  or  lesse/'  in  Swansey :  and  £S0  the  consideration.  Hu^h  Cote, 
Josias  WinsUno,  John  Cogj^eshall,  and  Constant  aouthworth  were  the  purchasers,  andTVofNMO, 
a  counsellor,  one  of  the  witnesses. 

t  This  double  name,  we  suppose,  was  meant  to  stand  tot  the  signature  of  himself  and  wilh 

$  So  in  the  records. 
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Weweoiet. 


This  U$u  %9  a  path. 


[Bdox  UL 


PanhaaeC 


PaliuHatoaet 


Ascoocbamef. 


Machapquake. 


AponeceU. 


Thuisapatiu 

AuequeassetL 

Cottoyowsekeesett. 


"  0$amequen^  havinff,  "for  valuable  considerations,"  in  the  year  1641,  sold 
to  John  Broton  and  Edward  Window  a  tract  of  land  eight  miles  square,  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  Palmer's  River,  Phijjv,  on  the  30  Mlu*.  16^,  was  re- 
quired to  sign  a  quit-claim  of  the  same,  lliis  he  did  in  presence  of  Umpt€h 
kisokcj  Phillipf  and  Pttbt^  counsellors,  SonwMwhtio^  PfdUip^s  brother,  and 
Tom  the  interpreter.f    This  tract  includes  the  present  town  of  Rehoboth. 

Also  in  1669,  for  £10  "  and  another  valuable  and  sufficient  gratuity,"  he  sells 
to  John  Cook  of  Akusenag  in  Dartmouth^  "one  whole  island  nere  the  towne," 
called  Nokatay. 

The  same  year,  PkUip  and  TSupcujuin  sell  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in 
Middleborough,  for  £13.  Humas  the  interpreter,  William^  the  son  of  Tut- 
paquifiy  and  Ber^amin  Churchy  were  witnesses. 

In  1671,  Philip  and  **  Momokam  of  Mattapoisett,"  for  £5,  sell  to  Hujgh  CoUy  of 
Swansey,  shiiiwright,  land  lying  near  a  place  called  Aeashtwak,  in  Dartmouth. 

In  1672,  Philip  sold  to  WHliam  Brenton  and  others,  of  Taunton,  a  tract  to 
the  southward  of  that  town,  containing  twelve  square  miles,  for  £143;  and, 
a  few  days  after,  adjoining  it,  four  square  noiles  more,  to  Constant  SovikwoHL 
Others  were  concerned  in  the  sale  of  the  lareer  tract,  as  is  judged  by  the 
deeds  being  signed  by  NunkampahooneUy  Imnatkum,  alias  ^/mrod,  Chet" 
maughtonf  and  Captain  Annawam,  besides  one  Philip.  Tlumias,  alias  Sank- 
sviiy  was  among  the  witnesses.  The  sale  of  the  last  tract  was  witnessed  by 
Munashumj  alias  Mmrodj  fVbackompawhan,^  and  Captain  Annotoan. 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  sales  of  land  by  Pometacom :  many  other  chiefs 
sold  very  largely,  particularly  Watuspaauin  and  Josias  fVampatuck. 

At  the  court  of  Plimouth,  1673,  "Mr.  Peter  Talmon  of  Rhode  Band  com- 
plained against  Philip  allies  ffewasowanuetty  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  brother 
or  predecessor  of  PakanatDkdt  as  heire  adminnostrator  or  successor  vnto  his 
brother  or  predecessor  WamsUta,  SopaquittA  or  Alexander  deceased,  in  an 
action  on  the  case,  to  the  damage  of  £600  forfeiture  of  a  bond  of  such  a  value, 
bearing  date,  June  the  2dth,  1^1,  giuen  to  the  said  Peter  Talman,  obliging 

*  Called,  in  Mr.  HubbanP*  history,  T^tebt ;  be  was  aflenrards  killed  at  Swansey,  in  the 
beffinniugoT  the  war.    There  is  a  pond  in  Narraganset  of  the  same  name. 

t  Mr.  Bliss,  in  his  Histort  of  Rehobotu,  64,  65,  has  printed  this  deed  from  the 
original. 

IThe  place  where  Cook  lived  is  now  included  in  New  Bedford. 

j  Probably  "  Pfrilij/s  old  uncle  AAkompoin:' 

I  That  is,  nicknamed  Alexander,  according  to  the  French  mode  of  expression ;  oh  par  sobri- 
quet Alexander,  as  I  imag^ine.  Mr.  Hubbard  says  of  Philip,  (NarraUve,  10,)  that,  *'  for  his 
■mbiiious  and  haughty  spirit,  [he  was]  nicknamed /Cir^  Philip." 
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him  the  said  WamnUa  allies  JJkxfmdtr  to  make  good  to  him,  his  heires  and  a 
deed  of  gift  of  a  considerable  track  of  land  att  ^powett  and  places  adjacent, 
as  in  the  said  deed  is  more  particularly  expressed ;  for  want  wherof  tlie 
complainant  is  greatly  damniiyed." 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Plimouth  towards  WamsvUc^ 
PometaconCs  elder  brother,  and  other  neighboring  Indians,  made  them  alwayi 
suspicious  of  the  chief  sachem,  as  it  had  their  neighbors  before  in  the  case 
of  Mianiunnomohy  or  whether  PkUip  were  in  reality  ^  contriving  mischief" 
the  same  year  of  his  coming  in  chief  sachem,  remains  a  question,  to  this  day, 
with  those  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times. 

The  old  benevolent  sachem  MasstuoUj  alias  Woosameqtdn^  having  died  in 
the  winter  of  1661-2,  as  we  believe,  but  few  months  after  died  also  Mtxcmdtry 
PkUip^s  elder  brother  and  predecessor,  when  Philip  himself,  by  the  order  of 
succession,  came  to  be  chief  of  the  Wampanoags. 

PkUip  having  by  letter  complained  to  the  court  of  Plimouth  of  some  in- 
juries, at  their  October  term,  1668,  they  say,  ^  In  answer  unto  a  letter  from 
PkUip,  the  sachem  of  Pokanokett,  &c^  by  way  of  petition  requesting  the 
court  for  justice  against  Francis  Wastj  [Wtk^  for  wrong  done  bv  him  to  one 
of  his  men  about  a  pm  taken  from  him  by  the  said  WaH;  as  also  for  wrong 
done  unto  some  swme  of  the  said  Indian's.  The  court  have  ordered  the 
case  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  selectmen  of  Taunton  ;  and  in  case 
it  be  not  by  them  ended,  that  it  be  referred  unto  the  next  March  court  at 
Plimouth  to  be  ended."  How  the  case  turned  we  have  not  found.  But  for 
an  Indian  to  gain  his  point  at  an  English  court,  unless  his  case  were  an  ex- 
ceeding strong  one,  was,  we  apprehend,  a  rare  occurrence. 

**He  was  no  sooner  s^led  sachem,**  says  Dr.  /.  MaHher^  **but  immediately, 
in  the  year  1662,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of  his  bloody  treachery 
against  the  English."  This  author  wrote  at  the  close  of  Philipl*s  war,  when 
very  few  could  speak  of  Indians,  without  discovering  great  bitterness.  Mr. 
Morton^  is  the  first  who  mentions  Mdacomd  in  a  printed  work,  which,  beinff 
before  any  difficulty  with  him,  is  in  a  more  becoming  manner.  ^  This  year,'' 
fl662,)  he  observes, "  upon  occasion  of  some  suspicion  of  some  plot  intended 
by  the  Indians  against  the  English,  PkUip,  the  sachem  of  Pokanoke^  other- 
wise called  Met^xnn,  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  held  at  Plimouth, 
August  6,  did  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  that  amity  and  friendship 
that  hath  formerly  been  between  the  governor  of  Plimouth  and  his  deceased 
father  and  brother." 

The  court  expressing  their  vnllingness  to  remain  his  friends,  he  signed  the 
articles  prepared  by  them,  acknowledging  himself  a  subject  of  the  king  of 
Elnglano,  thus : — 

**  The  mark  of  "^  Phillip,  sachtm 
of  PocanakeU, 
Tlu  mark  of  <3  Vncumpowett, 
vnkell  to  the  aboue  said  sackm,^ 

The  following  persons  were  present,  and  witnessed  this  act  ofPkUip^  and 
his  great  captain  Uncompoin : — 

•     **  John  Sabs AMON, 
Tlie  mark  FTl  o/* Francis,  sackem  ofNcmsd^ 
The  mark  DI  q/*NiMROD  alias  Pumpasa, 
The  mark  7f  of  PuNcxquANECK, 
Hie  mark  ^  o/'AquETEquE8H."t 

Of  the  uneasiness  and  concern  of  the  English  at  this  period,  from  the 
hostile  movements  of  Philip,  Mr.  Hubbard,  we  presume,  was  not  informed; 
or  so  important  an  event  would  not  have  been  omitted  in  his  minute  and 
valuable  history.  Mr.  MorUm,  as  we  before  stated,  and  Mr.  Mather  mention 
it,  but  neither  of  these,  or  any  writer  since,  to  this  day,  has  made  the  matter 
appear  in  its  true  ligh^  from  their  neglect  to  produce  the  names  of  those 
that  appeared  with  the  sachem. 

*  Relaiiooi  72.       f  In  bis  N.  En^taod's  MemoriiU.        t  From  the  records  in  manuscript. 
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For  about  nine  yean  Bucceeding  1660,  ywy  little  m  recorded  concoinng 
PhUw.  Dmne  tins  time,  he  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
English  neighbors,  learned  their  weakness  and  his  own  strength,  which 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  until  his  fiital  war  of  1675^  For,  during 
this  period,  not  only  their  additional  numbers  gained  tbem  power,  but  their 
arms  were  greatly  strencthened  by  the  Fjigiish  instruments  of  war  put  into 
their  hands.  12ag«r  IViUiams  had  early  brought  the  Narragansets  into  fii^id- 
ship  with  Miammmi,  which  alliance  gained  additional  strength  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  young  Mdacom/d.  And  here  we  may  look  for  a  main  cause  of  that 
war,  although  the  death  of^^exaruUr  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  early 
historians,  as  almost  the  only  one.  The  continual  broils  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Narragansets,  (we  name  the  English  first,  as  they  were  generally 
the  aggressors,^  could  not  be  unknown  to  PkUw;  and  if  his  countrymen 
were  wronged  he  knew  it  And  what  fiiend  wiU  see  another  abused,  with- 
out feeling  a  glow  of  resentment  in  his  breast  ?  And  who  will  wonder,  if, 
when  these  abuses  had  foUowed  each  other,  repetition  upon  repetition,  for 
a  series  of  years,  that  they  should  at  last  break  out  into  open  war?  The 
Narraganset  chieft  were  not  conspicuous  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak ; 
there  were  several  of  them,  but  no  one  appears  to  have  had  a  general  com- 
mand or  ascendency  orer  the  rest ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  tha: 
they  imanimously  reposed  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  PkU^.  Nimgrd  was 
at  this  time  ffrown  old,  and  though,  for  many  years  after  the  murder  of 
Mioaidwnnomok,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  chief  authority,  jret  pusillanimity 
was  always  rather  a  predominant  trait  in  his  character.  His  age  had  prob- 
ably caused  his  withdrawal  fix>m  the  others,  cm  their  resolution  to  second 
Phdip,  Cantmthet  was  at  this  period  the  most  conspicuous ;  Pvmham  next ; 
Potokj  Magnus,  the  squaw-sachem,  whose  husband,  Mriksahy  had  been  dead 
several  years ;  and  lastly  Mattatoag. 

Before  proceeding  with  later  events,  the  following  short  narrative,  illus- 
trative of  a  peculiar  custom,  may  not  be  improperly  introduced.  PMLip,  as 
tradition  reports,  made  an  expedition  to  Nantucket  in  1665,  to  punish  an 
Indian  who  had  profaned  the  name  of  Maasasoit,  his  father ;  and,  as  it  was 
an  observance  or  law  among  them,  that  whoever  should  speak  evil  of  the 
dead  should  be  put  to  death,  PhiHp  went  there  with  an  armed  force  to  exe- 
cute this  law  upon  Gibb$,  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  his  desien,  for  one 
of  Gibh^s  friends,  understanding  PkUiji^i  intention,  ran  to  him  and  gave  him 
notice  of  it,  iust  in  time  for  him  to  escape ;  not,  however,  without  great  ex- 
ertions, for  PhUw  came  once  in  si^ht  orhun,  after  pursuing  him  some  time 
amonff  the  English  fix>m  house  to  nouse ;  but  Gibhi,  by  leaping  a  bank,  sot 
out  of  siffht,  and  so  escaped.  Philip  would  not  leave  the  island  until  the 
English  bad  ransomed  John  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  nearly  all  the  money 
upon  the  island*  Gibba  was  a  Christian  Indian,  and  his  Indian  name  was 
AaBaBomoogh,  He  was  a  preacher  to  his  countrymen  in  1674,  at  which  time 
there  were  belonging  to  his  church  30  members. 

What  grounds  the  English  had,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1671,  for  suspect- 
ing that  a  plot  was  going  forward  for  their  destruction,  cannot  satisfactorily 
be  ascertained ;  but  it  is  evident  there  were  some  warlike  preparations  made 
by  the  great  chief,  which  very  much  alarmed  the  En^ish,  as  in  thi  life  of 
Awashonks  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice.  Their  suspicions  were 
flirther  confirmed  when  they  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Taunton  and  make 
known  the  causes  for  his  operations ;  as  he  discovered  ^  shyness,"  and  a  re- 
luctance to  comply.  At  lengdi,  on  the  10th  of  April,  this  year,  he  came  to  a 
place  about  four  miles  from  Taunton,  accompanied  with  a  band  of  his  war- 
riors, attired,  armed  and  painted  as  for  a  warlike  expedition.  From  this 
place  he  sent  messengers  to  Taunton,  to  invite  the  English  to  come  and 
treat  with  him.  The  governor  either  was  afitud  to  meet  tne  chief,  or  thought 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  therefore  sent  sev^vl 

*  For  some  of  what  we  have  given  above,  lee  1  CoU.  Mats.  Hist.  8oc.  iii.  159,  fumisbed 
lor  that  work  by  Mr.  Zaccheus  Macy,  whose  ancestor,  it  is  said,  assbted  in  secreting 
A**agamoogh. 

In  a  late  work,  Hist.  NantuckeU  by  Obed  Macy,  an  acconnt  of  the  afiair  is  given,  but  with 
?  variation  from  the  above. 
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persons,  amon^  whom  was  Roger  WiUiamSy  to  inform  him  of  then-  determi* 
nation,  and  then*  good  disposition  towards  him,  and  to  urge  his  attendance  at 
Taunton.  He  agreed  to  go,  and  hostages  were  left  in  the  bands  of  his 
warriors  to  warrant  his  safe  return.  On  coming  near  the  village  with  a  few 
of  his  warriors,  he  made  a  stop,  which  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  b^ 
the  warlike  parade  of  iho  English,  many  of  whom  were  for  immediately  at- 
tacking him.  These  Were  the  Pliroouth  people  that  recommended  this  rash- 
ness, but  they  were  prevented  bv  the  commissioners  from  Massachusetts,  who 
met  here  with  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to  confer  with  PhUip, 

In  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  a  council  should  be  held  m  the  meeting- 
house, one  side  of  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  the  other  by 
the  English.  Philip  had  alleged  that  the  English  injured  the  planted  land's 
of  his  people,  but  this,  the  English  say,  was  in  no  wise  sustained.  He  said 
bis  warlike  preparations  were  not  against  the  English,  but  the  Narra^ansets, 
which  the  English  also  say  was  proved  to  his  face  to  be  iklse ;  and  that  this 
so  confounded  him,  that  he  confessed  the  whole  plot,  and  *^that  it  was  tlie 
naughtiness  of  his  own  heart  that  put  him  upon  tnat  rebellion,  and  nothing 
of  any  provocation  from  the  Englisk"  *  Therefore,  with  four  of  his  counsel 
Ion,  whose  names  were  Tavoaer,  Captain  ffispolUj  fFoonkaponehunt^  [Unkon^ 
9otn,1  and  Ntmrod,  he  signed  a  submission,  and  an  engagement  of  friendship, 
whicn  also  stipulated  that  he  should  give  up  all  the  arms  among  his  people, 
into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  to  be  kept  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment should  "  see  reason."  f 

The  English  of  Massachusetts,  having  acted  as  umpires  in  this  afKur,  were 
looked  to,  by  both  parties,  on  the  next  cailse  of  complaint  PtMp  having 
delivered  the  arms  which  himself,  and  men  had  with  them  at  Taunton,  I 
promised  to  deliver  the  rest  at  Plimouth  by  a  certain  time.  But  they  not 
being  delivered  according  to  agreement,  and  some  other  differences  occurring, 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  Boston  from  Plimouth,  to  make  complaint ;  but 
PhUip^  perhaps,  understanding  what  was  intended,  was  quite  as  early  at  Bos- 
ton in  person  ;§  and,  by  his  address,  did  not  fail  to  be  well  received,  and  a 
&vorable  report  of  him  was  returned  to  Plimouth ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
proposals  that  commissioners  from  all  the  United  Colonics  should  meet 
Pkuip  at  Plimouth,  where  all  difficulties  might  be  settled.  This  meeting  took 
place  the  same  year,  Septembel^  1671,  and  the  issue  of  the  meeting  was  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  at  Taunton.  •'The  conclusion  was,"  says  Mr. 
iW(rf^,||  **  Phili]^  acknowledged  his  offence,  and  was  appointed  to  give  a  sum 
of  money  to  defray  the  charges  which  his  insolent  clamors  had  put  the  colo- 
ny unto.* 

As  usual,  several  articles  were  drawn  up  by  the  English,  of  what  PkUip 
was  to  submit  to,  to  which  we  find  the  names  of  three  only  of  his  captains  or 
counsellors,  Uncompaen^  who  was  his  uncle,ir  fFotokom,  and  Samkanuu 

Great  stress  in  those  days  was  laid  on  the  Indians  submitting  themselves 
as  **  subjects  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  England.**  This  thev  did  only  to  get 
rid  of  the  importunity  of  the  English,  as  their  course  immediately  afterwards 
invariably  showed. 

The  articles  which  the  goVemtnent  of  Plimouth  drew  up  at  this  time,  for 
PhXLip  to  sign,  were  not  so  illiberal  as  might  be  imagined,  were  we  not  to 
produce  some  of  them.    Article  second  reads,^- 

"I  \Philip^  am  willing,  and  do  promise  td  pay  unto  the  government  of  Plim- 
outh JblOO,  in  such  things  as  I  have ;  but  1  would  entreat  the  favor  that  I 
might  have  three  vears  to  pay  it  in,  fbrasmuch  as  I  cannot  do  it  at  present" 
'  nd  in  article  third,  he  promises  ^  to  send  unto  the  governor,  or  whom  be  shall 
aint,  five  wolves'  heads,  \fht  can  gd  them ;  or  as  many  as  he  can  procure^ 

.    *. Hubbard,  Indian  Wars,  11,  Ist  edition. 

t  The  articles  of  this  treaty  may  be  leen  hi  Hutbardj  MxHur,  and  Hutehinnm*9  historiet 
ikej  amount  to  little,  and  we  tbeiefore  omit  (hem. 

t  Mather's  Relation,  73. 

^  Perhaps  this  was  the  time  Mr.  Jotsdifn  saw  him  there  richly  capariaoned,  as  will  bert 
•Aer  be  mentioned.  y  MatheHa  Relation,  7^ 

1  CaUed  by  Clmrt^,  AkkoH^fHtin,    Hist.  Kiog  P/u/^'t  IVttr,  110  of  toy  edition. 
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until  they  come  to  five  wolves'  heads  yearly."    These  articles  were  dated* 
29  Sept  1671,  and  were  signed  by 

The  mark  P  ^Phillip; 

Hie  nuark  T  ^  Wohkowpahenitt  ; 

Tliemark  V  ^Wuttakooseeim; 

7^  nuark  T  ^Sonxahuhoo  ; 

TTie  mark  2  ^  Woohashum, 
alias  NnniOD ; 

7^  marl:  Y  o/*  Woospasuck, 
alias  Captain. 

On  the  3  Nov.  following,  PkUip  accompanied  Takantjanma  to  Plimouth,  to 
make  his  submission,  which  he  aid,  and  acknowledged,  by  a  writing,  that  he 
would  adhere  to  the  articles  signed  by  PkUw  and  the  others,  the  29  Sept. 
before.  Tokamona  was  brother  to  Awa^umks,  and,  at  this  time,  was  sachem 
of  Seconet,  or  Saconett    He  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  Narragansets-f 

A  general  disarming  of  the  neighboring  Indians  was  undertaken  during  the 
spring  and  sununer  of  1671,  and  nothing  but  trouble  could  have  been  expect- 
ed to  follow. 

That  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important 
era  in  the  biography  of  Philip,  we  will  lay  before  the  reader  all  the  unpub- 
lished information  mmished  by  the  records.^  Having  met  in  June,  1671, 
**  The  court  ^of  PlimouthJ  determins  all  the  guns  in  our  hands,  that  did  be- 
long to  Philip,  are  justly  forfeit ;  and  do  at  the  present  order  the  dividing  of 
them,  to  be  kept  at  the  several  towns,  according  to  their  equal  proportions, 
until  October  court  next,  and  then  to  be  at  the  court's  dispose,  as  reason  may 
appear  to  them,  and  then  to  belong  unto  the  towns,  if  not  otherwise  disposed 
of  oy  the  court 

M  That  which  the  court  grounds  their  judgment  upon  is, — ^For  that  at  the 
treaty  at  Taunton,  Philip  and  his  council  did  acknowledge  that  they  had  been 
in  a  preparation  for  war  against  us ;  and  that  not  grounded  upon  any  injury 
sustained  from  us,  nor  provocation  given  bv  us,  but  from  their  naughty  hearts, 
and  because  he  had  formerly  violated  and  broken  solemn  covenants  made 
and  renewed  to  us ;  he  then  freely  tendered,  {not  being  in  a  capacity  to  be 
kept  faithful  by  any  other  bonds,)  to  resign  up  all  his  English  arms,  for  our 
fiiture  security  in  that  respect  He  failed  ereatly  m  the  performance  thereof 
by  secret[ly]  conveying  away,  and  carrying  nome  several  guns,  that  mif ht  and 
should  have  been  then  delivered,  and  not  giving  them  up  since,  according  to 
his  engagement ;  nor  so  far  as  is  in  his  power ;  as  appears  in  that  many  guns 
are  kiK>wn  still  to  be  amongst  the  Indians  that  live  by  him,  and  [he]  not  so 
much  as  giving  order  to  some  of  his  men,  that  are  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, about  the  bringing  in  of  their  arms. 

^  In  his  endeavoring,  smce  the  treaty  [at  Taunton,]  to  render  us  odious  to 
our  neighbor  colony  by  felse  reports,  complaints  and  suffgestions ;  and  his 
refusuiff  or  avoiding  a  treaty  with  us  concerning  those  and  other  matters  that 
are  justly  offensive  to  us,  notwithstanding  his  late  engagement,  aa  well  as  for 
mer,  to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  the  authoritv  of  this  colony. 

^It  was  also  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  arn*3  of  the  Indians  of  Namas- 
sakett  and  Assowamsett,  that  were  fetehed  in  by  Major  Jfinslowy  and  those  that 
were  with  him,  are  confiscated,  and  forfeit,  from  the  said  Indians,  for  the 
grounds  above  expressed ;  they  being  in  a  compliance  with  PkUlipe  in  his 
late  plot:  And  yet  would  neither  by  our  ffovernor*s  order,  nor  by  Phillip^s 
desire,  bring  in  their  arms,  as  was  engaged  by  the  treaty ;  and  the  said  guns 
are  ordered  by  the  court  to  the  major  and  his  company  for  their  satis&ction, 
in  that  expedition.  ^ 

^  This  court  have  agreed  and  voted  "  to  send  *^  some  "  forces  to  ^  Saconetno 
feteh  in  "  the  arms  among  the  Indiana  there. 

*  There  is  no  date,  but  the  year,  set  to  any  printed  copy  of  this  treaty.  Mr.  Hubbard  by 
mistake  oniiued  it,  and  those  who  have  since  written,  have  not  ^ven  themselves  the  pleasure 
•f  recurriiir  to  the  records. 

^  See  Church,  39.  t  Plimouth  Colony  Records,  in  manuscript. 
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If  then,  therefore,  these  Indians  had  not  aheady  become  hostile,  no  one  would 
marvel  had  it  now  become  the  case.  Bows  and  arrows  were  almost  entirely 
out  of  use.  Guns  had  so  far  superseded  them,  that  undoubtedly  many  scarce 
could  use  them  with  effect,  in  procuring  themselves  game :  Nor  could  it  be 
expected  otherwise,  for  the  English  had,  by  nearly  40  years'  intercourse,  ren- 
dered their  arms  far  more  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Indians  than  to  their 
own :  hence  their  unwillingness  to  part  with  them.  Philip^  it  is  said,  directed 
the  Middleborough  Indians  to  give  up  their  ^n&  His  object  in  this  was  to 
pacify  the  English,  judging  that  if  war  should  hegin,  these  Indians  would  join 
the  English,  or  at  least  many  of  them ;  and,  therefore,  it  affected  his  cause  but 
little  which  party  ][k>sses8ed  them ;  but  not  so  with  his  immediate  followers,  us 
we  have  just  seen  m  the  record. 

A  council  of  war  having  convened  at  Pliraouth,  23  August,  1671,  the  follow- 
ing, besides  the  matters  alrieady  expressed,  they  took  into  consideration :  PkUip^s 
**  entertaining  of  many  strange  Indians,  which  might  portend  danger  towards 
us.  In  spNBcul  by  his  entertaining  of  divers  Saconett  Indians,  professed  ene- 
mies to  this  colony,  and  this  against  cood  counsel  given  him  by  his  friends. 
The  premises  considered  [the  councD]  do  unanimously  agree  and  conclude, 
that  tne  said  PhiUiv  hath  violated  [the]  covenant  plighted  with  this  colony  at 
Taunton  in  April  last 

^2.  It  is  unanimously  agreed  and  concluded  by  the  said  council,  that  we  are 
necessarily  called  to  cause  the  said  sachem  to  make  his  personal  appearance  to 
make  his  purgation,  in  reference  to  the  premises ;  which,  in  case  oi^his  refusal, 
the  council,  according  to  what  at  present  appears,  do  determin  it  necessary  to 
endeavor  his  reducement  by  force ;  inasmucn  as  the  controversy  which  hath 
seemed  to  lie  more  inmiediately  between  him  and  us,  doth  concern  all  the  Eng- 
lish plantations.  It  is,  therefore,  determined  to  state  the  case  to  our  neighbor 
colonies  of  the  Maasachusetts  and  Rhode  Ishmd ;  and  if,  by  their  weighty  ad- 
vice to  the  contrary,  we  are  not  diverted  from  our  present  determinations,  to 
signify  unto  them,  that  if  they  look  upon  themselves  concerned  to  engage  in  tlie 
case  with  us  against  a  common  enemy,  it  shall  be  well  accepted  as  a  neigh- 
borly kindness,  which  we  shall  hold  ourselves  obliged  to  repay,  when  Provi- 
dence may  so  dispose  that  we  have  opportunity. 

**  Accordin  jfly,  letters  were  despatched  and  sent  from  the  council,  one  imto 
the  said  Pfdllip  die  said  sachem,  to  require  his  personal  appearance  at  Plymouth, 
on  the  13th  day  of  September  next,  in  reference  to  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned against  him.  This  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  James  Walker^  one  of  the 
council,  and  he  was  ordered  to  request  the  company  of  Mr.  Roger  WilUtvna 
and  Mr,  James  Brounty  to  go  with  him  at  the  delivery  of  the  said  letter.  And 
another  letter  was  sent  to  the  governor  and  council  of  the  Massachusetts  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  Dreeman,  one  of  our  magiBtrates,  and  a  thurd  was  directed  to 
the  ffovemor  and  council  of  Rhode  Island,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hinckley 
and  Mr.  Constant  Southworth,  two  other  of  our  magistrates,  who  are  ordered  by 
our  council  with  the  letter,  to  unfold  our  present  state  of  matters  relating  to  the 
premises,  and  to  certify  them,  also,  more  certainly  of  the  time  of  the  meetuig 
toffether,  in  reference  to  engagement  with  the  Indians,  if  there  be  a  going  forth, 
which  will  be  on  the  20  of  September  next. 

^  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  council,  that  those  formerly  pressed  shall 
remain  under  the  same  impressment,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  said  coun- 
cil, on  the  13  day  of  Sept  next,  and  so  also  until  the  intended  expedition  is 
issued,  unless  they  shall  see  cause  to  alter  them,  or  add  or  detract  from  them, 
as  occasion  may  require :  And  that  all  other  matters  remain  as  they  were, 
in  way  of  preparation  to  the  said  expedition,  until  we  shall  see  the  mind  of 
God  nirther  by  the  particulars  forenamed,  improved  for  that  purpose. 

^  It  vras  further  ordered  by  the  council,  that  all  the  towns  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion shall,  in  the  interim,  be  solicitously  careful  to  provide  for  their  safety,  by 
convenient  watches  and  wardings,  and  cajrrymg  then*  arms  to  the  meetings  on 
the  Lord's  days,  in  such  manner,  as  will  beist  stand  with  their  particulars,  and 
the  common  safety. 

**  And  in  particular  they  order,  that  a  guard  shall  be  provided  for  the  safety 
of  the  govemor's  person,  during  the  time  of  the  above-namdd  troubles  and  ex- 
peditions. 

18 
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**  And  the  council  were  summoned  by  the  preeident,  [the  govenior  of  nim- 
outh,]  to  make  their  perMnal  appemnce  at  Plymouth,  on  the  13th  day  of 
Sept  next,  to  attend  such  further  busmess  as  shall  be  then  presented  by  Provi- 
dence, in  referenoe  to  the  premises.  [Without  any  intermediate  entry,  the 
records  proceed :] 

''On  the  13  Sept  1671,  the  council  of  war  appeared,  according  to  their  sum- 
mons, but  mUip  the  sachem  appeared  not;  but  instead  thereof  repaired  to  the 
Massachusetts,  and  made  complaint  against  us  to  divers  of  the  gentlemen  iu 
place  there ;  who  wrote  to  our  governor,  by  way  of  persuasion,  to  advise  the 
council  to  a  compliance  with  tl^  said  sachem,  and  tendered  their  help  in  the 
achieving  thereof;  declaring,  in  sum,  that  they  resented  not  his  onence  so 
deeply  as  we  did,  and  that  they  doubted  whether  the  covenants  and  encage- 
ments  that  PkUlio  and  his  predecessors  had  plighted  with  us,  would  utaiDly 
import  that  he  haa  subjected  himself^  and  people,  and  country  to  us  any  further 
than  as  in  a  neighborly  and  friendly  correspondency." 

Thus,  whether  Phuxp  had  been  able  by  misrepresentation  to  lead  the  court 
of  Massachusetts  into  a  conviction  that  his  designs  had  not  been  fairly  set  forth 
by  Plimouth,  or  whether  it  be  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  that  body  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  grounds  of  complaint,  and,  therefore, 
considered  Plimouth  nearly  as  much  in  eiTor  as  Philip^  by  assuming  authority 
not  belonging  to  them,  is  a  case,  we  apprehend,  not  difficult  to  be  settled  by  the 
reader.    The  record  continues : — 

"  The  council  havinff  deliberated  upon  the  premises,  despatched  awav  letters, 
declaring  their  thankful  acceptance  of  their  kind  profier,  and  invited  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  they  [the  latter]  then  being 
there  in  the  Bay,  [Boston,]  and  some  other  gentlemen  to  come  to  Pfymouth  and 
afford  us  their  help:  And,  accordingly,  on  the  24  of  Sept  1671,  Mr.  John  Winr 
thropy  Gov.  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Gen.  Lcverttty  Mr.  Thos,  Dan/oHh^  Cam.  fVnu 
Dams^  with  divers  others,  came  to  Plimouth,  and  had  a  fair  and  dejiberate 
hearing  of  the  controversy  between  our  colony  and  the  said  sachem  Phillip,  he 
being  personally  present ;  there  being  also  competent  interpreters,  both  English 
and  Indians.  At  which  meeting  it  was  proved  by  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
conviction  of  the  said  PhUlip^  and  satisfaction  of  all  that  audience,  both  [to]  the 
said  gentlemen  and  others,  that  he  had  broken  his  covenant  niade  with  our 
colony  at  Taunton  in  April  last,  in  divers  particulars :  as  also  carried  very  un- 
kindly unto  us  divers  ways. 

^  1.  In  that  he  "  had  neglected  to  bring  in  his  arms,  ahhou^  <*  competent 
time,  yea  his  time  enlarged  **  to  do  it  in,  as  before  stated.  ^\  That  he  had 
carried  insolently  and  proudly  towards  us  on  several  occasions,  in  refusing  to 
come  down  to  our  court  (when  sent  for)  to  have  speech  with  him,  to  procure 
a  rjffht  understanding  of  matters  in  difierence  betwixt  us." 

This,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  wretchedly  sorry  complaint  That  an  independ- 
ent chief  should  refuse  to  obey  his  neighbors  whenever  they  had  ammdto 
command  him,  of  the  justness  of  whose  mandates  he  was  not  to  inquire,  surely 
calls  for  no  comment  of  ours.  Besides,  did  PhUip  not  do  as  he  agreed  at 
Taunton  ? — ^which  was,  that  in  case  of  future  troubles,  both  parties  should  lay 
their  complaints  before  Massachusetts,  and  abide  by  their  decision  ? 

The  3d  charge  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  was  stated  by  the  council  of  war, 
namely,  harboring  and  abettmg  divers  Indians  not  his  own  men,  but  **  vaga- 
bonds, our  profened  enemies,  who  leaving  their  own  sachem  were  harbored 
by  him." 

The  4th  has  likewise  been  stated,  which  contains  the  complaint  of  his  going 
to  Massachusetts,  *^  with  several  of  his  council,  endeavoring  to  insinuate  him- 
self mto  the  magistrates,  and  to  misrepresent  matters  unto  them,"  which  amounts 
to  little  else  but  an  accusation  against  Massachusetts,  as,  from  what  has  been 
before  stated,  it  seems  that  the  "gentlemen  in  place  there  "  had,  at  least  in  part, 
been  convinced  that  PhUip  was  not  so  much  in  fault  as  their  friends  of  Plim- 
outh had  pretended. 

^  5.  That  he  had  shewed  great  incivility  to  divers  of  ours  at  several  times ;  in 
special  unto  Mr.  Jamea  Brawny  who  was  sent  by  the  court  on  special  occasion, 
as  a  messenger  unto  him ;  and  unto  Hugh  Cole  at  anotlier  time,  &c. 

"The  gent'emen  forenamed  taking  notice  of  the  premises,  having  fully  heard 
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what  the  flaid  PkSlip  oould  say  for  himself^  htt?iDg  firee  liberty  ao  to  do  without 
iDterruption,  adjudged  that  he  had  done  us  a  sreat  deal  of  wron^  and  injury, 
(respecting  the  premises,)  and  also  abused  mem  by  carrying  hes  and  fidse 
stones  to  uem,  and  so  misrepresenting  matters  unto  them ;  and  they  persuaded 
him  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  and  to  seek  for  reconciliation, 
expressing  themselves,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  what  he  asserted 
to  the  government  in  the  Bay,  and  what  he  could  now  make  out  conceminft 
his  pretended  wrongs ;  and  such  had  been  the  wrong  and  damage  that  he  had 
done  and  procured  unto  the  colony,  as  ought  not  to  be  borne  without  compe- 
tent reparation  and  sadsfaction ;  yea,  that  he,  by  his  insolencies,  had  (in  prooa- 
bility)  occasioned  more  mischief  from  the  Indians  amongst  them,  than  hail 
fallen  out  in  many  years  before ;  they  persuaded  him,  therefore,  to  humble  him- 
self unto  the  magistrates,  and  to  amend  his  ways,  if  he  expected  peace ;  and 
that,  if  he  went  on  in  his  refractory  way,  he  must  expect  to  smart  for  it." 

The  commissioners  finally  drew  up  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  before  spo- 
ken, and  Philip  and  his  counsellors  subscribed  it;  and  thus  ended- the  chief 
events  of  1671. 

A  very  short  time  before  the  war  of  1675  conmienced,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  sent  an  ambassador  to  PhUip,  to  demand  of  him  why  he  would 
make  war  upon  the  English,  and  re<}ue8ted  him,  at  the  same  tune,  to  enter  into 
a  treaty.    The  sachem  made  him  this  answer:— 

"  Your  gotfernor  iabuta  subject  of  King  Charles  •  of  England.  I  shall  not 
treat  wUh  a  subject  I  shall  treat  of  peac€  only  trilh  the  king,  my  brother.  When 
he  comes,  I  am  ready.**  f 

This  is  literal,  almough  we  have  changed  the  order  of  the  words  a  little,  and 
is  worthy  of  a  place  upon  the  same  page  with  the  speech  of  the  famous  Porus, 
when  taken  captive  by  Mexander.  X 

We  meet  with  nothing  of  importance  until  the  death  of  Sassamon,  in  1674, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  charged  upon  PMip,  and  was  the  cause  of  bringing 
about  the  war  with  him  a  year  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  This  event  pre- 
maturely discovered  his  intentions,  which  occasioned  the  partial  recantation  of 
the  NarragansetB,  who,  it  is  reported,  were  to  furnish  4000  men,  to  be  ready  to 
fall  upon  Uie  English  in  1676.  Concert,  therefore,  was  viranting ;  and  although 
nearly  all  the  Narragansets  ultimately  joined  against  the  Engliidi,  yet  the  pow- 
erfVd  effect  of  a  general  simultaneous  movement  was  lost  to  the  Indians. 
Philip*s  own  people,  many  of  whom  were  so  disconcerted  at  the  unexpected 
beginning  of  the  war,  continued  some  time  to  waver,  doubting  which  side  tQ 
show  themselves  in  favor  of;  and  it  was  only  firom  their  bemg  without  the 
vicinity  of  the  English,  or  unprotected  by  them,  that  determined  theu*  course, 
which  was,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  favor  ofPhUip.  Even  the  praying  Indians, 
had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  would,  no  douDt,many  of  them,  have  declared 
in  his  favor  also,  as  a  great  many  really  did. 

Until  the  execution  of  the  three  Indians,  supposed  to  be  the  murderers  of 
Sassamon,  no  hostility  was  conmiitted  by  Philip  or  his  warriors.  About  the 
time  of  their  trial,  he  was  said  to  be  marching  his  men  ^  up  and  down  the 
country  in  arms,"  but  when  it  vras  knovm  that  they  were  executed,  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  many  of  his  young  men,  who,  having  tent  their  wives  and 
children  to  Narraganset,  upon  the  24ui  of  June,  provoked  the  people  of  Svran- 
sey,  by  killing  their  catde,  and  other  injurie8,§  until  they  fired  upon  them  and 

•  CharUs  II.,  whose  reiffn  was  from  1660  to  1676. 

t  Old  Indian  Cbrooiele,68. 

X  The  conqueror  asked  him  how  he  would  be  treated,  who,  m  two  words,  replied, "  Like  a 
king."  Being  asked  if  he  had  do  other  request  to  make,  he  said.  **  No.  Every  thing"  is 
comprehended  in  that."  {Plutarch^s  Life  of  Alexander.)  We  could  wish,  that  the  En^isli 
conquerors  bad  acted  with  as  much  magnaniroity  towards  the  Indians,  as  Alexander  diil 
towards  those  he  overcame.    Poms  was  treated  as  be  had  desired. 

^  "  In  the  mean  time  King  PAs/ipmustered  up  about  600  of  his  men,  and  arms  them  com- 
pleat  'j  and  bad  gotten  about  8  or  900  of  his  oeignboring  Indian»f  and  likewise  arms  them  com- 
pleat ;  (i.  e.  guns,  powder  and  bullets;)  but  how  many  he  hath  engaged  to  be  of  his  party« 
18  unknown  to  any  among  us.  The  last  spring,  several  Indians  were  seen  in^  small  parties, 
about  Rehoboth  a/id  Swtmsey,  which  not  a  little  aflrigfated  the  inhabitants.  Who  demanding 
the  reason  of  them,  wherefore  it  was  so  f  Answer  was  made,  That  they  were  only  on  their 
•wn  defence,  for  they  understood  that  the  EngHsh  intended  to  cut  them  off.    About  the  90tb 
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Allied  one,  which  was  a  signal  to  commence  the  war,  and  what  they  had  de- 
sired ;  for  the  superstitious  notion  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  that  the  party 
who  fired  the  first  eim  would  be  conouered.*  They  had  probably  been  made 
to  believe  this  by  the  English  themselves. 

It  was  upon  a  fast  day  that  this  great  drama  was  opened.  As  the  people 
were  returning  from  meeting,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  when  one 
was  killed  and  two  wound^  Two  others,  going  for  a  surgeon,  were  killed 
on  their  way.  In  another  part  of  the  town,  six  others  were  killed  the  same 
day.  Swansey  was  in  the  midst  o£PkUip^s  country,  and  his  men  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  walks  of  the  English  as  they  were  themselves. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  PkUip  directed  this  attack,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  said  that  it  was  against  his  wishes.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
hostility  and  great  desire  to  rid  his  country  of  the  white  intruders ;  for  had  he 
not  reason  to  say, 

"  Exarsere  ignes  animo :  subtt  ira,  cadentem 
Ulcisci  pairiam,  et  sceleratas  sumere  poena^  ? " 

The  die  was  cast  No  other  ahemative  appeared,  but  to  ravage,  bum  and 
destroy  as  fast  as  was  in  his  power.  There  had  been  no  considerable  war  for 
a  long  time,  either  among  themselves  or  with  the  English,  and,  therefore,  nu- 
merous young  warriors  from  the  neighboring  tribes,  entered  into  his  cause 
with  ereat  anlor ;  eager  to  perform  exploits,  such  as  had  been  recounted  to 
them  by  their  sires,  and  such  as  they  had  long  waited  an  opportunity  to  achieve. 
The  time,  they  conceived,  had  now  arrived,  and  their  souls  expanded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greamess  of  the  imdertaking.  To  conquer  the  Endish !  to  lead 
captive  their  Imughty  lords!  must  have  been  to  them  thoughts  of  vast  magni- 
tude, and  exhilarating  in  the  highest  degree. 

Town  afler  town  &11  before  them,  and  when  the  English  forces  marched  in 
one  direction,  thev  were  burning  and  laving  waste  in  another.  A  part  of 
Taunton,  Middlei>on>ugh,  and  Dartmouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocasset,  upon 
Narrasanset  Bay,  soon  followed  the  destruction  of  Swansey,  which  was  burnt 
immediately  after  the  24th  of  June,  on  being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants. 

Thouffh  now  in  ereat  consternation,  the  people  of  Swansey  and  its  vicinity 
did  not  forget  to  make  known  their  distressed  situation  by  sending  runners  with 
the  utmost  despatch  to  Boston  and  Plimouth  for  assistance.  ** But,"  says  our 
chronicler  of  tnat  day,  "  before  any  came  to  them,  they  of  both  towns,  Kebo- 
both  and  Swansey,  were  fathered  together  into  three  houses,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  there  had  all  provisions  in  common,  so  that  they  who  had  nothing 
wanted  nothing.  Immediately  after  notice  hereof  came  to  Boston,  drums  beat 
up  for  volunteers,  and  in  3  hours  time  were  mustered  up  about  110  men,  Capt 
Samud  Mostly  being  their  commander.  This  Capt  Mosdy  hath  been  an 
old  privateer  at  Jamaica,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  an  undaunted  spirit,  one 
whose  memory  will  be  honorable  in  New  England  for  his  many  eminent  ser- 
vices he  hath  done  the  public 

^  There  were  also  among  these  men,  about  10  or  12  privateers,  that  had  been 
there  some  time  before.  They  carried  with  them  several  dogs,  that  proved 
serviceable  to  them,  in  finding  out  the  enemy  in  their  swamps ;  one  whereof 
would,  for  several  days  together,  go  out  and  bring  to  them  6,  8  or  10  young 
pigs  of  King  Philip^s  herds.  There  went  out  also  amongst  these  men,  one 
Cameliu9y  a  Dutchman,  who  had  lately  been  condemned  to  die  for  piracy,  but 
afterwards  received  a  pardon ;  he,  willing  to  show  his  gratitudo  therefor,  went 
out  and  did  several  good  services  abroad  again^  the  enemy.** 

All  who  have  sought  after  truth  in  matters  of  this  kind,  are  well  aware  of  the 

of  June  last,  seven  or  eight  of  King  Philip^i  men  came  to  StDontey  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
would  grind  a  hatchet  at  an  inhabitant's  house  there ;  the  master  told  them,  it  was  the  sab- 
bath day,  and  their  God  would  be  very  angry  if  he  should  let  them  do  it.  The^  returned 
this  answer :  Tliey  knew  not  who  his  God  was,  and  that  they  would  do  it,  for  all  him,  or  his 
Ood  either.  From  thence  they  went  to  another  house,  and  took  away  some  victuals,  but  hurt 
no  man.  Immediately  they  met  a  man  travelling  on  the  road,  kept  him  in  custody  a  short 
time,  then  dismist  him  quietly ;  riving  him  this  caution,  that  be  should  not  work  on  bis  God's 
•lay,  and  that  he  should  tell  no  lies."  ChromeUy  8.  9. 
^  (\Uendar*»  DJMoarse  on  the  Hist  of  R.  Island. 
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extreme  difficulty  of  investigatioii.  Twenty  persons  may  write  an  accoiint  of 
an  afiair,  to  the  passage  of  which  all  may  have  been  wimesses,  and  no  two  of 
them  agree  in  many  of  its  particulars.  The  author  of  the  tracts  which  we  cite 
under  the  name  of  The  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  wrote  his  accounts  in  Boston, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  intention  to  record  every  event  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  truth ;  if  he  had  erred,  it  is  doubtless  from  his  recording  the  first  ne\\'a 
of  an  event,  which  often  varies  in  point  of  fact  afterwards.  Hwbard  and  Ma*- 
ther,  two  contemporary  historians,  had  the  advantage  of  a  comparison  of  re- 
ports, and  of  revising  their  works  in  their  passage  through  the  press;  whereas 
the  author  of  the  tracts  wrote  them  as  letters  to  a  friend  in  London,  where  they 
were  immediately  printed.  With  allowances  for  these  circumstances,  as  full 
credit  should  be  given  to  his  relation,  as  to  either  of  the  others.  His  accounts 
of  the  first  events  at  Swansey  are  detailecl  in  his  own  words  in  a  previous  note, 
and  we  here  proceed  with  another  porticm  of  his  narrative. 

^  By  this  time  the  Indians  have  killed  several  of  our  men,  but  the  first  that 
was  killed  was  June  23,  a  man  at  Swansey ;  that  he  and  his  family  had  left  his 
bouse  amongst  the  rest  of  the  inhabitant,  and  adventuring  with  his  wife  and 
son  (about  twenty  years  old)  to  go  to  his  house  to  fetch  them  com,  and  such 
like  things:  (he  having  just  before  sent  his  wife  and  son  awa^)as  he  was  going 
out  of  the  house,  was  set  on  and  shot  by  Indians.  His  wife  beifig  not  far  oft, 
heard  the  guns  go  of^  went  back,"  and  fell  into  their  hands.  Dishonored,  and 
aflerwards  scalped  by  them,  she  immediately  died,  and  her  son  was  at  the  same 
time  scalped.  ^They  also  the  next  day  [24  June]  killed  six  or  seven  men  at 
Swansey,  and  two  more  at  one  of  the  garrisons ;  and  as  two  men  went  out  of 
one  of  the  ^urisons  to  draw  a  bucket  of  water,  they  were  shot  and  carried 
away,  and  afterwards  were  found  with  their  fingers  and  feet  cut  off)  and  the 
skin  of  their  heads  flayed  off,**  that  is,  scalped. 

"About  14  days  after  that  they  sent  for  more  help ;  whereupon  the  authority 
of  Boston  made  Capt.  JViomas  Savage  the  major  genera]  in  that  expedition, 
woo,  with  60  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  went  out  of  Boiton ;  having  pressed  horses 
for  the  footmen,  and  six  carts  to  carry  provisions  with  them."  **  They  traveled 
day  and  night  till  they  came  to  their  garrisons,  and  within  three  days  afler 
marched,  horse  and  foot,  leaving  guards  in  the  garrisons,  towards  Mount  Hope, 
where  King  Philip  and  his  wife  was.  They  came  on  him  at  unawares,  so  tnat 
he  was  forced  to  rise  from  dinner,  and  he  and  all  with  him  fled  out  of  that  land 
called  Mount  Hope,  up  further  into  the  country.  They  pursued  them  as  far  as 
th^  could  go  for  swamps,  and  killed  15  or  16  in  that  expedition,  then  returned 
ancl  took  what  he  had  that  was  worth  taking,  and  spoiled  the  rest ;  taking  all  his 
cattle  and  hogs  that  they  could  find,  and  a£o  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope, 
which  had  then  a  thousand  acres  under  com,  which  is  since  cut  down  by  the 
English,  and  disposed  of  according  to  their  discretion.  Cornelius  [before  men- 
tioned] was  in  this  exploi^  and  pursued  Philip  so  hard,  that  he  got  his  cap  off 
bis  head,  and  now  wears  it" 

It  was  June  26,  that  the  English  marched  out  of  Boston  for  Swansey ;  and 
they  arrived  there  two  days  afler,  namely,  June  28,  a  little  before  night.* 
Twelve  men  immediately  marched  out  to  invade  PhUip^s  territories,  who  were 
attacked  by  about  the  same  number  of  Philijfs  men.  The  mvaders  were  re- 
liulsed,  having  one  killed,  and  one  wounded,  and  his  horse  killed  imder  him. 
<>f  the  Indians  two  were  killed. 

The  next  day,  June  29,  the  Indians  appeared  boldly  in  view  of  the  Endish, 
:«nd  by  their  shouts,  it  would  seem,  dared  them  to  come  out  and  fight  Mosdy 
rallied  out  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  rushed  furiously  upon 
tliem.  They  fled  to  their  coverts,  but  even  here  made  a  stand  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  fi>r  after  one  fire  they  all  fled.  One  of  the  English,  Ensign  Savage,  was 
wounded,  the  bell  lodging  in  his  thigh,  and  another  passed  through  the  brim 
of  his  hatf  Mosdy  pursued  the  Indians  above  a  mile,  and  killed  five  or  six  of 
them,  as  they  were  making  their  retreat  into  a  swamp.  It  v^as  in  this  pursuit 
that  the  exploit  of  Comdiiu  took  place,  just  related,  and  Philip  was  not  seen  at 

*  Hmbbard,  Narrative,  18. 

t  Churchy  who  was  iu  this  actioa,  says  Savage  was  wounded  by  his  own  party :  having  • 
JUvided  themselves  into  two  wings,  in  their  confusion  one  fired  upon  the  other. 

18  •  O 
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Mount  Hope  acain  until  the  next  vear.  The  next  day  the  English  forces  trav 
ereed  Mount  Hope  Neck,  found  Pkdip^s  wigwam,  but  himself  and  all  his  peo- 
ple had  made  good  their  retreat  They  found  the  heads  of  eight  of  the  English 
that  had  been  killed,  set  upon  poles,  at  Keekamuit,  which  they  took  down  tatd 
interred. 

On  the  morning  of  July  1,  as  Lieutenant  Oakta  was  retiuming  to  head-quar- 
ters at  Swansey,  navinff  encamped  at  Rehoboth  the  preceding  night,  he  dis- 
covered a  company  of  Indians,  and  attacked  them.  How  many  were  killed  is 
not  stated,  but  two  of  PhUip^s  chief  captains  were  among  the  number,  one  of 
whom  was  named  Thebe,  ^  a  sachem  of  Mount  Hope."  Of  the  English  one 
was  killed.  The  scalps  of  three  Indians  that  were  killed  were  taken  off  by  the 
Elnglish  and  sent  to  Boston,  which  were  the  first  taken  by  them  in  this  war.* 

At  the  solicitation  of  Betuamin  Church,  a  company  of  96  men  were  put 
under  him  and  Captain  FuUer^  who,  on  the  8  July,  marched  down  into  Pocas- 
set  Neck.  Churchy  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  had  urged  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  pursue  Philip  on  the  Pocasset  side,  being  fully  persua- 
ded that  there  were  no  Indians  in  Mount  Hope  Neck,  the  part  of  the  country 
they  were  taking  so  much  pains  to  guard  and  fortify ;  but  they  would  not  hear 
to  his  advicejand  the  consequence  was,  P^tp  burned  and  destroyed  the  towns 
towards  Plimouth. — But  to  return  to  the  force  under  Church  and  Fuller.  This, 
though  but  small  at  first,  was  divided  into  two.  Church  had  19  men,  and  Fuller 
the  remaining  17.  The  party  under  Church  proceeded  into  a  point  of  land 
called  Punkateeset,  now  the  southerly  extremity  of  Tiverton,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  a  great  body  of  Indians,  300,  as  Church  learned  afterwards, 
who  nearly  encompassed  them  ;  but  afler  a  few  minutes  fight,  the  English  re- 
treated to  the  sea  shore,  and  thus  saved  themselves  from  immediate  destruc- 
tion. Church  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  the  very  moment  he  discovered  that 
the  object  of  the  Indians  was  to  surround  them.  This  proved  their  safet}*, 
although,  as  they  were  now  situated,  they  could  expect  out  little  else  than 
to  sell  their  lives  at  the  price  of  a  greater  number  of  their  enemies.  These 
Indians  were  well  armed,  **  their  bright  guns  glittering  in  the  sun,"  which  gave 
them  a  formidable  appearance.  Thus  hemmed  in.  Church  had  a  double  duty 
to  perform  ;  that  of  preserving  the  spirits  of  his  famished  followers,  many  of 
whom  were  ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost,  and  erecting  defences  of  stones  to 
defend  them.  Many  were  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  mdividuals  in  this  little 
band  on  this  trying  occasion.  In  the  language  of  Church,  ^  they  were  beset 
with  multitudes  of  Indians,  who  possessed  themselves  of  every  rock,  and 
stump,  tree  or  fence,  that  was  in  sight,"  from  which  thev  fired  without  ceasing. 

Boats  had  been  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  English  in  this  expedition, 
Init  they  had  grounded  on  the  Rhode  Island  shore,  and  could  not  come  to  their 
assistance ;  at  length,  however,  one  got  off,  and  came  towards  them,  which  gave 
them  hopes  of  escape,  but  these  were  of  short  duration :  the  Indians  fired  into 
it,  and  prevented  their  landing.  Church  ordered  those  in  it  to  ride  off  beyond 
musket  shot,  and  to  send  a  canoe  ashore  ;  but  they  dared  not  even  to  do  this. 
When  Church  saw  that,  in  a  moment  of  vexation,  he  ordered  the  boat  to  be 
irone  in  an  instant  or  he  would  fire  upon  it ;  she  immediately  lefl,  and  the 
peril  of  the  English  was  greatly  increased ;  for  now  the  Indians  were  en- 
couraged, and  they  fired  "  thicker  and  faster  than  before." 

Nisrht  was  now  almost  enshrouding  them,  their  ammunition  nearly  spent, 
and  the  Indians  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  stone  house  that  overlooked 
them,  but  as  though  preserved  by  a  miracle,  not  one  of  the  English  in  all  this 
time  was  wounded.  But  fortune's  sport  was  now  nearly  ended :  a  sloop  was 
discovered  bearing  down  towards  them,  and  soon  after,  Chtaxh  announced 
that  relief  was  coming,  for  that  the  vessel  was  commanded  by  "  Capt  Gold- 
me,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  for  business."  True,  it  was  Golding.  He 
sent  his  canoe  ashore,  but  it  was  so  small  that  it  would  take  but  two  at  a  time 
to  the  vessel.  The  embarkation  immediately  commenced,  and  meantime 
the  Indians  plied  their  shot  with  such  effect  that  the  colors,  sails,  and  stem 
of  die  sloop  were  full  of  bullet-holes.    Church  was  the  last  man  to  embark, 

*  I  deduce  the  facts  in  this    sentence    from  a  comparison  of  Httbhard,  SO,  with  ih 
Chrohiclx,  13. 
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who,  as  he  was  retreating  backward  to  the  boat,  a  ball  grazed  the  hair  of 
his  head,  two  others  struck  the  canoe  as  he  entered  it,  and  a  fourth  lodged 
in  a  stake,  which  accidentally  stood  just  before  **  the  middle  of  his  breast ! " 
Thus  this  little  band,  after  a  fight  of  about  six  hours,  escaped.  The  party 
under  Captain  Fuller  met  with  similar  fortune ;  they  were  attacked  by  great 
numbers,  but  escaped  by  getting  possession  of  an  old  house  close  upon  the 
water's  edge  and  were  early  taken  off  by  boats.  But  two  of  the  party  were 
wounded.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  kuled  and  wounded  this  day,  but  how 
many  is  not  known. 

The  same  day  this  fight  took  place,  a  boat's  crew  went  from  Rhode  Island 
to  Pocasset  to  look  after  some  cattle,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  and 
one  of  their  number,  a  servant  of  Captain  Ckurch^  was  severely  wounded. 
Some  of  the  acts  of  the  English,  in  retrospect,  do  not  discover  that  judg- 
ment the  circumstances  seem  to  have  elicited,  especially  that  in  relation  Ut 
the  Narragansets.  Thev  had  now  driven  Philip  out  of  Mount  Hope  Neck, 
and,  not  Imowing  exactly  where  to  find  him,  the  forces  in  that  quarter  re- 
mained doubting  what  next  to  do.  At  this  juncture  Captain  HiOchingon 
arrived  firom  Boston  with  orders  fi*om  the  government  there,  ^  for  them  to 
pass  into  Narraganset,  to  treat  with  the  sachems,  and  if  it  might  be,  to  pre- 
vent their  joining  with  PhUipP  Accordingly  they  marched  into  that  country, 
but  all  the  chief  men  and  warriors  fled  on  their  approach.  The  historical 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  this  act  was  viewed  by  them  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  it  is  rational  that  they  should  have  so  considered  it ;  because  the 
army  assumed  a  most  hostile  attitude,  <*  resolving  thev  would  ffo  to  make 
peace  with  a  sword  in  their  hands."  Having  arrived  in  the  Narraganset 
country,  three  or  four  days  were  spent  in  finding  Indians  with  whom  to 
treat ;  (for  they  could  find  none  to  fight ;)  at  length,  four  men  were  found,  whom 
the  English  styled  sachems,  and  a  treaty  viras  drawn  up  at  great  length  and 
sinied  oy  the  parties.  To  ensure  its  observance  the  following  hostages  were 
taken  into  custody  by  the  army:  John  Wobequob,  Weowthim,*  Pewkbs, 
and  WEEifEW,  **  four  of  the  sachems  near  kinsmen  and  choice  firiends." 
Among  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  we  find  these : 

The  said  sachems  shall  carefully  seize  all  and  every  of  PhlUp*8  subjects, 
and  deliver  them  up  to  the  English,  alive  or  dead ;  that  they  shall  use  all 
acts  of  hostility  against  PkUip  and  his  subject^  to  kill  them  wherever  they 
can  be  found ;  that  if  they  seize  Philip,  and  deliver  him  alive  to  the  English, 
they  shall  receive  40  trucking  cloth  coats ;  and  for  his  head  alone,  fS>  of 
said  coats ;  and  for  every  subject  of  said  sachem  2  coats,  if  alive,  and  one  if 
dead.    This  treaty  is  dated  Pdaqtumscotj  15  July,  1675; 

In  presence  of  and  signed  by  the  marks  of 

Danid  Henchman,  Tawaoeson, 

HiamoB  Prentice,  Tattson, 

Mcholas  Paige,  Aoamauo, 

Jos^k  Stanton,  Interpreter.  Wampsh,  alias 

Henry  HawUnos, }  [Indians,  Corman. 

Pecoe  Bucow,      s     probably.] 
Job  J^tff. 

PhUip  conmianded  in  person  upon  Pocasset,  where,  upon  the  18th  of  July, 
he  was  discovered  in  a  **  dismal  ewvamp."  He  had  retired  to  this  place, 
which  is  adjacent  to  Taunton  River,  with  most  of  his  Wampanoags,  and 
such  others  as  had  joined  him,  to  avoid  falling  in  vrith  the  English  army, 
which  was  now  pursuing  him.  From  their  numbers,  the  English  were 
nearly  able  to  encompass  the  swamp,  and  the  fate  o£  Philip  they  now  thought 
sealed.  On  arriving  at  its  edge,  a  few  of  PhUip^s  wamors  showed  them- 
selves, and  the  English  rushed  in  upon  them  with  ardor,  and  by  this  feint 
were  drawn  far  into  an  ambush,  and  ^  about  15  were  slain."  The  leaves 
upon  the  trees  were  so  thick,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  so  late,  that  a  firiend 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  foe,  <*  whereby  'tis  verily  feared,"  says  Dr. 
Mather,  ^  that  [the  English  themselves]  did  sometimes  unhappily  shoot  Eng- 

*  Probably  the  same  called  in  another  place  Nowxqua. 
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lishmeu  instead  of  Indians."  A  retreat  was  now  ordered,  and,  considering 
PhUif^s  escape  impossible,  the  most  of  the  forces  left  the  place,  a  few  on  I}' 
remaming,  ^  to  starve  out  the  enemy."  That  PhUip^s  force  was  great  at  this 
time  is  certain,  from  the  fact  that  a  hundred  wigwams  were  found  near  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  newly  constructed  of  green  bark.  In  one  of  those  the 
English  found  an  old  man,  who  informed  them  that  Philip  was  there.  He 
lost  but  few  men  in  the  encounter,  though,  it  is  said,  he  had  a  brother 
killed.* 

The  idle  notion  of  buildinff  a  fort  here  to  starve  out  PhUipf  was  suffi- 
ciently censured  by  the  historians  of  that  day.  For,  as  Captain  Church  ex- 
presses it,  to  buUd  a  fort  for  nothing  to  cover  the  people  Jrom  no6od|y,t  was  rather 
a  ridiculous  idea.  This  observation  he  made  upon  a  fort's  being  built  upon 
Mount  Hope  Neck,  some  time  afler  every  Indian  had  lefl  that  side  of  the 
country,  and  who,  in  fact,  were  laying  waste  the  towns  before  mentioned. 

The  swamp  where  Philip  was  now  confined,  was  upon  a  piece  of  comitry 
which  projected  into  Taunton  River,  and  \vbs  nearly  seven  miles  in  extent. 
Afler  being  guarded  here  13  days,  which,  in  the  end,  was  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  £6&rded  him  sufficient  time  to  provide  canoes  in  which  to  make  his 
escape,  be  passed  the  river  with  most  of  his  men,  and  made  good  his  retreat 
into  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River.  In  effecting  this  retreat,  an  acci- 
dent happened  which  deprived  him  of  some  of  his  choicest  and  bravest  cap- 
tains, as  we  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

About  the  26  July,  1675,  Onekoj  with  two  of  his  brothers,  and  about  50  men, 
came  to  Boston,  by  direction  of  tineas^  his  fiither,  and  declared  their  desire  to 
assist  the  English  against  the  Wampanoags.  A  few  English  and  tliree  Naticks 
were  added  to  their  company,  and  immediately  despatched,  by  way  of  Pli- 
mouth,  to  the  enemy*s  country.  This  circuitous  route  was  taken,  perhaps, 
that  tliey  might  have  their  instructions  immediately  from  the  governor  of 
that  colony ;  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  probably,  supposing  the  war  might 
be  ended  without  their  direct  interference.  This  measure,  as  it  proved, 
was  very  detrimental  to  the  end  in  view ;  for  if  they  had  proceeded  directly 
to  Seekonk,  they  would  have  been  there  in  season  to  have  met  Philip  in  his 
retreat  from  Pocasset ;  and  this  force,  being  joined  with  the  other  English 
forces,  then  in  the  vicinity,  they  in  all  pro^bility  might  have  finished  the 
war  by  a  single  fight  with  him.  At  least,  his  chance  of  escape  would  have 
been  small,  as  he  had  to  cross  a  large  extent  of  clear  and  open  country, 
where  many  of  his  men  must  have  been  cut  down  in  fiight,  or  fought  man 
to  man  with  their  pursuers.  Whereas  Oneko  was  encamped  at  some  dis- 
tance, having  arrived  late  the  night  before,  and  some  time  was  lost  in  rally- 
ingt  afler  rnilip  was  discovered.  They  overtook  him,  however,  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  and  a  smart  fight  ensued. 
Philip  having  brought  his  best  men  into  the  rear,  many  of  them  were  slain ; 
among  these  was  Is/imrod,  alias  fFoonashuniy  a  great  captain  and  counsellor, 
who  had  signed  the  treaty  at  Taunton,  four  years  before. 

From  Yfh&t  cause  the  fight  was  suspended  is  unknown,  though  it  would 
seem  from  some  relations,  that  it  was  owing  to  Oneko^s  men,  who,  seeing 
themselves  in  possession  of  considerable  plunder,  fell  to  loading  themselves 
with  it,  and  thus  gave  Pkilip  time  to  escape.  From  this  view  of  the  case, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Mohegans  were  the  chief  actors  in  the  offensive. 
It  is  said  that  the  Naticks  urged  immediate  and  further  pursuit,  which  did 
not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather ;  and 
thus  the  main  body  were  permitted  to  escape. 

Mr.  Ahi^Tnon,  of  Rehoboth,  gave  an  account  of  the  affair  in  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  "  14  of  the  enemy's  principal  men  were  slain."  He  also 
mentioned,  in  terms  of  great  praise,  the  Naticks  and  Mohegans  under  Oneko, 

PhdUp  having  now  taken  a  position  to  annoy  the  back  settlements  of 

*  This  is  upon  the  authority  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  ''  Pre»etU  StateJ*  Slc.,  of 
which  we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  take  notice.  That  author  feemt  to  oave  co» 
founded  the  fight  between  Tliebe  and  Lieut.  Oake*  with  thai  of  Rehoboth  Plain. 

t  Hist.  Philip's  War,  p.  6.  ed.  4to. 

i  Ooohn^i  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Indians. 
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Massachusetts,  his  warriors  fell  vigorously  to  the  work.  On  14  July,  fi?e 
people  are  killed  at  Mendon,  in  Mass^  which  is  the  first  blood  shed  in  the 
colony  in  this  war.  Those  that  were  killed  were  about  theu*  work  in  the 
field,  and  knew  not  then:  murderers ;  and  whether  they  were  killed  by 
Philip's  men  is  unknown. 

Soon  after  the  war  began,  Massachusetts,  fearing  die  Niprauks  might  join 
with  PkUipy  sent  messengers  to  treat  with  them.  The  young  Indians  were 
found  <*  surly,"  but  the  old  men  were  for  a  renewal  of  fi*iendship ;  but  the 
person  or  persons  sent  upon  this  business  did  not  acquit  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  gave  satisfaction ;  and  Philip^  being  now  in  the  country  of  tlie 
Ntpmuks,  it  was  concluded  by  the  autliorities  of  Massachusetts  to  make  a 
fiirtlier  test  of  their  intentions.  Accordin^y,  on  the  28  July,  Captains 
Hukkmsan  and  Wheeler^  with  a  company  of  §0  mounted  men,  and  3  Christian 
Indians  as  pilots  and  interpreters,  viz.  Memecho,  Josephy  and  Sampson^  went 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brookfield,  agreeably  to  i^ppomtment,  to 
meet  the  Nipmuk  sachems.  It  had  been  agreed  by  these  sachems  to 
meet  the  English  in  a  treaty  at  a  certain  tree  at  Quabaog  on  the  2  August, 
tin  a  plain  3  miles  firom  Brookfield  village.  Having  arrived  here  according 
to  agreement,  the  English  found  no  Indians  to  treat  with.  It  was  now  a 
question  with  all  but  me  Brookfield  men,  whether  or  not  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  a  certain  place  where  they  believed  the  Indians  to  be ;  at  length  the 
confidence  of  the  Brookfield  people  in  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  Indians, 
prevailed,  and  they  marched  on.  The  way  was  so  bad  that  they  could  march 
only  in  single  file,  as  they  approached  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find 
the  Indians,  and  when  they  came  near  Wikabaug  Pond,  between  a  swamp 
on  the  left  and  a  very  abrupt  and  high  hill  on  the  right,*  suddenlv  2  or  300 
Indians  rose  up,  encompassed,  and  fired  upon  them.  Eight  were  killed  out- 
right, and  three  fell  mortally  wounded.  Of  the  latter  number  was  Captain 
HukJUruon,  who,  thouffh  carried  off  by  the  survivors,  died  on  the  19  August 
following.  Captain  frheder  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  himself  was 
shot  through  the  body ;  but  his  life  was  saved  through  the  bravery  and  presence 
of  mind  of  a  son  then  with  hinu  This  son,  thou^  his  own  arm  was  broken 
by  a  bullet,  seeing  the  peril  of  his  father,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  mountmg  his  father  upon  it  A  retreat  now  besan,  and,  by  cutting 
their  way  through  the  Indians,  the  small  remnant  of  English  got  back  to 
Brookfield.! 

The  three  Christian  Indians  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  rendered  most 
eminent  service  on  this  day ;  for  had  they  not  been  there,  there  had  been  no 
possibility  of  one  Englishman's  escaping.  One  of  them,  Gtorge  Memedio, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians :  the  other  two,  by  skill  and  bravery,  led 
the  English,  by  an  unknown  route,  in  safety  to  Brookfield.  Yet  these  In- 
dians were  afterwards  so  badly  treated  by  the  English,  that  they  were  forced 
to  fly  to  PkUip  for  protection.  San^san  was  afterwards  killeci  in  a  fight  by 
the  English  Indians,  and  Joseph  was  taken  in  Plimouth  colony,  and  sold  for 
.a  slave,  and  sent  to  Jamaica.  He  afterwards  was  suffered  to  return,  at  the 
intercession  of  Mr.  ElioL  Memecho  escaped  from  his  captors,  and  brought 
beneficial  intelligence  to  the  English  of  the  state  of  PkUip'a  af&irs.  | 

The  English  having  now  arrived  at  Brookfield,  as  just  related,  the  In- 
dians pursued  them,  and  arrived  almost  as  soon ;  fortimately,  however,  there 
was  barely  time  to  alarm  the  inhabitants,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  80, 
flocked  into  a  garrison  house,  where,  through  persevering  efforts,  they  were 
enabled  to  maintain  themselves  until  a  force  under  Major  WUlard  cuiric 
to  their  relief  Au^t  4.  He  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,  with  48  dra- 
goons and  four  fi*iendlv  Indians,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
iierilous  condition  of  Brookfield,  and  had  just  taken  up  his  line  of  march  to 
surprise  a  lodge  of  Indians  not  fiu*  from  that    place.     He  now  quickly 

*  According  to  all  tradition  this  place  is  at  ihe  north  end  of  Wickaboa|(  pond,  and  the  hili 
wax  a  cemetery  for  the  Indians;  for  when  cultivated  aAerwards  by  the  whites,  numerous  buuesi 
tt  ere  exhumed.    Food  Hist.  Brookfield,  30. 

t  Narrati.e  of  the  aifair  by  Captain  WheeUr  himself,  p.  1  to  5. 

i  (JiooKiiv's  MS.  History  of  the  Prayinff  Indians.— -Jo*«>/i  and  Sampson  were  brotliert, 
•out  of  "old  Robin  Pjctuhanit,  deceased,  a  good  nian.'^  lb. 
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'»hanfired  his  course  for  Brookfield,  distant  alw)ut  30  miles,  which,  by  a  forced 
<narcn,  he  reached  in  safety  the  nigiit  following.  That  he  was  not  attackeil 
as  he  approached  the  distressed  garrison,  is  most  extraordinary,  for  the 
hostile  Indians  are  said  to  have  guarded  every  passage  to  it ;  and  there  are 
different  reasons  stated  for  that  neglect:  one  is,  Uiat  the  guard  through 
which  the  Endish  passed,  suffered  them  to  proceed,  expecting  another 
guard  stationed  still  nearer  the  garrison  would  attack  them  in  front  while 
they  should  fall  on  them  in  the  rear;  another  is,  that  they  were  deceived 
as  to  the  numbers  of  the  English,  thinking  them  many  more  than  they 
really  were,  and  dared  not  attack  them,  ft  would  seem,  however,  more 
probable,  that  the  Indians  had  no  guard  at  all  at  the  point  in  which  they 
approached  at  the  time  they  arrived ;  for  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  had  been 
frightened  from  Brooklield  into  the  woods,  followed  the  rear  of  fft/^orcTf 
company  to  the  garrison,  and  were  not  attacked,  which  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  in  all  probability,  had  the  Indians  been  awaro  of  their  approacli. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  to  tlie  besieffers  that  relief  was  come,  but  they 
fell  with  more  fury,  if  possible,  upon  the  devoted  garrison  than  before ; 
shooting  continually  from  all  quarters  upon  it,  which  shows  that  they  had 
accidentally  let  the  reinforcement  get  into  tlie  garrison.  Thus  to  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  did  this  assemblage  of  English  owe  their  safety. 

At  the  very  time  WiUmd  arrived  at  Brookfield  the  Indians  were  con- 
triving some  machinery  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire;  and  this  may  account 
for  their  remissness  in  suffering  him  to  come  in  unmolested.  They  first 
endeavored  by  fire  arrows,  and  rags  dipped  in  brimstone  tied  to  long  poles 
spliced  together,  to  fire  the  garrison,  but  not  succeeding,  those  within  firing 
upon  them  oflen  with  such  deadly  elSect,  thev  next,  in  the  language  of  Mr 
Huhhcard^  *^  used  this  devilish  stratagem,  to  fill  a  cart  with  hemp,  flax,  and 
•  other  combustible  matter,  and  so  thrusting  it  backward  with  poles  together 
spliced  a  great  length,  afler  they  had  kindled  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  Begun 
to  take  fire,  a  storm  of  rain,  unexpectedly  falling,  put  it  out"  * 

During  this  siege  several  of  the  whites  were  wounded,  though  but  one 
was  killed.  Of  the  Indians  80  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed,!  but  this 
was  doubtless  setting  the  number  much  too  hi^h,  although  they  exposed 
themselves  beyond  what  was  common  on  similar  occasions.  On  the  5 
Aupist  they  quitted  the  place,  satisfied  they  could  not  take  it,  and  joined 
Pktlipf  who  was  now  about  6  miles  from  the  place  where  Hutchinson  was 
ambushed. 

Afler  George  Mtmecho*s  return  to  the  English,  he  gave  the  following  in- 
formation :  "  Upon  Friday,  August  5,  Philip  and  his  company  came  to  us  at 
a  swamp,  6  miles  from  the  swamp  where  they  killed  our  men.  Philip 
brought  with  him  about  48  men,  but  women  and  children  many  more. 
Philip's  men  were,  about  30  of  them,  armed  with  guns,  the  rest  had  bows 
and  arrows.  He  observed  there  were  about  10  of  PhUip^s  men  wounded. 
Philip  was  conducted  to  the  swamp  by  two  Indians,  one  of  them  [was] 
Caleb  of  Tatumasket,  beyond  Mendon.  The  Indians  told  Philips  at  his  fir»t 
coming,  what  they  had  done  to  the  English  at  Quabaog ;  then  he  presented 
and  gave  to  three  Sagamores,  viz.  Joon,  alias  ApEqum ash,  Quanaixsit,  and 
Mawtamps,  to  each  of  them  about  a  peck  of  unstrung  wompom,  which 
they  accepted.  Philip,  as  I  understood,  told  Quabaog  and  Nipmuck  Indians, 
that  when  he  first  came  towards  the  Nipmuck  country,  and  left  his  own,  he 
had  in  his  company  about  250  men,  besides  women  and  children,  including 
the  Squaw-Sachem  [JVeetamoo]  and  her  company;  but  now  they  had  lelt 
him,  and  some  of  them  were  killed  and  he  was  reduced  to  40  men.  1 
heard  also  that  Philip  said  if  the  English  had  charged  upon  him  and  his 
people  at  the  swamp  in  his  own  country  [18  July]  one  or  two  days  more, 
they  had  been  all  taken,  for  their  powder  was  almost  spent    He  also  said, 


*  Captain  Wheeler  does  not  menUon  the  rain,  but  says  they  succeeded  in  setting  the  hous« 
•n  fire,  which  was  extinguished  at  great  peril  by  those  within,  who  had  t«o  of  their  mea 
wounded. 

t  Hcyt'9  Indian  Wart,  101. 
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tbat  if  the  English  had  pursued  him  closely,"  as  he  retreated  to  the  Nip« 
muck  country,  ^  he  must  needs  have  been  taken*'*  * 

A  considerable  number  of  partly  christianized  Indians  belonged  to'  the 
neighborhood  of  Hadley,  near  which  they  had  a  wooden  fort  to  protect  them 
from  any  hostile  Indians.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  calamities  in  that 
region,  these,  with  all  other  Indians,  were  watched,  and  suspected  of  con- 
niving with  Pkilipf  and  an  intention  of  joining  with  him.  To  test  their  pre- 
tensions, Captains  Lothrop  and  Beers,  who,  with  a  force  of  180  men,  were 
now  at  Hadley,  ordered  tnera  to  surrender  their  arms  to  them.  They  hes- 
itated to  do  so  then,  but  intimated  that  they  would  immediately ;  yet  on  the 
following  night,  25  August,  they  left  their  fort  and  fled  up  the  river  to- 
wards Peeomptuk,  since  Deerfield,  to  join  Philip.  The  next  day  Lothrop 
and  Beers  pursued  and  overtook  them  near  a  swamp  a  short  distance  to  the 
80uth  of  sugarloaf  Hill,  opposite  to  the  present  town  of  Sunderland.  The 
Indians  bravely  stood  then*  ground,  and  a  sharp  and  bloody  contest  ensued. 
They  were  finally  routed,  having  26  of  their  number  slain,  while  the  whiles 
are  reported  to  have' lost  but  10  in  killed,  and  their  number  wounded  is  not 
mentioned,  f 

A  garrison  being  established  at  Nortlifield,  Captain  Richard  Beers,  of  Water- 
town,  t  with  36  men,  was  attacked  while  on  their  way  to  reinforce  it,  Sept 
^3,  and  20  of  the  36  were  killed.  Robert  Pepper,  of  Roxbury,  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  the  others  effected  their  escape.  Philip^s  men  had  the  advantage 
of  attacking  them  in  a  place  of  their  own  choosing,  and  their  first  fire  was 
vei^  destructive.  Beers  retreated  with  his  men  to  a  small  eminence,  and 
mamtained  the  unequal  fight  until  their  ammunition  was  spent,  at  which 
time  a  cart  containing  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and, 
the  captain  being  killed,  all  who  were  able  took  to  flight  The  hill  to  which 
the  English  fled,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  was  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  Beers^s  Mountain,  ^  Here,"  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  ^  the  barbarous  vil- 
lains showed  their  insolent  rage  and  cruelty,  more  than  eVer  before ;  cutting 
ofi*  the  heads  of  some  of  the  slain,  and  fixing  them  upon  poles  near  the 
highway,  and  not  onl^  so,  but  one,  if  not  more,  was  found  with  a  chaui 
hooked  into  his  under-jaw,  and  so  hung  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree.  Cub  feared 
he  was  hung  up  alive,)  by  which  means  they  thought  to  daunt  and  aiscourage 
any  that  might  come  to  their  relief." 

The  place  where  this  fight  occurred  was  within  about  two  miles  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Squakkeag,  (Northfield,)  and  the  plain  on  which  it  began  is  celled 
Beers^s  Plain,  Meanwhile  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and, 
like  that  at  Brookfield,  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  soldiers. 
Two  days  after  Captain  Beers  was  cut  off,  Major  TVeat  arrived  there  with  100 
men,  and  conveyed  the  garrison  safe  to  Hadley. 

Philip  prohMy  conducted  both  afi^iirs ;  this  of  Captain  Beers,  and  that  of 
Captain  Thomas  Lotkrop,  about  to  be  related,  although  it  is  not  positivel} 
known  to  be  the  fact 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  ^  King  Philip's  men  had  taken  a  young 
lad  alive,  about  14  years  old,  and  bound  him  to  a  tree  two  nights  and  two 
days,  intending  to  be  merrv  with  him  the  next  day,  and  that  they  would  roast 
him  alive  to  make  sport  ^vith  him ;  but  God,  over  night,  touched  the  heart  of 
one  Indian,  so  that  he  came  and  loosed  him,  and  bid  him  run  grande,  (L  e.  rtm 
apace,)  and  by  that  means  he  escaped."  § 

About  this  time,  some  English  found  a  single  Indian,  an  old  man,  near 
Quabaog,  whom  they  captured.  As  he  would  not  give  them  any  information 
respecting  his  couDtryiiien,  or,  perhaps,  such  as  they  desired,  they  pro- 
nounced him  worthy  of  death  ;  so  "  they  laid  him  down,  Cornelius,  the  Dutch- 
man, lifting  up  his  sword  to  cut  oft*  his  head,  the  Indian  lifted  up  his  hand  be- 
tween, so  that  his  hand  was  first  cut  ofi^  and  partly  his  head,  and  the  second 
Mow  finished  the  execution."  || 

*  HtttchiiMon's  Hist  Mais.  I,  S93— 4.  n. 

t  Hubbard,  Nar.  36,  37.-^hronicle,  ^.—Hayt,  102, 108. 

i  Manuscript  documenU. 
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Z\6  PHILIP.— LOTHROP  CUT  OFF.  [Book  in 

It  was  about  this  time,  aa  the  author  of  the  ^  Present  State  "  relates,  tlial 
**  King  Philipf  now  beginning  to  want  money,  having  a  coat  made  a]l  of 
wampampeag,  (L  e.  Indian  money,)  cuts  his  coat  to  pieces  and  distributes  it 
plentifully  among  the  Nipmoog  sachems  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  east- 
ward as  southward,  and  all  round  about"  • 

On  the  18  Sept  Captain  Loihrop,  of  Beverly,  was  sent  from  Hadley  with 
Rbout  88  men,  to  bring  away  the  com,  grain,  and  other  valuable  articles, 
from  Deerlield.  Having  loaded  their  teams  and  commenced  their  march 
homeward,  they  were  attacked  at  a  place  called  SugarUMf  HiU^  where  ahnost 
every  man  was  slain.  This  company  consisted  of  **  choice  youni?  men,  the 
very  flower  of  Essex  county,  *  none  of  whom  were  ashamed  to  spe^  with  tiie 
onemv  in  the  ^te.'^'t  Eighteen  of  the  men  belonged  to  Deerfield.|  Cap- 
tain MoatLy^  being  not  far  ofl^  upon  a  scout,  was  drawn  to  the  scene  of  action 
by  the  report  of  me  guns,  and,  having  with  him  70  men,  charged  the  Indians 
with  great  resolution,  although  he  computed  their  numbers  at  1000.  He 
liad  two  of  his  men  kUled  and  eleven  wounded.  The  Indians  dared  him  tu 
l»egin  the  iight,  and  exultingly  said  to  him,  ^  Com/t,  Mostly ^  come,  you  seek  In^ 
diansy  you  want  Indians ;  hare  is  Indians  enough  for  yovJ*  §  On  tliis  occasion 
rhe  conduct  ofMosebfs  lieutenants.  Savage  and  Piacering,  are  mentioned  in 
high  terms  of  praise,  **as  deserving  no  little  part  of  tlie  honor  of  that  day*s 
service."  After  continuing  a  fight  with  them,  from  eleven  o'  clock  until 
almost  night,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  ||  The  Indians  cut  open  the  bags  of 
wheat  and  the  feather-beds,  and  scattered  their  contents  to  the  winds.  § 
After  Mostly  had  commenced  a  retreat.  Major  Treaty  with  100  English  and 
HO  Mohegans,  came  to  his  assistance.  Their  united  forces  obliged  the  Indians 
to  retreat  in  their  turn.H  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost,  in  the  various 
encounters,  96  men.  It  was  a  great  oversiffht,  that  Captain  Lothrop  should 
have  suffered  his  men  to  stroll  about,  while  passing  a  dangerous  defile. 
^*Many  of  the  soldiers  having  been  so  foolish  and  secure,  as  to  put  their  arms 
in  the  carts,  and  step  aside  to  gather  grapes,  which  proved  dear  and  deadly 
grapes  to  them.'***  The  same  author  observes,  **This  was  a  black  and  fetal 
day,  wherein  there  were  eight  persons  made  widows,  and  six-and-twenty 
children  made  fetherless,  aU  in  one  little  plantation  and  in  one  day ;  and 
above  sixty  persons  buried  in  one  dreadftil  grave !  *' 

The  place  of  this  fight  and  ambush  is  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  on 
which  is  now  the  village  called  Bloodt  Brook,  so  named  fi*om  this  memora- 
ble tragedy.  A  brook  which  passes  through  the  village  is  crossed  bv  the 
road  not  far  fi^m  the  centre  of  it,  and  it  was  at  the  point  of  crossing  that  it 
happened,  ff 

Until  this  period  the  Indians  near  Springfield  remained  fincndly,  and  re 
fused  the  solicitations  of  Plalip^  to  imaertfuce  in  his  cause.  But,  now  that 
Northfield  and  Deerfield  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  they  were  watched  closer 
by  the  whites,  whose  cause  these  great  successes  of  Philip  had  occasioned 
them  to  look  upon  as  rather  precarious.  They  therefore,  about  40  in  number, 
on  the  night  of  the  4  Oct,  admitted  about  300  ofPkUip^s  men  into  their  fort, 
which  was  situated  at  a  place  called  LonghxU,  about  a  mile  below  the  village 
of  Springfield,  and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  the  destruction  of  that  place. 
But,  as  in  many  cases  afterwards,  one  of  then-  number  betrayed  them.  ToTo,t| 

*  Old  Ind.  Chronicle.  If  this  were  the  case,  Phiiip  must  have  had  an  immense  big  coal- 
yea,  even  bigger  tiian  Dr.  JoUnsorCs  jrreat  coal,  as  represented  by  Bosxcell ;  ihe  side  pockets 
of  which,  he  said,  were  large  eoougn  each  to  conlron  one  of  Uie  huge  volumes  of  bis  folio 
dictionary ! 

t  HubbanPs  Narrative,  38.  %  These  were  the  teamsters. 

k  Manuscript  leiter,  written  at  the  time. 

Il  "  Whereupon,  af\er  having  killed  several  of  the  Indians,  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  con- 
tinued fighlin^  for  all  the  time  that  he  and  his  men  were  relreating  nine  miles.  Capt.  Mostly 
lost  out  of  his  company  9,  and  13  wounded.'' — Old.  Ind.  Chron.  29.  This  author  has 
Mended  tlie  two  accounu  of  Beers  and  Lothrop  together,  and  relates  them  as  one. 

IT  /.  Mather's  History  of  the  War,  12.  **  Ibid. 

ft  Last  year,  (1835),  a  splendid  celebration  was  held  at  Bloody  Brook,  in  commemoration 
»f  the  event,  and  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  our  Prince  of  Orators,  the  present  g;ovemor 
)f  this  commonwealih,  His  Excellency  Edward  Everett^  LL.  D. 

U  Hubbardj^Tof,  Hutchinson, 
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an  Indian  at  Windsor,  revealed  the  plot,  and  the  people  of  Springfield  had 
time  only  to  escape  into  their  garrisons.  The  whole  force  of  the  Indians 
came  like  a  torrent  upon  the  place  the  next  day,  and  burnt  the  deserted 
houses  and  bams,  in  all  57  buildings.  In  this  business,  however,  some  of 
their  number  were  killed  •  by  the  people  in  the  garrisons ;  but  it  is  not  known 
how  many.  They  would  have  succeeded  against  the  lives  of  the  English  as 
well  as  against  their  property,  had  not  a  force  arrived  about  the  same  time 
for  their  relief 

Animated  bv  his  successes,  PkUip  aimed  his  next  blow  at  the  head-  quar- 
ters of  the  whites  in  this  region.  With  7  or  800  of  his  men  he  fell  upon 
Hatfield  on  the  19  Oct,  which,  had  it  not  been  well  provided  with  men,  would 
have  shared  the  fete  of  Springfield ;  but  Captain  Moaeljf  and  Captain  Poole, 
with  their  companies,  were  in  the  place,  and  Captain  Samuel  AppUUm  yma  at 
Iladley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  against  such  commanders  they 
could  hardly  have  expected  success.  However,  they  made  a  bold  attempt 
on  all  sides  at  once ;  but  their  greatest  force  fell  on  the  point  where  Captaiu 
JhpUion  commanded.  His  sergeant  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  side,  and 
a  oullet  passed  through  the  hair  of  his  own  head;  <<by  that  whisper  telling 
him,"  says  Hvhhard,  ^  that  death  was  very  near,  but  did  him  no  other  harm. 
Night  coming  on,  it  could  not  be  discerned  what  loss  the  enemy  sustained ; 
divers  were  seen  to  fall,  some  run  through  a  small  river,  [now  called  Mill 
Biver.]  others  cast  their  guns  into  the  water,  (it  being  their  manner  to  ven- 
ture as  much  to  recover  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  as  to  defend  them 
when  alive.)"  And  thus  they  were  driven  firom  the  place,  after  killing  but 
three,  and  wounding  10  of  the  whites,  and  burning  a  small  number  of 
buildings.  They  had,  before  their  attack  on  the  town,  killed  three  belonguig 
to  some  scouts,  and  seven  others  of  Captain  Mosehfa  men.  This  was  among 
their  last  important  efforts  on  the  Connecticut  River  before  retiring  to  the 
country  of  the  Narragansets. 

The  Nipmuck  sachems  had  well  contrived  their  attack  on  Hatfield ;  having 
made  fires  in  the  woods  about  seven  miles  from  it,  to  draw  out  the  soldiers, 
for  whom  they  had  prepared  ambushes ;  but  only  ten  of  Mosehfa  men  were 
sent  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  fires.  These  were  all  cut  off  except  one, 
according  to  the  Chronicle,  but  according  to  Hubbardy  seven  only  were 
killed.  The  Indians  probably  supposed  the  main  body  was  cut  off,  and 
therefore  proceeded  directly  to  the  assault  of  the  town,  where  a  new  force 
had  iust  arrived ;  and  hence  they  met  with  a  brave  resistance  and  final  defeatf 

The  Narragansets  had  not  yet  heartily  ensaged  in  the  war,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  stood  pledged  so  to  do.  Therefore,  having  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  upon  the  western  firontier  of  Massachusetts,  and  conclu- 
ding that  his  presence  among  his  allies,  the  Narragansets,  was  necessair  to 
keep  them  from  abandoning  his  cause,  PkU^  was  next  known  to  be  in  their 
country. 

An  array  of  1500  English  was  raised  by  the  three  colonies,  Massachusetts, 
Plimouth,  and  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  power  of 
PkUip  among  the  Narragansets.  They  determined  upon  this  course,  as  they 
had  been  assured  that,  the  next  spring,  that  nation  would  come  with  all  theiV 
foi'ce  upon  them.  It  was  not  known  that  Pkiiip  was  among  them  when  this 
resolution  was  taken,  and  it  was  but  a  rumor  tnat  they  had  taken  part  with 
him.  It  was  true,  that  they  had  promised  to  deliver  up  all  the  Wampanoags, 
who  should  flee  to  them,  either  alive  or  dead ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  those 
who  made  this  promise,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  it ;  being  persons, 
chiefly  in  subordinate  stations,  who  had  no -right  or  authority  to  bind  any  but 
themselves.  And,  therefore,  as  doubtless  was  foreseen  by  many,  none  of 
Philip's  people  were  delivered  up,  although  many  were  known  to  have  been 
amoD^  ttiem.  Thus,  iu  few  words,  have  we  exhibited  the  main  grounds  of 
the  mighty  expedition  against  the  Narragansets  in  the  winter  of  1675. 

*  A  pewter  platter  is  still  exhibited  in  Springfield  with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  it,  made 
by  a  bull  from  the  garrison  at  this  time.  An  Indian  had  taken  it  Uom  one  of  the  deserted 
bouseft,  and  wore  it  before  hi:*  breast  as  a  shield.  Thus  shielded,  lie  ventured  towards  the 
fttrrison,  and  was  shot.    Hoytf  1 10. 

t  Old  IitDiAN  Chronicle,  96, 37.  - 
19 
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Upon  a  small  island,  in  an  inFimenae  swamp,  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island,  PkUw  had  fortified  himself)  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  was  com- 
mon amon^  his  countrymen.  Here  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter,  with  the 
chief  of  his  friends.  They  had  erected  about  500  wigwams  of  a  superior 
construction,  in  which  was  deposited  a  great  store  of  provisions.  Baskets 
and  tubs  of  com*  were  piled  one  upon  another,  about  the  inside  of  them, 
which  rendered  them  bullet  proof.  It  was  supposed  that  about  3000  persons 
had  here  taken  up  their  resiclence. 

But,  to  be  more  particular  upon  the  situation  of  the  scene  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Narragansets,"  we  will  add  as  follows  fix>m  the  notes  of  a  gen- 
tleman lately  upon  the  spot,  for  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  information. 
**  What  was  called  The  Idand  is  now  an  upland  meadow,  a  few  feet  higher 
than  the  low  meadow  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  island,  by  my  esti- 
mate, contains  from  three  to  four  acres.  One  fourth  of  a  mile  west,  is  the 
Usquepaug ;  a  small  stream  also  at  a  short  distance  on  the  east"  The  cele- 
brated island  on  which  the  fort  was  built  is  now  in  the  &rm  of  /.  O.  Clark, 
Em,  a  descendant  of  John  Clark,  of  R.  I.  and  about  30  rods  west  of  the  line 
of  tne  **  Pettyswamscot  Purchase.**  Water  still  surrounds  it  in  wet  seasons. 
It  was  cleared  by  the  father  of  the  present  possessor  about  1780,  and,  although 
improved  from  that  time  to  the  present,  charred  com  and  Indian  implements 
are  yet  ploughed  up.t 

President  iS!K^,  in  his  edition  of  Church's  Histort  of  Philip's  War, 
states  that  the  Narraganset  fort  is  seven  miles  nearly  due  west  from  the 
South  Ferry.  This  agrees  with  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Eiy,  in  stating  the 
retuming  inarch  of  the  English  army.  Pine  and  cedar  were  said  to  have 
been  the  former  growth4  An  oak  300  years  old,  standing  upon  the  island, 
was  cut  down  in  1782,  two  feet  in  diameter,  11  feet  from  the  ground.  From 
another,  a  bullet  was  cut  out,  surrounded  by  about  100  anmdij  at  the  same 
time.  The  bullet  was  lodged  there,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  of  the  fight  We 
will  now  return  to  our  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  this  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1675. 

After  nearly  a  month  fix>m  their  settinff  out,  the  English  army  arrived  in 
the  Narraganset  country,  and  made  their  nead-quarters  about  18  miles  from 
PhUxf^s  fort  They  had  been  so  long  upon  their  march,  that  the  Indians 
were  well  enough  apprized  of  their  approach,  and  had  made  the  best  ar- 
rangements in  their  power  to  vnthstasd  them.  The  army  had  already  suf- 
fered much  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  being  obliged  to  encamp  in  the 
open  field,  and  without  tents  to  cover  them ! 

The  19th  of  December,  1675,  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  New 
England.  Cold,  in  the  extreme, — the  air  filled  with  snow,— the  English 
were  obliged,  from  the  low  state  of  their  provisions,  to  march  to  attack 
Philip  in  his  fort  Treachery  hastened  his  min.  One  of^his  men,  by  hope 
of  reward,  betrayed  his  country  into  their  hands.  This  man  had,  probably, 
lived  amonff  the  EInglish,  as  he  had  an  English  name.  He  was  called  Pe(er,§ 
and  it  was  by  accident  that  himself,  with  thirty-five  others,  had  just  before 
&llen  into  the  hands  of  the  fortunate  Captain  Mosdy.  No  Englishman  was 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  PkUyp^s  fort ;  and,  but  for  their  pilot,  PeUr^ 
there  is  very  little  probability  that  they  could  have  even  found,  much  less 
effected  any  thins  against  it  For  it  was  one  o'clock  on  that  short  day  of 
the  year,  before  they  arrived  within  the  vicinity  of  the  swamp.  There  was 
but  one  point  where  it  could  be  assailed  with  the  least  probability  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  this  was  fortified  bv  a  kind  of  block-house,  directly  in  fi-ont  of 
the  entrance,  and  had  also  flankers  to  cover  a  cross  fire.  Besides  high  pal- 
isades, an  immense  hedge  of  fidlen  trees,  of  nearly  a  rod  in  thickness, 

*  500  bushels,  says  Dr.  /.  Mather.  Hollow  trees,  cut  off  about  the  length  of  a  barrel,  wer» 
used  by  the  Indiaos  for  tubs.    lo  such  they  secured  their  com  and  other  i^ns. 

t  MS.  communication  of  Reverend  Mr.  £/y,  accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  the  island.  Its 
shape  is  very  similar  to  the  shell  of  an  oyster.  Average  rectai^plar  lines  through  it  roeasui^, 
one  35  rois,  another  90. 

1  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  376. 

f  The  name  of  PeUr  among  the  Indians  was  so  common,  that  it  is  perhaps  past  determiMir 
lloa  who  this  one  was.    Mr.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  fiifitive  from  the  NarragaiiseU. 
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9iirrouiided  it,  encompassing  an  area  of  about  Ave  acres.  Between  the 
fort  and  the  main  land  was  a  body  of  water,  over  which  a  great  tree  had 
been  felled,  on  which  all  must  pass  and  repass,  to  and  from  it  On  coming 
to  this  place,  the  English  soldiers,  as  many  as  could  pass  upon  the  tree, 
which  would  not  admit  two  abreast,  rushed  forward  upon  it,  but  were  swept 
off  in  a  moment  by  the  fire  of  Philip's  men.  Still,  the  English  soldiers,  led 
by  their  captains,  suppHed  the  places  of  the  slain.  But  again  and  again 
were  they  swept  from  the  fatal  avenue.  Six  captains  and  a  sreat  many  men 
had  fallen,  and  a  partial,  but  momentary,  recoil  from  the  face  of  death  took  place. 

Meanwhile,  a  handful,  under  the  fortunate  Mosehfy  had,  as  miraculous  as 
it  may  seem,  got  within  the  fort.  These  were  contendinghand  to  hand 
with  the  Indians,  and  at  fearful  odds,  when  the  cry  of  *^Thtu  run  !  they 
rwi  /"brought  to  their  assistance  a  considerable  body  of  their  fellow-soldiers. 
They  were  now  enabled  to  drive  the  Indians  from  their  main  breastwork, 
and  their  slaughter  became  immense.  Flying  from  wigwam  to  wigwam — 
men,  women  and  children,  indiscriminately,  were  hewn  down,  and  lay  in 
heaps  upon  the  snow.  Being  now  masters  of  the  fort,  at  the  recommendu* 
tion  of  Mr.  Churchy  who  led  the  second  party  that  entered  the  fort.  General 
Window  was  about  to  quarter  the  army  m  it  for  the  present,  which  offered 
comfortable  habitations  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  besides  a  plentiful  supf)iy 
of  provisions.  But  one  of  the  captains  *  and  a  surgeon  opposed  the  meas- 
ure ;  probably  from  the  apprehension  that  the  woods  was  full  of  Indians, 
who  would  continue  their  attacks  upon  them,  and  drive  them  out  in  their 
turn,  Tliere  was,  doubtless,  some  reason  for  this,  which  was  strengthened 
from  the  fact  that  manv  English  were  killed  afVer  they  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  fort,  by  those  whom  thev  had  just  dispossessed  of  it. 
Notwithstanding,  had  Churches  advice  been  followed,  perhaps  many  of  the 
lives  of  the  wounded  would  have  been  saved  ;  for  he  was  seldom  out  in  his 
judgment,  as  his  continued  successes  proved  afterwards. 

After  fighting  three  hours,  the  English  were  obliged  to  march  18  miles, 
before  the  wound,  d  could  be  dressed,  and  in  a  most  dismal  and  boisterous 
night.  Eighty  English  Wt^re  killed  in  the  fight,  and  150  wounded,  many  of 
whom  died  afterwards,  Tlie  shattered  army  left  the  ground  in  considerable 
haste,  leaving  eight  of  tlieir  dead  in  the  fort 

Pfklip,  and  such  of  his  warriors  as  escaped  unhurt,  fled  into  a  place  of 
safety,  until  the  enemy  had  retin^d  ;  when  they  returned  again  to  the  fort 
The  English,  no  doubt,  apprehended  a  pursuit,  but  Philip,  not  knowing 
their  distressed  situation,  and,  perhaps,  judging  of  their  loss  from  the  few 
dead  which  they  left  behind,  made  no  attempt  to  harass  them  in  their 
retreat  Before  the  fight  was  over,  many  of  the  wigwams  were  set  on  fire. 
Into  these,  hundreds  of  innocent  women'  and  children  had  crowded  them- 
selves, and  perished  in  the  general  conflagration !  And,  as  a  writer  of  that 
day  expresses  himself,  ^  no  man  knoweth  how  many."  The  English  learned 
atlerwards,  from  some  that  fell  into  their  hands,  that  in  all  about  700 
perished.f 

The  sufferings  of  the  English,  after  the  fight,  are  almost  without  a  par- 
allel in  history.  The  horrors  of  Moscow  wiH  not  longer  be  rememberetL 
The  myriads  of  modem  Europe,  assembled  there,  bear  but  small  propor- 

*  Probably  Mosehf,  who  seems  always  to  have  bad  a  large  share  in  the  direction  of  all  a^ 
fairs  when  present. 

t  There  is  printed  in  Hvtchinaon**  Hist.  Mass.  i.  SOD.  a  letter  which  g[ives  the  particulars  of 
the  Narraganset  fi^t.  I  have  compared  it  with  the  orieiual,  and  find  it  correct  in  the  main 
particulars.  He  mistakes  in  ascribing  it  to  Major  Brcd/ordy  for  it  is  signed  by  James  Olhvr, 
a  Massachusetts  captain.  Hutchinton  copied  from  a  copy,  which  was  without  si^iature. 
He  omits  a  passage  concerning  TH/l.  or  THffe,  who,  Oliver  says,  confirmed  his  narrative. 
That  man  had  "  married  an  Indian,  a  Wompanoag— and,  says  (Jliver.  he  shot  20  times  at  us 
in  the  swramp— was  taken  at  Providence,  Fby  Captain  FermeTf]  Jan.  14tb-^rou£iit  to  us  the 
Ibtb-— executed  the  18th  j  a  sad  wretch.  He  never  heard  a 'sermon  but  once  this  14  years ;  h« 
never  heard  of  the  name  of  Jettu  ChrUt.  His  lather  going  to  recall  him,  lost  his  head,  and 
ties  unburied.''  Hubbard  says,  (Narrative,  59,)  that  "be  was  condemned  to  die  the  death  of 
a  traitor,"  and  traitors  of  those  days  were  quartered.  *'  As  to  his  religion,  he  was  found  ai 
gunrani  as  an  heathen,  which,  no  doubt,  caused  the  fewer  tears  to  be  shed  at  his  fiiperal." 
A  sorrowful  record ! 
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Oon  to  the  number  of  their  countrvmen,  compared  with  that  of  the  army 
of  New  EInffkmd  and  theirs,  at  the  nght  in  Narraganset. 

Colonel  Ckurck,  then  only  a  volunteer,  was  in  this  ii^ht,  and  we  will  heai 
a  few  of  his  ohservations.  ^  By  this  time,  the  English  people  in  the  fort  had 
begun  to  set  fire  tc  tlie  wi^vanis  and  houses,  which  Mn  Church  labored 
hard  to  prevent;  they  told  him  they  had  orders  from  the  genera]  to  bum 
them;  he  begged  them  to  Ibrbt^ar  until  he  had  discoursed  the  general." 
Then,  hastening  to  him,  he  urged,  that  ^the  wigwams  were  musket-proo^ 
being  all  lined  with  baskets  and  tubs  of  grain,  and  other  provisions,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  army  until  tlie  spring  of  the  year ;  and  every 
wounded  man  might  have  a  good  warm  house  to  lodge  in ;  which,  other- 
wise, would  necessariJy  perish  with  the  storms  and  cold.  And,  moreover, 
that  tlie  army  had  no  other  provision  to  trust  unto  or  de|>end  upon ;  that  he 
knew  that  Plymouth  forces  had  not  so  much  as  one  biscuit  leiv'  The  gen- 
eral was  tor  acceding  to  CkurdCs  proposition,  but  a  captain  and  a  doctor 
prevented  it,  as  we  have  before  observed ;  tlte  former  tlireatening  to  shoot, 
the  general's  horse  under  him,  if  he  attempted  to  march  in,  and  the  latter 
said.  Church  shoiUd  bleed  to  death  hke  a  dog,  (he  having  been  badly  wounded 
on  entering  the  fort,)  before  he  would  dress  his  wounds,  if  he  gave  such 
advice  Church  then  proceeds:  "And,  burning  up  all  the  houses  and  pro- 
visions in  the  fort,  the  army  returned  the  same  night  in  the  storm  and  cold. 
And,  I  suppose,  every  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  that 
night's  march,  deeply  laments  the  miseries  that  attended  them ;  especially 
the  wounded  and  dying  men.  But  it  mercifully  came  to  pass  that  Capt. 
Andrew  Belcher  arrived  at  Mr.  SmUh%  [in  Narraganset,]  that  very  night  from 
Boston,  with  a  vessel  loaden  with  provisions  for  the  army,  who  must  other- 
wise have  perished  for  want"  • 

After  the  English  army  had  gone  into  quarters  at  Wickford,  the  Connecticut 
troops  returned  home,  which  was  considered  very  detrimental  to  the  service 
by  tlie  other  colonies ;  and  soon  after  a  reinforcement  of  1000  men  was  as- 
Bembled  at  Boston  and  ordered  to  the  assistance  of  their  counujmen.  In 
their  march  to  Narraganset  in  the  beginning  of  Jan.  1676,  they  sufier^  intol- 
erably from  the  cold ;  no  less  than  11  men  were  frozen  to  death,  and  many 
others  were  taken  sick  by  reason  of  their  exposure  in  that  severe  season. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  sent  deputies  to  the  commander-in-chief  to  treat 
of  peace ;  but  it  was  judged  that  they  were  insincere  m  their  overtures,  and  no 
terms  were  settled.  While  matters  were  thus  progressing,  PkUw  removed  his 
provisions,  women  and  children  to  a  strong  pla^e  protected  oy  rocks,  in  a 
swamp,  about  20  miles  from  the  late  battle-ground  in  Narraganset,  into 
the  country  of  the  Nipmuks.  At  length,  the  we^er  having  become  mild,  and 
the  Connecticut  threes  returned,  together  vrith  a  body  of  Mohegaiis  under 
UncoM,  it  was  resolved  to  suprise  Philip  in  his  rocky  fortress.  Accordingly 
the  army,  cx)nsi8ting  now  of  1000  men,  nuu^hed  out  on  this  enterprise.  On 
Its  approach,  the  Indians  abandoned  their  position  and  fled  farther  northward. 
They  were  pursued  a  small  distance,  and  about  60  or  70  of  them  killed  and 
taken,  (proliably  women  and  chiklren.)  The  army  soon  after  returned  home, 
and  was  chiefly  disbanded. 

On  27  Jan.,  whi|e  the  army  was  pursuing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians, 
a  party  of  ahout  'SOO  attacked  Mr.  WUliam  CarpenUr's  plantation,  and  attempted 
to  burn  his  house,  which  they  set  on  fire,  but  those  within  succeeded  injjut- 
ting  it  out  In  the  skirmish,  one  of  their  number  was  killed,  and  two  of^  the 
whites  were  wounded  The  assaulting  party  collected  and  drove  off*  from 
this  place  180  sheep,  50  large  catde,  and  15  horses,  and  from  a  Mr.  Hcarii 
another  drove  of  cattle,  and  killed  his  negro  servantf 

Soon  alter  this,  Philip,  with  many  of  his  followers,  left  that  part  of  the 

*  *'  Our  wounded  men,  (in  mirober  about  150,)  being  dressed,  were  lent  into  Rhode  Island. 
ms  the  besl  place  for  their  accommodation ;  where,  accordingly,  they  were  kindly  received 
by  the  e»v(>rnor  aud  others,  only  some  rhuriish  Quakers  were  not  free  to  entertain  them,  until 
rompelh'd  l>y  the  governor.  Of  so  inhumane,  peevish  and  untoward  a  disposition  are  these 
Nabaigf  as  not  to  vouchstafe  ci vilii v  to  those  that  had  ventured  their  hves,  and  received  daageroui 
■roundn  in  their  defence."  Old  Ind.  ChrorucU,  7i. 
Old  Indian  Cbrouicle,  58,  bd. -^Hubbard,  59.   ^ 
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country,  uii J  n  si  !ed  iu  d  flTercnt  places  upon  Connecticut  River.  Some  report 
tlia:  lie  took  up  lii^  re^tideucd  near  Albany,  andtbat  be  solicited  the  Mohawks 
to  hid  him  against  tlu)  English,  but  without  success. 

Tbe  story  of  the  ibul  stratagem  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  Philip 
for  this  object,  is,  if  true,  the  deepest  stain  upon  his  character.  Accorduig 
lo  one  of  the  historians*  of  the  war,  it  was  reported  at  Boston,  in  the  end  of 
June,  or  beginning  of  July,  1676,  that  **  those  Indians  who  are  known  by  tlie 
name  of  Mauquawogs,  (or  Mohawks,  i.  e.  man-eaters,)  had  lately  fallen  upon 
Philip,  and  killed  40  of  his  men.  And  if  the  variance  between  Philip  and 
the  Mauquawogs  came  to  pass,  as  is  commonly  reported  and  apprehended, 
there  was  a  marvellous  finger  of  God  in  it  For  we  hear  that  Philip,  being 
this  winter  entertained  iu  the  Mohawks'  country,  made  it  his  design  to  breed 
a  quarrel  between  the  English  and  them ;  to  effect  which,  divers  of  our 
nnumed  captives  do  report,  that  he  resolved  to  kill  some  scattering  Mohawks, 
ond  then  to  say  that  the  English  had  done  it ;  but  one  of  these,  whom  he 
ibouglit  to  have  killed,  was  only  wounded,  and  got  away  to  his  countrymen, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  not  the  English,  but  PhiUp,  had  killed  the 
men  that  were  murdered ;  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  the  Mohawks  upon 
the  English,  he  brought  them  upon  himself." 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  **^  Letters  to  Lom>oi« "  has  this  passage  f 
concerning  Philip^a  visit  to  the  Mohawks.  **'  King  Philip,  and  some  of  these 
northern  Indians,  being  wandered  up  towards  Albany,  the  Mohucks  marched 
out  very  strong,  in  a  warlike  posture,  upon  them,  putting  them  to  fiightj  and 
pursuing  them  as  .far  as  Hassicke  River,  which  is  about  two  days*^  march 
from  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  River  to  the  north-east,  killing  divers,  and 
bringing  away  some  prisoners  with  great  pride  and  triumph,  which  ill  suc- 
cess on  that  side,  where  they  did  not  exp^t  anv  enemy,  having  lately  en- 
deavored to  make  up  the  ancient  animosides,  did  very  much  daunt  and  dis- 
courage the  said  northern  Indians,  so  that  some  hundreds  came  in  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  English  at  PHmouth  colony,  and  Philip  himself  is 
run  skulking  away  into  some  swamp,  with  not  above  ten  men  attending  him." 

Although  Philip  was  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  frontier  by  some,  and  by 
others  to  be  **  snugly  stowed  away  in  some  swamp,"  yet  his  w^arriors,  whether 
directed  by  him  m  person  or  not,  is  immaterial,  as  every  thing  was  done 
against  the  English  that  could  well  be  under  such  broken  circumstances  as 
he  now  labored.  On  the  10  Feb.  1676,  they  surprised  Lancaster  with  com- 
plete success,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  fully  narrate  in  our  next 
chaf)ter.  Eleven  days  afler,  (21  Feb.J  about  300  Indians  attacked  Medfield, 
and  in  spite  of  200  soldiers  stationed  tnere  to  guard  it,  burnt  about  50  houses, 
killed  18  of  its  inhabitants,  and  wounded  20  others.  Among  the  slam  were 
Lieutenant  Adama  and  his  wife :  the  latter  was  killed  accidentally  by  Ca[)- 
tain  Jacob.  She  was  in  bed  in  a  chamber,  under  which  was  a  room  occupied 
by  the  soldiers ;  as  Captain  Jacob  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  his  gun  went 
off,  the  hall  from  which  passed  through  the  chamber  floor  and  killed  heip. 

The  Indians  managed  this  attack  with  their  usual  skill ;  having  placed  some 
of  their  number  prepared  with  fire  implements  in  various  jxarts  of  the  town, 
they  set  the  houses  on  fire,  "  as  it  were,"  says  Major  Goohn,  "  in  one  instant 
of  lime."  And  as  the  people  issued  out  of  them,  parties  lay  ready  and  shot 
them  down.  As  soon  as  the  whites  were  mustered  to  oppose  them,  they 
njtuied  over  the  bridge  towards  Sherburne,  and  set  it  on  fire,  so  that  the  sof- 
diers  could  not  pursue  them.  In  the  pride  of  their  success,  they  now  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  whites,  and  stuck  it  up  on  a  post  of  the  bridge.    It  reads,. 

**  Knoxo  by  this  paper,  that  the  Indiana  that  thou  hast  provoked  to  wrath  and 
nnffsr  will  war  this  21  years  if  you  will.  There  are  many  Indians  yet.  We  come 
t)00  at  this  time.  You  must  cmsider  the  Indians  lose  nothing  but  their  life.  You 
must  lose  your  fair  houses  and  caitU,^\ 

On  the  13  March,  the  entire  town  of  Groton,  consistmg  of  4  '  houses, 
was  burnt,  except  one  garrison,§  by  shots  from  which  seveml  Lidiaus  were 
9aid  to  have  been  killed. 

•  Dr.  /.  Mather,  Brief  Hist.  38.  f  Chronicle,  99. 

t  Gookiri's  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Indians.— Tbe  above  leucr  was  doubtless  written  by  some  o* 
the  Christian  Indians  who  had  joined  Philip. 
^  Li  our  CltromcU,  80,  it  is  said  that  Groton  was  burnt  on  tbe  14th }  that  Major  Wtllantt 
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PhSLip  had  for  some  time  Erected  matters  with  such  address  that  his 
enemies  could  not  tell  where  or  how  to  meet  him,  or  whether  he  actually 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frontiers  or  not  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
his  special  agency  and  direction  in  all  the  important  enterprises.  On  the  18 
March,  Northampton  was  assaulted,  but  not  with  quite  as  good  success  as 
was  anticipated  by  the  besiegers ;  for  they  lost  eleven  men,  while  the  whites 
had  but  three  killed  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  27  March,  a  large  body  of  900  Indians,  as  was  supposed,  were 
discovered  encamped  not  rar  from  Marlborough,  which  they  had  burnt  the 
day  before.  A  company  of  men  belonging  to  that  town,  attached  themselves 
to  a  number  of  soldiers  under  one  Lieutenant  Jacobs,  who,  falling  upon  them 
in  the  night  while  they  were  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  killed  and  wounded 
about  40  of  them,  without  any  loss  to  themselves. 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  resolved  that  this  midnight  assassination  should 
not  go  long  unrequited,  and  events  so  determined,  as  what  we  are  about  to 
relate  will  fully  exemplify.  On  the  morning  of  the  20  April,  the  largest 
body  of  Indians  which  had  at  any  time  appeared,  attacked  Sudbury,  and 
before  resistance  could  be  made,  set  Gre  to  several  buildings,  which  were 
consumed.  The  inhabitants,  however,  made  a  brave  stand,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  some  soldiers  from  Watertown,  under  Captain  Hugh  Mason ;  and 
the  Indians  retreated  over  the  bridge,  and  were  prevented  from  doing  any 
further  mischief  during  the  day,  against  Sudbury. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Concord  hearing  of  the  distress  at  Sudbury,  sallied 
forth  for  its  protection.  As  they  approached  a  garrison  house,  they  discovered 
a  few  Indians,  and  pursued  them.  These,  as  it  proved,  were  a  decoy,  and 
they  soon  found  themselves  ambushed  on  every  side.  They  fought  witli 
desperation,  but  were  all,  except  one,  cut  off,  being  eleven  in  number.  This 
affair  took  place  immediately  after  Captain  JVadsioortk  had  marched  fit>m 
Sudbury  with  70  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Marlborough ;  and  the 
news  of  the  situation  of  the  place  he  had  just  left  reached  his  destination  as 
soon  as  be  did ;  and  although  he  had  marched  all  the  day  and  night  before,  and 
his  men  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue,  yet,  taking  Captain  Brocklehank  and 
about  ten  men  from  the  garrison  at  Marlborough,  he  marched  directly  back 
for  Sudbury.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  they  arrived  within  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  town,  near  where  a  body  of  about  500  Indians  had  pre- 
pared an  ambush  behind  the  hills.  From  thence  they  sent  out  two  or  three 
of  their  party,  who  crossed  the  march  of  the  English,  and,  being  discovered 
by  them,  affected  to  fly  through  fear,  to  decoy  them  into  a  pursuit  This 
stratagem  succeeded,  and  with  great  boldness  the  Indians  began  the  attack. 
For  some  time  the  English  maintained  good  order,  and,  having  nJtreated  to 
an  adjacent  hill,  lost  but  five  men  for  near  four  hours.  Meantime  the  Indians 
had  lost  a  great  number,  which  so  increased  their  rage  that  they  resolved  to 
put  in  practice  another  stratagem,  which  it  seems  they  had  not  hlefore  thought 
of.  They  immediately  set  the  woods  on  fire  to  windward  of  the  English, 
which  spread  with  great  rapidity,  owing  to  an  exceeding  high  wind  and 
the  dryness  of  the  grass  and  other  combustibles.  This  stratagem  likewise 
succeeded,  even  better  than  the  first ;  that,  although  it  served  to  bring  on  the 
attack,  was  near  proving  fatal  to  its  originators,  but  this  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  The  fury  of  the  flames  soon  drove  the  English  from  their 
advanta^oiis  position,  which  gave  the  Indians  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
them  with  their  tomahawks !  Many  were  now  able  to  fall  upon  one,  and 
resistance  fast  diminished.  All  but  about  twenty  were  killed  or  fell  into  tiie 
hands  of  the  conquerors ;  among  the  former  were  the  two  captains ;  some 
of  those  that  escaped  took  shelter  in  a  mill  not  far  off,  and  were  saved  bv 
the  arrival  of  a  few  men  under  Captain  Prentice,  and  a  company  under 
Captain  CrowdL  Both  of  these  officers  and  their  men  very  narrowly  es- 
caped the  fate  of  Wadnoorih,*    As  the  former  was  about  to  fall  into  a  fatal 

house  was  burnt  first,  and  that  "  afterwards  they  destroyed  65  more  there,  leaving  but  six 
bouses  standing  in  the  whole  town." 

*  "  So  insolent  were  the  Indians  grovm  upon  their  first  success  against  Captain  Wadsworih, 
that  (key  sent  us  word,  to  provide  store  of  rood  cheer ;  for  they  Intended  to  duie  with  nt  f  al 
BostoiiJ  on  the  election  day.'*     (Viramch,  fe. 
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■nare,  he  was  rescued  by  a  conipaoy  fit>m  a  garrison ;  and  as  the  latter  ap- 
proached Sudbury,  he  saved  himself  by  pursuing  an  unexpected  route ;  and, 
though  attacked,  he  succeeded  in  fightuig  his  way  through  the  Indians  with 
a  loss  only  of  six  or  seven  of  his  men.  Captain  CrowtWs  arrival  at  this  time 
was  accidental,  though  fortunate ;  being  on  his  return  from  Quabaog,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  that  garrison.*  With  this  great  achievement 
ended  the  chief  operations  in  Massachusetts ;  and  we  have  now  to  return 
towards  Plimouth. 

When  success  no  longer  attended  PkUip  in  Massachusetts,  those  of  his 
allies  whom  he  had  seduced  into  the  war,  upbraided  and  accused  him  of 
bringing  all  their  misfortunes  upon  them ;  tnat  they  had  no  cause  of  war 
against  the  English,  and  had  not  engaged  in  it  but  for  his  solicitations ;  and 
noany  of  the  tribes  scattered  themselves  in  different  directions.  With  all 
that  would  follow  hun,  as  a  last  retreat,  PhiUp  returned  to  Pokanoket  The 
Pecomptuck  or  Deerfield  Indians  were  among  the  first  who  abandoned  his 
cause,'  and  many  of  the  other  Nipmucks  and  Narragansets  soon  followed 
their  example. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  he  attempted  to  surprise  Taunton,  but  was  repulsedf. 
His  camp  was  now  at  Matapoiset  The  English  came  upon  him  here,  under 
Captain  Ckurchf  who  captured  many  of  his  people,  but  he  escaped  over 
Taunton  River,  as  he  had  done  a  year  before,  but  m  the  opposite  oirection, 
and  screened  himself  once  more  m  the  woods  of  Pocasset  He  used  many 
stratagems  to  cut  off  Captain  Ckurch,  and  seems  to  have  watched  and  fol- 
lowed him  from  place  to  place,  until  the  end  of  this  month ;  but  he  was 
continually  losing  one  company  of  his  men  after  another.  Some  scouts 
ascertained  that  he,  and  many  of  his  mep,  were  at  a  certain  place  upon 
Taunton  River,  and,  from  appearances,  were  about  to  repass  it  His  camp 
was  now  at  this  place,  and  the  chief  of  his  warriors  with  him.  Some  sol- 
diers from  Bridgewater  fell  upon  them  here,  on  Sunday,  July  30,  and  killed 
ten  warriors;  but  PhUipj  having  disguised  himself  escaped.^  His  uncle, 
Jlkkompoin,  was  among  the  slain,  and  his  own  sister  token  prisoner. 

The  late  attempt  by  Philip  upon  Taunton  had  caused  the  people  of  Bridge- 
water  to  be  more  watchful,  and  some  were  continually  on  the  scout  Some 
time  in  the  day,  Saturday,  29  July,  four  men,  as  they  were  ranging  the  woods, 
discovered  one  Indian,  and,  rightly  judging  there  were  more  at  hand,  made 
all  haste  to  inform  the  other  mhabitants  of  Bridgewater  of  their  discovery 
Comfort  Willis  and  Jostph  Edaon  were  •* pressed "  to  ^o  "  post"  to  the  govern- 
or of  Plimouth,  at  Marshfield,  who  "went  to  Plimouth  with  them,  tlio 
next  day,  [30  Julv,]  to  send  Captain  Church  with  his  company.  And  Captain 
Church  came  with  them  to  Monponset  on  the  sabbath,  and  came  no  further 
that  dav,  he  told  them  he  would  meet  them  the  next  day."  Here  ffillis  and 
Edson  left  him,  and  arrived  at  home  in  the  evening.  Upon  hearing  of  tlie 
arrival  of  Church  in  their  neighborhood,  21  men  "  went  out  on  Monday,  sup- 
posing to  meet  with  Captain  Church ;  but  they  came  upon  the  enemy  and 
fought  with  them,  and  took  17  of  them  alive,  and  also  much  plunder.  And 
tliey  all  returned,  and  not  one  of  them  fell  by  the  enemy ;  and  received  no 
help  from  ChurchP  This  account  is  eiven  from  an  old  manuscript,  but  who 
its  author  was  is  not  certain.§  ChuraCs  account  differs  considerably  from  ir. 
He  says,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  some  day  he  and  his  company  marche«l 
from  Plimouth,  <^they  heard  a  smart  firing  at  a  distance  from  them,  but  it 


•  Old  Indian  Chronicle  79,  92,  S3.— .flo^Aorrf,  80.— (7ooitm'*  MS.  Hist.— A  son  of  Caplaiii 
Wadsworth  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  upon  the  place  of  this  fight,  with  an  inscriplii  n 
npon  it,  which  lime  has  discot'ered  to  be  erroneous  in  some  of  its  historical  particulars.  It 
was  recently  standing  to  the  west  of  Sudbury  causeway,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
jrcal  road  that  leads  from  Boston  to  Worcester.    //oyT,  122.  Holmes^  i.  380. 

t  A  captive  neg^ro  made  his  escape  from  Pinup's  men,  and  gave  notice  of  their  intention  j  * 
'whereupon  the  mhabitanU  stood  upon  their  guard,  and  souldiers  were  timousiysent  in  to 
ihem  for  their  relief  and  defence."    Prevalency  of  Prauer^  8. 

t  "  Tis  said  that  he  had  newly  cut  off  his  hair,  that  he  might  not  be  known."  Hubbard, 
Nar.  101.  •  ' 

^  It  ispuhlished  by  Mr.  AlUcheU,  in  his  valuable  account  of  Bridgewater,  and  supposed  to  have 
beon  written  by  CamfoH  WiiUs,  named  above.     See  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hint.  Soc.  v.i.  157. 
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loing  near  night,  and  the  Giing  of  abort  continuance,  they  missed  the  place, 
iuid  went  into  Bridge  water  town." 

On  the  1  August,  the  intrepid  Ckurck  came  upon  Philips  head-quarters, 
killed  and  took  about  130  of  his  people,  Philip  himself  veiy  narrowly  escap- 
ing. Such  was  his  precipitation,  that  he  left  all  his  wampum  behind,  and  his 
wife  and  son  fell  into  the  hands  of  Chvrdu 

No  sooner  had  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Indians  begun  to  attract 
r.ttention,  f which,  however,  was  not  until  a  long  time  after  they  had  been 
destroyed,)  much  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  fate  of  this  son  of  the 
^unous  MeUKomd ;  and  it  was  not  until  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  that 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  sold  into  slavery !  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
what  did  become  of  him,  although  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  must  cause  pain 
ia  every  humane  breast ;  not  more  for  the  lot  of  young  Metacomet,  than  for 
the  wretched  depravity  of  the  minds  of  those  who  advised  and  executed  the 
decree  of  slavery  upon  him. 

Great  numbers  of  PkU%p*8  people  were  sold  for  slaves  in  foreign  countries. 
In  the  begiiming  of  the  war  Captain  Moaely  captured  80,  who  were  confined 
Qt  Plimouth.  In  September  following,  178  were  put  on  board  a  vessel  com- 
manded by  Captain  Spragtit,  who  sailed  from  Plimouth  with  them  for  Spain. 

Church*  relates  the  attack  of  Aug.  1  upon  the  flying  chief  as  follows: — 
"Next  morning,  [after  the  skirmish  in  which  ^kkompoin  was  killed,]  Capt 
Church  moved  very  early  with  his  company,  which  was  increased  by  many  of 
Bridgewater  that  listed  under  him  for  that  expedition,  and,  by  their  piloting, 
he  soon  came,  very  still,  to  the  top  of  the  great  tree  which  the  enemy  had 
fallen  across  the  river;  and  the  captain  spied  an  Indian  sitting  upon  the 
stump  of  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  nver,  and  he  clapped  his  gun  up,  and  had 
doubtless  despatched  him,  but  that  one  of  his  own  Indians  called  hastily  to 
him  not  to  lire,  for  he  believed  it  was  one  of  his  own  men ;  upon  which  the 
.Indian  upon  the  stump  looked  about,  and  Capt  Chtarch^s  Indian,  seeing  his 
face,  perceived  his  mistake,  for  he  knew  him  to  be  Philip ;  clapped  up  his 
^un  and  fired,  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  Philip  immediately  threw  himself  off 
ine  stump,  leaped  down  a  bank  on  the  side  of  tlie  river,  and  made  his  eiicape. 
Capt  Churchy  as  soon  as  possible,  got  over  the  river,  and  scattered  in  quest  of 
Philip  and  his  company,  but  the  enemy  scattered  and  fled  every  way ;  but  he 
picked  up  a  considerable  many  of  their  women  and  children,  among  which 
were  J^hkip^a  wife  and  son  of  about  nine  years  old.**  The  remainder  of  die 
day  was  spent  in  piirsuing  the  flying  Philip^  who,  with  his  Narragansets,  was 
still  formidable.  They  picked  up  many  prisoners,  fi*om  whom  they  learned 
the  force  of  those  of  whom  they  wei-e  in  pursuit  At  night.  Church  was  under 
« obli^tion  to  return  to  his  men  he  had  lefi,  but  commissioned  Lighifoot^  cap- 
tain, to  lead  a  party  on  discovery.  lAghifoot  returned  in  the  morning  with 
«;ood  success,  having  made  an  important  discovery,  and  taken  13  prisoners. 
Church  immediately  set  out  to  follow  up  their  advantage.  He  soon  came 
'.vhere  they  had  made  fires,  and  shortly  after  overtook  their  women  and  chil- 
ilren,  who  "  were  faint  and  tired,"  and  who  informed  them  "that  Philip,  with 
II  great  number  of  the  enemy,  were  a  little  before.**  It  was  almost  sunset 
>vhen  they  came  near  enough  to  observe  them,  and  ^Philip  soon  came  to  a 
'top,  and  fell  to  breaking  and  chopping  wood,  to  make  fires;  and  a  great 
loise  they  made."  Churd^  concentrating  his  followers,  formed  them  into  a 
oircle,  and  set  down  "  without  any  noise  or  fire."  Their  prisoners  showed 
.Teat  signs  of  fear,  but  were  easily  put  in  confidence  by  the  conciliatory  con- 
iuct  of  Church  Thus  stood  matters  in  Churches  camp  through  the  night  of 
t.he  2  August,  1676.  At  dawn  of  day,  he  told  his  prisoners  they  mtust  remain 
^till  where  they  were,  until  the  fight  was  over,  (for  he  now  had  every  reason 
.  0  ex])ect  a  severe  one  shonly  to  follow,)  "  or,  as  soon  as  the  firing  ceased, 
they  must  follow  the  tracks  of  his  company,  and  come  to  them.  (An  Indian 
ij  next  to  a  bloodhound  to  follow  a  track.)  "f 

It  being  now  light  enough  to  make  the  onset.  Church  sent  forward  two 
Foldiers  to  learn  Philif^a  position.  Philip,  no  less  wary,  had,  at  the  same 
Lhne,  sent  out  two   spies,  to  see  if  any  were  in  pursuit  of  him.    The  re- 

•  Hist  PhUip's  War,  38,  ed.  4to.  t  Ibid.  39. 
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spective  spied  of  the  two  famous  chiefe  ^ye  the  alarm  to  both  camps  at  the 
same  time ;  but,  unhappily  for  Philip,  his  antagonist  was  prepared  for  tlie 
event,  while  he  was  not  "  All  fled  at  the  fii-st  tidings,  Fof  the  spies,]  left 
their  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  wooaen  spits,  and  run 
into  a  swamp  with  no  other  breakfast,  than  what  Capt  Ckwrch  afterwards 
treated  them  with."  Church  sent  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Isaac  Hoidand,  on  one 
side  of  the  swamp,  while  himself  ran  upon  the  other,  each  with  a  small 
party,  hoping,  as  the  swamp  was  small,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any.  Ex- 
pecting that  when  Philip  should  discover  the  English  at  the  farther  extremi- 
ty of  the  swamp,  he  would  turn  back  in  his  own  track,  and  so  escape  at  the 
same  place  he  entered.  Church  had,  therefore,  stationed  an  ambush  to  entrap 
him  in  such  an  event  But  the  wariness  of  Philiv  disappointed  him.  He, 
thinking  that  the  Enfflish  would  pursue  him  into  the  swamp,  had  formed  an 
ambush  for  them  also,  but  was,  in  like  manner,  disappointed.  He  had,  at 
the  same  time,  sent  forward  a  band  of  his  warriors,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Church  and  HoidandL  They,  at  first,  attempted  to  fly,  and  then  offered  re- 
sistance ;  but  Church  ordered  Matthias^  to  tell  them  the  impracticability  of 
such  a  step.    He  accordingly  called  to  thenri,  and  said,  "  If  they  fired  one  gun 

ence  of  the  English  and 


J  were  <dl  dead  men.^  lliis  threat,  with  the  presence  < 
Indians,  so  amazed  them,  that  they  suffered  "  the  English  to  come  and  take 
the  guns  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  were  both  charged  and  cocked." 
Having  secured  these  with  a  guard,  armed  with  the  guns  just  taken  from 
them,  Chwrch  presses  through  tne  swamp  in  search  of  Pkdip,  towards  the 
end  at  which  that  chief  had  entered.  Having  waited  until  he  had  no  hopes 
of  ensnaring  Captain  Church,  Philip  now  moved  on  after  the  company  he 
had  sent  forward,  and  thus  the  two  parties  met  The  English  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  discovery,  and,  covered  by  trees,  made  the  first  fire. 
Philip  stood  his  ground  for  a  time,  and  maintained  a  desperate  fight ;  but,  a 
main  body  of  his  warriors  having  been  captured,  which,  by  this  time,  he 
began  to  apprehend,  as  they  did  not  come  to  his  aid,  he,  therefore,  fled  back 
to  the  point  where  he  entered  the  swamp,  and  thus  fell  into  a  second  am- 
bush. Here  the  English  were  worsted,  having  one  of  their  number  slain, 
viz.  Thomas  I/wcaa,  f  of  Plimouth :  thus  escaped,  for  a  few  days,  Philip  and 
some  of  his  best  captains:  such  were  Tusonquin  BnA  Taioson.  This  was 
August  the  3d,  and  Philip's  numbers  had  aecreased,  since  the  1st,  173,  by 
the  exertions  of  Church,  f 

Philip,  having  now  but  few  followers  left,  was  driven  from  place  to  place, 
and  lastly  to  his  ancient  seat  near  Pokanoket  The'Elnglish,  for  a  long  time, 
had  endeavored  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  find  him  off  his  guard ;  for  he 
was  always  die  first  who  was  apprized  of  their  approach.  He  naving  put  to 
death  one  of  his  own  men  for  advising  him  to  make  peace,  this  mi.n'8 
brother,  whose  name  was  JUderman,  fearing  the  same  fate,  deserted  him, 
and  ^e  Captain  Church  an  account  of  his  situation,  and  offered  to  lead  liini 
to  his  camp.  Early  on  Saturday  morning,  12  Aug.,  Church  came  to  the 
swamp  where  Philip  was  encamped,  and,  before  he  was  discovered,  had 
placed  a  guard  about  it,  so  as  to  encompass  it,  except  a  small  place.  He 
then  ordered  Captain  Golding^  to  rush  into  the  swamp,  and  fall  upon  Phil^ 
ill  his  camp;  which  he  immediately  did — but  was  discovered  as  he  ap- 
proached, and,  as  usual,  Philip  was  the  first  to  fly.  Having  but  just  awaked 
from  sleep,  and  having  on  but  a  part  of  his  clothes,  he  fled  with  all  hib 
might  Cfomiug  directly  upon  an  Englishman  and  an  Indian,  who  composed 
a  part  of  the  ambush  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  the  Englishman's  gun  missed 
fire,  but  Mdtrman,  the  Indian,  whose  gun  was  loaded  with  two  balls,  <*8ent 

^  Ooe  of  Churches  Indian  soldiera,  but  of  whom  he  makes  no  mention. 

t  An  improvident  fellow,  given  to  intoxication,  and,  from  Church*s  expression  about  his 
l>eing  killeu,  "  not  bein^  so  careful  as  he  mig^ht  have  been/'  it  leaves  room  to  donbt  whether 
he  were  not,  at  this  time,  under  the  oflecU  of  liauor.  He  had  been  oAen  fined,  and  once 
whipped,  for  gettinr  drunk,  beating  his  wife  and  cnildren, defaming  the  character  of  deceased 
magistrates,  £k1  omer  misdemeanors. 

t  Church,  41.    In  the  account  of  Taioson,  Churches  narrative  is  continued. 

\  Captain  Roger  Goulden^  of  R.  I.  Plimouth  granted  him  100  acres  of  land  oo  Poean«l| « 
in  1676,  for  hb  eminent  services.    Plim,  Records. 
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one  through  his  heart,  and  another  not  above  two  inches  from  it    He  ftU 
upon  his  mce  in  the  mud  and  water,  with  his  gun  under  him." 

"  Cold,  with  the  beast  be  slew,  be  sleeps ; 
O'er  him  no  filial  spirit  weeps ; 

Even  that  be  lived,  is  for  his  conqueror's  tongue  3 
By  foes  aJone  bis  deatb-sonr  must  be  sung-  j 

No  chronicles  but  theirs  wall  tell 

His  mournful  doom  to  future  times  3 

May  these  upon  his  virtues  dwell, 

And  m  his  fate  forget  his  crimes.^— Sprague. 

The  name  of  the  man  stationed  with  Alderman  was  CaUh  Cook^*  who  had 
shared  in  many  of  Churches  hazardous  expeditions  before  the  present.  See- 
ing that  he  could  not  have  the  honor  of  killing  PkUwy  he  was  desirous,  if 
possible,  of  havuig  a  memento  of  the  mi^ty  exploit  He  therefore  prevailed 
upon  Mierman  to  exchange  guns  with  hinu  This  gun  was  kept  in  tne  family 
until  the  present  century,  when  the  late  baae  Loihrop^  Esq.  of  Plimouth  ob- 
tained the  lock  of  it  fVom  Mr.  S^wjmut  Cook,  late  of  Kmgston.  Sylvamu 
was  great-grandson  of  Caleb,\  The  stock  and  barrel  of  the  gun  are  still  re- 
tained by  the  descendants  of  the  name  of  CooA:.^  There  is  a  gun-lock  shown 
in  the  tibrary  of  the  Mass.  HisL  Soc.  said  to  be  the  same  which  Mienum 
used  in  shooting  PhUin,  This  Mdarman  was  a  subject  of  Wtdamoo,  who,  in 
the  commencement  or  this  war,  went  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  and  de- 
sired to  remain  in  peace  with  the  English,  and  immediately  took  up  his  resi- 
dence upon  an  island,  remote  from  the  tribes  engaged  in  it  But,  aner  PldUp 
bad  returned  to  his  own  coimtry,  Aldtrmany  upon  some  occasion,  visited 
him.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  learned  the  fate  of  his  brother  before 
spoken  of;  or  he  may  have  been  killed  in  his  presence.  This  caused  his 
night  to  the  English,  w^hich  he  thought,  probably,  the  last  resort  for  ven- 
geance. He  **  came  down  fi-om  thence,  says  Ckvrck ;  (where  PhUip^s  camp 
now  was,)  oit  to  Sand  Point  over  against  TMpa,  and  hollow'd,  and  made 
signs  to  be  fetch'd  over "  to  the  island.  He  was  immediately  brought  over, 
and  eave  the  information  desired.  Captain  Church  had  but  just  arrived  upon 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  about  eight  miles  from  tlie  upper  end,  where  Mder- 
nuin  landed.  He  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  minutes,  when  ^  they  spyM 
two  horsemen  coming  a  great  pace,"  and,  as  he  prophesied,  "•  they  came  with 
tydings."  Major  Scmfbrd  and  Capt  Golding  were  the  horsemen,  "who 
immediately  ask'd  Capt  'Church  what  he  would  give  to  hear  some  neufs  of  Philip, 
He  rcply'd,  That  vhu  what  he  waniedJ*  The  expedition  was  at  once  entered 
upon,  and  Alderman  went  as  their  pilot    But  to  return  to  the  fidl  of  PhiUp : — 

"By  this  time,"  continues  Chtaxh,  "the  enemy  perceived  they  were  way- 
laid on  the  east  side  of  the  swamp,  tacked  short  about,"  and  were  led  out  of 
tlieir  dangerous  situation  by  the  great  Captain  AnnatDon,  "The  man  that 
had  ^hot  down  Philip  ran  with  all  speed  to  Capt  Chur^  and  informed  hiiu 
of  his  exploit,  who  commanded  him  to  be  silent  about  it,  and  let  no  maii 
more  know  it  imtil  they  had  drove  the  swamp  clean ;  but  when  they  had 
drove  the  swamp  through,  and  found  the  enemy  had  escaped,  or  at  least  the 
most  of  tliem,  and  the  sun  now  up,  and  the  dew  so  gone  that  they  could  not 
•easily  track  tliem,  the  whole  company  met  together  at  the  place  where  the 
enemy's  night  shelter  ivas,  and  then  Capt  CAwrcfc  gave  them  the  news  of 
PhUip^s  death.  Upon  which  the  whole  army^  gave  three  loud  huzzas. 
Capt  Church  ordered  his  bo<ly  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  mire  on  to  the  upland. 
So  some  of  Capt  Churches  Indians  took  hold  of  him  by  his  stockings,  and 

*  BatlieSf  in  his  N  Plymouth,  ii.  1G8,  says  his  name  was  Francis;  but  as  be  gives  no  autbor- 
i^,  we  adbero  to  older  authority, 

t  This  Caleb  Cook  was  son  of  Jacob,  of  Plimouth,  and  was  bom  there  29  Mar.  1651.  He 
bad  two  or  more  brothers  j  Jacob ,  bom  14  May,  16o3,  and  Francu,  5  Jan.  1663—4.  Hence 
it  is  not  probable  that  Francis  was  a  soKUcr  at  this  time,  as  he  was  only  in  his  ISth  year. 

t  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  63. 

(  Eighteen  English  and  twenty-two  Indians  constituted  his  army  a  week  before  :  but  ^ 
kmow  iMt  bow  many  were  at  the  taking  of  PhilijP,  though  we  may  suppose  about  the  sai 
iiumbef .  Hoice  this  expedition  cost  the  cdouy  £9. 
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■ome  by  his  small  breeches^  being  otherwise  naked,  and  drew  him  through 
the  raua  into  the  upland ;  and  a  doleful,  great,  naked  dirty  beast,  be  looked 
like.'*  Captain  Church  then  said,  ^Forasmuch  as  he  has  caused  matty  an  Eng' 
lishmasCs  Mb  to  lie  ukbmied  and  rot  above  ground,  not  one  of  his  hones  shall  he 
bunedr 

With  the  great  chie^  fell  five  of  his  most  trusty  followers,  one  of  whom 
was  his  chief  captain's  son,*  and  the  very  Indian  who  fired  the  first  gun  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war. 

**  Philip  having  one  very  remarkable  hand,  being  much  scarred,  occasionod 
by  the  ^littinff  of  a  pistol  in  it  formerly,  Capt  Church  gave  the  head  and 
that  hana  to  •^Mersian,  the  Indian  who  sljot  him,  to  show  to  such  gentlemen 
as  would  bestow  gratuities  upon  him ;  and  accordingly  he  got  many  u 
penny  by  it."  \ 

The  barbarous  usage  of  beheading  and  quartering  traitors  was  now  exe-^ 
cuted  upon  the  fiillen  Philip.  Churai,  '^  calling  his  old  Indian  executioner, 
bid  him  behead  and-  quarter  him.  Accordingly,  he  came  with  his  hatchet, 
and  stood  over  him,  but  before  he  struck,  he  made  a  small  speech,  directin^^ 
it  to  PhUip^  saying,  ^  You  have  heen  a  very  great  maUf  and  have  made  many  a 
man  ceroid  of  you ;  but  so  big  as  you  be  I  tnU  noto  chop  your  ass  for  you^  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

His  head  was  sent  to  Plimouth,  where  it  was  exposed  upon  a  ^bbet  foi* 
20  years,  and  one  of  his  hands  to  Boston,  where  it  was  exhibited  m  savage 
triumph,  and  his  mangled  body  was  denied  the  right  of  sepulture.  It  having 
been  quartered,  was  hung  upon  four  trees,  and  there  left  as  a  monument  of 
nhockinff  barbarity. 

Churaik  and  his  company  returned  to  the  island  the  same  day,  and  arrived 
with  the  prisoners  at  Plimouth  two  days  afler,  namely,  Tuesday,  August  15, 
**  ran^g  throuffh  all  the  woods  in  their  way."  They  now  **  received  their 
premium,  which  was  30  shillings  per  head,"  for  all  enemies  killed  or  taken, 
**  instead  of  all  vfrages,  and  PlSlijfs  head  went  at  the  same  price."  This 
tttftyuntedto  only  four  and  sixpence  arpieee,  *' which  was  all  the  reward  they 
bad,  except  the  nonor  of  killing  Philip  J* 

Irving  in  the  year  1824  visited  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  Wampanoa«; 
sachems,  we  can  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  situation.  There  b  a 
natural  angular  excavation,  in  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  about  6  or  7  feet 
fiiom  its  base,  where  it  is  said  Philip  and  some  of  his  chief  men  were  sur- 
prised on  the  morning  of  the  12  August  We  have  in  the  Life  of  Massasoil 
described  Mount  Hope,  and  it  is  at  the  north  part  of  it  that  the  high  rock  is 
.  situated ;  variously  estimated  fit>m  30  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  is  nearly  2 
miles  firom  the  village  of  Bristol.  From  the  seat,  or  throne  of  King  Philip, 
as  some  have  called  it,  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Hope  Bay  opens  upon  us.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  fine  spring  of  water,  known  to  this  day  by  tlie 
name  of  PhSU^s  Spring. 

Mr.  Alden,  the  curious  collector  of  epitaphs,  sa^s  ^  the  late  Lieut.  Gov . 
Bradford^  [who  died  at  Bristol  in  1806,1  in  early  life,  knew  an  aged  squaw, 
who  was  one  of  Phxlifs  tribe,  was  well  ac<]^uaiiited  with  this  sagamore  in 
her  youthful  days,  and  had  often  been  in  his  wigwam.  The  information, 
through  her,  is,  therefore,  very  direct,  as  to  the  identical  spot,  where  he  fixetl 
his  abode.  It  was  a  few  steps  south  of  Capt  James  Be  WoJfi^s  summer 
house,  near  the  brow  of  a  hiU,  but  no  vestige  of  the  wigwam  remains. 
The  eastern  side  of  this  hill  is  very  steep,  vastly  more  so  than  that  at  Horse 
Neck,  down  which  the  intrepid  IPvinam  trotted  his  sure-footed  steed,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  knight  of  the  tenth  century."  "When  CkmtKs  mew 
were  about  to  rush  u|K>n  Philip,  he  is  said  to  have  evaded  them  by  spring- 
ing from  his  wigwam  as  they  were  entering  it,  and  rolling,  like  a  hogshead, 
down  the  precit>ice,  which  looks  towards  the  bay.  Having  reached  tlie 
lower  part  of  this  frightful  ledge  of  rocks,  without  breaking  his  bones,  h''. 
i^ot  upon  his  feet,  and  ran  along  the  shore  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  about 
100  rods,  and  endeavored  to  screen  himself  in  a  swamp,  then  a  quagmiret 
btit  now  terra  finna." 

*  Vcr^-  probably  a  son  tif  VmcompoiM^  or  WtwiuulMm.  f  /*  ullp't  War. 
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How  much  of  the  above  is  apocrypha]  is  uncertain,  but  that  n  part  of  it 
is  I  have  no  doubt.  That  Philip^ 8  camp  was  near  the  top  of  Mount  Hope  at 
the  time  he  was  surprised,  is  contrary  to  rational  conclusion,  but  seems 
rather  to  have  been  fixed  there  by  the  ima^ation  of  some  one,  for  the 
pleasure  it  might  afford  them  in  contemplatmg  the  manner  of  the  chiers 
escape  by  rolling  down  a  rugged  precipice. 

During  the  bloody  contest,  the  pious  fathers  wrestled  long  and  often  witli 
their  God,  in  prayer,  tliat  he  would  prosper  their  arms  and  deliver  tlieir 
enemies  into  their  hands ;  and  when,  upon  stated  days  of  prayer,  the  Indians 
gained  advantage,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  rebuke  of  Providence,  and  ani- 
mated them  to  greater  sincerity  and  fervor ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  their 
arms  prevailed  upon  such  days,  it  was  viewed  as  an  immediate  interposition 
in  their  favor.  The  philosophic  mind  will  be  shocked  at  the  expressions  of 
some,  very  eminent  in  that  day  for  piety  and  excellence  of  moral  life.  Dr. 
hcrease  Mather,*  in  speaking  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  in  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Indians,  says,  ''Nor  could  they  [the  iBngiish]  cease  crying 
to  the  Lord  against  PkUip,  until  they  had  prayed  the  bullet  into  his  heart.* 
And  in  speaking  of  the  slaughter  of  Philip^s  people,  at  Narraganset,  he  says, 
**  We  have  heard  of  two-and-tvventy  Indian  captains,  slain  all  of  them,  and 
brought  down  to  hell  in  one  day."  Again,  in  speaking  of  a  chief  who  had 
sneered  at  the  Enfflish  religion,  and  who  had,  *^  withal,  added  a  most  hideous 
blasphemy,  immediately  upon  which  a  bullet  took  him  in  the  head,  and 
dashed  out  his  brains,  sending  his  cursed  soul  in  a  moment  amongst  the 
devils,  and  blasphemers,  in  heU  forever."  f 

The  low  ana  vulgar  epithets  J  sneerin^ly  cast  upon  the  Indians  by  their 
English  contemporaries  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  single  individual,  but  to 
the  English  in  general.§  It  is  too  obvious  that  the  early  historians  viewed 
the  Indians  as  inferior  beings,  and  some  went  so  far  as  hardly  to  allow  them 
to  he  human. 

Like  Massasoitj  Philip  always  opposed  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
umong  his  people.  When  Mr.  Eliot  urged  upon  him  its  great  unportance, 
he  said  he  cared  no  more  for  the  gospel  than  he  did  for  a  button  upon  his 
coat.  II  This  does  not  very  well  a^ee  with  the  accoimt  of  Mr.  Gookin, 
rea})ecting  PhUip^s  feelings  upon  religious  matters;*  at  least,  it  shows  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  willmg  to  listen  to  such  men  as  the  excellent 
imd  benevolent  Gookiru  In  speaking  of  the  WampanoaM,  he  says,  "There 
lu^  some  that  have  hopes  of  their  greatest  and  chiefest  sachem,  named  Philip, 
living  at  Pawkunnawkutt.  Some  of  his  chief  men,  as  I  hear,  stand  well 
inclined  to  hear  the  gospel :  and  himself  is  a  person  of  good  imderstanding 
and  knowledge  in  the  best  things.  I  have  heara  him  speak  very  ^d  words, 
arguing  tliat  his  conscience  is  convicted :  but  yet,  though  his  will  is  bowed  to 
oinbrace  Jtsus  Christ,  his  sensual  and  carnal  lusts  are  strong  bands  to  hold 
him  fast  under  SakaCa  dominions."  If  And  Dr.  Maiher  adds,  "It  was  not  long, 
before  the  hand  which  now  writes,  [1700,1  upon  a  certain  occasion  took  off 
the  jaw  from  the  exposed  skull  of  that  blasphemous  leviathan;  and  the  re- 
nowned Samuel  Lee  hath  since  been  a  pastor  to  an  English  congregation, 
sounding  and  showing  the  praises  of  heaven,  upon  that  veiy  spot  of  ground, 
where  Philip  and  his  Indians  were  hitely  worshipping  of  the  devil."  ♦• 

The  error  tliat  Philip  was  grandson  to  Massasoit,  is  so  weU  known  to  be 
such,  that  it  would  hardly  seem  to'have  required  notice,  but  to  infonn  the 

•  la  his  "  Pr»valency  of  Prayer,"  page  \0.  t  Ibid,  page  7. 

X  .^uch  as  dogSf  looives^  blood-liomuL^  demotts,  deviU-incamaU.  ccdliffSf  hell-houndSf  Jundt, 
rnovuterSf  beasU,  &c.    Ocea<^ional  quotations  will  show  what  authors  have  used  these. 

^  The  author  of  **  Ihdidn  Tales  "  has  fathered  all  lie  could  think  of  upon  Mr.  Hubbard.  He 
mau  be  called  upon  to  point  out  the  passage  in  that  valuable  author'3  works  where  he  has 
railed  one  or  am  of  the  Indians  ''  helUlumttds."  Such  loose,  gratuitous  expressions  will  ihm 
«lo  at  the  bar  of  history. 

II  Magnalia. 

IT  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist,  Soc,  i.  200. 

*»  Mr.  Lee  was  taken  by  the  French  in  a  voyage  to  England,  and  carried  into  their  country, 
where  be  died,  in  IGUl.  This  event,  it  was  thought,  hastened  bis  end.  Perhaps  the  iiir. 
viving  natives  did  not  attribute  the  disaster  to  his  usurping  theu-  territory,  and  teaching  % 
religion  they  could  not  believe }  but  might  ihev  «ot  with  equal  propriety  T 
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reader  of  its  or^iii.  The  foUowing  passage  firom  John  JotstlyrCs  work  * 
will,  besides  proviDg  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  error,  at  least  tlie  first  writer 
chat  so  denominates  him,  furnish  some  valuable  information.  Speaking  oi' 
(he  Indians  in  general,  he  savs,  *^  Their  beads  are  their  money ;  of  these, 
there  ore  two  sorts,  blue  beads  and  white  beads ;  tlie  first  is  their  gold,  the 
last  their  silver.  These  they  work  out  of  certain  shells,  so  cunningly,  that 
neither  Jew  nor  Devil  can  counterfeit,  f  They  drill  them  and  string  tliem, 
and  make  many  curious  works  with  them,  to  aaom  the  persons  of  their  sag- 
amores and  principal  men,  and  younf  women,  as  belts,  guxlles,  tablets,  borders 
for  their  women's  nair,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  links  to  hang  in  their  ears. 
Prince  Philip,  a  litde  before  I  came  for  England,  [1671,]  coming  to  Boston, 
had  a  coat  on  and  buskhis  set  thick  with  these  beads,  in  pleasant  wild  works, 
and  a  broad  belt  of  the  same ;  his  accoutrements  were  valued  at  £20.  The 
English  merchant  giveth  them  lOs.  a  fathom  for  their  white,  and  as  much 
more,  or  near  upon,  for  then"  blue  beads."  "  The  roytelet  now  of  the  Pocan- 
ukets  is  prince  Philip^  alias  Metacon,  the  grandson  of  Massaaoit/*  | 

While  Mrs.  Boidandson  was  a  captive  in  the  wilderness  with  the  allies  of 
Philip,  she  mentions  meeting  with  him ;  and  although  she  speaks  oflen  with 
bitterness  of  the  Indians  in  general,  yet  of  him  nothing  of  that  nature  appears 
in  her  joumaL  The  party  she  was  with  visited  Philip  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Connecticut,  about  five  miles  above  Northfield,  tnen  called  Squakeag, 
Having  arrived  at  the  point  of  ci-ossing,  Mrs.  Roudandson  says,  **We  must  go 
over  the  river  to  Philip's  crew.  When  I  was  in  the  canoe,  I  could  not  but  be 
amazed  at  the  numerous  crew  of  pagans  that  were  on  the  hank  on  the  other 
side."  She  was  much  afraid  they  meant  to  kill  her  here,  but,  being  assured 
to  the  contrary,  become  more  resigned  to  her  fate.  "Then  came  one  of 
them,  (she  says,)  and  save  me  two  spoonfuls  of  meal  (to  comfort  me,)  and 
another  gave  me  hau*  a  pint  of  peas,  which  was  worth  more  than  many 
bushels  at  another  time.  Then  I  went  to  see  King  Philip ;  he  bade  me  come 
in  and  sit  down  ;  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  smoke  it;  (a  usual  compli- 
ment now  a  days,  among  the  saints  and  sinners  j)  but  this  no  ways  suited 
me.^^ 

"During  my  abode  in  this  place,  Philip  spake  to  me  to  make  a  shirt  for 
his  boy,  which  I  did ;  for  which  he  gave  me  a  shilling."  "  Afterward  he 
asked  me  to  make  a  cap  for  his  boy,  for  which  he  invited  me  to  dinner ,  I 
went,  and  he  gave  me  a  pancake,  about  as  big  as  two  fingers ;  it  was  made 
of  parched  wheat,  beaten  and  fried  in  bears'  grease ;  but  I  thought  I  never 
tasted  pleasanter  meat  in  my  life."  |j 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  hear  any  testimony  in  favor  of  the  humanity 
of  a  chief  who  m  his  time  was  so  much  execrated.  To  say  the  least  of 
Philip^a  humanity,  it  was  as  great  towards  captives,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge,  as  was  that  of  cmy  of  the  English  to  the  captive  Indians. 

As  the  Indians  were  returning  from  their  recesses  upon  the  Connecticut, 
(in  what  is  now  New  Hanipshire  and  Vermont,)  towards  Wachuset,  "  having 
indeed  my  life,  (says  Mrs.  Aoioandson,)  but  little  spirit,  PhUw,  who  was  in  the 
com  pan  V,  came  up,  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *  Two  weeks  more  and 
tjmshaU  be  mistress  againJ  I  asked  him  if  he  spoke  true :  he  said, '  Yes,  and 
quickly  you  shall  come  to  yoitr  masUr  %  again^  who  had  been  gone  from  us 
tluree  weeks."  ♦• 

In  bringing  our  account  of  this  truly  great  man  towards  a  close,  we  must 
not  forget  to  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  language  in  which  he 
sppke.    The  following  is  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Wampanoag : — 

J^oo-timn  hes-uk-qH,  qul-Han-at-am-unch  koo-wt-su^onk,  kuk-ket-as-soo-tam- 
oomk  pcy-au-moo^ehf    kut-U'nan-tam-oO'Onk    ne   nai,    ne-ya-ne   ke-suk-qtU 

•  Accoant  of  two  Voyaces  to  New  England,  142, 143. 

t  Of  lh\»  be  was  misinTormed.  There  was  much  spurious  wampum,  which  became  a  sub 
jert  of  lei^slalioo.    See  HaxanPM  Hist.  Col.  vol.  ii. 

\  Accnujit  of  two  Voyages  to  New  Enrlantl,  146.  He  h  nUo  called  ^^raiid'^nn  of  Mataa- 
t^'l,  in  the  work  entitled  Present  State  of  New  England,  in  respect  to  tfu!  Indian  H'ar,  fol 
Irf'udou,  1676  i  the  author  of  that  work  doubtless  copied  from  Josselyn. 

6  yurratire  of  her  CaplirUy,  38,  39.  H  Il>id.  40 

t  (^iUMHa)iH.    See  hts  l.if«  **  Narrative  of  Mrs.  Rotolandson,  63 
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kah  oh-ke-iL  Jis-sa-ma-i-in-iu-an  ko-ko-kt'tuk-O'da-e  nttt'OS'e'nJt'ok-ke  pe- 
tuk-qim-neg,  Kah  o^^uo-an-tom-a-t-tn-ne-an  num-fnafc^-te-onff-an-oM-iuA, 
nt-tmUch-e  ne-na-vmn  wink  nvi-ah'quO'On-ttmt-au-o^un'non'Og  nvm-noh  pasuk 
nM-na-mon'tuk-quoh-who-nany  kah  ahque  gag-koM'pa'gin'ne'an  en  quieh-e-hd- 
tu-ong  -a-nit,  qui  poh-qua'WUS'nn-ne-an  umtch  nudA-i-ttU,* 

Since  we  are  upon  curiosities,  the  following  may  very  properly  be  added 
There  is  to  he  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Society  a  large  skimmer, 
which  some  have  mistaken  for  a  bowl,  cut  out  of  the  root  of  ash,  that  will 
riold  about  two  ouarts.  On  this  article  is  this  historical  inscription,  in  gilt 
letters :  **  Jl  iropty  from  the  wigxoam  of  Kino  Philip  ;  when  he  wot  riam  in 
l(i7G,  frjf  Richard ;  preaenUd  hy  Ebenezer  Rrchard,  his  grandson/*  f 


CHAPTER  ffl. 
LIVES  OF  PHILIP'S  CHIEF  CAPTAINS. 

Nanunteivoo — Reasons  for  his  aiding  Philip — His  former  name — Meets  the  English 
and  Indians  under  Captain  Peirse — Fights  and  destroys  his  whole  company  at  Paw- 
tucket — incidents  relating  to  that  fight — /Notice  of  Captain  Peirse — Jianuntenoo  suT' 
prised  and  taken — His  magnanimity — Speech  to  his  captors — Is  executed  and  his 
body  burnt  —  Cassassinnamon  —  Caiapazet  —  Monopoide  —  Aif  if  a  wok  —  His  escape 
from  the  stcamp  when  Philip  was  killed — Captain  Church  sent  out  to  capture  Am— > 
Discovers  his  retreat — Takes  him  vrisoner — His  magnanimous  henavior — His 
speech  to  Church — Presents  him  with  Philip*s  ornaments — Descrntian  of  them — 
Church  takes  JinnavDon  to  Plimouth,  where  he  is  put  to  death — Quinii apik — His 
connections  and  marriage — ^t  the  capture  of  Lancaster — Account  of  his  wives — 
Weetamoo — He  is  taken  and  shot — TosPAquiN — His  sales  of  land*— His  opera- 
tions in  Philip* s  War — Surrenders  himself  and  is  put  to  death — Refections  upon 
his  executioners — Tatosok — Early  notices  of —  Captures  a  garrison  in  Pfim- 
outh — Trial  and  execution  of  Knoeenam — Totoson  dies  of  a  broken  heart — Bar- 
row cruelly  murdered — Tyasks. 

NANUNTENOO,  son  of  Mianiunnomoh,  «was  chief  sachem  of  all  the 
Narragansets,  and  heir  of  all  his  father's  nride  and  insolency,  as  well  as  of 
his  malice  against  the  English.**  J  Notwithstanding  tliis  branding  character, 
drawn  by  a  contemporary,  we  need  only  look  into  the  life  of  i/lfumdmnomoA, 
to  find  excuse  for  "  malice  and  insolency  **  tenfold  more  than  was  contained 
in  the  breast  of  JVanuntenoo. 

The  English  had  cut  to  pieces  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  burned 
tliem  to  death  in  their  wigwams,  and  left  their  mangled  bodies  bleaching  in 
the  wintry  blast !  The  swamp  fight  of  the  19  Dec.  1675,  could  not  be  for- 
gotten !  JVanuntenoo  escaped  from  this  scene,  but  we  cannot  ddubt  that  he 
acquitted  himself  agreeably  to  the  character  we  hare  of  him. 

The  first  name  by  which  he  was  known  to  the  EngKsh  was  Canonthet, 
though,  like  others,  his  name  was  written  with  many  variations.  In  1674,  lie 
was  styled  "chief  surviving  sachem  of  Narraganset,**  and  in  a  deed  in  which 
he  was  so  styled  his  name  is  written  "  Miwnawnoantonnew  alias  Q;uananckit, 
eldest  son  now  living  of  ARofUomomio/* ^  He  had  been  in  Boston  the  Octo- 
ber before  the  war,  upon  a  treaty,  at  which  time  he  received,  among  oUier 
presents,  a  silver-laced  coat  Dr.  Mather  says,  speaking  of  the  Narragansets, 
"  their  great  sachem  called  Quanonchetj  was  a  principal  ringleader  in  the 
Narraganset  war,  and  had  as  great  an  interest  ana  influence,  as  can  be  said  of 

*  Elioes  Indian  Bible,  Luke  xi.  £-4. 

t  No  mention  ig  made  to  whom,  or  when  it  was  presented.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  l>e 
of  such  anti<|uily  as  its  inscription  pretends ;  and  the  truth  of  which  may  very  reaspnabfy  be 
questioned,  in  this  p«ulicujar,  when  the  more  glaring  error  of  the  name  of  the  person  said  to 
have  killed  Plalhtf  is  starinr  us  in  the  face. 

X  Hubbard^  6i.'^Mr.  Oidmixon  calls  him  '*  the  mighty  sachem  of  Narraganset."— <Brif 
Empire. 

i  Potter's  Hist.  Narraganset,  CoU.  R.  HisL  Boc.  iii.  ITS. 
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BDj  among  tlie  Indians  ;**  *  and  tbat,  ^  when  he  was  taken  and  slahu  it  was  an 
amazing  stroke  to  the  enemy.**  f 

The  name  of  Canonchd  stands  first  to  the  treaty,  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  which  was  entered  into  at  Boston,  18  Oct.  Ib75.  By  chat  treaty,  the 
Narragansets*agreed  to  deliver  to  tlie  English  in  10  days,  "all  and  euery  one 
of  the  said  Ind^s,  whether  belonging  vnto  PkiUp,  the  Pocasset  Sqva,  or  the 
Saeonett  Indians,  Quabaug,  Hadley,  or  any  other  sachems  or  people  that 
liaue  bin  or  are  in  hostillitie  with  the  Enfiish,  or  any  of  theur  alltes  or  abet- 
tors." I     The  names  to  the  treaty  are  as  follows : 

"  Quananchktt's  /\/  mark. 
Witnesses.  $achem  in  behalf  of  Mmself  and  Conanacus  cmd  the  Old 

Richard  Smith,  Queen  and  romham  and  Quaunapeen,    (seal) 

James  Browne,  Manatannoo  counceller  his  -f- 

Samuel  Gorton,  /r.  mcarky  and  Cannonacus  in  his  behalf,    (seal) 

Interpreiers.  Ahanmanpowett's  -|-  mark, 

John  Nowhknett*8  X  mark,  counceUer  and  his    (seal) 

Indian  interpreter,  Cornman,  cheiffe  cminceller  to 

Ninnegrett,  in  his  behalfe,  and  a  seal  (S,f* 

The  Indians  having  carried  their  whirlwind  of  war  to  the  very  doors  of 
Plimouth,  caused  the  sending  out  of  Captain  Peirce,  (or  as  his  name  is  imi- 
formly  in  the  records,  Peirse,)  to  divert  them  from  these  ravages,  and  destroy 
as  many  of  them  as  be  was  able.  He  had  a  large  company,  consisting  of  70 
men,  20  of  whom  were  friendly  Indians.  With  these,  no  doubt,  Peirsc 
thought  himself  safe  against  any  power  of  the  Indians  in  that  region. 

Meanwhile  this  most  valiant  chief  captain  of  the  Narr^nsets,  A^min^ 
vioo,§  learning,  we  presume,  by  his  spies,  the  direction  the  English  were  tak 
ing  assembled  his  warriors  at  a  crossing  place  on  Pawtucket  River,  at  a 
pomt  adjacent  to  a  place  since  called  MUboroughrGore,  and  not  hr  distant 
from  Pawtucket  fklls.  It  is  judged  that  Nammtenoe  was  upon  an  expedition 
to  attack  Plimouth,  or  some  of  the  adjacent  towns,  for  his  force  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  300  men. 

On  arriving  at  this  fatal  place,  some  of  JVamimfefioo'^  men  showed  them 
selves  retirine^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  stratageni  succeed^ 
ed, — Peirse  followed.  ||  No  sooner  was  he  upon  the  western  side,  than  th« 
warriors  o£ JVantmten&o,  like  an  avalanche  from  a  mountain^  rushed  down 
upon  him ;  nor  striving  for  coverts  from  which  to  fight,  more  than  their  foes, 
fought  them  fttce  to  face  with  the  most  determined  bravery. 

A  part  o€  ^anttntenoel^s  force  remained  on  the  east  side  of  the  rix'er,  to  pre« 
vent  the  retreat  of  the  English,  which  they  most  efifectually  did,  as  in  tho 
event  will  appear.  When  Captain  Peirse  saw  himself  hemmed  in  by  num- 
bers on  every  side,  he  drew  up  his  men  upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  in  two 
ranks,  back  to  back,ir  and  in  this  numner  fought  until  nearly  all  of  them  were 
shun.  Peirse  had  timely  sent  a  messenger  to  Providence  for  assistance,  and 
although  the  distance  could  not  have  been  more  than  six  or  eight  miles,  from 
some  inexplicable  cause,  no  succor  arrived ;  and  Mr.  Hubbard**  adds,  ^As 
Solomon  saith,  a  faithful  messenger  is  as  snow  in  Jmn^est." 

This  dreadful  fight  was  on  Sunday,  26  March,  167(5,  when,  as  Dr.  Malher 
says,  ^Capt  Peirse  was  slain  and  forty  and  nine  Enghsh  with  him,  and  eight, 
for  more,)  Indians,  who  did  assist  tlie  English.'^  Trie  Rev.  Mr.  JVewmtm  of 
Kehd^oth  wrote  a  letter  to  Plimoifth,  dated  the  day  after  the  slaughter,  m 


•  Brief  HitL  t6.  t  PreoaUncy  of  Prayer,  11. 

t  It  may  be  seen  at  large  in  HazartPt  CoUeetions,  i.  53G,  537. 

\  That  Ncamntenoo  commanded  in  person  in  the  fi^  with  the  force  under  Capt.  Peirse  )m^> 
Deen  a  <|ue8tion ;  indeed,  our  only  authority  is  not  ver^  exolicil  upon  the  matter,  (Hubbard. 
Poftscript  7.)  who  observes  that  when  Dem'son  surprisea  him,  he  "  was,  at  that  moment, 
diveriizing  himself  with  ihe  recital  of  Capt.  Peirse's  slaughter,  surprized  by  his  men  a  few 
days  before.'' 

I  Dr.  Malher  (Brief  Hist.  24.)  says,  "  a  small  number  of  the  enemv  who  in  desperate 
sootletv  ran  away  from  them,  and  they  went  limping  to  mnke  the  English  believe  they  wer« 
lame,'' and  thus  eflected  their  object. 

f  Dean^s  Hist.  Sciiuate,  121.  *♦  Narrative,  64 
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f^ich  he  says,  ^32  of  our  English,  and  11  Indians,**  were  slain.^  The  com- 
pany was,  no  doubt,  increased  by  some  who  volunteered  as  they  marched 
through  the  country,  or  by  such  as  were  taken  for  pilots. 

MmunUnod*8  victory  was  complete,  but,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the 
EInglish  consoled  themselves  by  making  the  loss  of  the  Indians  appear  as 
large  as  possible.  Dr.  Matiier  says,  that  some  Indians  that  were  afterwards 
taken  confessed  they  lost  140,  which,  no  doubt,  is  not  far  from  the  truth. -t- 

An  Englishman,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  who  escaped  fi^m  this  disas- 
trous fight,  was  saved  by  one  of  the  friendly  Indians  in  this  manner :  The 
friendly  Indian  being  taken  for  a  Narraganset,  as  he  was  pursuing  with  ;ui 
uplifted  tomahawk  the  English  soldier,  no  one  interfered,  seeing  him  pursue 
an  unarmed  Englishman  at  such  great  advantage.  In  this  manner,  covering 
themselves  in  the  woods,  they  escaped. 

A  friendlv  Indian,  being  pursued  by  one  of  MmwUen4>o^a  men,  got  behind 
the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  Thus  screened  by  the  earth  raised  upon  tliem,  the 
Indian  that  pursued  waited  for  him  to  nm  from  his  natural  fort,  knowing  he 
would  not  dare  to  maintain  it  long.  The  other  soon  thought  of  an  expe- 
dient, which  was  to  make  a  port-hole  in  his  breast- work,  which  he  easily  did 
by  digging  through  the  dirt.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  put  his  gun 
tlu*ough,  and  shot  his  ]>iu*suer,  then  fled  in  perfect  safety. 

Another  escaped  in  a  manner  very  similar.  In  his  flight  he  got  behind  a 
arge  rock.  This  afforded  him  a  good  shelter,  but  in  the  end  he  saw  nothing 
but  certain  death,  and  the  longer  he  held  out  tlie  more  misery  he  must  suffer. 
In  this  deplorable  situation,  he  bethought  himself  to  trv  the  following  device. 
Putting  his  cap  upon  his  gun,  he  raised  it  very  gradually  above  the  rock,  as 
though  to  discover  the  position  of  his  enemy :  it  had  the  desired  effect— -he 
fired  upon  it  The  one  behind  the  rock  now  rushed  upon  him,  before  he 
could  reload  his  gun,  and  despatched  him.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hubbcard  says,  '^  it  is 
worth  the  noting,  what  faithfulness  and  courage  some  of  the  Christian  Indiana 
showed  in  this  ^ht.**  That  this  most  excellent  author  did  not  approve  of  the 
severity  exercis«)d  towards  those  who  appeared  friendly,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  his  writings.  In  another  place  he  says,  *^  Possibly  if  some  of  the  English 
had  not  been  too  shy  in  makinir  use  of  such  of  them  as  were  well  affected  to 
their  interest,  they  never  need  have  suftered  so  much  from  their  enemies.'* 

A  notice  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Mehael 
Peirse,  of  Scituate.  He  was  one  of  those  adventurous  spirits  "  who  never 
knew  fear,"  and  who  sought  rather  than  shrunk  from  dangers.  He  was,  like 
his  great  antagonist,  in  the  Narraganset  fight ;  and  in  1673,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Plimouth  raised  a  force  to  go  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  encroached 
upon  them  in  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  ensign  in  one  of  the  companies, 
lie  resided  in  several  places  before  going  to  Plimouth.  Mr.  Dtane^  in  his 
History  of  Scituate,  giv(^  a  genealogicm  account  of  his  family,  from  which  we 
learn  that  he  had  a  second  wife,  and  several  sons  and  daughters.  Of  what 
family  he  was,  there  is  no  mention.^  He  possessed  considerable  estate,  and 
made  his  will  on  engaging  in  the  war  with  the  Indians. 

The  ''sore  defeat"  of  Captain  Peine,  and  the  tide  of  the  Indians'  successes 
nbout  this  tune,  caused  the  United  Colonies  to  send  out  almost  their  whole 
strength. 

Mmuntenoo  came  down  from  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River,  early  in 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  seed  com  to  plant  such  ground  as  the 
Enfflish  had  been  driven  from,  and  to  effect  any  other  object  he  might  meet 
with.  Whether  he  had  effected  the  first-named  object  before  falling  in  with 
Peine,  we  are  not  able  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  but  few  days  afler 
encamped  very  near  the  ground  where  the  fight  had  been,  and  was  there  fallen 


•  Sec  ihe  letter  giving  ibe  names  of  the  compauy  in  Deatu*s  Scituate,  12J,  123. 

t  Mr.  Hubhard**  account  is  the  $ame. 

X  In  the  Records  of  Plimouth,  under  dale  March,  1GG9,  there  is  this  entry  >— "  BBehA. 
I^eirse  of  Scittuale"  was  presented  at  the  court  for  \Tisccml.v  carriages  towards  Sarah  NichoU 
f»f  Scittuate,"  and  "  forasmuch  as  there  appeared  but  one  testimony  to  the  p'sentment,  and 
ihai  the  testimony  was  written  and  not  read  vnio  the  deponaiit,  the  court  saw  cause  to  remi* 
Uie  saiJ  p'sentment." 
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Ufion  at  unawares,  when  but  a  few  of  his  men  were  prestnt,  and  there  taken 
prisoner. 

NaynwnUnoo  was  nearly  as  much  dreaded  as  Philip  himself,  and  consequently 
his  capture  caused  great  rejoicing  among  his  enemies,  and  requires  to  be  par- 
ticularly related. 

Four  volunteer  companies  from  Connecticut  beean  their  march  into  tlie 
enemy's  country  the  next  day  after  Pawtucket  Aglit  Among  the  captains 
of  these  companies,  Gtorgt  Dtnuon  of  Southerton  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  others  were  commanded  hy  James  Jhery^  John  StaunUm,  and  Major  Palmer^ 
who  also  had  the  chief  command.  With  these  were  three  conifmnies  of  • 
Indians ;  one  led  by  Oneka,  composed  of  Mohegans ;  one  of  Pequots,  by  Cos- 
Bosinnamon ;  and  the  other  of  Nianticks,  by  CaUipazd ;  in  all  about  80. 

When  this  formidable  army  came  near  to  Mmunlenoo's  camp,  on  the  first 
week  in  April,  1676,  "they  met  with  a  stout  Indian  of  the  enemie's,  whom  they 
presently  slew,  and  two  old  squaws,"  who  informed  them  of  the  situation  of 
Mmvnienoo,  At  the  same  time,  their  own  scouts  brought  the  same  intelligence. 
The  news  of  the  enemy's  approach  reached  the  chief  in  his  teut  when  but 
seven  of  his  men  were  about  him  ;  the  rest  were  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
attending  to  their  ordinary  affiiirs.  And  although  he  bad  stationed  two  senti- 
nels upon  an  adjacent  hill,  to  give  him  timely  notice  if  an^  appeared,  tlieir 
surprise  was  so  great,  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the  English,  that,  in  their 
fright,  they  ran  by  theu*  sachem's  wigwam, "  as  if  they  want^  time  to  tell 
wliat  they  saw."  Seeing  this,  the  sachem  sent  a  third,  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the  flight  of  the  two  fir^  but  he  fled  in  the  same  manner ;  and  lastly  he  sent 
two  more,  one  of  which,  "  either  endued  with  more  coura^,  or  a  better  sense 
of  his  duty,  informed  him  in  ^reat  haste  that  all  the  English  army  was  upon 
him :  whereupon,  having  no  time  to  consult,  and  but  little  to  attempt  an  esci^ 
and  no  means  to  defend  himself,  he  began "  *  to  fly  with  all  speed.  Running 
with  great  swiftness  around  the  hill,  to  get  out  of  sight  upon  the  opposite  side, 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  wary  pursuers,  and  they  immediately  followed 
him  with  that  eagerness  their  important  object  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  pursuers  of  the  fljing  chief  were  Vatapazd  and  his  Nianticks,  "and  a 
few  of  the  English  lightest  of  foot"  Seeing  tnese  were  gaining  upon  him,  he 
first  cast  oft*  his  blanket,  then  his  silver-laced  coat,  and  If^tly  his  belt  of  peaff. 
On  seeing  these,  a  doubt  no  longer  remained  of  its  being  Jyanuntenooy  which 
rged  them,  if  possible^  faster  in  the  chase.  There  was  in  the  company  of 
Calapazd,  one  Mtmopoide,  a  Pequot,  who  outran  all  his  companions,  and  who, 
gaining  upon  Mtnunienoo,  as  he  fled  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  obliged  him  to 
attempt  to  cross  it  sooner  than  he  intended.  Nevertheless,  but  for  an  accident 
in  his  passage,  he  would  doubtless  have  efiected  his  escape.  As  he  was  wa- 
ding through  the  river,  his  foot  sUpped  upon  a  stone,  which  brought  his  gun 
under  water.  Thus  losing  some  time  in  recovering  himself^  and  also  the  use 
of  his  gun,  it  probably  made  him  despair  of  escaping ;  for  Monopoide  came 
up  and  seized  upon  him,  "  within  90  rods  of  the  river  side." 

ATanunUnoOf  having  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender,  made  no  resistance, 
although  he  was  a  man  of  great  physical  strength,  of  superior  stature,  and 
acknowledged  braverv ;  and  the  one  who  seized  upon  him  verv  ordinary  in 
that  respect  One  of^  the  first  Englishmen  that  came  up  was  RxJbtri  Staunton^ 
a  yomig  man,  who  presumed  to  bbk  the  captured  chief  some  questions.  He 
appeared  at  first  to  regard  the  young  man  with  silent  indimity,  but  at  lensth, 
casting  a  disdainfiil  look  upon  his  youthfiil  face,  "tliis  manly  sachem,"  said,  in 
broken  English,  "YOU  MUCH  CHILD!  NO  UNDERSTAND  MATTERS 
OF  WAR. f^  LET  YOUR  BROTHER  OR  CHIEF  COME,  HIM  1  WILL 
ANSWER."  And,  adds  Mr.  Hubbard,  he  "  was  as  good  as  his  word :  acting 
herein,  as  if,  by  a  Pythagorean  metempsychosis,  some  old  Roman  ghost  had 
possessed  the  body  of  this  western  pagan.    And,  like  Militu  Begtdus^i  he 

*  This  elegant  passage  of  Mr.  Hubbard  brings  to  our  mind  that  inimitable  one  of 
Ctan'frerOf  in  his  acoount  of  the  woiiil  da^^s  of  the  Mexicans  :  **  Tliey  bad  neither  arms  to 
rp|>el  the  multitude  and  fury  of  their  enemies,  strength  to  defend  themselves,  nor  space  to 
fij^bt  upon  ;  the  ffroond  of  the  city  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  water  of  every 
diirh  Hiid  canal  iMirpled  with  blooa.     Hist  Mexico,  iii.  73. 

k  Maicuif  AUiliuM  Reguitu,  a  Roman  consul  and  general,  taken  priMNier  by  the  Cartba- 

20* 
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would  not  accept  of  his  own  life,  when  it  was  tendered  bim.*  Thii  tender  of 
life  to  Mmuntmoo  was,  do  doubt,  upon  the  condition  of  his  obtaining  the  sub- 
misBion  of  his  nation.  He  met  die  idea  with  indignation ;  and  when  the 
EngUsh  told  him  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  if  he  did  not  comply,  in  the 
most  composed  manner  he  replied,  that  killing  him  would  not  ena  the  war. 
Some  of  his  captors  endeavored  to  reflect  upon  him,  by  telling  him,  that  he 
had  said  he  wauid  bum  the  EngHth  in  their  haueUy  and  that  he  had  boasfefl, 
in  defiance  of  bis  promise  last  made  to  the  English,  which  was  to  deliver  the 
Wampanoags  to  them,  that  he  wndd  not  deUfter  up  a  Wemwmnoag  or  the  paring 
of  a  fFanuMnooffe  naiL  To  this  he  only  replied,  <"  OTHERS  WERE  AS 
FORWARD  FOR  THE  WAR  AS  MYSELF,  AND  I  DESIRE  TO  HEAR 
NO  MORE  ABOUT  FT." 

Had  the  Ekig^ish  not  burned  his  people  in  <Aetr  bouses  ?  Did  they  ever 
deliver  up  any  that  had  committed  depredations  upon  the  Narragansets  ?  No ! 
— Who,  tnen,  will  ask  for  an  excuse  for  the  macnanioMHis  Mammknoof  So 
indwnant  was  he  at  their  conduct,  that  he  woukl  bear  nethkig  about  peace ; 
**renising  to  send  an  old  counsellor  of  his  to  make  any  roocioii  that  way,"  on 
a  promise  of  life  if  he  would  do  so* 

Under  the  eye  of  Denieon,  AanwRfmoo  was  taken  to  Stcmingfon,  where, 
1^  the  <*  advice  of  the  English  commanders,  he  was  shot."  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  carried  to  Hartford,  and  his  body  consumed  by  fire.  The  Ei^lish 
prevailed  upon  some  of  each  tribe  of  their  allies,  viz.  Pequots,  Mohegans  and 
Nianticks,  to  be  his  executioners,  ^  thereby  the  more  firmly  to  engage  the 
said  Indians  against  the  treacherous  Narragansets."*  *< Herein,"  says 
another  writer  f  of  that  day,  **  the  English  dealt  wisely,  for  by  this  mesne  tne 
three  Indian  nations  are  become  abominable  to  the  other  Indians."  And  a 
respectable  writer  %  of  our  own  times  says,  *^  It  may  be  pleasing  to  the  reader 
to  be  informed  "  (^  tbe  fate  of  Abwimfenoe  / 

When  it  was  announced  to  the  noble  chief  that  he  must  be  put  to  death, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  diranted,  ^d  all  he  is  reported  to  have  said  is  this : — 

« I  LIKE  IT  WELL ;  I  SHALL  DIE  BEFORE  MY  HEART  IS  SOFT, 
OR  HAVE  SAID  ANY  THING  UNWORTHY  OF  MYSELF."  With 
ATanwUeiMo,  fell  into  the  haadB  of  the  English  4:)  others.  § 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  **LeUer9  to  London  "  Q  says  the  Indiane  were 
<*  commanded  by  that  famous  but  very  bloudy  and  cruel  sachem,  QuemmjAftt, 
otherwise  called  Mmadonmn^  whoNse  **  carriage  was  strangely  proud  and 
lofty  after  he  was  taken ;  being  examined  why  1^  did  foment  that  war,  which 
would  certainly  be  the  destruction  of  him  and  all  the  heathen  Indians  in 
the  country,  &c.,  he  would  make  no  other  reply  to  any  interrogatories  but 
this :  that  he  was  bom  a  prince,  and  if  princes  came  to  speak  with  him  he 
would  answer,  but  none  present  betnff  such,  lie  thought  himself  obliged,  in 
honor,  to  hold  his  tongue;"  and  that  he  said  he  would  rather  die  than 
remain  a  prisoner,  and  requested  that  Ondfco  might  put  him  to  death,  as  he 
was  of  equal  rank.  **  Yet  withall  threatened,  he  had  2000  men,  [who]  would 
revenge  his  death  severely.  Wherefore  our  forces,  fearing  an  escape,  put  tlie 
stoutest  men  to  the  sword,  but  preserved  iAf^owtoiioimf  till  they  returned  to 
Stoneington ;  where  our  Indian  friends,  and  most  oi  the  English  soldiers, 
declaring  to  the  commanders  their  fear  that  the  English  should,  upon  con- 
ditions, release  him,  and  that  then  he  would,  (though  the  English  might 

finians,  251  years  B.  C.  They  sent  him  to  Rome  to  im«  hit  •ndeavors  to  efiect  a  peace,  hy 
Bis  solemn  promise  to  return  within  a  given  period.  The  most  excruciating  tortures  awaited 
bim,  should  he  not  execute  his  mission  accordinf^  to  his  instructions.  Wheu  arrived  at  Rome, 
he  exhorted  his  countrxmea  to  bold  out,  and  maintain  the  war  against  the  Carthaginian!!, 
stating  their  situation,  and  the  great  advantages  that  would  accrue.  He  knew  what  would 
be  his  fate  on  returning  to  Carthage,  and  many  a  noble  Ronuui  besought  him  not  to  retuni, 
and  thus  sacrifice  his  me ;  but  he  would  not  break  his  promise,  even  with  his  barbarous  ene< 
mies.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  not  accepting  bis  own  life  when  tendered  him.  He  returned, 
and.  if  history  be  true,  no  Indian  nation  ever  tortured  a  prisoner,  beyond  what  the  Cartha- 
giaians  mflicted  upon  Marctu  AoUuu  Rtguhu,    See  EchanPt  Roman  MiH,  i.  188-^. 

•  Htibbard.  f  /.  Mather.  t  Deane,  HiM.  ScHuate,  124. 

%  Manuscript  kHter  m  Hist  Library.  Both  Hubbari  and  Mdtktr  aaf  44}  perhapi  they  ia 
eluded  NammUnoo. 

I  CUewhert  cited  as  The  Oid  hnHan  ChremU, 
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har^e  peace  with  him,]  1)e  very  i>erinctoti8  to  those  Indians  that  now  asststeil 
us,  the  said  Indians,  (on  these  considerations,  and  the  mischiefK  and  mur 
thers  he  had  done  during  this  war,)  permitted  to  put  him  to  death.*  And  thiat 
all  miffht  share  in  the  glory  of  destroyinff  so  great  h  prince,  and  con^  undpt 
the  obligation  of  fidelity,  each  to  other,  &e  PequodA  shot  him,  the  Mchogint* 
cut  off  his  head  and  quartered  his  body,  and  the  AV%;n/9t)/!9  men  mcd*^  t)u 
fire  and  burned  his  quarters^  and,  as  a  token  of  theu*  )o%<)  and  fidelity  tc  Lie 
English,  presented  his  head  to  the  cenneil  at  Hartford  1  * 

AN'JSrAfVO^yfhB  a  Wampanoag,  and  one  of  PMHf^s  iix.^t  famous  coini- 
sellors  and  captains.  He  was  his  fast  fiiend,  and  resistev^  *is  long  as  them 
was  a  beam  of  hope ;  and  when  at  last  every  chance  of  success  had  fkilb.'l, 
he  gave  himself  up  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  as  will  appear  k\  the  follow- 
ing account 

At  the  swamp,  when  Pk3ip  was  killed,  he  escaped  with  most  vV  his  men, 
as  has  been  related,  by  his  thoroughly  understanding  the  8itUit<m  of  his 
enemiesL  "  Perceiving  (says  Cki&(h)  they  were  waylara  on  the  ea.'t  side  of 
the  swamp,  tacked  short  about  One  of  the  enemy,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
great  surly  old  fellow,  hallooed  with  a  loud  voice,  and  oflen  called  out,  /-oo- 
Utsh,  I-oo-tttth.  Captain  Chutch  called  to  his  Indian  Pefcr,t  and  asked  him 
who  that  was  that  called  so.  He  answered  that  it  was  old  Jfnnotoon,  PhUij/a 
great  captain,  calling  on  his  soldiers  to  stand  to  it,  and  fight  stoutly.*' 

*^  Captain  Church  had  been  but  little  while  at  Plimouth,  [afler  the  death 
of  Philip,]  before  a  post  from  Rehoboth  came  to  inform  the  governor  that 
old  Annmooiftj  PkU^a  chief  captain,  was  with  his  company  ranging  about 
their  woods,  and  was  very  offensive  and  pernicious  to  Reholjoth  an  (I 
Swansey.  Captain  Ckurch  was  immediately  sent  for  again,  and  treated  with 
to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  He  told  them  their  encoiuixgement  was 
so  poor,  he  feared  his  soldiers  would  be  dull  about  going  a^ain.  But  being 
a  hearty  fi*iend  to  the  cause,  he  rallies  again,  goes  to  Mr.  J(3>ez  litwland,  his 
old  lieutenant,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  that  used  to  go  out  with  him,  toifl 
them  how  the  ease  was  circumstanced,  and  that  he  had  intelligence  of  old 
Annawon^s  walk  and  haunt,  and  wanted  hands  to  hunt  him.  They  did  not 
want  much  entreating,  but  told  him  they  would  go  with  him  as  long  as 
there  was  an  Indian  left  in  the  woods.  He  moved  and  ranged  through  the 
woods  to  Pocasset" 

In  the  early  part  of  this  expedition,  some  of  Captain  ChewrcKa  Ihidiati 
scouts  captured  a  number  of  ArmatowCa  company,  but  from  whom  they 
could  leem  nothing  of  the  old  chief,  only  that  he  did  not  lodge  **  twice  in  a 
place." 

"  Now  a  certain  Indian  soldier,  that  Captain  Ckurch  had  gained  over  to 
he  on  his  side,  prayed  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  go  and  fetch  in  his 
fiither,  who,  he  said,' was  about  four  miles  from  that  place,  in  a  swamn,  witli 
no  other  than  a  young  squaw.  Captain  Church  inclined  to  go  with  hitii, 
thinking  it  might  be  in  his  Way  to  gam  some  intelligence  of  jSfmawwi;  and 
so  taking  one  Englishman  and  a  few  Indians  with  him,  leaving  the  rest 
there,  he  went  with  his  new  soldier  to  look  his  father.  When  he  came  to 
the  swamp,  he  bid  the  Indian  ^o  and  see  if  he  could  find  his  fiither.  He 
was  no  sooner  gone,  but  Captam  Ckwth  discovered  a  track  coming  down 
out  of  the  woods,  upon  which  he  and  his  Kttle  company  lay  close,  some  on 
one  side  of  the  track,  and  some  on  the  other.  They  heard  the  Indian 
soldier  making  a  howling  for  his  fkther,  and  at  length  somebody  answered 
him ;  but  while  they  were  listening,  they  thought  they  heard  somebody  com* 
lug  towards  them.  Presently  they  saw  an  old  man  oomin«  up,  with  a  gini 
on  bis  shoulder,  and  a  young  woman  fbllowing  in  the  track  which  they  lay 
by.  They  let  them  come  between  them,  and  then  started  up  and  laid  hold 
of  them  botlh  Captain  Chiurth  immediately  examined  them  apart,  telling 
them  wliat  they  must  trust  to  if  they  told  false  stories.  He  asked  the  jroung 
Woman  what  company  they  came  fram  last  She  said  fix>m  Captain  Atmn- 
wnCs,  He  asked  her  how  many  were  in  company  with  him  when  she  lefl 
.  ■  ■  I  ■    ■     I     ■■  I      .  I    .1.  ■  I   I. .       —  .  ...■>  ■    ■    ,  I— 

*  This  seemt  to  us  the  mmt  probable  aecount  of  the  aflair  of  all  we  havo 
t  Tbe  ton  of  Awathonkt,  it  it  supponed. 
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him.  She  said  *  fifty  or  sixty.*  He  asked  her  how  many  miles  it  was  to  the 
place  where  she  left  him.  She  said  she  did  not  understand  miles,  hut  he  was 
up  in  Squannaconk  swamp.  The  old  man,  who  had  been  one  of  PkUif^$ 
council,  upon  examination,  gave  exactly  the  same  account."  On  bemg 
asked  whether  they  could  get  there  that  night,  answered,  **  If  we  go  pres- 
ently, and  travel  stoutly,  we  may  get  there  by  sunset"  The  old  man  said 
he  was  of  Annawon^s  company,  and  that  »^nnauJon  had  sent  him  down  to 
find  some  Indians  that  were  gone  down  into  Mount  Hope  neck  to  kill  pro* 
visions.  Captain  Church  let  him  know  that  that  company  were  all  his 
prisoners. 

The  Indian  who  had  been  permitted  to  go  after  his  father,  now  returned 
with  him  and  another  man.  Captain  Church  was  now  at  great  loss  what  he 
should  do.  He  was  unwilling  to  miss  of  so  eood  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  finishing  blow  to  the  Indian  power.  He  hac^  as  himself  says,  but  *<  half  a 
dozen  men  beside  himself,"  and  yet  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
some  one  back  to  give  Lieutenant  HotoUmd,  whom  He  left  at  the  old  fort  in 
Pocasset,  notice,  if  he  should  proceed.  But,  without  wasting  time  in  pon- 
dering upon  what  course  to  pursue,  he  put  the  question  to  his  men, 
**  whether  they  would  willingly  go  \vith  him  and  give  •^nnauHm  a  visit" 
All  answered  in  tlie  affirmative,  but  reminded  him  <<that  they  knew  this 
Captain  Annawon  was  a  great  soldier ;  that  he  had  been  a  valiant  captain 
under  Asuhmequtn,  [M^oosaittequiny]  Philip^s  fatlier;  and  that  he  had  been 
PhUip*s  chieftain  all  tliis  war."  And  tliey  fiarther  told  Captain  Church,  (and 
these  men  knew  him  welt,)  that  he  was  **  a  very  subtle  man,  of  great  resolu- 
tion, and  had  often  said  that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive  by  the  English." 

They  also  reminded  liim  that  those  witli  Annatoon  were  "  resolute  fellows, 
some  of  Philip^s  chief  soldiers,"  and  very  much  feared  that  to  make  the 
attempt  with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers,  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 
But  nothing  could  shake  the  i*esolution  of  Captain  Church,  wlio  remarked 
to  them,  **  that  he  had  a  long  tune  sought  for  •/^Hnotoon,  but  in  vain,"  and 
doubted  not  in  the  least  but  Providence  would  protect  thenL  All  with  one 
consent  now  desired  to  proceed. 

A  man  ^  by  the  name  of  Cook,*  belonging  to  Plimouth,  was  the  only 
Englishman  in  the  company,  except  the  captain.  Captain  Church  asked 
Mr.  Cook  what  his  opinion  of  the  undertaking  was.  He  made  no  other  reply 
than  this :  "I  am  never  afiraid  of  goin^  any  where  when  you  are  with  me." 
The  Indian  who  brought  in  hb  father  informed  Captain  Church,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  take  his  horse  with  him,  which  he  had  broii^ht  tlius 
fiu-.  He  therefore  sent  him  and  his  father,  with  the  horse,  back  to  Lieuten- 
ant Hotoland,  and  ordered  them  to  tell  him  to  take  his  prisoners  immediately 
to  Taunton,  and  then  to  come  out  the  next  morning  in  the  Rehoboth  road, 
where,  if  alive,  he  hoped  to  meet  him. 

Things  being  thus  settled,  all  were  ready  for  the  journey.  Captain  Churdi 
mined  to  the  old  man,  whom  he  took  with  the  young  woman,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  would  be  their  pilot  He  said,  <<  You  having  given  me  my 
life,  I  am  under  obligations  to  serve  you."  They  now  marched  for  Squan- 
naconk. In  leading  the  way,  this  old  man  would  travel  so  much  faster  than 
tlie  rest,  as  sometimes  to  be  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  consequently  might 
have  escaped  without  fear  of  being  recaptured,  but  he  was  true  to  his  word, 
and  would  stop  until  his  wearied  followers  came  up. 

Having  travelled  through  swamps  and  thickets  until  tlie  sun  was  setting, 
tlie  pilot  ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  dis- 
covery. He  said,  ^  About  that  hour  of  the  day,  Annawon  usually  sent  out 
his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow 
dark  the  seouts  returned,  and  then  we  may  move  securely."  When  it  was 
sufficiently  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed.  Captain  Church  asked  the 
old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for  him.  He  bowed  very  low, 
and  said,  *^I  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as  to  fight  against 
Captaiu  .innawon,  my  old  fi-ieno,  but  I  will  go  along  with  you,  and  be  helpful 
to  you,  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  ofter  to  hmt  you."    They 

*  CaUb,  doubtless,  wlio  was  preieut  at  the  time  PliUip  was  klllfnl. 
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had  proceeded  but  a  short  space,  when  they  lieard  a  noise,  which  thcv 
concluded  to  be  the  pounding  of  a  mortar.  This  warned  them  that  thcv 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  AnnaworCs  retreat  And  here  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  give  a  description  of  it.  It  in  situated  in  the  south-easterly  corner  of 
Rehoboth,  about  eight  miles  from  Taunton  Green,  a  few  rods  firom  the  roail 
which  leads  to  Providence,  and  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  it.  If  a  straight 
line  were  drawn  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  it  would  pass  very  nearly 
over  this  place.  Within  the  limits  of  an  immense  swamp  of  nearly  lOcb 
acres,  there  is  a  small  piece  of  upland,  separated  from  the  main  only  by  a 
brook,  which  in  some  seasons  is  diy.  This  island,  as  we  may  call  it,  \» 
nearly  covered  with  an  enormous  rock,  which  to  this  day  is  called  JhmaworCs 
Rock.  Its  south-east  side  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  25  or  3©  feet.  The  north-west  side  is  very  sloping, 
and  easy  of  ascent,  being  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  35  or  40°.  A  more 
gloomy  and  hidden  recess,  even  now,  although  the  forest  tree  no  longer 
waves  over  it,  could  hardly  be  found  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness. 

When  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  Captain  Church,  with  two 
of  his  Indian  soldiers,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  they  could  sec 
distinctly  the  situation  of  the  whole  company,  by  the  li^ht  of  their  fires. 
They  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  and  lodged  a  short  distance  from  one 
another,  m^bmawon^a  camp  was  formed  by  felling  a  tree  against  the  rock, 
ivith  bushes  set  up  on  each  side. 

**  He  passed,  in  the  heart  of  that  ancient  wood— 

Nor  paused,  till  the  rock  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kiug^lr  dead 

Arose  on  his  midnight  way  " — Hemans. 

With  him  lodged  his  son,  and  others  of  his  principal  men.  Their  guns 
were  discovered  standing  and  leaning  against  a  stick  resting  on  two  crotches, 
safely  covered  from  the  weather  by  a  mat  Over  their  fires  were  pots  anci 
kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  s^its.  Captain  Chvrch  was 
now  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of  getting  dovni  the 
rock  without  discovery,  wnich  woidd  have  been  fatal.  He  therefore  cree]>4 
silently  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  their 
pilot,  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them.  He  answered,  **  No ;" 
and  said  that  himself  and  all  others  belongmg  to  the  company  were  ordered 
to  come  that  way,  and  none  coidd  come  any  other  without  danger  of  bt*- 
in^shot. 

The  fruitftd  mind  of  Chvrch  vms  no  longer  at  loss,  and  the  following  strata- 
gem was  put  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and  the  yoiuig 
woman  to  go  forward,  and  lead  the  way,  with  their  baskets  upon  their  backs, 
and  when  Annawon  should  discover  them,  he  would  take  no  alann,  knowing 
them  to  be  those  he  had  lately  sent  forth  upon  discovery.  "  Captain  Church 
and  his  handfid  of  soldiers  crept  down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two 
and  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself  crept  close  behind  the  old  man,  with 
his  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  stepped  over  the  young  man's  head  to  the  arms. 
The  young  Annavoon  discovering  him,  whipped  his  blanket  over  his  head,  and 
shnutk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  Captain  Annawon  started  up  on  his  breech, 
and  cried  out  ^Howoh!*  which  signified,  *  Welcom."**  All  hope  of  escape 
was  now  fled  forever,  and  he  made  no  effort,  but  laid  himself  down  again  in 
I>eriect  silence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  he 
sup|>osed  tlie  Enslish  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  before  he 
was  imdeceivcd,  bis  company  were  all  secured. 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  (hat  among  the  tribes  of  the  west,  the  same  word  is  used  to  signify 
approbation :  thus,  when  a  speech  had  been  made  to  some  in  that  region,  which  pleased 
(hem,  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph  they  would  exclaim,  **  Hoah  !  Hoahl"^-  Weld's  TrwrtU 
in  America, 

The  hex  becomes  still  more  curious  when  we  find  the  same  word  used  yet  farther  west- 
even  on  the  North-west  Coast,  and  with  very  nearly  the  same  sirnificaUon.  See  Dixtm't 
Voyage,  189.  4to.  London,  1789.  In  this  work  it  is  spelt  Wlioah,  See,  also,  Bunu-y's 
Voyages,  i     "*      --...—      «    .         .  -^- 


i  516,  and  CoUer^s  Five  Nations,  ii.  95. 
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One  cireumataiice  roach  iaeilHated  this  daring  pn^ecL  It  has  been  before 
mentioned,  that  they  heard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar,  on  their  approach. 
This  continued  during  their  descent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw  was  pounding 
men  dried  com  for  their  supper,  and  when  she  ceased  pounding,  to  turn 
the  corn,  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and  when  siie  pounded  aflain,  they  moved. 
This  was  the  reason  they  were  not  heard  as  they  lowered  themselves  down, 
fh)m  crag  to  cn%  supported  by  small  bushes  that  ffrew  fit>m  the  seame 
of  the  rock.  The  pounded  com  served  afterwards  for  a  supper  to  the 
captors. 

Armawon  would  not  have  been  taken  at  this  time  but  for  the  treachery 
of  those  of  his  own  company.  And  well  may  their  Lucan  exclaim,  as  did 
the  BmnaHy 

*'  A  race  renowi>ed,  the  worl  I's  viclorious  lonls, 
1  limed  on  themselves  with  their  owu  hostile  swords.*^— /?0ioe'«  Trans. 

The  two  companies  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  tlir 
fate  of  their  captain,  until  those  sent  by  Cftunk  announced  it  to  them.  And, 
to  prevent  their  making  resistance,  they  were  told,  that  Cajmdn  Ckurtk  had 
encompassed  them  with  his  army,  and* that  to  make  resistance  would  bn 
immediate  death  ;  but  if  they  all  submitted  peaceably,  they  should  have  good 
quarter.  "  Now  they  being  old  acquaintance,  and  niany  of  them  relations,*^ 
readily  consented :  delivering  up  their  guns  and  hatchets,  they  were  all  con- 
ducted to  head-quarters. 

*<  Things  being  thus  far  settled.  Captain  Church  asked  •^nawon  what 
he  had  for  supper,  *  for,'  said  he,  *  I  am  come  to  sup  with  you.* "  •^nnawan 
replied,  **  Taubut,''^  with  a  ♦*  big  voice,"  and,  looking  around  upon  his  women, 
ordered  them  to  hasten  and  provide  Captain  Church  and  his  company  some 
supper.  He  asked  Captain  Church  "  whether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or 
horse  beef"  Church  said  he  would  prefer  cow  beef  It  was  soon  ready, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  he  had  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a  good  meaL 
And  here  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  ba^  of  salt  (which  he  carried  hi 
his  pocket)  was  the  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon  this  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over.  Captain  Church  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them 
if  they  would  let  him  sleep  two  hours,  tlicy  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the 
night,  he  not  having  slept  any  for  36  hours  before ;  but  after  laying  a  half 
hour,  and  feeling  no  disposition  to  sleep,  fttim  the  momentous  cares  upon  his 
mind, — for,  as  Dr.  Fonng' says  in  the  Revenge, 

"  The  dead  alone,  iu  such  a  night,  can  rest, — " 

he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  fast  asleep. 
Jhinawon  felt  no  more  like  sleeping  than  Churchy  and  they  lay  for  some  time 
looking  one  upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  Annatoan,  because  he 
could  not  speak  Indian,  and  thought  .^nnat/Ton  could  not  speak  English,  but  it 
now  api>eared  that  he  could,  from  a  conversation  tliey  held  together.  Church 
had  laitl  down  with  •^nnatoon  to  prevent  his  escape,  of  which,  however,  hi? 
did  not  seem  much  aft^id,  for  after  they  had  laid  a  considerable  time,  Annaxoon 
got  up  and  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which  Church  considered  was  on  a 
common  occasion;  but  being  gone  some  time,  ^lie  began  to  suspect  some 
ill  design."  He  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  himself^  and  lay  as 
close  as  he  possibly  could  under  young  AnnaxoorCs  side,  that  if  a  shot  should 
be  made  at  him,  it  must  endanger  the  life  of  young  Annatoon  also.  Afitr 
laying  a  while  in  great  suspense,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  Annnxcon 
coming  with  something  in  his  hands.  When  he  had  got  to  Captain  Church, 
he  knelt  down  before  him,  and,  after  presenting  him  what  he  had  brought, 
spoke  in  English  as  follows : — "  Great  captain,  you  have  killed  Philip,  and  con- 
quered  his  country.  For  I  believe  that  I  and  my  company  are  the  last  that  tear 
against  the  Engli^  so  suppose  the  tear  is  ended  by  your  means,  and  ther^ore 
these  thinfrs  belong  unto  youP  He  then  took  out  of  his  pack  a  beautihilly 
wrought  belt,  which  belonged  to  PhUip,  It  was  nine  inches  in  breadth,  anil 
of  such  length,  as  when  put  about  the  shoulders  of  Captain  C^tircft,  il 
reached  to  his  ankles.    This  was  considend,  at  tliat  time,  of  great  value 
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htmg  eidi>rDidcared  all  over  with  oooDey,  that  is,  wampumpeag,*  of  varioiM 
colors,  curiously  wroujpht  into  fi^^ures  of  birds,  beasts  and  flowers.  A  secoivil 
bek,  of  no  less  exquisite  worknmnship,  was  next  pres^ited,  which  belonged 
also  to  PkUw.  This,  that  chief  used  to  ornament  his  head  with  ;  from  the 
back  part  or  which  flowed  two  flags,  which  decorated  his  back.  A  third  was 
a  smaller  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast 
Ail  three  were  edffed  with  red  hair,  which,  ,^nnmoon  said,  was  got  in  tlie 
country  of  the  Mohawks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  believed,  re- 
main, at  this  day,  the  property  of  a  fiunily  in  Swansey.  He  next  took  Ironi 
bis  pack  two  horns  of  glazed  powder,  and  a  red  cloth  blanket  These,  it 
appears,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  efiects  of  the  great  cbieC  He  told 
Captain  Church  that  those  were  PkQxp'a  royalties,  which  he  was  wont  to  adoi  'j 
himself  with,  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  himself  happy  in  having 
an  opportuni^  to  present  them  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  •^mtotcon 
'*gave  an  account  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly  in  wars 
against  many  nations  of  Indians,  when  he  served  Asukmtqidny  Philip's 
father." 

Morning  being  come,  they  took  up  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  way 
they  met  Lieutenant  Hotdand,  according  to  appointment,  at  his  no  small  sur- 
prise. They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night  The  next  day  **  Capt  Church 
took  old  •^mtotDon,  and  half  a  dozen  Indiim  soldiers,  and  his  own  men,  and 
went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plimouth,  under  Lieutenant 
HoudofuL 

Annavxmy  it  is  said,  had  confessed  **•  that  he  had  put  to  death  several  of  the 
English,  that  had  been  taken  alive ;  ten  in  one  day,  and  could  not  deny  but 
that  some  of  them  had  been  tortured ;"!  and  therefore  no  mercy  was  to  be 
expected  fit>m  those  into  whose  hands  he  had  now  fallen.  His  captor,  Captain 
Churchy  did  not  mean  that  he  should  have  been  put  to  death,  and  haa  en- 
treated hard  for  him ;  but  in  bis  absence  from  Plimouth,  not  long  after,  he 
was  remorselessly  executed.  We  shall  again  have  occasion  to  advert  to  tlie 
execution  of  j^nmoon,  and  shall  now  pass  to  consider  the  events  in  the  life 
of  a  sachem  of  nearly  equal  interest 

Q^ULYJVAPLy  was  by  birth  a  noble  Narraganset,  being  the  son  of  Cogina- 
mum,  otherwise  Cotyanaquondy  who  was  nephew  to  Canonicus.  Therefore 
Miantunnomoh  was  uncle  to  Omnnamriy  and  Canonicus  was  his  great  uncle. 

Wfi  And  his  name  spelled  in  almost  every  possible  way,  and  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reader  will  ofier  a  few  of  them— ^uano/nn,  Qtionopiru, 
Qtmnapin,  QiumfUMnn,  Qutnoquiny  Panoauiriy  Sowa^omshy  and  Quanepin, 
His  name  has  also  been  confoimded  with  tnat  of  Qtunapetiy  the  ^  old  queen  ^ 
of  Narraganset 

Id  1673,  Qtttnvu^mi  confirmed,  by  a  writing,  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land  pre- 
vioiifdy  granted  by  Coginaquaiiy  his  father. 

This  sachem  took  part  with  the  Wampanoags  in  PkHip^s  war,  and  from 
the  punishment  which  the  English  executed  upon  him,  on  his  falling  into 
their  hands,  we  mav  suppose  he  acted  weU  his  part  in  that  war,  altliough  but 
little  is  recorded  of  him  oy  the  historians  of  that  period.  From  Mrs.  Rou?- 
Umdstm's  account  of  him,  we  must  conclude  he  was  not  wanting  in  attentions 
to  the  fair  sex,  as  he  had  certainly  three  wives,  one  of  whom  was  a  sister  of 
WooUnekcmuMht ;  consequently  he  was,  according  to  the  English  method  of 
calculating  relationships,  brother-in-law  to  the  ramous  Metacomet  himselfl 

Quinnamn  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  directed  the  attack  on  Lancaster, 
the  10  Fen.  1675,  O.  S.,  and  he  purchased  Mrs.  Rowlandion  from  a  Naragan- 
set  Indian  who  bad  seized  her  when  she  came  out  of  the  garrison,  among 
the  captives  of  that  place.  And  it  was  this  circumstance  which  caused  her 
to  notice  him  in  her  Narrative,  t  fFeUimorCy  whom  she  mentions  in  the  follow- 
ing exti-act,  as  his  wife,  we  have  said,  was  fFeetamoOy  the  ^  queen  of  Pocasset^ 

in  the  winter  of  1676,  when  the  Narragansets  were  at  such  ^  great  straits," 
from  the  loss  of  their  provisions,  in  the  great  swamp  fight,  (**  com  being  two 

*  An  froquois  word  signifying  a  imueU.    Oordov^i  Hist.  Pennsylvanin,  page  598. 

i  Hubba-^,  Sar.  106.  X  Mr.  TVtZ^onf «  edition  of  it,  (p.  25.)  Lancaster,  1828. 
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shillingB  a  pint  with  them,'*)  the  Enelish  tried  to  bring  about  a  peace  with 
(hem ;  but  their  terms  were  too  hard,  or  some  other  cause  prevented.  *'  Ca- 
nonic and  Panoqtdn  said  they  would  %ht  it  out,  to  the  last  man,  rather 
than  thev  would  become  servants  to  the  English.''  *  A  truly  noble  resolution, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  character  we  have  of  CcmimchtL 

"My  master  (says  Mrs.  Rmdandfon)  had  three  squaws,  living  sometimes 
with  one  and  sometimes  with  anotlier.  OTtur,  this  old  squaw  at  whose  wig- 
wam I  was,  and  with  whom  my  master  [^yinnapm^  had  been  these  three 
weeks.  Another  was  tVetUmort,  with  whom  I  had  lived  and  served  all  this 
while.  A  severe  and  proud  dame  she  was ;  bestowing  every  day  in  dressing 
herself  near  as  much  time  as  any  of  the  gentry  of  the  land — ^powdering  her 
liair  and  [minting  her  face,  going  with  her  necklaces,  with  jewels  in  her  ears, 
and  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  When  she  had  dressed  herself  her  work 
was  to  make  girdles  of  wampum  and  beads.  The  third  squaw  [or  wife]  was 
a  young  one,  by  whom  he  had  two  papooses."! 

While  the  Narragansels  and  Nipmucks  were  encamped  at  a  place  on  Con- 
necticut River  at  cousiderable  distance  above  Northampton,  perhaps  near  es 
far  as  Bellows  Falls,  Mrs.  Rmdamdson  says,  '*My  master's  maid  came  home: 
she  had  been  gone  three  weeks  into  the  Narraganset  country  to  fetch  com, 
where  they  had  stored  up  some  in  the  ground.  Sht  hrmjtgfd  home  about  a 
peck  and  a  half  of  com^ ! 

We  shall  relate,  in  the  Life  ofJSTepanet,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Hoar  to  PhUip*s 
quarters  for  the  redemption  of  Mrs.  RotoUrndson*  This  was  not  long  after 
Sudbury  fight,  and  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  conunemorate  it  by  a  great 
dance,  **  which  was  carried  on  by  eight  of  them,  (as  Mrs.  R,  relates,)  four  men 
and  four  squaws ;  my  master  and  mistress  [i^innapin  and  WeeUmoo]  being 
two.  He  was  dressed  in  his  Holland  shirt,  with  great  stockings,  his  garters 
hung  round  with  shiilinga,  and  had  girdles  of  toampom  upon  his  head  and 
shoulders.  She  had  a  kearsey  coat,  covered  with  girdles  of  toampom  from 
the  loins  upward.  Her  arms,  from  her  elbows  to  her  hands,  were  covered 
with  bracelets ;  there  were  handfuls  of  necklaces  about  her  neck,  and  sev- 
erul  sorts  of  jewels  in  her  ears.  She  had  fine  red  stockings,  and  white  shoes, 
her  hair  powdered,  and  her  face  painted  red,  that  was  always  before'  black. 
And  all  the  dancers  were  after  the  same  manner.  There  were  two  others 
singing  and  knocking  on  a  kettle  for  their  music.  They  kept  hopping  up 
and  down  one  after  another,  with  a  kettle  of  water  in  the  midst,  standing 
warm  upon  some  embers,  to  drink  of  when  they  were  dry.  They  held  on 
till  fdmost  night,  throwing  out  their  toampom  to  the  standers-by.  At  night 
I  asked  them  again,  if  I  should  go  home :  they  all  as  one  said,  No,  except  my 
husband  would  come  for  me.  When  we  were  lain  down,  my  master  went 
out  of  tlie  wigwam,  and  by  and  by  sent  in  an  Indian  called  JameS'the-printer^ 
who  told  Mr.  Hoca^^  that  my  master  would  let  me  go  home  to-morrow,  if  he 
would  let  him  have  one  pint  of  liquor.  Then  Mr.  Hoar  called  his  own 
Indians,  Tom  and  Peter,  and  bid  them  all  go  and  see  if  he  would  promise  it 
before  tliem  three ;  and  if  he  would  he  should  have  it,  which  he  did,  and  had 
it.  Philip  smelling  the  business,  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  me  what  1 
would  give  him,  to  tell  me  some  good  news,  and  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
me,  that  I  might  go  home  to-morrow?  1  told  I  Im  I  could  not  tell  what  to 
give  him,  I  would  any  thing  I  had,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  have.  He 
said  two  coats  and  20  shillings  in  money,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  com,  and 
some  tobacco.  I  thanked  him  for  his  love,  but  1  knew  that  good  news  as  well 
as  that  crafty  fox.  My  master,  after  he  had  his  drink,  quickly  came  ranting 
luto  the  wigwam  again,  and  called  for  Mr.  Hoarj  drinkinf  to  him  and  saying 
he  iooM  a  good  man  ;  and  then  again  he  would  say,  Hwng  him  a  rogue.  Being 
almost  drunk,  he  would  drink  to  him,  and  yet  presently  say  he  should  be 
hanged.  Then  he  called  for  me ;  I  trembled  to  near  him,  and  yet  I  was  fain 
to  ^o  to  him,  and  he  drank  to  me,  shewing  no  incivility.  He  was  the  first 
Indian  I  saw  dnmk,  all  the  time  I  was  among  them.  At  last  his  squaw  ran 
'  ut,  and  he  after  her,  round  the  wigwam,  with  his  money  jingling  at  his 


Uahhard,  \  Narrative,  63, 64. 
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knees,  but  she  escaped  him ;  but  having  an  old  squaw,  he  ran  to  her,"  *  alid 
troubled  the  others  no  more  that  night 

A  day  o%  two  after,  the  sagamores  had  a  council,  or  general  couri,  as  they 
called  it,  in  which  the  giving  up  of  Mrs.  JR.  was  debated.  All  seemed  to 
consent  for  her  to  go,  except  Philip^  who  would  not  come  to  the  council 
However,  she  was  soon  dismissed,  and  some  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  her 
^oing,  seemed  now  to  rejoice  at  it  They  shook  her  by  the  hand,  and  asked 
her  to  send  them  some  tobacco,  and  some  one  thing  and  some  another. 

When  the  extensive  s^em  of  war  carried  on  by  PkUw  was  broken  m  the 
west  by  intestine  bickenngs,  Quirmapin  returned  with  PkUw  to  his  country 
of  the  Wampanoags.  About  the  end  of  July,  1676,  Captain  Chwrck  learned  by 
n  captive  squaw  that  ^innapin  and  PldUp  were  in  a  *<  great  cedar  swamp  ** 
near  Aponaganset  with  *<  abundance  of  Indians.**  This  news,  toffether  with 
a  discovery  the  captain  soon  afler  made,  induced  hin\  to  leave  that  country 
without  disturbing  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Soon  after,  ^innapin  escaped 
from  a  company  of  Bridgewater  men,  who  killed  Mkompoinj  as  he  and 
PhiUp^B  company  were  crossing  Taunton  River.  The  next  day.  Church  pur- 
sued him,  but  he  effected  his  escape. 

Not  long  after  this,  he  was  taken,  and,  immediately  after  the  war,  25 
August,  was  shot  at  Newport  in  R.  Island.  It  appears  that  Qmnruwin  had 
had  some  difficulty  with  the  R.  Island  people,  who,  some  time  before  the 
war,  had  cast  iiim  into  prison;  but  that  by  some  means  he  had  escaped, 
and  become  active  in  the  war.  He  was  reported  "a  young  lusty  sachem, 
and  a  very  rogue."  f  A  court-mai'tial  was  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the 
24  Au^ist,  1676,  by  the  governor  and  assistants  of  that  colony,  for  the  trial 
of  Qumnapirif  or  Sotoagoniahy  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  and  several  others. 
He  was  charged  with  adhering  to  Philip  in  the  war,  which  he  confessed, 
and  owned  he  was  in  the  Narraganset  Swamp  fight  of  December,  1675,  and 
next  in  command  to  Canonchet ;  whereupon  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  the 
next  day.  A  brother  of  his,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Sunkt^unastiCj  had 
the  same  se/iteuce  passed  upon  him.  Ashamattan^  another  brother,  was 
tried,  but  at  that  time  received  no  sentence.l 

TUSPAOUJN'^  whose  biography  we  shall  next  pursue,  was  one  of  Philip  a 
most  fuithflil  captains,  and  sachem  of  Assawomset,  as  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  notice,  in  s})eaking  of  John  Sassamoru  His  name  in  printed 
accounts  difters  but  little,  and  is  abbreviated  from  H^atuspaguin,  Also  in  our 
life  of  Tatoson  it  was  necessary  to  sj^k  of  this  chie£  From  a  survey  of 
the  deeds  which  he  executed  of  various  large  tracts  of  land,  it  is  evident 
his  sachemdom  was  very  extensive.  It  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  conveyances  of  frcUuapaqidn  for  several  reasons,  the  principal  of  which 
is,  that  the  part  he  acted  in  the  great  drama  of  1675  and  1676  may  not  be 
underrated.  His  conveyances  to  the  Reverend  John  Scusamon  and  his  family 
are  already  related. 

On  9  August,  1667,  "  Thuvequiny  otherwise  called  the  Blackrsachan^  for 
£4,  sells  to  Mtwry  Wood  of  Plimouth  his  right  and  title  to  the  land  on  the 
east  side  of  "Namassakett"  River,§  bounded  "on  one  end"  by  the  pond 
(!alled  Black-sachem^s  Pond,  or,  in  Indian,  fFanvawcuU ;  on  the  other  end,  by 
H  little  pond  called  AsnmacutL  How  mucn  was  included  in  the  given 
lK)unds,  IS  not  mentioned,  nor  could  we  now  by  the  description  possibly 
till  how  far  said  tract  extended  back  fi'om  the  river.  With  TiMpaauinj 
Ms  wife,  Amey,  signed  this  deed,  and  it  was  witnessed  only  by  two  English- 
men. 

On  17  July,  1669,  Tuspaqmn  and  his  son  WiUican  sell  for  £10  a  tract  or 
{mrcel  of  land  near  **  Assowampsett,"  half  a  mile  wide,  and  ^  in  length  from 
said  ponds  to  Dartmouth  path."  Besides  two  English,  Samud  Henry,  Danid 
and  Old  Harry  were  witnesses.  Exvenenee  Mitchell,  Henry  Sampson,  of  Dux- , 
borough,  Thomas  IMU,  of  Marshfteld,  and  Thomas  Paine,  of  Eastham,  were 
the  purchasers.    . 

»  Narrative,  7S-.75. 

t  Captain  More^t  account  of  **  The  Warr  in  N.  E.  visibly  ended/'  Ste.  in  our  Ivdiaji 
Chroniclb.  t  PoiUr^9  Narragaoiet,  98. 

^  He,  however,  reserved  the  riglit  **  to  gett  coder  barke  in  the  swamps." 

21  Q 
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June  10, 1670,  Tuapaqumand  bi»8(m  ffiUiam  sold  for  £6,  to  Etkoard  Orm 
<*  in  the  behalf  of  the  court  of  Plimouth,"  ^  all  that  our  meddow  that  lyeth 
in  or  neare  the  town  of  Middleberry,"  on  the  west  side  of  a  tract,  belonging 
to  John  Mien  and  Constant  Satttkuforlhy  ^  and  is  between  Assowamsett  Pond 
and  Taunton  path,  being  in  three  parsells  vpon  three  brookes ;"  also  another 
parcel  on  the  other  side  of  Taunton  path.  Witnessed  by  *<  •^bme,"  the  wife 
of  Tiimtqufn,  and  two  English. 

80  June,  1672,  Tuspaqtdn^  *<  sachem  of  Namassakett,  and  MatUowapud 
alias  WiUxam  his  son,''^8ell  to  Edward  Gray  and  Jona»  IFtnalott,  lands  cm 
the  easterly  side  of  Assowamsett,  to  begin  where  Namasket  River  faileth 
out  of  the  pond,  and  so  south  by  the  pond;  thence  by  perishable  bounds 
to  Tuspaquin*$  Pond«  emd  so  home  to  the  lands  formerly  sold  to  Henry 
Wood, 

3  July,  1673,  Taspwfum  and  his  son  WiUiam  sell  to  Bet^amin  Chtarch  of 
Duxborough,  house  carpenter,  and  John  Tampon  of  Barnstable,  lands  about 
Middleborough,  ibr  which  they  paid  him  J&15.  It  is  described  as  *^  lying  att 
and  neare  the  township  of  Midoleberry,''  bounded  westerly  by  a  river  culed 
Monhiggenj  which  runs  into  a  pond  called  O/uiequasetty  and  so  by  a  cedar 
swamp  to  Thupaquin^s  Pond;  thence  by  Henry  ffood^s  land  to  a  place 
called  Pochahoqnett,  Nahudset  River  is  named  as  a  northern  boundary ;  and 
the  two  ''places"  called  TStsconumest  and  Masaapanok  are  also  named,  like- 
wise a  pond  called  SnipttteU^  and  a  '*  river's  mouth  called  TwapatueU  which 
runneth  into  a  pond  called  QwiUuxMsheUJ*  Two  English,  Sem  Harry,  and 
Joseph  of  Namasket,  were  witnesses. 

1  November  1673,  William  fVatuspaqviin,  Assaweta^  Tobias  and  Bewat,  for 
£10  sell  to  three  English  of  Barnstable  a  tract  of  land  bounded  by  Que- 
taquash  Pond  northerly,  by  Quetaquash  River  easterly,  Snepetuitt  Pond,  &c. 

14  May,  1675,  the  two  7\ispaquinsy  father  and  son,  ^  make  over  to  John 
Thmpson,  Constant  Soutkworth^  and  others,  of  Middleborough,  *<all  that  tract 
of  land  which  we  now  have  in  possession,  called  commonly  Assovoamsd 
neck  or  necks,  and  places  adjacent/'  as  a  securing  against  the  claims  of  others, 
&.C.  of  other  lands  deeded  at  the  same  time ;  i^  therefore,  they  are  not  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  the  former  lands  deeded,  then  they  ^are  not  to 
be  outed  of  Assawamsett  neck."  PoUmoo,  alias  Danidy  Poyvkany  Pagatty*  alias 
Joseph^  were  witnessea 

For  the  land  deeded  they  received  £33,  "  sterling."  It  consisted  of  uplands 
and  meadows  about  the  pond  called  .Mnipokst,  Qmitai<,t  &x^  and,  judging 
from  the  price  paid,  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  tract 

Thus  are  a  few  of  the  acts  of  JVatuspaquin  sketched  previous  to  the  war. 
We  are  now  to  trace  his  operations  in  quite  another  sphere.  In  our  opinion, 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  right  in  styling  him  *^  the  next  noted  captain  to  Philvp^  but 
erroneouslv  calls  Old  Tuspaquxn  *'  the  Black^sachem's  son."  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  known  of  the  son  WUliam,  Indeed,  we  hear  nothing  of  him 
in  the  war,  but  it  is  probable  he  shared  the  fate  of  his  father. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  Tuspaquin  was  marching  from  place  to  place  with 
about  300  men,  and  was.  doubtless  in  hi^  expectation  of  humbling  the 
pride  of  his  enemies,  and,  but  for  PkUip^s  western  disasters,  occasioned  by 
the  disaffection  of  his  Pocomptucka  and  others,  his  expectations  miffht  h&ve 
been  realized.  It  was  doubtless  under  his  direction  that  19  buildings  in 
Scituate  were  burnt  on  20  April ;  and  on  the  8  May,  had  not  a  shower  pre- 
vented, most,  if  not  all,  the  houses  in  Bridgewater  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate.  Tuspaquin  was  known  to  have  led  his  men  in  this  attack.^ 
The  inhabitants  exerted  themselves  to  repel  the  Indians,  but,  conscious  of 
theur  strength,  they  maintained  llieir  ground  until  the  next  day,  when  they 
retreated.  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  they  succeeded  in  burning  17  buildings 
Before  they  decamped. 

On  11  May,  1676,  there  were  eleven  houses  and  five  bams  burnt  in  Plim- 
outh,  and  a  few  weeks  after,  seven  houses  more  and  two  bams.    Tbese 

*  Two  names,  probably ;  but  in  the  MS.  there  is  no  comma  between,  as  is  oflen  the  case. 
f  TWeutf  probably,  now. 

X  Mr.  Htiibfttd  says,  (Nar.  71.)  the  Indians  were  led  by  one  Tusguogen^  but  we  are  satis- 
fied Tuapaqian  is  meant. 
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^ere  probably  such  as  were  at  a  coosiderable  distance  from  the  village,  and 
had  chiefly  bleen  deserted.  This  "  mischieP  was  attributed  to  Tuspaquin 
and  his  men. 

About  this  time,  Benjamin  Church  was  commissioned  by  the  government 
of  Plimouth  to  lead  parties  in  difierent  directions  over  the  colony ;  and  froin 
the  time  he  commenced  operations,  the  Indians  found  but  few  opportunities 
to  do  mischief  in  Plimouth  colony. 

Tuapaquin  still  kept  his  ground  in  the  Assawomset  country,  and  for  a  long 
time  baffled  all  the  skill  Captain  Church  was  master  of  in  his  endeavors  to  take 
him  prisoner.  Church  received  his  commission  24  July,  1676^  and  the  same 
night  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Tuspaquin,  His  Indian  scouts  brought 
him  before  day  upon  a  company  of  his  people  in  Middleborough,  every  ono 
of  whom  fell  mto  his  hands.  How  many  there  were,  Church  do^s  not  sa\ . 
He  took  them  directly  to  Plimouth,  **and  disposed  of  them  all."  except  "  ono 
ftffery,  who,  proving  very  ingenious  and  faithlul  to  him  in  informing  when' 
other  parcels  of  the  Indians  harbored,  Capt  Church  promised  him,  that  if 
he  continued  to  be  faithful  to  him,  he  should  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country, 
but  should  be  his  waiting  man,  to  take  care  of  his  horse,  &.C.,  and  accord- 
ingly he  served  him  faithfully  as  long  as  he  lived."  • 

Thus  stren^hened  by  2\Maquin^»  own  men.  Church  pursued  his  successes 
with  manifold  advantage.  There  was  a  small  tribe  residing  near  Mui^ponsft 
Pond,  which  was  next  captured  without  loss  on  either  side,  and  there  wa^ 
henceforth  scarcely  a  week  passed  wherein  he  did  not  capture  some  of  these 
people. 

Not  long  ailer  this,  it  was  found  that  Tuspajuin  had  encamped  about 
.\ssawomset,  and  Church  set  out  on  an  expediuon  there ;  but  finding  Old 
Tuspaquin  was  ready  for  him  at  the  neck  between  the  two  great  ponds,  f  he 
was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  on  towards  Acushnet  and  Dartmouth. 
As  he  was  crossing  Assawomset  neck,  a  scout  from  2\ispaquin^8  camp  fired 
upon  him,  but  did  nim  no  injury. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Annawon  having  been  surprised  \iy  the  indefatigable 
Churchj  Tu^^aquin  saw  no  chance  of  holding  out  long ;  he  therefore  appears 
afterwards  only  intent  upon  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  English.  This 
could  not  be  long  reasonably  expected,  as  their  scouts  were  rangmg  in  every 
direction. 

On  4  Sept  1676>  according  to  Churches  account,  Jhtspaauin^s  company 
were  encamped  near  Sippican,  doing  "  great  damage  to  the  English  in  kill- 
ing their  cattle,  horses  and  swine."  The  next  day,  Church  and  his  rangers 
were  in  their  neighborhood,  and,  after  observing  their  situation,  which  was 
**  sitting  round  their  fires  in  a  thick  place  of  bruch,"!  in  seeming,  safety,  the 
captain  ^  ordered  every  man  to  creep  as  he  did ;  and  surrounded  them  by 
creeping  as  near  as  they  could,  till  they  should  be  discovered,  and  then  to 
run  on  upon  them,  and  take  them  alive,  if  possible,  (for  their  prisoners  were 
their  pay.)  They  did  so,  taking  every  one  that  was  at  the  fires,  not  on»' 
escaping.  Upon  examination,  they  agreed  in  their  story,  that  they  belonged 
to  Tispiaquinj  who  vras  gone  with  John  Bump  and  one  more  to  Agawom  and 
Sipican  to  kill  horses,  and  were  not  expected  back  in  two  or  three  days."§ 
Church  proceeds :  "  This  same  7\spaqutn  had  been  a  ^reat  captain,  and  the 
Indians  reported  that  he  was  such  a  great  pouwau,  [priest  or  coniurer,^  that 
no  bullet  could  enter  him.  Capt  Church  said  he  would  not  have  him  killed, 
for  there  was  a  war  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  h»; 
would  have  him  saved  to  go  with  them  to  fight  the  eastern  Indians.  Agree- 
ably, he  left  two  old  squaws  of  the  prisoners,  and  bid  them  tarry  there  until 
iheu-  Captain  TispaquAn  returned,  and  to  tell  him,  that  C^tirdl  had  been 
there,  and  had  taken  his  wife,  children  and  company,  and  carried  them 
down  to  Plymouth ;  and  would  spare  all  their  lives,  and  his  too,  if  he  would 

•  CfcttrcA,  Narrative,  31. 

t  Just  below  where  Sampton^s  tavern  now  gtands. 

i  I  suspect  Mr.  Hubbard  mistakes  the  situation  of  this  place,  in  siting  it  was  ''  in  Lake'f- 
Sam,  upon  Pocasset  neck.*'  Church  is  so  unrewarding  of  all  geography,  that  it  is  quite  uu- 
tertain  where  it  was.    If  it  were  near  Sippican » it  was  a  lonff  way  irom  any  part  of  Pocanet. 

(  By  this  it  seems  the  place  might  have  been  as  far  ofl*  as  Pocasset. 
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come  down  to  them  and  bring  the  other  two  that  were  with  him,  and  they 
should  be  his  soldiers,  &c.  Capt  Church  then  returned  to  Plymouth,  leav- 
ing the  old  squaws  well  provided  for,  and  bisket  for  Tispaquin  when  he 
returned.** 

This  Chvrch  called  laying  a  trap  for  Tuspaquin^  and  it  turned  out  as  he 
expected.  We  shall  now  see  with  what  faith  the  English  acted  on  this 
occasion.  Chvrch  had  assiu'ed  him  that,  if  he  gave  himself  up,  he  should 
not  be  killed,  but  he  was  not  at  Plimouth  when  Tuapaquin  came  in,  having 
ffone  to  Boston  on  business  for  a  few  days ;  *^  but  when  he  returned  he 
round,  to  his  grief^  the  heads  of  Annaxoon^  Tispaquin,  &c  cut  ofi^  which 
were  the  last  of  Philip's  friends  ** ! 

It  is  true  that  those  who  were  known  to  have  been  personally  engaged  in 
killing  the  English  were,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  danger,  cut  off  from 
pardon  by  a  law;  that  time  had  now  passed  away,  and,  like  many  other 
laws  of  exigency,  it  should  then  have  been  considered  a  dead  letter ;  leading 
out  of  the  case  the  faith  and  promise  of  their  best  servant,  Church.  View- 
it,  therefore,  in  any  light,  ana  nothing  can  be  found  to  justify  this  flagrant 
inroad  upon  that  promise.  To  give  to  the  conduct  of  the  Plimouth  govern- 
ment a  pretext  for  this  murder,  (a  milder  expression  I  cannot  use,)  Mr. 
Hvhhcard  says,  TV^poamn  having  pretended  that  a  bullet  could  not  penetrate 
him,  trial  of  his  invulnerableness  was  resolved  upon.  So  he  was  placed  as 
a  mark  to  shoot  at,  and  "  he  fell  down  at  the  first  shot" ! 

This  was  doubtless  the  end  of  numerous  others,  as  we  infer  from  the 
following  passage  in  Dr.  Maiha^s  Pre  valency  of  Prater.  He  asks, 
**  Where  are  the  six  Narraganset  sachems,  with  all  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors ?  Where  are  the  Nipmuck  sachems,  with  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors? Where  is  PhxLip  and  Squaw-sachtm  of  Pocasset,  with  all  theu* 
captains  and  counsellors?  God  do  so  to  all  the  implacable  enemies  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  people  in  N.  England  " ! !  The  next  of  PhUip^s  captains, 
in  our  arrangement,  is 

TATOSUJ^^  also  a  great  captain  in  the  war  of  1675.  It  seems  rather  un- 
certain whether  he  were  a  Narraganset  or  Wampanoag.  He  (or  one 
bearing  the  same  name)  signed  the  treaty  made  with  the  Narragansets  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  quite  certain  that  his  residence  afterwards 
was  in  Sandwich,  since  Rochester ;  *  and  when  he  signed  the  treaty  just 
named,  it  is  probable  he  was  only  among  the  Narragansets  upon  a  mission 
or  visit  fie  was  a  son  of  the  "noted  Sam  Barrow,"  but  of  his  own 
family,  or  whether  he  had  any,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  first  meet  with  Taio«m,t  or,  as  his  name  is  commonly  printed,  Toto- 
«m,  in  16C6,  in  the  respectable  company  of  Mr.  Secretary  Morion  of  Plini- 
outh,  and  Acanootus,  Hannoo^  two  ^  graue  and  sage  Indians,"  and  a  number 
more,  of  whose  characters  we  are  not  so  well  prepared  to  speak.  Amons 
this  assemblage  he  is  only  conspicuous,  however,  as  a  vntness  to  a  deed  of 
the  lands  upon  IVtequanceU  neck.  Mr.  MortofCs  name  follows  TaiosofCsy  on 
this  instrument. 

There  was  a  general  disarming  of  the  Indians  in  1671,  as  will  elsewhere 
l)e  mentioned.  Among  a  great  number  ordered  to  appear  at  Plimouth  the 
8ame  year,  to  bind  themselves  more  strongly  in  allegiance  to  the  English, 
we  find  the  name  of  Taiosony  or,  as  his  name  was  then  written,  Taviozitu 
Also  Toby^  alias  J^avknocommif  X  and  WiUy  alias  Woihawanna. 

On  the  12th  of  Jime,  1676,  several  Indians,  who  bad  been  sent  in  by 
Bra4ford  aind  Churchy  were .  **  convented  before  the  councell  '*  at  Plimouth  ; 
l)eing  "  such  of  them  as  were  accused  of  working  vnsufiferable  mischeifie 
vpon  some  of  ours."    Among  them  was  one  named  Watukpoo,  or,  as  he 


^  On  the  right  of  the  main  road,  as  you  pass  from  Matapoiset  to  Rochester  village,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  former,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  road,  is  a  kind  of  island  in  a 
miry  swamp.  Upon  this,  it  is  said,  was  Tatoson^t  camp.  This  island  is  connected  by  an 
isthmus  to  tne  majn  land. 

t  So  almost  always  in  the  MSS. 

%  Sometimes  called  Toby  Cole.  The  same,  we  conclude,  who  jomed  PhUip  aAerwardf, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Chtrck,  as  aid  his  mother,  and  many  more  at  the  same  tinft 
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was  often  called,  7\ikpoo,*    Agamst  him,  several  charges  were  brought,  such 
as  his  going  off  to  the  enemy,  and  trying  to  deceive  the  governor  about  tlie 

Krospect  of  war ;  telling  him  that  PhUip^s  men  had  deserted  him,  and  that 
e  had  only  a  few  old  men  and  boys  remaining.  At  this  time  were  present 
three  other  Indians,  whose  names  were  Wo(3kocky  ^;uanapawhan  and  John- 
num.  The  two  first  were  accused  by  a  squaw  of  destroying  Claries  garrison 
at  Eel  River  in  Plimouth,  and  murdering  the  inhabitanta  This  had  been 
done  on  the  12  March  previous,  and  with  such  secrecy  and  effect,  that  the 
English  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  of  it  Many  supposed  that  fFatuspaquin 
conducted  the  affiur,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  charges  it  upon  him  without  hesita- 
tion, but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  wi^  it,  as  in  the 
sequel  we  shall  show. 

The  two  just  mentioned,  finding  themselves  detected,  accused  their  fellow 
prisoner,  John-num,  It  appears  tnat  Mtm  not  only  owned  himself  guilty  of 
this  charge,  but  acknowledged,  also,  that  he  was  concerned  in  Uie  murder  of 
^  Jacob  MiUhel  and  his  wife,  and  John  Pope^  f  and  soe  centance  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  them,  which  accordingly  emediately  was  executed.'' 

Before  these  were  executed,  they  imphcated  a  fourth,  whose  name  was 
Keweenam.  Although  Tatoson  commanded  the  company  that  put  to  death 
the  people  at  Clark^s  garrison,  yet  Keweenam  set  the  expedition  on  foot  He 
livea  at  Sandwich,  and  was  probably  one  of  Taioson^s  men.  However,  on 
Saturday,  the  11  March,  he  was  at  *Mr.  WtUiam  Clark%  and  observed  how 
every  part  of  the  garrison  was  conditioned.  He  then  went  to  his  chie^ 
TatosoTty  and  told  him  that  it  could  be  easily  taken,  as  it  was  but  slightly 
fortified;  and  that  the  next  day, being  Sunday,  would  be  the  proper  time  to 
execute  their  plan,  as  the  residents  would  mostly  be  gone  to  meeting ;  ^  and 
in  case  they  left  a  man  at  home,  or  so,  they  might  soon  dispatch  him." 

This  intelligence  was  pleasing  to  l^atosorij  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  warriors  the  same  day.  Their  names  were  as  follows :  fVoo- 
na^ienah,  Musmuuhy  WapanpotoeU^  Tom,  "the  son  of  Tatoson^s  brother," 
UUaooweestf  ana  Tom  Piwrd ;  which,  with  the  three  before  named,  made  up 
the  whole  company.  Commencing  their  march  before  niffht,  they  arrived 
in  the  borders  of  Plimouth,  where  they  lay  concealed  until  the  people  had 
gone  to  public  worship.  About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  came  upon 
the  gamson,  which  fell  easily  into  their  hands.  After  killing  all  they  met 
with,  they  took  what  plunder  they  could  carry,  and  burned  the  builaings ; 
then  again  dispersed  into  the  woods. 

There  were  some  of  two  other  families  in  thb  garrison,  mostly  women 
and  children.  Three  only  were  of  Mr.  Clark^s  family,  but  there  were  eight 
others  belonging  to  the  other  two.  Mrs.  Elizabdh  CUxrk^  X  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  fiunily,  was  among  the  slain.  § 

*  This  Indian,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  several  times  to  mention,,  was  not  one  of  those 
sent  in  by  Bradford,  as  appears  from  McUhetf  (Brief  Hist.  40.)  but  ibev  "  informed  that  a 
bloudy  Indian  callea  TuckpoOf  (who  the  last  summer  murdered  a  man  of  Boston,  at  Naroas- 
ket,)  with  about  20  Indians  more,  was  at  a  place  within  16  miles  of  Plimouth."  Eif^tt 
Engflish  and  fourteen  Indians  succeeded  in  talung  them  all,  and  Tuckpoo  was  immedia'iily 
executed. 

t  The  murder  of  these  people  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hubbard  in  his 
"  Table.''  The  passage  follows  :  ''  In  June,  1676,  [1675 1]  a  man  and  a  woman  were  slain  by 
the  Indians ;  another  woman  was  wounded  and  taken ;  but  because  she  had  kept  an  Indian 
ehild  before,  so  much  kindness  was  showed  her,  as  that  she  was  sent  back,  after  they  had 
dressed  her  wound  ;  the  Indians  guarded  her  till  she  came  within  sight  of  the  English."  Mr. 
Btiidul  informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  wounded  woman  was  Dorothy  Hawood.  See  2  CotL 
Mast.  HiH.  Soe.  vii.  159. 


f  We  relate  all  that  is  (o  be  found  in  the  MS.  records,  but  the  author  of  the  Present  State, 
9lc.  furnishes  the  following  valuable  facts :  **  About  this  time,  [his  last  date  mentioned  being 
14  March,]  one  Mr.  darkens  wife,  children,  and  all  his  iamily,  at  his  farm-house,  two  miles 
from  Pitroouth,  were  surprised  and  killed,  except  one  boy,  who  was  knockt  down,  and  left  foi 
dead,  but  afterwards  taken  up  and  revived.  The  house  they  plundered  of  provision  anc 
foods  to  a  great  value ;  eight  complete  arms,  30/.  [lb.]  of  powder,  with  an  answerable  quaa 
a1 
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Keioeenatfi  was  beheaded,  but  how  the  other  three  were  disjijosed  of,  dip 
are  not  informed ;  it  is  very  probable  that  the  whole  numlier  suffered  in  (Ur 
time.  At  the  trial  of  Keioetnam  and  the  other  three,  some  of  them  pleaded 
that  tlie  governor's  proclamation  was  now  their  protection ;  from  which  ii 
would  seem  that  they  had  surrendered  themselves.  But  there  was  none  to 
plead  their  case,  exc<5pl  their  accusers,  and  they  explained  things  in  tlieir 
own  way.  Tlie  court  said,  "Forasmuch  as  me  council  had  before  this 
engaged  to  several  Indians  desirous  to  come  in  and  tender  themselves  to 
mercy,  that  they  should  find  favor  in  so  doing :  it  was  fully  made  known  to 
such  Indians  as  were  then  present,  that  the  said  engagement  teas  to  be  undtr- 
gtood  iciih  exception  against  such  as  by  murder  as  above  said  had  so  acted, 
and  not  against  such  as  killed  his  enemie  in  the  field  in  a  souldierlike  way." 

This  kind  of  argument  would  answer  among  duelists,  but  when  did  the 
Indians  agree  to  fight  the  English  according  to  their  rules  of  war  ?  The 
former  might  with  equal  propriety  demand  that  the  English  should  conform 
to  their  manner,  and  not  depend  on  their  niunbers,  forts,  and  superior 
weapons. 

Although  the  murder  at  Clark^s  garrison  was  one  of  those  horrible  acts 
in  Indian  warfare,  "which  would  justify  the  most  rigid  retaliation,  still,  as  the 
English  began  the  war,  tliey  had  no  right  to  expect  but  that  it  woidd  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Indians  in  all  the  wavs  at  their  command.  On  this  ground 
the  philanthropist  will  ever  condemn  the  severity  of  the  English. 

When  Captain  Church  came  upon  Pkilip  and  a  great  numwr  of  his  people, 
the  3d  of  August,  1G76,  "  IKspaquin,  Totosoriy  ate.**  prevented  the  entire 
destruction  of  some  of  them,  oy  combating  the  English  while  their  chief 
and  others  extricated  themselves  from  a  small  swamp  into  which  they  had 
fled.  **In  this  swamp  skirmish  Capt.  Church  with  his  two  men  which 
always  ran  by  his  side  as  his  guard,  met  with  three  of  the  enemy,  two  of 
which  surrendered  themselves,  and  the  capttain's  guard  seized  them ;  but 
the  other,  being  a  great  stout  surly  fellow,  with  his  two  locks  ty*d  up  with 
red,  and  a  great  rattlesnake's  skm  hanging  to  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
(whom  Cant  Church  concluded  to  be  Totoson^)  ran  from  them  into  the 
swamp.  Capt  Church  in  person  pursued  him  close,  till,  coming  pretty  near 
up  with  him,  presented  his  gun  oetween  his  shoulders,  but  it  missing  fire, 
the  Indian  perceiving  it,  turned  and  presented  at  Capt.  Church,  and  missing 
fire  also,  (their  ^ms  taking  wet  with  the  fos  and  dew  of  the  morning,)  but 
the  Indian  tummg  short  lor  another  run,  his  foot  trip'd  in  a  small  grape- 
vine, and  he  fell  fiat  on  his  face.  Capt  Church  was  by  tliis  time  up  with 
him  and  struck  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  an  inch  and  an  half  into  the  back 
part  of  his  head,  which  dispatched  him  without  another  blow.  But  Capt. 
Church  looking  behind  him  saw  Totoson,  the  Indian  whom  he  tho't  he  had 
killed,  come  flying  at  him  like  a  dragon ;  but  this  happened  to  be  fair  in 
sight  of  the  guard  that  were  set  to  keep  the  prisoners,  who  spying  T\>ioson 
and  others  that  were  following  him,  in  the  very  seasonable  juncture  made 
a  shot  u|M>n  them,  and  rescued  their  captain,  though  he  was  in  no  small 
danger  from  his  friends'  bullets,  for  some  came  so  near  him  that  he  tliought 
he  felt  the  wind  of  them."  •  The  celebrated  Church,  in  the  skirmishes  he 
had  in  these  two  days,  August  1  and  2,  took  and  killed  173  Indians. 

Little  more  than  a  month  afrer  the  iall  of  PkiUp,  Ckurdi  surprised  Tato- 
sons  whole  company,  about  50  persons.  He  was  the  last  that  was  lefl  of  the 
family  of  Barrow ;  and,  says  Church,  **  the  wretch  reflecting  upon  the  miser- 
able condition  he  had  brought  himself  into,  his  heart  became  a  stone  within 
him,  and  he  died.  The  old  squaw  [that  Chtardi  had  employed  to  persuade 
him  to  submit]  flung  a  few  leaves  and  brush  over  him — came  into  Sandwich, 
and  gave  this  account  of  his  death ;  and  offered  to  show  them  where  she  lefl 
bis  lx>dy,  but  never  had  an  opportunity,  for  she  immediately  fell  sick  and 
died  also.** 

The  fate  of  the  fiuher  of  Thtoaon  does  not  so  much  excite  sympathy,  as 

tity of  lead  for  bullets,  and  150/.  id  ready  money}  the  said  Ifr.  Clark  himself  narromly 
escaping  their  cruelty,  by  beinr  at  that  instant  at  a  meeting/' 
•  Hist.  Pfci/tp'#War,41. 
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does  that  of  the  son,  but  'w  one  of  those  cases  more  calcuhoed  to  arouse  ike 
fiercer  passions.  The  old  chief  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Church,  m  one 
of  his  succesaflil  expeditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod.  iJhvirh  says,  in 
his  history,  that  he  was  ^  as  noted  a  rogue  as  any  among  the  enemy,"  <>ip- 
tain  ChwriA  told  him  that  the  government  would  not  permit  him  to  grant 
him  quarter^  '^  because  of  his  t^niman  murders  and  barbarities,"  and  there 
tore  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  execution.  ^Bamno  replied,  that  l^e  sen 
tence  of  death  against  him  was  just,  and  that  indeed  he  was  ashamed  to  live 
any  longer,  and  desired  no  more  fkvor,  than  to  smoke  a  whifi*  of  tobacco 
before  his  execution.  Whefi  he  had  taken  a  few  whifis,  he  said,  *  I  am 
ready;'  upon  which  one  of  Captain  ChurdCs  Indians  sunk  his  h^chet  into 
bis  brains." 

TMSHq*  or  TY^KSi "was the  next  man  to PkUip,^ says  Church;  there 
were  others  also  said  to  be  "next  to  him,"  and  it  may  oe  aU  reconciled  by 
supposing  these  chiefs  as  having  the  chief  command  over  particular  tribes. 
Mr.  HvbbardX  says  only  this  of  the  famous  Tiashq :  "  In  June  last,  [1676,1  one 
Tiaahq,  a  great  captain  of  Philtp\  his  wife  and  child,  or  children,  beinff 
taken,  though  he  escaped  himself  at  first,  yet  came  since  and  surrendered 
himselC"  Dr.  /.  Mather,  writing  under  date  of  22  July,  1676,  says  it  was  "  this 
week"  that  Captain  Church  and  his  Indian  soldiers  fell  upon  Tiashq  and  his 
company.  It  appears  therefore  that  Mr.  Hubbard  is  in  error,  as  the  account 
given  by  Churck  corroborates  that  of  Mather,  who  speaks  thus  of  his  opera- 
tions: "It  having  been  his  manner  when  he  taketh  any  Indians  by  a  promise 
of  favor  to  them,  in  case  they  acquit  themselves  well,  to  set  them  an  nunting 
after  more  of  these  wolves,  whereby  the  worst  of  them  sometimes  do  sin- 
gular good  service  in  finding  out  the  rest  of  their  bloody  fellows.  In  one  of 
these  skimushes,  TKashq,  Philip's  chief  captain,  ran  away  leaving  his  gun  be- 
hind him,  and  his  s(]^uaw,  who  was  taken."  §  These  Indian  soldiers,  who 
performed  this  exploit,  were  forced  upon  it  by  Church.  They  had  been 
seeking  Indians  about  Aponaganset  River,  and  discovered  that  a  large  com- 
pany of  them  had  just  been  gathering  tlie  apples  at  a  deserted  settlement  on 
the  east  side  of  it  The  English  and  Indians  immediately  pursued  in  their 
track.]  "Traveling  three  miles  or  more,  they  came  into  tne  country  road, 
where  the  track  parted:  one  parcel  steered  towards  the  west  end  of  the 
great  cedar  swamp,  and  the  other  to  the  east  end.  The  captain  halted  and 
told  his  Indian  souldiers  that  they  had  heard  as  well  as  he  what  some  men 
had  said  at  Plymouth  about  them,1F  &C.,  tliat  now  was  a  good  opportunity  for 
each  party  to  prove  themselves.  The  track  bein^  divided,  they  should  fol- 
low one,  and  the  English  the  other,  being  equal  m  number.  The  Indians 
declined  the  motion,  and  were  not  willing  to  move  any  where  without  him : 
said  they  ^htnUd  not  Udnk  themselves  safe  unthout  Mm,  But  the  captain  insisting 
upon  it,  they  submitted.  He  gave  the  Indians  their  choice  to  follow  which 
track  they  pleased.  They  replied,  TOev  were  light  and  able  to  travel,  Vierefore 
ifhevleasedihey  would  take  the  u^  tracL  And  appointing  the  ruins  of  John 
Cooks  house  at  Cushnet**  for  the  place  to  meet  at,  eacn  company  set  out 
briskly  to  try  their  fortunes." ff  Wnen  the  parties  met,  "they  very  remark- 
ably found  that  the  number  that  each  company  had  taken  and  slain  was 
equaL  The  Indians  had  killed  three  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  63  prisoners, 
as  the  English  had  done  before  them."tt  Both  parties  were  much 
rejoiced  at  their  successes,  but  the  Indians,  told  Captain  Church  "  that  they  had 
missed  a  brave  opportunity  by  parting.  They  came  upon  a  great  town  of 
the  enemy,  viz :  Captain  Jh/asks'  company.     (Thfasks  was  the  next  man  to 

•  Hubbard,  Mather.  f  Church,  t  Narrative,  106. 

4  Brief  Hist.  42.  ||  Church,  33. 

It  Ttie  detestation  in  which  (he  Indians  were  held  by  "  some  men  J*  in  many  other  places  as 
fkcll  as  in  Plimoulh,  will  oAen  appear  in  this  work.  Such  people  could  Know  nothing  of 
raman  nature,  and  many  would  not  have  believed  the  Indians  capable  of  good  actions,  (hough 
fme/rom  Vu  dead  had  assured  them  they  were.      ♦ 

^  Abbreviated  from  Acushnet.  See  DougUus,  Summary,  i.  403,  who  writes  it  Accushnot. 
Thus  many  Indian  names  are  changed.  Instead  of  Aponajransot,  we  bear  Ponaganaet,  and 
for  Asouet,  Sonet,  Sue.    Cushnet  \^  the  river  on  which  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  stand. 

ft  Church,  34.  \X  Ibid.  36. 
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PkUip.)  They  fired  upon  the  enemy  before  they  were  discovered,  and  ran 
upon  tnem  with  a  shout.  The  men  ran  and  left  their  wives  and  children, 
and  many  of  them  their  guns.  They  took  TyaM  wife  and  son,  and  thought 
that  if  theur  captain  and  the  English  company  had  been  with  them  they 
might  have  taken  some  hundreds  of  them,  and  now  they  determined  not  to 
IMtft  any  more."  *  This  transaction,  in  the  opinion  of  Cfaptain  Chcrck,  was  a 
**  remarkable  providence,"  inasmuch,  perhaps,  as  the  equality  of  their  suc- 
cesses prevented  either  party  from  boasting,  or  claiming  superiority  over  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  Church  adds, — *<But  the  Indians  had  the  fortune  to 
take  more  arms  than  die  English."  It  would  add  not  a  little,  perhaps,  tc 
the  gratification  of  the  reader,  could  he  know  the  name  of  the  Indian  captain 
in  this  far-famed  exploit,  or  even  that  of  one  of  his  men ;  but  at  present  they 
ure  Md  alike  from  us  and  from  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Chief  tDomen  eonsmctums  in  Philip*s  war — Magkus — Her  country  and  relations — 
Her  capture  ana  death — Awashokks — h  greatly  annoyed  in  the  events  of  1671 — 
Her  men  disarmed — Philip* s  endeavors  to  engage  her  a^nst  the  English — Church 
prevents  her — Is  finally  in  the  power  of  Philip — Reclaimed  by  Church — Some  par^ 
ticulars  of  her  family. 

Although,  before  we  hjd  finished  the  life  of  Wedamoo^  we  deemed  it 
proper  to  have  deferred  it  to  this  chapter,  but  as  we  hod  been  led  rather  im- 
perceptibly into  many  particulars  concerning  her  in  that  place,f  we  could 
not  break  off  our  narrative  without  a  greater  impropriety  tnan  an  omission 
here  would  have  been,  and  shall  thererore  begin  nere  with  one  of  her  con- 
temporaries, the  bare  facts  in  whose  life  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  high 
interest,  we  believe,  in  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

M^GJ^US  was  squaw-sachem  of  some  part  of  the  extensive  country  of 
the  Narragansets,  and  was  known  by  several  names  at  difierent  and  the  same 
times ;  as  CHd  Queen,  Sunk  Squaw^  Quotc^TfTi,  and  MatantucL  She  married 
Mriksah,  or  Mexam,  a  son  of  Canonictu,  and  was  sister  to  MnigreL  She  had 
two  sons,  Scuttup  and  Queauaquenud  otherwise  Quequtgunenty  called  by  the 
English  Gideon,  and  a  daugnter  named  Quincmtqud.  These  two  died  young. 
Gideon  was  alive  as  late  as  1661 ;  Scuttup,  and  a  sister  also,  in  1664.  She 
was,  in  1675,  one  ^  of  the  six  present  sachems  of  the  whole  Narraganset 
country." 

In  the  beginning  of  PkUxp^a  war,  the  English  army,  to  cause  the  Narragan- 
sf  ts  to  fight  for  them,  whom  they  bad  always  abused  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt, since  before  the  cutting  off  of  MantunnomoKs  head,  marched  into 
their  country,  but  could  not  meet  with  a  single  sachem  of  the  nation.  They 
fell  in  with  a  few  of  their  people,  who  could  not  well  secrete  themselves, 
and  who  concluded  a  long  treaty  of  mere  verbosity,  the  import  of  which  they 
could  know  but  little,  and  doubtless  cared  less ;  for  when  the  army  left  their 
country,  they  jomed  again  in  the  war. 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  until  the  next  year,  when  herself  and  a  large 
company  of  her  men  were  discovered  by  Major  Taleot,  on  the  2  July,  m 
Narraganset.  The  English  scouts  discovered  them  from  a  hill,  having 
pitched  their  tents  in  a  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  a  swamp,  as  was  usually 
their  custom.  About  300  of  the  English,  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  divided 
into  two  sauadrons,  and  fell  upon  them  before  they  were  aware  of  their  ap- 
proach, ana  made  a  great  slaughter  of  theuL  The  Mohegans  and  Pequots  came 
upon  them  in  the  centre,  while  the  horsemen  beset  them  on  each  side,  and 

•  Church,  86.  f  Book  iii.  chap.  1. 

X  TrumbuUf  i.  347.  from  Hubbard^  I  suppose,  i.  51.  Female  chiefs  were  called  saaaUU  by 
the  Indians,  which  signified  wife  of  the  sachem ;  but  writers,  bein?  ignorant  of  thai  faet 
thought  it  a  proper  name  of  a  particular  person,  and  hence  tlie  appellations  of  Smtke,  Sunki. 
SntJce,  &c.  applied  to  Magnus. 
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thus  prevented  many  from  escaping  into  the  swamp.  When  a]l  were  killed 
and  taken  within  the  encampment,  Captain  JV*etr6iiry,  who  commanded  the 
horsemen,  dismounted,  and  with  his  men  rushed  mto  the  swamp,  where, 
without  resistance,  they  killed  a  hundred,  and  made  many  prisoners.  In  all, 
they  killed  and  took  171  ♦  in  this  swamp  fight,  or  rather  massacre.  Not  an 
Englishman  was  hurt  in  the  afiair,  and  but  one  Mohegan  killed,  and  one 
wounded,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  was  done  by  Magnuses  people,  as  they 
made  no  resistance,  but  rather  by  themselves,  in  their  fury  mistaking  one 
another.  Ninety  of  the  captives  were  put  to  death !  among  whom  was  Mag- 
fms,\  The  swamp  where  this  affair  took  place  is  near  the  present  town  of 
Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  thus  ends  our  short  history  of  Moffnus, 

JifFASHOJ^'KS,  squaw-sachem  of  Sogkonate,t  was  the  wife  of  an  Indian 
called  ToLONT,  but  of  htm  we  learn  very  little.  From  her  important  stand- 
ing  among  the  Indians,  few  deserve  a  more  particular  attention ;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  go  as  minutely  into  her  history  as  our  documents  will 
enable  us. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Awaskonka  is  in  1671,  when  she  entered  mto 
articles  of  agreement  with  the  court  of  Plimouth  as  follows : — **  In  admitting 
that  the  court  are  in  some  measure  satisfied  with  your  voluntary  coming  in 
now  at  last,  and  submission  of  herself  unto  us ;  yet  this  wt  expect  that  she 
give  some  meet  satisfaction  for  the  charge  and  trouble  she  has  put  us  upon 
by  her  too  long  standing  out  against  the  many  tenders  of  peace  we  have 
made  to  her  and  her  people,  ^d  that  we  yet  see  an  intention  to  endeavor 
the  reducement  of  such  as  have  been  the  incendiaries  of  the  trouble  and 
disturbance  of  her  people  and  ours.  And  as  many  of  her  people  as  shall 
^ve  themselves  and  arms  unto  us,  at  the  time  appointed,  shall  receive  no 
dama^  or  hurt  firom  us,  which  time  appointed  is  ten  days  from  the  date 
hereof.  Thus  we  may  the  better  keep -ofiT  such  from  her  lands  as  may 
hereafter  bring  upon  her  and  us  the  like  trouble,  and  to  regulate  such  as  will 
not  be  governed  by  her,  she  having  submitted  her  lands  to  the  authority  of 
the  government  And  that,  if  the  lands  and  estates  of  such  as  we  are  neces- 
sitated to  take  arms  against,  will  not  defray  the  charge  of  the  expedition, 
that  she  shall  bear  some  due  proportion  of  the  charge.  In  witness  whereofj 
and  in  testimony  of  the  sachem,  her  agreement  hereunto,  she  hath  subscribed 
her  hand  in  presence  of  Samuel  Barker  and  John  Mmey* 


Mark  y,  oftKe  squato-sachem  Awasuncks: 
the  mark  X  (j/^Totatomet,  and  Somaoaonet." 


Witnessed  at  the  same  time  hy  ^  Tattacommett,  . 
Sahponcut,  and 
Tahoueesam,  alias  Jeffert. 

PUmovik,  24  My,  1671." 

The  last-named  witness  appeared  a^in,  in  the  same  capacity,  4  September 
following,  when  "between  40  and  50  Indians,  living  near  or  in  the  town  of 
Dartmouth,  made  a  like  submission.**  AshaioanomuUi,  J^oman,  Marhorkumy 
James,  and  John,  were  other  witnesses. 

Jiwashonks  was  at  Plimouth  when  the  former  articles  were  executed,  from 
which  it  appears  tliere  was  considerable  alarm  in  Plimouth  colony.  TTiere 
were  about  this  tune  many  other  submissions  of  the  Indians  in  dijQerent 
places.  This  step  was  taken  to  draw  them  fi-om  Philip,  or  at  least  to  give  a 
check  to  their  joming  with  him,  as  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  attacking  the 
English  settlements,  under  a  pretence  of  injury  done  him  in  his  planting 
lanns. 

Not  only  the  chiefs  of  tribes  or  clans  subscribed  articles,  but  all  their  men, 
that  could  be  prevailed  with,  did  the  same.  The  August  following,  42  of 
AtoashofMs  men  signed  a  paper,  approving  what  she  had  done,  and  binding 

•  Tramball.    200  sayi  Cobbeet  manuscript ;  140,  Hubbard. 

t  Hnbbard,  Ind.  Wars,  i.  97,  98.  I.  Mather's  Brief  Hist,  39.  TrumbulPt  HUU  Con- 
necticut, i.  347. 

t  The  point  of  land  below  Poeasset,  and  now  ehiefly  included  in  the  town  of  Compton 
lUxx'e  Island,  and  commonly  called  Seeonet. 
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thomsekefl  in  like  manQer.    Out  of  4%  we  can  giye  namee  of  three  only— 
Totatometi  Tumutkum  nnd  Sausaman. 

It  appears  from  the  following  letter  from  Jhjcashonks  to  Governor  JPrtnee,  that 
those  who  submitted  themselves,  delivered  up  their  t^noM  to  the  English  i-^ 

"  August  H,  1671,  Honored  sir,  I  have  received  a  very  great  iavor  from 
your  honor,  in  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  and  as  you  are  pleased  to  mniify, 
that  if  I  continue  faithful  to  the  affieement  made  with  yourselves  at  Plira- 
outh,  I  may  expect  all  just  fiivors  from  your  honor.  I  am  fully  resolved, 
while  I  live,  with  all  fidelity  to  stand  to  my  engagement,  and  in  a  peaceabk 
submission  to  your  commands,  according  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability. 
It  is  true,  and  I  am  very  sensible  thereof  that  there  are  some  Indians  who 
do  seek  an  advantage  against  me,  for  my  submittinff  to  his  majesty's  authority 
in  your  jurisdiction,  but  being  conscious  to  mysett  of  my  integrity  and  real 
Intentions  of  peace,  I  doubt  not  but  you  wiU  afford  me  all  due  encourage- 
ment and  protection.  I  had  resolved  to  send  in  all  my  guns,  being  six  in 
number,  according  to  the  intimation  of  my  letter ;  but  two  of  them  were  so 
large,  the  messenj^rs  were  not  able  to  carry  theno.  I  nnce  proffered  to 
leave  them  with  j£r.  Bcoiur,  but  he  not  having  any  order  to  receive  them, 
told  me  he  conceived  1  might  do  well  to  send  them  to  Mr.  Mny^  who  is  a 
person  concerned  in  the  jurisdiction,  which  I  resolved  to  do;  but  since 
then  an  Indian,  known  by  the  name  of  BroadrfacedrwUL,  stole  one  g£  them 
out  of  the  wipiram  in  the  night,  and  is  run  away  with  it  to  Mount  Hope ; 
the  other  I  thmk  to  send  to  Mr.  Mmy,  A  list  of  those  that  are  obedient  to 
me,  and,  I  hope,  and  am  persuaded,  faithful  to  you,  is  here  enclosed.  Hon- 
ored sir,  J  shall  not  trouble  you  fuither,  but  desiring  your  peace  and  pros- 
perity, in  which  I  look  at  my  own  to  be  included,  I  remain,  your  unfeigned 
servant,  X  Awasuncks.** 

This  letter  was  very  probably  written  by  Mr.  Barhtr^  named  in  it. 

October  20, 1671,  Governor  Prince  wrote  to  ,^uHuh4mks,  that  he  had  received 
the  list  of  names  of  her  men  and  husband,  that  freely  submitted  themselves 
to  his  majesty's  authority ;  and  assured  her  that  the  English  would  befriend 
her  on  all  just  occasions ;  but  intimates  her  disappointment  and  his  own, 
that  she  had  succeeded  no  better  in  procuring  the  submission  of  her 
subjects.  "  Though,"  he  continued,  **  I  feult  not  you,  with  any  fmliog  to 
endeavor,  only  to  notice  your  good  persuasions  of  them  outwent  their 
deserts,  for  aught  yet  appeareth.  I  could  have  wished  they  had  been  wiser 
for  themselves,  especially  your  two  sons,  that  may  probably  succeed  you  in 
your  government,  and  your  brother  also,  who  is  So  nearly  tied  unto  you  by 
nature.  Do  they  think  themselves  so  great  as  to  disregard  and  a£[ront  his 
majesty's  interest  and  authority  here;  and  the  amity  of  me  English?  Cer- 
tainly, if  they  do,  I  think  they  did  much  disservice,  and  wish  they  would 
yet  show  themselves  wiser,  before  it  be  too  late."  He  closed  by  recom- 
meuiling  her  to  send  some  of  hers  to  the  next  court,  to  desire  their  arms, 
that  her  people  might  have  the  use  of  them  in  the  approaching  season. 
Desires  her  to  let  him  hear  firom  her  and  her  husband. 

On  the  20  June,  1672,  the  following  writing  appears  on  record :  Whereas 
Awashuncke$,  s(][ua-sachem,  stand  indebted  vnto  Mr.  John  Mmey  the  sume  of 
£25  to  be  paid  m  porke  att  three  pence  a  pound,  or  peage  att  16  peney,  and 
20  pole  of  stone  wall  att  £4,  which  stone  wall,  or  £4,  is  to  be  vnderstood  to 
be  prte  of  the  fiue  and  twenty  pound,"  therefore  ^^watikonkM^  having  failed 
to  pay  agreeably  to  her  promise,  agrees  to  set  off  land  on  the  north  side  of 
^  the  Indian  field,"  next  Punkateesett.  on  the  east  line  till  it  meets  with  <*  a 
great  runing  brooke,"  thence  northerly  to  afresh  meadow,  thence  bounded  to 
the  river  by  a  salt  cove : — ^this  **  is  morgaged  vnto  the  court  of  Plymouth  "  for 
the  payment  of  said  debt,  which  debt  is  to  bepaid  10  of  February,  1672,  O.  S. 

«  The  mark  X  of  Awashuivkes." 

To  illustrate  the  connections  and  genealory  of  the  family  of  Jhoa»honk» 
we  give  from  the  Records  of  PUmouth  the  ft^lowing  exceedingly  imlUahlt 
fe/!t8: — 
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Julv  14, 1673.  ^  Whereas  Matnaneway  [a  son  of  ^wa^umks]  hath  by  .full 
and  clear  testimony  proved  to  tliis  court,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  brethren, 
the  sons  of  ToUmey,  and  a  kinsman  of  theirs  caUed  ^wnpaah^  [commonly 
written  JSfumpos}^\  aon  Xo  Pokattatpoggy  that  they  are  the  chief  proprietoj-n 
and  sachems  of  Baconett,  or  places  commonly  so  called ;  and  ^et  it  bein^ 
also  probable  that  TtUvdcwnna  *  Awaahwndus  and  those  of  that  kmdred  who 
are  of  the  same  stock,  the  more  remote  may  have  some  right  to  lands  there, 
as  they  are  relations  to  the  above  said  Mamanewmf^  &c.  and  have  been  long 
inhabitants  of  that  place.  This  court  adviseth  that  convenient  proportions 
of  land  be  settled  on  the  above  said  Taiacainuma  Avjw^nka^  &c  at  Baconett 
aforesaid ;  concerning  which,  the  above  said  Mamantway  and  his  brethren 
and  kinsman  who  have  proved  their  right  to  those  lands  do  not  or  caimot 
agree,  this  court  do  appoint  that  some  meet  persons,  by  order  of  this  court, 
shall  repair  to  the  place,  and  make  sel^ement  of  the  said  lands  by  certain 
and  known  boundaries  to  intent  that  peace  may  be  continued  among  the 
said  Indians,  and  they  nmy  all  be  accommodated  for  their  subsisting  and 
payment  of  their  debts  in  an  orderly  way." 

The  same  year,  we  hear  again  of  TokamonOy  or,  as  he  is  then  called, 
Toiomonnoy  who',  with  his  brother  SmumtM,  having  endeavored  to  hinder 
the  English  from  possessinff  some  lands  in  Dartmouth,  was,  from  some 
consideration,  not  named,  induced  to  relinquish  his  right  to  them.  And  the 
next  year,  1674,  Manumawachy,  or,  as  his  name  vf^as  before  written.  Mama- 
neuxnf,  surrendered  his  right  also.  The  rights  of  these  Indians,  it  is  said, 
had  been  sold  by  others. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Auxtsfumks  until  about  the  conunencement  of  PkUijia 
war.  The  year  before  this  war,  Mr.  Bej^amin  Churchy  afterwards  the  famous 
and  well-known  Colonel  Church  f  settled  upfon  the  peninsula  of  Sogkonate,  in 
the  midst  ofAtoashotMs  people.  This  peninsula  is  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Narra^anset  Bay,  against  the  south-east  end  of  the  island  oi'  Rhode  Island. 
Here  he  lived  in  the  greatest  friendship  with  these  Indians,  until  the  spring  of 
the  year  1675,  when  suddenly  a  war  was  talked  of,  and  messengers  were  sent 
b^  Philip  to  Auxishonks,  to  engage  her  in  it  She  m  far  listened  to  their  persua- 
sions, as  to  call  her  prmcipal  people  together,  and  make  a  tf reat  dance ;  and  be- 
cause she  respected  Mr.  Church,  she  sent  privately  for  him  abo.  Church  took  vvith 
him  a  man  tiiat  well  understood  Indian,  and  went  directly  to  the  place  appoint- 
ed. Here  they  found  hundreds  of  Indians  gatl^ered  together  from  all  parts  of 
her  dominions.  Jhocu^urnks  herself,  in  a  foaming  sweat,  was  leading  the  dance ; 
hut  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Church  wa«  come,  she  stopped  short,  and 
sat  down  ;  ordered  her  chiefs  into  her  presence,  and  then  invited  Mr.  Chumk, 
All  being  seated,  she  informed  him  that  Melacamet,  that  is,  PhUip,  had  sent 
six  of  his  men  to  urge  her  to  join  with  hi^i  in  prosecuting  a  war  against  the 
English.  She  said  these  messengers  informed  her  that  me  UmpameSy  t  ^^ 
is,  Plimouth  men,  were  gathering  a  gi^eat  army  to  invade  his  countiy,  and 
wished  to  know  of  h'lm  if  this  were  truly  the  case.  He  told  her  that  it  was 
entirely  without  foundation,  for  he  had  but  just  come  from  Plimouth,  and  no 
preparations  of  an^  kind  ^ere  making,  nor  did  be  believe  any  thoughts  of 
war  were  entertamed  by  any  of  the  head  men  there.  "He  asl^d  her 
whether  she  thought  he  would  have  brought  up  his  goods  to  settle  in  that 
place,"  if  he  in  the  lea^it  apprehended  a  war ;  at  which  she  seemed  some- 
what convinced.  Aivashonks  then  ordered  the  six  Pokanokets  into  their 
presence.  These  made  aq  imposing  appearance,  having  their  faces  painted, 
and  their  hair  so  cut  as  to  represent  a  cock's  comb ;  it  being  all  shaved  from 
each  side  of  the  head,  left  only  a  tuft  upon  the  crown,  which  extended  from 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput    They  had  powder-horns  and  shot-bags  at  theur 

*  Or  ToktuHoaa,  killed  by  the  NarragaoseU,  not  long  aAer,  probably  in  1674. 

t  AAer  an  active  life,  spent  ehiefly  in  bis  comitr/s  service,  he  died  suddenly  at  his  re^^i- 
dence  in  Compton,  then  called  Little  Compton,  17  Jan.  1718,  in  the  78  year  of  bis  age.  He 
bad  become  corpulent,  and  seemed  impressed  with  the  idea  that  be  should  not  live  .ong.  I'i^e 
morning  before  nis  death,  he  rode  5  miles  to  visit  an  only  sisterl  On  leaving  her,  he  bid  hei 
**  a  last  farewell.''  As  be  was  returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw  him.  In  the  fall 
a  blood'vessel  was  ruptured,  and  he  died  in  about  12  hours. 

t  Umpame  and  Apimm  were  Indian  names  of  Plimouth. 
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backs,  which  denoted  wariike  messengers  of  their  nation.  She  now  in- 
formed them  of  what  Captain  Church  had  said.  Upon  which  they  discovered 
dissatisfaction,  and  a  warm  talk  followed,  but  Aioashcmks  soon  put  an  end  to 
it ;  after  which  she  told  Mr.  Church  that  PhUip  had  told  his  messengers  to 
tell  her,  that,  unless  she  joined  with  him,  he  would  send  over  some  of  his 
warriors,  privately,  to  kill  the  cattle  and  bum  the  houses  of  the  English, 
which  they  would  think  to  be  done  by  her  men,  and  consequently  would  fall 
ujwn  her.* 

Mr.  Church  asked  the  Mount  Hopes  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  the 
bullets  in  their  possession,  to  which  they  scoffinffly  answered,  ^  to  shoot 
pigeons  with."  Church  then  told  Jkotuhonka  that,  ifPhUw  were  resolved  on 
war,  "  her  best  way  would  be  to  knock  those  six  Mount  Hopes  on  the  head, 
and  sheher  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  English."  When  they  under- 
stood this,  they  were  very  silent,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  worthy  a 
man  as  Church  should  be  the  first  to  recommend  murder,  and  a  lasting  re- 
membrance is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Atoashitnks^  that  his  unadvised  counsel 
was  not  put  in  execution. 

These  six  Pokanokets  came  over  to  Sogkonate  with  two  of  Awcahonk^s 
men,  who  seemed  very  favorably  inclined  to  the  measures  of  Philip,  They 
expressed  themselves  with  great  indignation,  at  the  rash  advice  of  ChurcL 
Another  of  her  men,  called  LitUe-eyeSy  one  of  her  council,  was  so  enraged, 
that  he  would  then  have  taken  ChurclCa  life,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented. 
His  design  was  to  get  Mr.  Church  aside  from  the  rest,  under  a  pretence  of 
private  talk,  and  to  have  assassinated  him  when  he  was  off  his  guard.  But 
some  of  his  friends,  seeing  through  the  artifice,  prevented  it 

The  advice  of  Church  was  adopted,  or  that  part  which  directed  that 
Jhvashonks  should  immediately  put  nerself  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  she  desired  him  to  go  immediately  to  Plimouth  and  make  the  ar- 
rangement, to  which  he  agreed.  After  kindly  thanking  him  for  his  infbrma- 
tion  and  advice,  she  sent  two  of  her  men  with  him  to  his  house,  to  guard 
him.  These  urged  him  to  secure  his  goods,  lest,  in  his  absence,  the  enemy 
should  come  and  destroy  them ;  but  he  wouJd  not,  because  such  a  step  might 
be  thought  a  kind  of  preparation  for  hostilities ;  but  told  them,  that  in  case 
hostilities  were  begun,  they  might  convey  his  effects  to  a  place  of  safety. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Plimouth,  where  he  arrived  7  June,  1675. 

In  hb  way  to  Plimouth,  he  met,  at  Pocasset,  the  husband  of  Wedamoo, 
He  was  just  returned  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hope,  and  confirmed 
all  that  had  been  said  about  Philvpa  intentions  to  begin  a  war.  But  before 
Mr.  Churdi  could  return  aniin  to  AuoashonkB^  the  war  commenced,  and  all  com- 
munication was  at  an  end  This  he  very  much  regretted,  and  the  benevolent 
Avmshmks  was  carried  away  in  the  tide  of  PkUtp*8  successes,  which,  as  she 
was  circumstanced,  was  her  only  alternative. 

Mr.  Church  was  wounded  at  the  great  swamp  fight,  19  December  follow- 
ing, and  remained  upon  Rhode  Island  until  about  the  middle  of  May  1676. 
He  now  resolved  to  engage  again  in  the  war,  and,  taking  passage  in  a  sloop 
bound  to  Barnstable,  arrived  at  Plimouth  the  first  Tuesday  in  June.  The 
governor  and  other  officers  of  government  were  highly  pleased  to  see  him, 
and  desired  him  to  take  the  command  of  a  company  of  men  to  be  imme- 
diately sent  out,  to  which  he  consented.  We  thus  notice  Churches  proceed- 
ing, because  it  led  to  important  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  ^wa- 
shfmkj.  Before  he  set  out  with  the  soldiers  raised  at  Plimouth,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  first  return  to  Riiode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  other 
forces  to  be  joined  with  them.  In  his  return  to  the  island,  as  he  passed  from 
Sogkonesset,  now  called  Wood?»  HoU^  to  the  island,  and  when  he  came  against 
Sogkonate  Point,  some  of  the  enemy  were  seen  fishing  upon  the  rocks.  He 
was  now  in  an  open  canoe,  which  he  had  hired  at  Sogkonesset,  and  two 
Indians  to  paddle  it  He  ordered  them  to  go  so  near  the  rocks  that  he  might 
speak  with  those  upon  them ;  bein^  persuaded  that  if  he  could  have  an  op- 
portunity, he  might  still  gain  over  the  Sogkonates  to  the  side  of  the  Englisl^ 

*  This  may  strengthen  the  belief  that  Philip  put  in  practice  a  similar  expedicn*  to  gain  tb« 
Mohawks  to  nis  cause,  as  we  have  teen  in  his  life. 
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for  he  knew  they  never  had  any  real  attachment  to  PkUip,  and  were  now  in 
his  interest  only  irom  necessity.  They  accordingly  [Middled  towards  theiu, 
who  made  si^us  for  them  to  approach;  but  when  they  had  eot  pretty 
near,  they  skulked  away  among  the  rocks,  and  could  not  be  seen.  The  canoe 
then  paddled  off  again,  lest  they  should  be  fired  upon ;  which  when  those 
among  the  rocks  observed,  they  showed  themselves  again,  and  called  to  tliem 
to  come  ashore ;  and  said  they  wished  to  speak  with  them.  The  Indians  in 
the  canoe  answered  them,  but  those  on  shore  informed  them  that  the  waves 
dashed  so  upon  the  rocks  that  they  could  not  understand  a  word  they  said. 
Church  now  made  signs  for  two  of  them  to  go  along  upon  the  shore  to  a 
beach,  where  one  could  see  a  good  space  round,  whether  any  others  were 
near.  Immediately  two  ran  to  the  place,  one  without  any  arms,  but  tlie 
other  had  a  lance.  Knowing  Church  to  be  in  the  boat,  they  urffed  him  to 
come  on  shore,  and  said  they  wanted  to  discourse  with  him.  He  told  hun 
tliat  had  the  lance,  that  if  he  would  carry  it  away  at  considerable  distance, 
and  leave  it,  he  would.  This  he  readily  did.  Mr.  Church  then  went  ashore, 
left  one  of  his  Indians  to  Kuard  the  canoe,  and  the  other  he  stationed  upon 
the  beach  to  give  notice  if  any  should  approach.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
that  George  was  one  of  them,  a  very  good  man,  and  the  last  Sogkonate  he 
had  spoken  with,  being  one  of  those  sent  to  guard  him  to  his  house,  and  to 
whom  he  had  given  cmirge  of  his  goods  when  he  undertook  his  mission  to 
Plimouth.  .  On  being  a^ed  what  he  wanted  that  he  called  him  ashore, 
answered,  ^  that  he  took  him  for  Church,  as  soon  as  he  heard  Ms  voice  in  the 
canoe,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  see  him  alive.**  He  also  told  him  that  Aukl- 
blanks  was  in  a  swamp  about  three  miles  ofl^  andnhat  she  had  left  PhiUp  and 
did  not  intend  to  return  to  him  any  more ;  and  wished  Mr.  Church  to  stay 
while  he  should  go  and  call  her.  This  Church  did  not  think  prudent,  but 
said  he  would  come  again  and  speak  with  Awashonks,  and  some  other  Indians 
that  he  should  name.  He  therefore  told  George  to  notify  Awashonks^  her  sou 
PeUr,  their  chief  captain,  and  one  Nbmmuih,  to  meet  him  two  days  ai\er  at  a 
certain  rock,  "at  the  lower  end  of  Capt  BichmowPs  &nn,  which  was  a 
very  noted  place."  It  was  provided  that  if  that  day  should  prove  stormy,  the 
next  pleasant  day  should  be  improved.  They  parted  with  cordiality,  George 
to  carry  the  news  to  Awashonksj  and  Church  for  Newport 

On  being  made  acquainted  with  Churches  intention  to  visit  those  Indians, 
the  ffovemment  of  Itnode  Island  marvelled  much  at  his  presumption,  and 
-voiud  not  mve  him  any  permit  under  their  hands ;  assiuing  him  that  the 
Indians  woiud  kiU  him.  They  said  also  that  it  was  madness  on  his  part, 
after  such  signal  services  as  he  had  done,  to  throw  away  his  life  in  such  a 
manner.  Neither  could  any  entreaties  of  friends  alter  his  resolution,  and 
he  made  ready  for  his  departiure.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  taken  witli 
him  one  Danid  WUcoXy*  a  man  who  well  understood  the  Indian  langua^,  but 
the  government  utterly  refused  him ;  so  that  his  whote  retinue,  in  this  im- 
portant embassy,  consisted  only  of  himself,  his  own  man,  and  the  two  Indians 
who  conducted  him  from  Sogkonesset  As  an  important  item  in  his  outfit, 
must  be  mentioned  a  hotUe  of  rum,  and  a  roll  of  tobacco. 

The  day  appointed  having  arrived,  after  paddling  about  three  miles,  they 
came  to  the  appointed  rock,  where  the  Indians  were  ready  to  receive  them, 
and  gave  him  their  hands  in  tokeii  of  friendship.  They  went  back  firom  the 
shore  about  fifty  yards,  for  a  convenient  place  for  consultation,  when  all  at 
once  rose  up  from  the  hiffh  grass,  a  great  many  Indians,  so  that  they  were 
entirely  encompassed.  Iriey  were  all  armed  with  guns,  spears  and  hatchets 
faces  painted  and  hair  trimmed,  in  complete  warlike  array.  If  ever  a  man 
knew  fear,  we  should  apprehend  it  would  discover  itself  upon  an  occasion 
like  this.  But,  judging  from  his  conduct,  we  should  say  he  was  one  of  those 
*•  who  never  felt  fear." 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  Mr.  Ckurch  told  Awaahohks  that  George  had 
said  that  she  desired  to  see  him,  about  making  peace  with  the  English.    She 

•  1667,  "  Danid  WUkoeke$  tooke  the  oalh  off  fidelitie  this  court.*'    PHm,  Ree. 
In  1642,  ODO  Wilcox  set  op  a  trading  house  in  the  Nurragaosci  counUy.    See  Caliender't 
Cent,  Duinurse.  S8.    If  bo  were  the  same,  it  will  well  account  for  his  being  an  interpreter. 
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said,  *Y©s.'*  Then,  said  Mr.  C^ttrcfc,  "it  is  customary  when  people  meet  to 
treat  of  peace,  to  lay  ande  their  arms,  and  not  to  appear  in  such  nostile  form 
as  your  people  da"  At  this  there  was  much  miumuring  among  them,  and 
Awashonks  asked  him  what  anns  they  should  lay  aside.  Seeing  their  dis- 
pleasure, he  said,  only  their  guns,  for  form's  sake.  With  one  consent  they 
then  laid  away  their  guns,  and  came  and  sat  down.  He  then  drew  out  hi^ 
bottle  of  rum,  and  asked  Jhoashonks  whether  she  had  lived  so  long  up  at 
Wachnsett  •  as  to  fbrget  to  drink  occamches.  Then,  drinking  to  her,  he  ob- 
served she  watched  him  very  narrowiy  to  see  whether  he  swallowed,  and, 
on  offering  it  to  her,  she  wished  hbn  to  drink  agaiiL  He  then  told  her  there 
was  no  poison  in  it,  and,  pouring  some  imo  the  palm  of  his  hand,  sipped  it 
up.  After  he  had  taken  a  second  hearty  dram,  Jhocuihmks  ventured  to  do 
likewise ;  then  she  passed  it  among  her  attendants.  The  tobacco  was  next 
passed  round,  and  they  began  to  tolk.  Awashonks  wanted  to  know  why  he 
had  not  come,  as  he  promised,  the  year  Iwfore,  observing  that,  if  he  had,  she 
and  her  people  had  not  joined  with  PkUip.  He  told  her  he  was  prevented  , 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  mentioned  that  he  made  an  attempt, 
notwithstanding,  soon  after  he  left  her,  and  got  as  far  as  Punkatesse,  when 
a  inultimde  of  enemies  set  upon  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat.  A  great 
miumur  now  arose  among  the  warriors,  and  one,  a**  fierce  and  gigantic  fel- 
low, raised  his  war  club,  with  intention  to  have  killed  Mr.  Churdi,  but  some 
laid  hold  on  him  and  prevented  him.  They  informed  him  that  this  fellow's 
brother  was  killed  in  the  fiffht  at  Punkatecst,  and  that  he  said  it  was  Church 
that  killed  him,  and  he  would  now  have  his  Wood.  Church  told  them  to  tell 
him  that  his  brother  began  ffi^,  and  that  if  he  had  done  as  he  had  directed 
him,  he  would  not  have  neen  hurt  Tlie  chief  captain  now  ordered  silence, 
telling  them  they  should  talk  no  more  about  old  matters,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  tumult,  and  an  agreement  was  soon  concluded.  AwashorOis  agreed  to 
serve  the  English  ^  in  what  way  she  was  able,"  provided  "  Plimouth  would 
firmly  engage  to  her  that  she  and  all  of  her  people,  and  their  wives  and 
children  should  have  their  lives  spared,  and  none  of  them  transported  out  of 
the  country."  This,  Church  told  her  he  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  but  Plimouth 
would  consent  to. 

Things  bfei ng  thus  matured,  the  chief  captain  stood  up,  and,  after  express- 
ing the  great  respect  he  had  for  Mr.  Church,  said,  "  Sir,  if  you  will  please 
accept  of  me  and  my  men,  and  Will  head  us,  we  will  fight  for  you,  and  will 
help  you  to  PMRp'.n  head  befbre  the  Indian  com  be  ripe."  We  do  not  ex- 
pect that  this  chief  pretended  to  possess  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  certainly 
ne  was  a  truer  prophet  than  many  who  have  made  the  pretension. 

Mr.  Church  would  have  taken  a  few  of  the  men  with  him,  and  gone  di- 
rectly through  the  woods  to  Plimouth ;  but  Awasftonks  insisted  that  it  would 
lie  very  hazardous.  He  therefore  agreed  to  return  to  the  island  and  proceed 
by  Wafer,  and  so  would  take  in  some  of  their  company  at  So«rkonate  Point. 
wMich  was  accordingly  brought  al)out.  And  here  it  should  be  nientionen 
that  the  firierKlship;  now  renewed  by  the  industry  of  Mr.  Churchy  was  never 
afterward  broken.  Many  of  these  Indians  always  accompanied  Church  in  his 
memorable  expeditions,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  English.  When 
PhUijpB  war  was  over.  Church  went  to  reside  again  among  them,  and  the 
greatest  harmony  always  prevailed.  But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative : — 

On  returning  to  the  island.  Mr.  Church  "  was  at  great  pains  and  charge  to 
set  a  vessel,  but  with  unaccountable  disappointments;  sometimes  by  the 
falseness,  and  sometimes  by  the  faint-hearted ness  of  men  that  he  bargained 
with,  and  sometimes  by  wind  and  weather,  &c."  he  was  hindered  a  long 
time.  At  length,  Mr.  Anthony  Low,  of  S\^'ansey,  happening  to  put  into  the 
harbor,  and  although  bound  to  the  westward,  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Churches  case,  said  he  would  run  the  venture  of  bis  vessel  and  cargo  to 
wait  upon  him.  But  when  they  arrived  at  Sogkonate  Point,  although  the 
Indians  were  there  according  to  agreement  waiting  upon  the  rocks,  they  met 

•  Sh*»had  passed  the  orcreH!nof  winter,  il  would  seem,  with  Pfalip's  people  on  tlie  fro» 
liera  of  MaMachusctiK 
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with  a  oontraiy  wind,  and  so  rough  a  sea,  that  none  but  Petet  Awathtrnks 
eould  get  on  board.  This  he  did  at  great  peril,  having  onJy  an  old  broken 
canoe  to  get  off  in.  The  wind  and  rain  now  forced  them  up  into  Pocasset 
Sound,- and  they  were  obliged  to  bear  away,  and  returi  round  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  to  Newport. 

Ckwrch  now  dismissed  Mr.  LotOj  as  he  viewed  their  effort  against  the  will 
of  Providence.  He  next  drew  up  an  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  de- 
spatched Pder,  on  the  9  July,  by  way  of  Sogkonate,  to  Plimouth. 

Major  Bradford^  having  now  arrived  with  an  army  at  Pocasset,  Mr.  Church 
repaired  to  him,  and  told'  him  of  his  transactions  and  en^ements  with 
Awashonks.  Bradford  directed  him  to  go  and  inform  her  of  his  arrival,  whicli 
he  did.  AuHuihoris  doubtless  now  discovered  much  uneasiness  and  anxiety, 
hut  Mr.  Church  told  her  ^*  that  if  she  would  be  advised  and  observe  order,  she 
nor  her  people  need  not  fear  being  hurt"  He  direct^  her  to  get  all  her 
people  together,  ''lest,  if  they  should  be  fbund  straggling  alx>ut,  mischief 
might  light  on  them ; "  and  that  the  next  day  the  army  would  march  down 
into  the  neck  to  receive  her.  After  begging  him  to  consider  the  short  time 
she  had  to  collect  them  together,  she  promised  to  do  the  best  she  could,  and 
he  left  her. 

Accordingly,  two  days  a#er,  she  met  the  army  at  Punkateese.  Awash&nks 
was  now  unnecessarily  perplexed  by  the  stem  carriage  of  Major  Bradford, 
For  she  expected  her  men  would  have  been  employed  in  the  army;  but 
instead  of  that  he  ^  presently  gave  forth  orders  for  Awashonks^  and  all  her 
subjects,  both  men,  women  and  children,  to  repaur  to  Sandvnch,  and  to  be 
diere  upon  peril,  in  six  days."  Ckureh  was  also  ^ulte  disconcerted  by  this 
unexpected  order,  but  all  reasoning  or  remonstrance  was  of  no  avail  with 
the  commander  in  chief.  He  told  Mr.  Church  he  would  employ  him  if  he 
chose,  but  as  for  the  Indians,  "  he  would  not  be  concerted  with  them,"  and 
accordingly  sent  them  off  with  a  flag  of  truce,  under  the  direction  of  Jack 
HatenSf  an  Indian  who  bad  never  been  engaged  in  the  war*  Mr.  Church  told 
Aufoshonks  not  to  be  concerned,  but  it  was  best  to  obey  orders,  and  he  woul<J 
shortly  meet  her  at  Sandwich. 

According  to  iNX)mise,  Church  went  by  way  of  Plimouth  to  meet  the  Sog- 
Kunates.  'Hie  governor  of  Plimouth  was  highly  pleased  at  the  account 
Church  gav^im  of  the  Indians,  and  so  much  was  he  now  satisfied  of  his 
superior  aWties  and  skill,  that  he  desired  him  to  be  commissioned  in  the 
country's  service.  He  left  Plimouth  the  same  day  with  six  attendants, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Jabez  Howland,  and  Mr.  JSTathaTvied  Sovthworth,  They 
slept  at  Sandwich  the  first  night,  and  here  taking  a  few  more  men,  agreeably 
to  the  governor's  orders,  proceeded  to  Agawam,  a  small  river  of  Rochester, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  Indians.  Some  of  his  company  now 
became  discouraged,  presuming,  perhaps,  the  Indians  were  treacherous,  an<l 
half  of  them  returned  home.  When  they  came  to  Sippican  River,  which 
empties  into  Buzzard's  Bay  in  Rochester,  Mr.  Htnoland  was  so  fatigued  that 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  he  being  in  ^ears,  and  somewhat  corpulent. 
Church  left  two  more  with  him  as  a  reserve,  in  case  he  should  be  obliged  to 
retreat.  They  soon  came  to  the  shore  of  Buzzard's  ^y,  and,  hearing  a 
great  noise  at  considerable  distance  from  them,  upon  the  bank,  were  pres- 

*  Out  of  a  carious  book  we  take  the  following  note,  as,  besides  giving  us  an  interesting  " 
fact  coaeerniag  the  major,  it  contains  others  or  value.  It 'was  written  in  1697.  At  thai 
tiine,  some  pretended  that  the  age  of  people  was  much  shorter  in  America  than  in  Europe ; 
which  pave  rise  to  what  we  are  about  to  extract.— 'Jlfary  Broton  was  the  first-bom  of  New-  . 
bury,  Mass.,  who  married  a  Godfry ;  and.  says  our  book,  she  "  is  yet  alive,  and  is  become 
Ike  mother  and  gramimotber  of  many  children.''  "  The  mention  of  Mary  Brown  brings  to 
our  nund  an  idle  whimaey,  as  if  persons  bom  in  New  England  would  be  short-lived ;  wherea^^. 
the  naiives  live  long.  And  a  judgment  concerning  Englishmen  cannot  well  be  made  till^^ 
«r  SO  years  hence.  Capt.  Per^rine 
is  yet  alive,  and  like  to  live,  [m  died 
IS  more  than  73  years  old,  and  hath  wor 
doubtless  received  in  Phitif^s  war.  He  died  aged  79.]  EHzabeth  Alden,  {noW'Paybody, 
whose  rranddaugbter  is  a  mother,)  Capt.  John  Alden,  her  brother^  AUjC,  Blandish,  and 
John  f^iUandf  have. lived  more  than  70 years.''  S.  Sewall's  New  Heaoen  upon  the  Nem 
Earth,  99,  60. 
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ently  in  sight  of  a  '^vast  company  of  Indians,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  some  on 
borseback,  running  races,  some  at  foot-ball,  some  catching  eels  and  flat  fish 
in  the  water,  some  clamming,  ^c."  They  now  had  to  find  out  wh&t 
Indians  these  were,  before  they  dared  make  themselves  known  to  them. 
Church  therefore  halloed,  and  two  Indians  that  were  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest,  rode  up  to  him,  to  find  out  what  tlie  noise  meant  They  were  very 
much  surprised  when  they  found  themselves  so  near  Englishmen,  and  turned 
their  horses  to  run,  but.  Church  making  himself  known  to  them,  they  gave 
liim  the  desired  information.  He  sent  for  Jack  Havens,  who  immediately 
came.  And  when  he  had  confirmed  what  the  others  had  related,  there 
arrived  a  large  number  of  them  on  horseback,  well  armed.  These  treated 
the  Enghsh  very  respectfully.  Ckurch  then  sent  Jack  to  Awaahonks,  to  inlonn 
her  that  he  would  sup  with  her  that  ni^ht,  and  lodge  in  her  tent  In  the 
mean  time,  the  English  returned  with  their  fiiends  tfapy  had  left  at  Sippicau. 
When  they  came  to  the  Indian  company,  they  **  were  immediately  conducted 
to  a  shelter,  open  on  one  side,  whither  Jhoashonks  and  her  chiefs  soon  came 
and  paid  their  respects."  When  this  had  taken  place,  there  were  rent 
shouts  made  by  the  "  multitudes,''  which  "  made  the  heavens  to  ring."  ^  >ut 
simset,  ^  tlie  J^etops  *  came  running  from  all  quarters,  laden  with  the  tops  of 
dry  pines,  and  the  like  combustible  matter,  making  a  huge  pile  thereof,  near 
Mr.  CkwrdCs  shelter,  on  the  open  side  thereof.  But  by  this  time  supper  was 
brought  in,  in  three  dishes,  viz.  a  curious  young  bass  in  one  dish,  eels  and 
flat  nsh  in  a  second^  and  shell  fish  in  a  third;"  but  salt  was  wanting. 
When  the  supper  was  finished,  *^  the  mighty  pile  of  pine  knots  and  tops, 
&c.  was  fired,  and  all  the  Indians,  great  and  small,  gathered  in  a  ring  around 
it  Awashmka,  with  the  eldest  of  her  people,  men  and  women  mixed,  kueel- 
uig  down,  made  the  first  ring  next  the  fire,  and  all  the  lusty  stout  men 
standing  up  made  the  next ;  and  then  all  the  rabble,  in  a  confused  crew, 
surrounded  on  the  outside.  Then  the  chief  captain  stepped  in  between  the 
rings  and  the  fire,  with  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  hatchet  in  the  other, 
danced  round  the  fire,  and  ^gan  to  fi^ht  with  it,  making  mention  of  all  the 
several  nations  and  companies  of  Indians  in  the  country  that  were  enemies 
to  the  Enghsh.  And  at  namine  of  every  particular  tribe  of  Indians,  he 
would  draw  out  and  fight  a  new  fire-brand,  and  at  his  finishing  his  fight  with 
each  particular  fire-brand,  would  bow  to  Mr.  Church  and  thank  him."  When 
lie  had  named  over  all  the  tribes  at  war  with  the  English,  he  stu^  his  spear 
and  hatchet  in  the  ground^  and  left  the  ring,  and  then  another  stepped  in, 
and  acted  over  the  same  farce ;  trying  to  act  with  more  ftiry  than  the  first 
After  about  a  half  a  dozen  had  gone  through  with  the  performance,  their 
chief  captain  stepped  to  Mr.  Church,  and  told  hun  ^  tney  were  making 
soldiers  for  hun,  and  what  they  had  been  doing  was  all  one  swearing  of 
them."  Awashonka  and  her  chiefs  next  came  and  told  him  ^  that  now  they 
were  all  engaged  to  fight  for  the  English."  At  this  time  Au>ashonks  presented 
to  Mr.  Church  a  very  fine  gun.  The  next  day,  July  2^  he  selected  a  number 
of  her  men,  and  proceeded  to  PUmouth.  A  commission  was  given  him, 
and,  being  joined  with  a  number  of  English,  volunteers,  commenced  a  suc- 
cessful series  of  exploits,  in  which  tliese  Sogkonates  bore  a  conspicuous 
imrt,  but  have  never,  since  the  days  of  Church,  been  any  where  noticed  as 
they  deserved. 

It  is  said  f  that  Awaahonks  had  two  sons ;  the  youngest  was  JfUliam  Mom- 
myntwit,  who  was  put  to  a  grammar  school,  and  learned  the  Latin  language, 
and  was  mtended  for  college,  but  was  prevented  by  being  seized  with  the 
palsy.  We  have  been  able  to  extend  the  interesting  memoir  of  the  family 
of  Awashonks  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  much  beyond  any  before 
printed  account ;  of  Tokamona  we  have  no  printed  notice,  except  what 
Church  t  incidentally  mentions.  Some  of  his  Indian  soldiers  requested 
liberty  to  pursue  the  Narragansets  and  other  enemy  Indians,  immediately 

*  S\gn\(ymzjrunds,  in  Indian.  *.       t  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

t  Hist.  Philip's  War,  39.  It  is  usual  to  cite  Captain  Ckurch  as  the  author  or  recorder  of 
hU  own  actions  j  it  is  so,  although  his  son  TTiomat  appe^  •  as  the  writer  of  the  history.  The 
11  uth  is,  the  father  dictated  to  the  son,  and  correctea  wha  appeared  erroneous  aAer  the  work 
was  written. 
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after  they  had  captured  Philip*a  wife  and  son.  "  They  said  the  Narraganbets 
<¥ere  ffreat  rogu<;s,  and  they  wanted  to  be  revenged  on  them,  for  killing  some 
of  their  relations ;  named  Tokkctmorui,  (Awasfumlcs  brother,)  and  some  others." 

About  130  years  ago,  i.  e.  1700,  there  were  100  Indian  men  of  the  Sog- 
konate  tribe,  n.id  the  general  assembly  appointed  JViimpaus  their  captaui, 
who  lived  to  h^  an  old  man,  and  died  about  1748,  after  Uie  taking  of  C^ape 
Breton,  1745.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  made 
quite  a  respectable  religious  congregation ;  had  a  meeting-house  of  their 
own,  in  whic.i  they  were  instructed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Billings,  once  a  month,  on 
Sundays.  1  ney  had  a  steady  preacher  among  themselves,  whose  name  was 
John  Simon,  a  man  of  a  strong  mind. 

About  17  )0,  a  very  distressmg  fever  carried  off  many  of  this  tribe,  and  in 
1803  there  were  not  above  ten  in  Compton,  their  principal  residence. 


'*""  CHAPTER  V. 

Ji  furticr  account  of  chiefs  conspicuous  in  PhiUp*s  war — Pumham — Taken  and 
Main — His  son  Q,ua<icalh — Chickon — Socoif050CO — Potock — His  residence^ 
Com'daint  against  Wildbow's  encroachments — Delivers  himself  up — Put  to  deathr^ 
Sto?!  c-WALL-Jouic — ^  gTcot  captoin — A  mason — His  men  greatly  annoy  tht 
English  army  in  Jk'arraganset — KUls  several  of  them — They  mtm  a  garrison^  and 
kUl  fifteen  persons — A  traffic  in  Indian  prisoners — The  burning  of  Kehoboth  and 
Providence — John's  discourse  with  Roger  WUliams — Is  killedr-^AOAinoRZ  John — 
Fate  of  M. AT ooK  AS — Put  to  death  on  Boston  Common — His  son  hanged  for  mur- 
der— iiotfoco— David — Andrew — James-the-printer —  Old-jethero — Sagamore- 
8AH,  alia^  Shosuanim — Visited  by  Eliot  in  1C52 — Anecdote — Peter-jethero. 

PUMIIAM,  it  may  be  truly  said,  "was  a  mighty  man  of  valor."  Our 
history  has  several  times  heretofore  brought  him  before  us,  and  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate  such  facts  concernmg  him  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collect.  He  was  sachem  of  Shawomet,  the  country  where  the  old  squaw- 
sachem  Magnus  was  taken  and  slain,  as  in  her  life  we  have  shown. 

As  in  almost  every  other  case,  we  can  only  learn  how  to  estimate  the 
consequence  of  a  chief  from  the  story  of  his  enemies.  It  is  peculiaily  so  in 
tho  bioeraphy  of  Pumham.  When  it  was  reported  that  he  was  slain)  every 
c!ut>nlcier  seems  to  have  stood  ready,  with  the  ink  of  exultation  in  his  pen, 
to  record  all  the  particulars  of  his  tall ;  and  to  make  it  appear  the  greater,  it 
13  to  be  feared,  they  have  sometimes  raised  many  to  a  height  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled,  for  that  object.  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  Purnham, 
XV^hen  it  was  reported  at  Boston  that  he  was  killed,  an  author  in  our  Chronicle 
said,  '^  If  it  is  so,  the  glory  of  that  nation  is  sunk  with  him  forever.'' 

This  chief  was  brought  into  considerable  difficulty  by  the  English  as  early 
OS  1645.  In  1642,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gorton  took  refuge  in  his  country,  and 
was  kindly  treated  by  him;  and  in  January  the  next  year,  AEatUunnomoh 
and  Canonicus  deeded  to  him  Mishawomet,  or  Shaomet,  which  he  afterward 
i-aUed  Warwick,  after  the  earl  of  that  name.  This  settlement  was  grievous 
to  the  Puritan  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  soon  showed  by  their 
i-esentment  to  J^Hantunnomoh ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  discover  the  germ  of 
uU  the  subsequent  disasters  of  that  sachem.  Mr.  Gorton  was  kindly  treated 
by  him,  as  well  as  Pumham,  until  the  latter  was  urged  by  Mr.  Gorton^a 
enemies  to  lay  claim  to  the  lands  he  had  purchased  of  Jmantunnomoh,  whom 
the  court  of  Alassachusetts  declared  an  usurper,*  as  in  his  life  has  been  told 

By  the  letters  of  the  unimpeachable  Roger  Williams,  the  above  conclu- 
ij'ions  will  appear  evident  In  1656,  he  wrote  to  Massachusetts,  showing 
them  the  wretched  state  Warwick  was  in  from  their  difficulties  with  th6 
Indians,  as  follows: — ^"Your  wisdoms  know  the  inhuman  insultations  of 
tliese  wild  creatures,  and  you  may  be  pleased  also  to  imagine,  that  they  have 
not  been  sparing  of  your  nan^  as  the  patron  of  all  their  wickedness  against  ' 

22.  •  MS.  .tete  paper.  ^ 
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our  Engiiflh  men^  women  and  children,  and  cattle,  to  the  yearly  damage  of 
60,  80  and  100  £.  The  remedy  is,  (under  God,)  only  your  pleasure  that 
Pwnham  shall  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  town  or  colony."  *  Now  it 
should  he  remenihered,  that  when  Warwick  was  purchased,  Pumham  and 
some  other  inlerior  sachems  received  presents  for  their  particular  interests  in 
what  was  sold,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Indians. 

The  IMi mouth  people  had  their  share  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  hairing 
caused  Ousamaquin  to  lay  claim  to  the  same  place,  or  a  sachem  who  lived 
with  him,  named  Mtwwashauauck ;  between  whom  and  Pumham  the  quarrel 
rail  so  high  that  the  former  sUibbed  the  latter. 

The  anairs  of  Warwick  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonies  for  several  years  before  this,  and  in  1649, 
they  say,  *<  Vppon  a  question  betwixt  the  two  collouies  of  the  Massachusets 
and  Plymouth,  formerly  propounded,  and  now  again  renewed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Massachusetts,  concerning  a  tract  of  land  now  or  lately 
1)elonging  to  PanUutm  and  Saconoco,  two  Indian  sagamores  who  had  sub- 
mitted themselves  and  their  people  to  the  Massachusetts  goverment,  vppon 
part  of  which  land  som  English,  ^besides  the  said  Indians,)  in  anno  164i3,  were 
planted  and  settled.**  The  decision  was,  that  though  the  said  tract  of  land 
fall  within  Plimouth  bounds,  it  should  henceforth  belong  to  Massachusetts. 

About  1G46,  we  find  the  following  record  f  of  these  chiefs : — <^  Pomt^m 
and  Saconanoco  complaining  to  us  [the  court  of  Mass.]  that  many  Indians 
dwelling  20  miles  beyond  them,  (being  friends  and  helpers  to  the  Narragan- 
setts  in  their  present  wars  with  Uncas,)  are  come  upon  their  lands,  and 
planted  upon  the  same  against  their  wills,  they  not  being  able  of  themselves 
to  remove  them,  and  therefore  desire  our  counsel  and  help.  We  shall 
therefore  advise  them,  if  the  deputies  agree  thereunto,  to  send  a  messenger 
to  the  sachem  of  those  intruders  to  come  to  us  to  give  an  account  of  such 
his  intention  ;  and  if  he  come  to  us,  then  to  offer  him  protection  upon  the 
same  terms  that  Pttmham  hath  it,  provided  they  satisfy  Uncas  for  any  injury 
they  have  done  him.  If  he  refuse  to  come,  then  we  would  have  our  mes- 
senger charge  them  to  depart  from  Pomhwn  and  Soconanocho  their  lands, 
which  also  if  tliey  refuse,  then  we  shall  account  them  our  enemies."  1 

Though,  by  the  aid  of  the  English,  Pumham  had  been  able  to  maintain  a 
kind  of  iudependeuce  for  some  years  after  the  death  of  the  chief  sachem, 
yet  he  was  among  the  first  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Philip  in  his  war, 
as  it  would  seem  from  his  not  attending  at  the  treaty  in  June,  immediately 
alter  hostilities  commenced.  The  army  who  went  to  make  that  treaty  passed 
through  his  country  in  their  march,  an<l,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  states,  **  They  found  the 
Indians  in  Pomham's  country  (next  adjoining  to  Philip's  borders)  all  fled,  and 
their  wigwams  without  any  people  in  tlicm.*^  The  English  army  also  march- 
ed through  his  country,  in  tlieir  return  from  the  attack  on  PkUip  and  his  con- 
federates in  Narraganset,  in  December,  1G75.  At  this  time  a  small  fight  took 
place  between  some  of  the  English  and  a  number  of  P%mhanCs  men,  under 
a  cliif  f  whose  name  was  QUAQUALH,  who  gained  some  advantage  of  the 
English,  wounding  four  of  their  men.  The  whites,  however,  report  that  they 
killed  five  of  the  Indiana  Quaaualh  himself  was  wounded  in  the  knee.  At 
the  same  time  they  burnt  Pumham's  town,  J  which  contained  near  100  wig- 
wams.   The  English  were  commanded  by  Captain  PrtnHct,  § 

Pumham  was  not  the  chief  captain  in  the  fi^ht  at  the  great  falls  in  the  Con- 
necticut, wliich  took  place  19  May,  1676,  although  we  presume,  from  the 
known  character  of  him,  that  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  it  on  tlie  side 
of  the  Indians ;  being  a  man  of  vast  physical  powers  and  of  extraordinary 
bravery.  In  this  afiau*  the  English  acted  a  most  cowardly  part,  having  every 
advantage  of  their  enemy,  who  acquired  credit  upon  the  occasion,  even  at 
the  time,  from  the  historian.  The  English  came  upon  them  before  day, 
while  none  were  awake  to  give  the  alarm,  and,  "finding  them  seciu'e  indeed, 
yea,  all  asleep,  without  having  any  scouts  abroad,  so  that  our  soldiers  came 

•  MutclUnson^s  papers,  and  Haxard. 

t  hi  manuscript,  among  the  papers  on  file  in  the  secretary's  office,  Mass.  wit)ioat  dale. 
X  Old  Indian  Chron,  d8.    This  auUior  has  bis  name  Bttmham.    There  were  many  u. 
stances,  at  this  time,  of  the  use  of  B.  for  P.  ^  Hubbard,  Nar.  57. 
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•nd  put  their  guns  into  their  wigwams,  before  the  Indians  were  aware  of 
thepi,  and  made  a  great  and  notable  slaughter  amongst  them."  *  Many  in 
their  fright  ran  into  the  river,  and  were  hurled  down  the  &lls,t  some  of 
whon^  doubtless,  were  drowned  As  soon  as  the  English,. who  were  led  by 
Captains  Tumor  and  HoUoke^  had  murdered  the  unresisting,  and  the  Indians 
having  begun  to  rally  to  oppose  them,  they  fled  in  the  greatest  confiisioB, 
although  they  had ,^ about  an  hundred  and  four  score"  men,t  of  whom  but 
one  was  wounded  when  the  flight  began.  This  enhances  the  valor  of  the 
Indians,  in  our  mind,  especially  as  we  read  the  following  passage,  in  Mr. 
Matha^B  Brief  History : — ^^In  the  me§n  while,  a  party  of  Indians  from  au 
island,  (whose  coming  on  shore  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
soldiers,  before  they  set  out  from  Hadley,  were  earnestly  admonished  to  tako 
care  about  that  matter,)  assaulted:  our  men  ;  yea,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  the 
English,  a  few  Indians  pursued  our  soldiers  four  or  five  miles,,  who  were  in 
number  near  twice  as  many  as  the  enemy."  In  this  flight  Captain  Turner  wa8 
killed,  as  he  was  crossing  Green  River.  HoUokt  exerted  himself  with  great 
valor,  and  seems  well  calculated  to  oppose  such  a  chief  as  Pvmiam.  .  Wc 
hear  of  no  other  bravery  among  the  English  in  this  massacre,  but  the  ibllow- 
tng  passage  concerning  HoUoJUy  which  we  are  sorry  is  so  sadly  echpsed. 
During  the  fight,  some  old  persons,  (whether  men  or  women  is  not  meii- 
tioned,)  and  children,  had  hid  themselves  under  the  bank  of  the  river.  .Captain 
HoUoke  discovered  themi,  and  with  his  own  hands  put  ^e  of  them,  ^youn^ 
and  old,"  to  death.  §  This  English  captain  did  not  long  survive  his  antago- 
nist, for,  by  his  great  exertions  in  this  fight,  a  fever  was  brought  upon  him. . 
of  whidi  he  died  in  September  following,. "  about  Bo8ton."|| 

It  would  seem  fivm  the  several  accounts,  that,  although  the  English  were 
sadly  distressed  in  this  flght,  the  Indians  could  never  have  repau^d  their 
loss ;  which,  says  the  author  of  the  Puxsent  State,  "was  almost  as  mucli, 
nay,  in  some  respects  more  considerable,  than  their  Uvea."  He  continueH, 
^  We  destroyed  aU  their  ammunition  and  provision,  which  we  think  they 
can  hardly  be  so  soon  and  easily  recruited  with,  as  possibly  they  may  be 
with  men.  We  likewise  here  demolished  two  forges  they  had  to  mend 
their  arms,  took  away  all  their  materials  and  tools,  and  drove  many  of  them 
into  the  river,  where  they  were  drowned,  and  threw  two  ^reat  pigs  of  lead 
of  theirs,  (intended  for  making  of  bullets.)  into  the  said  river."  II — "  As  our 
men  were  returning  to  Hadley,  in  a  dangerous  pass,  which  they  were  not 
sufficiently  avvare  o^  the  skulking  Indians,  (out  of  the  woods,)  killed,  at  one 
volley,  the  said  captain,  and  eiffnt-and-thirty  of  his  men,  but  immediately 
after  they  had  discharged,  they  ^d.'^ 

In  rehuing  the  capture  and  death  of  Pumhamf  Mr.  Hubbard  says,**  "  He 
was  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets ;  whose  courage  and  strength  was  so  great  that,  a&r  he  had  been 
mortaUy  wounded  in  the  fight,  so  as  himself  could  not  stand ;  yet  catching 
bold  of  an  Englishman  that  by  accident  came  near  him,  had  done  him 
mischief  if  he  nad  not  been  presently  rescued  by  one  of  his  fellows  ** 
This  was  on  25  July,  1676.  Pumhamj  with  a  few  followers,  had  for  some 
time  secreted  themselves  in  Dedham  woods,  where  it  was  supposed  they 
were  **  almost  stwed  for  want  of  victuals."  In  this  sad  condition,  they 
were  fidlen  upon  by  the  English  under  Captain  Hunting,  who  killed  fifteen 


•  LMather,30. 

t  We  cannot  agree  with  our  friend  Gen.  Hoyt.  that  these  fall.<i  should  be  named  Thu-ner'i 
FoUm,  althoueh  we  once  thought  it  well  enough.  We  would  rather  call  them  the  Massacre 
FaUs,  IF,  in&ed,  their  hidian  name  cannot  be  recovered.  A  beautiful  view  of  these  cele- 
brated falls  is  given  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  in  the  volume  of  plates  accompanying  his 
Geokgy  of  Bfass. 

t  1,  Mather,  30.  $  Hubbard,  Nar.  88.  |l  Ibid. 

^  Many  of  the  Indians  learned  trades  of  the  English,  and  in  the  wars  turned  their  knowl- 
ed^  to  good  account  They  had  a  forge  in  their  fort  at  Narraganset,  and  the  Indian  black- 
smtih  was  killed  when  that  was  taken.  The  author  of  the  Present  State,  &,e,  says,  be  y^^9M 
the  only  nan  amongst  them  that  6tted  their  gun»  and  arrowheads  ;  that  among  other  bousei 
they  burnt  his,  demolished  his  forge,  and  carried  away  his  tools. 

••  Narrative,  100.  4to.  edition. 
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and  took  thirty-five  of  them  without  resistance.*  They  found  here  con- 
sideraHe  plunder;  <^ besides  kettles,  there  was  about  half  a  bushel  of  wain- 
pumpeag,  which  the  enemy  lost,  and  twelye  pounds  of  powder,  which  tiie 
captives  say  they  had  received  from  Albany  but  two  days  before."  f  A  son 
of  Pumham  was  among  the  captives,  "a  very  likely  youth,"  says  Huhhcar(L,\ 
**  and  one  whose  countenance  would  have  bespoke  favor  for  him,  had  he 
not  belonged  to  so  bloody  and  barbarous  an  Indian  as  his  father  was."  It 
would  seem  fi^m  this  unfeeling  account  that  he  was  put  to  death.  Dr. 
Mather  says  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Boston.  From  the  same  author  we 
must  add  to  the  revolting  picture  of  the  father's  death.  ^  This  Pumham^ 
after  he  was  wounded  so  as  that  he  could  not  stand  upon  his  legs,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  dead,  made  a  shift,  (as  the  soldiers  were  pursuing 
others,]  to  crawl  a  little  out  of  the  way,  but  was  found  again,  and  when  an 
EInglishinan  drew  near  to  him,  though  he  could  not  stand,  he  did,  (like  a 
beast,)  in  rase  and  revenge,  set  hold  on  the  soldier's  head,  and  had  like  to 
have  killed  him,  had  not  another  come  in  to  his  help,  and  rescued  him  out 
of  the  enraged  dying  hands  of  that  bloody  harharianP\ 

Tliat  it  may  be  seen  how  the  same  story,  recorded  at  the  same  time,  at 
the  same  place,  and  by  different  individuals,  varies  on  comparison,  we  give 
here  the  account  of  the  fight  in  which  Pumham  was  slain,  from  an  author  in 
the  Chronicle ;  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  a  diflferent  date  is  given  to 
the  event  *^  Upon  the  27  of  July  it  was,  that  about  20  Indians  were  slain, 
and  30  taken  prisoners.  We  had  5  and  20  English,  and  20  of  our  Indian 
friends  in  this  exploit  One  of  these  that  were  shun  was  Pomham,  After 
he  had  received  a  deadly  shot  in  his  back,  he  withdrew  himself  irom  his 
men,  (for  they  were  all  his  relations  and  subjects  that  were  slain  and  taken 
at  this  time,)  and  thought  to  hide  himself  in  a  bushy  hole,  but  was  found  out 
by  an  Englishman,  who,  as  he  went  to  apprehend  him,  found  that  the  stout 
sachem  was  unwilling  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  for  he  gave  him 
a  Running  blow  with  his  hatchet,  which  he  had  reserved  of  all  his  weapons, 
and  perhaps  had  slain  the  Englishman,  but  God  ordered  it  so  that  he  had  a 
sudden  revival,  and  took  courage  and  grappled  with  him,  [Pumham,]  and 
threw  him  under  him,  and  others  coming  in  to  his  assistance,  Pumham  was 
soon  despatched.  There  was  about  £20  of  Indian  money  found  in  their 
baskets,"  which  the  English  gave  to  their  Indian  fiiends,  and  their  gims  they 
took  to  themselves. 

A  short  time  before  this,  a  grandson  of  this  chief  was  killed  by  a  party 
under  Denison,^  ''who  was  also  a  sachem,  and  another  sachem  called 
Chickon/* 

POTOK,  a  Narraganset  chief^  we  may  properly,  in  the  next  place,  notice. 
None  of  his  acts  in  FhUifs  war  are  recorded,  at  least  none  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  but  they  coijd  not  have  been  inconsiderable,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  enemUs,  as  his  "^e  atoned  for  them.  We  find  him  first  mentioned, 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  his 
nction.  When,  in  tlie  beginning  of  PhUijp's  war,  the  English  army  marched 
into  the  Narra^anset  country,  to  treat  or  nght  with  that  nation,  as  they  might 
lie  foimd  inclmed,  Potok  appeared  as  the  principal  chie£  In  the  treaty 
which  was  concluded  at  that  time,  a  condition  was  urged  by  him,  ''that  the 
English  should  not  send  any  among  them  to  preach  the  gospel  or  call  upon 
them  to  pray  to  God."  But  the  English  would  not  adimt  such  an  article  : 
but  if  an  article  of  this  character  had  been  urged  on  the  other  hand,  we 
loubt  whether  there  would  have  been  any  objection  urged  by  the  Indians. 
On  this  policy  of  the  English  Roger  fViUiams  should  be  heard,  as,  at  this 
day  even,  we  need  no  better  commentary  on  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  ||  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  as  follows : — 
"At  my  last  departure  for  England,  I  was  importuned  by  ye  Narraganset 
isachems,  and  especially  by  ^enecunat,  to  present  their  petition  to  the  high 

•  MS.  Narrative  of  Rev.  T.  Cobbei.  f  Matber't  Brief  Hist.  43w 

1  Narrative,  ut  supra. 

%  Many  write  Demdtonf  but  his  own  Mgnature,  in  my  poMenion,  is  as  in  the  lest 

1  la  MS.  dated  Providence,  6:8: 166J 
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■achems  of  England,  that  they  might  not  be  forced  from  their  religion ;  and, 
(or  not  changing  their  religion,  be  invaded  by  war.  For  thev  said  they  were 
daily  visited  wim  threatenings  by  Indians,  that  came  from  about  the  Massa- 
chusetts ;  that  if  they  would  not  pray,  they  should  be  destroyed  by  war.** 
And  again,  in  the  same  letter :  ^  Are  not  all  tlie  English  of  this  land^  (gener- 
ally,) a  persecuted  people  from  their  native  soil  ?  and  hath  not  the  God  of 
peace  and  Father  of  mercies  made  the  natives  more  friendly  in  this  than  our 
nadve  countrymen  in  our  own  land  to  us  ?  have  they  not  entered  leagues  of 
love,  and  to  this  day  continued  peaceable  commerce  with  ub  ?  are  not  our 
famUies  grown  up  in  peace  amongst  them  ?  Upon  which  I  humbly  ask  how 
it  can  suit  with  Christian  ingenuity,  to  take  hold  of  some  seeming  occasions 
for  their  destruction." 

We  are  able  to  iix  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Judith. 
In  the  year  1661,  Patokj  with  several  other  chiefs,  complamed  to  the  court 
of  Massachusetts,  that  ^  Samuel  Wxldbow,  and  others  of  his  companie,"  claimed 
jurisdiction  at  Point  Judith,  in  their  country,  and  lands  adjacent  They  came 
on  and  passessed  themselves  forcibly,  bringing  their  cattle  and  other  effects 
with  them.*  What  order  the  court  took  upon  it  does  not  appear.  About 
the  close  of  PhUijPs  war,  Potok  came  vohmtarily  to  Rhode  Island,  no  doubt 
with  the  view  of  making  friends  a^ain  with  his  enemies;  but  was  sent  to 
Boston,  where,  after  answering  all  their  inquiries,  he  was  put  to  death  with- 
out ceremony. 

It  IS  related  by  an  author  in  the  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  that  Potok  was 
captured  by  the  forces  imder  Major  Takoi,  in  June,  1676,  at  or  near  tlie 
same  time  Stont-Layer-John  was.  In  closing  his  account  of  the  capture  of 
Jokrij  he  adds,  '*  likewise  Potudct,  the  great  Indian  counsellor,  a  man  con- 
sidering his  education  of  wonderful  subtlety,  was  brought  prisoner  into 
Rhode  Island." 

In  the  account  carried  to  London  by  Captain  More^  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  is  this  notice  of  Potok : — "  There  is  one  Potuck^  a  mischievous  En- 
gine, and  a  Counsellour,  taken  formerly,  said  to  be  in  Groal  at  Rhode  Island,  is 
now  sent  to  Boston,  and  there  shot  to  death."  f 

In  the  detail  of  the  great  Narraganset  expedition  of  1675,  we  have  omitted 
to  notice  a  by-no-means-unimportant  Indian  captain. 

Stane-toaU-Johnj  Stone'lawr-Johny  and  sometimes  simply  Stone-waUy  were 
names  by  which  his  English  friends  knew  him,  and  we  have  not  discovered 
what  was  his  Indian  name.  One  writer  of  his  time  observes  that  he  was 
called  the  Stone-lauer,  ^  for  that,  being  an  active,  ingenious  fellow,  he  had 
learned  the  mason^  trade,  and  was  of  great  use  to  the  Indians  in  building 
Iheir  forts,  &c."  Hence  we  may  hazard  but  little  in  the  conjecture  that  he 
was  the  chief  engineer  in  the  erection  of  the  great  Narraganset  fort,  which 
has  been  described  in  the  life  of  P^^.  Although  but  little  is  known  ot*  him, 
he  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Narraganset  captains. 

The  first  notice  of  Stont-lawr-John,  which  we  now  remember,  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  of  Captain  Oliver,  %  which  lie  wrote  while  on  his  march 
with  the  English  army  to  attack  the  fort,  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  He 
says,  **  Dec  15  ca[me  in]  John  a  rogue,  with  a  pretence  of  peace,  and  was 
dismissed  with  rthis]  errand:  That  we  might  speak  with  sachems.  That 
evening,  he  not  being  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  company,  that  lay  hid 
behind  a  hill  of  our  quarters,  killed  two  Salem  men,  and  wounded  a  third 
within  a  mile  of  us,  that  he  is  dead.  And  at  a  house  three  miles  off!,  where 
1  had  ten  men,  they  killed  two  of  them.  Instantly  Cnpt  Mosdy,  myself 
and  Capt  Gardner  were  sent  to  fetch  in  Major  ^ppUtorCs  company,  that 
kept  three  miles  and  a  half  ofi^  and  coming,  Uiey  lay  behind  a  stone  wall, 
and  fired  on  us  in  sight  of  the  garrison,  we  killed  the  captain  that  killed  one 
of  the  Salem  men,  and  had  his  cap."  Mr.  Hubbard  says,  *^A  few  desperate 
Indians,  creeping  under  a  stone-wall,  fired  twenty  or  thirty  guns  at  Mosdy  in 
particular,  a  commander  well  known  amongst  them,  but  the  rest  of  the  com- 

*  MS.  State  Papers. 

t  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  111. 

X  In  wumuscripL    See  an  account  of  it  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  PkiUp, 
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pany  running  down  upon  them,  killed  one  of  tbem  and  scattered  the  rest' 
Thus  did  the  scouts  from  the  main  body  of  tiie  Indians,  under  such  captain:^ 
as  the  SUme-layer,  annoy  the  English  in  their  march  hato  their  country.  Im- 
mediately af^er  these  skirmishes,  **thcy  burnt  Jerry  BuWs*  house,  and  killed 
■eventeen  [persons.]!  Dec.  16,  came  that  news.  Dec.  17,  came  news  that 
Connecticut  forces  were  at  Petaquamscat ;  killed  four  Indians  and  took  six 
prisoners.  That  day  we  sold  Capt.  Davenport  47  Indians,  young  and  old,  for 
£80  in  money.*  { 

How  much  John  had  to  do  in  the  devastations  which  had  been  perpetrated 
the  previous  season,  is  unknown,  but  we  are  told  that  he  had  no  small 
agency  in  '^  the  sacking  of  Providence,"  §  and  Rehoboth  also,  without  doubt. 
In  the  former  about  30  houses  Q  were  burned,  and  in  the  latter  place  "  near 
upon  40  **  houses  and  30  bams. 

tStone'tPoU-John  was  doubtless  one  who  conversed  with  the  Reverend  Mr. 
WUliamg  at  the  time  Providence  was  burned.  The  substance  of  that  conver- 
sation is  related  by  our  anonymous  author,  already  cited,  in  these  words : — 
^  But  indeed  the  re^ason  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Seaconick  and 
Providence  generally  escaped  with  their  lives,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any 
compassion  or  «ood  nature  of  the  Indians,  (whose  very  mercies  are  inhumane 
crueKies,)  but^  [the  author  soon  contradicts  himself,  as  will  be  seen,]  next  to 
God's  providence  to  their  own  prudence  in  avoiding  their  fury,  when  they 
found  themselves  too  weak,  and  unable  to  resist  it,  by  a  timely  flif ht  into 
Rhode  Island,  which  now  became  the  common  ZooTy  or  place  of  refuge  for 
the  distressed  ;  yet  some  remained  till  their  coming  to  destroy  the  said  towns ; 
as  in  particular  Mr.  WiUi4mis  at  Providence,  who,  knowing  several  of  the 
chief  Indians  that  came  to  fire  that  town,  discoursed  with  them  a  consider- 
able time,  who  pretended,  their  greatest  quarrel  was  agffinst  Plimouth  ;  and 
ai  for  what  they  attempted  against  the  other  colonies,  thev  were  constrained 
to  it,  by  the  spoil  that  was  done  them  at  NarragansetlT  They  told  him,  that 
when  Capt.  Pierce  engaged  them  near  Mr.  BUtekstone^  they  were  bound 
for  Plimouth.  They  gloned  much  in  their  success,  promising  themselves  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  country,  and  rooting  out  of  all  the  English.  Mr.  fVU- 
licmu  reproved  their  confidence,  minded  them  of  their  cruellies,  and  told 
them,  that  the  Bay,  viz.  Boston,  could  yet  spare  10,000  men ;  and,  if  they 
should  destroy  all  them,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  our  king  would 
Bead  as  many  every  year  from  CMd  England,  rather  than  they  should  share 
the  country.**  They  answered  proudly,  that  they  should  be  ready  for  them, 
or  to  that  effect,  but  told  Mr.  Huliams  that  he  was  a  eood  man,  and  had  been 
kind  to  them  formerly,  and  therefore  they  would  not  hurt  him." 

This  agrees  well  with  Mr.  HubhanPs  account  of  the  carriage  of  John  at  the 
time  he  went  to  the  English  army  to  talk  about  peace,  already  mentioned. 
His  words  are,  "yet  could  the  messenger,  [/oAn,]  hardly  forbear  threatening, 
vaporing  of  their  numbers  and  strength,-  adding,  withal,  that  the  English 
durst  not  fight  them." 

We  liave  now  to  close  the  career  of  tliis  Indian  captain,  for  which  it  re- 
quires but  a  word,  as  he  was  killed  on  the  2  July,  1676,  at  the  same  time  the 
old  squaw-sachem  Quaiapen  and  most  of  her  people  were  fallen  upon  by 
Major  Talcoty  as  we  have  related  in  a  former  chapter. 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  John,  but  when  they  were  any  ways  con- 
spicuous, some  distinguishing  prefix  or  afilx  was  generallv  added,  as  we 
have  seen  in  several  instances  in  the  preceding  chapters.    We  hare  already 

*  Jerah  was  probably  bis  name. 

t  Tea  roeii  and  five  women  and  children.  Hubbard,  GO.  "  About  14.''  1.  Mather,  Sa 
^  Eighteen,  men,  women  and  childfeo.''  ChronkU,  46. 

■  Captain  Oliver's  MS.  letter. 
I  Oli»  Indian  Chronicle,  98. 

^  The  buikling  containing  the  records  of  R.  I.  was  conmuned  at  this  time,  and  part  of  itM 
cotttenti.  Some  of  them  were  saved  b^  being  thrown  oat  of  a  window  into  some  water. 
They  bear  lo  this  time  the  marks  of  their  iaHnenioii.— Oral  informatioD  oS  W,  R,  9tapie», 
Esq.  of  Providence. 

1/  And  who  eoald  ask  for  a  better  reason  t 

**  This  was  rather  gasconading  for  so  reverend  a  man !  Had  he  lived  since  the  revola* 
tionary  war,  he  would  hardly  have  meant  so,  whatever  be  night  have  said. 
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given  the  life  of  one  Sagamore-John,  but  another  of  that  name,  still  more 
conspicaous,  (for  his  treacheiy  to  his  own  nation,]  here  presents  himself. 
This  Sagamore^ohn  was  a  Nipmuk  sachem,  and  a  traitor  to  his  country 
On  tiie  37th  of  July,  1676,  doubtless  from  a  conviction  of  the  hopelessnesd 
of  his  cause,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  tiirew  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
English.  They  pardoned  him,  as  he  enticed  along  with  him  about  180 
others.  And,  that  he  might  have  a  stronger  claim  on  their  clemency,  he 
seized  Matoonas,  and  his  son,  against  whom  he  knew  the  English  to  be  great- 
ly enrased,  and  delivered  them  up  at  the  same  time.  On  death's  being  im- 
mediately assigned  as  the  lot  of  MatoonaSy  Sagccmore-John  requested  that  he 
might  execute  him  with  his  own  handa  To  render  still  more  horrid  this 
story  of  blood,  his  request  was  ^ranted ;  and  he  took  Matoonas  into  the  com- 
mon, bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  mere  **  shot  him  to  death."  To  the  above  Dr. 
Mather  adds,*  ^Thus  did  the  Lord  retaliate  upon  him  the  innocent  blood 
which' he  had  shed ;  as  he  had  done,  so  God  requited  him." 

Although  much  had  been  alleged  against  John,  before  he  came  in,  after- 
wards the  most  favorable  construction  was  put  upon  his  conduct  Mr.  Hub- 
bard says,  he  "affirmed  that  he  had  never  intended  any  mischief  to  the  Eng- 
lish at  Brookfield.  the  last  year,  (near  which  village  it  seems  his  place  was,] 
but  that  Philtp,  coming  over  night  amongst  them,  he  was  forced,  for  fear  of 
his  own  life,  to  join  with  them  against  the  English."  f 

MATOONAS  was  also  a  Nipmuk  chief.  A  son  of  his  was  said  to  have 
murdered  an  Englishman  in  1671,  when  "  traveling  along  the  road,"  which 
Mr.  Hubbard  says  was  "  out  of  mere  malice  and  spite,"  because  he  was  "  vexed 
in  his  mind  that  the  design  against  the  English,  intended  to  begin  in  that 
vear,  did  not  take  place."  This  son  of  Matoonas  was  hanged,  and  afterwards 
beheaded,  and  his  head  set  upon  a  pole,  where  it  was  to  be  seen  six  years 
after.  The  name  of  the  murdered  En^ishman  was  Zttchary  SmUh,  a  young 
man,  who,  as  he  was  passing  through  Dedham,  in  the  mouth  of  April,  put 
up  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Caleb  Cht^ch,  About  half  an  hour  after  he  was 
gone,  the  next  morning,  three  Indians  passed  the  same  way ;  who,  as  they 
passed  by  ChwrdCs  house,  behaved  in  a  very  insolent  manner.  They  had 
been  employed  as  laborers  in  Dorchester,  and  said  they  belonged  to.  PkUip; 
they  left  their  masters  under  a  suspicious  pretence.  The  body  of  the  murdered 
man  was  soon  after  found  near  the  saw-mill  in  Dedham,  and  these  Indians 
were  apprehended,  and  one  put  to  death,  as  is  stated  above.  | 

Mr.  Httbbwrd  supposes  that  the  father,  "an  old  malicious  villain,"  bore  "an 
old  grudge  against  them,"  on  the  account  of  the  execution  of  his  son.  And 
the  nrst  mischief  that  was  done  in  Massachusetts  colony  vras  charged  to  him; 
which  was  die  killing  of  fbur  or  five  persons  at  Mendon,  a  town  upon  Paw- 
tucket  River;  and,  says  /.  Mather,  "had  we  amended  our  ways  as  we  should 
have  done,  this  misery  would  have  been  prevented."  ^ 

When  Matoonas  was  brought  before  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  he 
"confessed  that  he  had  rightly  de^rved  death,  and. could  expect  no  other." 
"  He  had  often  seemed  to  favor  the  praying  Indians,  and  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, but,  like  Simon  Mapu,  by  his  after  practice,  discovered  quickly  that  he 
had  no  part  nor  portion  m  that  matter."  || 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  this  afiair  in  the  Old  Indian  Chronicle. 
John  "declared  himself  sorry  that  he  had  fought  asainst  the  English,  and 
promised  to  five  some  testimonial  to  them  soon  of  his  fidelity;  and  at  his 
return  now  with  his  men,  women  and  children,  he  brought  down,  bound  with 
cords,  old  AhUoonus  and  his  son  prisoners.  This  Mattoonus'  eldest  son  had  been 
tried  at  Boston,  and  executed,  5  or  6  years  a^o,  for  an  execrable  murder  by  him 
committed  on  a  young  maid  II  of  the  English  near  Woburn,  and  his  head  wa^ 

•  Brief  History  of  Ihe  War,  43.  ... 

t  Narraiivet  101. 4to  edition.  If  this  be  true,  Philip  had  the  chief  direction  in  the  ambushinc 
of  Hutchinson  and  Wheeler  at  Wickabau^,  as  related  in  the  life  of  PhxUp ;  but  in  our  opinion 
Mt  BHich  credit  should  be  given  to  any  thing  coming  from  a  traitor. 

t  Manuscript  amonir  the  files  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

i  Brief  Hist.  5.      *  .   l^Hubbard,  101. 

%  This  author  is  evidently  in  error  about  the  Woburn  mturder.  Dr.  /.  Mather  says,  Rela 
lion,  75.  "  Some  few  private  murthers  there  have  been,  as  namely  those  at  Nantucket,  and 
thai  by  MaioonoM  his  son,  and  that  at  Woburn.*'    No  other  particulars  are  given  by  Mather 
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flwtcDed  to  a  pole  at  one  end  of  the  gallows.  This  old  MattoonwP  father  had 
given  it  out  that  he  would  be  avenged  of  us  for  his  son's  deatlj,  which  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  council,  he  was  sent  for  and  examined  about  it ;  and  having 
denied  it,  and  there  not  being  sufficient  evidence  of  it,  he  was  dismissed^ 
having  only  confessed  this,  that  conaiderinff  the  death  of  kia  gaUy  he  found  his 
heart  so  big  hot  tmthxn  him,  btU  that  he  resolved  to  abide  a  faxOUuL  friend  to  the 
English,  and  so  that  accusation  ended.  But  after  sachem  PhUip  had  begun 
his  murders  in  Plimouth  colony,  this  savage  first  appeared  an  enemy  to  us, 
and  slew  the  two  first  men  that  were  killed  within  the  limits  of  our  colony 
(to  wit,  at  Mendham)  and  in  that  cruel  and  outrageous  attempt  at  Quabaog 
this  old  Mattoonus  was  the  principal  ringleader.  Being  now  brought  a 
prisoner  to  Boston,  he  was  by  the  council  the  same  day,  [28  July,]  adjudged, 
to  be  shot  to  death,  which  was  executed  in  Boston  common,  by  three  fndiaus. 
Ills  head  was  cut  off  and  placed  upon  a  pole  on  the  gallows,  opposite  to  his 
son's  that  was  there  formerly  hanged.  His  son,  brought  along  with  him, 
remains  still  a  prisoner." 

While  Matoonas  belonged  to  the  Christian  Indians,  his  residence  was  at 
Pakachoog.  Here  he  was  made  constable  of  the  town.*  On  joining  in  the 
wai',  he  led  parties  which  committed  several  depredations.  He  joined  the 
main  body  of  the  Nipmuks  in  the  winter  of  1675,  when  James  (^uanapokit 
was  amon^  them  as  a  spy,  who  saw  him  arrive  there  with  a  train  of  follow- 
ers, and  XeSne  the  lead  in  the  war  dances,  f  Doubtless  ^uanapoh^s  evidence 
drew  forth  the  confessions  which  he  made,  and  added  to  the  severity  exer- 
cised at  his  execution.  | 

A  Nipmuk  captain  we  will  in  the  next  place  notice,  who  makes  a  sudden 
inroad  upon  the  frontier  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  as  suddenly  dis- 
appears. 

NETUS,  on  the  1  February,  1676,  witli  about  10  followers,  attacked  the 
house  of  one  Thomas  Eames,  4  or  5  miles  beyond  Sudbury,  and  took  his  and  his 
son's  families  prisoners.  They  then  destroyed  every  thing  upon  his  farm, 
biUDt  up  his  house  and  his  bams  with  the  cattle  and  com  in  them,  and 
withdrew  beyond  the  reach  of  the  English,  as  Totosonlmd  done  at  Eel  River. 
When  this  onset  was  made,  Eames  himself  was  absent  at  Boston  to  procure 
ammunition.  In  all,  seven  §  persons  were  killed  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  this 
party  of  Indians.  About  three  months  afterwards,  one  of  the  children  taken 
at  this  time  esc^iped,  and  after  wandering  30  miles  alone  through  the  wilder- 
ness, under  extreme  sufferings,  arrived  among  the  English  settlements.  On 
the  27  March  following,  JVetus  was  killed  near  Marll^rough,  by  a  party  of 
English  under  Lieutenant  Jacobs,  with  about  40  others.)) 

We  have  yet  to  notice  a  distinguished  Nipmuk  sachem,  called 

MONOCO  by  his  counuymen,  but,  by  the  English,  generally,  One-eyed- 
John  ;  as  though  deficient  in  the  organs  of  vision,  which  probably  was  the 
case.  He  was,  says  an  early  writer,  "  a  notable  fellow,"  who,  when  Philip's 
war  began,  lived  near  Lancaster,  and  consequently  was  acquainted  with 
(jvery  part  of  the  town,  which  knowledge  he  improved  to  his  advantage,  on 
two  occasions,  in  that  war.    On  Simday,  22  August,  1675,  a  man,  his  wife 


but  Hubbard,  in  the  preface  to  his  Narrative,  edition  of  1677,  says,  "  a  murther  was  commitled 
at  Farmington,  anotner  at  Wuburn,  by  some  Indians  in  their  drunken  humors  upon  a  maid 
servant  or  two,  who  denied  them  drink/' 

*  Shailuck's  Hist  Concord,  31.  t  1  ColL  Mass.  Hist,  Boc.  vi.206. 

X  The  Nipmuks  were  at  this  time  chiefly  under  five  sachems,  which,  Mr.  Hvbbard  Bays, 
were  "  four  too  many  to  eovern  so  small  a  people."  The  same  author  says,  "  Tbe  Nipne(s 
were  under  the  command  of  the  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,"  which  fact  is  verified  by  numerous 
passages  of  our  history.  The  names  of  the  five  principal  sachems  were  Monoco,  Ma  utam  r, 
SuosHANiK,  Matoonas,  and  Sagamorx  John. 

4  Accordinf^  to  the  Cotton  MSS.  seven  were  killed  and  two  children  only  taken.  This  agrees 
with  our  Chronicle,  77,  where  it  is  said  "  they  killed  seven  people  in  a  barbarous  manner, 
and  carried  some  away  captive."  Hubbardf  84  and  Table,  says  Eames'  wife  was  killed,  and 
his  8on*s  wife  died  the  next  day,  but  says  nothing  of  the  number  killed  or  taken. 

II  Compare  Hubbard,  79  and  84. — ^This  was  the  affair  which  he  says  was  done  **  when  it 
*vas  so  dark  that  an  Indian  could  hardly  be  discenied  from  a  better  man."  Sec  Book  III. 
Chap.  II.  On  21  Sept.  following,  three' Indians  were  hanfced  as  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Eames's  family. 
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and  two  children  were  killed  at  that  place.*  At  this  time  the  Hassanamosit 
praying  Indians  were  placed  at  Marlborough  by  authority.  No  sooner  was 
it  known  that  a  murder  was  committed  at  Lancaster,  than  not  a  few  were 
wanting  to  charge  it  upon  the  Hassanamesits.  Captain  Mostly^  who  it  seems 
wad  in  the  neighborhood,  sent  to  their  quarters,  and  found  ^  much  suspicion 
against  tUnen  of  them,  for  singing  and  oancing,  and  having  bullets  and  slugs, 
and  much  powder  hid  in  their  baskets.^  For  this  qfence,  these  eleven  were 
sent  to  Boston  30  August,  on  suspicion,  tmd  there  tned,  **•  But  upon  trial,  the 
Slid  prisoners  were  aliof  them  acquitted  ftom  the  fact,  and  were  either  released, 
or  else  werie,  with  others  of  that  fort,  sent  for  better  security,  and  lor  preventing  . 
future  trouble  in  the  like  kind,  to  some  of  the  islands  below  Boston,  towards 
Nantasket.**  Fifteen  was  the  number  brought  down  to  Boston,  but  eleven 
only  were  suspected  of  the  alleged  offonce.  The  others,  among  whom  were 
Abram  Speen  and  John  Choo,  were  taken  along  and  imprisoned,  for  no  other 
reason  but  their  being  accidentally,  at  that  time,  at  Marlborough,  or  the  crime 
of  being  Indians.  It  appears  some  time  had  elapsed  after  the  murder  was 
committed,  before  they  wore  sent  down  for  trial,  or  more  probably  they  were 
suffered  to  return  home  before  being  sent  to  Deer  Island.  For  Ephraiiii 
Turner  and  WxUiam  Kent  were  not  sent  up  to  find  out  where  "  they  all  were," 
and  what  answers  they  could  get  from  those  thev  should  meet,  until  the 
beginning  of  October ;  at  which  time  these  eleven  Lidians  were  scattered  in 
various  du^ctions,  about  their  daily  callings.  And  all  the  information  T\amer 
and  Kent  handed  into  court  was,  that  they  were  thus  dispersed.  Waban  and 
Mr.  John  JVateon,  who  had  been  appointed  to  reside  among  those  Lidians, 
were  the  only  persons  questioned.  What  steps  the  court  took  upon  this 
information,  we  are  not  informed,  but  they  were  about  this  time  sent  to  Deer 
Island. 

The  names  of  these  Indians,  concerning  whom  more  particular  inquiry 
may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  benevolent  antiquary,  it  is  thought  should 
be  given;  especially  as  they  may  not  elsewhere  be  preserv^  They 
were, 

OtiHethro  and  two  sons,  Jam£«-ffte-prin^,  James  AcompanH,  Dcmiel  Munupe^ 
John  Cquasqtuujonet^  John  Asqumet^  George  JSTonsequeaewity  liiomae  Mcanuxon- 
quoy  and  Joseph  Watapacoson^  alias  Joseph  Spoonant, 

After  a  trial  of  great  vexation  to  these  mnocent  Indians,  Damdy  the  main 
witness  against  them,  acknowledged  he  had  perfidiously  accused  them ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  prisoner  was  brought  in,  who  testified  that  he  knew  One- 
eifedriohn  had  conunitted  the  murder  at  Lancaster,  and  a  short  time  after 
another  was  taken,  who  confirmed  his  testimony. 

These  Indians  brought  all  these  troubles  upon  themselves  by  reason  of  their 
attachment  to  the  EnglislL  It  was  in  their  service  that  they  discovered  and 
captured  Andrew^  a  brother  of  DavH  ^^o,  on  being  delivered  to  the  soldiery, 
was  shot  by  them  with  ferocious  precipitancy.  Therefore,  when  the  Lancaster 
murder  happened.  Captain  Mosdy,  having  already  sundry  charges  against  Dctvidy 
held  an  inquisition  upon  him  to  make  him  confess  relative  to  the  Lancaster 
af&ir.  The  method  taken  to  make  him  confess,  (agreeably  to  the  desire 
of  his  inquisitors,^  was  this :  they  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  levelled  gims  at 
his  breast.  In  this  situation,  to  avert  inunediate  death,  as  well  as  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  proceeded  to  accuse  the  eleven  Indians 
before  named.  For  thus  falsely  accusms  his  countrymen,  and  shooting  at  a 
boy  who  was  looking  after  sheep  at  Marlborough,  David  was  condemned  to 
slavery,  and  accordingly  sold,  as  was  one  of  the  eleven  named  Watapacoswu 
This  last  act  being  entirely  to  calm  the  clamors  of  the  multitude ;  after  he 
had  been  once  acquitted,  a  new  trial  was  got  up,  and  a  new  jury  for  this 
particular  end.f 

Andreu^s  history  is  as  follows :  He  had  been  gone  for  some  time  before  the 
war,  on  a  hunting  voyage  towards  the  lakes ;  and  on  his  return  homeward, 
he  fell  in  among  Phihf^s  men  about  Quabaog.    This  was  about  a  month 

*  The  above  is  Mr.  HubbwcTs  account.  Mr.  WUlard,  iu  his  excellent  history  of  Lan- 
caster,  gives  us  the  names  of  six,  and  says  eight  were  killed.  But  in  his  enumeration  I  count 
iMA« ;  and  Oookin  sa^rs  seven.    Our  text  is  according  lo  Htibbard,  Nar.  30. 

t  Oookin^  Manuscript  Hist.  P/aying  Indians. 
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beiiae  the  affiur  at  Lancaster.  The  reason  he  staid  among  the  hoatile  Indiana 
is  very  (AVious :  lie  was  afraid  to  venture  into  the  vicinity  of  the  whites,  lest 
they  sliouid  treat  liim  as  an  enemy.  But  as  his  ill  fortune  fell  out,  he  was 
found  ill  the  woods,  by  his  countrynmn  of  Marlborough,  who  conducted  him 
to  die  English,  by  whom  he  was  shot,  as  we  have  just  related.  The  offi- 
cer who  presided  over  and  directed  this  affiiir,  would,  no  doubt,  at  any  other 
time,  have  received  a  reward  proportionate  to  the  mfilignity  of  the  offisnce ; 
but  in  this  horrid  storm  of  war,  many  were  suffered  to  transgress  the  laws 
with  impunity. 

From  one  account  of  this  affidr,*  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  Indians 
seized  by  Mosely  at  this  time  was  actuaUy  executed ;  *^  for,"  says  the  writer  to 
whom  we  refer,  **  the  commonalty  were  so  enraged  against  Mr.  Elioi,  and 
Capt  Chiggina  especially,  that  Capt  Guggina  said  on  the  bench,  [he  being  a 
judge,]  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  along  the  streets ;  the  answer  was  made,  you 
nuiy  thank  yourself;  however  an  order  was  issued  out  for  the  execution  of 
that  one  (notorious  above  the  rest)  Indian,  and  accordingly  he  was  led  by  a 
rope  about  his  neck  to  the  gallows.  When  he  came  there,  the  executioners 
(for  there  were  many)  flung  one  end  over  the  post,  and  so  hoisted  him  up 
like  a  doff,  three  or  four  times,  he  bein^  yet  half  alive,  and  half  dead ;  then 
came  on  Indian,  a  iriend  of  his,  and  with  his  knife  made  a  hole  in  bis  breast 
to  his  heart,  and  sucked  out  his  heart4>lood.  Being  asked  his  reason  there- 
for, his  answer  [was]  Umhy  Umh  nu,  me  stronger  as  I  was  before :  me  be  so 
strong  as  me  and  he  too ;  he  be  ver  strong  man  fore  he  die.  Thus  with 
the  dog-like  death  (good  enough)  of  one  poor  heathen,  was  the  people  rage 
laid,  in  some  measure.'' 

We  have  yet  to  add  a  word  concerning  Monoco.  When  ^mnapokU  was 
out  as  a  spy,  Monoco  kindly  entertained  him,  on  account  of  former  acquaint- 
ance not  knowing  his  character.  They  haid  served  together  in  their  wars 
against  the  Mohawks.  On  10  Feb.  1676,  about  600  Indians  fell  upoo 
I^nca.Hter,  and,  after  burning  the  town,  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity. 
Among  them  was  the  family  of  Reverend  Mr.  Rowkmdson,  Mrs.  Bmv' 
landmmt  after  her  redemption,  published  an  amumng  account  of  the  affair. 
Monocoy  or  One-e/fed'jokn,  it  is  said,  was  among  the  actors  of  this  tragedy. 
On  13  March  following,  Groton  was  surpris^  In  this  aflair,  too,  John 
Monoco  was  principal ;  and  on  his  own  word  we  set  him  down  as  the  destroy- 
er of  Medfletd.  After  he  had  burned  Groton,  except  one  garrison  house,  he 
called  to  the  captain  in  it,  and  tohl  him  he  would  bum  in  succession  Chelms- 
ford, Concord,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Roxbury  and  Boston. 
He  boasted  much  of  the  men  at  his  command ;  said  he  had  480  warriors ; 
and  added — ^  )fhat  me  will  me  do"  The  report  of  this  very  much  enraged 
the  English,  and  occasioned  his  being  entitled  a  **  bragadocio  "  by  the  histo- 
rian. At  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  with  others,  be  gave  himself  up  to  Major 
IValdron  at  Cochecho;  or,  having  come  in  there,  at  the  re<juest  of  Ptkr- 
jethrOf  to  make  peace,  was  seized  and  sent  to  Boston,  where,  m  the  language 
of  Mr.  Hubbard,  he,  ^  with  a  few  more  bragadocios  like  himself^  Sagamort- 
sam,  Old-jethroj  and  the  sachem  of  Quabaog,  [Mautamp,\]  were  taken  by  the 
English,  and  was  seen,  (not  long  before  the  writing  of  this,)  marching  towards 
the  gallows,  (through  Boston  streets,  which  he  threatened  to  bum  at  his 
pli^asure,)  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  vrith  which  he  was  hanged  at  the 
town's  end,  Sept.  26,  in  this  present  year,  1676."  t 

On  the  24  July,  1675,  five  of  the  principal  Nipmuk  sachems  signed  an 
agreement  to  meet  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  treat  of  peace  soon  after, 
but  not  appearing  acconling  to  agreement  Captain  HiUchinaon  was  sent  out 

*  In  the  Indian  Chronicle,  26, 27. 

f  Compare  Hubbard,  3d  aiid  75.— Tbe  some,  probably,  called  Mattawamppef  who,  in 
1G65,  witnessed  the  sale  of  Brookfiold,  Mass.^  deeded  at  that  time  by  a  chief  named  Shot' 
toockquia,  Mautamp  claimed  an  interest  in  said  lands,  and  received  part  of  the  pay.— >Rev. 
Mr.  Fooes  Hist.  BrookJUld. 

X  This,      ' 
Concord, 

duabaog.  ,  ,  -    -    ,  - 

John  accuMs  Sagamort  John  to  have  fired  tbe  first  fun  at  Quabaog  and  lulled  Capt.  HmM¥ 
insotu" 
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to  ascertain  the  cause,  aud  was  ambushed  by  them,  as  we  have  in  tiie  tiie  of 
Philip  related.  At  this  time,  "  Sam,  sachem  of  Weshacum,"  and  Netaump, 
are  particularly  mentioned  as  having  been  hanged  at  Boston. 

It  was  reported,  (no  doubt  by  the  Indians,  to  vex  their  enemies,)  that  Mrs. 
Botdandson  had  married,  j^onoco.  "  But,"  the  author  of  the  Present  Statk, 
&c.  says,  ^  It  was  soon  contradicted,"  and,  ^  that  she  appeared  and  behavtuj 
herself  amongst  tliem  with  so  much  courkge  and  majestic  gravity,  that  noiio 
durst  offer  any  violence  to  her,  but  on  the  contrary,  (in  their  rude  manner) 
seemed  to  show  her  great  respect." 

In  the  above  quotation  from  Mr.  Hubbard^  we  have  shown  at  what  time 
several  of  the  Nipmuck  chiefs  were  put  to  death  beside  Monaco. 

OLD-JETHRO  was  little  less  noted,  though  of  quite  a  different  character. 
His  Indian  name  was  TarUctmom.  He  was  present  at  the  sale  of  Concord 
(Mass.)  to  the  English,  about  which  time  he  lived  at  Natick.  In  1674,  he  was 
appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Nipmuks  living  at  Weshfdcim,  since  Sterling, 
but  his  stay  there  Mas  short*  He  and  his  family  (of  about  12  persons) 
were  among  tliose  ordered  to  Deer  Island,  on  the  breakinff  out  of  the  wai 
the  next  year.  Their  residence  then  was  at  Npbscut  Hiu,  near  Sudbury 
His  spirit  could  not  brOok  the  indignity  offered  bv  those  English  who  were 
sent  to  conduct  the  praying  Indians  to  Boston,  and  in  the  night  he  escaped, 
with  ali  his  family,  into  his  native  wilds.  His  son  Peter  had  been  so  long 
under  the  instruction  of  the  English,  that  he  had  become  almost  one  of 
them.  He  deserted  his  father's  cause,  and  was  the  means  of  his  being  exe- 
nited  with  the  other  Nipmuk  sachems  already  mentioned.  This  occasioned 
0r,  L  Mfdher  to  sav  of  him,  "  That  abominable  Indian,  Peter-jethro,  betrayed 
his  oum  faihtr^  and  other  Indians  of  his  special  acquaintance,  unto  death." 
It  seems  he  had  been  employed  by  the  English  for  this  purpose. 

About  a  month  before  ^e  ftdl  of  PMip,  the  Nipmucks  became  fully 
aware  of  theur  wretched  condition,  who,  on  the  6  July,  1676,  sent  an  Indian 
messenger  to  the  English  with  a  white  flag.  He  came,  says  our  Chronicle, 
**  from  Sagamore  Scan  of  Nassoway  (a  proud-Salvage,  who  two  months  since 
insulted  over  the  English,  and  said,  if  the  English  would  first  begge  Peace 
of  him,  he  would  let  them  have  Peace,  but  tliat  he  would  never  ask  it  of 
them ;)  This  Indian  was  sent  from  him  with  Letters,  desiriog  Peace  of  us, 
and  expressely  praying  us  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  his  sake  to 
grant  it  whose  holy  name  they  have  so  much  blasphemed.  Thus  doth  tlie 
Lord  Jesus  make  them  to  bow  before  him,  and  to  lick  the  dust  And  having 
made  mention  of  his  letter  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  transcribe  some 
copies  of  the  Letters  sent  by  him,  and  others  on  this  subject,  which  take  as 
fouoweth.  The  reader  must  bear  with  their  barbarisms,  and  excuse  the 
omission  of  some  exi)ressions  in  them,  that  can  hardly  admit  of  good 
English." 

«  The  first  Letter,  Jtdif  (he  6M,  167at 

"Mr.  John  Leverett,  mvLord,  Mr.  ffabem,  and  all  the  chief  men  our  Breth- 
ren, Praying  to  God :  [This  Mr.  Waban  is  a  Praying  Indian,  faiU^fvl,  and  a 
Rider  amonk  them ;  hy  their  Brethren  praying  to  God,  they  mean  those  of  the  samt 
.VationJ]  We  beseech  you  all  to  help  us;  my  wife  she  is  but  one,  nut  there 
be  more  Prisoners,  which  we  pray  you  ke6p  well :  Mattamuck  his  wife,  wo 
entreat  you  for  her,  and  not  onely  that  man,  nut  it  is  the  Request  of  two  Sa- 
chems, jSom  Sachem  of  Weshakam,  and  the  Pakashoag  Sachem. 

"  And  that  ftirther  you  will  consider  about  the  making  Peace :  We  have 
spoken  to  the  People  of  Nashobah  (viz.  Tom  Didder  and  Peter,)  that  we  would 
agree  with  you,  and  make  a  Covenant  of  Peace  with  yoiL  We  have  been 
destroyed  by  your  Souldiera,  but  still  we  Remember  it  now,  to  sit  still ;  do 

<  Mr.  Shattuci't  Hist.  Concord,  90. 

t  The  tenor  of  the  following  letters,  is  very  dilTerent  from  those  in  April  previous,  which  1 
had  disrovcred  in  MS.  and  pnnted  in  Ibe  former  editions  of  (he  Book  or  the  hidiaoi,  Tb«M 
were  ibmi  unknown  to  niu 
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fou  consider  it  again ;  we  do  earaeady  entreat  you,  that  it  may  be  so  by 
JesuM  ChriMtj  O!  let  it  be  so!  Amatj  Amen.* 
It  waa  signed 

Mattamuck,  his  Mark  N. 

Sam  Sacheic,  his  Mark  Hf. 

Simon  Potto^juam,  Smbt,\ 

Uppakifpaquem,  his — C. 

Paxaskokag  his  Mark  W.'^ 

"  Superscribed^^  '^ToaU  Englishmen  and  Indiana,  aU  of  you  hear  Mr.  Waban, 
Mr.  EUott" 

**  Second  Leiter. 

<<My  Lord,  Mr.  Leverei  at  Boston^  Mr.  Wabanj  Mr.  EUtOt,  Mr.  Gookin,  and 
Council,  hear  yea.  I  went  to  Connecticot  about  the  Captives,  that  I  might 
bring  them  into  your  hands,  and  when  we  were  aknost  there,  the  English  had 
destroyed  those  Indians :  when  I  heard  it,  I  returned  back  again ;  then  when 
I  came  home,  we  were  aiso  destroyed ;  after  we  were  destroyed,  then  Philip 
and  Quanipun  went  away  into  theu-  own  Countrey  againe ;  and  I  knew  they 
were  much  afraid,  because  of  our  offer  to  joyn  with  the  EngUsh,  and  there- 
fore they  went  back  into  their  own  Countrey,  and  I  know  they  ynll  make  no 
Warre ;  therefore  because  when  some  English  men  came  to  us,  Philip  and 
Quancqmn  sent  to  kill  them ;  but  I  said,  if  any  kill  them,  FU  kill  them.^ 

Sam  Sachem. 

ffriUen  by  Simon  Boshokum  Scribe.**  § 

ThirdLeOer 

«For  Mr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Gookiny  and  Mr.  Waban, 

Consider  of  this  I  entreat  you,  consider  of  this  great  businesse  that  is  done , 

and  my  wonder  concerning  Philip ;  but  his  name  is fVewesawanniL,^ 

he  engageth  all  the  people  that  were  none  of  his  subjects:  Then  when  I  was 
at  PenakookyJ^umpho  JoMiy  AUintyli  Sam  Nwmpho^  and  others  who  were  auCTy, 
and  Jstwnpho  very  much  angry  that  Philip  did  enffafe  so  many  people  to  bun ; 
and  A/umpho  said  it  were  a  very  good  deed  that  I  uiould  go  and  kill  him  that 

*  Thifl  surpasseth  any  thinr,  in  fupplication,  that  we  have,  from  the  poor  Indians.  The> 
wren  truly  nensible  of  their  oeplorahle  condition !  Little  to  subsist  upon-— the  nortbem  aiid 
«resiem  wilderness  so  full  of  their  native  enemies,  that  a  retreat  upon  those  hunting-grounds 
was  cut  ofi*— all  the  fishing  places  near  and  upon  the  coast  watched  by  their  successful 
enemy— hence  nothing  now  remained  but  to  try  the  effect  of  an  offer  of  unconditiouaJ  sub- 
mission ! — ^This  letter,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  language  of  the  warriors,  it 
was  the  language  of  the  Christian  Indians,  in  behalf  of  them  and  themselves. 

t  The  name  of  this  sachem  approaching  nearly  in  sound  to  that  of  the  place  since  called 
Worcester,  of  which  Sagamore-Jokn  was  chief,  almost  induces  the  belief  that  he  is  the  same. 
A  sachem  of  the  nameliaving  deeded  Worcester  to  the  whiles  in  I67I,  is  additional  proof. 
See  the  elaborate  history  of  that  town  by  Wm.  iMtcobtf  EIsq.»  now  in  coerse  of  publication. 

X  This  letter  will  be  regarded  as  an  aamirable  specimen  or  Indian  sentiment,  and  its  value 
IS  much  enhanced,  as  it  unfolds  truths  of  great  valu&— truths  thai  lay  open  the  situation  of 
things  at  this  period  that  will  be  gladly  received.  8am  was  a  magnanimous  sachem.  So 
was  Monaco.  We  doubt  if  any  thing  can  in  truth  be  brought  a^inst  either,  that  would  not 
comport  with  a  warrior  of  their  time,  but  they  did  not  come  within  the  limits  of  a  pardon 
offered  in  the  Proclamation  !  When  messengers  were  sent  to  treat  with  the  Indians  fi>r  the 
redemption  of  prisoners,  to  prevent  the  evil  such  negotiation  was  calculated  to  produce,  and 
which  Philipf  doubtless,  foresaw,  he  ordered  such  to  be  summarily  dealt  with.  QwmapokU 
was  suspected  for  a  spy.  and  Philip  had  ordered  him  to  be  lullecf,  but  Monaco  said,  ''  I  will 
kill  whomsoever  shall  kill  Quanaponit."  Bhothamm  aflerwards  said  the  same  when  visited 
by  Mr.  Hoar  and  Nepanet,  who  were  sent  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  Mr.  Rotclomdton'a  hm- 
ily.  **  If  any  kill  them,  I  will  kill  them,''  that  is,  he  would  kill  the  murderer.  But  these  kind 
offices  were  forgotten  in  the  days  of  terror ! 

f  The  same  person,  whose  name  to  the  last  letter  is  spelt  PoUoquam,  and  in  Book  ii.  Chap, 
vii.,  Betokam 

n  Tliis  stands  in  the  MS.  records,  WewoMotcanueU.    See  Book  iii.  Chap.  ii. 

IT  There  is  some  error  concerning  this  pc^rsou's  name.  Jolin  U.  Line  means  the  same  per> 
•on,  1  thmk,  in  Oookin*a  MS.  history.  See  Book  Ii.  Chap.  vii. ;  ar  account  of  several  otners 
kete  mentioned  may  there  also  be  found. 
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loyned  so  many  to  hinuelf  without  cause :  In  like  maDuer  1  said  so  toa 
Then  had  you  formerly  said  be  at  peace,  and  if  the  Council  had  sent  word 
to  kill  Philip  we  should  have  done  it:  then  let  us  clearly  speuk,  what  you 
and  we  shaU  da    O  let  it  be  so  speedily,  and  answer  us  clearly. 

PUMKAMUN, 
PONNAKPUKUN, 

ory  Jacob  Muttamakooo," 

"The  answer  the  Council  made  them,  was,  'That  treacherous  persons 
who  began  the  war  and  those  that  have  been  barbarously  bloody,  must  not 
expect  to  have  their  lives  spared,  but  others  that  have  been  drawn  into  the 
war,  and  acting  only  as  Souldiei's  submitting  to  be  without  arms,  and  to  live 
fiuietly  and  peaceably  for  the  future  shall  have  their  lives  spared.' " 

Sagamore  Sam  was  one  of  those  that  sacked  Lancaster,  10  February, 
1676.  His  Indian  name  was  at  one  time  Shofhammf  but  in  Philip's  war  h 
appears  to  have  been  changed  to  Uskaluhgun ;  at  leaist,  if  he  be  the  same,  it 
was  so  subscril>ed  bv  PeUr-jdhrOy  when  the  letter  was  sent  by  the  Indians  to 
the  English  about  the  exchange  of  Mrs.  Roidandaon  and  others,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  life  of  •YeponeC  He  was  hanged,  as  has  been  before  noted. 
Shoshanim  was  successor  to  Matthew,  who  succeeded  ShoUzru 

This  last-mentioned  sachem  is  probably  referred  to  by  the  author  quoted  in 
Mr.  Hwrau^aoiTs  curious  book.  In  the  summer  of  1652,  Reverend  John  Eliot 
intended  to  visit  the  Nashuas,  in  his  evangelical  capacity,  but  understanding 
there  was  war  in  that  direction  among  the  Indians,*  delayed  his  journey  for  a 
time.  The  sachem  of  Nashua,  hearing  of  Mr.  ElioVs  intention,  ^  took  20 
men,  armed  after  theur  manner,"  as  his  guard,  with  many  others,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  his  country.  And  my  author  adds,  "  this  was  a  long  journey 
into  the  wilderness  of  60  miles :  it  proved  very  wet  and  tedious,  so  that  he 
was  not  dry  three  or  four  da^s  together,  night  nor  day.**  f  One  of  the  Indians 
at  this  time  asked  Mr.  Eliot  wny  those  who  prayed  to  God  among  the 
English  loved  the  Indians  that  prayed  to  God  **  more  than  their  own  breth- 
ren." The  good  man  seemed  some  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  and  waived  the 
subject  by  several  scriptural  quotationa 

We  may  be  incorrect  in  the  supposition  that  the  sachem  who  conducted 
Mr.  Eliot  on  this  occasion  was  Sholany  as  perhaps  Paaaaconaway  would 
suit  the  time  as  well 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Friendly  Indians — Captaif  Amos — Pursues  Taloson  and  Penachason — Escapes  the 
slaughter  at  Powtucket — Commands  a  company  in  the  eastern  roar — Captain 
LiGUTFOOT — His  services  in  Philip's  roar — in  the  eastern  toar — Kettenawit— 
His  services — Quannapohit — His  important  services  as  a  spy — ^Mavtamp— 
Monaco — Nepanet — Employed  to  treat  with  the  enemy — Brings  letters  from  them^- 
Effects  an  exchange  ofprisoTurs — Peter  Conwat — Peter  £phraim. 

AMOS,  commonly  called  Captain  Jbnosy  was  a  Wampanoa^,  whose  residence 
was  about  Cape  Cod.  We  have  no  notice  of  him  until  PkdijPs  war,  at  which 
lime  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  English.  After  the  Plim- 
outh  people  had  found  that  Taloson  was  concerned  in  the  destruction  of 
Claries  garrison,  they  sought  for  some  friendly  Indians  who  would  under- 
take to  deliver  him  and  ms  abettors  into  their  hands.  Captain  *^mos  ten 
dered  his  services,  and  was  duly  commissioned  to  prosecute  the  enterprise, 

*  In  1G47,  three  Indians  were  killed  between  duaboog  and  Springrfield,  by  other  Indians. 
Tbe  next  year,  6ve  others  were  killed  about  midway  l^iween  Quaoaog  and  Lancaster.— 
Winthrop'i  Journal^  {Savage's  ed.)    Such  instances  were  common  amonr  the  Indians. 

t  Sure  ArgumenU  to  prove  that  the  Jews  inhabit  now  in  America^— E^-  Thomas  Thontic- 
rood,  4lo.  London,  16A1    Sir  Roger  L' Estrange  answered  this  book  by  another,  entitled 
THE  AiiERiCAirs  no  Jews. 
23« 
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and  to  take  into  that  service  any  of  bis  friends.  Meantime,  Taio$on  had  fled 
CO  Elizabeth  Island,  in  company  with  Penachason,  another  chief  who  was 
also  to  be  taken,  if  he  could  be  found.  This  Pmachason  was  probably  Tato- 
mnCs  brother's  son,  sometimes  called  7\>m,  who,  if  the  same,  was  also  at  the 
destroying  of  GarVs  garrison.  Yet  the  wily  chiefs  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
Captain  Amo9^  by  flying  from  that  region  into  the  Nipmuks*  country,  where 
they  joined  Pkdip, 

To  encourage  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  Indians,  to 
execute  their  commission,  it  was  ordered,  mat  in  case  they  captured  and 
brought  in  either  Taios(m  or  Pendchason,  "they  may  expect  for  their  reward, 
for  each  of  them  four  coats,  and  a  coat  apiece  for  every  other  Indian  that 
shall  prove  merchantable." 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  the  horrid  catastrophe  of 
Captain  Peirse  and  his  men  at  PawtuckeL  Captain  ^mo$  escaped  that 
.Ireadful  slaughter.  He  fought  tlicre  with  20  of  his  warriors,  and  when 
Captain  Peine  was  shot  down  bv  a  hall  which  wounded  him  in  the  thigh, 
tie  stood  bv  his  side,  and  defended  him  as  lon^  as  there  was  a  gleam  of 
ho|)e.  At  length,  seeing  neariy  all  his  friends  slam,  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind  he  made  his  escape,  by  the  following  subtle  stratagem : — 

ATanurUtnooi's  warriors  had  blackened  their  faces,  which  Captain  •^mos  had 
ol)8erved,  and  by  means  of  powder  contrived  to  discolor  his  own  unobserved 
by  them.  When  he  had  done  tlii<s  lie  managed,  bv  a  dextrous  manoeuvre, 
to  i)ass  among  the  enemy  for  one  of  them,  and  by  these  means  escaped. 

What  were  Captain  Amo^s  other  acts  in  this  war,  if  any,  we.  have  not 
learned ;  nor  do  we  meet  again  wJtli  him  until  1689.  In  that  year,  he  went 
with  CoL  Church  against  the  eastern  Lidians  and  French,  in  which  expedi- 
tion he  also  had  the  command  of  a  company.  Chxtrch  arrived  with  his 
forces  in  Sept  at  Casco,  now  Portland,  and,  having  landed  secretly  under 
cover  of  the  night,  surprised,  on  the  following  mornmg,  about  four  hundred 
Indians,  who  hml  come  to  destroy  the  place.  Althou^  the  Indians  did  not 
receive  much  damage,  yet,  Governor  SuUivan  says,*  the  whole  eastern  country 
was  saved  by  the  tmiely  arrival  of  this  expedition.  In  the  fight  at  Casco, 
21  Sentember,  eight  of  the  English  were  killed  and  manv  woimded.  Two  of 
Captain  Amos's  men  were  badly  wounded,  and  Swn  JnoseSj  another  friendly 
Indian,  was  killed.  There  was  another  Indian  company  zn  this  expedition, 
commanded  by  Captain  Dcmid,  out  of  which  one  man  was  killed,  who  was 
of  Yarmouth  on  Cape  Codf 

LiGHTFOOT,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sogkonotes,  distinguished  in  PhU^'s 
war,  was  also  in  the  service  under  Church  at  Casco ;  a  memorable  expedition, 
on  more  than  one  account  One  circumstance  we  will  name,  as  it  well  nigh 
{iroved  the  ruin  of  the  undertaking.  When,  on  the  following  morning,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  forces,  the  attack  was  becun,  it  was,  to  the  inexpressible 
surprise  of  the  English,  found,  that  tlie  buOets  were  much  larger  than  the 
calibre  of  their  guns.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
occurrence,  and  great  blame  was  chargeable  somewhere.  In  this  wretched 
dilemma,  the  fight  having  already  beguu.  Church  set  some  at  work  making 
(he  bullets  into  slugs,  by  which  resort  he  was  able  to  continue  the  fight  It 
being  high  water  at  the  time,  an  estuary  separated  the  battle-^und  from  the 
town.  The  bullets  were  to  be  carried  to  the  army  engaged,  m  buckets,  after 
being  hammered.  When  the  first  recruit  of  slugs  was  made  ifp.  Colonel 
Chitrch  ran  with  it  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  not  caring  to  venture  himself  to 
wade  across,  called  to  those  on  the  other  side  to  send  some  one  to  take  it  over 
to  the  army.  None  appeared  but  lAehtfooL  This  Indian  dextrously  repnsse<l 
the  estuary,  with  a  quantity  of  powder  U|»on  his  head,  and  a  "  kettle"  of  bul- 
lets in  each  hand,  and  thus  the  fight  was  maintained,  and  tlie  enemy  put  to 
flight 

In  Philip's  war,  LightfooCs  exploits  were  doubtless  very  numerous,  but  few 
of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  He  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  English,  at 
Atvashonk^s  gre&i  dance  at  Buzzard's  Bay,  already  mentioned.  When  LitiU- 
tyn  was  taken  at  Cushnet,  in  1676,  Lightfoot  was  sent  with  him  to  what  is 

*  Hist.  District  of  Maitie,  lOi.  i  MS.  L>Uor  nf  Captain  Basset  of  Uie  expeditioa 
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now  called  Paimer^M  Idandy  near  the  moutli  of  Cushnet  River,  where  he  lield 
him  in  ffuard  until  he  could  be  safely  conducted  to  Plimouth.  About  the 
time  Mum^n  was  killed,  and  PhUtp^M  wife  and  son  were  taken,  Church 
gave  him  a  captain's  commission,  after  which  he  made  several  successful 
expeditions* — ^We  now  pass  to  characters  hi^erto  less  known,  though  perhaps 
of  more  ihterest 

Very  little  was  known  of  certain  important  characters  among  the  friendiv 
Indians  of  Massachusetts,  which  should  have  by  no  means  been  overlooke<i, 
until  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Oookm^i  manuscript  history  of  the  praying 
Indians,  not  long  since,  and  to  which  we  have  often  referred  already.  We 
shall,  therefore,  devote  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter  to  their  history 

JOB  KATTEN  ANIT  seems  first  to  demand  attention.  He  was  a  Christian 
Indian,  and  lived  some  time  at  Natick,  but  was  at  one  time  a  preacher  at 
Magunkog,  and  belonged  originally,  we  believe^  to  HassanamesiL  However 
that  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  he  lived  there  in  the  beginning  of  PhUifa 
war,  when  that  chiePs  men  made  a  descent  upon  the  place,  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  away  those  Christian  Indians  prisoners.  Job  made  his  escape 
fit)m  them  at  this  time,  and  came  in  to  the  £ngliBh  at  Mendon.  He  had  still 
three  children  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  he  was  willing  to  run  any  venture 
to  release  them.  He  therefore  applied  for  and  obtained  a  pass,  assuring  him 
safety,  provided  that,  in  his  return,  he  should  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish scouts.  Besides  liberating  his  children,  considerable  hopes  were  enter- 
tained, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  furnish  information  of^  the  enemv.  It 
unfortunatelv  happened,  that,  before  he  had  passed  the  frontier,  he  rell  in 
with  some  English  soldiers,  who  treated  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  an  enemy, 
even  taking  from  him  his  clothes  and  gim,  sending  him  to  the  governor  of 
Boston ;  ^  who,  more  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people  than  for  any  offence 
conunitted,"  assigned  him  to  me  common  jail,  where  he  suffered  exceedingly ; 
himself  and  many  others  being  crowded  into  a  narniw  and  filthy  place.  Af- 
ter about  three  weeks,  he  was  taken  out  and  sent  to  Deer  Island.  The  clam- 
ors of  the  people  were  indeed  high  at  this  time,  and  many  accused  Major 
Gookin^  who  gave  him  the  pass,  of  being  guilty  of  fiirnishing  the  enemy  with 
intelligence. 

Alter  the  Narragansct  fight,  19  December,  1675,  the  English  were  veiy 
anxious  to  gain  informntion  relative  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  accorcf- 
ingly  instructed  Major  Gookin  to  use  his  endeavors  to  employ  some  friendly 
Indian  spies ;  who,  after  considerable  negotiation  among  those  at  Deer  Island, 
engaged  Job  again,  and  James  Qwmnajaohity  alias  Qttanapavg,  Their  reward 
was  to  be^/bepounds  apiece !  They  aeparted  upon  this  service  before  day, 
the  SOth  of  December,  and,  during  their  mission,  behaved  with  great  pru- 
dence, and  brought  valuable  information  to  the  English  on  their  return ;  but 
which,  fitmi  intestine  bickerings  among  the  English,  turned  to  small 
account. 

Jamea  ^uannapokU  returned  24th  of  January  followinff,  neariy  worn  out  and 
famished ;  having  travelled  about  80  miles  in  that  cold  season,  upon  snow* 
shoes,  the  snow  being  very  deep.  The  information:  which  he  gave  was  writ- 
ten down  by  Major  Oookiru*  Among  other  matters,  he  stated  that  the  ene- 
my had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  difterent  places,  proliably  near  Scattacook ; 
and  many  others,  including  the  Nipmuks,  about  Menumesse.  The  Narrn- 
gansets  had  not  yet  joined  Philip  openly,  but  while  Ja$ne$  and  Job  were  among 
the  Nipmuks,  messengers  arrived  m>m  Narraganset  which  gave  them  much 
^oy,  for  they  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  join  them  and  Philip  in  prosecut- 
mg  the  war.  They  said  their  loss  in  the  great  swamp  fight  was  small.  In 
three  weeks,  James  learned,  they  would  assault  Lancaster,  which  accordingly 
came  to  pass,  upon  the  very  day  which  he  said  thev  intended  it  lie 
learned  and  thus  divulged  their  plans  to  a  great  extent  A  circumstance  now 
occurred  which  oblig^ed  him  to  make  his  escape,  which  was  this:  He  found  a 
friend  and  protector  in  Mautamp,\  one  of  the  Nipmuk  chiefs,  who,  it  seems, 

*  The  same  published  in  Coll.  Mass,  Hist.  8oc.  1.  vi.  209—908. 

t  The  same,  probably^  called  Netaumo.  who  was  aAerwards  execated  at  Boston,  at  tbt 
tame  time  with  0agamore»sam,    See  Humrd,  36. 
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iu tended  shortly  to  visit  PhUip ;  and  insisted  that  QuannapokU  should  ac« 
company  him,  and  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  he  was  able  to  elude  the 
vi^lant  eye  of  MatUamp,  and  make  his  escape,  which,  however,  was  effected 
only  by  a  cunning  stratagem,  as  follows: — ^He  told  Mautampthai  he  bad 
fought  against  Philip  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that  Philip  knew 
him,  and  that,  unless  he  could  go  to  him  with  some  important  trophy,  Philip 
would  not  believe  him,  and  would  immediately  kill  him.  And  moreover, 
TStkaptwiUin  had  privately  told  him  that  Philip  had  given  out  word  that  cer- 
taiu  praying  Indians  should  be  sought  after,  and,  if  possible,  seized  and 
brought  to  him;  for  he  wanted  to  put  them  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner,  with 
iiis  own  hands,  and  that  he  was  one  of  thenu  He  therefore  told  Mautamp 
lliat  he  would  go,  in  the  first  place,  and  kill  some  English,  and  take  their 
heads  along  with  him,  and  then  he  should  consider  himself  safe.  This 
being  consented  to,  be  lost  no  time  in  retracing  his  steps  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  English. 

He  mentions  Monoco,  or  One-eyed^ohny  as  a  great  captain  among  the  ene- 
my, who  also  treated  him  kindly,  and  entertained  him  \n  his  wigwam  during 
his  stay  there ;  they  being  old  acquaintance,  having  served  together  in  their 
wars  against  the  Mohawks,  ten  years  before.* 

And  here  also  Mr.  (hokin  gives  a  favorable  accoimt  of  Monaco,  PkUip  had 
ordered  that  the  persons  above  named  should  be  brought  to  him,  if  taken 
alive,  ''that  he  might  put  them  to  some  tormenting  death,  which  had  hOhttio 
l>cen  prevented  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  great  captain  aniong  tneiii, 
named  JoknrxaUhrimt'eytj  belonging  to  Nashua,!  who  had  civilly  treated  and 
protected  James^  and  entertained  him  at  his  wigwam,  all  the  rime  of  his 
beinff  there."  t 

Jbo  was  requested  to  come  away  with  Quatuqwhity  but  saw  no  way  of 
getting  away  his  children,  which  was  a  mam  object  with  him.  He  knew, 
too,  that  James  could  give  all  the  information  thev  both  possessed  at  that 
period,  and  not  considering  himself  in  imminent  danger,  preferred  to  tarry 
longer. 

At  Wanexit,  or  Manexit,  they  fell  in  with  seven  Indians,  who  (ook  them 
and  conveyed  them  al)out  twenty  miles,  across  the  path  leading  to  Connecti- 
cut, northward  from  Quabaog.  These  were  some  of  the  Quahmsits  and 
Segunesits.  At  this  place  were  three  towns  which  contained  about  300 
warriors  well  armed.  Here  tliey  were  threatened  with  death,  their  mission 
beinff  truly  guessed.  But  going  to  the  wigwam  of  One-tyeA-jokoy  ^  Sagamore 
of  Nashua,"  or  ^fonooo,  he  charged  his  gtin  and  said,  ''I  will  kill  whom- 
soever shall  kill  ^uanapohiL^^  Some  said  he  had  killed  one  of  PhUiv's 
counsellors  ||  at  Mount  Hope,  and  Philip  had  hired  some  to  kill  him ;  also 
James  Speen,  Andrew  PUimyy  Captain  Hunter,  Thomas  Quanapohitj  and  Peter 
Ephndm,  On  being  ordered  to  visit  PhUiv,  ^Job  and  he  pretftnded  to  go  out 
a  hunting,  killed  tlu*ee  dear  quickly,  ana  perceiving  they  were  dogged  by 
some  other  Indians,  went  over  a  pond  ajid  lay  in  a  swamp  till  before  day,  and 
when  they  had  prayed  together  he  ran  away."  Job  was  to  return  to  the 
enemy,  and  tell  them  that  fames  ran  away  because  they  had  tlireatened  to 
kill  him.  Job,  not  being  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  concluded  to 
remain  longer  for  the  end  of  ransoming  his  children,  as  we  have  said.  He 
returned  to  the  English  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  said,  as 
James  had  before,  that  on  the  next  day  Lancaster  would  be  attacked,  for  he 
knew  about  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  already  on  their  march,  and  it 
so  resulted.  He  further  informed  the  English,  that  the  enemy  would  shortly 
attack  Medfield,  Groton,  Marlborough,  and  other  places,  and  that  the  Nar- 
rafansets  had  joined  Philip  and  the  Niprouks. 

While  James  was  there,  <<  a  Narraganset  brought  to  them  one  English  head : 
they  shot  at  him,  and  said  the  Narragansets  were  the  English  friends  all  last 

*  or  this  war  we  have  ffiven  an  account  in  Book  II.  chap.  III. 

t  Called  sagamore  of  Nashua,  in  the  ColUm  fiuaaucripis. 

t  Hist.  Praying  Indians.  $  Cotton  Manuscripts. 

y  Referring  probably,  to  Tbebs.    See  Book  III.  ebap.  II. 
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summer.    Afterwards  two  messengers   came   with   twelve  beads,  craving 
their  assistance,  they  then  accepted  them."  * 

Before  he  lefl  the  enemy,  he  appointed  a  place  of  safety  for  his  children, 
and  smidry  others  of  his  mends,  captured  at  Hassanamesit,  where  he  wouhl 
afterwards  meet  and  conduct  them  to  the  English.  He  therefore  petitiont  d 
the  council  for  liberty  to  meet  them,  which  was  granted.  But  he  now  had 
new  difficulties  to  encounter,  owing  to  **  the  rude  temper  of  those  times,"  as 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  that  a^e  expressed  it  f  Although  both  these  men 
had  acquitted  themselves  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  who 
sent  them  forth,  yet  the  populace  accused  them  of  giving  information  to  tlie 
enemy,  and  that  they  were  secretly  their  advisers,  or  else  they  had  not 
r3tumed  in  safety ;  to  appease  which  they  were  confined  again  to  the  island. 
This  so  interfered  with  the  time  set  by  Job  to  meet  his  children  and  friends, 
that  great  sufferings  overtook  them,  as  well  as  himself;  and  he  knew  rtot 
that  ever  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  his  children  again.  But  it 
much  sooner  happened,  no  doubt,  than  he  expected,  although  in  an  indirect 
way.  About  the  time  he  was  sent  to  the  island,  a  vote  passed  in  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  to  raise  an  army  of  six  hundred  men,  and  Major 
Thomas  Savcige  was  applied  to,  to  conduct  them  in  the  war.  He  refused, 
unless  he  comd  have  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  from  the  island  for  assist- 
ants. On  a  messenger  being  sent  among  them,  six  of  their  principal  and 
bravest  men  volunteered  in  that  service,  among  whom  was  Job  KattenanU, 
The  army  marched  about  the  first  of  March,  lw5,  O.  S.  But  when  at  Marl- 
borough, Job  got  Uberty  of  Major  Sava^  and  Major-general  Denison,  to 
attempt  the  finding  of  his  friends  and  chddren,  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  near  Hassanamesit.  When  it  was  known  to  Captain  Mostly,  he  behaved 
himself  very  unbecoming  towards  the  commanding  officer,  and  nothing  but 
his  popularity  with  the  army  saved  his  reputation.  Indeed,  his  conduct 
seems  quite  as  reprehensible  as  that  of  a  more  modem  Indian  hunter  in  the 
Floridas,  which  all  firiends  of  humanity  joined  to  condemn.  Mosdy,  it 
appears,  would  place  no  confidence  in  any  Indian,  and  doubtless  thought  he 
was  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He  urged  that  it  was  a 
most  impolitic  measure  to  suffer  any  Indian  to  go  away  at  this  time,  knowing 
their  natural  treacherousness ;  and  he  doubted  not  but  Job  (although  a  tried 
friend)  would  inform  the  enemy  of  the  approach  of  the  army,  which  would 
frustiate  all  their  designs.  The  great  ascendency  which  this  officer  held  in 
the  army  can  best  be  understood  by  a  simple  statement  of  tlie  fact,  that  Major 
Savage  and  General  Denison  were  obhged  to  send  after  Job  before  the 
soldiery  would  cease  their  clamors.  Captain  fVadsworth  and  Captain  Syll, 
accompanied  by  James  Quanru^kit,  went  in  pursuit  with  the  utmost  speed. 
But  they  did  not  overtake  him,  and  he  soon  returned  to  the  army  without 
finding  his  friends;  they,  fit>m  fear  of  discovery,  having  changed  their 
place,  the  time  having  been  much  longer  than  was  set,  and  their  consequent  i 
sufiferings  were  indescribable. 

We  shall  only  add  here  concerning  them,  that  they  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  party  of  English,  who  treated  them  in  a  savage  manner, 
taking  every  thing  from  them.  But  when  they  were  brought  to  Major 
Savagey  he  treated  them  kindly,  and  had  them  sent  to  Boston,  all  except  four, 
who  ran  away  fi-om  Marlborough,  where  thev  stopped  for  the  night,  from 
the  fear  of  being  murdered,  some  of  the  people  so  abused  and  insulted  them. 
Vbout  two  mouths  after  that,  they  were  found  and  brought  in  by  A/epand 
Finally,  Job  recovered  all  his  children,  and,  marrying  again,  lived  happily. 
His  wife  was  one  of  those  whom  he  had  managed  to  deliver  out  of^  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  at  such  hazard  and  paina  She  had,  during  their  wan- 
derings, nursed  and  kept  alive  his  cliildren,  one,  especially,  which  was  yery 
young. 

When  the  Hassanamesits  went  off  with  the  enemy,  James  QuannapokU 
was  in  the  neighborhood  with  the  English  forces.  Captain  Syll  sent  out  a 
scout,  and  Jam/es  and  Elizer  Pegin  accompanied.    Seven  of  the  enemy  were . 

•  CoUoD  Manutciipts. 

t  Major  DanUl  Oookin,  who  was  at  least  a  htiudred  yean  in  advance  of  that  age. 
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80on  discorered,  one  of  whom  was  leading  an  Enjflish  piiaoner.  Tbey 
discovered  the  English  scout,  and  fled.  /cEmet  and  £/tzer  pursued  them,  and 
recovered  the  prisoner,  whose  name  was  Chrittopher  Muawn,  who  had  been 
taken  from  Marlborough.    Jamts  also  took  one  of  the  enemy's  guns.* 

The  English  having,  by  means  of  spies,  as  in  the  preceding  life  we  have 
stated,  learned  the  state  of  feelinff  among  their  enemies,  felt  themselves 
prepared,  as  the  spring  of  1676  advanced,  to  make  overtures  to  them  for 
peace,  or  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  both,  as  they  might  be  found  inclined. 

Tom  Nepanet  was  fixed  upon  as  plenipotentiary  in  this  business.  And, 
although  ui^ustly  suffering  with  many  of  his  brethren  upon  a  bleak  island 
in  Boston  harbor,  consented,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  proceed  to 
meet  the  Indians  in  the  western  wilderness,  in  the  service,  and  for  the 
lienefit,  of  those  who  had  caused  his  sufierings. 

J^epand  set  out,  8  April,  1676,  to  make  overtures  to  the  enemy  for  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners,  esiNscially  the  family  of  Mr.  RowUmdawi,  which  vnis  taken 
at  Lancaster,  retumea  on  the  12  following,  with  a  written  answer  from  the 
enemy,  say ing,^ff>nou  give  onMi^er  hy  this  one  many  hut  if  you  like  tny  annoer 
sent  one  nwre  man  hendes  this  one  Tom  Nepan^et,  and  smawUh  all  true  heart 
and  toith  all  your  mind  hy  two  mtn ;  because  you  know  and  we  know  your  heart 
great  sorrounul  unih  crying  for  your  lost  many  many  hundred  man  and  aU  your 
housf  and  all  your  land  and  womcm  child  and  cattle  as  all  your  thing  that  you 
have  lost  and  on  your  hojckside  stand. 

Signed  by    Sam,  iSocAem, 
KcT^iUEN,  and 
QuANOHiT,  Sagamores* 
Pekr  lethro,  scribe. 

At  the  same  time,  and  1  conclude  in  the  same  letter,  they  wrote  a  few 
words  to  others,  as  follows :  ^Mr,  Rowlandson,  your  wife  and  all  your  chUdis 
weU  but  one  dye.  Your  sister  is  well  and  her  3  child.  John  Kittell,  your  wife 
and  all  your  child  is  all  weU^  and  all  them  prisoners  taken  at  J^amia  is  aU 
welL 

Mr,  Rowlandson,  se  your  loving  sister  Ms  hand  f)  Hanah. 
,^nd  old  Ketlel  toif  his  hand.  + 

Brs,lher  Rowlandson,  pray  send  %re  pound  of  Tobacco  for  me,  if  you  can  my 
lovirw;  husband  prey  send  thre  pound  of  tobacco  for  me. 

"  This  writing  by  your  enemw»— Samuel  Uskattuhgun  and  Gunrashit,  two 
Indian  sagamores,^ 

Mrs.  RowUmdsony  in  her  account  of  **The  Sixteenth  Remove,''  relates,  that 
when  they  had  waded  over  Baauaugf  River,  "Quickly  there  came  up  to  us 
an  Indian  who  informed  them  that  f  must  go  to  Wachuset  to  my  master,  for 
tliere  ii'bs  a  letter  come  from  the  council  to  the  sagffamores  about  redeeming 
the  captives,  and  that  there  would  be  another  in  14  days,  and  that  I  must  be 
there  ready."!  This  was  doubtless  after  the  letter  just  recorded  had  been 
sent  to  the  English.  **  About  two  days  afler,"  Mrs.  R,  continues, « came  a 
company  of  Indians  to  us,  near  30,  all  on  horseback.  My  heart  skipt  within 
me,  thinking  they  had  been  Englishmen,  at  the  first  sight  of  them :  For  they 
were  dressed  in  English  apparel,  with  hats,  white  neck-cloths,  and  sashes 
about  their  waists,  and  ribbons  upon  their  shoulders.  But  when  they  came 
near,  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  lovely  faces  of  Christians,  and 
the  foul  looks  of  those  heathen,  which  much  damp^  my  spirits  again."  § 

Having,  afler  great  distress,  arrived  at  Wachuset,  our  authoress  adds, 
**Then  came  Tom  and  Peter  with  the  second  letter  fit)m  the  council,  about 
the  captives."    "  I  asked  them  how  my  husband  did,  and  all  my  friends  and 

*  OookMs  MS.  Hist.  Chrisuaii  Indians. 

t  Or  Payquase,  uow  Miller's  River.  Its  confluenee  with  the  Conneciicut  is  between 
Northfield  and  Montague. 

t  Narrative  of  her  Captivity,  69. 

\  Ibid.  60.  The  regimentals  in  which  they  were  now  tricked  oat,  were  probably  takes 
Grom  the  English  whom  tiiey  had  killed  in  batUe. 
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acquaintance.  They  said  they  were  well,  but  venr  melancholy."  They 
brought  her  two  biscuits  and  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The  tobacco  she  cave  to 
the  udians,  and,  when  it  was  all  gone,  one  threatened  her  because  she  had 
no  more  to  give;  probably  not  l&lieving  her.  She  told  him  when  her 
husband  came,  she  would  ffive  him  some.  <*  Hang  him,  rogue,  says  he,  1 
will  knock  out  his  brains,  if  he  comes  here."  ^  Again,  at  the  same  breath, 
they  would  say,  if  there  should  come  an  hundred  without  euns  they  would 
do  them  no  hurt.  So  unstable  and  like  madmen  they  were?  *  There  had 
been  something  talked  about  Mr.  Rotdand$on^s  going  himself  to  ransom  his 
wife,  but  she  says  she  dared  not  send  for  him,  *^  for  tliere  was  little  more 
trust  to  them  than  to  the  master  they  served."  • 

Mpanet  learned  by  the  enemy  that  they  lost  in  the  fight  when  Capt  Peirst 
was  killed,  "  scores  of  their  men  that  sabbath  day."  \ 

As  they  refused  to  treat  with  Tom  Mpanet  alone,  Peter  Conway  was  joined 
with  him  on  a  second  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  which  led  to  several 
others,  to  which  some  English  ventured  to  add  themselves,  which  r^ulted  in 
ihe  redemption  of  Mrs.  jSnciandson  and  several  others. 

"  When  the  letter  was  come,  (says  Mrs.  it),  the  saggamoaes  met  to  consult 
about  the  captives,  and  called  me  to  them,  to  inquire  how  much  my  husband 
would  give  to  redeem  me :  When  I  came  and  sat  down  among  them,  as  I  v^^as 
wont  to  do,  as  their  manner  is :  Then  they  bid  me  stand  up,  and  said  they 
toere  the  general  court.  They  bid  me  speak  what  I  thought  he  would  ^ve. 
Now  knowing  that  all  that  we  had  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  I  was  m  a 

Seat  strait"  J  She  ventured,  however,  to  say  £20,  and  Tom  and  Peter  bore 
e  offer  to  Boston. 

Of  their  return  the  same  writer  proceeds :  "  On  a  sabbath  day,  the  sun 
being  about  an  hour  high  in  the  afternoon,  came  Mr  John  Hoar,  (the  council 
permitting  him,  and  his  own  forward  spirit  inclining  him,)  together  vnth  tlie 
two  fore-mentioned  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter,  with  the  third  letter  from  the 
council.  When  they  came  near,  I  was  abroad ;  they  presently  called  me  in, 
and  bid  me  sit  down,  and  not  stir.  Then  they  catched  up  their  guns  and 
away  thev  ran,  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at  hand,  and  the  guns  went  off 
apace.  I  manifested  some  great  trouble,  and  asked  them  what  was  tlie 
matter.  I  told  them  I  thought  they  had  killed  the  Englishman ;  (for  they 
had  in  the  mean  time  told  me  that  an  Englishman  had  come  ;)  they  said,  Ab, 
they  shot  over  his  horse,  and  under,  and  before  his  horse,  and  they  pushed  him  this 
wcnj  and  that  tvay,  at  their  pkasurt,  showing  him  what  thet  could  do."  § 

They  would  not  at  first  suffer  her  to  see  Mr.  Boar,  but  when  they  had 

rified  their  tantalizing  whim  sufficiently,  she  was  permitted  to  see  him. 
brought  her  a  pound  of  tobacco,^  which  she  sold  for  nine  shillings,  "  The 
next  morning,  Mr.  Hoar  invited  the  sag^amores  to  dinner;  but  when  we 
went  to  get  it  readv,  we  found  they  had  stolen  the  greatest  part  of  the  provis- 
ions Mr.  Hoar  had  brought  And  we  may  see  the  wonderful  power  of  God, 
in  that  one  passage,  in  that,  when  there  was  such  a  number  of  them  together, 
and  so  greedy  of  a  little  sood  food,  and  no  English  there  but  Mr.  Hoar  and 
myself,  that  there  they  did  not  knock  us  on  the  head,  and  take  what  we  had  ; 
there  being  not  only  some  provision,  but  also  trading  cloth,  a  part  of  tlie 
20  pounds  agreed  upon :  But  instead  of  doing  us  any  mischief^  they  seemed 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  fact,  and  said  it  was  the  matchit  [bad]  Indians  tliat 
did  it."  D 

It  IS  now  certain  that  this  ne^dation  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
final  overthrow.  For  before  this  time  the  Pokanokets  and  Narragansetts 
went  hand  in  hand  against  their  common  enemy,  and  they  were  the  most 
powerful  tribes.  This  parleying  with  the  English  was  so  detestable  to  Philip, 
that  a  separation  took  place  amons  these  tnbes  m  consequence,  and  he  and 
the  Narraffansets  separated  themselves  from  the  Nipmuks,  and  other  inland 
tribes,  and  went  off  to  their  own  countrv.  This  was  the  reason  they  were 
so  easily  subdued  afler  the  8e])aration  took  place. 


"  Narrative  ofber  Captivity,  64,  bb,  f  Maauscripts  of  Rev.  /.  Cotton, 

X  Narrative,  td  jttoro,  6a.  |  Ibid.  71,  72.  |  Ibid.  72,  73. 
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It  wfui  tlirougb  J^epanefs  means  that  a  party  of  English,  under  Captain 
Henchman,  were  enabled  to  surprise  a  body  of  his  countrymen  at  Wesliakom  • 
Ponds  near  Lancaster,  30  May,  1676.  Following  in  a  track  pointed  out  by 
^Yepand,  the  Lidians  were  ^len  upon  while  fishing,  and,  being  entirely  ud« 
prepared,  seven  were  killed,  and  29  taken,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

PETER-EPHRAIM  and  ANDREW-PITYME  were  also  two  other 
considerably  distinpiished  Nipmuk  Indians.  Thev  rendered  much  service 
to  the  English  in  JPhilip's  war.  They  went  out  in  /anuary,  1676,  and  brought 
in  many  of  the  Nipnets,  who  had  endeavored  to  shelter  tlieinselves  under 
Uncos.  But,  Mr.  Hvhhwrd  observes,  that  Uncos,  having  "shabbed  "  them  off, 
"they  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  [1676,]  brought  in  to  Boston, 
nianv  of  them,  by  PeUr-qphratm  and  Jindrexo-pitymt,^  Ephratm  conmianded 
an  Indian  company,  and  had  a  commission  from  government.  The  news 
tliat  many  of  the  enemy  were  doing  mischief  about  Rehoboth  caused  a  party 
of  English  of  Medfield  to  march  out  to  their  relief;  Ephratm  went  with 
them,  with  his  company,  which  consisted  of  29.  The  snow  being  deep,  the 
English  soon  grew  discouraged,  and  returned,  but  Captain  Ephratm  contuuied 
the  march,  and  cime  upon  a  body  of  them,  encamped,  in  the  night  Early 
the  next  morning,  he  successfully  surrounded  them,  and  offered  them  quar- 
ter. "Eight  resolute  fellows  reuised,  who  were  presently  shot;"  the  others 
yielded,  and  were  brought  in,  being  in  number  42.  Otlier  minor  exploits  of 
this  Indian  captain  are  recorded. 

THOMAS  QUANAPOHIT,  called  also  Rumney-marsh^  was  a  brother  of 
James,  and  was  also  a  Christian  Indian.  In  the  beginning  of  hostUities 
against  Philip,  Major  Gookin  received  orders  to  raise  a  company  of  praying 
Indians  to  ue  employed  against  him.  This  company  was  immediately 
raised,  and  consisted  of  52  men,  who  were  conducted  to  Mount  Hope  by 
Captain  Iscuk  Johnson.  Quanapohit  was  one  of  these.  The  officers  under 
whom  tliey  served  testified  to  their  credit  as  faithful  soldiers ;  yet  many  of 
the  army,  officers  and  men,  tried  all  in  their  power  to  bring  them  into  disre« 
pute  with  the  country.  Such  proceedings,  we  should  naturally  conclude, 
would  tend  much  to  dishearten  those  friendly  Indians ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tliey  used  every  exertion  to  win  the  affections  of  their  oppressors.  Qvana- 
pomt,  with  the  other  two,  received  from  government  a  reward  for  the  scalps 
which  they  brought  in.  Though  not  exactly  in  order,  yet  it  must  be  men- 
tioned, that  when  Tliomas  was  out,  at  or  near  Swansey,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  he  by  accident  had  one  of  his  hands  shot  off  He  was  one  of  the 
troopers,  and  carried  a  gun  of  remarkable  length.  The  weather  being  ex- 
cessively hot,  his  horse  was  very  uneasy,  being  disturbed  by  flies,  and  struck 
the  lock  of  the  gun  as  the  breech  rested  upon  the  ground,  and  caused  it  to 
^'o  ofT^  which  horribly  mangled  the  hand  that  held  it ;  and,  notwithstanding 
it.was  a  longtime  in  getting  well,  yet  he  rendered  great  service  in  the  war 
afterward.  The  account  of^one  si^al  exploit  having  been  preserved,  shall 
here  be  related.  While  Captain  Henchman  was  in  the  enemy's  counuy,  he 
made  an  excursion  from  Hassanamesit  to  Packachoog,  which  lies  about  ten 
miles  north-west  from  it  Meeting  here  with  no  enemy,  he  marched  again 
lor  Hassanamesit ;  and  having  got  a  few  miles  on  his  way,  discovered  that 
he  had  lost  a  tin  case,  which  contained  his  commission,  and  other  instructionsi 
He  therefore  despatched  Thomas  and  two  Englishmen  in  search  of  it  They 
made  no  discovery  of  the  lost  article  until  they  came  in  sight  of  an  old  wig- 
wam at  Packachoog,  where,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  they  discovered  some 
of  the  enemy  in  possession  of  it  They  were  but  a  few  rods  from  them,  and 
bfiing  so  few  in  nnmber,  that  to  have  given  them  battle  would  have  been 
desperate  in  the  extreme,  as  neither  of  them  was  armed  for  such  an  occasion  ; 
stratagem,  therefore,  could  only  save  them.  The  wigwam  was  situated  upon 
an  eminence  ;  and  some  were  standing  in  the  door,  when  they  approached, 
who  discovered  them  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  One  presented  his 
gun,  but,  the  weather  being  stormy,  it  did  not  go  off.  At  this  moment  our 
chie^  looking  back,  called,  and  made  many  gestures,  as  though  he  were  dis- 
|K)ting  of  a  large  force  to  encompass  them.    At  this  manoeuvre  they  all  fled 

*  Roger  Wiiliams  sett  down  «ea  as  the  defioition  of  Wechiaam* 
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being  six  in  number,  leaving  our  heroes  to  pursue  their  object.  Thus  their 
preservation  was  due  to  wianapokU ;  and  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  they 
were  in  so  far  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence.  Captain  QuanapokU  had 
himself  only  a  pistol,  and  one  of  his  men  a  gun  without  a  flint,  and  tlie 
other  no  gun  at  alL* 

It  was  about  the  time  these  events  occurred,  that  Captain  Tom,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  his  daughter,  and  two  children,  were  taken  bv  a  scout  sent  out 
by  Captain  Henchman,  about  10  miles  south-east  of  Marlborough.  They  appear 
to  have  been  taken  on  the  11  June,  and  on  the  26  of  the  same  month  Captain 
Tom  was  executed. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Of  the  Indians  in  Jfew  Hampshire  and  Maine  previous  to  their  wars  toilh  the  whites — 
DominioTis  of  the  hashaba — Perishes  in  war — Fassaconawat — His  dominions — 
His  last  speech  to  his  people — His  life — His  daughter  marries  Winnapurket — Peti- 
tions the  cotartjof  Massachusetts — Lands  allotted  to  him — English  send  a  force  to 
disarm  him — Their  fears  of  his  enmity  ur\founded — they  seize  and  ilUreat  his  son — 
He  escapes — Passaconaway  delivers  his  armSj  and  makes  peace  toith  the  English — 
Traditions  concerning — L{fe  of  Wanwalahcet — His  situatian  in  Philip's  war — 
Messengers  and  letters  sent  him  by  the  English — Leaves  his  residence — His  humanity 
— Fate  of  JosiAH  Nouxl — IVannalancet  returns  to  his  country — His  lands  seized 
in  his  aisenu — He  again  retires  into  the  wiUlerness — Mosely  destroys  his  village. 
4^. — Imprisoned  for  debt — Favors  Christianity — jjf  specM — Wehakowhowit, 
sachem  of  Jfew  Hampshire — Robikhood — His  sales  of  land  in  Maine — MoNquiNX 
— Kbxnebis — AssiMiNAsquA — Abbigadasset — 77tetr  residences  and  sales  oflantl 
— Melancholy  fate  of  Chocorua. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  Indians  eastward  of  the  Massachusetts  was 
very  early  obtained  by  Captain  John  Smiih,  which,  however,  was  very 
general ;  as  that  they  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  of  which  had 
Uieir  own  sachem,  or,  as  these  more  northern  Indians  pronounced  that 
word,  saxhtmo,  which  the  English  understood  sagamort;  and  yet  all  the 
sachemos  acknowledged  subjection  to  one  still  greater,  which  they  called 
hasikabcu 

Of  the  dominions  of  the  bashaba,  writers  differ  much  in  respect  to  their 
extent  Some  suppose  that  his  autlionty  did  not  extend  this  side  the  Pas- 
cataqua,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  did,  from  Captain  SmiOCs  accounCf  Wars 
and  pestilence  had  ^atly  wasted  the  eastern  Indians  but  a  short  time  before 
the  English  settled  m  the  country;  and  it  was  then  difficult  to  determine  the 
relation  the  tribes  had  stood  in  one  to  the  other.  As  to  the  bashaba  of  Penob- 
scot, tradition  states  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Tarratines,  who  lived  still 
ftirtber  east,  in  a  war  which  was  at  its  height  in  1615. 

PASSACONAWAY  seems  to  have  been  a  bashaba.  He  lived  upon  the 
Merrimack  River,  at  a  place  called  Pennakoolc,  and  his  dominions,  at  the 
period  of  the  English  settlements,  were  very  extensive,  even  over  the  sachems 
living  upon  the  Pascataqua  and  its  branches.  The  Abenaques  inhabited 
between  the  Pascatac^ua  and  Penobscot,  and  the  residence  of  the  chief 
sachem  was  upon  Indian  Island.^  FluelUn  and  Captain  Sunday  were  early 
known  as  chiefs  among  the  Abenaques,  and  Squando  at  a  later  period ;  but 

*  Gookin^a  MS.  Hist.  Prayine  lodiaiu. 

f  "  The  principal  habitations  1  saw  at  Dorthward,  was  Penobscot,  who  are  in  wan  with  the 
Terentines,  their  next  northerly  neighbors.  Southerly  up  the  rivers,  and  along  the  coast,  we 
found  Mecadacut,  Seeocket,  Pemroaquid,  Nusconcus,  Sagadahock,  Satquin,  Aumauctacaw- 
ffen  and  Kenabeca.  To  those  belonr  the  countries  and  people  of  Segoiago,  Pauhunlanuck, 
Pocopassura.  Taugfatanakagnet,  Wabigganus,  Nassaque.  Masherosqueck,  Wawrigwick, 
Moshoquen,  Waccogo,  Pasharanack,  &c.  To  those  are  allied  in  confederacy,  the  countries 
of  Aucocisco,  Accorointicus,  Paasataquak,  Augawoam  and  Naemkeek,  all  these,  for  any 
thing  I  could  perceive,  diflfer  little  in  language  or  any  thins :  though  most  of  them  be  sagamos 
anil  lords  of  themselves,  yet  they  hold  the  bashalies  of  Penobscot  the  chief  and  greatest 
amonjrst  them.''    3  CoU  Mass,  Hist,  8oc.  iii.  21,  22. 

t   Williamson^e  Hist.  Maine,  iL  4. 

24 
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of  diese  we  shall  be  more  particular  hereafter:  the  first  sachem  we  shotilc] 
notice  is  Passaconawau,  He  **  lived  to  a  very  great  age ;  for,**  says  tlie  author 
of  my  manuscript,  **1  saw  him  airi-e  at  Pawtucket,  when  he  was  about  m 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old."*  Before  his  death,  be  delivered  the  follo\N  - 
ing  speech  to  his  children  and  friends :  **  Ittm  now  going  the  tpov  qf(diJU^  ci 
ready  to  die,  and  not  likely  to  see  you  ever  meet  together  any  more.  /  trtZ?  now  leavt 
thtsuwrdofcotmaeltcithyoUythatyounmytaJUhedhowyouqtiar^ 
for  thottgh  you  may  do  them  muai  misaiiefy  yet  assuredly  you  wiO  aU  be  deatroyecK 
androottdoff  (he  earth  if  you  do;  for^  I  was  as  muA  an  enermf  to  the  EngHshy  oi 
their  first  coming  into  these  parts^  as  any  one  whatsoever^  and  dut  tryaU  ways  an.1 
means  possible,  to  have  destroyed  them,  at  least  to  have  prevented  them  settling  dotcn 
here,  but  I  could  no  way  effect  it ;  therefore  I  cuhise  you  never  to  contend  with  Ou 
English,  nor  make  war  vnth  themJ*  And  Mr.  Hubbard  adds,  **  it  is  to  be  noiet , 
that  this  Passaconawa  was  tlie  most  noted  powow  and  sorcerer  of  all  the 
country." 

A  story  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Passaconatvay,  in  1629,  is  thus 
related.  IVinnepurket,  commonly  called  Geor^  sachem  of  Saugus,  made 
known  to  the  chief  of  Pennakook,  that  he  desjred  to  marry  his  daughter, 
which,  being  agreeable  to  all  parties,  was  soon  consummated,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Passaconaway,  and  the  hilarity  was  closed  with  a  great  least  Ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  the  chiefs,  Passaconaway  ordered  a  select  number  of 
his  men  to  accompany  the  new-married  couple  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
husband.  When  they  had  arrived  there,  several  days  of  feasting  followed, 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  con- 
summation at  the  bride's  father's,  as  well  as  for  the  escort ;  who,  when  this 
was  ended,  returned  to  Pennakook. 

Some  time  after,  the  wife  of  Hlnnepurket,  expressing  a  desire  to  visit  her 
Other's  house  and  finends,  was  permitted  to  go,  and  a  choice  company  con- 
ducted her.  When  she  wished  to  return  to  her  husband,  her  father,  instead 
of  conveying  her  as  before,  sent  to  the  young  sachem  to  come  and  take  her 
awBv.  Ae  took  this  in  high  dudgeon,  and  sent  his  father-in-law  this  answer: 
•*  When  she  departed  fivm  me,  I  caused  my  men  to  escort  her  to  your  dwell- 
ing, as  became  a  chief  She  now  having  an  intention  to  return  to  me,  I  did 
expect  the  same."  The  elder  sachem  was  now  in  his  turn  angry,  and 
returned  an  answer  which  only  increased  the  difference ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  thus  terminated  the  connection  of  tlie  new  husband  and  wifcf 

This  same  year,  [16G2,]  we  find  the  general  court  acting  upon  a  petition 
of  Passaconaway,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  the  records  themselves,  Papisse- 
coneiDoy,  The  petition  we  have  not  met  with,  but  from  the  answer  given  to 
it,  we  learn  its  nature.  The  court  say :  "  In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Papisseconeway,  this  court  judgeth  it  meete  to  graunt  to  the  said  Papissecone- 
way  and  his  men  or  associates  about  Naticot, }  above  Mr.  BrenUnCs  lands, 
where  it  is  free,  a  mile  and  a  half  on  either  side  Merremack  Riuer  in  breadtii, 
three  miles  on  either  side  in  len^ :  provided  he  nor  they  do  not  alienate 
any  part  of  this  grant  without  leave  and  license  from  this  court,  first 
obtainedj 

Governor  ffinthrop  mentions  this  chief  as  early  as  1633.  One  of  his  men, 
having  gone  with  a  white  man  into  the  country  to  trade,  was  killed  by 
another  Indian  **  dwelling  near  the  Mohawks  country,  who  fled  away  with 
his  goods ; "  but  it  seems  from  the  same  account,  that  Passaconaway  pursued 
and  took  the  murderer.  In  1642,  there  was  great  alarm  throughout  tlie 
English  settlements,  from  the  belief  that  all  the  Indians  in  the  country  were 
about  to  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites.  The  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts took  prompt  measures  "  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  Indians."  They 
therefore  "  sent  men  to  Cutshamekin,  at  Braintree,  to  fetch  him  and  his  guns, 

•  GooHnU  Hist,  of  Praying  TmUttns.  This  history  was  drawn  op  during  the  year  1677, 
and  liow  long  before  this  the  author  saw  him,  is  unknown  ;  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  he 
was  dead  some  years  before  Philips  war.  Nevertheless,  with  Mr.  Hubbard  and  our  text 
before  him,  the  author  of  Tales  of  the  Indians  has  made  Passaeomutof  appear  in  Ibe  persoa 
of  AspifUfmdf  in  1682,  at  Affamcntacus  in  Maine. 

t  Deduced  from  facU  in  aorton^s  N.  Canaan* 

t  Another  version  of  Nahtm-keag, 
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bowBy  &c,  whick  was  done ;  and  he  came  willingly :  And  being  late  in  the 
nigfat  when  they  came  to  Boston^  he  was  put  into  the  prison  ;  but  the  next 
morning,  finding,  upon  examination  of  him  and  divers  of  his  men,  no  ground 
of  suspicion  of  his  partaking  in  any  such  conspiracy,  he  was  dismissed. 
Upon  the  warrant  which  went  to  Ipswich,  Rowley  and  Newbury,  to  disarm 
Panaoonamyy  who  lired  by  Merrimack,  they  sent  forth  40  men  armed  the 
next  day."  These  English  were  hindered  from  visiting  the  wigwam  of 
PasMConaiaay^  by  rainy  weather,  **•  but  they  came  to  his  son's  and  took  him.'' 
This  son  we  presume  was  fVannaUmcet,  This  they  had  orders  to  do ;  but 
for  taking  a  squaw  and  her  child,  they  had  none,  and  were  ordered  to  send 
them  back  again  immediately.  Fearing  WannaUmctfa  esc<^)e,  they  "•  led  him 
in  a  line,  but  he  taking  an  opportunity,  slipped  bis  line  and  es(*aped  from 
them,  but  one  very  iimiscreetly  made  a  shot  at  him,  and  missed  him  nar- 
rowly.** These  were  called,  tlien,  **  unwarranted  proceedings,"  as  vre  should 
say  they  very  well  might  have  been.  T^e  English  now  had  some  actual 
reason  to  fear  that  PasioeonauHxy  would  resent  this  outrage,  and  therefore 
^seiit  ChMamekin  to  him  to  let  him  know  that  what  was  done  to  his  son 
and  squaw  was  without  order,"  and  to  invite  him  to  a  parley  at  Boston ;  also, 
^  to  show  him  die  occassion  whereupon  we  had  sent  to  disarm  all  the  In- 
dians, and  that  when  we  should  find  that  the^  were  innocent  of  any  such 
conspiracy,  we  would  restore  all  their  arms  again."  Passaconaway  said  when 
he  should  have  his  son  and  squaw  returned  safe,  he  would  go  and  speak 
with  them.  The  squaw  was  so  much  frightened,  that  she  ran  away  into  the 
woods,  and  was  absent  ten  days.  It  seems  that  WannaUmcd  \ras  soon  lib- 
erated, as  he  within  a  short  time  went  to  the  English,  ^  and  delivered  up  his 
guns,  &C."  *  Thes3  were  the  circumstances  to  which  MiantunnomokBlludetl 
80  happily  afterwards. 

At  a  court  in  Massachusetts  in  1644,  it  is  said,  ^  PassaconutoaUt  the  Merri- 
mack sachem,  came  in  and  submitted  to  our  government,  as  Pumham,  &c. 
had  done  before ;"  and  the  next  year  the  same  entry  occurs  agahi,  with 
the  addition  of  his  sou's  submission  also,  ^  together  with  then:  lands  and 
l>eople."  t 

This  chief  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  same  time  with  Massasoiif 
a  sachem  whom  in  many  respects  he  seems  to  have  much  resembled.  |  He 
was  often  styled  the  great  Bockem^  and,  according  to  Mr.  Htihhardy  was  con- 
sidered a  great  powwow  or  sorcerer  among  iiis  people,  and  his  fame  in  tliis 
respect  was  very  extensive ;  and  we  know  not  that  there  was  any  thing  that 
they  thought  him  not  able  to  perform :  that  he  could  cause  a  green  leaf  to 
grow  in  winter,  trees  to  dance,  and  water  to  bum,  seem  to  have  been  feats 
of  common  notoriety  in  his  time. 

WANNALANCET,  or  fVonolancet,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his  father, 
always  kept  peace  with  the  English.  He  resided  at  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
sagamores,  upon  the  Merrimack,  called  at  that  time  Mtamkekej  but  from 
whence  he  withdrew,  m  the  time  of  the  war  with  PkUif,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  among  the  Pennakooks,  who  were  also  his  people. 

About  the  beginning  of  September,  1675,  Captain  MoHbf,  with  about  100 
men,  was  order^  to  march  up  into  the  country  of  the  Merrimack  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  affairs  under  Wannalanctt.  These  men  scouted  in  warlike  array 
as  far  as  Pennakook,  now  Concord,  N.  H.  They  could  not  find  an  Indian, 
but  came  upon  tlieir  wigwams,  and  burned  them,  and  also  a  Quantity  of  dried 
fish  and  other  articles.  Although  this  was  a  most  wanton  and  unwarrantablOf 
not  to  say  unnecessary  act  of  these  whites,  yet  no  retaliation  took  place  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  And  whether  to  attribute  their  forbearance  to  cow- 
ardice, or  to  the  great  respect  in  which  the  dying  adviceof  PoMacamuiw^  was 

•  WviUhrafs  Journal.  t  Ibid. 

t  Among  other  stanzas  in  Farmer  and  Moon's  CoUtctiontf  the  following  very  happily 
ia*joduoes  Passacoiuaoay  .■— 

*'  Ouce  did  my  throbbing  bosom  deep  receive 
The  sketch,  which  one  of  Passaconaway  drew. 
Well  may  the  muse  his  memory  retrieve 
From  dark  oblivion,  and,  with  pencil  true, 
Retouch  that  picluie  strange,  with  tinu  and  I 
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held,  IS  not  certain ;  for  ffanalancd  and  his  men  had  notice  of  the  approar.h 
of  Mostly^  and  lay  concealed  while  he  was  destroying  their  effects ;  and 
might  have  cut  off  his  company,  which  the  young  warriors  advised,  bul 
fVarmalancet  would  not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired. 

Having  abundant  reason  now  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  Pawtuckett  and 
Pennakook  Indians,  the  council  of  Massachusetts,?  September,  1675,  ordered 
that  Lieutenant  Tltomas  Henchman,  of  Chelmsford,  should  send  some  messen- 
gers to  find  him,  and  persuade  him  of  their  friendship,  and  urge  his  return  to  his 
place  of  residence.  With  this  order,  a  letter  was  sent  to  fVannalancd  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  as  follows :  ^  It  is  ordered  by  the  council  that  LieuL 
Tho*,  Hendiman  do  forthwith  endeavor  to  procure  by  .hire,  one  or  twe 
suitable  Indians  of  Wamesit,  to  travel  and  seek  to  find  out  and  speak  with 
IVanndancd  the  sachem,  and  carry  with  them  a  writing  from  the  council, 
bein^  a  safe  conduct  unto  the  said  sachem,  or  any  other  principal  men  be- 
longing to  Natahook,  Penagooge,  or  other  people  of  those  northern  Indians, 
giving  (not  exceeding  six  persons)  free  liberty  to  come  into  the  house  of  the 
said  Menchmanj  where  the  council  will  appoint  Capt.  Gookin  and  Mr.  Eliot  to 
treat  with  them  about  terms  of  amity  and  peace  between  them  and  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  in  case  agreements  and  conclusions  be  not  made  to  mutual  satis- 
faction, then  the  said  sachem  and  all  others  that  accompany  him  shall  have 
free  liberty  to  return  back  again ;  and  tliis  offer  the  council  are  induced  to 
make,  because  the  said  fVannalancd  sachem,  as  they  are  informed,  hath  de- 
clared himself  that  the  English  never  did  any  wrong  to  him,  or  his  fiither 
Passaconaway,  but  always  lived  in  amity,  and  that  his  rather  charged  him  so  to 
do,  and  that  said  WamnaJLanod  will  not  begin  to  do  any  wrong  to  the  English." 
The  following  is  the  letter  to  Wannalancd : — 

"This  our  writing  or  safe  conduct  doth  declare,  that  the  governor  and 
council  of  Massachusetts  do  give  you  and  every  of  you,  provided  you  exceed 
not  six  persons,  free  liberty  of  coming  unto  and  returning  in  safety  from 
the  house  of  Lieut  T,  Henchman  at  Naamkeake,  and  there  to  treat  with 
Capt  Danid  Gookin  and  Mr.  John  Eliol,  whom  you  know,  and  [whom]  we 
will  fully  empower  to  treat  and  conclude  with  you,  upon  such  meet  terms 
and  articles  of  friendship,  amity  and  subjection,  as  were  formerly  made  and 
concluded  between  the  English  and  old  Paisaconaway,  your  father,  and  his 
sons  and  people ;  and  for  this  end  we  have  sent  these  messengers  \hUmk  in 
the  MS,']  to  convey  these  unto  you,  and  to  bring  your  answer,  whom  we 
desire  you  to  treat  kindly,  and  s|)eedily  to  despatch  them  back  to  us  with 
your  answer.  Dated  in  Boston,  1  Oct  1G75.  Signed  by  order  of  the 
council.  JoHif  Leverett,  Gov»". 

Edw^.  Ratason,  Seer." 

The  messengers  who  went  out  with  this  letter,  to  find  ffdnnalaned,  could 
not  meet  with  him,  but  employed  another  to  find  him,  and  returned;  and 
whether  he  ever  received  it  is  not  distinctly  stated.  However,  with  a  few 
followers,  he  retired  into  the  wilderness  near  the  source  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  there  passed  the  winter.  The  next  summer  he  was  joined  by  parties  of 
Nipmuks  under  Sagamore  8am,  One-eyed-john,  and  others,  who,  coming  in 
with  him,  were  in  n^pes  of  receiving  pardon,  but  their  fate  has  been 
stated. 

Major  Waldron  of  Cochecho  had  many  Indians  in  his  interest  during  the 
war  with  Philip,  Some  of  these  were  employed  to  entice  men  from  the 
enemy's  ranks,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  And  by  the  beginning 
of  September,  1(>7(>,  about  400  Indians,  m>m  various  clans  fiur  and  near,  had 
been  mduccd  to  come  into  Dover.  Among  these  was  fVannalancd  and  his 
cx>mpany.  They  came  without  hesitation,  as  they  had  never  been  engaged 
in  the  war ;  and  many  who  had  been  engaged  in  hostility  came  along  with 
them,  presuming  they  might  be  overlookt  d  in  the  crowd,  and  so  escape  the 
vengeance  of  their  enemies ;  bul  they  were  a!l  made  prisoners  on  the  6  Sep 
tember  by  a  stratagem  devised  by  several  officers,  who  with  their  men  ha]i 
pened  then  to  be  at  Dover  with  fValdron,  and  somewhat  more  than  half  ot 
the  whole  were  sold  into  foreign  slavery  or  executed  at  Boston :  about  200 
were  of  the  former  number. 
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The  stratagem  made  use  of  to.  trepan  those  Indians  was  as  follows :  It  was 
proposed  by  the  English  that  they  snould  join  with  the  Indians  in  a  training, 
fend  have  sham-fights.  While  performing  their  evolutions,  a  movement  was 
made  by  the  whites,  which  entirely  surrounded  the  Indians,  and  they  were 
all  secured  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 

On  the  3  May,  1676,  Thomas  Kimbal  of  Bradford  was  killed,  and  his  wife 
and  &ve  children  carried  into  the  wilderness.  From  the  circumstance  that 
fVannalancet  caused  them  to  be  sent  home  to  their  friends  again,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  taken  by  some  of  the  enemy  within  his  sachemdom,  or 
by  some  over  whom  he  had  some  control.  From  a  manuscript  written  about 
the  time,*  we  are  able  to  make  the  following  extract,  which  ^oes  to  show 
that  Wannalancd  was  ever  the  friend  of  the  English,  and  also  his  disposition 
to  humane  actions.  Mr.  Cobbd  says,  ^  though  she  [Mrs.  KimbaU  and  her 
sucking  child  were  twice  condemned  by  the  Indians,  and  the  nres  ready 
made  to  burn  them,  yet,  both  times,  saved  by  the  request  of  one  of  their  own 
grandees ;  and  afterwards  by  the  intercession  of  tlie  sachem  of  Pennicook, 
stirred  up  thereunto  by  Major  Wcddrwi,  was  she  and  her  five  children,  to^etlier 
with  Phdip  Eastman  of  Haverhill,  taken  captive  when  she  and  her  cliildren 
were,  set  at  liberty,  without  ransom." 

The  400  Indians  surprised  at  Cochecho,  by  Haihorne,  Frosty  SUlj  and  IFal- 
droHj  included  H^annaumcet  with  his  people,  who  did  not  probably  exceed 
100.  This  chief^  then,  with  a  few  of  his  people,  bemg  set  at  liberty,  was  per- 
suaded to  return  to  his  former  residence  at  Naamkeke,  but  he  never  felt  rec- 
onciled here  afterwards,  for  it  had  become  almost  as  another  place:  some 
lawless  whites  had  seized  upon  his  lands,  and  looked  upon  him  with  envious 
eyes,  as  though  he  had  been  an  intruder  and  ha^  no  right  there.  He,  however, 
continued  for  about  a  year  afterwards,  when,  upon  the  19  September^  1677, 
he  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Indians  from  Canada,  who  urged  him  to  accom- 
[•any  them  to  their  country.  He  finally  consented,  and  with  all  of  his  people, 
nxcept  two,  in  number  about  50,  of  whom  not  above  eight  were  men,  depart- 
ed for  Canada,  and  was  not  heard  of  after,  f 

It  was  on  this  very  same  day,  viz.  19  September,  that  a  party  of  Indians  fell 
upon  Hatfield,  the  particulars  of  which  irruption,  though  in  one  view  of  tlie 
case  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  life  of  ff^annalancd,  we  give  here  in  the 
wordb  of  Mr.  Hvhbard.  t  ^  About  Sept  19th,  40  or  50  River  Indians  §  fell  sud- 
denly i*pon  the  town  of  Hatfield,  whose  inhabitants  were  a  little  loo  seciu^, 
and  too  iv'iady  to  say  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  because  they  had  neither 
)een  nor  Leard  of  an  enemy  in  those  parts  for  half  a  year  before.  But  at  this 
ime,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  small  village  were 
employed  in  raising  the  frame  of  an  house  without  the  palisadoes,  that  defend- 
ed their  houses  fit)m  any  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy,  they  were  violent- 
.y  and  suddenly  assaulted  by  40  or  50  Indians,  whom  they  were  in  no  capacity 
to  resist  or  defend  themselves,  so  as  several  were  shot  down  from  the  top  of 
Che  house  which  they  were  raising,  and  sundry  were  carried  away  captive,  to 
Lhe  number  of  20  or  more,  which  was  made  up  24  with  them  they  carried  away 
the  same  or  the  next  day  from  Deerfield,  whither  some  of  the  inhabitants  had 
^madvisedly  too  soon  returned.  One  of  the  company  escaiied  out  of  their  hands 
two  or  three  days  after,  who  informed  that  they  had  passed  with  their  poor 
captives  two  or  three  times  over  the  Connecticut  to  prevent  being  pursued." 

At  first  this  attack  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  party  of  Mohawks, 
according  to  Gookifiy  because  it  took  place  the  next  day  after  some  of  that 
nation  had  passed  through  the  place  with  some  Christian  Indians  prisoners, 
and  a  scalp,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  taken  from  the  head 
of  an  tndian  named  Jostah  Aouel,  I  near  Sudbury,    fiut  one  of  the  capuves 

•  By  Rev.  T.  Cobbet  of  Ipswich. 

t  Gookih's  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Indians.  %  Hist.  N.  Ens^and,  636. 

^  They  inhabited  chiefly  in  New  York  alon^  the  Hudson  j  a  few  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of 
Connecticot,  aud  a  few  on  the  Housatunnuk  River.  Hopkin's  Memoir  of  the  Housatunrmk 
liMfuiiUy  p.  1 .— ^' The  Wabinga,  sometimes  called  River  Indians,  somelimes  Mohicanders, 
and  who  had  their  dwellings  ^tween  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  River,  from 
Ibe  KiUatinney  tidge  down  to  the  Rarilon.''    Jefferaoriu  Notes,  308. 

I  By  his  death  four  small  children  were  leA  latherless.    Nouel  and  James  Speen  had  bcoa 
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taken  at  Hatfield  escaped,  and  returned  soon  aftAr,  and  reported  that  the  com- 
pany of  IndianB  that  attacked  Hatfield  consisted  of  23^  men  and-  four  women, 
and  were  some  of  those  who  had  belonged  to  Philip's  party,  but  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  Canada,  from  whence  they  made  this  expedition.* 
Another  party  left  Canada  at  the  same  time,  who,  after  separating  from  the 
former,  du^cted  their  course  towards  Merrimack,  and  this  was  the  company 
who  persuaded  or  compelled  WanihaUmfXt  to  go  with  them.  That  he  went 
not  by  compulsion  is  very  probable ;  for  the  party  with  whom  he  went  off 
^  were  his  kindred  and  relations,  one  of  them  was  his  wife's  iH'otfaer,  and  his 
eldest  son  also  lived  with  the  French"  in  Canada. f 

While  at  Pawtucket,  and  not  lone  before  his  final  departure,  Wannaka^cd 
went  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fiake  of  Chelmsford,  and  inquired  of  him  con- 
cerning the  welfiire  of  his  former  acquaintances,  and  whether  the  place  had 
suffered  much  during  the  war.  Mr.  IHske  answered  that  they  had  been 
highly  fiivored  in  that  respect,  and  for  which  he  thanked  God.  ^  Me  next," 
said  the  chief^  thereby  intimating  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  prevented 
mischief  fix>m  falling  upon  them,  t 

In  1659,  fVannalctnsit  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  debt  of  about  £45».  His 
people,  who  owned  an  island  in  Merrimack  River,  three  miles  above  Paw- 
tuckett  Falls,  containing  60  acres,  half  of  which  was  under  cultivation, 
relinquished  it,  to  obtain  his  release.  About  1670,  he  removed  to  Pawtuckett 
Foils,  where,  upon  an  eminence,  he  built  a  fort,  and  resided  nstil  PhMip'a 
war.  He  was  about  55  years  of  age  in  1674 ;  always  friendly  to  the  English, 
but  unwilling  to  be  importuned  about  adopting  their  religion.  When  he  had 
got  to  be  very  old,  however,  he  submitted  to  their  desires  in  that  respect. 
Upon  that  occasion  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  <<  / mitff  ackn&u^edge  Ihave  aU 
my  days  hem  used  to  pass  in  an  old  eanoe,  and  now  you  eshoH  me  to  change  and 
leave  my  old  canoe  and  embark  in  a  ntwone^  towhidilhase  Mtherto  been  ununll- 
ingy  but  now  I  yidd  up  mysel^to  your  adoioty  and  enter  into  a  new  canoe,  and 
do  engage  to  pray  to  Ood  hereafter.^ 

Reverend  John  Eliot  thus  writes  to  the  Hon<mible  Robert  Beyle  §  in  England, 

together  but  half  an  hour  before  the  former  was  killed,  and  by  appoiotment  were  to  have  met 
again.  But  when  8peen  came  to  the  place,  he  could  find  nothing  of  his  frieiKl.  They  were 
brothers-in-law. 

*  It  seems  from  the  narrative  of  Qmniin  Stochcellf  that  the  party  who  committed  this 
depredation  was  led  by  a  great  and  magnanimous  sachem  called  ASHPELON.  of  whom, 
further  than  the  events  of  this  famous  expedition,  I  have  learned  nothing.  "  Sept.  19, 1677, 
about  sunset,''  says  Stockwellf  "  I  and  another  maa  being  together,  tM  Indians  with  great 
shouting  and  shootmg  came  upon  us,  [at  Deerfield,]  and  some  other  of  the  English  hard  by,  at 
which  we  ran  to  a  swamp  for  refuge  ;  which  they  perceiving,  made  after  us,  and  shot  at  us, 
three  guns  being  discharged  upon  me.  The  swamp  being  miry  I  slipt  in  and  fell  down  ; 
whereupon  an  hidian  slept  to  me,  witli  his  hatchet  lifted  up  to  knock  me  on  the  head,  sup- 
posing I  was  wounded,  and  unfit  for  travel.  It  happened  I  had  a  pistol  in  my  pocket,  which 
though  uncharefed,  I  presented  to  hhn,  who  presently  stept  back,  and  told  me,  if  I  would 
yield  I  fthould  have  no  hurt ;  boasted  that  they  had  destroyed  all  Hatfii'ld,  and  that  the  woods 
were  full  of  Indians  ;  whereupon  I  yielded  myself."  He  was  then  taken  back  to  Deerfield, 
where  he  was  pinioned,  and  with  other  captives  marched  into  the  wilderness.  Their  suffer- 
ings, as  usual  in  Indian  captivity,  were  most  cruel  and  severe:  for  many  nig^hts  togetlier  they 
were  "  staked  down  "  to  the  cold  ground,  in  this  manner :  The  captive  bemg  laid  upon  his 
back,  his  arms  and  feet  weie  exteAded,  and  with  cords  or  withes  lashed  to  stakes  driven 
into  liie  ground  for  that  purpose.  Besides  lashing  the  arms  and  legs,  the  neck  and  body  were 
also  secured  in  the  same  way,  and  often  so  tight  as  to  cause  swellings  and  the  most  excruci- 
ating pains.  While  on  their  march,  the  captives  had  frequent  opportunities  of  escaping 
singTv,  but  would  not,  for  fear  of  endangering  the  lives  of  the  rest ;  but  at  length  Bnrjamin 
Stebhitu,  in  a  journey  with  his  Indian  master  to  Wachuset  hill,  made  his  escape.  When  the 
rest  knew  tkis,  they  were  for  burning  the  remaining  captives,  but  some  being  opposed  te  the 
measure,  they  agreed  to  have  a  court  and  debate  the  subject.  Ashpelon  told  the  English  not 
to  fear,  for  he  would  speak  last,  and  would  frustrate  the  design  of  burning,  for  he  would  show 
that  it  was  not  Subbins't  JiB\x\\.  for  running  away,  but  the  feult  of  the  Indian  who  had  him  in 
charge ;  and  he  brought  it  to  pass,  as  he  had  promised.  Having  at  length  arrived  among  the 
French,  Stocheell  was  pawned  to  on?  of  them,  and  in  the  end  sold  for  21  beaver  skins,  and 
some  time  the  next  year  got  home  again.    Remarkable  Proridmcts.    Bitmu^s  America,  221. 

t  Gookin's  MS.  History.  t  Alleree  Hist.  Chelmsford,  157. 

$  For  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Society  for  Propngathig  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians. 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  of  N.  England,  and  one  of  the  founders  of^  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.    He  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  out  settled  finally  at  Oxford,  EnglirK   Ht  died  in  Lou 
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in  1677 : — **  We  had  a  sachem  of  tlie  greatest  blood  in  the  country  submitted 
to  pray  to  God,  a  iitde  before  the  wars:  his  name  is  Jfanalauncd :  in  the 
tune  of  the  wars  he  fled,  by  reason  of  the  wicked  actings  of  some  English 
youth,  who  causelessly  ancl  basely  killed  and  wounded  some  of  them.  He 
was  persuaded  to  come  in  again.  But  the  English  having  plowed  and  sown 
with  rye  all  their  lands,  they  had  but  little  corn  to  subsist  by.  A  party  of 
French  Indians,  (of  whom  some  were  of  the  kindred  of  this  sachem's  wife,) 
very  lately  fell  upon  this  people,  being  but  few  and  unarmed,  and  partly  by 
persuasion,  partly  by  force,  carried  them  away.  One,  with  bis  wife,  child 
and  kinswoman,  who  were  of  our  praying  Indians,  made  their  escape,  came 
in  to  the  English,  and  discovered  what  was  done.  These  things  keep  some 
in  a  continual  disgust  and  jealousy  of  all  the  Indians."  * 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  a  word  upon  the  name  of  the  place  which  we 
have  often  mentioned  in  this  liie,  as  the  same  word,  difibrently  pronounced, 
was  applied  to  a  sreat  many  places  by  the  Indians,  and  is  the  same  word 
which  Dr.  /.  Ma&er  and  some  others  made  many  believe  was  made  up  of 
two  Hebrew  words,  to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  really  the  descendants  of 
the  dispersed  Jews ;  but  for  which  purpose,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  any 
other  Indian  word  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  doctor  writes 
the  name  JSTakumhdk^  and  adds  that  Nakum  signifies  consolaHon,  and  kdk  a 
hommy  or  heaven ;  and  hence  the  settlers  of  places  bearing  this  name  were 
seated  in  the  bosom  of  consolation.!  He  points  out  this  etymological  anal- 
ogy in  speaking  of  the  settlement  of  Salem,  which  was  called  by  the  Indians 
Jvaxankeagy  Mankeg,  Muunhoky  JSTaumkuky  or  something  a  lime  somewhat 
like  it  A  sad  hosStne  of  arnvMUm^  did  it  prove  in  the  days  of  Titvboy  (to 
say  nothing  of  some  more  modem  events,)  and  even  in  Dr.  Mather^s  own 
days.  [Thouffh  a  digression,  we  shall,  I  doubt  not,  be  pardoned  for  inserting 
here  Dr.  C  mathti^e  account  of  a  curiosity  at  Amoskeag  Falls,  which  he  gave 
in  a  letter  to  London,  and  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions:  |'  **  At  a  place  called  Amnuskeag,  a  litde  above  the  hideous  § 
fells  of  Merimack  River,  there  is  a  huffe  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  on 
the  top  of  which  are  a  great  number  of  pits,  made  exactly  round,  like  barrels 
or  hogsheads  of  different  capacities,  some  so  large  as  to  hold  several  tuns. 
The  natives  know  nothing  of  the  time  they  were  made ;  but  the  neighboring 
Indians  have  been  wont  to  hide  their  provisions  in  them,  in  then*  wars  with  the 
Maquas ;  affirming,  God  had  cut  them  out  for  that  use  for  them.  They  seem 
plainly  to  be  artificial."  It  could  certainly  have  required  no  great  sagacity 
to  have  supposed  that  one  stone  placed  upon  another  in  the  water,  so  as  to 
have  been  constantly  rolled  from  side  to  side  by  the  current,  would,  in  time, 
occasion  such  cavities.  One  quite  as  remarlcable  we  have  seen  near  the 
source  of  this  river,  in  hs  descent  fVom  the  Franconia  Mountains ;  also  upon 
the  Mohawk,  a  short  distance  below  Little  Falls.  They  may  be  seen  as  you 
pass  upon  the  canal. 

Early  purchases  of  lands  bring  to  our  notice  a  host  of  Indians,  many  of 

doo,  1691,  aged  64  years.  The  followiug  lines  are  no  less  well  conceived  by  the  poet  than 
deserved  by  this  benevolent  philosopher : 

How  much  to  BoTLX  the  learned  world  does  owe. 
The  learned  worM  does  only  know. 
He  traced  great  nature's  seeiet  springs  3 
The  causes  and  the  seeds  of  thin^ ; 
What  strange  elastic  power  the  air  contains, 
What  mother  earth  secures  within  her  secret  veins. 

Athenian  Oracle,  i.  67. 
•  1  Coil.  Mass.  Hist.  80c.  iii.  179. 

t  Relation  of  the  Troubies,  d&c.  20.  Dr.  Increau  Mather  was  the  author  of  a  great  many 
works,  chiefly  sermons,  many  of  which  have  become  curious  for  their  singularity,  and  some 
others  vaJuable  for  the  facts  thev  contain.  His  sermons,  like  many  others  of  that  day,  had 
very  little  meaning^  iu  them,  and  consequently  are  now  forgotten.  He  was  son  of  R'ieftard 
MatheTf  preached  m  Boston  above  60  years,  aied  in  1723,  aged  84  years.  See  hi  life,  by  his 
son.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  was  bom  12  Feb.  1663-^,  died  13  Feb.  1737—8,  aged  65.  SfM 
bis  life  by  Samuel  Mather, 


X  Vol.  V.  of  Jones's  Abridirement,  part  ii.  164. 


y  We  cannot  sav  what  thev  were  in  those  days,  but  should  expeet  to  be  laughed  at  if  w« 
iboold  call  them  hideout  at  the  protent  tioM. 
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whom,  though  sachems,  but  for  such  circumstances  of  trade,  would  never 
have  come  to  our  kDowledge.  There  are  some,  however,  of  whom  we  shall 
in  tills  chapter  take  notice,  as  such  notices  assist  in  enabling  us  to  judge  how 
the  natives  regarded  their  lands,  and  the  territories  of  meir  neighboring 
countrymen. 

WEIIANOWNOWTT  was  a  New  Hampshire  sachem,  whose  name  has 
been  considerably  handled  within  a  few  years,  from  its  being  found  to  the 
much-talked-of  deed  conveying  lands  in  New  Hampshire  to  the  Reverend 
John  lyhedwrighly  and  others,  3  April,  1638.  If  tVehanoumount  were  sachem  of 
the  tract  said  to  have  been  by  him  conveyed,  his  ** kingdom"  was  larger 
than  some  can  boast  of  at  this  day  who  caU  themselves  Kings.  It  was  to 
contain  30  miles  square,  and  its  boundaries  were  thus  described :  "^  lying  and 
situate  within  three  miles  on  the  northeme  side  of  y«  River  Meremoke, 
extending  thirty  miles  along  by  the  river  from  the  sea  side,  and  from  the 
sayd  river  side  to  Pisscataqua  ratents,  30  miles  up  into  the  countrey  north- 
west, and  so  from  the  fcdls  of  Piscataqua  to  Oyster  River,  30  miles  square 
every  way."  The  original  is  in  possession  of  5lr.  John  Farmer,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.  *  TuMMADOCKYON  wss  a  eon  of  IVehanownount,  and  his  name  is  also 
to  the  deed  above  mentioned ;  and  another  Indian,  belonging  to  that  tract  of 
country,  named  Waichenowd :  these  I  oth  relinquished  their  tide  to,  or  con- 
curred in  the  sale  of  said  tract 

RoBiNHooD  f  was  the  father  of  a  more  noted  chief,  whose  Indian  name 
was  IVohawa,  but  commonly  known  among  the  English  as  Hopehood,  His 
ten-jtories,  as  will  appear,  were  upon  the  Kennebeck  River  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  N.  England. 

Our  first  notice  of  RoMnhood  runs  as  follows :  **  Be  it  known  " —  **  tliat  I, 
Ramegin^l  soe  called  by  my  Indian  name,  or  Robinhood,  soe  called  by 
English  name,  sagamore  of  Negusset,  [or  Neguasseag,]  doe  freely  sell  vnto 
James  Smitk,^  —  "part  of  my  land,  beginning  att  Merry-meeting  Cove,  and 
soe  downward  the  maine  riuer  vnto  a  rocke,  caUed  Windoi9e^s  nocke,  in  the 
longe  reach,  and  in  breadth  eastward  ouer  the  little  riuer,  runinge  through 
the  great  mersh,  with  tlie  priuilidges  [reserved  to  me]  as  hunting,  fowlinge, 
fishing,  and  other  games."  Smith  was  to  pay  him  or  his  heirs,  on  the  1  No- 
vember annually,  "  one  peck  of  Indian  com."  This  deed  bears  date  8  May, 
1648,  and  is  signed  and  witnessed  as  follows : — § 

Neowinis  Ms  -j-  mark.  Robinhood  yj  hia  mark. 

SoNGREEHOOD  his  l"  mark  .^.Thobias  ^  hia  mark, 

and  two  EngUsh.  Pb  wazegsake  QL  hia  maris. 

The  liiadk  v.^  o/koBiif. 

'  The  next  year,  1649,  he  sold  the  island  of  Jerem3rsquam,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Kennebeck,  and  in  1654  we  find  him  selling  his  place  of  residence, 
which  was  in  what  is  now  Woolwich,  to  Edward  Sateman  and  John  Brown. 
Ill  1663,  Robinhood  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  among  the 
eastern  Indians.  Q 

In  1667,  the  inhabitants  upon  Connecticut  River,  about  Hadley,  sustained 
some  injury  from  Indians,  in  their  lands  and  domestic  animals,  and  satis&c- 
tion  therefor  was  demanded  of  Robinhood;  at  the  same  time  tlu-eatening  him 
with  the  utmost  severity,  if  the  like  should  be  repeated.  But  whether  his 
people  were  the  perpetrators  we  are  not  told ;  but  fi*om  the  following  facts 
It  may  be  thought  otherwise.  **  To  promote  amity  with  them,  license  was  at 
leu^  given  to  the  traders  in  fur  and  in  peltries,  to  sell  unto  Indian  Jrienda 


*  MS.  communication  of  that  gentleman. 

t  This  name  was  adopted,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  it  came  something  near  the  sound  of  bit 
Indian  name,  as  was  the  case  in  several  instances  which  we  have  aJread v  recorded :  the  old 
English  robber  of  that  name,  or  fables  concerning  him.  are  among  the  nrst  in  the  nursery. 
Even  at  this  day,  the  curious  adult  will  dispense  with  Mr.  RiUon't  collections  of  legends  coa* 
eerning  him  with  peculiar  regret. 

''.  IV  same,  I  suppose,  called  in  Stdliran^a  Hist  Rogomok, 
I  From  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  original  deed. 
Hy  Jo$idtjn,  who  visited  the  country  al  Ibis  time.    See  his  Voyaget. 
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guns  and  (tmmumtion.^  *  Hence  these  fi  -ends  could  see  no  reason,  after- 
wards, why  arnis  were  prohibited  them,  na  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
notice. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  Philip's  war,  Rohinhood  was  in  no  wise  inclined 
to  join  in  it,  and  when  a  party  of  English  was  sent  at  that  time  to  leai-n 
the  feelings  of  his  people  in  that  respect,  he  made  a  great  dance,  and  by 
songs  and  shouts  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  English  were  disposed 
to  maintain  peace. 

MoNquiNE,  **  alias  ^(Uahanada,  the  son  of  old  ^atawormeUy  sagamore  of 
Kennebeck  River,"  sold  to  WiUican  Bradford  and  others,  all  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  said  river,  "  from  Cussenocke  upwards  to  Wessenmsicke."  This 
sale  bore  date  8  August,  1648.  The  signature  is  ^Monqidne,  alias  Dum- 
hanada.^  Then  follows:  "We,  ^godoademago,  the  sonne  of  fVasshemdt^  and 
TassuckCj  the  brother  of  Mdahanadoj  \  do  consent  freely  unto  the  sale  to 
Bradford^  Paddy,  and  others."  t 

Kennebis  was  a  sachem  from  whom  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Ken- 
nebeck River  derived  its  name.  But  whether  there  were  a  line  of  saga- 
mores of  this  name,  from  whom  the  river  was  so  called,  or  whether  sachems 
were  so  called  from  their  living  at  a  certain  place  upon  it,  is  uncertain.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  one  of  this  name  residing  there,  contem- 
poraneously with  Rohinhood,  who,  besides  several  others,  deeded  and 
redeeded  the  lands  up  and  down  in  the  country.  He  was  sometimes  asHo- 
ciated  in  his  sales  with  ^bbigadassd,  and  sometimes  with  others.  In  U>4D, 
he  sold  to  Christopher  Lawson  all  the  land  on  the  Kennebeck  River  up  as 
high  as  Taconnet  rails,  now  Winslow,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  great 
chief  Essindnasqwi,  or  Assiminasqua,  elsewhere  mentioned.  About  the 
same  time,  he  sold  the  same  tract,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  Smncer  and  Clark,  The 
residence  of  Kenndris  was  upon  Swan  Island,  "  in  a  aelightful  situation,  and 
that  of  Abbigadasset  between  a  river  of  his  name  and  the  Kennebeck,  upon 
the  northern  borders  of  Mernr-meeting  Bay."  §  Swan  Island  was  purchased 
of  Mbigadassd  in  1667,  by  ihsmphry  Davit,  and  afterwards  claimed  by  Sir 
John  Davy,  a  serjeant  at  law.  || 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  here  one,  of  another  age,  whose  melancholy 
fate  has  long  since  commanded  the  attention  of  writers. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Burton,  N.  H.,  that  is,  previous  to 
1766,  there  resided  in  that  region  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  among  whom  was 
one  named 

Chocorcja,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  primitives  of  those  romantic  scenes. 
This  region  was  attracting  to  them  on  account  of  the  beaver  which  were 
found  in  its  pellucid  waters,  and  its  cragged  clifts  afforded  safe  retreats  to  a 
plentiful  game.  It  is  handed  to  us  by  tradition,  that  Chocorua  was  the  last 
of  this  region,  and  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  miserable  white  hunter,  who, 
with  others  of  his  complexion,  had  wandered  here  in  quest  of  game.  This 
solitary  man  had  retired  to  a  neighboring  mountain,  and  was  there  discovered 
and  shot  The  eminence  to  which  it  is  said  this  Indian  had  retired,  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  Burton,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  a  great 
extent  of  surrounding  country.  One  of  the  most  superb  engravings  that 
has  appeared  in  all  our  annuals,  is  that  representing  Choconut  in  his  last 
retreat 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  country,  that 
cattle  cannot  long  survive  in  Burton,  although  there  appears  abundance  of 
all  that  is  necessary  for  then*  supj)ort    They  lose  their  appetite,  pine  and 


•   WiUiamson^M  Maintf  i.  428,  from  3  Matt.  Rec. 

t  It  appears  from  the  "  Answer  to  the  Remarks  of  the  Plymouth  Company ^^^  that  Essemk 
NosquE  was  also  one  that  consented  to  the  sale.  He  is  the  same  whom  we  shall  notice  as 
Assiminasqua  in  our  next  chapter. 

\  People  of  Plinouth.—H4tftamPa</<^vdied  at  Boston.    His  gravestone  was  dug  col  of' 
tlie  rubbish  under  the  old  state-bouse  in  1830. 

fl  Williimson,  i.  331.    Dr.  Holimes,  in  his  Annals,  places  the  sale  of  Swan  Island  owIai 
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die.  U  is  said  that  Chocoma  cursed  the  English  before  he  expired,  and  the 
superstitious,  to  this  day,  attribute  the  disease  of  cattle  to  the  curse  of  C%o- 
ooruo.  But  a  much  more  rational  one,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  the 
amotion  of  the  waters  by  minerals. 


CHAPTER  Vffl. 

S^UAHDO,  taehemafSaco — Macks  the  town  of  Saeo — Singular  account  of  him  by  a 
contemporary — ine  ill  treatment  of  his  io{fe  a  cause  of  war — His  humanity  in  restoT' 
ing  a  captive — Madokawando — Causes  of  his  hostility  —  AssiMiNAsquA — His 
speech — Speech  of  Tarumkin — Mugg — /*  carried  to  Boston  to  execute  a  treaty — is 
Madokawando' s  ambassador — Release  of  Thomas  Cobbet — Madokawando*s  kindness 
tojfrisomrs — Mo\us  attacks  Wells  and  is  beaten  off—Jtttadied  the  next  year  by  the 
Indians  under  Madokatoando  and  a  company  of  Frenchmen — Are  repulsed  loith 
great  loss — Incidents  of  the  siege — Mons.  Casteins — A  further  account  of  Moxus — 
WAWUKOO^ET — AssAcoMBUiT — Further  account  of  Mug^ — His  death — Stmon, 
Akdrcw,  Jeoffrey,  Peter  and  Joseph — Account  of  their  depredations — Life  of 
Kankamaous — Treated  with  neglect — Flies  his  country — Bicomes  an  enemy — 
Surprise  of  Dover  and  murder  ^  Maj.  Waldron  —  Masardowet — Worombo — 
His  fort  captured  by  Church — Kankam  fonts' s  icife  and  children  taken — Hopehooo — 
Conspicuous    in  tJke   missacre    at  Stdmon   Falls — His    <i«a/A— Mattauaroo — 

MXGUNNEWAT. 

The  first  chief  which  will  here  be  properly  noticed  is  Sqiumdoy  a  Tar- 
ratine,  sachem  of  the  Socokis,  commonly  called  sagamore  of  Saco.  He  is 
mentioned  with  a  good  deal  of  singularity  by  the  writers  of  his  times.  And 
we  will  here,  by  way  of  exordium,  extract  what  Mr,  Mather,  in  his  Brief 
HisTORT,  &C.,  says  of  him.  "  After  this,  [the  burning  of  Caaco,]  they  [the 
Indians]  set  upon  Saco,  where  they  slew  13  men,  and  at  last  burnt  the  town. 
A  principal  actor  in  the  destruction  of  Saco  was  a  strange  entimsiastical  saga- 
more  called  Squando,  who,  some  years  before,  pretended  that  God  appeared 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  tall  man,  in  black  clothes,  declaring  to  him  that  he 
was  God,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  his  drinking  of  strong  liquors,  and 
to  pray,  and  to  keep  sabbaths,  and  to  go  to  hear  the  word  preached;  all 
which  things  the  Indian  did  for  some  years,  with  great  seeming  devotion 
and  conscience,  observe.  But  the  God  which  appeared  to  him  said  nothing 
to  him  about  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  that  at 
last  he  discovered  himself  to  be  no  otherwise  than  a  child  of  him  that  was 
a  murderer  and  a  liar  from  the  beginning."  Mr.  Hubbard  says  that  he  wa« 
**  tlie  chief  actor  or  rather  the  beginner "  of  the  eastern  war  of  1(J75— 6 ; 
but  rather  contradicts  the  statement,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  same  para- 

fraph,  by  attributing  the  same  cavM  to  the  ^  rude  and  indiscrete  act  of  some 
Inglish  seamen,"  who  either  for  mischief  overset  a  canoe  in  which  was 
Suando^s  wife  and  child,  or  to  see  if  young  Indians  could  swim  naturally 
e  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  as  some  had  reported.  *  The  child  went 
to  the  lK>ttom,  but  was  saved  from  drowning  by  the  mother's  diving  down 
and  bringing  it  up,  yet  "within  a  while  after  liie  said  child  died."  '*T1h» 
said  Squandoy  father  of  the  child,  hath  been  so  provoked  thereat,  that  he  bath 
ever  since  set  himself  to  do  all  the  mischief  he  can  to  tlie  English."  The 
whites  did  not  believe  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  owing  to  its  immer- 
sion; still  we  must  allow  the  Indians  to  know  as  well  as  they.  As  the 
most  memorable  exploit  in  which  Sqttando  was  engaged  was  the  bumintr 
of  Saco,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  here  more  in  deuiiliuto  it.  The  two  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  place  were  Captain  Bonithon  and  Major  PhdlipSj 
whose  dwellings  were  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  Saco  River ;  the  former 
on  tlie  east  and  the  latter  on  the  west.  On  18  September,  1675,  Captain  Bonr 
ithon^s  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  but  himself  and  fiunily  had  just 

*  '•  They  can  nwlra  naUirnlK,  strikiiwr  iheir  paws  uiwler  ibeir  throat  like  a  dog,  and  not 
ipreading  their  arms  as  we  do!"    Joa»elirns  Voija^  lo  N.  E.  143. 
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before  escaped  across  the  river  to  M^jor  Pliillip's,  and  thus  fortunately  de- 
feated a  part. of  the  design  of  their  enemiea  For  this  fortunate  escape^ 
however,  they  were  under  deep  obligation  to  a  friendly  Indian  who  lived 
near  by ;  he  having  been  some  how  made  acquainted  with  tiie  design  of 
Squanto,  immediately  imparted  his  information  to  the  Englisk 

The  fire  of  Bonithon's  house,  says  Mr.  Hubbardy  ^  vtras  to  them  [at  PhiUxp^s 
garrison,]  as  the  firing  of  a  beacon,"  which  gave  them  "time  to  look  to  them- 
selves.'* A  sentinel  in  the  chamber  soon  gavehotice  that  he  saw  an  Indian  near 
at  hand,  and  Major  Phillipe  going  into  the  top  of  the  house  to  make  further 
discovery,  received  a  shot  in  the  shoulder ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  flesh 
wouud.  Knowing  Phillips,  and  supposing  him  to  be  slain,  the  Indians 
raised  a  great  shout,  and  instantly  discovered  themselves  on  all  sides  of  the 
garrison ;  but  the  English,  being  well  prepared,  fired  upon  them  from  all 
quarters  of  their  woncs,  killing  some  and  wounding  others.  Among  the 
latter  was  a  chief  who  died  in  his  retreat,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  place. 
He  advised  his  fellows  to  desist  from  the  enterprise,  but  they  refused,  and 
after  continuing  the  siege  for  about  an  hour  longer,  they  began  to  devise 
some  means  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire.  But  in  order  to  draw  out  the  men 
from  it  in  the  first  place,  they  set  a  house  on  fire  near  it,  and  also  a  saw  and 
grist  mill ;  that  not  bavins  the  desired  effect,  they  called  to  them  in  an 
exulting  tone,  and  said,  "  Tou  cowardly  EngUsh  dogs,  came  out  and  put  <nU  thi 

The  attack  had  begun  about  11  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  though  the  night 
partially  put  an  end  to  it,  yet  the  English  were  alarmed  every  half  hour, 
until  about  four  or  ^^^  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  work  of  the  preced- 
ing night  discovered  itsel£  A  noise  of  axes  and  other  tools  had  been  heard 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  saw-mill,  and  it  was  expected  the  Indians  were 
preparing  some  engine  with  which  to  accomplish  their  object,  and  it  proved 
true.  A  cart  with  four  wheels  had  been  constructed,  and  on  one  end  they 
had  erected  a  breastwork,  while  the  bodv  of  the  cart  was  filled  with  birch, 
straw,  powder,  and  such  like  matters  for  the  ready  consummation  of  thea- 
stratagem.  The  approach  of  this  formidable  machine  dismayed  some  of 
the  Englishmen  in  the  garrison ;  but  being  encouraged  by  their  officers,  they 
stood  to  their  quarters,  and  awaited  its  approach.  Their  orders  were  not  to 
fire  until  it  came  within  pistol  shot  When  it  had  got  within  about  that 
distance,  one  of  the  wheeb  stuck  fast  in  a  gutter,  which  its  impellers  not 
observing  in  season,  they  forced  the  other  wheels  onward,  and  brought  them- 
SL-lves  into  a  position  to  be  efifectually  raked  by  the  right  flank  of  the  garri- 
son. This  mistake  of  the  enemy  was  improved  to  great  advantage  by  the 
English.  Theypoured  in  a  sudden  fire  upon  them,  killing  six  and  wound- 
ing 15  more.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  reverse  decided  the  fate  of  the 
garrison.  The  Indians  immediately  retreated,  and  the  garrison  received  no 
nirther  molestation. 

As  was  generallv  the  case  in  sieges  of  this  kind,  tlie  English  learned  what 
drimage  they  did  their  enemy,  their  numbers,  &«.,  some  time  after  the  a^ir 
happened.  In  this  case,  however,  nothing  more  is  related  concerning  the  loss 
of  the  Indians  than  we  have  given,  and  their  numbers  Mr.  Hubbard  does  not 
expressly  state,  but  says  the  people  in  the  garrison  "  espied  40  of  them 
marching  away  the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  but  how  many  more  were  in 
their  company  they  could  not  tell."  ♦  There  were  50  persons  in  tlie  garri- 
son, though  but  15  of  them  were  able  to  act  in  its  defence. 

But  few  days  before  the  affair  at  Saco,  viz.  on  12 1  Septeml)er,  the  family  of 
Thomas  Wakdy  at  Presumpscot  River  were  massacred  in  a  revolting  manner 
The  "•  old  man,"  his  son,  and  his  daughter-in-law,  then  enceinte,  with  three 
grandchildren,  were  all  murdered,  and  when  discovered  by  their  neighbors, 
partly  burned  in  the  ruins  of  their  habitation,  to  which  the  Indians  had  set 
fire  on  leaving  the  place.  One  of  the  family  was  taken  captive,  a  girl  about 
II  years  old,  who,  after  having  passed  through  all  the  tribes  from  the  Sokokis 
to  Uie  Narragansets,  was  restored  to  the  English  at  Dover  by  Sqwmdo.    But 


*  Mr.  Folsom,  HisU  Saco  and  Biddefbrd,  155,  tays  they  were  compatel 
t  Williamson'f  Hiit.  Maine,  i.  520. 
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it  does  not  appear  wheiher  this  chief  had  any  thing  further  to  do  in  the 
matter,  although  it  may  be  inierred,  that  he  had  some  control  or  commaiid 
over  those  that  held  her  prisoner.  From  the  circumstance  that  this  child 
was  shown  to  the  hostile  tribes  through  the  country,  it  would  seem  that  the 
eastern  Indians  were  in  concert  with  those  to  the  west ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  captive  was  thus  exhibhed  to  prove  that  they  had  taken  up  llie 
hatchet  Lpon  her  being  returned,  Mr.  Hubbard  remarks,  **  She  having  been 
carried  up  and  down  the  country,  some  hundreds  of  miles,  as  far  as  Narra- 
ganset  fort,  was,  this  last  June,  retiuned  back  to  Major  JValdron'a  by  one 
iSqtiando,  the  sagamore  of  Saco ;  a  strange  mixture  of  mercy  and  cruelty !  " 
And  the  historian  of  Maine  observes,  that  his  "  conduct  exhibited  at  different 
times  such  traits  of  cruelty  and  compassion,  as  rendered  his  character 
dilhcult  to  be  portrayed." 

fie  was  a  great  powwow,  and  acted  in  concert  with  Madokatoando.  These 
r^w)  chiefs  ^  are  said  to  be,  by  them  that  know  them,  a  strange  kind  of  mor- 
alized savages;  grave  and  serious  in  their  speech  and  carriage,  and  not 
without  some  show  of  a  kind  of  religion,  which  no  doubt  but  they  have 
learned  from  the  prince  of  darkness."  In  another  place,  Mr.  Hubbcard  calls 
him  an  **  enthusiastical,  or  rather  diabolical  miscreauL."  His  abilities  in  wi.r 
gained  him  this  epithet 

Madokawando,  of  whom  we  have  just  made  mention,  was  chief  of  the 
Penobscot  tribe.  He  was  the  adopted  son  of  a  chief  by  the  name  of  Jlssi- 
minasaua.  Some  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  Androscoggin  Indians  in 
Philip^s  war,  and  the  English,  following  the  example  of  tliose  whom  they 
so  much  reprobated,  retaliated  on  any  Indians  that  lell  in  their  way. 

Madokawando  was  not  an  enemy,  nor  do  we  learn  tliat  his  people  bad 
committed  any  depredations,  until  aher  some  English  spoiled  his  com,  and 
otherwise  did  him  damage. 

.Many  of  the  eastern  Indians  had  been  kidnapped  and  sold  for  slaves, 
about  the  tune  PkUip*8  war  commenced.  This,  it  will  not  be  questioned, 
was  enough  to  cause  a  war,  without  Pkilip^s  instigation,  or  the  affront  offered 
to  the  wile  and  child  of  Squando.  The  English  had  prohibited  the  sale  of 
arms  and  ammimitiou  to  them,  as  they  had  before  to  the  western  tribes, 
as  a  means  of  lessening  their  power,  provided  they  should  declare  themselves 
hostile;  thus  properly  regarding  their  own  safety,  and  totally  disregard- 
ing whatever  .evils  might  accrue  tiom  the  measure  to  the  Indians.  Knowing 
enough  had  been  done  to  excite  their  resentment,  agents  were  sent  to  parley 
with  them,  in  the  spring  and  sunmier  of  1670,  to  hmder,  if  possible,  their 
taking  offence  at  these  proceedings. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  complauied  to  some  friendly  English  of  the 
outrage  upon  their  friends,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  circumstanre, 
and  Imrd^y  believed  it ;  stHl,  told  the  Indians,  that  if  it  were  so,  those  kid- 
napped should  be  restored,  and  tlie  perpetrators  punished.  But  knowing 
the  circumstance  to  be  as  they  had  represented,  it  is  rather  marvellous,  that 
IndianSy  instead  of  at  once  retaliating,  should  hearken  to  unsatisfactory  par- 
leyinffs,  as  will  appear;  for  when  tlie  English  agents  went  to  treat  with  them, 
or  ramer  to  excuse  themselves  for  what  they  coum  not,  or  pretended  they  could 
not,  amend,  the  Indians,  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  said,  "  He  tcere  driven 
from  our  com  last  year  by  the  people  about  Kennebeck,  and  many  of  us  died.  We 
had  no  powder  and  shot  to  kill  venison  and  fowl  wiih  to  prevent  it  If  you  English 
were  our  friends,  as  you  pretend  you  are,  you  would  not  suffer  us  to  starve  as  we  didP 
**  However,"  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  "  the  daid  agent,  making  the  best  he  could  of  a  bad 
cause,  used  all  means  to  pacify  the  complainants/*  The  great "  all  means  "  was, 
that  iLhe^  should  try  to  get  the  Androscoggin  Indians  to  come  and  hold  a  treaty ! 
so  that  if  tlie  English  could  effect  a  treaty  with  them,  then  there  would  be  a 
general  peace  with  the  eastern  Indians.  This  talk,  it  was  said,  they  received 
with  joy.  "Yet,"  adds  the  same  author,  still  by  one  fatal  accident  or  other, 
jealousies  still  seemed  to  increase  in  their  minds,  or  else  the  former  injuries 
ttegan  to  boil  afresh  in  their  spirits,  as  not  being  easily  digested,"  &c. 

A  meeting  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Totononnock,  or  Taconnet,  and 
immediately  af^er  the  meeting  just  mentioned  a  runner  was  sent  down  from 
thence,  with  word  that  Squando  would  be  there  with  *«  divers  Amonoscoggan 
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•achems,"  Mugg  having  been  sent  as  a  messenger  to  him.  Accordingly  th« 
English  proceeded  to  Taconnet  On  their  arrival,  they  were  honored  wiili 
a  smute,  and  conducted  into  the  council  house,  where  they  found  Madcka' 
wandOf  Jhaiminasqucu,  Tarumkirit  Hopthood^  ^y^gi  &Qcl  many  attendants. 
Madokawando  was  prime  negotiator,  and  Assimx'nasmia  chief  speaker,  who 
soon  after  proceeded  to  make  a  speech,  and  among  omer  things  said, — 

^  Ris  not  our  custom  when  messengers  come  to  treat  of  peace,  to  seize  upon  their 
persons,  as  sometimes  the  Mohawks  do ;  yea,  as  the  English  nave  done,  seizing  upon 
fourteen  Indians,  our  m/en,  who  went  to  treaJt  with  you — setting  a  guard  over  them, 
and  taking  away  their  guns.  This  isnotaU,buta  second  time  you  required  our 
guns,  and  demanded  us  to  come  down  unto  you,  or  else  you  would  kiU  us.  This 
teas  the  cause  of  our  leamng  both  our  fort  and  our  com,  to  our  great  loss,^ 

This  speech  caused  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  English,  "yet,** 
says  Hubbard,  **  to  put  the  best  construction  might  be,  on  such  irregular 
actions,  which  could  not  well  be'iustiiied,  they  told  them,  the  persons  who 
had  so  done  *  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  government,  and  therefore, 
though  they  could  not  call  them  to  an  account  for  so  acting,  yet  they  did 
utterly  disallow  thereof."  f  And  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  the  English 
commissioners  told  these  chiefs  that  they  came  to  treat  with  the  Androscog- 
gins,  and  were  sorry  that  Squando  was  not  there.  And  it  appears  that, 
though  the  English  reported  a  peace  with  the  Penobscote,  yet  Madokawando 
and  his  coadjutors  scarcely  unaerstood  as  much ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  business  was  hurried  over  as  fast  as  possible  by  the  English  commis- 
sioners. 

AssiMiNAsquA,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  observe,  was  a  Kanibas  sachem, 
whose  residence  was  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  treaty  was  held. 

What  had  been  said  by  Assiminasqua  in  the  morning  was  merely  prelimi- 
nary, and  it  was  his  intention  in  the  afternoon  to  enter  more  particularly  into 
details ;  but  the  English  cut  the  matter  short,  and  proceeded  to  treat  with 
such  of  the  Androscoggins  as  were  present  Tarumkin  was  their  orator,  and 
he  spoke  to  this  effect : — 

"  I  have  been  to  the  westward,  where  I  have  found  many  Indians  unwilling  to 
makepeace ;  but  for  my  oum  peart,  lam  tpiUing,**  which  he  confirmed  by  taking 
the  English  by  the  hand,  as  did  seven  or  eight  of  his  men,  among  whom 
were  Jnugg  and  Bobinhood*s  son.  The  English  had  now,  as  they  supposed, 
^ot  matters  into  a  regular  train ;  but  Madokawando,  it  appears,  was  not  will- 
mg  to  leave  things  in  quite  so  loose  a  manner,  as  it  regarded  his  people. 
He  therefore  interrupted : — 

^  HTud  are  we  to  do  for  powder  and  shot,  when  our  com  is  consumed^  what  ' 
shall  we  do  for  a  wiiUer^s  supply  ?   Must  we  perish,  or  must  we  abandon  our  coun- 
try^ and  fly  to  the  French  for  protections^ 

The  English  replied  that  they  would  do  what  they  could  with  the  gov- 
ernor; ^some  might  be  allowed  them  fo/r  necessity,^  Madokawando  added: 
^  We  have  umted  a  great  while  already,  aSid  now  we  expert  you  unit  say  yes  or  no.^  ' 
The  English  rejoined :  "  You  say  yourselves  that  many  of  the  western  In- 
dians would  not  have  peace,  and,  therefore,  if  we  sell  you  powder,  and  you- 
^'ive  it  to  the  western  men,  what  do  we  but  cut  our  oum  throats  f  It  is  not  in 
otir  power,  without  leave,  if  you  should  wait  ten  years  more,  to  let  you  have 
powder."  Here,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  ended  the  nego^ 
tmtion,  and  massacres  and  bloodshed  soon  after  desolated  that  part  of  die 
rountry. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1675  and  6,  this  sachem's  people  had  among 
them  about  60  English  captives.  When  it  was  known  to  him  that  the  Eng- 
lish desired  to  treat  about  peace,  he  sent  Mtlgg,  one  of  his  chiefs,  to  Pascata- 
rjiia,  to  receive  proposals ;  and,  that  he  might  meet  with  good  acceptance, 
?»ent  along  with  him  a  captive  to  his  home.  General  Gendal,  of  Massachu- 
setts, being  there,  forced  Mugg  on  board  his  vessel,  and  carried  him  to  Bos- 
f  on,  for  which  treacherous  act  an  excuse  was  pleaded,  that  he  was  not  vested 
with  sufticient  authority  to  treat  with  him.  Madokawando^s  ambassador, 
l)eing  now  in  the  power  of  the  English,  was  obliged  to  agree  to  such  terms  - 

*  That  it,  those  nrho  had  kiduapped  their  frieuds.  f  Hubbardf  part  ii.  S8. 
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as  the  English  dictated.*^  It  is  do  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  great  chief  80or\ 
appears  again  their  enemy.  Still,  when  i^t^;^  was  sent  home,  Madokawanda 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  more  readily,  perhaps,  as  two  armed  vessels  of  the  Eng- 
lish conveyed  him. 

A  son  of  Reverend  Thomas  Cohbet  had  been  taken,  and  was  among  the  Indians 
at  Mount  Desert.  It  so  happened  that  his  master  had  at  that  time  sent  him 
down  to  Castein^s  trading-house,  to  buy  powder  for  him.  Mugg  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  told  him  he  had  been  at  his  Other's  house,  and  nad  promised 
to  send  him  home.  Madokatcando  demanded  a  ransom,  probably  to  satisfy 
the  owner  of  the  captive,  ^ftaring^^  he  said  ^toht  killed  by  him,  if  he  yielded  him 
•  up  without  he  were  there  to  consent ;  for  he  was  a  detperate  man,  if  crossed,  and 
had  crambdf  two  or  three  in  that  wen/,"  Being  on  board  one  of  the  vessels, 
and  treated  to  some  liquor,  *^  he  walked  awhile,''  savs  Cobbet,  ^  to  and  again  on 
the  deck,  and  on  a  sudden  made  a  stand,  and  said  to  Captain  Moore,  *■  Well 
captain,  since  it  is  so,  take  this  man :  I  freely  give  him  up  to  you ;  carry  him 
home  to  his  friends.' "I  A  red  coat  was  given  to  Madokawandoy  which  gave 
him  great  satisfaction. 

The  historians  of  the  war  have  all  observed  that  the  prisoners  under  Ma- 
dokawando  were  remarkably  well  treated. 

In  February,  1677,  Major  Waldron,  and  Captain  Frod,  with  a  body  of  men, 
were  sent  into  the  eastern  coast  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Indians,  who 
still  remained  hostile.  At  Pemmaquid,  they  were  invited  on  shore  to  hold  a 
treaty,  but  the  English  finding  some  weapons  concealed  among  them,  thought 
it  a  sufficient  umbrage  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  a  consideiable  fight 
ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  and  several  taken  prison- 
ers ;  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Madokawando,  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  af^ir,  having  been  gone  for  several  months  at  a  great  distance  into  the 
country,  on  a  hunting  voyage. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Madokawando  until  1691.  It  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Egeremet,  that  in  that  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  him  and 
other  eastern  chiefs.  This  was  in  November,  and  it  was  agreed  by  them, 
that,  on  the  furst  of  May  following,  they  would  deliver  all  the  captives  in  their 
possession,  at  Wells.  "  But,"  says  Dr.  Mather,§  **  as  it  was  not  upon  the  Jam 
land,  but  in  their  canoes  upon  the  toaier,  that  they  signed  and  sealed  this  in- 
strument ;  BO,  reader,  we  will  be  jealous  that  it  will  prove  but  a  fiuctuatinff 
and  unstable  sort  of  business ;  and  that  the  Indians  will  do  a  lie  aa  they  used 
to  do." 

Meanwhile  Madokawando,  among  other  important  expeditions  which  he 
planned,  attempted  one  u|)on  York,  in  which  he  succeeded  nearly  to  his 
wishes,  if  not  beyond  his  expectations.  Such  was  his  manner  of  attack,  that 
the  English  scarce  knew  tneur  enemy;  from  whence  they  came,  or  their 
numbers.  But  it  was  aAerwards  founcl  by  the  Indians'  own  confession,  and 
some  captives  they  had  liberated,  that  Madokaioando  was  the  leader  in  the 
business.  Whether  he  had  during  the  winter  been  to  Canada,  and  got  the 
assistance  of  some  Frenchmen,  or  whether  CasHens,  his  son-in-law,  and  some 
otlier  Frenchmen  who  then  resided  among  his  people  at  Penobscot,  were 
with  hid  I,  wc  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  some  French 
were  in  his  company,  but  how  many  is  also  uncertain,  but  the  number  of 
Indians  was  stated  at  about  250.  It  was  on  Monday,  February  5,  in  the  year 
1692,  early  in  the  mornmg,  that  York  was  laid  in  ashes,  all  except  three  or 
four  garrisoned  houses,  and  about  75  of  its  inhabitants  killed,  and  85  taken 
captive. 

Such  only  escaped  as  reached  the  garrisons,  and  these  were  sununoned  to 
surrender,  but  the  besiegers  dared  not  to  continue  long  enough  to  make  any 
efiectual  assault  upon  them,  and  thus  they  escaped.    The  wretched  captives 

•  A  trealy  was  si^ne.d  9th  of  Dec.  1676.  Manuscript  Nar.  of  Rev,  T.  Cobbet.  It  may  b© 
seen  in  Hubbard's  Narrative. 

t  The  Indian  word  for  killed.     Woocts  N.  E.  Prospect, 

X  Manuscript  Narrative,  before  cited.  Perhaps  this  t^'as  the  <»it!ne  Cajptain  Moore  who  car- 
ried the  news  ofPhilip*s  defeat  and  death  to  London  aAerwards.  Bee  6ld  In niAii  Chrou 
ICLE,  106. 

^  M agnalia,  vU.  7G. 
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were  hurried  into  the  wildemeea,  and  many  suffered  and  died  by  the  way. 
The  Reverend  Skubad  Dummar,  minister  of  the  place,  a  man  in  high  estima- 
tion for  his  virtues,  was  about  the  first  victim ;  he  was  shot  as  he  was  mount- 
ing his  horse  at  his  own  door ;  his  wife  was  among  the  captives,  and  died  in 
captivity.  York  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  tlie 
country.* 

Circumstances  having  thus  transpired,  the  English  had  very  little  reason  to 
expect  an  observance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  before  alluded  to,  yet  per- 
sons were  sent  to  Wells  to  receive  the  captives,  provided  they  should  be  ot- 
fered.  They  took  care  to  be  provided  with  an  armed  force,  and  to  have  iii« 
place  of  meeting  at  a  strong  place,  which  was  Stomas  garrison-house.  Bui, 
as  the  author  just  cited  observes,  "  The  Indians  being  poor  musiciana  for  keej  - 
ing  of  Hme,  came  not  according  to  their  articles."  The  reason  of  this  we 
cannot  explain,  unless  the  warlike  appearance  of  the  English  deterred  thein. 
After  waiting  a  while.  Captain  Conver$t  surprised  some  of  them,  and  brouglit 
them  in  by  tbrce,  and  having  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  provoked  by  Si\s 
time,  immediately  added  35  men  to  his  force.  These,  says  Mather^  ^  were 
not  come  half  an  hour  to  Stonr's  house,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1691,  nor  Lad 
they  got  their  Indian  weed  ftirly  lighted,  into  their  mouths,  before  fierce 
Moxus,  with  200  Indians,  made  an  attack  upou  the  garrison,"  f  but  were  re- 
pulsed and  soon  drew  oK  MadokauDondo  was  not  here  in  person,  but  when 
ne  knew  of  the  disaster  of  his  chief  captain,  he  said,  *'  J^  brother  Moxus  has 
mis9ed  it  now,  but  IwUlgo  myielf  the  next  year,  and  have  the  dog  Converse  ovi 
o/kishoU.'* 

The  old  chief  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  appeared  before  the  garri- 
son 22  June,  1692.  He  waa  joined  by  Portneuf  and  Labrocre,  two  French 
officers,  with  a  body  of  their  soldiers,  and  then*  united  strength  was  esti- 
mated at  about  500  men.  They  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  thev 
agreed  before  the  attack,  how  the  prisoners  and  property  should  be  divided. 
Converae  had  but  15  men,  but  fortunately  there  arrived  two  sloops  with  about 
as  many  more,  and  supplies,  the  day  betbre  the  battle. 

Madokawando^a  men  had  unwisely  given  notice  of  their  approach,  by  firing 
upon  some  cattle  they  met  in  the  woods,  which  runninff  m  womided,  gave 
the  inhabitants  time  to  fly  to  the  garrison.  The  Indians  were  not  only 
seconded  by  the  two  French  officers  and  a  company  of  their  men,  as  before 
observed,  but  Moxus,  Egeremet  and  Worombo  were  also  among  them. 

They  began  the  attack  before  day,  with  great  fierceness,  but  after  continu- 
ing it  for  some  time  without  success,  they  lell  upon  the  vessels  in  the  river ; 
and  here,  although  the  river  was  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  feet  broad,  yet 
they  met  with  no  better  success  than  at  the  garrison.  They  tried  many 
stratagems,  and  succeeded  iu  setting  fire  to  the  sloops  several  times,  bv  means 
of  fire  arrows,  but  it  was  extinguished  without  great  damage.  Tired  of 
thus  exposinff  themselves  and  throwing  away  their  ammunition,  they  return- 
ed again  to  the  garrison,  resolving  to  practice  a  stratagem  upon  that,  and 
thus  ended  the  furst  dav  of  the  attack.  They  tried  to  persuade  the  Englisli 
to  surrender,  but  findinff  they  could  not  prevail,  made  several  desperate 
charges,  in  which  they  lost  many.  Beginning  now  to  grow  diBcouraged, 
they  sent  a  flag  to  the  garrison  to  efiect  a  capitulation,  but  Converse,  being  u 
iii&n  of  great  resolution,  replied,  <*  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  come 
and  fight  hinL"  To  whicn  the  bearer  of  the  flag  said,  **  Being  you  are  so 
stout,  tchy  dofCt  you  come  and  fight  in  ihe  open  Jvdd  like  a  man,  and  notjighi 
in  a  garrison  liJce  a  squaw  ?  "  This  attempt  proving  ineffectual  also,  thev  cast 
out  many  threats,  one  of  which  was,  |<  tfe  wiU  cut  you  as  small  as  tobbaco^ 
be/ore  to-morrow  momingJ*  The  captain  ordered  them  "  to  come  on,  for  he 
wanted  work." 

Ha%-ing  neariy  npemt  their  ammunition,  and  General  Labrocre  bein^  slain, 
they  retired  in  the  night,  after  two  days'  siege,  leaving  sevend  of  then'  dead 
behind ;  among  whom  was  the  general  just  named,  who  was  shot  through 
tiie  bead.     They  took  one  Englidmaan,  named  John  Diamond,  who  had  ven- 

*  MagmUim,  vii.  Tl.^WtUiamiOfn.  Hut.  Maine  i  628—9.  f  MagnaJia,  viL  76. 
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Cured  out  of  the  garrison  on  some  occasion,  whom  they  tortured  in  a  most 
barbarous  manner.  About  the  time  of  their  retreating,  they  fired  upon  the 
sloops,  and  killed  the  only  man  lost  by  the  vessels  during  the  assault  In 
the  attack  upon  the  vessels,  amon^  other  stratagems,  they  prepared  a  breast- 
work upon  wheels,  which,  notvvitnstanding  their  previous  experience  in  this 
kind  ot  engine,  at  Brookiield  and  Saco,  they  again  resolved  to  try,  and  there- 
fore endeavored  to  bring  it  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  ^\hen  they 
had  got  it  pretty  near,  one  wheel  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a  French  soldier, 
endeavoring  to  liit  it  out  with  his  shoulder,  was  shot  down  ;  a  second  was 
also  killed  in  the  like  attemnt,  and  it  was  abandoned.  They  also  built  a  rait 
in  the  creek  above  the  vessels,  and  placed  on  it  an  immense  pile  of  combus- 
tibles, and,  setting  them  on  fire,  floated  it  down  towards  them.  But  when 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  sloops,  the  wind  drove  it  on  shore,  and  thus  they 
were  delivered  from  the  most  dangerous  artifice  of  the  whole.  For  it  was 
said  that,  had  it  come  down  against  them,  they  could  not  have  saved  them- 
selves from  the  fury  of  its  flames. 

As  late  as  1736  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  Madokawando  was  not 
chief  sachem  of  the  Penobscots,  which  it  seems  no  one  in  his  lifetime 
tliought  of  questioning.  Nor  had  the  fact  at  this  time  been  questioned  but 
from  mercenary  motives.  A  claim  having  been  set  up  to  lands  upon  St. 
George's  River,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  heirs  of  Governor  Leverett,  that 
falsehood  was  resorted  to,  to  maintain  it  The  foundation  of  Leverett's  claim 
was  in  a  deed  dated  Pemmaquid,  9  May,  lom,  by  which  Madokatvanao  con- 
veyed to  Sir  William  PJdps  the  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  St  George's 
River,  bounded  east  by  Wessamesskek  River,  west  by  Hatthett's  Cove  Island, 
thence  by  a  line  to  the  upper  falls  of  St  George's  River ;  also  Mastomquoog 
Island  iu  the  mouth  of  said  river,  and  St  GreOrge's  Islands.  A  valuable  con- 
t$ideration  is  said  to  have  been  paid,  but  what  it  was  does  not  appear  from  the 
deed.  The  deponents  called  upon  afterwards  to  prove  Madokawando^ 8  power 
to  stll  that  tract,  state  the  consideration  variously,  though  none  of  them  defi- 
nitely ;  some  said  Sir  William  Phips  gave  a  large  amount  in  money,*  and 
•>ne  tliat  he  gave  a  katfidL\    To  this  deed  were  the  following  signatures : — 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  Tlve  mark  qf 

presence  of  Madokawando,  ^  Sagamore 

The  mark  Jl  of  Edgar  Emit,  qfPenohscot,     ^anda  seal. 

Sagamore  of  Kennebek, 
Jive  mark  Jf  (/WenemOukt, 

covin  to  Madokawando, 
The  mark  X  o/*John  Saugmore, 

of  SheepsgtU  River,  interpreter. 
Also  6  or  7  whites. 

Fa^ora  tn  exi./nina.ion  o**  tlie  varioifs  affi'lavits  before  mentioned  we  derive 
the  following  interesting  historical  facts  in  the  life  of  Madokawando ;  viz. 
that  he  died^in  iti98,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wenamouet,  or,  as  his  name  is 
sometimes  si)elled,  ff'enoegonei.  This  appears  from  the  deposition  of  Cap- 
tain Cyprian  SotUhack,  who  further  savs  "  that  he  was  with  Madokawando, 
when  a  present  of  10  barrels  of  guil|>owder,  a  quantity  of  fire-arms,  and 
some  clothes,  were  delivered  him  by  Governor  Willehone,  which  was  a  present 
sent  him  by  the  King  of  Fi-ance."  "And  that  Monsieur  Castain  married 
the  said  Madokaioando^s  daughter." 

Joseph  Bane  deposed,  ^  that,  hi  1691,  he  was  with  Theodore  Mdnson,  late 
of  Newcastle,  in  N.  Hampshire,  Esq.,  said  Atkinson^ s  wife,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
^ilcock  of  Portsmouth,  widow,  and  many  others  at  the  house  of  Joseph 
Moidlon  of  York  in  the  county  of  York,  when  they  were  taken  captive  ny 
a  large  number  of  Indians,"  that  Madokawando  was  then  commander  of  . 
said  Indians,  and  was  then  reputed  chief  sachem  of  Penobscot  Bcme 
further  relates  that  he  was  sold  to  an  Amaroscoggen  Indian,  with  whom  he 
lived  till  1699,  and  that  he  was  present  when  Madokawando  ordered  Theodort 


Deposition  of  John  PhilHpt,  I  July,  VW^^Wald^^t  Defence,  3.  f  Ibid.  S&. 
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•/ffibrnfOM,  who  was  his  captive,  to  write  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  t« 
send  a  vessel  to  Sagadahok  with  goods  to  redeem  the  captives ;  that  it  was 
accordingly  sent  there,  and  Mcinsony  his  wile,  and  about  40  others  were 
redeemed. 

John  LongUy  was  taken  prisoner  at  Groton  in  July,  1694,  and  was  servant 
to  Madokawanao  two  years  and  a  halfl 

The  inhabitants  of  Black  Point  gave,  yearly,  a  peck  of  com  each  to  Ma 
ilokawandOi  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  sachem  of  Penobscot. 

In  1690  Tobias  Oakman  was  taken  by  the  Indians  at  Black  Point.  At 
which  time  he  says  he  ^  personally  knew  Edgar  Emd  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Kenebeck  ana  Squando  who  was  men  chief  sachem  of  Saco,  and 
Moanu  who  was  then  chief  sachem  of  Noridgawock,  and  Shepcot  John  who 
was  then  chief  sachem  of  Shepscot  and  with  Oorumby,  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Pejemscot"  Oakman  was  taken  prisoner  by  30  Indians  in  3 
parties  under  3  chiefs ;  one  from  Penobscot,  one  irom  Norridgewok  and  the 
other  from  Pejepscot ;  Madokawandoy  Moxva  and  Oorumby  being  the  respec- 
tive sachems ;  hence  Madokawando  was  sachem  of  Penobscot  at  that  time. 

In  the  treaty  which  the  eastern  chiefs  made  with  Sir.  William  Phipe  at 
Pemmaquid,  11  August,  1693,  the  following  hostages  were  delivered  to  the 
English  to  ensure  its  observance.  **  Ahassamhamet,  brother  to  EdSger  Emd  ; 
VVsNOMODETT,  cousiu  to  Modokowando ;  Bagata  wa  wongon,  and  Sheepscott 

JOHW."  • 

A  daughter  of  Madokawando^  as  we  have  seen,  married  the  Baron  2>e  Cos- 
*tin8i  bv  whom  he  had  several  children. 

In  all  of  our  former  editions  we  gave  Lahontan^s  account  of  Casteins  in  a 
note,  and  in  the  French  language ;  but  it  having  been  suggested  by  friends, 
that  it  should  not  only  occupy  a  place  in  the  text,  but  be  rendered  in  English, 
I  improve  the  opportunity  to  make  the  change. 

The  Baron  be  SL  CasUinM^  a  gentleman  of  Oleron  in  Beam,  having  for 
about  20  years  resided  among  the  Abenakis,  gained  so  much  of  their  esteem, 
that  they  regarded  him  as  their  tutelar  deity.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
Cariffnan  regiment  in  Canada ;  but  when  that  regiment  was  disbanded,  he 
cast  himself  among  the  savages,  of  whom  he  teamed  their  language.  He 
took  from  them  a  wife  after  their  manner,  preferring  the  forests  of  Acadie, 
to  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  environ  his  native  country.  He  lived, 
during  the  first  years  of  his  abode  with  the  Indians,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
gain  a  respect  from  them,  above  what  can  be  imagined.  They  made  him 
peat  chie^  which  is  the  same  as  sovereign  of  the  nation,  and  by  little  and 
little  he  has  worked  up  a  fortune,  which  any  other  man  would  have  turned 
to  good  account,  and  withdrawn  iVom  the  country  with  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns  of  gold  in  his  coffera  However,  he  only  uses  it  to  buy 
merchandise,  with  which  to  make  presents  to  his  Indian  brethren,  who, 
when  they  return  from  their  hunting  excursions,  reimburse  him  for  his 
presents  with  a  triple  amoimt  in  beaver.f  The  governors  of  Canada 
direct  him,  and  those  of  New  England  fear  him.  He  has  several  daughters, 
all  of  whom  are  advantageously  married  to  Frenchmen,  with  each  a  rich 
dowry.  He  has  never  changed  his  wife^  sliowing  the  Indians  by  his 
example  that  God  is  not  pleased  with  inconstant  men.  It  is  said  t.iat  he  has 
endeavored  to  convert  these  poor  people,  but  that  his  >vords  produce  no 
good  fruity  and  hence  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  Jesuits  to  preach  the  truths  of 
Christianity  to  them ;  yet  these  Others  relax  not  their  labors,  and  consider 
that  to  confer  baptism  upon  a  dying  infant  repays  them  ten/o^d  for  the  suf- 
ferings and  privations  they  experience  in  living  among  that  people.§ 


*  H^a/(^'t  Defeuce,  39.— The  namet  of  these  hostages  differ  inateiially  from  those  in  the 
Magnaliay  vii.  85. 

t  We  should  thiak  that  to  a  man  of  a  sordid  mind,  this  was  **  turaing  a  fortune  to  gooo 
accouat'' 

t  That  this  amounts  to  a  denial,  as  Bfr.  HaUcel  reads  it,  (Note*  on  the  American  Indians, 
290,)  that  Coffofuhad  but  one  wife,  we  do  not  agret.  His  not  changing  his  wife,  (//  n'« 
famai*  changi  defemme,)  might  be  true,  if,  as  some  assert,  he  had  several  at  the  same  time. 

f  MemoirtM  de  fAmenque,  iL  t9,  SO. 
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l*he  town  now  called  Castine,  on  the  Penobecot  River,  was  the  place  of 
the  residence  of  the  French  baron,  and  a  son  of  his '  succeeded  him  in  tlie 
sacheindom  of  the  Penobscots.  He  was  witli  Iberville  at  the  ca|>ture  of 
Pemmaquid  in  1G96,  in  which  expedition  lie  fed  200  Indians.  Captain  Chubb, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  belore,  commanded  the  fort,  which  was  well 
manned  and  supplied,  having  15  pieces  of  cannon  and  1^0  men,  but  surren- 
dered it  in  a  co>vardly  manner.  He  helped  defend  Port  Royal  in  170(),  in 
deience  of  which  he  was  wounded  in  1707.  He  finally  retired  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  ended  his  davs.  In  1C68,  Governor  ^4ndros,  with  an  arma- 
ment, took  possession  o^Castaiffs  village,  plundered  his  house,  and  committe<l 
other  depredations,  but  himself  escaped.  In  1721,  his  son  was  seized  by 
the  English,  and  carried  to  Boston ;  but  they  not  long  alter  set  him  at  liberty. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  ground  an  argument  upon  tlie  similarity  of  tlie 
name  of  this  chief  to  that  of  Madock  the  Welshman,  that  the  eastern  In- 
dians were  descended  from  a  Welsh  colony,  who,  in  1170,  left  that  countr} 
and  were  never  heard  of  after.  The  itfny  of  some  white  Indians  speaking 
Welsh,  on  the  Missouri  River,  has  gained  supporters  in  former  and  latter 
periods.* 

Moxus,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Jigamagus^  was  also  a  noted  chief. 
We  can  add  litde  concerning  him,  to  what  has  already  been  said.  After 
Madokawando  was  dead,  and  the  war  between  the  French  and  English  nations 
had  ceased,  the  eastern  chiefs  were  ready  to  submit  to  terms.  Moxus  seems 
the  successor  of  Madokawando,  and  when  delegates  were  sent  into  the  east- 
em  country  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians,  in  1699,  his  name  stood  first 
among  the  signers  of  the  treaty.f  He  concluded  another  treaty  with  Governor 
Dudley,  in  1702.  The  next  year,  in  company  with  Hanungonet,  •^asacambwt, 
and  a  number  of  French,  he  invested  Captain  Marth  in  the  fort  at  Casco, 
After  using  every  endeavor  to  take  it  by  assault,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
following  stratagem.  They  began  at  the  water's  edge  to  undermine  it  by 
digging,  but  were  prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  an  armed  vessel  under 
Captain  SouUiack.  They  had  taken  a  vessel  and  a  great  quantity  of  plunder. 
About  200  canoes  were  destroyed,  and  the  vessel  retaken.  From  which 
circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  tliat  their  number  was  great 

Moxus  was  at  Casco  in  171*%  to  treat  with  the  Englisl^  and  at  Georgetown, 

rn  Arowsike  Island,  in  1717.  There  were  seven  other  chiefs  who  attended 
at  the  time  and  place  last  mentioned. 

Muee  was  a  chief  among  the  Androscoggins,  and  very  conspicuous  in  the 
eastern  war  of  1676-7,  into  which  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  by  the 
same  cause  as  Madokawando,  already  stated.  He  had  been  very  fiiendly  to 
the  English,  and  had  lived  some  time  with  them. 

On  3ie  12  October,  1676,  he  made  an  assault  upon  Black  Point,  now  in 
Scarborough,  with  about  100  warriors.  All  the  inhabitants  being  gathered  into 
one  fortified  place  upon  that  point,  a  few  hands  might  have  defended  it  against 
all  the  Indians  on  that  side  of  the  country4  Whjle  the  captain  of  the  garri- 
son was  gone  out  to  hold  a  talk  with  Mugg,  the  people  fled  from  the  garrison 
and  took  all  tlieir  efiTects  along  whh  theni.  A  few  of  his  own  servants,  how- 
ever, remained,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  chief,  who  treated  them  kindly. 
When  Frt.>icis  Card  was  a  prisoner  among  his  men,  he  told  htm  "<A«rf  he  had 
found  out  the  tcay  to  bum  Boston,^  and  laughed  much  about  the  English : 
saying  he  would  nave  all  their  vessels,  fishing  islands,  and  whole  countri-, 
and  bragged  about  his  great  numbers.  He  was  killed  at  Black  Point,  on  iil 
Mav,  the  same  place  where,  the  year  before,  he  had  had  such  good  success.  He 
had  besieged  the'  garrison  three  days,  killed  three  men,  and  taken  one  captive 
The  celebrated  Sumon,  who  had  done  so  much  mischief  in  many  places,  was 
with  him  here.    Lieuteuant  7\)7pm,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  «  made  a 

*  See  JaDSon's  Stranger  in  America^  TH),  cd.  4<o.  London,  1807;  Universal  Ma^asitte,  vol 
xciii.  21 J  Dr.  Soulhey's  Pre/ace  to  his  Madock  ;  Bouauers  Exped.  against  Ohio  Mians,  69 
Bd.  4lo.  London,  1766 ;  Ker*s  Trards  in  America^  167—172 ;  Burk,  Hist.  Virginia,  ii.  84 
Bealty,  Jour.  24;  MouHon's  IVew-Yorkf  i.  45.5  Barton's  Physical  Jour.  i.  pt.  iu  79 
Cuhimb.  Ma^.  for  1787. 

t  Magnalia,  vu.  94.   It  U  dated  7  Jan.  1698-9.  t  Hubbard,  iuL  Wmr$,  B.  46. 
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sncceaBful  shot  upon  an  Indian,  that  was  observed  to  be  very  busy  and  boJd 
in  the  assault,  who  at  that  time  was  deemed  to  be  Symon,  the  arch  villain  and 
incendiary  of  all  the  eastward  Indians,  but  proved  to  be  one  almost  as  good 
as  himseli',  who  was  called  Mogg.^^  * 

Stmon,  just  named,  was  a  U'oublesome  fellow,  who  continued  to  create 
considerable  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  upon  the  Merrimack  River,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Newbury  and  Amesbury,  about  which  part  seems  to  have  been  his 
residence,  as  late  as  the  month  of  July,  1677.  On  the  9th  of  July,  six  Indians 
were  seen  to  go  into  the  bushes  not  far  from  the  garrison  at  Amesbury ;  two 
days  before,  several  men  had  been  killed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  one  woman 
wounded,  whose  name  was  Quimby.  Symon  was  the  alleged  leader  of  the 
party  which  committed  tlie  depredation.  Mrs.  Qtiimby  was  sure  that  it  was 
lie  who  ^  knocked  her  on  the  head,"  and  she  knew  the  names  of  many  of  the 
rest  with  him,  and  named  Andrew^  Gtoffrey,  and  Josq)h,  She  begged  of  Swnon 
not  to  kill  her.  He  replied,  ^  Hlijfj  ^oodwife  Qtdmm/,  do  you  think  that  I  laiU 
kill  vou^^  She  said  she  was  alraid  he  would,  l^ecause  he  kiUed  all  the 
Engtish.  Symon  then  said,  ^  I  will  give  quarter  to  never  an  English  dog  of 
vou  all,"  and  then  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  did  not  happen  to  hurt 
her  much ;  at  whicii,  being  a  Woman  of  great  courage,  she  threw  a  stone  at 
him ;  he  then  turned  upon  her,  and  '^  struck  her  two  more  blows,"  at  w^^h 
she  fell,  and  he  left  her  for  dead.  Before  he  gave  her  the  last  blows,  she 
called  to  the  garrison  for  help.  He  told  her  she  need  not  do  that,  for,  said 
be,  **  I  will  have  that  too,  by  and  by."  Symon  was  well  known  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  especially  to  Mrs.  QuimbVi  us  he  had  fonnerly  lived  witli 
her  father,  WiUiam  OseooeH  In  April,  1(577,  ^ymon  and  his  companions  burnt 
the  bouse  of  Edward  JFeymcuth  at  Sturgeon  Creek,  and  plundered  the  house 
of  one  Crawley,  but  did  not  kill  him,  because  he  had  shown  kindness  to 
Symon^s  grandmother.| 

Symon  was  one  of  the  Christian  Indians,  as  were  Andrew,  Gtoffirty,  Peter, 
and  several  others  of  the  same  coinpany,  a  circumstance  which,  with  many, 
much  agmvated  their  offences.  The  irruption  just  mentioned  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Hubbard :  §  '*  Symon  and  Andreto,  the  two  brethren  in  iniquity, 
with  a  few  more,  adventured  to  come  over  Pascataqua  River  on  PortsmouUi 
side,  when  they  burnt  one  house  within  four  or  five  milts  of  the  town,  and 
look  a  maid  and  a  young  woman  captive ;  one  of  them  having  a  young  child 
in  her  arms,  with  which  not  willing  to  be  troubled,  they  gave  leave  to  her 
that  held  it,  to  leave  it  with  an  old  woman,  whom  the  Indian  Symon  spared 
because  he  said  she  had  been  kind  to  his  grandmother ;  yet  one  of  the  two 
captives  escaped  fi^m  their  hands  two  days  after,  as  did  the  other,  April  22, 
who  gave  notice  of  the  Indians,  (being  not  so  narrowly  looked  to  as  they 
used  to  do  others.") 

It  was  on  3  May,  1676,  that  Symon,  Andrew  and  Peter  fell  upon  the  house 
of  Thomas  Kimbal,  of  Bradford,  killed  him,  and  carried  off  his  wife  and  five 
children  into  the  wilderness.||  Having  on  the  whole  concluded  to  make 
peace  with  the  English  while  they  could,  did,  before  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
restore  the  captives.  Instead  of  improving  the  opportunity  of  securing  their 
iriendsbip,  the  English  seized  Svmon  and  Andrew,  and  confined  them  in  the 
jail  at  Dover.  This  treatment  they  considered,  as  very  naturally  they  should, 
only  a  precursor  of  something  of  a  different  character ;  and  therefore  found 
means  to  break  jail,  and  make  good  their  escape.  They  joined  their  eastern 
friends,  and  hence  followed  manv  other  cruelties,  some  of  which  we  have 
already  related.  About  the  first  depredation  which  followed  their  flight  from 
l>over,  was  committed  at  Greenland.  One  John  Keniston  was  killed,  and  his 
house  burned.  A  writer  of  that  day,  after  observing  that  the  perpetrators  of 
the  outrage  were  ^fmon,  Andrew,  and  Pet^,  observes  that  they  were  the  **  three 
we  had  in  prison,  and  e^ould  have  killed,"  and  closes  with  this  exclamation. 


•  Hitt.  N.  England.  f  MS.  Documents.  X  Belknap's  N.  Hampshire. 

&  HiMt.  N.  England,  631. 

I  See  the  very  creditobic  History  of  Haverhill,  (p.  53.)  by  Mr.  Myrickf  for  other  interesting 
p«tfliciilars  respecting  thii  •flair. 
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'^The  good  Lord  pardon  us."  *  Thus  some  considered  they  bad  need  ofpor- 
dim  for  not  dealing  with  more  rigor  towards  the  Indians ! 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Symon  was  engaged  remauife 
to  be  related.  Mr.  •Anthony  BrackttL,  who  lived  at  Back  Cove,  upon  a  large 
estate  now  owned  in  part  by  Mr.  During  of  Portland,  had  been  visited  by 
Swmri,  occasionally,  who,  like  Totosotiy  in  the  case  of  Clarke  at  Eel  River,  in 
IMimouth,  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  tlie  situation  of  his  house 
and  family.  On  the  9th  of  August,  lt>7(j,  some  Indians  had  killed  one  of  Brack- 
etfs  cows.  BrackeU  immediately  complained  to  Symon  of  the  outrage,  who 
promised  to  bring  to  him  the  perpetrators.  Meanwhile  a  complaint  was  de- 
spatched to  Major  Waldron  at  Dover,  which  might  have  been  tlie  cause  of  tlie 
course  Symon  unmediately  after  pursued ;  lor,  if,  when  he  had  promised  to 
aid  in  adjusting  the  affair,  he  learned  tliat,  at  the  same  time,  a  force  had  been 
hecretly  applied  for,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason,  in  tliis  ruffied  state  of  thinffs, 
that  he  should  show  himself  an  enemy,  as  he  did,  on  the  morning  of  die 
11th,  two  days  alter  the  injury  was  done.  Friday  was  the  11  August,  and  it 
was  early  in  the  morning  that  Symon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  party,  at  the 
house  of  Captain  Anthony  Brackdt  ^  '1  hese  are  the  Indians,*^  said  he,  ^*  that 
killed  the  cow."  No  sooner  was  tliis  said,  than  the  house  was  entered,  and 
the  guns  seized  upon  belonging  to  the  family.  Brackctt  then  asked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  their  caniage,  and  Symon  replied,  **So  it  must  be,"  and  demanded 
of  him  whether  he  would  go  wiui  them,  as  a  captive,  or  be  killed ;  to  which 
he  answered,  that  if  the  case  were  so,  he  preferred  to  sen'e  as  a  cap- 
tive ;  Symon  then  said  tliey  must  be  bound,  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  BrackeU, 
his  wife,  (who  was  a  daughter  of  Midiael  Mitton,)  and  a  negro,  were  bound. 
Mrs.  Braclcetts  brother  MUhaniel,  only  son  of  M,  MiUon,  was  of  the 
family,  and  made  some  resistance  when  they  were  about  to  bind  him,  and 
was  killed  upon  the  spot.  The  rest,  Brackdt^  his  wife  and  five  children  were 
carried  away  prisoners.  They  continued  in  captivity  until  the  November 
following,  when  some  of  them  found  means  to  effect  an  escape ;  which  was 
singularly  fortunate,  and  worth  relating.  In  their  wanderings,  those  who 
held  them  captive,  came  to  the  north  side  of  Casco  Bay.  Here  news  reached 
the  Indians  that  Arowsike  Island  had  been  captured  by  their  brethren,  and 
they  at  once  determined  to  share  in  the  booty ;  so,  in  their  hurry,  theu*  eager- 
ness for  the  spoil  of  Arowsike  outweighed  their  fears  of  losing  their  prison- 
era.  Therefore  they  promised  Captain  BrackeU  and  the  rest,  that  if  the^  would 
come  after  them,  they  should  have  a  share  in  the  good  things  which  had 
been  taken ;  and  accordingly  set  off  and  left  them.  Sirs.  BrackeUy  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  good  feeling,  iust  before  they  left,  asked  them  for  some 
meat,  which  was  readily  granted ;  she  found  an  old  birchen  canoe,  which  had 
been  probably  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  by  reason  of  its  being  nearly  brok- 
en up,  but  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape :  and  with  the  help  of 
a  needle  which  Mrs.  BrackeU  also  found  in  an  old  house  at  that  place,  she 
vms  exwh\ed  so  to  mend  the  canoe,  that  it  wafted  herself  and  child,  her  hus- 
band and  the  negro  man  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles,  in  safety.  They  hardly  could  have  expected  but  what,  ou 
landing  near  Black  Point,  they  would  have  been  in  the  very  presence  of  In- 
dians, yet  it  so  happened  that  although  they  had  but  just  destroyed  the  settle- 
ments there,  they  had  all  left  the  place.  And  a  vessel,  which  happened  very 
fortunately  in  that  neighborhood,  took  them  in  safety  to  Portsmouth. 

The  wife  of  Captain  Anthony  BrackeU  should  not  be  overlooked  in  enume- 
rating the  heroines  of  our  country.  Her  name  was  .^yin.  Slie  di  d  alter  this 
war,  Dut  the  time  is  not  ascertained;  Her  husband  married  again,  a  daughter 
of  Abraham  DrakCy  Senior,  of  Hampton,  whose  name  was  Su8annah^\  by  whom 
he  bad  several  children.  When  Colonel  Church  had  the  memorable  iiglit 
with  the  Indians  at  Casco,  21  September,  ]()89,  Captain  BrackeU  was  kiUed. 
After  this  his  wife  and  children  went  to  her  fathers  at  Hampton,  but  finally 
returned  to  their  possessions. 

We  are  now  to  commence  upon  the  recital  of  one  of  the  most  horrid  mas- 
sacres any  where  recorded — ^the  sacking  of  Dover  by  the  famous  chiefs  Kan- 

9 

^  //irt.  N.  England,  i.  158.  f  Hubbard' i  Nar.  aud  Willis's  PorilBud,  i  143— liliS, 
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kamagui  and  Ma$$andoU)d^  and  the  barbarous  murder  of  Major  fFaUnm  and 
many  of  his  people. 

KANKAMAGUS,  commonly  m  the  histories  called  Hogkins,  Hawkins,  or 
Hakins,  was  a  Pennakook  sachem,  and  an  artful,  persevering,  faithful  man,  as 
bng  as  he  could  depend  upon  the  English  for  protection.  But  when  Governor 
Crmifiddy  of  New  Hampshire,  used  his  endeavors  to  bring  down  the  Mohawks 
to  destroy  the  eastern  Indians,  in  1684,  who  were  constantly  stirrod  up  by  the 
French  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  English,  Kankamagua,  knowing  tlie 
Mohawks  made  no  distinction  where  they  came,  fled  to  the  eastward,  and 
joined  the  Androscoggins.  He  had  a  fort  upon  tliat  river,  whei*e  his  family 
and  that  of  another  sachem,  called  IVoromboa^  or  IVorombo,  lived.  But  before 
he  fled  his  country,  he  addressed  several  letters  to  the  governor,  which  dis- 
cover his  fidelity  as  well  as  his  fears ;  and  from  which  there  is  no  doubt  but 
he  would  always  gladly  have  lived  in  his  own  country,  and  on  the  most  iuti- 
mate  and  fnendly  terms  with  the  English,  to  wliom  he  had  become  attached, 
and  liad  adopted  much  of  their  manner,  and  could  read  and  write,  but  foi 
the  reasons  just  stated.  The  following  letters  fullv  explain  the  situation  of 
his  mind  and  his  feelings, at  the  time  he  expected  the  Mohawks  would  ravage 
his  country : — 

^^May  15M,  1685.  Honor  governor  my  friend.  You  my  friend  I  desire  yowr 
worship  and  your  power,  because  I  hope  you  can  do  som  great  matters  this  one,  J 
am  poor  ana  naked,  and  have  no  men  at  my  place  because  I  ceroid  aitways  Mohogs 
he  toill  kill  me  every  day  and  night  U  your  worship  when  please  pray  fielp  me  vau 
no  let  Mohogs  JUU  me  Amy  place  at  Matamake  Biver  coiled  Panttkkog  and  Jva- 
tukkog,  luml  submit  your  worship  and  your  power.  And  now  I  want  pouder  and 
such  alndnishon,  shatt  and  guns,  because  1  have  forth  at  my  horn,  and  J  plant 
theareJ* 

This  all  Indian  hand,  but  pray  you  do  consider  your  humble  seroanL 

Smon  Detogkom,'*  JOHN  HOGKINS, 

Joseph  X  Trask,  PETEr  ^^  Robin, 

Kino  g  Harrt,  Mr.  Joroe  X  Rodunnonukous, 

Sam  Ca  LiNis,  Mr.  Hope  X  HoTH,f 

Wapeouanat  rtfi  Saouachuwashat,  John  Toneh, 

Old  X  Robin  ,  John  do  Canowa, 

Maxanosoues  f  Andra.  John  X  OwAMOsiifMiN, 

Natonill  I|  Indian. 

The  same  day,  as  appears  by  the  date  of  it,  Hogkins  wrote  the  followu:  g 
letter,  which  bears  the  same  signature  as  the  above : — 

** Honor  Mr.  Governor, — J^ow  this  day  Icomyovr  house,  Ivant  se  you,  and  1 
bring  my  hand  at  btfore  you  I  want  shake  hand  to  youifyour  worship  when  please, 
tken  receive  my  hand  then  shake  your  hand  and  my  hand.  You  my  friend  because 
I  remember  at  old  time  when  live  my  grant  father  and  grant  mother  then  English- 
men com  this  country,  then  my  grant  fatner  and  Englishmen  they  niakt  a  good 
government,  they  friend  aUwayes,  my  grant  father  living  at  place  coiled  Malamake- 
rever,  other  name  ditf  Natumo  and  i^cmukkog,  that  one  rever  ^reat  many  names 
and  I  bring  you  this  few  skins  at  this  first  time  I  unit  giue  my  friends 

«<  This  all  Indian  hand.^ 

The  two  following  are  from  the  same. 

•*  I^lease  your  worship, — I  toill  intreat  you  matther  you  mu  friend  now  [  J 

^ds  if  my  Indian  he  do  you  long  pray  you  no  put  your  law,  oecause  som  my  Indians 
fool,  som  men  much  love  drunk  then  he  no  know  what  he  do,  may  be  he  do  mischief 
when  he  drunk  tfso  pray  you  must  let  me  know  what  he  done  because  I  wiU  p^nu 

*  The  saiiHt  called  Betokom  ia  Oookin,  probably. — See  caUe,  Book  il  Chap,  vil 
t  Perbaptf  Hopthood, 
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kirn  ahoiU  what  ke  haut  dont,  you,  you  my  friend  if  you  desire  my  duniteM,  then 
9ent  me  I  tmU  help  you  if  I  can.  Jouif  HoeKins.*' 

*^Mr.  Mason, — PrcM  I  want  speak  you  a  few  Vfords  if  your  worskm  ufhen  please 
because  I  com  parfas  twill  speake  this  governor  but  heeo  away  so  he  say  at  last 
night,  and  so  far  I  wuierstand  this  governor  his  power  3iat  your  power  now,  so  he 
sjSak  his  own  mouth.  Pray  if  you  take  what  t  want  pray  com  to  me  because  J 
want  go  horn  at  this  day.    Your  humble  seroant, 

^May  10, 1685.  John  Hogkins,  Indian  Sagmor.^ 

About  the  time  these  letters  were  written,  persons  wore  sent  among  tlie 
Indians  to  ascertain  whether,  as  was  reported,  they  were  assuming  a  warlike 
attitude.  Those  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  intrusted,  on  their  return  report- 
ed, **•  that  four  Indians  came  from  fort  Albany  to  the  fort  at  Penacook,  and  In- 
formed them  [the  Indians  there]  that  all  the  Mohawks  did  declare  they  would 
kill  all  Indians  from  Uncas  at  Mount  Hope  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Pegypscot 

"  The  reason  of  Aa/om6ama(,  sagamore  of  Saco,  departed  his  place  was,  be- 
cause the  same  news  was  brought  there,  as  himself  declared,  upon  reading 
my  orders  at  Penacook.  JSTaimnbamai  is  gone  to  carry  the  Indians  down  to 
the  same  place,  where  they  were  before  departed  from  us  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  aesu*ed  Captain  Hooke  to  meet  him  at  Saco  five  days  after.  Both 
sagamores  of  Penacook,  viz.  WonaUmsd  and  MesandowH,  the  latter  of  which 
is  come  down,  did  then  declare  they  had  no  intention  of  war,  neither  indeed 
are  they  in  any  posture  for  war,  being  about  24  men,  besides  squaws  and 
papooses.  The  reason,  they  said^  why  they  did  not  come  among  the  English 
as  formerly,  was,  their  fear,  that  if  the  Mohawks  came  and  fought  them,  and 
they  should  fly  for  succor  to  the  English,  that  then  the  Mohannis  would  kill 
all  the  Englisfi  for  harboring  them." 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  affiirs,  commissioners  met  the  Indians  on 
the  8  September,  1665,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  *<  between  the  subjects  of 
his  Majesty  King  Jwnes  H,  inhabiting  N.  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  the  In- 
dians inhabiting  the  said  provinces."^  The  articles  were  subscribed  on  the 
port  of  the  Indians  by 

The  mark  ^  of  Mc8Ain>owiT.  The  mark  0:^  of  John  Nomont, 
'*        X  of  Wahowah,  alias  Ufsawah. 

alias  HopEHOOD  ^       Q  of  Umberwwah, 

**        s!/  of  Tecamorisick,  alias  Robin. 

alias  JosiAS. 

The  following  signers  eatree  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  *^  r^f 
their  neighbors  have  done.** 

The  mark  ")$  of  Netambomet.  KANCAMAGUS,  alias 

«  of  Wahowah,  o^iflv  John  Hawkins,  sagamore, 

HoPEHOOD.  signed  this  instrument,  19th  7ber, 

«         C  ofNEoHiooow  1685,  his  CD  mc3^ 

«         3  ofNEwcoME  Bagesson,  a/uM  Joseph  Traske, 

his  ^  mark.    And  agreed  to  all 
within  written. 

Whether  Hogkins  were  among  the  Penakooks  seized  by  Major  Wcddron 
about  ten  years  before,  is  not  certain,  or,  if  he  were,  it  is  not  probable  any 
resentment  remained  in  his  breast  against  him  on  that  account,  as  the  Pen- 
nakooks  were  all  permitted  to  return  home ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the 
durector  and  leader  in  the  dreadful  calamity  which  fell  upon  ffaldron  not 
long  aften^u^  and  which  is  as  much  chargeable  upon  the  matti^atraent 
they  received  from  the  English,  at  least,  as  upon  any  agency  of  the  French. 
It  may  be  true  that  many  belonging  to  the  eastward,  who  were  seized  with 
the  Pennakooks,  and  sold  or  left  in  foreign  countries,  had  found  their  way 
Imck  among  their  friends  again,  and  were  ^lad  of  the  first  opportunity  of 
revenffing  Uiemselves  upon  the  author  of  their  unjust  expatriation. 

JdajorlFaldron  i«yed  at  Dover,  then  called  by  its  Inilian  name,  QuocftedU 
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in  New  HamjMbire,  in  a  strong  garrison-house,  at  which  pla^e  were  also 
four  others.  Kanhamague  had  artfully  contrived  a  stratagem  to  eftect  tlie 
surprise  of  the  place,  and  had  others  beside  the  Pennakooks  from  different 
places  ready  in  great  numbers,  to  prosecute  the  undertaking.  The  plan  wan 
this.  Two  sauaws  were  sent  to  each  garrison-house  to  get  liberty  to  stay  for 
the  night,  and  when  all  should  be  asleep,  they  were  to  open  the  ^tes  to  tlw 
warriors.  Masttndowd,  who  was  next  to  KankamagtUj  went  to  Major  H^ai- 
dnm%  and  informed  him  that  the  Indians  would  come  the  next  day  and  trade 
with  him.  While  at  supper  with  the  major,  Magandotpet  said  to  him,  with  an  air 
of  familiarity,  "Brother  ffakbron,  what  would  you  do  if  the  strange  Indiana 
should  come  ?  "  To  which  he  vauntingiy  replied,  •«  that  he  could  assemble 
an  hundred  men  by  lifting  up  his  finger."  In  this  securiUr  the  gates  were 
opened  at  midnight,  and  the  work  of  death  nged  in  all  its  fury.  One  garrr- 
son  only  escaped,  who  would  not  admit  the  squaws.  They  rushed  inio 
ffaldraws  bouse  in  great  numbers,  and  while  some  guarded  the  door,  others 
commenced  the  slaughter  of  all  who  resisted,  ffaldron  was  now  80  years 
of  age,  yet,  seizing  his  sword,  defended  himself  with  great  resolution,  and  at 
first  drove  the  Indians  before  him  fix)m  room  to  room,  until  one  getting  be- 
hind mm,  knocked  him  down  with  his  hatchet.  They  now  seized  upon,  and 
dragged  him  into  the  great  room,  and  placed  him  in  an  armed  chair  upon  a 
table.  While  they  were  thus  dealing  with  the  master  of  the  house,  they 
obliged  the  family  to  provide  them  a  supper,  which  when  they  had  eaten,  they 
took  off  his  clothes,  and  proceeded  to  torture  him  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 
ner. Some  ^oBhed  his  breast  with  knives,  saying,  "  /  cross  out  my  account ; " 
others  cut  on  joints  of  his  fingers,  and  said  to  him,  *^^ow  will  your  Jist  weigh 
apound9^ 

After  cutting  off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  forcing  them  into  his  mouth,  he 
became  faint  from  loss  of  blood ;  and  some  holding  his  own  sword  on  end 
upon  the  fioor,  let  him  fall  upon  it,  and  thus  ended  his  misery. 

The  Indians  had  been  greatly  abused  and  wronged  in  their  trading  with 
the  whites,  and  it  is  a  tradition  to  tliis  day  all  over  that  part  of  the  country, 
that  Major  fVaidron  took  great  advantage  of  them  in  trade,  and  did  not  croHs 
out  their  accounts  when  they  had  paid  him ;  and  that,  in  buying  beaver,  his 
fist  was  accounted  to  weigh  a  pound.  Although  he  may  have  taken  no  more 
advantage  of  the  Indians  than  the  majority  of  Indian  traders,  yet,  at  this  dis- 
tant day,  extenuation  will  not  be  looked  for  in  impartial  accounts  of  the 
transactions  of  our  ancestors  with  the  Indians. 

To  enumerate  the  villanies  practised  upon  this  devoted  people,  would  be 
to  expose  to  everlasting  odium  the  majority  of  fi-ontier  traders  from  the 
earliest  to  the  pi-esent  time ;  but  true  history,  now-a-days,  is  but  little  reail, 
and  little  indeed  where  the  facts  militate  against  the  pride  of  ancestry.  A 
history  of  wrongs  and  sufferings  preserved  only  to  be  read  by  those  who 
have  committed  them,  must  bean  unwelcome  record!  It  was,  and  to  this 
day  is,  in  many  places,  a  uniform  practice  among  speculators  or  land-jobbers, 
to  get  the  Indians  drunk,  and  then  make  their  bargains  with  them !  In  the 
time  of  PMitp'ff  war,  an  Andj'oscoggin  Indian  said  "that  he  had  given  an 
huTulred  pound  for  water  drawn  out  of  Mr.  P.  [Purchas]  his  well"  ♦  But  to 
retiuo)  t )  our  narrative. 

Several  were  killed  at  each  of  the  garrison-houses  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
They  kept  the  place  until  the  next  morning,  when,  after  collecting  all  the 
plunder  they  could  carry,  took  up  their  march,  with  29  captives,  into  the  wil- 
derness towards  Canada ;  where  the  chief  of  them  were  bought  by  the  French, 
and  in  time  got  home  to  their  country  again.  Twenty-three  were  killed  be- 
fore they  left  tlie  place.  This  affiiur  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  Sf7th  of 
June,  1689.  Several  friendly  Indians  informed  the  English  at  Chelmsford 
of  the  certainty  of  an  attack  upon  Dover,  and  they  caused  a  letter  to  be  de- 

♦  Hubbardt  ii.  77.— 7%oma«  Purchase*  bouse  al  Peg^pecot  wai  among  the  first  ihat  fell  a 
prey  to  the  eastern  Indians  in  PltiHp^i  war.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  about  SO  of  ihem. 
went  there,  and  at  first  oflered  to  trade,  but  Mr.  Purcliast  and  his  son  being  from  home,  ihev 
took  what  they  liked  without  dven  asking  the  price  of  it,  killed  a  iew  sheep  and  calves,  auti 
departed.    Ibid,  14, 15. 
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8[iatched  in  season  to  have  notified  the  people,  but  on  account  of  some  delay 
«t  Newbury  ferry,  the  benefit  of  that  information  was  lost 

Four  years  after,  Colonel  Church  took  WorondnPa  fort,  in  which  were  Kcai' 
kamagu8*3  wife  and  children.  This  fort  was  upon  the  Androscoggin,  about 
25  or  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  another  place,  we  have  given  a  history 
of  ChurdCs  expedition  to  this  fort  The  prisoners  taken  here  informed  Church 
that  there  had  been  lately  a  great  council  held  there  by  the  Indians,  in  which 
^'mauy  were  for  peace  and  many  against  it;**  but  they  finally  agreed  to  go 
with  300  Avarriors  to  Wells  with  a  fiag  of  truce,  and  to  offer  the  English 
peace,  which  if  not  accepted,  they  would  then  fall  upon  them.  "  If  they 
could  not  take  Wells,  tlien  they  resolved  to  attack  Piscataqua.  The  which, 
says  Church,  when  we  were  well  informed  o£J  we  left  two  old  souaws  that 
were  not  able  to  march,  gaiie  them  victuals  enough  for  one  week  of  their  own 
corn,  boiled,  and  a  little  of  our  pruisions,  and  buried  their  dead,  and  left  them 
clothes  enough  to  keep  them  warme,  and  left  the  wigwams  for  them  to  lye 
in :  gane  them  orders  to  tell  their  fiiends  how  kind  we  were  to  them,  biding 
them  doe  the  like  to  ours.  Also  if  they  were  for  peace  to  come  to  gooclman 
SmaWs,  att  Barwick,  within  14  days,  who  would  attend  to  discourse  tliom ; 
then  we  came  away  with  our  own  five  captiues,  [English  that  they  had  de- 
livered,] and  nine  of  theirs."  * 

In  the  same  letter  we  are  informed  that  amon|^  these  prisoners  were 
Kankamagus'a  wife  and  four  children.  His  brolher-m-law  was  taken,  but  he 
**  ran  away  from  them.**  Among  the  slain  was  Kankamagu8*8  own  sister.  A 
girl  was  brought  away  whose  father  and  mother  had  been  slain  before  her 
eyes.  Two  of  the  children  of  JVorombo  were  also  among  the  prisoners,  all  of 
whom  were  carried  to  Plimouth.  Tliis  expedition  upon  the  Androscoggiii 
was  on  Sunday,  14  September,  1690. 

A  few  days  after  tliis,  Church  lauded  at  Casco,  where  the  Indians  fell  upon 
him  by  surprise,  and  were  not  beaten  off  for  some  time,  and  then  only  by 
nard  nghting.  This  was  oo  the  21  September.  Church  had  seven  men  killed 
and  24  wounded,  two  of  whom  died  m  a  day  or  two  after.  The  Indians  who 
made  this  attack  were  probably  led  by  Kcmkamagus  and  Wbrambo. 

HopEHooD  was  a  chief  nearly  as  celebrated,  and  as  much  detested  in  his 
time,  as  the  chiefe  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken.  He  was  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Kennebecks  generally  known  as  the  Nerigwoks.  He  was  the  son  of 
RohinhoodL,  a  sachem  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  chapter.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  Hopehood  was  also  known  by  the  name  jTohatoa,\  The 
career  of  his  warlike  exploits  was  long  and  bloody.  Our  first  notice  of  him 
is  in  Philip's  war,  at  the  attack  of  a  house  at  Newichewannok,  since  Berwick, 
In  Maine.  Fifteen  persons,  all  women  and  children,  were  in  the  house,  and 
Hopehood,  with  one  only  beside  himself  Andrew  of  Saco,  whom  we '  have  be- 
fore mentioned  as  an  accomfilice  with  Symon,  thought  to  surprise  them,  and 
but  for  the  timely  discovery  of  their  approach  by  a  yoimg  woman  within, 
would  have  effected  their  puqiose.  She  fastened  and  held  the  door,  while 
all  the  otliers  escaped  unobserved.  Hopehood  and  his  companion  hewed 
down  the  door,  and  knocked  the  girl  on  the  head,  and,  otherwise  wounding 
her,  left  her  for  dead.  They  took  two  children,  which  a  f'^'.nce  had  kept  from 
escaping.  One  they  killed,  the  other  they  carried  off  alive.  The  young 
woman  recovered,  and  was  entirely  well  afterwards. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Hopehood  was  engaged  was 
that  against  Salmon  Falls  in  New  Hampshire,  which  is  minutely  detailed  by 
Charlevoix^  from  whose  history  we  translate  as  follows.  Three  expeditions  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  Governor  Pronienac,  the  troops  for  which  had  been  raised 
at  three  places,  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Quebeck.  Those  raised  at 
Three  Rivers  were  ordered  against  New  England ;  and  such  was  the  insig- 
nificance of  that  place,  that  but  52  men  could  be  raised,  including  5  Algon- 
quins  and  20  Sokokis :  these  Indians  had  lately  returned  from  an  eastern 
expedition.    They  had  at  their  head  one  of  the  officers  of  the  colony,  to 

*  Maniiscripl  letlcr  written  al  the  time  by  Church,  aiid  sent  to  Goveroor  Hinckley  of 
plimouth. 

i  HarriSf  in  his  Voya^ires,  ii.  302,  u  ho  sayi  he  was  a  Huron ;  tHit  as  he  cites  no  authoritiot, 
we  know  not  how  he  came  bv  his  iiiformatiun. 
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whom  could  be  intrusted  the  execution  of  an  enter|>ri8e  of  such  a  nature, 
with  the  greatest  coniidence ;  such  is  the  testimony  which  Count  Frontenae 
gave  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  the  time  to  M,  dt  Seigndcty,  That  officer 
was  the  Sieur  HtrUL  In  the  small  company  which  he  conmianded,  he  hud 
three  of  hb  sons  and  two  of  his  nephews ;  viz.  The  Sieur  CVmer,  LonI 
of  S.  FrancoiSy  and  the  Sieur  CraHneau. 

He  left  Three  Rivers  the  28  January  1600,  proceeding  du'eetly  south  into 
tlie  country,  leaving  Lake  ChampUun  to  his  left,  then  turning  to  the  east,  and 
after  a  lon^  and  rugged  march  he  arrived  on  the  27  *  Marcn,  near  Salmon 
jPall8,f  which  he  had  reconnoitred  by  his  spies.  He  then  divided  his  men 
into  three  companies ;  the  first,  composed  of  15  men,  was  ordered  to  attack 
a  large  fortified  house.  The  second,  consistinj?  of  11  men,  was  ordered  to 
seize  upon  a  fort,  defended  by  four  bastions.  The  third,  which  HerUl  com-, 
manded  in  person,  marched  to  attack  a  still  greater  fort,  which  was  defended 
I>y  cannon.  All  was  executed  with  a  conduct  and  bravery  which  astonished 
the  English,  who  made  at  first  stout  resistance ;  but  they  could  not  witli- 
Ktand  the  fire  of  the  assailants :  the  bravest  were  cut  to  pieces,  |  and  tiie 
rest,  to  the  number  of  54,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  It  cost  the  victors 
but  one  Frenchman,  who  had  his  thiffh  broken,  and  who  died  the  next  day  : 
27  bouses  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  2000  §  domestic  animals  perished  in 
the  boms,  which  had  been  set  on  fire. 

Salmon  Falls  was  but  six  leagues  firom  a  great  town  called  Pascataqua,|j 
from  whence  men  enough  might  be  sent  to  swallow  up  Herlely  and  cut  ofi 
his  retreat  In  fact,  upon  the  evening  of  the  same  day  two  savages  gave 
notice  that  200  f  Enghsh  were  advancing  to  attack  them.  Herid  expected 
it,  and  had  taken  his  measures  to  frustrate  those  of  his  enemy.  He  drew 
up  his  men  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  edge  of  a  river,**  over  which  there 
was  a  very  narrow  bridge,  one  extremity  of  which  he  had  secured,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Lnglish  to  come  upon  him  at  any  other  point  They, 
however,  attempted  it,  despising  the  small  numbers  of  the  French,  whom 
they  engaged  with  great  confidence.  Haid  suffered  them  to  advance  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  and  all  at  once  fell  upon  them,  sword  in  hand ;  8  were 
killed  and  10  wounded  in  the  first  shock,  and  the  rest  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, ft  He  lost  in  this  encounter  the  brave  Creviary  his  nephew,  and  one  of 
the  Sokokis.  La  FVesnierty  his  elder  son,  was'shot  in  the  knee ;  the  scar  of 
which  wound  he  bore  for  50  years.  X\. 

As  Hertel  §§  was  returning  to  Canada,  he  fell  in  with  another  party  of  his 
countrymen,  which  proved  to  be  that  raised  at  Quebec,  before  mentioned, 
under  M  dt  Portntufy\\  and  with  him  agreed  upon  an  expedition  agabist 

*  Bdknap,  Hist  N.  H.  i.  132.  fnllowinff  Mather,  Magnalia,  vti.  68,  dates  this  aflair  18 
March :  Uiere  is  in  reality  no  error,  aJlowiiif^lur  the  diflereiice  of  style,  (except  one  day ;)  the 
Cnf^isb  not  yet  having  adopted  tlie  Gregorian  uieihod,  wbicb  tbe  French  had.— iSee  Book  II. 
Cap.  IL 

f  Prta  d'aoe  bournde  Angloise.  appell#«  S^mntifff. 

t  About  90  were  killed,  according  to  BeUnwp,  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  ISl 

\  Charlevoix  has  been  misconstrued  by  some  authors,  and  made  to  say  2000  bead  of  cattle 
were  burned.— See  IViUiamsonf  Hist  Maine,  i.  619,  who  probably  did  not  refer  to  the  text  of 
Charlevoix f  or  perhaps  used  an  exceptionable  translation.  ''  Deux  vuHepi^cetde  betail  pert- 
rent  dans  let  etabteSf  oti  Con  avoit  hUm  le/eu."     NouveiU  France,  n.  51. 

I)  Seroentels  n'^oit  qu'4  six  liea<!s  d'une  assex  grosse  bourgacle  de  la  Noavdle  Angleierrc, 
iiomRH^  PescadouH,    I^owoelle  France^  ii.  51. 

H  *'  About  140  men."    BeUbum,  u,  152. 

*♦  Wooster's  River,  in  Berwick.    Ibid. 

ft  Tbe  English  advanced  with  gpreat  intrepidity,  and  a  warm  engagement  ensued,  which 
laa«ed  till  night,  when  they  retired  with  the  loss  of  /our  or  five  killed.    &id. 

U  The  English,  although  warned  by  the  fate  of  Schenectaday,  "  dreamt,"  says  Mather, "  that 
while  the  deep  snow  of  the  winter  continued,  they  were  safe  enourh:  but  this  proved  as  vain 
X4  a  dream  of  a  dry  summer.  On  March  18,  the  French  and  inaians,  being  half  one,  half 
t'other,  half  Indianised  French,  and  half  Frenchified  Indians,  commanded  by  Monsieur  Artel 
and  tfoop-Hoodj  fell  suddenly  upon  Salmon-falls,"  &c.    Magitalia,  vii.  68. 

46  Tbe  English  called  him  Artel f  as  his  name  was  pronounced.    See  MagnaKa,  ibid. 

J I  The  French  wrote  English  names  queer  enough,  but  really  I  should  be  sadly  puzxled  to 
ten  which  should  laugh  at  tfa«  other :  however,  modem  writers  should  not  copy  old  errors  of 
inoranee.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  we  come  by  the  name  of  Bumeffe  in  oar  Histories  of  iVew 
Bmglamd,Si^  Hist.  Maine,  i.  621. 
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Caaco.  As  PoHneuf  marched  through  the  country  of  the  Abenakifl,  ftuunr 
of  them  joined  hiui,  aud  lie  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  Casco,  accorcU 
iug  to  the  French  account,  on  the  25  May.  On  the  following  night,  he  pre- 
pared an  ambush,  and  towards  morning  an  Englishman  fell  into  it  and  was 
killed.  The  Indians  then  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  about  noon  50  English 
inarched  out  Irom  the  carrison  to  learn  what  was  the  occasion  of  it ;  they 
made  no  discovery  until  they  were  within  a  few  paces  of  the  ambush,  when 
tiiey  were  fired  upon ;  and  before  they  could  resist  were  fallen  upon  by  the 
French  and  Indians  with  their  swords  and  tomahawks  with  great  slau^ter : 
but  tour  escaped,  and  these  were  badly  wounded. 

The  English  seeing  now  they  must  stand  a  siege,  abandoned  four  garri- 
sons, and  dl  retired  into  one,  which  was  provided  with  cannon.  Before  tlies  j 
were  abandoned,  an  attack  was  made  upon  one  of  tliem,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  one  Indian  killed  and  one  French- 
man wounded.  Porineuf  bes&n  now  to  doubt  of  his  ability  to  take  Casco, 
tearing  the  issue ;  for  hit  commission  only  ordered  him  to  lay  waste  the 
English  settlements,  and  not  to  attempt  fortified  places ;  but  in  ttiis  dilemma 
Hertel  and  HopEHOon  arrived.*  It  was  now,  determined  to  press  the  siege. 
In  the  deserted  forts  they  found  all  the  necessary  tools  for  carrying  on  ^e 
work,  aud  they  began  a  mine  within  50  feet  of  the  fort,  under  a  8tee[i  bank, 
which  entirely  protected  tliem  from  its  guns.  The  English  became  dis- 
couraged, and  on  the  28  f  May  surrendered  themselves  pHsouers  of  war. 
There  were  70  men,  and  probably  a  nnich  greater  number  of  women  and 
children.  All  of  whom,  except  Captain  Davisj  who  conmianded  the  garrison, 
and  tliree  or  four  others,  were  given  up  to  the  Indians,  who  murdered  most 
of  them  in  their  cruel  manner;  and  if  the  accounts  be  true,  Hopehood 
excelled  all  other  savages  in  acts  of  cruel^.  In  the  coiu'se  of  the  same 
month,  with  a  small  party  he  fell  upon  Fox  Point,  in  New  Hampshii-e,  killed 
about  fourteen  persons,  and  carried  away  six,  afler  burning  several  houses. 
This  was  as  easily  done,  says  Cotton  MaUkry  |  *<  as  to  have  spoiled  an  ordinary 
hen-rood,^  Two  companies  of  English  soon  collected  and  pursued  them  ; 
came  up  with  them,  killed  some,  and  recovered  considerable  plunder.  Iji 
this  action  Hopehood  was  wounded,  and  lost  his  gun.  § 

Many  were  the  horrid  acts  of  liarbarity  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  taken 
at  this  time.  Not  long  afWr  this,  Hwpthood  went  to  the  westward,  ^  with  a 
design,  says  Mather^  to  bewitch  another  crew  at  Aquadocta  into  his  assist- 
ance." The  Indians  of  Canada  and  the  Five  Nations  were  then  at  war, 
aud  he  beinff  in  their  country,  was  met  by  some  of  the  Canada  Indians, 
who,  taking  him  to  be  of  tlie  Iroquois  nation,  slew  him  and  many  of  his 
companions.  He  had  been  once  a  captive  to  the  English,  and  served  a  time 
in  Boston  as  a  slave.  There  appears  to  have  been  another  Nerigwok  chief 
of  the  same  name,  who  treated  with  Governor  Dudleu  at  Casco,  in  1703.  t 

We  have,  in  narrating  tlie  events  in  the  life  of  Madokatvando,  noticed  the 
voyage  of  Major  Wcddron  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine,  which  was  at  the 
close  of  PkUi^a  war.  How  much  treachery  was  manifested  at  that  time  by 
the  Indians,  which  caused  the  English  to  massacre  many  of  them,  we  shall 
not  take  upon  us  to  declare ;  yet  this  we  should  bear  in  nvind,  that  we  have 
only  tlie  account  of  those  who  performed  the  tragedy,  and  not  that  of  those 
who  suffered  in  it 

Captain  Charies  Frost,  of  Kittery,  was  with  Wddron  upon  that  expedition, 
and,  next  to  him,  a  principal  actor  in  it ;  and,  like  him,  was  killed  by  tlii' 
Indians  ailerwanls.  ||  Mr.  Hubbard  gives  this  account  of  his  taking  a  noted 
warrior  as  follows : — ^  Capt  Frost  seized  an  Indian  called  MegunnetDau^  a 
notorious  rogue,  that  had  been  in  arras  at  Connecticut  last  June,  at  the  falls, 

*  Madokn/ioando  was  al»o  at  the  taking  of  Casco,  as  were  the  Doneys  and  the  Hitters 
[Biggins]  Captain  Davis^a  Nar.  in  3  Coil.  Mas.  Hist.  Soc.  104,  b.-^Hopehood  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  held  as  a  hostage,  with  about  a  dozen  others,  and  was  set  at  liberty  by  AndroSj 
lome  time  before.    Ibid, 

t  This  agrees  with  the  English  accounts,  abating  10  days,  as  observed  in  a  note  on  the  last  page. 

t  Magnalia  Christ.  Amencana,  b.  vii.  73. 

^  "  An  heathen  Indian  would  rather  part  with  his  head  than  with  his  gun.''    Loskiel,  ii.  21i 

i  At  his  native  place.  4  July,  1697.    MS.  Utter  o/Jofm  Farmer,  Esq. 
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and  mw  that  brave  and  resolute  Capt  Thtmer^  when  he  was  slain  about 
Green  River ;  and  helped  to  kill  IVtomas  Bracket  *  at  Casco,  [11th]  Au^st 
last,  [1676.]  And  with  the  help  of  Lieut  JSTvtUr^  according  to  the  majoHei 
order,  earned  him  aboard  "  their  vessel  **  By  this  time,"  the  same  author 
continues,  ^  some  of  the  soldiers  were  got  ashore,  and  instantly,  according 
to  their  major's  command,  pursued  the  enemy  towards  theu*  canoes.  In  the 
chase,  several  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  whose  bodies  these  [soldiers]  fouiiil 
at  their  return,  to  the  number  of  seven ;  amongst  whom  was  MaUahando, 
the  sagamore,  with  an  old  powow,  to  whom  the  VeoU  had  revealed,  as  some- 
times he  did  to  Smdy  that  on  the  same  day  he  should  be  with  him ;  for  ho 
liad  a  little  before  told  the  Indians,  that  within  two  days  the  English  would 
come  and  kill  them  all,  which  was  at  ^e  very  same  time  verified  ii|m>i. 
himself."  Here  we  must  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  our  gruit  re8|>eci 
for  this  author,  that  bis  commentary  upon  that  passage  was  rather  gratuitous. 
He  might  have  considered  that  SouIb  among  the  Euslish  would  not  be  want- 
ing of  whom  parallels  might  be  made.  Indeed,  the  historian  of  Kankamagus 
might  say  the  Devil  was  less  deceitful  with  this  powwow  than  he  was  after- 
wards in  the  case  of  Major  Waldron, 

The  English  took  much  plunder  from  the  Indians  at  this  time,  among 
which  were  about  1000  lbs.  of  dried  beef,  and  various  other  commodities. 
Mmmnewca/,  after  having  fallen  into  their  bands  as  we  have  stated,  was  shot 
wimout  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  rX. 

RoMAKEEN — Treachery  of  the  whites  toteards  him — Is  imprisoned  at  Boston — Saves 
the  life  of  a  female  cavtive — Captures  Saco — Is  killed — Arruhawikwabemt — 
His  capture  tmd  death — Eoeremet — Seized  at  Pemmaquid — Barbarously  mur- 
dered— Treachery  of  Chubb — Its  requited — Captain  Tom — Surprises  Hampton — 
Do  NT — His  fort  captured  by  Colonel  Church — Events  of  Churches  expedition — Captain, 
SiMMO^TV'-aij  toith  the  English  at  Casco — His  speech — Wattanummon — Captain 
Samuel — His  fight  at  Damaris  Cove — Hkoan — One  of  the  name  barbarously  de- 
stroyed by  the  whites — Moog — Westbrook  bums  J^erigwok — Some  account  of  the 
Jesuit  Rasle — Moulton's  expedition  to  Jierigtook — Death  of  Moag — Death  of  Father 
Rasle — Jiotir^  of  Moulton — Charlevoix's  account  of  this  affair — Paugus — Bounty 
offered  for  indian  scalps — Captain  John  LoveweWs  first  expedition — His  second 
hunt  for  Indians — Fails  in  with  Paugus — Fights  Aiin,  and  is  slain — Particulars  of 
the  affair — Ineidenis-^Songs  composed  on  the  event. 

We  will  continue  here  our  catalogue  of  eminent  chiefs  of  the  east,  which, 
though  a  remote  section,  has  no  less  claim  than  any  other ;  and  the  first  of 
them  which  we  shall  introduce  was  called,  by  the  whites, 

BoMAZEEN,  who  was  a  sachem  of  a  tribe  of  the  Canibas,  or  Kennebecks, 
whose  residence  was  at  an  ancient  seat  of  sagamores,  upon  a  river  bearing 
tlieir  name,  at  a  place  called  J^orridgewock.]  Whether  Bomaz/ten  were  tlie 
leader  in  the  attacK  upon  Ov'ster  River  in  New  Hampshire,  Groton  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  many  other  places,  about  the  year  1694,  we  cannot  detemune, 
but  Hutchinson  says  he  was  ^a  principal  actor  in  the  carnage  upon  tlio 

*  He  was  brother  to  AnthonUj  and  was  killed  the  11  Aagust,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  Symon.  These  Indians,  or  some  of  their  party  |  that  captured  Anthony  Brackei] 
went  over  upon  the  neck,  where  they  shot  John  Munfoy  and  Isaac  Wakely.  Three  men.  who 
were  going  lo  reap  at  Anthony  Brac^«^«,  having  heard  from  Munfoy  and  iVaJtely  of  Hie  trans- 
action there,  left  them  to  return,  when,  hearine  the  guns,  they  turned  towards  TJiomas  Bracket' t^ 
who  lived  near  Clarlp's  Point,  where  they  had  left  their  canoe,  having  probably  crossed  over 
from  Purpooduck. .  Here  they  saw  T/iomas  Bracket  shot  down,  and  his  wife  aiid  children 
taken ;  they  then  made  their  escape  to  Mtmfoy^t  garrison,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  neck,  which 
had  become  a  place  of  refuge.  Wulis'a  Hist.  Portland,  i.  144. — ^This  was  an  extensive  depre- 
dation. 34  persons  having  been  killed  and  carried  into  captivity. 

t  Nerigwok  is  believed  to  be  the  most  proper  way  of  spelling  the  name  of  this  place,  as 
agreeing  best  with  its  orthoepy }  at  least,  with  that  heard  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  at  this 
day,  as  pronounced  by  the  oldest  inhabitants.    It  is  a  delightiiil  place,  and  will  be  found  else- 
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English,"  after  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  Governor  Pktpa,  in  1693. 
In  1694,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  was 
ti'eachcrously  seized  by  tliose  who  commanded,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Boston, 
where  he  remained  some  months,  in  a  loathsome  prison.  In  1706,  new  bar- 
Imrities  were  committed.  Chelmsford,  Sudbury,  Groton,  Exeter,  Dover,  and 
many  other  places,  suffered  more  or  less.*  Many  captives  were  taken  and 
carried  to  Canada,  and  many  killed  on  the  way.  A  p<M>r  woman,  one  Rebecca 
Taylor,  who  had  arrived  at  the  River  St  Lawrence,  was  about  to  be  hanged 
by  her  master,  an  **  overgrown  Indian,"  named  Sampmm.  The  limb  of  tl  e 
tree  on  which  he  was  executing  his  purpose  gave  way,  and,  while  he  wt  s 
making  a  second  attempt,  Bomazeen  happened  to  be  passing,  and  res- 
cued her. 

We  hear  of  him  just  after  the  death  of  ,^rruhaunkwdbendi  in  October, 
1710,  when  he  fell  upon  Saco  with  60  or  70  men,  and  killed  several  people, 
und  carried  away  some  captives.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  *<  notorious  fellow,'* 
and  yet  but  few  of  his  acts  are  upon  record.  Some  time  after  the  peace  of 
1701,  it  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  Bomazeerij  and  another 
principal  chief,  who  said  the  French  fnars  were  urging  them  to  break  their 
union  with  the  English,  ^but  that  theu  had  made  no  impression  on  them,fcr 
they  tcere  as  firm  as  S\a  mouniainSy  and  snould  continuit  so  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  endvred,^  On  peace  being  made  known  to  the  Indians,  as  having  taken 
place  between  the  French  and  English  nations,  they  came  into  Casco,  wiJi 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  treaty  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
dated  13  July,  1713.    Bomazeen^s  name  and  mark  are  to  this  treaty. 

When  Captain  MouUon  was  sent  up  to  Nerigwok,  in  1724,  they  fell  in  with 
Bomazeen  about  Taconnet,  where  they  shot  hini  as  he  was  escaping  through 
the  river.  Near  the  town  of  Nerigwok,  his  wife  and  daughter  were,  in  a 
barbarous  mamier,  fired  upon,  the  daughter  killed,  and  the  mother  taken. 

We  purposely  omit  Dr.  C.  Maiha^s  account  of  Bomazeen*s  conversation 
with  a  mmister  of  Boston,  while  a  prisoner  there,  which  amounts  to  little 
else  than  bis  recounting  some  of  the  extravagant  notions  which  the  French 
of  Canada  had  made  many  Indians  believe,  to  their  great  detriment,  as  he 
said ;  as  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  French  man,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  a  French 
woman ;  that  the  French  gave  them  poison  to  drink,  to  inflame  them  against 
the  English,  which  made  Uiem  run  mad.  We  hear  of  others,  who,  to  excite 
them  against  tlie  English,  endeavored  to  make  them  believe,  among  other 
absurdities,  that  they  put  Jesus  Christ  to  death  in  London. 

ARRUHAWIKWABEMT,  just  mentioned,  was  a  sachem  of  the  same  tribe,  and 
was  said  to  be  of  Norridgewock  also.  We  can  find  but  very  few  particulars 
of  bim,  hut,  from  the  fate  he  met  with,  it  is  presumed  he  had  been  very 
instrumental  in  continuing  or  bringing  about  the  eastern  war  of  1710.  In 
that  year,  Colonel  fValton  ma<le  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine 
with  170  men.  As  they  were  encam|>ed  ufion  an  island,  the  smoke  of  their 
(ires  decoyed  some  of  the  Indians  into  their  hands,  among  whom  was  ^^rru- 
haunkwahemi.  PenhaUow  says,  he  was  **'  an  active,  bold  fellow,  and  one  of  an 
undaunted  spirit :  for  when  they  asked  him  several  questions,  he  made  them 
no  reply, and  when  they  threatened  him  with  death,  helaufthed  at  it  with  con- 
tempt! At  which  they  delivered  him  up  unto  our  friendly  Indians,  who  soon 
Itecame  his  executioners.  Hut  when  the  squaw  saw  the  destiny  of  her 
husband,  she  l)ecame  more  flexible,  and  fireely  discovered  where  each  party 
of  them  encani|>ed.''  The  savage  perpetrators  of  this  act  called  themselves 
Cbrisiian  warriors!  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  civilization  gains 
nothing  in  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  wliites,  imder  Walton^  and  that 
of  Bomazeen  towards  a  captive,  just  related. 

Egeremet,  as  we  have  seen,  was  chief  sachem  of  Kennebeck  in  1690, 
and  his  principal  residence  apf)ears  to  have  been  at  Machias.  This  chief, 
and  HowquiD,  with  three  or  four  others,  having  been  invited  to  a  conference  at 
Pemmaquid,  were  treacherously  murdered  there,  16  February,  1696.  Their 
seizure  and  murder  coidd  not  have  been  outdone,  by  the  greatest  barbarians, 

*  Bomazem  WBS  supposed  (o  have  led  the  partvthat  attacked  the  south  part  of  Oyster  River. 
DOW  Durham,  iu  which  10  persons  were  killed.    This  was  oo  27  April. 
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for  iaithloRSuess ;  and  we  shall  learn  that  its  author  paid  for  it  in  due  tune 
with  his  life.  We  are  not  disposed  to  add  to  transactions  which  are  in 
themselves  sufficiently  horrible,  but  we  will  venture  to  give  the  account  aa 
we  find  it  in  Dr.  C.  Maiha^s  decennium  Itictuosvm : — * 

**  Let  us,  before  the  year  be  quite  gone,  see  some  vengeance  taken  upon 
tiie  heads  in  the  house  of  the  tmcked.  Know  then,  reader,  that  Capt  March 
petitioning  to  be  dismissed  from  his  command  of  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid, 
one  Chib  succeeded  him.  This  Chtd>  found  an  opportunitr,  in  a  pretty 
ehubbed  manner,  to  kill  the  famous  Edgeremet  and  ^btnqvdd,  a  couple  of 
principal  sagamores,  with  one  or  two  other  Indians,  on  a  Lord's  day.  Some 
that  well  enough  liked  the  thing  which  was  now  done,  did  not  altogether 
like  the  manner  of  doing  it,  because  there  was  a  pretence  of  treatv  between 
Chub  and  the  sagamores,  whereof  he  took  his  advantage  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  them." 

Thus  the  manner  is  seen  in  which  this  horrid  and  cold-blooded  act  it 
related ! !  Few  are  the  instances  that  we  meet  with  in  history,  where  Indian 
ireaehenfj  as  it  is  termed,  can  go  before  this.  The  reverend  author  adds,  **  If 
there  were  any  unfair  dealing  (which  I  know  not)  in  this  action  of  Chub. 
there  will  be  another  February  not  far  ofC  wherein  the  avengers  of  blood  will 
take  their  satisfaction.^  Bv  this  innuendo,  what  befell  Captain  Chubb  after- 
wards is  understood,  and  of  which  we  shall  presently  ^ve  an  account 

The  point  of  land  called  l\otfs  JSTeck^  in  Woolwich,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
was  sold,  in  1685,  by  Egeremet  and  several  other  sachems.  In  1693,  on  the 
11  August,  with  12  other  chiefs,  he  made  a  treaty  f  with  Sir  Hllliam  Phips,  at 
Pemmaquid,  to  which  their  names  stood  as  follows,  and  without  marks,  in 
the  printed  account 

Edgeremett.  Webenes. 

madockawanno.  awansomeck. 

Wassambomet  o^  JSTorid^wodc.  Robin  Doney. 

Wenobsopt  of  Teconnet,  m  behalf  Madaumbis. 

of  Moxcs.  ^  Paquaharet,  alias  Nathaniel. 

Ketterramoois  of  JStarridgwock,  John  Homybrook. 

Ahanquid  of  Penobscot,  John  Bagatawawongo,  alias 
Bomaseen.  Sheepscott  John. 

NiTAMEMET.  PhilL  Duusakis,  Squaw,  in- 

terpreters. 

Before  this,  in  1691,  "New  England  being  quite  out  of  breath,"  says  Dr. 
C.  Mather,  a  treaty,  or  truce,  was  entered  into  between  the  eastern  sacheroa 
and  Messrs.  Hidddnson  and  Toumsend,  of  Boston,  and  others  of  the  eastern 
c<ia8t,  at  Sagadahock.  Here  ten  captives  were  given  up  by  them,  and  tho 
English  gave  up  eight  captive  Indians.  One  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
HiM^  who  had  been  of  great  service  to  them,  having  written  letters  on 
various  occasions,  such  as  their  affairs  required,  and  with  whom  they  re- 
gretted much  to  part  Another  was  Mdhaniel  ffldtCj  who  had  been  bound 
and  tortured  in  a  wretched  manner.  His  ears  were  cut  off,  and,  instead  of 
foody  he  was  forced  to  eat  them,  after  which,  but  for  this  time  y  treaty,  the 
sentence  of  burning  would  have  been  executed  upon  hinL  This  truce 
Hjpulated  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  the  English  until  May,  1692,  and  that, 
<m  the  first  of  that  mouth,  they  would  deliver,  at  Wells,  all  English  captives 
ill  their  liands,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  inform  of  any  plots  that  they 
iiiiffht  know  of  the  French  against  the  English.  Egeremet  being  the  chief 
>a<%em,  and  most  forward  in  this  business.  Dr.  Mcaher  utters  his  contempt 
lor  him  by  saying,  "•  To  this  instrument  were  set  the  paws  of  Egeremd,  and 
tive  more  of  theur  sagamores  and  noblemen."  | 

This  treaty  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc, . 
Ihu  is  dated  one  year  earlier  than  it  is  in  the  Manialia.    The  fact  that  it  was 
made  upon  the  water,  as  Dr.  C.  Mather  says,  and  as  we  have  quoted  in  the 
iiie  of  Madokawando,  appears  Grom  the  last  paragraph  of  that  instrument, 

*  MagnaJia,  b.  ru.  89.  t  It  mmv  be  seen  in  the  Magnclia,  vii.  85. 

X  Magnalia  Christ  Americana,  book  vii.  art.  zzviii.  p.  9i. 
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which  18  in  these  words : — **  Signed  and  sealed  interchangeably,  upon  the 
water,  in  canoes,  at  Sackatehoclc,  when  the  wind  blew/*  It  was  headed,  **  At  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  eastward  Indian  enemy  sagamores."  The  other  ^ve 
sachems,  oeside  Etreremdy  were  Toqudmut,  fVatumbomt,  WaUmhamel,  Walumht, 
[Worowhoa^  and  John  Hawkine^  [orKankamagus.]  The  places  for  which  they 
stipulated  are,  according  to  the  treaty,  **  Pennecook,Winnepisseockeege,  Ossepe, 
Pi^wocket,  Amoscongen,  Pechepscut,  Kennebeck  River,  and  all  other  places 
adjacent,  within  the  territory  aad  dominions  of  the  above-named  sagamore^.'- 
The  witnesses  were,  Dewandot  [the  same  called  Adkocmdo,  by  PenhaUow, 
probably,]  JsTed  Higon,  John  Mkn,  jr.,  and  Nathaniel  .^Iden, 

The  next  year,  Egeremtt  was  with  Madokawando,  Moxus^  and  a  body  of 
French  under  Labrwrt,  and  made  the  notable  attack  upon  the  garrison  at 
Wells,  which  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 

We  will  now  inform  the  reader  of  the  wretched  fate  of  Captain  Pasco  Chub. 
It  was  not  long  after  he  committed  the  bloody  deed  of  killing  the  Indian  sag- 
amores, before  he  and  the  fort  were  taken  by  the  French  and  Indians.  He 
was  exchanged,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  suffered  much  disgrace 
for  his  treachery  with  the  Indians.*  He  lived  at  Andover  in  Massachusetts, 
where  about  30  Indians  made  an  attack  in  1698,  on  22  February,  in  which 
he,  with  others,  was  killed,  and  five  were  captivated.  It  was  not  thought  that 
they  expected  to  find  him  there ;  but  when  they  found  they  had  killed  him, 
it  gave  them  as  much  ioy,  says  Hutchinson,  *'  as  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
town,  because  they  had  taken  their  beloved  vengeance  of  him  for  his  perfidy 
and  barbarity  to  their  countrymen."  They  shot  him  through  several  times 
a^r  he  was  dead. 

In  his  characteristic  style,  Mr.  CHdmixon  speaks  of  this  eventf  He  says, 
"  Nor  must  we  forget  Chub,  the  false  wsetch  who  surrendered  JPemmaquid 
Fort.  The  governor  kept  him  under  examination  some  time  at  Boston,  and 
then  dismissed  him.  As  he  was  going  to  his  house,  at  Andover,  the  Indians 
surprised  him  and  his  wife,  and  massacred  them ;  a  just  reward  of  his  trea- 
son." The  author,  we  thinic,  should  have  added,  according  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  savages. 

The  most  favorable  account  given  of  the  conduct  of  Chub,  and  indeed  the 
only  one,  follows :  *'  An  Indian  sagamore's  son  appeared  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
Capt  Chub  went  out  to  them  without  arms,  mail  for  man.  An  Indian  asked  for 
rum  and  tobacco:  the  captain  said,  ^JVo;  it  is  Sabbath  day.^  They  said, 
^  We  will  have  rum,  or  we  wiil  have  rum  and  you  too.*  Two  Indians  laid  hold  on 
the  captain.  Then  he  called  to  his  men,  to  fall  on,  for  God's  sake.  Then  he 
made  signs  to  his  men,  to  come  from  the  fort  One  of  the  English  had  a 
hntchet  under  his  coat,  took  it  out  and  killed  an  Indian;  and  then  ours 
killed  two  more  Indians,  and  took  another  alive,  and  wounded  another,  sup- 
posed mortally.  Then  many  of  the  enemy  came  near  to  the  English,  who 
retreated  all  safe  to  the  fort."  I 

There  was  another  sagamore  of  the  same  name,  noticed  in  the  following 
wars  with  the  eastern  Indians,  who  was  fi*iendly  to  the  whites ;  it  was  proba- 
bly he  who  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  Moxtts, 

*  Harris's  Voyages,  iu  306,  (cd.  1764-,)  says  Ckub  was  anresled  by  Colonel  Gedney,  who  was 
sent  east  with  throe  ships  of  war,  on  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  that  no  French  or 
Indians  could  be  found ;  that  aAer  he  strengthened  the  garrison,  he  returned  home. 

"  Col.  Gedney  had  been  bv  land  with  500  men,  to  secure  the  eastern  frontiers.  Findin|^  the 
enemy  gone,  be  stren^ene^  the  ^rrisons,  which  were  not  taken.  He  also  arrested  Fclko 
Chubb f  for  surrendenng  Peroaquid  Port,  while  under  his 'command  in  July,  and  had  him 
brouffht  to  Boston.  Here  Captain  Chubb  was  confined,  till  it  was  decided  that  be  should 
lose  his  commission,  and  not  be  eli^ble  for  any  other.  This  unfortunate  man,  with  his  wife 
Hannah,  and  three  others,  were  killed  by  the  tiidians  at  Andover,  Feb.  22,  1698."  Rev.  Mr. 
FeWa  AimaU  of  Salem. 

A  naval  force  was  sent  at  the  same  time ;  hence  the  accounts  are  not  altogether  irrecon- 
cilable. Three  men-of-war  were  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  the  French,  "  but  meeting  with  con- 
trary winds,  they  could  never  get  sijffat  of  them."    Neal,  His.  N.  Eng.  ii.  551. 

t  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  77,  78. 

i  Manuscript  letter  in  library  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  written  in  the  (bllowinr  month.  As  it  was 
written  at  a  ^eai  distance  from  the  p4ace,  and  from  a  report  of  the  day,  UUle  reliaace  can  be 
placed  upon  it.    It  may  have  been  Ch»tb*s  report  of  <fae-ease. 
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In  the  Indian  war  of  1703,  there  was  a  great  bidian  captain  idio  rsMad 
somewhere  to  the  east  of  Paseataqua  River,  who  made  his  name  dreaded 
among  the  settlements  in  that  region,  by  some  bloody  expeditions' which  he 
conducted.    He  was  called,  by  the  English, 

Captain  Tom.  On  17  August  of  this  year,  this  daring  war-captain,  with 
about  30  others,  surprised  a  part  of  Hampton,  lulled  five  persons,  whereof 
one  was  a  widow  Hussey,  *^  who  was  a  remai^ble  speaking  Quaker,  and  much 
lamented  by  her  sect"  After  sacking  two  houses  near  the  garrison,  they 
drew  off.* 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  Tom,  Indian  Hill,  in  Newbury,  was  owned 
by  Chrtat  Two.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  Indian  proprietor  ol 
lands  in  that  town.    In  written  instruments,  he  styles  himself,  <'  /  Qrtai  Tom 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  an  interesting  portion  of  our  eastern  history. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  name  Dony,  or  Doney,  was  the  name 
of  an  Indian  chief,  but  it  is  now  miite  certain  that  he  was  a  Trenchnum,  who 
cook  up  his  residence  among  the  Indians,  as  Baron  de  St.  Casteim  did.  There 
appears  in  our  history,  in  1^5,  a  *<  Monsieur  Do/njf^  who  had  some  difficulty 
with  Lord  dt  la  Tour,  about  their  eastern  possessions,  and  he  was,  doubtless, 
the  same  of  whom  we  have  an  account  afterwards,  in  the  war  of  1690,  with 
the  eastern  Indians.  At  this  time,  there  were  two  of  the  name  in  Maine, 
father  and  son.  The  son,  perhaps,  like  CasUins  the  younger,  was  half  Indian, 
but  of  this  we  are  not  sure ;  nevertheless,  to  preserve  oiu*  narrative  of  the 
events  of  Colonel  Charct^s  expedition  of  1690,  we  shall  notice  them  among 
others. 

Church  landed  at  Maquait,  12  September,  before  day,  and,  after  a  wer. 
&tiguing  march  into  the  woods  of  about  two  days,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  An£t>scogffin,  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  fort  They  came  upon 
an  Indian  and  his  wife  who  were  leadW  two  captives ;  and  immediately  par- 
suing  and  firingupon  them,  killed  the  mdian  woman,  who  proved  to  be  the 
wife  of  Young  Donty.X  We  can  only  hope  it  was  not  their  design  thus  to  have 
kUled  an  innocent  woman.  Which  party  it  was  that  fired  upon  them  (for  they 
divided  themselves  into  three)  is  unknown,  and  we  in  charity  must  suppose 
that,  at  considerable  distance,  and  in  much  confusion,  it  was  tlifficult  to  Imow 
an  Indian  man  from  a  woman. 

As  Chvrth  expected,  I>oney  ran  into  one  gate  of  the  fort,  and  out  at  tlie 
other,  giving  the  alarm  so  effectually,  that  nearly  all  within  it  escaped.  They 
found  and  took  prisoners  ^  but  two  men  and  a  lad  of  about  18,  with  some 
women  and  children.  Five  ran  into  the  river,  three  or  four  of  which  were 
killed.  The  lad  of  18  made  his  escape  up  the  river.**  The  whole  number 
killed  in  this  action  was  *<  six  or  seven."  The  En^^lish  had  but  one  wounded. 
They  took  here,  at  this  time,§  a  considerable  quantity  of  com,  guns,  and  ammu- 
nition, and  liberated  Mrs.  Huckings,  widow  of  Lieutenant  jRobert  HuckingSy 
taken  at  Oyster  River,  Mrs.  Barnard^  wife  of  Befyamin  Barnard^  of  Salmon 
Falls,  ^ne  Heard,  of  Cocheco,  a  young  woman,  daughter  of  one  WUlis,  of 
Oyster  River,  and  a  boy  belonging  to  Exeter.  These  captives,  says  Churck, 
**  were  in  a  miserable  condition."  They  learned  by  them  that  most  of  their 
men  were  gone  to  Winter  Harbor  to  get  provisions  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy  In- 
diarts.  This  information  was  given  by  a  prisoner  taken  in  the  fort,  who  also  sai  1 
that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  Indians  were  to  join  them  against  the  English,  in  the 
spring.  **  The  soldiers,  being  very  rude,  would  hardly  spare  the  Indian's  life, 
wnile  m  examination ;  intendmg,  when  he  had  done,  that  he  should  be  ex^- 
cuie<i.  But  Capt  Mucking 8  wife,  and  another  woman,  down  on  their  knees 
himI  heffired  for  him.  saying,  that  he  had  been  a  means  of  saving  their  lives, 
titki\ »  great  many  more ;  and  hail  helfted  several  to  opportunities  to  run  away 
Hid  make  their  escape ;  and  that  never,  since  he  came  amongst  them,  had 
(ought  against  the  English,  but  being  related  to  Hakin'a  I  wife,  kept  at  the 

•  PenhaUmo,  Ind.  Wars,  8  j  Farmer'a  Belknap,  i.  167. 

t  Manuscripl  Hist.  Newbury,  hv  J.  Coffin, 

t  And  the  same  called  in  the  Mag^alia  Robin  Dcney. 

4  Says  my  record,  which  is  a  manuscript  letter  from  Church,  written  at  that  time. 

ll  The  saoae  called  Kankumagwt. 
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fort  with  them,  having  been  there  two  years;  but  his  living  was  to  the  west- 
ward of  Boston.    So  upon  their  request,  his  life  was  spared." 

Two  old  squaws  were  left  in  the  fort,  provided  with  provisions,  and  instruct- 
ed to  tell  those  who  returned  who  they  were,  and  what  they  were  determined 
to  do.  Tbey  then  putybur  or  Jive  to  death,  and  decamped.  Those,  we  must 
suppose,  were  chieny  women  and  children !  "  Knocked  on  the  head  for  an  ex- 
ample,^ We  know  not  that  any  excuse  can  be  given  for  this  criminal  act ;  and 
it  IS  degrading  to  consider  that  the  civilized  must  be  supposed  to  imagine  tbat 
they  can  prevent  barbarities  by  being  wretchedly  barbarous  themselves. 

Old  Doptet,  as  he  is  called,  was  next  to  be  hunted.  As  they  were  em- 
bark mg  at  Maquait,  Mr.  JtnJthony  Bracket  *  came  to  the  shore  and  called  to  them 
to  take  him  on  boaird,  which  tliey  did.  He  learning  that  an  English  army  was 
thereabout,  made  his  escape  from  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  had  been  some 
time  a  prisoner.  The  fleet  now  proceeded  to  Winter  Harbor,  from  whence 
they  despatched  a  detachment  of  60  men  to  Saco  Falls.  When  they  came 
near,  they  discovered  Honey's  company  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nver,  who 
chiefly  made  their  escape.  A  canoe,  with  three  Indians,  was  observed  coming 
over  the  river ;  they  did  not  see  the  English,  and  were  fired  upon,  and  **  all 
three  perished.''  This  gave  the  first  alarm  to  Donetfa  company.  They  did 
not,  however,  leave  their  ground  without  returning  the  fireot  the  English,  by 
which  Lieutenant  Hunnewell  was  shot  through  the  thigh.f  When  the  parties 
fired  upon  each  other.  Old  Doney,  with  an  English  captive,  was  higher  up 
the  river,  who,  hearing  the  firing,  came  down  to  see  what  it  meant ;  and  thus 
he  discovered  the  English  time  enough  to  escape.  Doney  fled  from  the 
canoe,  leaving  his  captive,  who  came  to  the  English.  His  name  was  Thomas 
BakeTf  who  had  lived  before  at  Scarborough. 

There  were  many  other  movements  of  the  English  after  this,  in  which 
they  got  much  plunder,  and  which  tended  to  cause  an  uneasiness  among 
theni,  and  their  final  determination  to  return  home.  Church  urged  a  longei 
continuance,  but  was  outvoted  in  a  council  of  ofi^cers,  and  thus  ended  the 
i:xpedition.  Many  in  the  country  reproached  Church  with  cowardice,  and 
almost  every  thing  but  what  we  should  have  looked  for.  If  .putting  to  death 
I'aptives  had  been  the  charge,  many  might  have  accorded  Ameni  But  we  do 
not  find  that  urged  a^nst  him. 

Two  years  after  this,  in  1693,  Robin  Doney  became  reconciled  to  the  Eng- 
lisli,  and  signed  a  treaty  with  them  at  Pemmaquid.  But  within  a  year  after, 
lie  became  suspected,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  we  know  not,  and 
coming  to  the  fort  at  Saco,  probably  to  settle  the  difliculty,  was  seized  by  the 
Englisn.  What  his  fate  was  is  rather  uncertain,  but  the  days  of  forgiveness 
luuf  mercy  were  not  yet 

.\mong  the  chiefs  which  we  shall  next  proc-eed  to  notice,  there  were  seve* 
ral  of  nearly  equal  notoriety. 

Captain  Simmo's  name  should,  perhaps^  stand  most  conspicuous  We 
sliallf  therelbre,  go  on  to  narrate  the  events  m  his  life,  after  a  few  preliminary 
observations. 

Whenever  war  commenced  between  the  EInglish  and  French  in  Europe, 
their  colonies  in  America  were  involved  in  its  ^amities,  to  an  unknown  and 
fearful  extent.  This  was  the  aspect  which  aftairs  wore  in  1703.  With  the 
lirst  news,  therefore,  of  its  flame,  the  New  Englanders'  thoughts  were  turned 
towards  the  Indiana  Governor  Dudley  immediately  despatched  messengers  to 
most  of  the  eastern  tinbes,  invitins^  them  to  meet  him  in  council  upon  the  [>cn- 
insula  in  Falmouth,  on  the  20  June.  His  object  was  so  to  attach  them  to  the 
|]nglish,  that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  powers  on  this  side 
t)f  the  Atlantic,  they  would  not  take  arms  against  them.  Agreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  English,  a  vast  multitude  assembled  at  the  time  ap)iointed : 
the  chiefs  Adiwaiulo  and  Hegan  for  the  Pennakooks,  Wdttanianmon  for  the 
Pequakets,  MesambomeU  and  TVexar  for  the  Androscoggins,  Moxus  and  Hope- 
hood  (perhaps  son  of  him  killed  by  the  Mohawks)  for  the  Nerigwoks,  Boma- 
zeen  and  Captain  Samuel  for  the  Kennebecks,  and  Warrwnguni  and  Wanadu- 

*  Son  oi  Anthony f  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  as  we  have  related,  ofrfc 
t  Official  letter  in  MS.  from  the  expedition. 
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gwdmtni  fbr  the  Penobscots.  After  a  short  speech  to  them,  in  which  the 
governor  expressed  brotherly  afiection,  and  a  desire  to  settle  every  difficulty 
''which  haa  happened  since  the  last  treaty,"  Captain  Simmo  replied  as 
follows: — 

**  ATe  thank  you,  good  brother^  for  coming  so  fear  to  talk  iffUk  us.  R  is  a  great 
favor.  The  doudsjly  and  darken — but  tve  stiU  sing  with  love  the  songs  of  peace. 
Believe  my  toords.'--&o  far  as  the   sun  is  above   the  earth  are   odk 

THOUGHTS  from  WAR,  OR  THE  LEAST  RUPTURE  BETWEEN  US."  * 

The  rovemor  was  then  presented  with  a  belt  of  wrampum,  was  to  confirm 
the  truUi  of  what  had  been  said.  At  a  previous  treaty,  two  heaps  of  small 
stones  had  been  thrown  together,  near  by  the  treaty  ground,  and  called  the 
Thoo-hrothtrs,  to  signify  that  the  liadians  and  English  were  brothers,  and  were 
considered  by  the  parties  in  the  light  of  seals  to  their  treaties.  They  now 
repaired  to  these  heaps  of  stones,  and  each  increased  their  magnitude,  by  the 
addition  of  other  stones.  Thus  was  happily  terminated  this  iamous  treaty. 
Some  parade  and  rejoicing  now  commenced,  and  a  circumstance  transpired 
which  threw  the  English  into  great  fear,  and,  perhaps,  greater  suspicion.  A 
grand  salute  was  to  be  fired  upon  each  side,  at  parting,  and  the  English,  ad- 
visedly, and  very  warily,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  in  appearance  compliment- 
ary, expressed  their  desire  that  the  Indians  would  fire  first  The  Indians 
received  the  compliment,  and  discharged  their  guns ;  to  their  great  surprise, 
the  English  found  they  had  been  loaded  with  bullets.  They  had  before 
doubted  of  their  sincerity,  but,  owing  to  this  discovery,  considered  their 
treachery  certain,  and  marvelled  at  their  escape.  However,  it  can  only  be 
presumed,  that,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  had  come 
prepared  to  treat  or  fight,  as  the  case  might  require ;  for  no  doubt  their  guns 
were  charged  when  they  came  to  the  treaty,  otherwise  why  did  they  not  fire 
upon  the  English  when  they  saluted  them? 

What  became  of  Captain  Simmo  we  have  as  yet  no  account  Several  of 
the  other  chiefs  who  attended  this  council  Were,  perhaps,  equally  con- 
spicuous. 

Wattanummon  being  absent  when  the  council  first  met  on  the  20  June, 
no  business  was  entered  upon  for  several  days.  However,  the  English 
afterwards  said  it  was  confirmed  that  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  they 
delayed  the  conference,  but  that  they  expected  daily  a  reinforcement  of  200 
French  and  Indians,  and  then  they  were  to  seize  upon  the  English,  and 
ravage  the  country.  Whether  this  were  merely  a  rumor,  or  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  nattanummon  was  supposed 
to  have  been  once  a  Pennakook,  as  an  eminence  still  bears  his  name  about  a 
mile  from  the  state-house  in  New  Hampshire.f 

Captain  Samuel  was  an  Indian  of  great  bravery,  and  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward in  endeavoring  to  lull  the  fears  of  the  English  at  the  great  council  just 
mentioned.  What  gave  his  pretensions  the  air  of  sincerity  was  his  coming 
with  Bamaxeen,  and  giving  some  information  about  the  designs  of  the  French. 
They  said, 

**  Although  several  missionaries  have  come  among  us^  sent  hy  the  Frenchfnart 
to  break  the  pea4x  between  the  English  and  us^yei  their  words  have  made  no  impres- 
sionupon  us.    We  are  as  firm  as  the  mountains,  and  will  so  continue, 

AS  LONG  as  the  SUN  AND  MOON  ENDURES." 

Notwithstanding  these  sti'ong  expressions  of  fi-iendship,  *<  within  six  weeks 
after,"  says  Penhallowy  "the  whole  eastern  country  was  in  a  conflagration, 
no  house  standing  nor  ffarrison  unattacked."  The  Indians  were  no  doubt 
induced  to  commit  this  depredation  fi^m  the  influence  of  the  French,  many 
of  whom  assisted  them  in  the  work.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  tliose 
Indians  who  had  just  entered  into  the  treaty  were  idle  spectators  of  the 
scene ;  but  who  of  them,  or  whether  all  were  engaged  in  the  affair,  we  know 
not  A  hundred  and  thirty  people  were  said  to  have  been  killed  and  taken, 
within  that  time 

Captain  Samuel  was  either  alive  20  years  after  these  transactions,  or  another 

*  This  is  Mr.  Williamsons  version  of  the  speech,  Hist.  Maiue,  ii.  36. 
t  MS.  commoiucauon  of  J.  Farmer ,  Esq. 
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of  the  name  made  himself  conspicuous.  In  June,  1732,  this  wanior  cbie(  ai 
the  head  of  five  others,  boarded  Lieutenant  TiUorit  as  he  lay  at  anchor  a  fishing, 
near  Damaris  Cove.  They  pinioned  him  and  his  brother,  and  beat  them 
very  sorely  ;  but,  at  last,  one  got  clear  and  relented  the  other,  who  then  fell 
with  great  fury  upon  the  Indians,  threw  one  overboard,  and  mortally  wound- 
ed two  more.*  Whether  Captain  Scamid  were  among  those  killed  is  not 
mentioned. 

There  was  a  Captain  Sam  in  the  wars  of  ]745w  In  the  vicinity  of  St. 
George's,  Lieutenant  Prodor,  at  the  head  of  19  militia,  bad  a  skirmish  with  the 
Indiains,  5  Sept,  in  which  two  of  their  leaders  were  lulled,  viz.  Colonel  Morris 
and  Captain  Sam,  and  one  Colonel  Job  was  taken  captive ;  the  latter  being  sent 
to  Boston,  he  died  in  prison.  To  auiet  the  resentment  of  his  relatives,  the 
government  made  his  widow  a  valuable  present  after  the  peace,  f 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  omit  to  speak  separately  of  another  chief^  who 
was  present  at  the  famous  treaty  mentioned  above ;  we  refer  to 

Heoan.  His  name  is  also  spelt  Hegon  and  Hei^n,  There  were  several 
of  the  name.  One,  called  moggheigony  son  of  IVdtier,  was  a  sachem  at 
Saco,  in  1664.  This  chief;  in  that  year,  sold  to  Wm.  PkUUpa,  ''a  tract  of 
land,  bemg  bounded  with  Saco  River  on  the  N.  E.  side,  and  Kennebunk 
River  on  the  S.  W.  side."  To  extend  from  the  sea  up  Saco  River  to  Salmon 
Falls,  and  up  the  Kennebunk  to  a  point  opposite  the  former.  No  amount  is 
mentioned  for  which  the  land  was  sold,  but  merely  ^a  certain  sum  in 
goods."  I  One  Sampson  Hegon  attended  the  treaty  of  Pemmaquid,  in  1698 ; 
John,  that  at  Casco,  in  1727;  J^ed  was  a  Pennakook;  Waikr,  binother  of 
Mogg ;  §  The  fate  of  one  of  the  name  of  Hegon  is  remembered  amonc  the 
inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Maine  to  this  day.  He  was  tied  upon  a  horse 
with  spurs  on  his  heels,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spurs  continually  goaded 
the  annnaL  When  the  horse  was  set  at  liberty,  he  ran  furiously  through  an 
orchard,  and  the  craggy  limbs  of  the  trees  tore  him  to  pieces.  JMomer,  in 
his  Decennium  Luctuosum,  ||  seems  to  confirm  something  of  the  kind, 
which  took  place  at  Casco,  in  1G94,  where  the  Indians,  having  taken  some 
horses,  made  a  bridle  of  the  mane  and  tail  of  one,  on  which  **  a  son  of  the 
famous  Hegon  was  ambitious  to  moimt."  **But  being  a  pitiful  horseman,  he 
ordered  them,  for  fear  of  his  falling,  to  tie  his  legs  fast  mider  the  horse's 
belly.  No  sooner  was  this  beggar  set  on  horseback,  and  the  spark,  in  his  own 
opinion,  thoroughly  equipped,  but  the  nettlesome  horse  furiously  and  presently 
ran  with  him  out  of  sight  Neither  horse  nor  man  was  ever  seen  any  more. 
The  astonished  tavmies  howled  afler  one  of  their  nobility,  disappearing  by 
such  an  unexpected  accident  A  few  days  after,  they  found  one  of  his  Ugs, 
(and  tliat  was  all,)  which  they  buried  in  Capt  Brackets  cellar,  with  abimdance 
of  lamentation."  ^ 

Here  we  cannot  but  too  plainly  discover  the  same  spirit  in  the  narrator, 
which  must  have  actuated  the  authors  of  the  deed.  He  who  laughs  at  crime 
is  a  participator  in  it — ^From  these,  we  pass  to  affiurs  of  far  greater  notoriety 
in  our  eastern  history ;  and  shall  close  this  chapter  with  two  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  its  Indian  warfare. 

Mooo,  the  chief  sachem  of  Norridgewok  in  1724,  may  very  appropri- 
ately stand  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  the  first  event  How  long  he  ha<l 
been  sachem  at  that  period,  we  have  not  discovered^  but  he  is  mentioned 
by  the  English  historians,  as  the  old  chief  of  Norridgewok  at  that  time. 
Notwithstandmg  Mogg  was  the  chief  Indian  of  the  village  of  Nerigwok,  or, 
as  Father  Charlevoix  writes  it,  Narantsoak,  there  was  a  French  priest  settle<l 
here,  to  whom  the  Indians  were  all  devotedness ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  undertook  no  enterprise  without  his  knowledge  and  consent  The 
name  of  this  man,  according  to  our  English  authors,  was  RalU,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  historian,  UiarUwnx^  it  was  RasU,\  The  depredations  of 
the  Abenaquis,  as  these  Indians  were  called  by  those  who  lived  among  them, 

•  Penhalhw'*  Ind.  Wars,  86.  f  Wmanuon's  Hist.  Me.  ii.  241. 

X  MS.  among  the  files  in  our  state-bouse.  }  MS.  letter  of  John  Fanner,  Esq 
i  Magnalia,  vii.  67. 
K  Hist  Gen.  de  la  Nouv.  Fr.  ii.  380,  it  svio. 
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were,  therefore,  directly  charged  by  the  Enrlish  upOD  Father  Ba^ ;  hence 
their  first  step  was  to  offer  a  reward  for  bis  head.*  The  object  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Colonel  fVeatbrook,  in  1722,  was  ostensibly  to  seize  U(K>u  biin,  but  he 
found  the  village  deserted,  and  nothing  was  effected  by  the  expedition  but 
the  burning  of  the  place.  Father  Rasle  was  the  last  that  left  it,  which  he 
did  at  the  same  time  it  was  entered  by  the  enemy ;  having  first  secured  the 
sacred  vases  of  his  temple  and  the  ornaments  of  its  altar.  The  Eo^lish 
made  search  for  the  fugitives,  but  witliout  success,  although,  at  one  time, 
they  were  within  about  eight  feet  of  the  very  tree  that  screened  the  object 
for  which  they  sought  Thus  the  French  considered  that  it  was  by  a  remark- 
able interposition  of  Providence,  or,  as  Charlevoix  expresses  it,  par  une  main 
invinbUf  that  Father  Rasle  did  not  fall  into  their  hands. 

Determined  on  destroying  this  assemblage  of  Indians,  which  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  whole  eastern  country,  at  this  time,  the  English,  two 
years  after,  1734,  sent  out  a  force,  consisting  of  208  men  and  three  Mohawk 
Indians,  under  Captains  MouUonj  Harman,  and  Bourne^  to  humble  them. 
They  came  upon  the  village,  the  23  August,  when  there  was  not  a  man  in 
arms  to  oppose  them.  They  had  left  40  of  their  men  at  Teconet  Falls, 
which  18  now  within  the  town  of  Winslow,  upon  tbe  Kennebeck,  and  about 
two  miles  below  Waterville  college,  upon  tne  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  English  had  divided  themselves  into  three  squadrons :  80,  under  Har- 
mon^ proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route,  thinking  to  surprise  some  in  theii 
com-nelds,  while  MauUon,  with  80  more,  proceeded  directly  for  tlie  village, 
which,  being  surroimded  by  trees,  could  not  be  seen  until  they  were  closr 
upon  it  All  were  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  English  advanced  slowly  and 
in  perfect  silence.  When  pretty  near,  an  Indian  came  out  of  his  wigwam, 
and,  accidently  discovering  the  English,  ran  in  and  seized  his  gun,  and 
giving  the  war-whoop,  in  a  few  minutes  the  warriors  were  all  in  arms,  and 
advancing  to  meet  tnem.  MoulUm  ordered  his  men  not  tc  fire  until  the 
Indians  mid  made  the  first  discharge.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and,  as  he 
expected,  they  overshot  the  English,  who  then  fired  upon  them,  in  their 
turn,  and  did  great  execution.  When  the  Indians  had  given  another  volley, 
they  fled  with  great  precipitation  to  the  river,  whither  the  chief  of  their 
women  and  children  had  also  fled  during  the  fight  Some  of  the  Englisli 
pursued  and  killed  many  of  them  in  the  river,  and  others  fell  to  pilluging 
and  burning  the  village.  Mogg  disdained  to  fly  with  the  rest,  but  kept  pos- 
session of  a  wigwam,  from  which  he  fired  upon  the  pillagers.  In  one  of 
his  discharges  he  killed  a  Mohawk,  whose  brother  observing  it,  rushed  upon 
and  killed  him ;  and  thus  ended  the  strife.  There  were  f3)out  60  warnors 
in  the  place,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  killed. 

The  famous  Bade  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  from  which  he  fired  u])oii 
the  English ;  and,  having  wounded  one.  Lieutenant  Jaque8,\  of  Newbury,  |  burst 
open  the  door,  and  shot  him  through  the  head ;  although  MovlUm  had  given 
orders  that  none  should  kill  hiin.  He  had  an  English  boy  with  him,  about 
14  years  old,  who  had  been  taken  some  time  before  from  the  frontiers,  and 
whom  the  English  reported  Rasle  vfhB  about  to  kilL  Great  brutality  and 
ferocity  are  chargeable  to  the  English  in  this  afiair,  according  to  their  own 
account ;  such  as  killing  women  and  children,  and  scalping  and  mangling 
the  body  of  Father  RasU. 

There  was  here  a  handsome  church,  with  a  bell,  on  which  the  English 
commiued  a  double  sacrilege,  first  robbing  it,  then  setting  it  on  fire ;  hereui 
surpassing  the  act  of  the  first  English  circumnavigator,  in  his  depredations 
upon  the  Spaniards  in  South  America ;  for  he  only  took  away  the  gold  and 

*  *'  Aprit  plusieurt  tentatines,  d'abord  pour  engager  ces  sauvage*  ytr  Us  ojfres  tt  Us 
promesses  Us  plus  s^dmsanUs  a  U  Uorer  aux  AngloiSj  ou  du  mains  S^U  renvoyer  ^  Queb^,  et 
(1  prendre  en  sa  place  un  de  lews  ministres ;  ensuUe  pour  U  surpendre  et  pour  Penlever,  U* 
Anglais  resohts  de  ^en  dAJmrey  quoi^'il  leur  en  d£U  eafUeff  tnirerU  sa  tlU  h  prix,  st  promirenl 
miUe  litores  sterling  h  ceUd,  qui  la  leur  porieroUJ*    CharUoaix,  ut  supra. 

t  Who,  I  conclude,  was  a  volunteer,  as  I  do  net  find  his  nanne  upon  the  return  made  by 
Mauiton,  which  is  upon  file  in  the  garret,  west  wing  ofour  state-house. 

X  Manuscript  History  of  Newbiiry,  by  Joshua  Coffin^  S.  H.  S..  which,  should  the  world 
ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  in  priut,  we  will  insure  them  not  only  ^great  gratificaliou,  but 
a  fund  of  amusement 
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silYer  vesselR  of  a  church,  and  its  crucifix,  because  it  was  of  massy  gold,  ael 
about  with  diamonds,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  advice  of  hia  chaplain.  ^'This 
might  pass,"  says  a  reverend  author,  ^  for  sea  divinity,  but  justice  is  quite 
another  tiling."  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  inquu*e  here  what  kind  of 
dwiniiy  would  authorize  the  acts  recorded  in  these  wars,  or  indeed  any  wars. 

Upon  this  memorable  event  in  our  early  annals.  Father  Charlewnx  should 
l>e  heard.  There  were  not,  says  he,  at  the  time  the  attack  was  made,  above 
50  warriors  at  Neridgewok ;  these  seized  their  arms,  and  run  in  disorder,  not 
to  defend  the  place  against  an  enemy,  who  was  already  in  it,  but  to  favor  the 
flight  of  the  women,  the  old  men  and  the  children,  and  to  give  them  time  to 
L^am  the  side  of  the  river,  which  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  tlie  English. 
Father  Rasle,  wai*ned  by  tlie  clumors  and  tumult,  and  the  danger  in  which 
lie  found  his  proselytes,  ran  to  present  himself  to  the  assailants,  hoping  to 
tlraw  all  their  fury  upon  him,  that  thereby  he  might  prove  the  salvation  of 
his  flock.  His  hope  was  vain;  for  hardly  had  he  discovered  himself  when 
the  English  raised  a  great  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  shot, 
by  which  he  fell  dead  neai*  to  tlie  cross  which  he  had  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  village:  seven  Lidians  who  attended  him,  and  who  endeavored  to 
shield  him  with  tlieir  own  bodies,  fell  dead  at  his  side.  Thus  died  this 
charitable  pastor,  giving  his  life  for  his  sheep,  after  37  years  of  painful  labors. 

Although  the  English  shot  near  2000  muskets,  they  killed  but  90  and 
wounded  40.  They  spared  not  the  church,  which,  after  they  had  indignantly 
])rofaued  its  sacred  vases,  and  the  adorable  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  set  on 
fire.  They  then  retired  with  precipitation,*  having  been  seized  with  a  sud- 
den panic. .  The  Indians  retunied  immediately  into  the  village ;  and  their 
first  cure,  while  the  women  sought  plants  and  herbs  proper  to  heal  the 
wounded,  was  to  shed  tears  upon  tlie  body  of  tlieir  holy  missionary.  They 
found  him  pierced  with  a  thousand  slint,  his  scalp  taken  off,  his  skull  frac- 
tured with  hatchets,  his  mouth  and  eyes  filled  with  dirt,  the  bones  of  hia 
legs  broken,. and  all  his  members  mutilated  in  a  hundred  different  ways,! 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  fall  of  Rasle,  by  a  brother  of  the  faith ;  a  deplo- 
rable picture,  by  whomsoever  related!  Of  the  truth  of  its  main  particulara 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  above  transla- 
tion witli  the  account  preceding  it.  There  were,  besides  Mogg,  other  chief 
Indians,  who  fell  that  day;  **Bomazeen,  Mooo,  Wissememet,  Job,  Cara- 
BESETT,  and  Bomazeen's  son-in-law,  all  famous  warriors."  The  inhumanity 
of  the  English  on  this  occasion,  especiallv  to  the  women  and  children, 
cannot  be  excused.    It  greatly  eclipses  the  lustre  of  the  victory. 

Harman  was  the  geneml  in  "the  expedition,  |  and,  for  a  time,  had  the  honor 
of  it ;  but  MouUon,  according  to  Governor  HiUchiyison,  achieved  the  victory,  and 
it  was  uflerward  acknowledged  by  tlie  country.  He  was  a  prisoner,  when  a 
mall  lioy,  among  tfie  eastern  Indians,  being  among  those  taken  at  the 
(lestruction  of  York,  in  16J)^  He  died  at  York,  20  July,  1765,  aged  77. 
The  township  of  Moultonborough,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  named  fi*om 
him,  and  many  of  liis  posterity  reside  there  at  the  present  day. 

Under  the  head  Paugus,  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  our  last  event  in  the 

S resent  chapter,  than  which,  may  be,  few,  if  any,  are  oftener  mentioned  in 
[ew  England  story. 

Padgus,  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  with  the  English  imder  Captain 
Loveicell,  in  1725,  was  chief  of  the  Pequawketa.  Fryeburg,  in  Maine,  now 
includes  the  principal  place  of  their  forifier  residence,  and  the  place  where 
the  battle  was  fought  It  was  near  a  considerable  body  of  water,  called 
Saco  Pond,  which  is  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  cruel 
and  barbaious  murders  almost  daily  committed  by  the  Indians  upon  the 
defenceless  frontier  inhabitants,  caused  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
to  offer  a  bounty  of  £100  for  every  Indian's  scalp.    Among  the  excursiona 

*  Tbey  encamped  the  fullowiog  night  in  tlie  Indian  wigwams,  under  a  guard  of  only  40 
men.    HuUldruonf  ii.  312. 

t  Histoire  Generate  de  Nouvelle  France,  ii.  382—4. 

X  He  did  not  arrive  at  the  village  till  near  night,  when  the  action  was  over.  HuttMm 
Mn,  ii.  313. 
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performed  by  Lovewell,  previous  to  that  in  which  he  was  killed,  the  most 
important  was  that  to  the  head  of  Salmon-fall  River,  now  Wakefield,  in 
New  Hampshire.  •  With  40  men,  he  came  upon  a  small  company  of  ten 
Indians,  who  were  asleep  by  their  fires,  and,  by  stationing  his  men  advan- 
tageously, killed  all  of  them.  This  bloody  deed  was  performed  near  the 
shore  of  a  pond,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  LoveioeWs  Pond. 
After  tdung  off  their  scalps,  these  40  warriors  marched  to  Boston  in  great 
triumph,  with  the  ten  scalps  extended  upon  hoops,  displayed  in  the  Lidian 
manner,  and  for  which  they  received  £1000.  This  exploit  was  the  more 
lauded,  as  it  was  supposed  that  these  ten  Indians  were  upon  an  expedition  ■ 
against  the  English  upon  the  frontiers;  having  new  gtms,  much  anmiuni- 
tion,  and  spare  blankets  and  moccasons,  to  acconunodate  captives.  This, 
however,  was  mere  conjecture;  and  whether  they  had  killed  friends  or 
enemies,  was  not  quite  so  certain  as  that  they  had  killed  Indians. 

It  is  said  that  Paugus  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  English,  and  per- 
sonally to  many  of  LoveweWs  men.  That  his  name  was  a  terror  to  the 
frontiers,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  that  his  appearance  at  Pequawket,  when 
met  by  LoveweUy  was  enough  to  have  struck  terror  into  all  that  l)eheld  him, 
may  not  be  questioned,  we  will  let  the  poet  f  describe  him. 

I.  *TwM  Paugua  led  the  Pequ'k'l  tribe :  2   Bui  Chamberlain,  of  Dunstable, 

As  rans  the  Ibx,  would  Paugus  run  ;  One  whom  a  savage  ne'er  shall  slay, 

As  howls  the  wild  wolf,  would  he  howl  5  Met  Paugus  by  the  water-side, 

A  huge  beai-skin  had  Paugus  on.  And  shut  nim  dead  upon  that  day. 

The  second  in  conrunand  among  the  Indians  on  that  memorable  day  was 
named  Wahwa,  but  of  him  we  have  no  particulars.  Captain  Lovewdl 
marched  out  from  Dunstable  with  46  men,  about  the  16  AprU,  1725,  of  which 
event  the  poet  thus  speaks : — 

3.  What  time  the  noble  Lovewell  came,  7.  Thus  left  youn^  Harwood,  Babe  and  wife; 
With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable,  With  accent  wild  she  bade  adieu: 

The  cruel  Pequ'k't  tribe  to  lame.  It  grieved  those  lovers  much  to  part, 

With  arms  and  bloodshed  terrible.  So  fond  and  fair,  so  kind  and  Uue. 

4.  With  Lovewellbnye  John  Harwood  came ;  8.  John  Hanoood  died  all  bathed  in  blood, 
From  wife  and  babes'  twas  hard  to  part ;  When  he  had  fought  till  set  of  day ; 
Young  Harwood  took  her  by  the  hand,  And  many  more  we  may  not  name, 
And  bound  the  weeper  to  his  heart.                     Fell  in  that  bloody  batUe  fray. 

5.  "  Repress  that  tear,  my  Mary,  dear,  9.  When  news  did  come  to  Uanoood^s  wife 
Said  Harwood  to  his  loving  wife  j  That  he  with  Lovewell  fought  and  died ; 
It  tries  me  hard  to  leave  thee  here.  Far  in  the  wilds  had  ^ven  his  life 

And  seek  in  distant  woods  the  strife.  Nor  more  would  in  this  home  abide ; 

6.  "  When  gone,  my  Mary,  ihink  of  me,  10.  Such  grief  did  seize  upon  her  mind, 
And  pray  to  God  that  1  may  be  Such  sorrow  filled  her  failhfiil  breast, 
Such  as  one  ought  that  lives  for  thee,                  On  earth  she  ne'er  found  peace  again, 
And  come  at  last  m  victory."  But  followed  Harwood  to  his  rest. 

They  arrived  near  the  place  where  the^  expected  to  find  Indians,  on  tlie 
7  May ;  and,  early  the  next  mominff,  while  at  prayers,  heard  a  gun,  which 
they  rightly  suspected  to  be  fired  by  some  of  Paugxt^s  men,  and  imme- 
diately prepared  for  an  encounter.  Divesting  themselves  of  their  packs, 
they  marched  forward  to  discover  the  enemy.  But  not  knowing  in  what 
direction  to  proceed,  they  marched  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  In- 
dians. This  gave  Paugus  great  advantage;  who,  following  their  tracks, 
soon  fell  in  with  their  packs,  from  which  he  learned  their  strength.  Being 
encotiraged  by  his  superior  numbers,  Paugus  courted  the  conflict,  and  pur- 
sued the  £nglish  with  ardor.    His  nimiber  of  men  was  said  to  have  been 

*  In  December  of  the  previous  year,  (1731,)  with  a  few  followers,  he  made  an  expedition  to 
the  north-east  of  Winnipisiogee  Lake,  in  whicn  he  killed  one  and  took  another  prisoner.  For 
these  be  received  the  bounty  oflfered  by  eovernment. 

t  The  editors  or  publishers  of  the  N.  H.  collections  have  inserted  the  above  lines,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Chevy  Chase }  hut  whence  the^  were  obtained,  or  who  was  their 
•nthor,  thev  do  not  inform  us  ^  perhaps,  like  that  of  which  they  are  an  imitation,  the  autbof 
reiBaiiit  unknown.    We  give  it  entire. 

27 
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8Q|  wiiile  that  of  the  English  consisted  of  no  more  than  34,  having  left  ten 
in  a  fort,  which  they  built  at  Ossipee ;  and  one,  an  Indian  named  jn»^  had 
before  retmned  home,  on  account  of  lameness.  The  fort  at  Ossipee  was  for 
a  retreat  in  case  of  emergency,  and  to  serve  as  a  deposit  of  part  <^  their 
provisions,  of  which  they  disencumbered  themselves  before  leavmg  it 

After  marching  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  their  encamp- 
ment on  the  morning  of  the  8  *  May,  Ensign  Wymam  discovered  an  Indian, 
who  was  out  hunting,  having  in  one  hand  some  fowls  he  had  just  killed,  and 
in  the  other,  two  guns.  There  can  be  no  prdaability  that  he  thought  of  meeting 
an  enemy,  but  no  sooner  was  he  discovered  by  the  English,  than  several  guns 
were  fired  at  him,  but  missed  him.  Seeing  that  sure  deiUh  was  his  lot,  this 
valiant  Indian  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  his  last  breath ;  and  the  action  was 
as  speedy  as  the  thought :  his  gun  was  levelled  at  the  English,  and  Lwewdl 
was  mortally  wounded  Enngn  Wyman^  tainng  deliberate  aim,  killed  the  poor 
hunter;  which  action  our  poet  describes  in  glowing  terms  as  follows : 

i  1.  8eth  Wyman,  wbo  in  Woburn  lived,  12.  The'sava^  had  been  seekinr  ^me  3 
A  markflinao  be  of  courage  true,  Two  guns,  and  eke  a  knile,  be  bore, 

Sbol  the  first  Indian  whom  thev  saw  ^  And  two  black  ducks  were  in  hisrhand ; 

Sheer  through  his  heart  the  bullet  flew.  He  shrieked,  and  fell  to  rise  00  more. 

He  was  scalped  by  the  chaplain  and  another,  and  then  they  marched 
again  by  the  way  they  came,  to  recover  their  packs.  This  movement  was 
expected  by  the  wilv  Pacous,  and  he  accordingly  prepared  an  ambush  to 
cut  them  ofl^  or  to  take  them  prisoners,  as  fortime  should  will 

13.  AnoQ,  there  eighty  Indians  rose,  14.  John  Lov^toeU,  captain  of  the  band, 
Who'd  hid  themselves  in  ambush  dread ;  His  sword  he  wavi^,  that  glittered  bright. 

Their  knives  they  shook,  their  guns  they  For  the  last  time  he  cheer^  bis  men, 

aimed.  And  led  them  onward  to  the  fight 

The  ftmnous  Paugus  at  their  head. 

When  the  Indians  rose  from  their  coverts,  they  nearly  encircled  the 
English,  but  seemed  loath  to  begin  the  fight ;  and  were,  no  doubt,  in  hopes 
that  the  English,  seeins^  their  numbers,  would  yield  without  a  battle ;  and, 
therefore,  n^e  towarcu  them  with  their  guns  presented,  and  threw  away 
their  first  fire.  They  then  held  up  ropes  which  they  had  provided  for  secur- 
ing captives,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  have  qi^arter.  This  only  encoiu*- 
aged  the  English,  who  answered  "only  at  the  muzzles  of  their  ^ns;"  and 
they  rushed  toward  the  Indians,  fired  as  they  pressed  on,  and,  killing  man^, 
drove  them  several  rods.  But  they  soon  rallied  and  fired  vigorously  m 
their  turn,  and  obliged  the  English  to  retreat,  leaving  nine  dead  and  three 
wounded,  where  the  battle  began.  LovetoeU^  though  mortally  wounded  be- 
fore, had  led  his  men  until  this  time,  but  fell  before  the  retreat 

Although  we  transpose  the  verses  in  the  song,  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  fight,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  entirely  their  irregular- 
ity in  reference  to  it  Bv  me  next  that  follow,  it  would  seem,  that  LovewtU 
received  a  second  wound  before  he  fell 

15.  **  Fight  on,  fight  on,''  brave  Lovewell  said ;  16.  Good  heavens !  is  this  a  time  for  prayer  ? 
*'  Fight  on,  while  Heaven  shall  give  yoa  Is  this  a  time  to  worship  God ; 

breat  It ! "  When  LoveweWi  men  are  dying  fast, 

An  Indian  ball  then  pierced  him  through,  And  Paugut*  tribe  hath  felt  the  rod  ? 

And  LoveweU  closed  his  eyes  io  death. 

In  this  16th  verse  the  poet,  perhaps,  had  reference  to  the  morning  prayer, 
which  Mr.  Fiyty  the  chaplain,  made  before  marching,  on  the  day  of  the 
battle ;  &/,  perhaps,  more  probably,  to  the  ejaculations  he  made  on  tlie  field 
after  he  was  mortally  wounded.  La  the  morning  he  prayed  thus  patrioticallv : 
"  We  came  out  to  meet  the  enemy ;  we  have  all  along  prayed  God  we  might 
find  them ;  we  had  rather  trust  Providence  with  oiu*  lives ;  yea,  die  for  oiur 
countrv,  than  try  to  return  without  seeing  them,  if  we  might ;  and  be  called 
cowards  for  our  pains."  f 

*  This  was  O.  S.  and  corresponds  to  May  19,  N.  8.— vSee  nott  in  last  chapter. 
^  AddreM  of  C.  8.  Dwit,  (p.  17,)  delivered  at  Fryeburg»  100  years  sAer  the  figbU 
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17.  Tbe  cbapla'iii'8  name  was  Jo$uUhan  Frye ;  21 .  "  Come  hither,  Fanoell/*  said  Touog  /Vye. 

In  Andover  his  father  dwelt,  "  You  see  that  I'm  about  to  cue ; 

And  oA  with  LovewdPs  men  he'd  prayed,  Now  for  the  love  1  bear  to  jrou, 

Before  the  mortaJ  wound  he  fell.  When  cold  in  death  my  bones  shall  lie  ; 

13.  A  man  was  he  of  comely  form,  22.  "  Go  thou  and  see  my  parents  dear. 
Polished  and  brave,  well  learnt  and  kind  \  And  tell  them  you  stood  by  me  here ; 

Old  Harvard's  learned  halls  he  left,  Console  them  when  they  cry,  Alas  l 

Far  in  the  wilds  a  grave  lo  find.  And  wipe  away  the  fallmg  tear.'' 

19.  Ah !  now  his  blood-red  arm  he  lifts,  S3.  Lieutenant  Fantell  took  his  hand, 

His  closmg  lids  he  tries  to  raise ;  His  arm  around  his  neck  he  threw. 

And  speak  once  more  before  he  dies,  And  said,  **  Brave  chaplain,  I  could  wish 

In  supplicatiou  and  in  praise.  That  Heaven  had  made  me  die  for  you." 

90.  He  prays  kind  Heaven  to  f^rant  success,  24.  The  chaplain  on  kind  FarwflPs  breast, 
Brave  "LavetoeWt  men  to  guide  and  bless,  Bloody,  and  languishing,  he  fell ; 

And  when  they've  shed  their  bearts'*blood  Nor  after  that,  said  more  but  this, 

true,  <'  I  love  thee,  soldier ;  fore  thee  well ! " 

To  raise  them  all  to  happiness. 

**  The  fight  continued,"  says  the  Reverend  Mr.  SymmM^  "  very  furious  antl 
obstinate  till  towards  night  The  Indians  roaring  and  yelling  and  howling 
like  wolves,  barking  like  dogs,  and  making  all  sorts  of  hideous  noises :  the 
English  frequently  shouting  and  huzzaing,  as  they  did  after  the  first  round 
At  one  time  Captain  fVyman  is  confident  they  were  got  to  Powawing,  by 
theur  striking  on  the  groimd,  and  other  odd  motions ;  but  at  length  W%fman 
crept  up  towards  them,  and,  firing  amongst  them,  shot  the  chief  Powaw,  and 
broke  up  their  meeting."  * 

25.  GKkkI  heavens !  they  dance  the  powow  26.  **  What  means  this   dance,  this   powow 
dance,  dance  t " 

What  horrid  yells  the  forest  611 !  Stem  Wyman  said ;  with  wondrous  art, 

The  grim  bear  crouches  in  his  den,  He  crept  full  near,  his  rifle  aimed. 

The  eagle  seeks  the  distant  hill.  And  shot  the  leader  thAugh  the  heart. 

The  first  of  the  following  stanzas  is  very  happily  conceived,  and  although 
not  in  the  order  of  the  poet,  is  as  appropriate  here,  as  where  it  originaUy 
stood. 

27.  Then  did  the  crimson  streams,  that  flow'd,  28.  Ah  I  many  a  wife  shall  rend  her  hair, 
Seem  like  the  waters  of  the  brook,  And  many  a  child  cry,  "  Woe  is  me," 

That  brightly  shine,  that  loudly  dash.  When  messengers  the  news  shall  bear. 

Far  down  tbe  cUfla  of  Agiocbook.  t  Of  Lot^weWs  dear-bought  victory. 

*  Narrative  of  the  6ghl  at  Pigg^acket,  vii. 

t  The  Indian  name  of  the  While  Mountains,  or,  as  the  people  of  New  HamfKhire  woulc 
•ay,  White  Hills.  The'  natives  believed  the  summits  of  tnese  mountains  to  be  inhabited  by 
invisible  beings,  but  whether  good  or  evil  we  are  not  informed.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importance, 
tince  thev  reverenced  the  one  as  much  a«  tbe  other. 

It  is  always  highly  gratifying  to  the  curious  to  observe  how  people  primitively  viewed 
objects  which  have  become  familiar  to  them.  We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  Mr. 
Jo8$€lyn*t  description  of  the  White  Mountains,  not  for  its  accuracy,  but  for  its  curious  eztrava< 
gance.  "  Four  score  miles,  (upon  a  direct  Hne,)  to  the  N.  W.  of  Scarborow,  a  ridge  of 
mountains  run  N.  W.  and  N.  E.  an  hundred  lea^^es,  known  by  the  name  of  the  White 
Mountains,  upon  which  lieth  snow  all  the  year,  and  is  a  landmark  twenty  miles  oflfat  sea.  It 
is  a  risinff  ground  from  the  sea  shore  to  these  hills,  and  they  are  maccessible  but  hy  the  g[ul- 
lies  which  Uie  dissolved  snow  hath  made.  In  these  gullies  ctow  saven  bushes,  which  beins 
taken  hold  of.  are  a  ffood  help  to  the  climbing  discoverer.  Upon  the  top  of  the  highest  of 
these  mountamR,  is  a  large  level,  or  plain,  of  a  day's  ioumey  over,  whereon  nothing  grows 
but  moss.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  plain  is  another  hill  called  the  8usor4oaf,  to  outward 
appearance  a  rude  heap  of  massie  stones  piled  one  upon  another,  and  you  may,  as  you 
ascend,  step  from  one  stone  to  another,  as  if  vou  were  going  up  a  pair  of  stairs,  but  winding 
still  about  tne  hill,  till  you  come  to  the  top,  which  will  require  half  a  day's  time,  and  yet  it  is 
not  above  a  mile,  where  there  is  also  a  level  of  about  an  acre  of  g^nd,  with  a  pond  of 
clear  water  in  the  midst  of  it,  which  you  may  hear  run  down,  but  how^  it  ascends  is  a  mystery. 
From  this  rocky  hill  you  mav  see  the  whole  country  round  about ;  it  is  far  above  the  lower 
doods,  and  from  hence  we  Beheld  a  vapor,  Hike  a  great  pillar,)  drawn  up  bv  the  sun-beamt 
oat  of  a  great  lake,  or  pond,  into  the  air,  where  it  was  formed  into  a  cloud.  The  country 
beyond  these  bills,  northward,  is  daunting  terrible,  being  full  of  rocky  hills,  as  thick  as  mol^ 
fiHls  m  a  meadow,  and  cloethed  with  infinite  thick  woods."  New  Kn/^land's  Rarities,  3,  4, 
Bad  recoUeetions  are  associated  with  the  name  of  these  mountains.    The  destfuction  of  Uv*^ 
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29  With  footstept  slow  ihall  travellers  go,  90.  Old  mee  shall  shake  their  heads,  and  say 

Where  LoveweWs  pond  shines  clear  and  ''  Sad  was  the  hour  and  terrible, 

bright,  When  Lovewdl,  brave,  'gainst  Paugtu 

And  mark  the  pla«e  where  those  are  laid,  went, 

Who  fell  in  LovewdPs  bloody  fighu  With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable.'' 

If  miracles  bad  not  then  ceaaed  in  the  land,  we  should  be  induced  to  pass 
to  their  credit  the  extraordinary  escape  of  several  of  the  wounded  English- 
men. Solomon  Keyes,  having  received  three  wounds,  said  he  would  hide  him- 
self, and  die  in  a  secret  place,  where  the  Indians  could  not  find  him  to  get 
his  scalp.  As  he  crawled  upon  the  shore  of  the  pond,  at  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action,  he  found  a  canoe,  into  wliich  he  rolled  him- 
self and  was  drifted  away  by  the  wind.  To  his  great  astoniahraeni,  he 
was  cast  ashore  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fort  at  Ossipee,  which  he  found 
means  to  recover,  and  there  met  several  of  his  companions ;  and,  gaining 
strength,  returned  home  with  them. 

Those  who  escaped  did  not  leave  the  battle-ground  imtil  near  midnight 
When  they  arrived  at  the  fort,  they  expected  to  have  fotmd  refreshment,  and 
tliose  they  had  left  as  a  reserve ;  but  a  fellow,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
who  deserted  the  rest  when  the  battle  began,  and  fled  there,  so  frightened 
them,  that  they  fled  in  great  confusion  and  dismay  to  their  homes. 

The  place  where  this  fight  took  place  was  50  miles  from  any  white  inhab- 
itants; and  that  any  should  have  survived  the  famine  which  now  stared 
them  in  the  face,  is  almost  as  miraculous  as  that  they  should  have  escaped 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  courageous  warriors  of  Paugus;  yet  14  lived  to 
return  to  their  friends. 

Fifty  men,  from  New  Hampshire,  afterwards  marched  to  the  scene  of 
action,  where  they  found  and  buried  the  dead.  They  found  but  tluree  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  was  Paugus.  The  rest  were  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  away  when  they  retreated  from  the  battle. 

Thus  prosTessed  and  terminated  the  expedition  against  the  Pequawkets. 
And  although  the  whites  could  scarcely  claim  the  victory,  yet,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Narragansets,  the  Northern  Indians  received  a  blow  from  which  they 
never  recovered.  With  the  Androsco^gins,  the  Pequawkets  soon  after  retired 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  River.  After  remaining  in  those 
regions  about  two  years,  thev  separated,  and  the  Androscoggins  removed  to 
Canada,  where  they  were  afterwards  known  as  ^e  St  Francis  tribe.  The 
Pequawkets  remained  upon  the  Connecticut,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tionaiT  war,  were  under  a  chief  named  Philip.  In  1728,  a  tract  of  country, 
since  Pembroke,  N.  FL,  was  granted  to  the  men  that  went  out  with  Lovewdl, 
and  it  for  some  time  bore  the  name  of  LoveweWs  Town, 

We  had  here  nearly  concluded  to  close  our  account  of  this  a£&ir,  but 
cannot  relieve  ourself  easily  of  the  recollection  of  Uie  following  song,  with- 
out inserting  it,  although  we,  and  others,  have  elsewhere  publiuied  it  It  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  the  same  year  of  the  fi{^t,  and  for  several 
yean  afterwards  was  the  most  beloved  song  in  all  New  England : 

1.  Of  worthy  Captain  Lovewell  I  purpose  now  to  smg, 
How  valiantly  he  served  his  country  and  his  king : 

He  and  his  valiant  soldiers  did  ranfe  the  woods  udl  wide. 
And  hardships  they  endured  to  queU  the  Indian's  pride. 

2.  *Twas  nig^  unto  Pirwacket,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May, 
They  spied  a  rebel  Indian  soon  after  break  of  day ; 

He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck  of  land, 
Which  leads  into  a  pond,  as  we're  made  to  understand. 

3.  Our  men  resolved  to  have  him,  and  travelled  two  miles  round, 
Until  they  met  the  Indian,  who  boldly  stood  his  ground : 

Then  speaks  up  Captain  Lovewell,  "  Take  you  good  heed,^  says  he ; 
"  This  rogue  is  to  decoy  us,  I  very  plainly  see. 

•ecasioned  bv  an  avalanehe  at  the  celebrated  Notch,  in  18%,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Moore,  of  Concord,  has  published  an  hiteresting  account  of  it  in  the  Coll.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soe. 
voliii 
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4.  '*  The  Indians  lie  in  ambush,  in  some  place  nigh  at  hand, 
In  order  to  surround  us  upon  ibis  neck  of  land  ; 
Therefore  we'll  march  in  order,  and  each  man  leave  his  pac<, 
Thai  we  may  briskly  fight  them  when  they  shall  us  attack/' 

5.  They  came  unto  this  Indian,  who  did  them  thus  de^ ;  , 

As  soon  as  they  came  ni^  him,  two  guns  he  did  let  fly, 
Which  wounded  Captain  JLmiewell,  ana  likewise  one  man  more } 
Rut  when  this  rogue  was  running,  they  laid  him  in  bis  gore. 

6.  Then  having  scalped  the  Indian,  they  went  back  to  the  spot, 

Where  they  had  laid  their  packs  down,  but  there  they  found  them  not ; 
For  the  Indians  having  spied  them,  when  they  them  down  did  lay, 
Did  seize  them  for  their  plunder,  and  carry  tnem  away. 

7.  These  rebels  lay  in  ambush,  this  very  place  bard  by. 
So  that  an  English  soldier  did  one  of  them  espy, 

And  cried  out,  '*  Here's  an  Indian ! "  with  that  they  started  out. 
As  fiercely  as  old  lions,  and  hideously  did  shout. 

8.  With  that  our  valiant  English  all  gave  a  loud  huzza, 
To  shew  the  rebel  Indians  they  feared  them  not  a  straw ; 
So  now  the  fight  began,  as  fiercely  as  could  be. 

The  Indians  ran  up  to  tbem,  but  soon  were  forced  to  flee. 

9.  Then  spake  up  Captain  Looewellf  when  first  the  fight  began, 
"  Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes  \  you  see  they  fall  like  rain.^ 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 

A  man  could  scarcely  Are  a  gun  and  not  some  of  tbem  bit. 

10.  Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  best  our  soldiers  to  surround 
But  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  because  there  was  a  pood, 
To  which  our  men  retreated,  and  covered  all  the  rear  j 

The  rogues  were  forced  to  nee  tbem,  although  they  skulked  for  lev 

11.  Two  logs  there  were  behind  them  that  close  together  lay. 
Without  being  discovered,  thev  could  not  get  away  j 
Therefore  our  valiant  English  they  travellcMl  in  a  row, 
And  at  a  handsome  distance  as  they  were  wont  to  go. 

12.  'Twas  ten  o'olock  in  the  morning  when  first  the  fight  begun, 
And  fiercely  did  continue  till  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
Excepting  that  the  Indians,  some  hours  before,  twas  night. 
Drew  off  mto  the  bushes  and  ceased  a  while  to  fighU 

13.  But  soon  again  returned  in  fierce  and  furious  mood. 
Shouting  as  in  the  morning,  but^et  not  half  so  loud, 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  so  thick  and  fast  they  fell. 
Scarce  twenty  of  their  number,  at  night  did  get  home  well. 

14.  And  that  our  vaKant  Rnfi:li8h,  till  midniistit  there  did  stay. 
To  sen  wbecber  the  retteU  would  have  another  Ire v  $ 
But  tbev  DO  more  retununc.  thev  m»fie  nCf  vowarrt*  ttoeir  »hmii«. 
And  t>rougnt  away  tneir  wounded  as  tar  as  tney  ctiujd  coiue. 

15.  Of  all  oar  valiant  English,  there  were  hut  thirty-four, 
Ajid  of  the  rebel  Indians,  there  were  about  four  score, 
And  sixteen  of  our  English  did  safely  home  return; 
The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded,  for  which  we  all  must  mourn. 

16.  Our  worthy  Captain  Lovnoelt  among  them  ihere  did  die  j 

They  killed  Lieutenant  Robbins,  and  wounded  good  young  Fryt^ 
Who  was  our  English  chaplain  j  he  many  Indians  slew. 
And  some  of  them  he  scalped  when  bullets  round  him  flew. 

17   Young  FuUam  too  I'll  mention,  because  he  fought  *so  well ; 
Endeavoring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  he  fell. 
And  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen  in  fight  were  ne'er  dismayed, 
But  still  they  kept  their  motion,  and  Wyman  captam  made ; 

18.  Who  shot  the  old  chief  Paugus.  which  did  the  foe  defeat, 
Then  set  his  men  in  order,  and  brought  off  the  retreat  \ 
And  braving  many  dangers  and  hardships  in  the  way) 
They  titS^  arriveciat  Dunstable,  the  thirteenth  day  of  May. 
27* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

7%M  9t.  Franeu  Indiana — Rogers'  expeditum  against  tkem — ^Philip — Sabatis— 
Arnold*!  expedition — Natamis — The  modern  PenobteoU — Aitteon — Nkptunk— 
Captain  Francis — Susop  murders  an  Englishman — ^kdmen  of  the  Penobscot 
Imngmage. — Rowlks — his  propheey^BhinDr^iLL — Killed  by  the  Mohawks — ^As- 
SACAMBuiT — Visits  France  and  is  knighted  by  the  king — Maacs  and  hnms  Haters 
hiOr-^Uis  death. 

Towards  the  close  of  tlie  last  chapter,  mention  was  made  of  the  St* 
Francis  Lidians,  and,  as  they  were,  a  part  of  them,  the  remnant  of  the  once 
respectable  Androscoggins,*  their  history  will  here  be  reswned.  We  have 
already  related  some  of  their  hardships  and  sufferings,  both  in  Philip's  war 
and  the  French  wars  afterwards,  when  they  had  to  contend  with  the  old 
ex|)erienced  chief.  Colonel  Church ;  and  also  their  severe  disaster  in  opposing 
Lovetoell, 

Alter  their  arrival  upon  the  Lake  St  Francis,  from  which  their  village  took 
its  naine,  they  were  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  French  ecclesias- 
tics. Their  village,  in  1755,  consisted  of  about  40  wigwams  and  a  church, 
and  a  friar  resided  among  them.  What  time  the  Ancj&oscoggins  joined  the 
St  Francis  tribe  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  whenever  war  existed  between 
France  and  England,  they  generally  had  some  participation  in  it,  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  which  at  length  ended  in  their  almost  total  destruction, 
in  1759. 

Before  the  capture  of  Quebec,  in  that  year,  and  while  the  English  army 
under  General  Amharst  lay  at  Crown  Point,  an  expedition  against  St  Franc'' 
was  ordered  by  him ;  being  so  *^  exasperated,''  says  Colonel  Rogersy  **  at  the 
treaitment  Capt  Kennedy  had  received  from  those  Indians,  to  whom  he  had 
been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proposals  of  peace,  who  had  been  by 
them  made  prisoner  with  his  party,  that  he  determined  to  bestow  upon  them 
a  signal  chastisement"  This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  all  that  was 
charged  against  them,  for  Major  Rogers  continues,  **  They  had,  within  my  own 
knowledge,  during  the  six  years  past,  killed  and  earned  away  more  than 
600  persons."  Accordingly  Major  Rogers  was  despatched  upon  this  enter- 
prise with  142  effective  men,  including  officers,  and  a  few  Indians  of  the 
requawket  tribe,  under  Philip,  their  chief.  It  was  a  most  perilous  undertak- 
ing; near  300  miles  of  wild  country  to  be  passed,  late  in  October,  1759. 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  towards  evening,  on  the  5  October, 
the  inhabitants  were  dancing  about  in  great  glee,  celeln^ing  a  wedding. 
Half  an  hour  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  the  English  fell  suddenly 
upon  them,  in  three  divisions,  and  completely  surprised  them,  killing  200 
Inilians,  and  capturing  a  few  women  and  children.!  With  such  secrecy  and 
promptitude  did  the  English  act  on  this  occasion,  says  our  author,  ^that  the 
enemy  had  no  time  to  recover  themselves,  or  take  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
until  they  were  mostly  destroyed."  Some  few  ran  down  to  the  river  to  es- 
cape by  swimming  or  in  their  canoes,  but  were  pursued  and  destroyed 
Their  village,  except  three  houses,  was  burnt,  and  many  persons  in  it  By 
seven  o'clock  the  butchery  was  ended,  and  a  reu'eat  was  immediately  com- 
menced.   Two  Indian  boys  were  brought  away  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was 

*  ".  At  St.  Fran^ais,  from  «oBie  of  Zanghe*darantiae.  or  people  from  the  mcnUh  of  Utis  nV**. 
I  icamed.  that  they  call  «t.  or  raUier  its  banks.  AmUcuHgarUtifuolte,  or  dawa  of  the  rtrvy 
abounding  in  dried  meat,"    KendaCe  Travel*,  lii.  143. 

t  I  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  subscribed  himself  "Joseph  Alex. 
Masta,  an  Indian  of  the  St.  Francis  tribe/'  complainins  of  the  biaccurate  account  given  by 
Major  Rogers  of  the  destruction  of  that  tribe;  but  as  tBe  author  of  the  letter  does  not  give 
an  account  himself,  nor  direct  me  where  I  can  obtain  one,  better  than  I  have  used,  I  am  con- 
strained to  reprint  mv  account  without  much  emendation.  The  only  facts  which  I  can  gather 
from  his  leUer,  are,  tnat,  "  before  this  event  [Rogers's  Expedition]  took  place,  the  St.  Francis 
tribe  numbered  from  1800  to  2000  inhabitants  ;  ^t  since,  this  numoer  has  made  rapid  decline, 
aimI  at  present  on  the  }>ointof  total  dissolution."    Letur.  dated  Vineemtes,  Vt.  tbAprilf  1896. 
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oamed  SthaHi.  The  English  commander  says,  "  We  fovatd  600  scalps  hang- 
ing upon  poles  over  the  doors  of  their  wigwams.** 

Alttioiigh  the  English  had  made  such  havoc  among^  the  Indians,  yet  a 
wretched  calamity  awaited  them  in  their  homeward  march.  Thev  had  but 
one  of  their'number  killed,  who  was  an  Indian,  and  six  wounded,  during  the 
massacre,  but  on  their  return  many  were  lost  in  the  vnldemess,  starved  and 
frozen  to  death.  The  scenes  of  individual  suffering,  could  they  be  known, 
would  probably  exceed  those  which  followed  LovewelTs  fight  Having  miF- 
taken  the  Upper  for  the  Lower  Coos,  some  set  off  by  point  of  compass,  an«l 
were  never  heard  of  after,  and  the  enemy  followed  and  cut  off  others.  But 
Pkilipy  at  the  head  of  his  company,  made  good  his  retreat  without  losing  a 
man  in  the  way. 

Besides  this  expedition,  in  which  PkUip  was  one  of  **  Rogers'  rangers,**  he 
was  at  the  capture  of  Louisbursh,  under  Gteneral  .Amherst,  and  was  the 
tirst  man  that  took  possession  of  the  fortress.* 

In  the  winter  of  1757,  when  the  English  and  French  armies  had  gone  into 
winter  quarters,  Colonel  Rogers  was  left  in  command  of  Fort  EdwanI, 
and  had  several  severe  battles  with  the  French  and  Indians  in  scouting 
expeditions.  In  one  of  these,  he  fell  in  with  a  superior  force  to  his  own, 
near  Ticonderoga,  and  lost  many  of  his  men^  in  killed  and  prisoners.  This 
was  on  21  January.  The  chief,  PkUipj  was  in  that  affiiir,  and  acted  as  ser- 
geant Concerning  this  chiei^  it  is  further  said  that  he  was  but  **  half  Indian,** 
and  that  in  the  revolution,  he  joined  the  Americans,  sa3ing  ^  he  viras  a  whig 
Indian." 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  Indian  of  the  name  of  Sebatis  or  Sabatis. 
There  were  seTeral  of  the  name,  and  doubtless  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Abena- 
(juies;  and  hence  that  Sabatisj  captured  at  St  Francis,  was  descended 
-x)m  an  Abenaquis  family,  who  had  settled  there.  It  is  possible  also,  that 
e  may  be  the  same  who  af^rwards  resided,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kennebeck,  with  a  brother  named  JSTatanis,  who  is  brought  to  our  notice 
in  the  accounts  f  of  General  ^^moWs  expedition  through  that  region  in  the 
fall  of  1775 ;  but  this  is  conjecture.  However,  what  is  known  of  these  two 
brothers  follows. 

General  •Arnold  having,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Kennebeck  River,  ordered  a 
small  band  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  army,  to  discover  and  mark  out  a 
route  for  it,  gave  strict  orders  that  JStaianxs  should  be  captured  or  killed.  This 
order  had  been  given,  because  the  general  bad  been  informed  that  he  had 
been  fixed  there  by  the  English  of  Canada,  as  a  spy,  to  give  information 
if  an  enemy  should  approach  in  that  direction.  But  this,  as  it  proved,  was 
false  information,  and  JStaicmis  was  the  friend  of  the  Americans,  as  also  was 
his  brother  SabaJtiSj  who  lived  about  seven  miles  higher  up  tlie  river,  above 
him. 

The  residence  of  JStatanxB  vras  a  lonesome  place,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river ;  his  cabin,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  green,  the  border  of  which  wus 
lieyond  musket  shot  from  it,  was  a  discovery  which  added  to  the  suspicions 
of  the  party,  who,  having  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  4  October,  surrounded 
it  at  every  point,  and  run  in  upon  it  with  great  eagerness;  expecting,  without 
doubt,  tohave  taken  him  prisoner.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  it  ap- 
peared that  the  place  had  been  deserted  a  week.  Near  by,  at  the  shore 
of  the  river,  a  map  drawn  upon  birch  bark,  was  found  in  the  top 
of  a  stake,  very  accurately  dehneating  the  courses  of  the  rivers  towards 
Canada,  and  lines  denoting  places  of  crossing  from  one  to  another.  This 
greatly  surprised  them,  but  they  profited  much  by  it  Nothing  was  seen  of 
uny  Indians  during  t  le  excursion  of  the  exploring  party,  who,  after  aliout  V^ 
days,  in  which  they  suffered  ever^  thing  but  death,  rejomed  the  army. 

When  the  army  had  arrived  within  Uie  bounds  of  Canada,  which  wn»  on 
the  4  November,  *♦  we  for  the  first  time,**  says  Mr.  Henry^  **  had  the  pleasure 
^f  seeing  the  worthy  and  respectable  Indian,  JVotonif,  and  his  brother,  Sabu" 


*  Rogers*  Reminiscences,  Appendix  to  new  edition. 

t  See  that  of  Jud|^  John  J.  Henry,  32,  to  36,  and  74,  &c.    See  also  Sho/Zu't  Tablet,  ii. 
109,  and  Col.  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  i.  394 
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tUy  with  some  others  of  their  tribe."  JSTatams  went  to  each  of  the  companiei 
of  spies,  and  shook  them  by  the  hand,  as  though  he  had  been  formerly 
acquainted  with  them.  He  explained  himself  by  telling  them,  that  he  had 
kept  close  to  them  all  the  time  they  were  making  tlieir  discovery  beyond  his 
residence,  and  until  they  returned,  but  did  not  dare  to  make  himself 
known,  for  fear  they  wouid  kill  him — a  wise  resolution. 

Natams  and  Sabatis,  with  17  others  of  their  tribe,  joined  the  army 
on  the  River  Cliaudiere,  and  marched  with  it  to  Canada.  When  the  attack 
on  Quebec  was  made,  31  December,  1775,  JStaianis  was  wounded  by  a  shot 
through  the  wrist,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  general,  Ccaittonj 
who  immediately  st't  him  at  liberty.  These  were  the  first  Indians  employed 
in  the  revolutionary  contest  by  the  Americans.* 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  momentous  undertaking  of  w^oU^  without  re- 
questing the  reader  to  notice  how  many  men  of  note  and  eminence  survived 
its  ruins — Genera]  Daniel  Morgan  of  Virginia,  then  a  captain — General  Henry 
Dearborn  of  iMassachusetts,  of  like  rank — Timothy  Bigetow  of  Massachusetts, 
a  major — Retttm  J,  Meigs,  father  of  the  late  postmaster-general,  of  the  same 
rank — Samuel  Spring,  D.  D.  of  Newburvport,  a  chaplain-->^ar(m  Burr  of  New 
Jersey,  and  General  Benedict  wlnto2(/ o^Connecticutf  Niunerous  others  de- 
serve equal  notice ;  but  it  is  not  our  province  to  enumerate  them  here.  And 
from  this  digression  we  return  to  notice  another  chief  nearly  similar  in  name 
to  the  last 

At  the  treaty  of  Georgetown,  on  Arrowsik  Island,  held  by  the  eastern 
tribes  with  the  English,  9  August,  1717,  Sabhadis,  as  his  name  was  then  writ- 
ten, appeared  for  the  Androscoggins.  Also  at  the  treaty  of  Casco,  dated 
25  July,  1727,  we  find  among  the  signers  Sahatists  of  Arresagontacook.| 
What  part  Sabatis  acted  in  the  tragedies  from  1722  to  1725,  does  not  appear. 
In  the  HisTORT  of  Maii«e§  we  find  the  following  passage  concerning  iSiti6- 
baiist,  as  he  is  there  called.  "  In  1730,  a  chaplain  was  allowed  at  Fort  George ; 
and  it  was  in  this  place,  where  Sabhaiist,  the  Anasagunticook  sagamore,  re- 
Quested  government  to  keep  some  supplies:  for,  said  he,  in  ^cold  winters  and 
ieep  snows,  my  Indians,  unahle  logo  to  Fort  Richmond,  sometimes  suffer*  ** 

We  now  pass  to  our  own  times  to  notice  some  modem  Indians  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  In  1816,  the  Penobscot  tribe  at  Old  Town,||  having  lost  its 
sachem,  entered  upon  the  election  of  another.  It  was  some  months  before 
they  could  agree  upon  a  successor,  although  it  is  their  custom  to  elect  a  near 
relation  of  the  deceased.  At  length  party  spirit  having  run  unreasonably 
high,  their  Driest,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  interfered,  and  they  forsook  the 
ri^  candidates,  and  elected  John  Jhtteon,  This  man,  it  is  said,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Baron  de  Saint  Castiens,  The  induction  into  office  took  place 
19  September,  ]8]f).  At  the  same  time  John  Neptune  was  constituted  his 
iieuteiiaiit,  and  Captain  BYancis  and  another  were  confiniied  as  chief 
captains. 

A  specimen  of  nH>dem  oratory  among  these  Indians  is  given  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, who  heard  it,  in  his  History  op  Maine.  It  was  made  in  a  court, 
by  John  J^eptune,  in  extenuation  of  the  murder  of  one  Knight,  by  Peol  Susup. 
The  case  was  nearlv  as  follows :  In  the  evening  of  2d  June,  1816,  this  Indian 
was  uitoxicatcd,  and  at  the  tavern  of  said  Knight  at  Bangor,  (whether  he  had 
procured  \u\uor  there  with  which  to  intoxicate  himself,  we  are  not  informed,) 
luid  being  noisy  and  turbulent,  Knight  endeavored  to  expel  him  from  his 
house.  Having  thrust  him  out  of  door,  he  endeavored  to  drive  him  away, 
and  in  the  attempt  was  etabbed,  and  immediately  died.  On  his  arrest,  <Siitti/) 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  but  said  be  was  in  liquor,  and  that  Knight  abused 

♦  Judge  Henry,  75. 

t  Henry ^  our  authority  before  mentioned,  was  a  private,  a|[ed  but  16.  who  inn  away  from 
his  father,  and  Joined  the  army  claodestinciy  j  he  died  in  Itf  10,  aged  52.  Morgan  died  in 
I8(tt,  set.  66 ;  Dearborn  in  1829,  let.  78:  Mags  in  1823 ;  Spring  in  1819,  «t.  73}  AmUd  in 
1801,  at  London,  »t.  61 ;  Burr  died  in  New  York,  in  1836. 

X  CoU.  N.  H.  Hist  Soc.  ii.  242.  260.  \  WUliamton,  ii.  159. 

I  In  1811,  this  tribe  consisted  of  but  57  families,  and  241  persons.  In  1820  there  were  377 
souls.  Their  increase,  says  Dr.  Mor$tf  Appendix  to  ItroiAif  Report  65,  is  owing  to  aii 
obligation  of  the  chieft  imposed  upon  their  young  men  to  marry  early. 
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him,  or  he  had  not  done  it  Being  brought  to  trial  in  June  the  next  year  at 
Castine,  by  advice  of  counsel,  he  pleaded  not  guilty;  and  after  a  day  spent  in 
his  trial,  a  verdict  was  rendered,  according  to  the  defence  set  up,  man- 
daufhUr,  Susup  had  a  wife  and  several  children ;  four  of  whom,  with  their 
mother,  were  present,  as  were  many  other  Indians  from  St  Johns  and  Passa- 
maquoddy,  besides  a  great  crowd  of  whites. 

After  sentence  was  declared,  Su9up  was  asked  by  the  court  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  for  himself;  to  which  he  replied,  "  John  Neptune  wiU  speak  for 
me/*  Neptune  rose  up,  and,  having  advanced  towards  the  judges,  delib- 
erately said,  in  EInglish, 

^  You  knoto  your  people  do  my  Indians  great  deal  u^rong.  They  abuse  iftcm 
very  much— yes  they  murder  them ;  then  they  uxdk  right  off— nobody  touches  ihtm. 
T&s  makes^  my  heart  bum.  Welly  then  my  Indians  say,  we  tviU  go  kUl  your  very 
fiod  and  wicked  men,  Ab,  ItelPem  never  do  that  thing,  we  are  brothers.  Some 
time  ago  a  vdfy  bad  man  *  aboui  Boston,  shot  an  Indian  dead.  Your  people  send, 
surdyhe  should  die,  but  it  ufas  not  so.  In  the  great  prison  house  he  eats  and  lives 
io  thus  dtsy.  Certainly  he  never  dies  for  killing  Indian,  My  brothers  say  let  ihat 
bloodyman  fpfree — reol  Susup  too.  So  u>ewish,  HopeJUls  the  hearts  of  us 
all-^jreace  is  good.  These,  my  Indians,  love  it  well,  Th^smUe  under  its  shade. 
The  white  men  and  red  men  must  be  always  friends,  Jne  Great  S^nrit  is  our 
father,— I  speak  what  IfeeU* 

**  Susup  was  sentenced  to  another  year's  imprisonment,  and  reefuired  to  find 
sureties  for  keeping  the  peace  two  years,  in  the  penal  sum  of  500  dollars ; 
when  John  JSTeptune,  Squire  Jo  Merry  JSTeptune,  of  his  own  tribe,  Capt  Solnumd, 
from  Passamaquoddy,  and  Capt  Jo  Tomer,  from  the  River  St  Johns,  became 
his  sureties  in  the  cognizance.''  f 

Captain  Francis,  the  first  captain  of  the  tribe,  has  been  mentioned,  and 
who,  according  to  the  hbtorian  of  Maine,  is  a  man  of  ^ood  understanding.  If 
the  information  he  has  given  concerning  the  eastern  Indians  be  correct, — and 
we  see  no  cause  to  doubt  it, — ^it  is  of  much  value,  and  no  less  interest  He 
assured  Mr.  fVUliamson,  ^  that  all  the  tribes  between  the  Saco  and  the  St 
Johns,  both  inclusive,  are  brothers ;  that  the  oldest  lived  on  the  Saco ;  that 
each  tribe  is  younger  as  we  pass  eastward,  like  tlie  sons  of  the  same  father, 
though  the  one  at  rassamaquoddy  t  is  the  youngest  of  all,  proceeding  from 
those  upon  the  River  St  Johns  and  Penobscot§  '  JUways^  he  affirms,  w  could 
understand  all  these  brothers  very  well  when  they  speak ;  bul  when  the  Mickmaks  or 
the  .^Iffonquins,  or  Canada  Indians  talk,  I  cannot  tell  all  what  they  say,^ " 

Before  dismissing  the  interesting  Tarratines,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  a 
specimen  of  their  language. 

Metunk^senah,  ouwa^ne,  spvnCkeag-mo,  kee'iiuck  Ue-we-seh,  keah^-dabeT-dodCj 
nouhdd^-sch,  keah^'Okt-hautja-mon-a,  numah-zee,  m^se'tah^-mah,  fJuth-lah-toee^- 
keunah,  spum^'kea^-aio,  me-lea^neh,  neo^nah,  ne-quem-pe-bemrgeet^o^coque,  maie'' 
'  on,  muS'See-a^tos^see,  neo^iah,  commonl^en-esk-sock^H-hah-tah 


me,  gees^-cool,  ar^b    ,  ,  ,  , 

toee-keunah,  numre-se'Comele^ent,  tahrhah-la-we-u-keah^na'Che-ke'^'Cheek,  a-qve-hc^, 
a-que-^dirlah'ke-me-sah^coque,   n^gah^ne,   numarzee\   neorndh,   neoje,   saw^-got, 

*  "  He  alluded  to  one  Lwtrmore,  who  had  received  sentence  of  death  for  killing  an  In- 
dian, which  was  commuted  to  hard  labor  for  life  in  the  state's  prison."     WUHamson, 

An  Indian  named  Crevat,  a  Penobscot  of  the  tribe  of  St  Francis,  to  avoid  being  dis- 
tressed  by  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  wiih  his  wife  wandered  down  into  MassarUi- 
»etts,  and  erected  a  wigwam  on  the  shore  of  Spot  Pond,  m  the  town  of  Stoneham,  where  they  • 
lived.  At  length  some  abominable  white  rumans,  on  the  night  of  the  23  November,  1813, 
shot  him  while  ne  was  asleep,  and  badly  wounded  his  squaw.  Not  being  killed  outrij^ht,  this 
Indian  crawled  from  his  wirwam,  and  was  found  the  next  day  almost  Rfeless  and  m  great 
agony,  and  he  expired  in  a  few  days  after.  The  names  of  the  murderers  I  will  not  give,  for 
I  abhor  to  sully  my  page  with  them.  Four  were  guilty.  One  fled  from  iustice,  two  were 
tried  and  con<Kmnoa  to  be  hanged,  December  25th,  following.    Report  of  the  TVicU. 

t  Ibid. 

i  The  Indians  said.  Pascodum-oqium'keag.    Pascodum  mevni  pollock ;  oqoon,  catch  *em 
great  many ;  eag,  lana  or  place, 

4  Penops,  rocJu ;  keag,  ^  place  of 
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ivoo-^auhnity  ktahrdabdd^-ocky  ego^mahj  ktdock\  noa^'tkuy  dont-^^Uy  90x00$^ 
neah^lds,  quos^-qut,* 

In  speaking  of  the  New  Hampsliire  sachems,  it  was  not  intended  that  sc 
conspicuous  a  chief  as  RowU  should  have  been  silently  passed  over,  and 
therefore  we  will  give  him  a  place  here.  This  chief  has  of  late  years  become 
noted,  from  the  circumstanoe  of  his  name's  being  found  to  the  celebrated 
9fheelwright  deed  of  1G29.  That  deed,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  purported 
to  have  been  given  by  Pasaaamatoay,  Runaauntt,  Wehanownowitf  and  JRowU. 
The  tract  of  country  conveyed  was  included  between  the  Pascataqua  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,  and  bounded  inland  by  a  line  from  **  Pawtucket"  Falls 
in  the  latter,  and  Newichawannok  in  the  former.  It  is  pretty  certain,  now, 
that  these  sachems  gave  no  such  deed  at  the  time  specified. 

RowLS  was  sachem  of  the  Newichawannoks,  and  his  dwelling-place  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Pascataqua,  not  ftur  from  Quampeagan  Falls,  in 
Berwick,  then  Kiltery.  "  In  1643,  he  conveyed  the  lands  of  his  vicinity  to 
Humphmf  Chadbourn ;  and  others  afterwards,  to  Spencer ;  the  former  being 
the  earliest  Indian  deed  found  upon  our  records.  It  is  certain  that  all  tlie 
Indians  upon  the  river  to  its  mouth,  were  his  subjects,  though  he  was  under 
Passaconaway.^t  Mr.  Hubbard  J  says,  "  There  was  within  the  compass  of  the 
seven  years  now  current,  [about  1670,]  a  sagamore  about  Kittary,  called 
Rouls  or  RoUes :  who  laying  very  sick,  and  bedrid,  (being  an  old  roan,)  he  ex- 
pected some  of  tlie  English,  that  seized  upon  his  land,  should  have  shown 
him  that  civUity,  as  to  have  given  him  a  visit  in  bis  aged  infirmities  and  sick- 
ness. It  matters  not  much  whether  it  was  totally  neglected  or  not ;  to  b  * 
sure  at  the  last,  he  sent  for  the  chiefi  of  the  town  and  desired  a  favor  of  them, 
viz.  that  though  he  might,  as  he  said,  challenge  [claim]  all  the  plantation  for 
his  own,  where  they  dwelt,  that  yet  they  would  please  to  sell  or  give  him  a 
small  tract  of  land,  possibly  an  hundred  or  two  of  acres,  and  withall  desired 
it  might  be  recorded  in  the  town  book,  as  a  public  act,  that  so  his  children, 
which  he  left  behind,  might  not  be  turned  out,  like  vagabonds,  as  destitute  of 
an  habitation  amongst,  or  near  the  English,  adding  this  as  a  reason :  That  he 
knew  there  would  shortly  fall  out  a  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  English, 
all  over  the  country,  and  that  the  Indians  at  the  first  should  prevail,  and  do 
much  mischief  to  the  English,  and  kill  many  of  them :  But  after  the  tliird 
year,  or  after  three  years,  all  tlie  Indians  which  so  did,  should  be  rooted  out, 
and  utterly  destroyed."  This  account,  the  same  author  says,  "  is  reported  by 
Maj.  WaUtror^  Mr.  Joshua  Moody,  Capt  Drostj  that  live  upon,  or  near  the 
place." 

A  chief  named  Blind-ioUl  was  successor  to  RoUb,  and  in  PkUip^s  war  served 
the  English.  Why  the  word  blind  was  prefixed  to  his  name  is  not  mentioned, 
but  probably  he  had  lost  an  eye. 

In  1677,  tEhe  wretched  expedient  was  resorted  to  by  the  whites,  of  employing 
the  Mohawks  against  the  Tarratines,  and  two  messengers.  Majors  Pinchon 
and  Richards,  were  despatched  to  their  country.  They  were  kindly  received 
by  them,  and  promised  their  assistance.  "Accordingly  some  parties  of 
them  came  down  the  country,  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  first 
alarm  was  given  at  Amuskeeg  Falls ;  where  the  son  of  Wonolansd  being 
hunting,  discovered  15  Indians  on  the  other  side,  who  called  to  him  in  a  lan- 
guage which  he  did  not  understand;  upon  which  he  fled,  and  they  fired 
near  30  guns  at  him  without  effect.  Presently  after  this  they  were  discovered 
in  the  woods  near  Cochecho.  Major  JValdron  sent  out  eight  of  his  Indians, 
whereof  Blind-ioiU  was  one,  to  make  fbrther  discovery.  They  were  all 
curprised  together  by  a  company  of  the  Mohawks ;  two  or  three  escaped, 
the  others  were  either  killed  or  taken.  fflU  was  dragged  away  by  his  hair ; 
and  being  wounded,  perished  in  the  woods,  on  a  neck  of  land,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  Cochecho  and  Ising-glass  Rivers,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  Blind-wiWs  Neck."§    Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  allies  of  the  English 

«  WUHamtores  Maine,  i.  513.  f  WiUiamtm,  1 460.  t  Indian  Wars,  u.  81 

i  Belknap,  Hist  N.  H.  i.  125. 
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at  this  time ;  nor  do  we  find  that  any  others  were  performed  of  a  different 
character.  Notwithstanding,  the  sanie  miserable  policy  was  talked  of  again 
about  nine  years  after ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  it  was  carried  into  practice. 

It  was,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  that  the  Nar- 
raganset  chief  Pessacus  was  murdered,  as  has  been  mentioned.* 

We  had  not  thus  long  delayed  our  notice  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
chiefs,  but  from  the  untoward  circumstance  of  having  mislaid  a  valuable 
communication  concerning  him.t  The  sachem  of  whom  we  are  now  to 
speak  was  known  among  the  French  by  the  name  of  Nesccmtbiouii^  bur 
among  the  English  he  was  called 

AssACAMBUiT,!  and  AsmxcomhmtX  This  chief  was  as  faithful  to  titti 
French  as  one  of  their  own  nation ;  and  our  account  of  him  beghis  in  lC9(i. 
when,  with  IherviUt  and  the  famous  Montigny,  he  rendered  important  8enic<j 
in  the  reduction  of  the  En^ish  Fort  St  Johns,  30  November,  of  that  year. 
Being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  French  and  Indians,  the  Endish  seiit 
out  ^  men  to  oppose  them,  who,  on  the  28,  were  met  and  attacked  by  a  paii 
of  Iberville's  army,  under  MorUigny  and  J^^eseambiouity  and  defeated  with  die 
loss  of  55  men.  On  the  night  before  St.  Johns  capitulated,  Iberville^  with 
^YescamMoiiit  as  his  second,  at  the  head  of  30  men,  made  a  sally  to  bum  ono 
part  of  the  town,  while  D*Mmj8  and  Montignyj  with  60  others,  were  ordere*! 
to  fire  it  at  another  point    Both  parties  succeeded.  § 

In  1699,  he  is  noticed  for  some  cruelty,  which,  it  was  said,  he  infiicted  upon 
a  child,  named  Thomasin  Rouse,  He  having  ordered  it  to  carry  something  to 
the  water  side,  it  cried ;  he  took  a  stick  and  struck  her  down,  and  she  lay 
for  dead.  He  then  threw  her  into  the  water,  but  she  was  saved  by  another 
Indian.  She  was  an  English  captive,  and  was  soon  after  restored.  This 
account  was  handed  Dr.  Mather^  by  one  who  had  just  returned  from  Casco 
Bay,  where  he  had  been  to  hold  a  treaty  ^vith  the  Indians.  The  account 
closes  in  these  words :  "  This  Assacomluii  hath  killed  and  taken  this  war, 
(they  tell  me,J  150  men,  women  and  children.    A  bloody  Devil."  || 

It  is  said  tnat  Matucis,  Wanuf^ondy  and  ^^acombuU,  were  "three  of  tlie 
most  valiant  and  puissant  sachems  "  of  the  eastH  Their  attack  upon  the  fort 
at  Casco,  in  August,  17CK3,  has  been  mentioned.**  In  1704,  some  of  the  Abe- 
naquis,  having  established  themselves  in  Newfoundland,  were  attacked  by  tiie 
English,  and  some  of  them  killed.  Whereupon  they  applied  to  Governor 
VaudreuU  for  assistance  to  repel  them,  and  he  sent  Moniigny  with  a  few 
Canadians,  who  ioined  themselves  with  about  50  Abenaquis  under  JSTescambi- 
ottitj  and  attacked  the  English  with  great  success.  They  pillaged  and  burnt 
one  fort,  and  took  many  prisoners,  ft 

In  1705,  M.  Subercase,  having  succeeded  M,  BrouUlon  in  the  government 
of  Newfoundland,  endeavored  to  make  thorough  work  with  the  remaining 
EInglish  there.  Their  success  was  nearly  complete,  and  here  again  JVescam- 
biouit  is  noticed  as  acting  a  conspicuous  part  Suhercase^s  army  consisted  of 
400  men,tt  in  all,  and  they  set  out  from  Placentia  15  January,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  widi  20  days'  provisions.  They  suffered  much  from  the  rigor  of  tlie 
weather,  and  did  not  fall  upon  the  English  until  the  26,  which  was  at  a  place 
called  Ilebou.  They  next  took  Petit  Havre.  At  St  Johns  they  found  some 
resistance,  where  the  English  now  had  two  forts,  which  were  supplied  with 
cannon  and  mortars,  and,  after  losing  ^ve  men  in  killed  fmd  wounded,  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  in  consequence  of  want  of  powder ;  having  dam- 
aged much  of  what  they  brought  with  them  in  wading  rivers.  They  next 
attacked  Forrillon  and  took  it  §|    This  was  5  March.    Here  was  also  a  fort, 

•  See  B.  II.  p.  68.  note  §.  f  From  Rev.  Mr.  Felt,  of  Hamilton.        1  Penfiailow. 

LCharitroiXf  ii.  193.  ||  Magnalia,  vii.  95.  IT  Ptnhallow.  6. 

Pape  104,  lib.  lit.  t+  CharUtxnx,  ii.  2M. 

\X  This  is  according  to  ChaHewnx,  but  Penludlaw  says  600,  and  Anspach,  (Hist.  Newfound 
and,  ViS.yahaut  600.    Charlevoix  is,  doubtless,  nearest  the  truth. 

^<^  Le  botirgjut  brW,  apr^t  qttoi  MoNTiONT,  qui  axwU  amenf  h  cette  expedition  sonfid^U 
NKSCAMBiooiT,yrif  d*tachd  cn^ec  Us  snuvaget,  et  une  partie  des  Canadient,  pew  oiler  du  coU 
de  Carbomdere,  et  de  Bonneriste,  ai^c  onier  de  brdler  et  de  d^tmire  toute  le  c6t4,  ce  qu^i 
fxeruta  saru  verdre  un  teid  homane,  tant  la  terreur  itoU  grande  parmi  let  Anglois,  N 
Kraiice.  iL  30dL 
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into  which  the  inhabitants  at  first  retired,  and  endeavored  to  defend  themselres, 
but  soon  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.* 

Not  long  after  these  services  J^escambiouU  sailed  for  France,  and  in  1700 
visited  his  majesty,  King  Louis  XTV,  at  Versailles.  Here,  among  other  emi- 
nent personages,  he  became  known  to  the  historian  Charlevoix,  f  The 
lane  having  presented  him  an  elegant  sword,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
holding  up  his  hand,  ^^Ttds  hand  has  slain  one  hundred  and  forty  of  your  majes- 
bfs  enemies  in  JSTew  England ; "  I  and  that  whereupon,  the  Icing  forthwith 
knighted  him,  and  ordered  that  henceibrth  a  pension  of  eight  livres  a  day  l>e 
allowed  him  for  Hfe. 

JSTescambiouit  returned  to  America  in  1707,  and  the  next  year  accompanied 
Rouville  to  attack  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts.  The  French  had  intended  a 
much  more  formidable  concjuest,  and  had  engaged  bands  of  Indians  from 
four  nations  to  cooperate  with  them,  and  all  were  to  rendezvous  at  Lake 
Nikisipique,  as  they  called  Winnipesauke  or  Winnipisiogee.  But  all  except 
the  Algonquinsand  Abenaquis  under  JVesctunbioidt,  having  failed  and  deserted 
theni,  they  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  enterprise  altogether. 
Having  made  known  their  situation  to  Governor  VaudreuU,  and  requested 
his  orders,  he  directed,  that  though  all  the  Indians  deserted  them,  they  should 
not  give  over  the  expedition.  Des  Chaillons  having  communicated  this  intel- 
ligence to  the  Indians,  they  entreated  him  to  lead  them  forward,  and  said  they 
would  follow  him  wherever  he  chose  to  go. 

From  Nikisipique  thev  marched,  at  last,  with  200  men,  fell  upon  Haver- 
hill,§  and  sacked  it  The  attack  was  made,  sun  about  an  hour  high,  29 
August,  1708.  The  contest  was  short  as  the  opposition  was  feeble.  The 
English  lost  about  100  persons  by  this  irruption,  40  or  50  of  whom  were 
killed  at  Haverhill.  JVescambiouUj  in  this  amiir,  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valor  with  the  sword  which 
he  brought  from  France. 

Having  burned  the  fort  and  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  village,)  thev 
began  to  retrace  their  steps,  with  precipitation.  The  English,  having  rallied, 
(brined  an  ambush  in  the  edge  of^  the  woods,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  attacked  them  vi^rously,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  them.  In 
the  ambush  were  60  or  70  English,  who,  after  hanging  upon  their  flanks  for 
near  an  hour,  retreated.  In  this  last  afiair  the  French  suffered  most  In 
both  encounters,  18  men  wei*e  wounded,  three  Indians  and  five  Frenchmen 
killed.  In  the  ambush  fell  Herlel  of  Chambly,  and  Vercheres,  both  officers  of 
experience ;  and  the  renowned  Jksacambwi^  as  though,  elsewhere,  like  AchU- 
les,  invulnerable,  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  foot  This  last  attack  had 
the  happy  effect  of  immediately  restoring  many  of  the  prisoners. 

From  1708  to  1727,  we  hear  nothing  of  AssaixmlndL  In  June  of  the  latter 
year,  his  death  is  recorded,  accompanied  with  a  short  account  of  liim,  in  a 
iiewspaper  of  that  time.  Mention  is  made,  among  other  things,  that,  like 
Hercules^  he  had  a  "  famous  club "  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  on 
which,  were  98  notches,  denoting  the  number  of  ^  English  "  he  had  kiHed ; 
that  he  was  knighted  while  in  France,  the  insignia  of  which,  on  his  return 
liome,  he  wore  upon  his  breast  in  large  letters.  In  this  newspaper  commu- 
nication he  is  styled  " Old  Escambwi^^  "formerly  the  principal  sagamore  of 
I  tlie  now  dispersed)  tribe  of  the  Saco  or  Pi^acket  Indians."  He  probably 
went  to  reside  among  the  St  Francis  tribe  about  1700.  He  was  restless  when 
there  was  no  war,  and  our  account  says,  **  when  there  was  something  of  a 
prospect  of  settled  peace,  about  30  years  ago,  [1700,]  he  marched  off  the 

*  Anspachf  124.  t  Hist.  Gen.  de  la  Noav.  France,  ii.  S26. 

X  PenfudloWf  40.  Tliis  must  be,  we  think,  a  ^at  misrepresentation  of  his  real  speech, 
as  subsequent  details  will  lead  one  to  suppose.     Perhap«  he  might  have  said ybr^. 

^  **  Ss  prirerU  alort  U  parti  de  marcher  contre  tm  village  appelU  Ha wrkuil,  eampoa^  de 
rintcirui  h  trerUe  maisont  oien  b6tis,  av^c  tm  fort,  oU  logeoit  le  gouvemeur,  Ce  fort  avail  une 
garrison  de  trente  soldats,  Hilyen  ainrii  au  moins  dix  dans  chaque  maison." 

II  Charlevoix  savs,  "  TouUs  les  maisons  se  difendirent  aussi  tris-tnen,  et  eureut  le  mime 
sort,  IPy  eut  emnron  cent  Anglais  de  tuis  dans  ces  diffirentes  attaques ;  plusieurs  axOreSf  ^ 
atSmOrent  trap  tard  ^  sortir  du  fort  et  des  maisons f  y  fureni  bHkl^."  None  of  the  Eaguili 
accounts  mention  this,  and  it  was  douhiless  supposition,  without  foundation  m  fact. 
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ground  as  a  disbanded  officer,  left  his  brethren  and  travelled  towards  the  Mm* 
Hissippi,  where  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  wars,  and  never  heard  of  till 
Che  last  &11  he  returned  to  those  [eastern]  parts.**  This  was  probably  the 
report  among  the  English  of  New  England ;  but  in  truth  he  was  with  the 
French  in  Canada,  as  we  have  seen.  Had  Penhjlixow  published  his  In oia:« 
Wars  one  year  later,  he  would  not,  probably,  have  closed  his  account  as  he 
did  concerning  him.  He  says  that,  at  his  return  from  France,  he  was  so 
exalted  that  he  treated  his  countrymen  in  the  most  haughty  and  arrogant 
manner,  <*  murdering  one  and  stabbing  another,  which  so  exasperated  those 
o£  tlieir  relations,  that  they  sought  revenge,  and  would  have  instantly  exe- 
cuted it,  but  that  he  fled  his  country,  and  never  returned  after." 


CHAPTER  XL 

DutrueUon  of  Deerfield,  and  capHvUy  of  Reterend  John  WUUams  and  family^ 

in  1704. 

Sometimes  in  a  volume,  and  sometimes  in  a  pamphlet,  the  narrative  of 
this  afialr  had  often  been  given  to  the  world  previous  to  1774,  by  one  of  the 
principal  actors  in  it,  whose  name  is  at  the  beffinning  of  thb  chapter,  and 
which  is  doubtless  familiar  to  every  reader  of  New  England  legends.  The 
edition  of  Mr.  WUliam^s  work,  out  of  which  1  take  this,  was  prepared  by  the 
renowned  New  England  annalist,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Prince,  and  was  the 
5th,  printed  at  Boston  "  by  John  Boukj  next  door  to  the  Three  Doves  in  Marl- 
borough Street,  1774."    It  was  a  closely  printed  8vo.  pamphlet  of  70  pages. 

It  will  be  necessarv  to  relate  some  important  facts  of  historical  v^ue 
before  proceeding  with  the  narrative.  As  at  several  other  times,  the  plan 
was  laid  early  in  1703,  in  Canada,  for  laying  waste  the  whole  English  Ren- 
tier, but  like  former  and  later  plans,  laid  in  that  region,  this  but  partially 
succeeded.  Though  the  eastern  setdements  from  Casco  to.  Wells  were 
destroyed,  and  130  people  killed  and  captivated,  the  summer  before,  yet  the 
towns  on  the  Connecticut  had  neglected  their  precautionary  duty.  And 
although  Governor  DtuJley  of  Massachusetts  had  but  little  while  before  been 
notified  of  the  design  of  the  French,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  guard  the 
eastern  coast  against  the  attack.  Deerfield  had  been  palisaded  and  20 
soldiers  placed  in  it,  but  had  been  (][uartered  about  in  different  houses,  and, 
entirely  forgetting  their  duty  as  soldiers,  were  surprised  with  the  rest  of  the 
town.  The  snow  was  deep,  which  gave  the  enemy  an  easy  entrance  over 
the  pickets.  The  French  were  commanded  by  HerUl  de  RouviUe,  but  the 
commanders  of  the  Indians  remain  unknown. 

Mr.  H'illiams  thus  begins  his  narrative :  "  On  Tuesday  the  29th  of  Fel>- 
ruary,  1703-4,  not  long  before  break  of  day,  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  floo<l 
upon  us ;  our  watch  being  unfaithful :  an  evil,  whose  awful  effects,  in  a  sur- 
prizal  of  our  fort,  should  bespeak  all  watchmen  to  avoid,  as  they  would  not 
bring  the  charge  of  blood  upon  themselves.  They  came  to  my  'house  in  the 
beginning  of  the  onset,  and  by  their  violent  endeavors  to  break  open  doors 
and  windows,  with  axes  and  hatchets,  awakened  me  out  of  sleep ;  on  which 
1  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  running  towards  the  door,  perceived  the  enemy 
making  their  entranoe  into  the  house.  I  called  to  awaken  two  soldiers  in 
the  chamber ;  and  returning  toward  my  bedside  for  my  arms,  the  enemy 
Immediately  brake  into  my  room,  I  judge  to  the  number  of  20,  with  painted 
laces,  and  hideous  acclamations.  1  reached  up  my  hands  to  the  bed-tester, 
for  my  pistol,  uttering  a  short  petition  to  God,  expecting  a  present  passage 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  ^  Taking  down  my  pistol,  1 
cocked  it,  and  put  it  to  the  breast  of  the  first  Indian  who  came  up ;  but  my 
pistol  missiug  fire,  I  was  seized  by  3  Indians  who  disarmed  me,  and  bound 
nie  naked,  as  I  was,  in  my  shirt,  and  so  I  stood  for  near  the  space  of  an 
hour.**-  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction  and  pillage  was  carried  on  with 
great  fbry.  One  of  the  three  who  captured  Mr.  WiUiams  was  a  captain. 
28 
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ligaiust  whom,  tyxys  our  captive,  **  the  iudgment  of  God  did  not  long  slumber 
for  by  sun-risiug  he  received  a  iiiortaJ  shot  irom  my  next  neighlior's  house." 
This,  though  not  a  garrison,  and  containing  iHit  seven  men,  withstood  thv 
eilbrts  of  the  300  French  and  Indians  which  now  beset  them.  That  hous.* 
remains  to  this  day,  bearing  upon  its  front  door  the  marks  of  the  hatchet." 

After  alK>ut  two  hours  tlie  enemy  took  up  their  march  from  the  town, 
having  plundered  and  burnt  it,  and  put  47  persons  to  death,  including  those 
Killed  in  making  defence.  Mrs.  nUHams  having  lately  lain  in,  was  feeble, 
which,  without  the  scene  now  acting  before  her,  rendered  her  case  hopeless ; 
but  to  this  was  added  the  most  shocking  murders  in  her  presence — two 
of  her  children  were  taken  to  the  door  and  killed,  also  a  black  woman  be- 
longing to  the  family. 

"  About  sun  an  hour  high,"  continues  tlie  redeemed  captive,  **  we  were  all 
carried  out  of  the  house  for  a  march,  and  saw  many  of  the  houses  of  my 
neighbors  in  flames,  perceiving  the  whole  fort,  one  house  excepted,  to  Ixi 
taken  !**  **  We  were  carried  over  the  river,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about 
a  mile  from  my  house,  where  we  found  a  great  number  of  our  christian 
neighbors,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  100 ;  nineteen  of 
whom  were  afterward  murdered  by  the  way,  and  two  starved  to  death  near 
C'oos,  in  a  time  of  ^at  scarcity,  or  famine,  the  savages  underwent  there. 
When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  our  mountain,  tfiey  took  away  our  shoes,  and 
gave  us  Indian  shoes,  to  prepare  us  for  our  journey."  The  army  had  leit 
their  packs  at  this  place,  and  while  they  were  getting  ready  to  decamp,  the 
few  English  that  had  escaped  at  the  town,  and  a  few  from  Hatfield,  who  had 
been  notified  of  the  fate  of  Deerfield  by  one  or  two,  who  had  escaped  there, 
pursued,  and  in  a  meadow  between  the  town  and  the  main  body,  met  a  party 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued.  The  small  band  of  Englishmen 
did  not  retreat  until  the  main  body  under  RouvtlU  were  about  to  encircle 
them,  and  then  they  left  nine  of  their  number  slain.  Such  was  the  success 
of  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  that,  fearing  a  defeat,  JtouvUU 
had  ordered  the  captives  to  be  jmt  to  deam ;  but,  fortunately,  the  bearer  of 
the  fatal  message  was  killed  by  the  way. 

Three  hundred  miles  of  a  trackless  wilderness  was  now  to  be  traversed, 
and  that  too  at  a  season  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded ;  boughs  of 
trees  formed  the  beds  of  enceinte  women  and  little  children  for  40  days, 
which  was  the  time  taken  for  the  journey.  The  first  day's  journey  was  but 
about  four  miles,  and  although  one  child  was  kiUed,  in  general  the  children 
were  treated  well ;  probably,  the  historians  say,  that  by  delivering  them  at 
Canada,  the  Indians  would  receive  a  valuable  ransom  for  them.  Mr.  WiUiama 
proceeds:  "God  made  the  heathen  so  to  pity  our  children,  that  though  they 
nad  several  wounded  persons  of  their  own  to  carry  upon  their  shoulders, 
for  30  miles  before  they  came  to  the  river,  [the  Connecticut  30  miles  above 
Deerfield,]  yet  they  carried  our  children,  uncapable  of  traveling,  in  theii 
arms,  and  upon  their  shouldiers." 

At  the  first  encampment  some  of  the  Indians  got  drunk  with  liquor  they 
found  at  Deerfield,  and  in  their  rage  killed  Mr.  WiUiam^s  ncOTO  man,  aid 
caused  the  escape  of  a  Mr.  Alexander,  In  the  morning  Mr.  niUiams  w;  s 
ordered  before  the  commander-in-chie^  (he  considering  him  tlie  principal  of 
the  captives,)  and  ordered  to  inform  the  other  captives,  that  if  any  more  at- 
tempted to  escape,  the  rest  should  be  put  to  death.  In  the  second  day's  inareli 
occujred  the  death  of  Mrs.  fVUliams,  the  affecting  account  of  which  we  will  jiive 
nearly  in  the  language  of  her  husband  At  the  upper  part  of  Deerfield 
meadow  it  became  necessary  to  cross  Green  River.  The  Indian  tliat  cap- 
tured Mr.  JfiUiams  was  unwilling  that  he  should  speak  to  the  other  captive^  ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  that  Indian  captain  bein«:  appointed 
to  command  in  the  rear,  he  had  another  master  put  over  him,  who  not  only 
allowed  him  to  speak  to  others,  but  to  walk  witli  his  wife,  and  assist  her  along 
This  was  their  last  meeting,  and  she  very  calmly  told  him  tliat  her  strengili 
was  failing  fast,  and  that  he  woidd  soon  lose  her.    She  spoke  no  discoura- 

•  See  Col.  Hoijt's  Ant.  Kesear.  which,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  is  the  best  volume  of  Nen 
England  Indian  wars  that  has  yet  appeared. 
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ging  words,  or  complained  of  the  hardness  of  her  fortune.  The  comj)any 
soon  came  to  a  halt,  and  Mr.  WiUiaaiuPs  old  master  resumed  his  former 
station,  and  ordered  him  into  the  van,  and  his  wife  was  obliged  to  travel 
unaided.  They  had  now  arrived  at  Green  River,  as  we  have  related.  This 
they  passed  by  wading,  although  the  current  was  very  rapid,  (whicl\  was  the 
cause,  no  doubt,  of  its  not  being  frozen  over,)  and  about  two  feet  in  deptli. 
After  passing  this  river,  they  had  to  ascend  a  steep  mountain.  **No  sooner," 
says  Mr.  WuLiava^  "  had  I  overcome  the  difficulty  of  that  ascent,  but  I  was 
permitted  to  sit  down,  and  be  unburthened  of  my  pack.  I  sat  pitying  those 
who  were  behind,  and  intreated  my  master  to  let  me  go  down  and  help  my 
wife ;  but  he  reiused.  I  asked  each  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  passed  by  me, 
after  her,  and  heard,  that  passing  through  the  above  said  river,  she  fell  down 
and  was  plunged  all  over  in  the  water ;  after  which  she  travelled  not  far, 
tor  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  savage  who  took 
her  slew  her  with  his  hatchet  at  one  stroke."  The  historians  have  left  us  no 
record  of  the  character  of  this  lady,  but  from  the  account  left  us  by  her 
husband,  she  was  a  most  amiable  companion.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Reverend  Eleazer  Mather,  minister  of  Northampton,  by  his  vnfe  Esther, 
daughter  of  Reverend  John  JVarhamj  who  came  from  England  in  1630. 

The  second  night  was  spent  at  an  encampment  in  the  northerly  part  of 
what  is  now  Bernardstown,  and  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  day  a  young 
woman  and  child  were  killed  and  scalped.  At  this  camp  a  council  was  held 
upon  the  propriety  of  putting  Mr.  JfUltams  to  death,  but  his  master  prevailed 
on  the  rest  to  save  his  life ;  ibr  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  should  receive 
a  high  price  for  his  ransom.  The  fourth  day  brought  them  to  Connecticut 
River,  about  30  miles  above  Deerfield.  Here  the  woimded,  children  and  bag- 
rage  were  put  into  a  kind  of  sleigh,  and  passed  with  facility  upon  the  river. 
Every  day  ended  the  suffering  and  captivity  of  one  or  more  of  the  prisoners. 
The  case  of  a  yoimg  woman  named  Mary  Brooks,  was  one  to  excite  excess- 
ive pity,  and  it  is  believed,  that  had  the  Indians  been  the  sole  directors  of  the 
captives,  such  cases  could  hardly  have  occurred.  This  yoimg  woman,  being 
enceinte,  and  walking  upon  the  ice  in  the  river,  often  fell  down  upon  it, 
probably  with  a  burthen  upon  her;  which  caused  premature  labor  the  fol- 
lowing night  Being  now  unfitted  for  the  journey,  her  master  deliberately 
told  her  she  must  be  put  to  death.  With  great  composure  she  got  liberty  of 
him  to  go  and  take  leave  of  her  minister.  She  told  him  she  was  not  afraid  of 
death,  and  after  some  consoling  conversation,  she  returned  and  was  executed  I 
This  was  March  8. 

At  the  mouth  of  a  river  since  known  as  fVtUtanul^s  River,  upon  a  Sunday,  the 
captives  were  permitted  to  assemble  around  their  minister,  and  he  preached  a 
sermon  to  them  from  Lam.  i.lt'.  At  the  mouth  ofWhite  River /JotoJi/Zc  divided 
hisforce  into  several  ptuties,  and  they  took  different  routes  to  the  St  Lawrence. 

In  a  few  instances  the  captives  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  by  the 
French,  and  the  others  were  at  the  different  lodges  of  the  Indians. 

During  his  captivity,  Mr.  WiUiamB  visited  various  places  on  the  St  Law- 
rence. At  Montreal  he  was  humanely  treated  by  Governor  Vavdreuil,  In 
his  interviews  with  the  French  Jesuits  he  uniformly  found  them  using  everj' 
endeavor  to  convert  him  and  others  to  their  religion.  However,  most  of  the 
caf)tives  remained  steady  in  the  Protestant  faith.  And  in  1706,  fifty-seven 
of  them  were  by  a  ffag-ship  conveyed  to  Boston.  A  considerable  number 
remained  in  Canada,  and  never  returned,  among  whom  was  Exmict  WiUiams, 
daughter  of  the  minister.  She  became  a  firm  catholic,  married  an  Indian, 
by  whom  she  had  several  children,  and  spent  her  days  in  a  wigwam.  She 
visited  Deerfield  with  her  Indian  husband,  dressed  in  Indian  style,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  her  frien(!s.  All  attempts  to  regain  her  were  ineffectual. 
Reverend  Eleazer  Williams,  late  a  missionary  to  the  Greenbay  Indians,  is  a 
descendant    He  was  educated  by  the  friends  of  missions  in  New  England. 

In  the  History  of  Canada  by  Charlevoix,  the  incursions  undertaken  by  thi; 
French  and  Indians  are  generally  minutely  recorded ;  but  this  against  Deer- 
field he  has  unaccountably  summed  up  in  a  dozen  lines  of  his  work.  The 
following  is  the  whole  passage : 

In  the  end  of  autumn,  1703,  t'l'j  E:  glish,  despairing  of  securing  the  In- 
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diaDS,  made  several  excursions  into  their  country,  and  massacred  all  such  as 
thev  could  surprise.  Upon  this,  the  chiefs  demanded  aid  of  M.  dt  FaudrtuU, 
and  he  sent  them  during  the  wioter  250  men  under  the  command  of  the 
Sieur  Hertel  dc  Bouvillej  a  reformed  lieutenant,  who  took  the  place  of  bib' 
already  renowned  father,  whose  age  and  infirmities  prevented  bis  under- 
taking sUch  great  expeditions.  Four  others  of  his  children  accompanied 
RouvtUe,  who  in  their  tour  surprised  the  English,  killed  many  of  them,  and 
made  140  of  them  prisoners.  The  French  lost  but  three  soldiers,  and  some 
savages,  but  BoumlU  was  himself  wounded.* 


^#r#e 


CHAPTER  JUL 

Various  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  J^ew  England  Indians,  embracing  several 
important  events,  with  a  sequel  to  same  previous  memoirs. 

He  folt  his  lir«'R  hlooJ  freczia;  fast ; 

He  gasped  hh  bow,  his  I  nice,  and  Rteel ; 
Ho  was  or  Wampanoa^^s  lost. 

To  die  were  ewy  —  not  to  yi«ld. 
Hii(  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  vky  ; 

He  raiiped  ai  on  the  ground  lie  fell ; 
None  but  h'n  foei  to  mo  him  die  — 

None  but  his  foes  his  death  to  toll. 

The  performances  of  one  Cornelius,  "  the  Dutchman,"  in  PJiilip's  war,  are 
very  obscurely  noticed  in  the  histories  of  the  times,  none  of  them  giving  us 
even  his  surname ;  and  we  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  given  the  amount  of 
what  bas  before  been  published.  I  am  now  able  to  add  concerning  him,  tbat 
his  name  was  Cornelius  Consert ;  that  the  last  time  he  went  out  against  the 
Indians,  he  served  about  six  weeks;  was  captain  of  the  forlorn  hope  in  tbe 
Quabaog  expedition,  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  Philip's  war;  marched 
also  to  Groton  and  Chelmsford,  and  was  discharged  from  service,  ^  being 
ready  to  depart  the  country,"  Octolier  13,  1675.  It  was  probably  in  his 
Quabaog  expedition  that  he  committed  the  barbarous  exploit  upon  *^an  old 
Indian,"  the  account  of  which  has  been  given ;  it  was  doubtless  during  the 
same  expedition,  which  appears  to  have  terminated  in  September,  that  *^  he 
brought  round  five  Indians  to  Boston,"  who,  being  cast  into  prison,  were 
afterwards  <*  delivered  to  Mr.  Samuel  Shrimpton,  to  l)e  under  his  employ  on 
Noddle's  Island,"  subject  **to  the  order  of  the  council."  I  shall  here  pass  to 
i  Dme  further  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians. 

We  have  quoted  the  comical  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  by  John  Josselyn,  and  will  now  quote  the  graphic  and  sensible  one 
given  by  the  unfortunate  John  Lawson,  in  his  account  of  Carolina,  of  the 
money  in  use  among  the  sonihern  Indiauj*.  "Their  money,"  he  says,  "is  of 
difTerent  sorts,  but  all  made  of  shells,  which  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Caro- 
lina, being  very  large  and  hard,  and  difficult  to  cut  Some  English  smiths 
have  tried  to  drill  this  sort  of  shell  money,  and  thereby  thought  to  get  an 
advantage,  but  it  proved  so  hard  that  nothing  could  be  gained ;"  and  Mortm 
in  his  New  English  Canaan,  says  that,  although  some  of  the  English  in  New 
England  have  tried  "by  example  to  make  the  like, yet  none  hath  ever  attained 
to  any  perfection  in  the  composure  of  them,  so  but  that  the  salvages  have 
found  a  great  difference  to  be  in  the  one  and  the  other;  and  have  known  the 
counterfeit  beads  from  those  of  their  own  making;  and  have,  and  doe  slight 
them "  Hence  the  conclusion  of  Josselyn,  before  extract6d,  namelv,  that 
"  neither  Jew  nor  devil  could  counterfeit  the  money  of  the  Indians.^  Mr. 
LavDSon  continues:  "The  Indians  oAen  make,  of  the  same  kind  of  shells  as 
those  of  which  their  money  is  made,  a  sort  of  gorget,  which  they  wear  about 

*  Histoire  Geiierale  de  la  Nouv.  Francp,  11.  290. 
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their  necks  in  a  Btring ;  so  it  hangs  on  their  collar,  whereon  sometimes  is 
engraven  a  cross,  or  some  odd  sort  of  fipire  which  coines  next  in  their  fancy 
There  are  other  sorts  valued  at  a  doeskin,  yet  the  gorgets  will  sometimes  sell 
lor  three  or  four  buckskins  ready  dressed.  There  be  others,  that  eight  of 
them  go  readily  for  a  doeskin ;  but  the  general  and  current  species  of  all  the 
Indians  in  Carolina,  and  I  believe,  all  over  the  continent,  as  lar  as  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  is  that  which  we  call  Peak,  and  Ronoak,  but  Peak  more  especially. 
This  is  that  which  at  New  York  they  call  Wampum^  and  have  used  it  as 
current  money  amongst  the  inhabitants  for  a  great  muny  yeara  Five  cubits 
of  this  purchase  a  dressed  doeskin,  and  seven  or  eight  buy  a  dressed  buck-  , 
skin.  To  make  this  Peak  it  cost  the  English  five  or  ten  times  as  much  as 
they  could  get  for  it,  whereas  it  cost  the  Indians  nothing,  because  they  set 
no  value  u|)on  their  time,  and  therefore  have  no  competition  to  fear,  or  that 
others  will  take  its  manufacture  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  made  by  grinding 
the  pieces  of  shell  upon  stone,  and  is  smaller  than  the  small  end  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  or  large  wheat-straw.  Four  or  five  of  these  make  an  inch,  and  every 
one  is  to  be  drilled  through  and  made  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  so  strung,  as 
beads  are.  A  cubit,  of  the  Indian  measure,  contains  as  mu<'h  in  length  as 
will  reach  firom  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  They  never  stand 
to  question,  whether  it  be  a  tall  man  or  a  short  one  that  measures  it.  If  this 
Wjimpum-peak  be  black  or  purple,  as  some  part  of  that  shell  is,  then  it  is 
twice  the  value.  The  drilling  is  the  most  difficult  and  tedious  part  of  the 
mnnufacture.  It  is  done  b^  sticking  a  nail  in  a  cane  or  reed,  which  they  roll 
\x\\ou  their  thighs  with  theur  right  hand,  while  with  their  lef\  they  apply  the 
bit  of  shell  to  the  iron  point  But  especially  in  making  their  ranoak,  four  of 
which  will  scarce  make  one  length  of  wam|Hini.  Such  is  the  money  of  the 
Indians,  with  which  you  may  buy  all  they  have.  It  is  their  mammon,  (as  our 
money  ii  to  us,)  that  entices  and  persuades  tliem  to  do  any  thing,  part  with 
their  captives  or  slaves,  and,  sometimes,  even  their  wiveV  and  daughters' 
chastity.  Yfi^  it  they  buy  off  murderers;  and  whatever  a  man  can  do  that 
is  ill,  this  wampu.^^  will  quit  him  of,  and  make  him,  in  their  opinion,  good 
and  virtuous,  though  :  ever  so  black  before."    To  return  to  the  chiefs. 

Of  the  Narraganset  Indian  Corman  very  little  had  been  found  when  he  was 
noticed  before,  and  it  is  IkU  little  that  we  can  now  add  concerning  the 
"  cheifie  counceller  "  of  the  "old  crafty  sachem  "  of  Niantik.  It  appears  that 
in  the  month  of  September,  1G75,  Corman  was  in  Boston,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  as  an  ambassador  by  the  Narraganset  sachems,  and  especially  by 
Nini^t ;  and  although  Ninigret  was  a  peace-maker,  and  had  not  been  any 
how  miplicated  in  the  war  then  going  on,  yet,  such  was  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace against  all  Indians,  that  it  was  not  deemed  safe  for  even  a  friend  from 
among  them  to  walk  alone  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  On  the  evening  of  the 
28th  of  September,  as  Corman,  now  an  old  man,  was  walking  through  one 
of  the  streets,  guarded  by  persons  on  each  side  of  hi:n,  a  certain  miscreant, 
named  William  Smith,  ran  furiously  against  him,  and  thus  separating  him 
from  those  about  him,  did,  by  another  motion,  strike  his  feet  from  under  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  head  and  shoulders  came  in  violent  contact  with 
the  ground,  very  seriously  injuring  him.  Complaint  having  been  made  to 
the  governor  and  council,  they  had  both  Smith  and  Corman  brought  before 
them  the  next  dav,  and  the  charge  against  the  former  being  established  by 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Pidcerinf^,  who  saw  the  fact  committed,  **the 
court,  in  hearing  of  the  case,  judged  it  meet  to  brar  due  testimony  against 
such  abuse,  and  senicnt^r^  the  aa.\a  Smith  to  pay,  as  a  fine  to  the  country,  the 
sum  of  forty  shillingd,  or  be  whipt  with  ten  stripes;  also  to  pay  the  said 
Corman  for  his  damage  the  sum  ot  ten  shillings  in  money."  It  is  very  difil- 
cult  to  understand  the  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  honorable  court,  unless 
they  seriously  thought  that  the  ground  on  which  poor  old  Corman  fell  was 
hurt  four  times  as  much  as  he  was !  If  this  was  not  its  reason,  why  should 
forty  shillings  be  paid  to  the  country  and  only  ten  to  Corman  ? 

As  new  local  and  other  histories  appear,  and  the  decaying  manuscripts  arc 
put  in  a  simation  and  condition  to  be  conveniently  consulted,  new  lights  are 
daily  reflected  on  the  dark  passages  of  our  history.    The  presence  ot'JVanun 
Unoo  at  the  battle  of  Pawtucket,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonlv  called,  Peiritti 
28» 
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^j:lit,  has  been  Questioned  by  a  very  excellent  local  historian,  Mr.  Bliss,  in 
his  history  of  Rehoboth,  but,  as  I  apprehend,  from  a  misconstruction  of  some 
{lassages  in  Hubbard's  Narrative,  especial! v  lix)m  that  passage  where  it  is 
said  that  Nanunteuoo,  when  surprised  bv  Denison's  men,  **'  was  divertising 
himself  with  the  recital  of  Captain  Peirses  slaughter,  surprised  by  his  men  a 
lew  days  before."  It  is  true  tliat  this  sentence  will  admit  of  two  construc- 
tions, either  that  the  chief  was  diverting  himself  by  recounting  to  his  men 
his  particular  acts  in  that  tragedy,  or  by  a  general  account  of  its  progress,  or 
that  they  were  diverting  him ;  the  former  would  be  by  no  means  improbable, 
especially  if  some  of  those  about  him  bad  not  been  in  the  action,  which 
would  not  be  at  all  strange,  as  numbers  of  them  were,  doubtless,  strolling 
upon  hunting  and  other  expeditions  when  the  battle  was  fought  Thut 
Nanuntenoo  did  not  leave  the  Connecticut  River  until  the  "first  week  in 
April "  cannot  be  true,  nor  by  that  loosely  stated  date  does  Hubbard  refer  to 
his  leaving  the  Connecticut,  but  to  "  about  the  time  "  of  his  capture.  If  he 
refers  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  river,  he  refers  to  his  men  also,  who,  he 
savs,  did  not  leave  until  after  he  did ;  but  it  was  his  men  that  defeated  Peirse. 
These  are  all  the  lights  we  are  able  to  throw  on  that  great  event,  and  must 
here  leave  it  in  the  same  doubt  we  found  it,  and  which  is  ever,  most  likely, 
to  shroud  it. 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  give  sketches  of  some  of  the 
prominent  English  captains,  or  others,  who  were  conspicuous  in  Indian 
history,  but  our  design  and  limits  both  preclude  such  digressions,  and  we 
cannot  indulge  in  but  a  few.  In  a  recent  ramble  in  the  Hill  burying-ground, 
in  Middlebontugh,  I  discovered  the  grave  of  a  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  South- 
worth,  upon  the  head-stone  of  which  it  is  inscribed  that  he  died  January 
14,  1710,  in  his  62d  year;  he  was  therefore  about  28  in  the  time  of  PhilipV 
war,  and  is,  very  probably,  the  same  who  distinguished  himself  on  many 
occasions  under  Captain  Church.  He  lies  amon^  a  group  of  graves  of  his 
family  connections.  We  did  not  intentionally  omit  to  notice  the  death  of  his 
commander  in  another  chapter.  Colour  1  Church  died  on  the  17  of  Janutir} , 
1718,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried  at  Compton  in  IHassa- 
chusetts.  He  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1639,  and  not  long  after  removed  to 
Duxbury  with  his  father.*  He  was  a  housewriglit  by  trade,  as  were  his  fatlier 
and  one  or  two  of  his  brothers.  How  many  he  had  I  am  not  sure,  but  Cuieh 
and  Joseph  are  mentioned,  and  a  sister  who  married  an  Irish,  and  lived  in 
Compton.  In  1674  he  bought  land  of  the  government  and  removed  tu 
Sogkonate,  the  then  Indian  name  of  the  tract  of  country  since  Compton. 
Here  he  was  prosperously  making  a  farm  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  and 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  improvements.  Possessing  a  remarkably  active  mind, 
vigorous  body,  and  glowing  patriotism,  he  was  not  long  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  war,  engaging  in  it  without  reward  as  a  volunteer;  and  our  previous 
pages  have  shown  that  he  raised  himself  to  the  chief  military  place  in  the 
country,  and  several  civil  offices  of  honor.  After  Philip's  war  Colonel  Church 
resided  at  Bristol,  then  at  Fall  River,  and,  lastly,  again  at  Sogkonate ;  in  earli 
of  which  places  he  left  a  good  estate.  In  his  latter  years  he  had  become 
very  corpulent,  and  burdensome  to  bimselfl  The  morning  before  his  death 
he  visited  his  sister,  Mrs.  Irish,  about  two  miles  from  his  residence,  on  horse- 
back ;  returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled,  and  threw  him  with  such  lorce 
upon  the  ground  that  a  blood-vessel  was  broken,  and  he  died  in  about  12 
hours  after.  He  married  Mrs.  Alice  South  worth,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  publi.-'N.ti  **The  Entertaining 
History  of  Philip's  War,"  which  has  been  published  in  4to.,  Svo.,  12mo.,  and 
3:*  authority  in  all  matters  where  Church  was  himself  concerned. 

We  have  next  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  Indian  litters,  pending  the 
f-cdemption  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  Those  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
book  were  copied  from  a  transcript  made  at  the  time  they  were  received  from 
the  Indians,  but  a  recurrence  to  the  originals  has  supplied  the  following 
additions.  JVepanetj  when  sent  out  on  the  3  April,  1676,  as  noted  on  page 
90,  had  with  him  the  following  letter  from  Governor  Leverett: 

*  His  biographers  have  said  that  he  was  born  at  Duxbury  j  but  Judge  Davis  infomied  rm 
that  he  was  boru  al  Plymouih,  and  llial  some  records  be  had  seen  Ibere  were  his  authority. 
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^  For  the  Indian  Sagamores  and  people  that  are  in  warrt  against  us,  —  Intelli- 
gence ia  come  to  us  that  you  have  some  English,  especially  women  ami 
children,  in  captiuty  among  you.  We  have  therefore  sent  the  messenger 
offering  to  redeem  them,  either  for  payment  in  goods  or  wampom,  or  by 
exchange  of  prisoners.  We  desure  your  answer  by  tlife  our  messenger,  whiit 
price  you  demand  for  every  man,^^  woman,  and  child,  or  if  you  will  exchanp) 
lor  Indians.  If  you  have  any  among  you  that  can  write  your  answer  to  this 
our  message,  we  desire  it  in  writing;  and  to  that  end  have  sent  paper,  pen 
and  iucke  by  the  messenger.  If  you  lett  our  messenger  have  free  access  to 
you,  fi-eedome  of  a  safe  returne,  wee  are  willing  to  doe  the  like  by  any  mes- 
senger of  yours,  provided  he  come  unarmed,  and  carry  a  white  Aag  upon  a 
staife,  visible  to  be  seene,  which  we  take  as  a  flagge  of  truce,  and  is  used  by 
civilized  nations  in  time  of  wan^e,  when  any  messengers  are  sent  in  a  way 
of  treaty,  which  we  have  done  by  our  messenger.  In  testimony  whereof  I 
have  set  to  my  hand  and  se§l. 

John  Leverett,  (hv^r. 

Boston,  31  Marchj  1676.    Passed  by  the  council. 

Edward  Rawson,  Secretary.^ 

The  answer  returned  to  this  letter  is  that  printed  on  page  90,  which  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  original ;  and  the  English  at  Boston  imme- 
diately complied  with  the  request  of  the  Indians,  by  sending  two  messengers 
to  renew  the  negotiation.  By  these  messengers  an  answer  was  returned, 
written  by  James  the  Printer^  as  follows: 

"  For  the  Governor  and  Council  at  Boston :  —  The  Inchans,  Tom  J^epenomp 
and  Peter  TatatiquneOy  hath  brought  us  letter  from  you  about  the  English 
captives,  especially  for  Mrs.  Rolanson,  The  answer  is,  I  am  sorrow  that  1 
have  don  much  wrong  to  you :  and  y(?t,  I  say,  the  fault  is  lay  upon  you ;  for 
when  we  l)egun  to  quarrell  at  first  with  Plimouth  men,  1  did  not  think  that 
you  should  have  so  much  trouble  as  now  is :  therefore  I  am  willini?  to  heare 
your  desire  about  tlie  captives.  Therefore  we  desire  you  to  sent  Mr.  Rolon- 
son  and  goodman  Kettle  (for  their  wives)  and  these  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter, 
to  redeeme  their  wives:  They  shall  come  and  go  very  safely:  Whereupon, 
wee  ask  Mrs.  Rolonson,  how  much  your  husband  willing  to  give  for  you? 
Shee  give  on  answer,  20  pound  in  goods:  but  John  KettePs  wife  could  not 
tel.    And  the  rest,  captives,  may  he  spoken  of  hereafter." 

When  this  letter  was  taken  to  Boston,  the  governor  immediately  despatched 
another.  "  To  the  In  fian  Sachems  about  IVcShuset,  —  We  received  your  letter 
by  Tom  and  Pe/er,  which  doth  not  answer  oiu's  to  you ;  neither  is  it  sub- 
set ibed  by  the  sachems ;  nor  hath  it  any  date,  which  we  know  your  scribe, 
James  Printer^  doth  w*  II  understand  should  lie.  We  have  sent  the  said  Tom 
and  Peter  agnine  to  yon,  expecting  you  will,  speedily,  by  them,  give  us  a  plaine 
and  din*rt  answer  to  our  last  letter,  and  if  you  have  any  thing  more  to  pro- 
pound to  us,  wee  desii-e  to  have  it  from  you  un<ler  your  hands,  by  these  our 
messe-igers,  and  you  shall  have  a  s|>eedy  answer.  Dated  at  Boston,  28  April, 
167(5."  Such  are  all  the  additions  we  are  able  to  make  to  that  memorable 
negotiation,  which  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  Philip's  reverses  and 
final  overthrow. 

Of  a  chief  so  prominent  as  Madokawando,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  at  any 
time  to  extind  our  memoir,  for,  in  our  opinion,  few  leaders  of  any  country 
appear  to  tietti^r  advantage.  Taking  nothing  but  what  his  enemies  have  said 
of  him,  we  have  much  to  admire.  No  warrior  was  ever  more  humane  to 
prisoners  than  Mmlokawando,  where  he  commanded  in  person.  He  entered 
into  the  war  agahist  the  English  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  but  when  he 
had  once  "stepped  in,"  they  found  him  no  comm  )n  foe.  Repeated  depreda- 
tions from  the  whites  at  length  brought  him  into  the  field ;  the  desolation  of 
Y<  rk  followed ;  its  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  killed  or  led  into  captivity,  tiie 
particulars  of  which  we  have  already  related.  Before  Wells  he  was  not  tro 
successful,  but  for  that  failure  he  is  not  accountable,  as  the  expedition  against 
it  was  under  the  direction  of  two  prominent  French  officers.  His  preserve* 
tion  and  liberation  of  Thomas  Gobbet  were  acts  of  pure  humanity. 
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Whether  the  expedition  against  Grotoo  was  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Madokawando,  or  not,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  was,  without  doubt, 
executed  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  chief  captains,  the  noted  Moxus, 
or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Toxus.  That  place  was  laid  waste  on  the 
27ih  of  July,  1G94;  ^  peo^>ie  were  killed,  and  13  led  into  captivity.  The 
scalps  of  tlie  unfortunate  slam  were  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Governor 
Fronlenac  by  Madokawando  himselK 

At  the  destruction  of  York  was  taken  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dummtr 
and  our  authority  made  us  say  that  Mrs.  Dummer  died  in  captivity,  but  we 
lu^  now  assured,  by  other  testimony,*  that  she  lived  to  return  out  of  captivity, 
having  been  redeemed.  For  such  termination  of  a  wretched  fate  she  was, 
no  doubt,  indebted  to  Madokawando* 

This  chief  seems  to  have  had  unlimited  control  over  the  countrv  upon  the 
Penobscot  River,  as  lias  been  seen  from  what  we  have  already  before  stated  ;^ 
judging  from  the  amount  of  property  paid  him,/rom  time  to  time,  tor  sundry* 
tracts  of  his  countiy.  Yet,  though  we  are  satisfied  that  the  amounts  be 
received  were  large,  still  they  are  expressed  in  such  vague  terms  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  a  tolerable  notion  of  their  extent  One 
testifies  that,  for  a  certain  tract  of  land,  Madokawando  ^  received  a  large 
amount  of  money;''  another,  that  he  received  a  hatful;  and  a  third  states  it 
to  have  been  ^Ahaiful  of  pieces  of  eight  J^j 

We  have  said  that  the  great  sachem  was  succeeded  at  his  death  hy  Wiena- 
movet,  and  at  the  same  time  **Moxus  seemed  his  successor."  We  find  nothing 
yet  to  vary  this  statement,  but  in  explanation  we  would  note  that  H'enamovet 
ap|)ears  not  to  have  been  a  war  chief;  or  in  any  other  way  very  conspicuous, 
except  as  a  counselk>r ;  and  tlioiigh  in  name  the  successor  of  .^/a(/biba(Mm'/o, 
yet  was  willing  to  let  "fierce  Motvm^  bear  his  well-earned  title  of  chief  in 
all  matters  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  sij^nal  exploits  oi'Moxus  was  the  capture  of  Pemmaqiiid, 
on  the  2d  of  August,  1689.  From  this  place  his  men  led  16  of  the  English 
into  a  most  miserable  captivity,  whence  but  very  few  ever  returned.  A  con- 
siderable number  were  killed  before  the  fort  was  taken,  among  whom  was 
the  worthy  Captain  Gyles ;  three  other  captains  were  also  slain,  and  the  fort 
capitulated  the  second  day,  and  all  within  it  were  suffered  to  leave  it  and 
return  to  the  English  settlements  in  safety.  { 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  Bomazeen  was  intrapped  and  thrown  into 
prison  in  Boston,  in  1694  He  was  also  a  prisoner  there  four  years  after, 
having  probably  been  retained  all  this  time  to  restra-n  acts  of  Imrbanty  on 
white  captives ;  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  been  the  leader  at  Groton, 
which  probably  had  some  influence  in  lengthening  his  captivity,  but  it  is  not 
now  a  question  who  the  leader  was  in  that  sanguinary  exploit.  Mr.  John 
Gy'es  returned  out  of  a  ten  years'  captivity  in  1698,  and  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
lier  of  that  year,  he  says  he  was  sent  for  by  Lieutenant-Go\'emor  Shughionj 
CO  interpret  a  conference  with  Bomazeen  and  other  Indians  then  in  jail.  This 
same  Mr.  GyleSy  afterwards  ca|)tain  of  Fort  George,  went  as  interpreter  with 
Captain  Southack  in  tlie  province  galley  to  the  easteni  shores,  for  the  ransom 
and  excliange  of  captives.  Our  chief  was  at  this  time  exchanged,  and  the 
galley  returned  to  Boston  in  December,  1698. 

Whether,  upon  mere  suspicion,  injury  was  added  to  crime  in  the  case  of 
Bomazeen^  weicannot,  upon  our  slender  evidence,  aver;  but  if  it  were  a  parallel 
case  to  that  of  the  seizure  and  death  of  Eeeremet  and  Honquidy  or,  as  others 
write  his  name,  ^hanquid,  Menquid,  &C.,  it  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  in 
atrocity.  There  are  no  facts  to  show  that  ^henquid  bad  been  an  em  my  to 
Che  English,  gr,  if  an  enemy,  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  any  depredations. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  a  custom  among  some  tribes  of  Indians  to  obliterate 
all  remembrance  of  the  dead,  their  near  connections,  it  was  by  no  means 
common  among  all  tribes,  for  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  many 
instances  where  the  name  of  a  noted  chief  has  been  perpetuated,  both 

*  Grefnten/'s  Ecclesiastical  Sketches  of  Maine,  p.  10. 
i  The  printed  treaty  of  1742,  anti  authorities  tit  $npra. 
X  Nsrraiive  of  John  Gyles,  m  publiihed  in  our  "  liidinn  ripiiviiies." 
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among  the  western  ns  well  as  among  the  eastern  Indians.  Abtnquid  was 
killed  by  Captain  Ckubh  in  1696,  and  in  1725  there  wa:<  another  chief  of  tlie 
same  name,  of  equal  distinction.  And  he  deserves  some  notice  in  this  place, 
ns  do  many  others.  While  Captain  LovetoeU  was  on  his  march  against  the 
Pequawkets,  measures  were  being  devised  in  Boston  for  a  peace  with  the 
eastern  Indians.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  several  Indians  there,  some 
a8  prisoners  and  others  as  hostages,  and  the  English  concluded  to  send  some 
of  them  out  to  invite  their  countrymen  to  come  to  Boston  to  settle  difficulties; 
accordingly  Saquarejcis  and  JVe&tne,  one  a  hostage  and  the  other  a  captive, 
were  desjmtched  upon  that  business.  They,  ^ader  some  time,"  returned  and 
reported,  "that  the  Indians  were  generally  disposed  to  a  peace,  for  that  the 
losses  they  met  with,  and  the  daily  ten'or  they  were  under,  made  their  lives 
mir^rable.  After  this  they  went  out  again,"  and  meeting  with  several  othei» 
,of  theh"  countrymen,  received  further  assurances  of  a  general  desire  for 
pe-nce.  Whereupon  commissioners  were  sent  with  those  two  Indians  to 
Fort  St.  George,  to  procure  a  meeting  of  chiefs  and  to  make  a  treaty.  They 
arrived  there  on  the  2d  July,  and  on  the  14th  thirteen  chiefe  had  assemiiled, 
not  at  the  fort,  but  at  a  safe  distance  therefrom,  fearing  treachery  from  their 
white  brethren  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  they  bad  experienced  not 
many  days  before.*  However,  after  considerable  parleying,  in  which  the 
Indians  made  the  English  sw^ar  by  their  Grod,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  their  intentions  were  of  a  tenor  with  their  pretensions,  the  parties  came 
together. 

The  battle  of  Pequawket  was  recent,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Indians 
had  become  conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  did  not  urge  their  wrongs  at 
this  meeting,  although,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  country,  but  seemed  deter- 
mined to  have  peace  on  any  terms^  They  did  indeed,  to  the  demand  of  the 
English,  "  Why  they  had  made  war  upon  them  ?  "  reply,  that  it  was  because 
they  had  taken  up  their  land,  even  to  Cape  Newagen ;  and  not  only  seized 
upon  their  lands  to  that  place  westward,  but  that  they  bad  there  beaten  two 
of  their  men  to  death.  To  this  the  English  commissioners  answered :  "The 
lands  are  ours,  and  we  can  show  you  they  were  fairly  bought  of  your  ffithers ; 
an<l  if  your  men  were  beaten  to  death  by  the  English,  it  was  your  business 
to  complain  to  our  government,  and  not  to  make  war."  This  seems  to  have 
silenced  the  poor  Indians,  and  we  hear  nothing  further  from  them  at  this 
time  but  an  earnest  desire  that  peace  might  be  concluded,  or  that  a  cessation 
of  arms  might  take  place.  The  commissioners  informed  them  that  they  ha<l 
not  power  to  grant  a  cessation  of  arms,  but  said  that,  probably,  if  a  deputation 
of  their  chiefs  would  go  to  Boston,  it  niisht  be  granted  by  their  government. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  two  chiefs,  Loron^  or,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  Saeuaaramy  now  an  old  and  venerable  chief^  and  JDumquid,  should 
return  with  the  English  to  Boston,  and  see  what  could  be  done  towards  a 
general  peace. 

LoRON  and  AHANqun>  having  come  to  Boston,  it  was  soon  after  settled 
that  these  two  chiefs  should  go  into  their  country,  and  return  in  40  days  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  chie^  with  whom  a  proper  treaty  might  be  made* 
Meanwhile  several  depredations  having  been  committed  on  both  sides,  the 
time  of  the  return  of  the  Indians  was  considerably  protracted  in  consequence : 
and,  as  we  have  in  a  previous  chapter  mentioned,  the  forty  days  had  neaily 
twice  expired  before  their  reappearance;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  faithful  Loron  and  ^hanauid  returned  to  Boston,  bringing  with  them 
JbtxuSy  IVancis-  Xamtr^  and  MtganunihcLt  representatives  from  the  eastern 
Indians,  clothed  with  full  power  to  negotiate  of  peace.  More  than  a  montli 
was  passed  by  these  chiefs  in  Boston  before  a  treaty  was  signed.  This  wai 
done  on  the  15  December,  1725,  and  peace  was  thereby  restored  10  f;i^. 
eastern  frontiers. 

*  "  And  indeed  they  had  cause  of  beinf^  so,  for  thai  about  10  days  before,  [20  June,  s&;-s 
Williamson,  ii.  144,}  under  a  flag  of  truce,  some  of  the  English  treacheronsty  aitemptcd  *.c 
lay  viok»il  nands  upon  ihem,  hut  lo.^t  one  in  the  skirmish  and  had  another  mounded,  «m.  .^1 
was  the  occasion  of  the  like  unhappy  disaster  that  aAerwards  happened  unto  Gaotain  Somjc.  * 
n  Penobscot  Bay."    Pa^udlow.m. 
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In  oar  notice  of  Captain  Tom  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  bis  depredaticn  m' 
.  Hampton,  it  ^ould  have  been  stated  that  he  bad  abundant  excuse  for  ret^.vl^v 
tions  of  the  nature  there  described.  Length  of  time,  to  whatever  numbe: 
of  years  extended,  is  no  guaranty  that  an  injury  will  not  be  repaid  by  a:i 
Indian,  with  Indian  interest ;  and  Hannibal  did  not  more  strictly  observe  his 
vow  to  war  against  the  Romans,  than  the  savage  of  America  adhered  to  h\c 
resolution  of  revenging  an  insult,  even  though  its  origin  were  rem'^ved 
several  generations  from  him.  In  the  chapter  already  referred  to,  we  hav 
detailed  the  expiedition  of  Colonel  Church  upon  the  Androscoggin,  and  hi- 
capture  and  destruction  of  a  fort  some  30  or  40  miles  up  that  river.*  Thii 
fort  was  the  residence  of  Agamcus,  more  generally  known  among  the  EnglisJi 
as  Great  Totiu  This  chief,  according  to  my  authority,  was  taken  captive  at 
the  time  of  the  assault  by  Church,  **  but  he  slipt  away  from  the  hands  of  his 
too  careless  keepers,  which  Vas  a  disaster  they  much  complained  of.  But  . 
if  this  piece  of  carelessness  did  any  harm,  there  was  another  which  did  some 
good;  for  Great  Tom  having  terribly  scared  a  part  of  his  men  with  the. 
tidings  of  what  had  happened,  and  an  English  laa  in  their  hands  also  telling 
them  some  truth,  they  betook  themselves  to  such  a  Jlight  in  their  fiight,  as 
gave  Mr.  Anthony  Bracket,  then  a  prisoner  with  them,  an  opportunity  to  fly 
four  score  miles  another  way."  But  we  have  recorded  the  escape  of  pooV 
Anthony  Bracktt,  who,  says  Dr.  Mnther,  **if  he  had  not  found  one  of  Church'* 
vessels  afrround  at  Maquait,  would  have  been  miserably  aground  himself," 
•ifter  all  liis  severe  travel  and  sufferings  to  effect  an  esca|>e.f  And  now  we 
have  arrived  at  the  extent  of  our  information  concerning  Asrameus. 

Wahwa  shall  here  receive  additional  notice.  He  may  be  the  same  spoken 
of  before,!  though  there  the  name,  if  it  be  the  same,  has  another  s}'llable  in 
it.  He  was  the  renowned  Hopehood,  doubly  celebrated  by  the  stroke  of 
oblivion  aimed  at  his  head  hy  the  classic  Matrnalian,  But  Wahwa  could 
hardly  have  been  Hop''hood  of  1675,  §  as  he  would  have  been  very  old  at 
LoveiceWs  fight,  in  1725;  yet  it  is  not  impossible^  notwithstanding  he  is  made 
to  die, II  by  the  hand  of  the  Mohawks,  not  long  af\er  the  capture  of  Salmon 
Falls,  in  IG^K),  "while  on  his  way  westward  to  bewitch  another  crew  at 
Aqundocta."  His  nan>e  of  Hopehood  liad,  very  probably,  been  manufactured 
out  of  an  Indian  name  approaching  it  in  sound,  as  are  many  others  we 
possess. 

He  did  not  leave  the  scenes  of  his  exploits  until  the  summer  of  1690,  as 
we  have  seen;  IF  he  was  the  leader  at  Fox  Point,  in  Newington,  in  May  of 
that  year;  and  he  very  probably  had  the  direction  of  the  party,  if  he  did  not 
lead  it,  who,  on  the  4th  of  July,  killed  eight  people  as  they  were  mowinff  in 
a  field  near  Lamprey  River,'  and  took  a  l>oy  captive.  On  the  5tli  they 
attacked  Captain  IiiUon^s  garrison  at  Exeter,  but  Lieutenant  Bancroft,  arriving 
to  its  relief,  beat  off  the  Indians  "with  the  loss  of  a  few  of  his  men.*  One 
man  they  were  forced  to  leave  without  scalping,  and  though  shot  in  1) 
places,  was  still  alive.  To  these  desperate  wounds  they  had  added  two 
blows  with  the  tomahawk  at  his  neck,  endeavoring  to  sever  his  head  from 
bis  body;  **  which  binws,  you  may  be  sure,"  says  Mather,  "added  more  enor- 
mous wounds  unto  the  port-holes  of  death  already  opened,  and  from  which 
his  life  was  running  out  as  fast  as  it  could."  When  discovered  by  his  friends 
he  was  looked  upon  as  dead,  but  on  being  stirred  was  observed  to  gasp; 
^whereupon  an  Irish  fellow  then  present,  advised  them  to  give  him  another 
dab  with  a  hatchet,  and  so  bury  him  with  the  rest."  Yet  this  man  recovered, 
and  was  afterwards  well.  His  name  was  Simon  Stone,  There  are  daily 
occurrences,  which  in  those  days  would  have  been  viewed  as  miracles,  or  as 
retaliations  of  the  Creator  upon  miserable  wretches  for  thoughtless  acts  op 
expressions.  Upon  all  such  as  came  to  the  knowledife  of  Cotton  Mather  he 
laid  his  potent  hand  with  manifest  satisftction.  Doubtless  the  poor  Irishman 
thought  it  would  have  lieen  a  fevor  to  the  wounded  man,  who  could  not  live, 
to  put  him  out  of  bis  misery ;  but  this  weighed  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the 

•  Fort  "  Amonoseogffin"  acrordin?  to  fhc  Magnalin,  about  40  miles  up  the  river. 

t  MasnaJia,  ib.        X  Page  105,  1  ll,  124,  ame         ^  Pare  UG.        H  Bv  Mather,  Mairnalia 

IT  Page  118.  ^ 
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liistoriaa.  ^Teague,"  he  aaLys^  ^as  he  was  fooliBhly  pulling  a  canoe  ashore, 
about  this  time,  with  the  cock  of  his  gun,  it  went  ofij  breaking  iiis  arm  with 
a  fearful  wound,  by  which  he  was  made  a  cripple  ever  alter.** 

By  a  coimcil  of  war  held  at  Portsmouth,  occasioned  by  these  depredations  of 
^that  memorable  tiger  Hopekood^  it  was  decided  that  Captain  fViswall  should 
^o  out  in  search  of  him  with  a  large  scouting  party.  Several  other  prom- 
iiieut  men,  being  emulous  of  the  service,  offering  to  join  him  in  command 
with  another  party,  it  by  lot  fell  on  Captain  F/oyd  Having  rendezvoused  ni 
Dover  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  men,  they  marched  into  the  woods 
oil  tiie  since  memorable  day,  July  4th,  1690.  On  the  6th,  having  sent  out 
their  scouts  "  before  breakfast**  in  the  morning,  they  ** inmiediately  returiie<l 
with  tidings  of  breakfast  enough  for  those  who  had  their  stomachs  sharp  set 
for  fighting."  The  parties  immediately  met  at  a  place  called  Wheelwright^ 
Pond,  in  Lee,  and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  from  two  to  three 
hours.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  adopted  by  the 
English,  comparatively  but  few  were  killed.  Neither  party  could  boast  of  a 
victory,  for,  as  at  Pequawket,  each  was  glad  to  retreat  fit)m  the  other.  Of 
the  whites  above  30  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  15  were  of  the  former 
number.  Among  these  were  included  Ca{)tain  JViswaU,  his  lieutenant,  Flaggy 
and  Sergeant  tralker.  Captain  Flo^d  maintained  the  fight  until  most  of  liis 
men  had  retreated,  which  obliged  hun  to  retreat  also.  "For  this  some  blamed 
him,  who,  probably,  would  not  have  continued  it  as  long  as  he  did.**  Captahi 
Converse  visited  the  battle  ground  the  next  morning,  and  brought  off  seven 
wounded  still  alive,  but  the  Indians  had  removed  all  of  theirs,  and  it  could 
never  be  known  how  many  of  them  were  killed.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  precipitancy  of  their  retreat,  as  they  lelt  much  of  theur  plunder  upon 
the  field. 

The  same  week  **  these  rovers  made  their  descent  as  far  bs  Amesbury, 
where  Captain  Foot  being  ensnared  by  them,  they  tortured  him  to  death. 
Tliia  so  alarmed  the  other  inhabitants,  that  tliey  flew  firom  their  beds  to  their 
ganisons,  otherwise  before  the  next  morning  they  had  fotmd  their  beds  their 
graves.  However,  they  killed  three  persons,  burnt  three  houses,  and  many 
cattle.  In  fine,  from  the  first  mischief  done  at  L^prey-eel  River,  (on  July 
4th,)  to  this  last  at  Amesburv,  all  belonging  to  one  Inchan  expedition,  for^ 
English  people  were  cut  oflC*^ 

Thus  Hopehood  is  considered  the  leader  in  all  these  transactions,  although 
our  chroniclers  of  that  day  do  not  mention  him,  excepting  where  we  havt; 
done  so,  nor  do  they  mention  the  names  of  any  other  Indians.  He  was  the 
commander  of  his  countrymen  at  the  taking  of  Casco,  on  which  event  the 
garrisons  of  Purpooduck,  Spurwink,  Black  Point,  and  Blue  Point,  drew  off 
to  Saco,  and  in  a  few  days  from  Saco  they  retreated  to  Wells,  "twenty  milen 
within  the  said  Saco,  and  about  half  Wells  drew  off  as  far  as  Lieutenant 
Storer's.  But  the  arrival  of  orders  and  soldiers  from  government  stopped 
them  firom  retiring  any  farther;  and  Hopehoodj  with  a  party  that  staid  for 
iarther  mischief,  meeting  with  some  resistance  here,  turned  about,  and  having 
first  had  a  skirmish  with  Captain  Sherhvm,  they  appeared  the  next  Lord's- 
day  at  Newichawannok  or  Berwick,  where  they  burnt  some  houses  and  slew 
a  man."  This  last  event  was  three  days  previous  to  the  massacre  at  Fox 
Point,  before  related. 

We  now  are  to  speak  again  of  WakwOy  and  as  we  have  before  considered 
biin  a  different  chief  firom  Hopehood  Wahotoah,  we  shall  still  do  so,  yet  tlie 
character  of  his  exploits  agrees  well  with  those  of  that  chief;  but  that  argues 
nothing  as  to  his  identity,  for  numerous  other  chiefs  correspond  equally 
as  well 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1726,  a  band  of  seven  Indians  surprised  the  family 
of  Philip  Dwelt  at  Kennebunk,  capturing  ten  persons,  eight  women  and  two 
children,  and  carried  them  oS,  The  attack  was  made  late  in  the  afl:emoon, 
while  Mr.  Durell  was  absent  On  his  return  he  found  his  house  in  flames, 
rhairs  piled  on  the  fire,  trunks  split  to  pieces,  but  no  traces  of  his  wife  and 
rliildren.  The  Indians  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  when 
Mr.  Durell  should  be  absent,  fearing,  it  was  thought,  nis  powerful  arm,  if  made 
when  he  was  at  home.    Twenty-three  years  Mfore  Mrs.  DvufiU  had  been  a 
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captive,*  but  unlike  most  of  her  sex  in  like  circumstances,  she  foreboded  no 
eviJ  of  a  like  kind  fit>m  the  Indians,  but  looked  upon  her  former  capture  by 
them  as  we  do  upon  a  malady  that  never  attacks  a  second  time ;  but  in  this 
case  it  was  otherwise. 

The  perpetrators  were  pursued  with  vigor  the  next  morning,  which  causetl 
tlie  Indians  to  put  most  ot  their  captives  to  death,  by  which  means  they  were 
ubie  to  make  good  tlieir  flight. 

It  was  for  some  time  doubtful  what  Indians,  or  how  many,  had  committed 
UiiH  horrid  act,  but  it  was  finally  ascertained  that  the  bloody  ^  Hakwa,  Pau- 
cavnaumpoijU,  formerly  a  Mohegan,  ^deon,  afterwards  known  as  Captain 
Mo9ts^  an  Arisaguntacook,  Omboiro\cte$y  ManneenhotekaUy  Piery  Sun^auguru:Ot 
prolwbly  of  the  same  tribe,  though  one  or  more  was  of  WowenoK,  but  then 
rei^iding  among  the  St  Francis  mdians.  Yet  five-and-twenty  years  or  more 
uiterwards,  Colonel  J06,  a  noted  orator  and  chief  speaker  at  Governor  Shirlej/s 
treaty  in  1754,  denied  ttiat  JlcUon  was  an  Arisaguntacook,  and  said  he  was  un 
Albany  Indian ;  but  as  Job  was  accused  of  telling  lies  in  his  talk  at  the  trerty 
by  one  of  his  own  party,  not  much  dependence  can  be  given  to  what  he  did 
say.f  But  it  appears  that  he  was  a  Norridgewok,  but  ha\~ing  taken  an  Aris- 
aguntacook woman  for  a  wife,  became  one  of  them.  He  was  the  same  chief 
who,  on  the  28  April,  1752,  with  a  party  of  10  or  12  of  that  tribe,  fell  upon 
(bur  men  on  a  branch  of  Contoocook  River,  shot  one  of  them  dead,  one 
escaped,  and  the  other  two  were  taken  and  carried  to  Canada ;  but  this  affur 
we  snail  notice  more  at  large  presently. 

We  hear  of  but  one  that  ever  returned  of  those  taken  at  Kennebunk.  His 
name  was  John  Dtarell,  son  of  Phiiip,  whose  family  were  destroyed ;  and  he, 
though  he  was  redeemed  in  about  two  years,  was,  according  to  the  historian 
of  I&nnebunk,  **  ever  after  more  of  an  Indian  than  a  white  man."  He  wus 
•Jive  when  Governor  Sullivan  wrote  his  history,  and  resided  there.  It  wiis 
not  long  after  Wahw<i»  depredation,  that  two  friendly  Indians,  Qtitnot^f,  of 
Wowenok,  and  Ogicsand,  were  sent  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
learn  the  fate  of  the  captives,  as  well  as  what  Indians  had  done  the  mischief; 
ttiese  ambassadors,  from  causes  not  explained,  though  doubtless  no  uncommon 
ones  on  such  undertakings,  were  not  heard  of  for  nearly  a  year  after,  and  then 
could  give  no  satisfactory  account  in  the  business  they  undertook.  At  tlie 
treaty  of  Casco,  in  1727,  A-uyavmmmodty  chief  sjieaker  of  the  Arisaguntacooks, 
said  he  had  learned  that  a  boy  taken  at  that  time  was  among  the  French. 
This  was  probably  John  DurelL 

After  peace  was  made,  and  intercourse  commenced  again  between  the 
Indians  and  the  settlers,  it  seems  ffakuHi  used  frequently  to  visit  Kennebunk, 
and  often  talked  familiarly  with  the  friends  of  those  he  had  massacred.  Like 
most  other  Indians,  he  would  get  dnmk  when  he  could  get  liquor.  On  one 
occasion,  as  he  lay  drunk  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Baxter^  whose  wife  was  among 
the  murdered  in  the  exploit  above  related,  some  of  Baxter's  acquaintances 
advised  him  to  tumble  him  into  the  well,|  but  he  had  too  much  humanity  to 
wish  to  immortalize  his  name  by  an  act  so  dastardly.  And  Wahwa  remai'netl 
a  monument  of  his  own  cruelty,  but  not  a  more  despised  one  than  tlie 
advisers  of  his  death ;  while  the  injiu^  man,  deprived  of  his  nearest  friendt^, 
i*emained  a  monument  of  humanity. 

We  now  return  to  Jideon,  and  his  expedition  to  Contoocook.  A  small 
company  of  young  men,  four  in  number  only,  went  out  early  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1752,  to  hunt  in  the  north-western  part  of  New  Hampshire.  Their 
names  were,  ^mos  Eastmany  of  Concord,  John  and  fVUliam  Stark,  of  Dunbar- 
ton,  and  David  SHnson,  of  Londonderry.  What  we  are  about  to  relate  will  be 
of  more  interest  to  the  reader,  doubtless,  if  he  is  told  that  John  Stio^  of  this 
imrty  of  hunters,  was  the  same  who  afterwards  defeated  Colonel  Bemm  at 
Heimin^on,  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  These  young  men, 
wandenng  far  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization,  were,  on  the  28th  of  April, 

•  Bradbury's  History  of  Kennebunk  Pen.  120.  121. 

t  He  was  a  fearless,  bold  fellow ;  arcuneo  Governor  Shirley  of  "  letting  his  young  men  act 
I  lie  DetriPt  part  by  doing  mischief  lo  the  Indians/'  notwithstanding  bis  protestations  of  juilice 
to  them. 

t  History  of  KeuMbonk  Port.  121. 
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pursuing  their  arduous  employment  on  a  branch  of  the  Pemigewaset,  called 
Baker's  River,  in  what  is  since  Rumney,  when  suddenly  they  were  surprised 
by  ten  Indians  under  the  famous  Adwn^  who  at  this  time  was  known  by  the 
lume  of  Captain  Moses.  The  whites  had,  but  little  while  before,  discovered 
traces  of  Indians,  and  had  become  alarmed,  and  were  determined  to  leave 
their  position.  Accordingly,  John  StaHc  went  out  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  collect  their  traps,  and  while  thus  separated  from  his  com(muious,  was 
^nade  prisoner.  As  soon  as  he  was  secured,  he  was  ordered  to  direct  them 
to  his  friends.  This  he  undertook  to  do,  but  purposely  led  them  two  miles 
farther  from  them,  hoping  that,  by  some  means,  they  might  take  the  alarm  ^ 
and  escape ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ended  so.  They  seem  not  to  liave  im- 
agined tliat  Johi  was  taken  by  Indians,  and  soon  began  to  shoot  off  their 
guns  to  direct  him  where  they  were.  This  also  directed  the  Indians,  and 
they  immediately  proceeded  down  the  river,  beyond  the  whites,  and  taking  a 
station,  waylaid  them  as  they  came  down.  All  that  had  now  passed  had  not 
taken  up  much  time,  tor  about  sunrise  the  party  appeared,  two  in  a  boat,  fft(- 
iiam  Stark  and  Stinsofif  and  Eastman  on  the  shore,  who  next  fell  into  the  In- 
dians' hands.  They  now  ordered  John  to  hail  his  friends  m  tlie  boat,  to  decoy 
them  to  the  shore;  but,  with  a  boldness  characteristic  of  great  minds,  ho 
called  to  them,  and  instead  of  requesting  them  to  land,  told  them  he  was 
taken,  and  ordered  them  to  save  themselves  by  pulling  to  the  op{K>site  shore. 
They  pulled  accordingly,  and  were  quickly  fired  upon  by  four  of  the  Indians, 
whose  guns  were  lotuled.  Like  a  truly  heroic  spirit,  without  regarding  tlie 
risk  he  ran,  at  the  moment  of  the  shot  John  knocked  up  tv/o  oi'  the  Indians' 
guns,  and  repeated  the  manoeuvre  when  the  rest  of  the  party  fired  a  second 
voUev.  He  then  hallooed  to  his  brother  in  the  boat  to  (!y  witli  all  his  might, 
for  all  the  guns  were  discharged.  He  did  so  successfully ;  regained  the  shore 
and  escaped.  Poor  Stinson  was  killed,  cmd  the  boat  and  oars  were  pierced 
with  bullets.  John  was  sorely  beaten  and  ill  used  at  first,  for  the  liberties  he 
liad  taken  in  giving  their  shots  a  false  direction ;  but  they  ailerwards  used 
liim  kindly. 

The  whites  had  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  furs,  of  which  the  In- 
dians possessed  themselves,  and  commenced  their  retreat  They  made  a 
atop  at  Lower  Coos,  about  the  present  vicinity  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  where  they 
had  lefl  two  of  their  party  to  prepare  provisions  against  their  return.  After 
one  night's  stay  here  they  proceeded  to  Upper  Coos.  From  this  place  Cap- 
tain Jkhses  despatched  three  of  his  men  with  Eastman  to  St  Francis,  while 
the  rost  of  the  company  hunted  on  a  small  stream  in  that  neighborhood. 
Stark  was  meantime  closely  watched,  and  every  night  confined.  They  al- 
lowed him  to  hunt,  and  he,  having  shot  one  beaver  and  caught  another  in  a 
trap,  was  approbated  by  a  present  of  their  skins. 

At  length,  on  the  9  of  July,  Captain  Moses  returned  with  his  prisoner  to  St 
Frani'is.  Here  tlie  two  captives  were  compelled  to  run  the  gantlet  East 
man  fared  hard  in  that  business ;  but  Stark,  understanding  Indian  play  better  s 
seized  a  club  from  an  Indian  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  ranks  through  whicl 
he  was  to  run,  and  laid  it  about  him  with  such  force,  that  running  the  gant- 
let was  wholly  on  the  part  of  the  Indians ;  for  they  were  glad  to  escape  and 
leave  the  ground  to  him,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  old  £idians,  who  were 
seated  at  a  distance  to  witness  the  sport 

Fortunately,  Stark  and  Eastman^s  captivity  was  not  a  long  one.  In  about 
six  weeks  from  Stark^s  arrival  at  St  Francis,  there  arrived  Captain  Stevens,  of 
Na  Four,  and  Mr.  WhedwriM,  of  Boston,  in  search  of  some  captives,  who 
had  been  taken  from  Massachusetts,  and  not  finding  any,  redeemed  iStoib  and 
Eastman,  who  arrived  home,  by  way  of  Albany,  in  August  following.  The 
same  Indians  accompanied  them  to  Albany,  where  they  sold  the  finrs  they 
bad  taken  firom  them,  to  the  amoimt  of  £560,  old  tenor.  Stark  paid  for  his 
ransom  103  dollars,  and  Eastman  60  dollars.  The  names  of  two  others  of  the 
Indians  who  did  this  mischief^  were  FYancis  TKtigaw,  and  Peer,  a  young  chief, 
each  of  whom  has  been  mentioned  as  chief  in  the  capture ;  but  it  is  not 
materiaL 

M  the  treaty  of  1727,  which  the  preceding  relation  required  us  to  notice, 
J  ention  was  made  by  the  chiefs,  i**  *hat  treaty,  of  a  great  many  Indians,  and 
..9  W 
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'f:«ong  othera,  of  one  of  conaderable  note,  of  iHioin  we  btKre  belbn*  said 
tfotnem'tnc,  ii^  indeed,  be  be  the  nine,  namely,  Sabati$.  Tbia  Indian  bad  pre- 
rioualy,  tbougb  perbape  not  long  before  tb^t  treaty,  witb  otben,  taken  many 
captiTeB  in  tMir  depredations  on  tbe  Fjiriish  fitmtiera.  At  tbis  time  be  was 
Jirmg  at  Sl  Franeis  in  Canadq,  and  bad  two  captirea  witb  bim;  but  tbeir 
>  names  we  cannot  learn.  He  was  of  a  bloody  disposition,  and  tbe  act  whicb 
terminated  bis  career  was  by  a  band  not  leas  bloody,  tboncb,  perbaps,  more 
neceasarily  so.  We  bave,  on  anotber  occasion,  and  m  anotber  work,t  related 
tbe  circomstances  of  it,  uid  shall  therefore  pass  it  over  here.  He  was  killed 
ID  1753,  and  we  have  before  expressed  tbe  opinion  that  be  was  the  fother  of 
bim  brought  away  a  captive  from  St  Francis  by  Captain  Bogen  in  1750,  and 
who  in  1^5  followed  the  fortunes  of  Arnold's  expedition  against  Quebec. 

As  noted  an  exploit  as  we  have  passed  over  m  our  bifltorr  is  that  which 
'"as  enacted  at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  in  tbe  year  1755.  If  Philip,  the  leader  of  tbe 
Indians  on  that  occasion,  be  the  same  mat  we  have  before  given  some  account 
iti,  bis  patriotism  as  weU  as  his  courage  must  have  unde^one  an  important 
change ;  but  as  we  cannot  settle  that  matter  to  tbe  aatisftction  of  tbe  critical 
antiquary  without  spending  more  time  than  we  shall  get  credit  for,  we  will 
relate  the  affidr  at  Wa]iK>le  as  we  have  heard  iL 

One  John  Kiibum  had  settled  at  that  place  in  1749,  and  though  for  beycmd 
any  othrar  settlement,  and  frequently  watched,  and  sometimes  annoyed  by  die 
Indians,  yet  no  hostile  act  was  attempted  upon  bim  until  1755.  When  it  be- 
came certain  that  war  would  soon  begin  between  England  and  France,  meas- 
iu-es  were  taken  by  General  SkurUjf  to  warn  the  settkrs  along  the  extensive 
frontier  of  New  England  of  the  approaching  calamity.  But  the  Indians  seem 
^o  have  known  or  expected  it  sooner  than  the  Engush,  for  before  the  latter 
had  received  word  from  General  Skai^,  the  cunning  PkHipy  in  the  capacity 
of  a  spy,  had  visited  every  principal  settlement,  under  the  pretence  of  trading 
for  flints  and  other  hunting  mumtions,  all  along  the  Connecticut  River;  and 
it  was  not  until  two  Indians,  employed  by  Gei^ral  Skaiof^  had  informed  the 
settlers  that  400  or  500  Indians  were  preparing  in  Canada  to  make  a  descent 
upon  them,  that  PkUip^t  expedition  for  trade  was  understood  in  its  real  char- 
acter. 

IStiiwm  lived  in  a  good  garrison-house,  and  on  the  day  Philip  appeared 
against  it  with  some  300  Indians,  he,  with  three  other  men,  were  at  work 
some  distance  fit>m  it ;  but  keeping  a  good  watch,  the  Indians  were  discov- 
ered in  time  to  aflbrd  them  sufficient  opportunity  to  regain  the  garrison  with- 
out molestation.  The  timely  discovery  was  made  about  mid-day,  August  17, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  afrer,  they  were  surrounded  by  V^  fierce  war- 
riors, flushed  with  confidence  of  an  easy  and  speedy  victory ;  the  remainder 
of  the  Indians  forming  an  ambush  of  reserve  at  the  mouth  of  Cold  River 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  garrison. 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  endeavored  to  cut  ofi*  Colonel  BeUotPS,  who,  with 
30  men,  was  milling  about  a  mile  east  of  Kiibum^s;  but  in  this  he  was  i'oiJcd 
by  a  masterly  manoeuvre  of  the  colonel.  His  men  were  returning  from  the 
mill,  each  with  a  bag  of  meal  upon  his  back,  when  his  dogs  by  their  gix>wliug 
gave  timely  notice  of  the  neighborhood  of  an  enemy,  and  the  thoughts  of  an 
ambush  at  the  same  moment  passed  through  his  mind:  he  as  soon  knew 
what  to  do.  He  ordered  his  men  to  throw  ofl*  their  bags,  advance  to  a  cer- 
tain eminence  over  which  their  path  lay,  and  about  which  he  doubted  not  tlie 
Indians  were  prepared  for  him.  The  ground  contiguous  was  covered  with 
high  sweet  fom.  Up  to  these  BeUoum  and  his  men  crawled,  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  enemy.  They  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed  at  the 
discovery,  sprung  upon  their  feet,  and  giving  a  tremenaous  whoop,  after  the 
manner  of  their  adversary,  dropped  down  again  the  same  instant  The  In- 
dians at  the  very  moment  rose  up,  forming  a  thick  firont  across  the  path  in  a 
aemicircle.  Each  of  BeUowt^s  men  had  now  an  Indian  in  his  power ;  and 
such  was  the  efiTect  of  the  first  fire  of  these  30  men,  that  Philip  and  his  whole 
party  precipitately  retreated,  and  the  victors,  without  waiting  for  a  further 

*  Ante,  page  135,  136  of  this  Book. 

^  In  tba  Appeodix  to  my  edition  of  ChurcVt  PkUif^s  War,  &c.,  page  337. 
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display  of  tactics,  recradned  their  garrison,  not  having  one  of  their  numL»er 
killed  or  wounded.    Of  the  loss  of  the  Indians  no  mention  is  made. 

Finding  so  warm  a  reception  from  Colonel  B^lotn^  PhUipy  it  would  seem, 
as  well  as  the  colonel,  had  no  notion  of  taking  a  second  hand  at  the  same 
game,  and,  as  we  have  said,  immediately  appeared  before  KSUnsnC$  garrison, 
where  he  hoped  for  better  success.  Phiiup  was  an  old  acquaintance  hen^ 
and  approaching  the  house  as  near  as  he  could  find  a  tree  for  shelter,  callutl 
out  to  KUbumy  **  (Xd  John,  ymmg  Jokny  come  out  here.  We  give  you  good  quar^ 
kr,^  Philip  is  represented  as  of  great  stature,  and  proportionate  strength; 
and  KUbum  was  not  his  inferior.  He  answered  the  wamor  *^  with  a  voice  of 
thunder,"  that  flowed  over  the  adjacent  hills,  *<  Quarter !  you  black  rascal:* ! 
begone,  or  we'll  quarter  you." 

Thus  stood  the  affiiir  which  was  shortly  to  decide  the  fate  of  Walpolc, 
between  six  English,  four  men  and  two  women,  and  about  400  Indians,  at  the 
oommencem^t  of  the  siege.  PhUw  returned  to  his  men,  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  the  nlence  was  Intiken  by  yells  and  whoops  of  the  whole  body  of  In- 
dians, which  appeared,  as  we  have  heard  the  old  people  express  it,  "(u  thouf^h 
ail  the  devils  inhdl  had  broke  loosed*  A  furious  onset  was  now  beffun,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  roof  of  the  house  was  perforated  like  a  sieve.  As  usual  in 
their  attacks  on  garrisons,  they  employed  stratagems,  but  when  the  whole 
afternoon  was  spent,  tbev  found  they  had  made  no  impression,  but  were 
greatly  weakenea  themselves,  and  at  night  drew  o^  thus  ending  their  inglo- 
rious expedition. 

Such  deeds  could  a  few  men,  well  provided,  perform,  well  knowing  it  was 
not  numbers  that  could  save  them  in  times  of  peril,  while  many  others,  rely- 
ing upon  their  numbers,  neglecting  their  duties,  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
an  enemy  not  half  equal  to  themselves.  Klhum  had  extra  guns  in  his  house, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  cast  bullets,  and  performed  every  otlier  service  in 
their  power.  When  one  of  the  men's  pms  became  too  much  heated  to  be 
used  with  safety,  a  woman  exchanged  it  for  another,  so  that  every  man  wus 
every  moment  at  his  place.  When  their  lead  began  to  grow  short,  blankets 
were  suspended  in  the  roof,  to  catch  the  balls  of  Uie  enemy,  with  good  suc- 
cess; and  thus  many  of  the  Indians  fell  by  their  own  bullets !  To  use  their 
powder  without  loss  of  time,  they  poured  it  into  hats,  which  were  placed  close 
at  hand ;  by  such  means  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up,  which  probably  de- 
ceived the  Indians  in  regard  to  their  numbers.  They  foimd  time,  before 
drawing  ofi^  to  kill  all  the  cattle,  bum  and  destroy  all  the  huv  and  grain  be- 
longing to  the  settlement ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  as  nothing,  scarcely  to 
be  considered  towards  the  price  of  their  deliverance.  We  do  not  learn  as  it 
was  ever  known  to  the  English  what  the  loss  of  the  Indians  was ;  *  but  the 
garrison  lost  Mr.  Peak,  who,  exposing  himself  too  much  before  a  port-hole, 
was  shot  in  the  hip.  The  woimd  would  probably  have  been  cured  if  good 
surgical  aid  could  nave  been  had ;  but  it  proved  mortal  in  five  days  after  the 
hatue.  Each  of  these  men,  Kilbym  and  Peak,  had  a  son  with  them  in  tlie 
oarrison;  and  such  was  the  force  opposed  to  that  array  of  Indians !  John 
KtLBiTiiN  lived  to  be  85  vears  of  age,  and  died  on  the  8  April,  1789,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  Walpole  buryin^-ground.  The  son  (Jokn\  attained  the  same 
age,  and  died  at  his  residence,  m  Shrewsbury,  Vt,  in  183^t 

Only  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  there  arrived  at  Cambridge, 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Americans,  a  deputation  from  the  Penobscot  Indians, 
of  whom  the  celebrated  Orono  was  chief.  An  order  was  passed  for  their 
entertainment  while  there,  and  <*  for  their  return  home."  They  came  to  ten- 
der their  services  to  the  Ajuericans  in  the  war  now  begun,  wmch  was  done 
by  Orono,  in  a  speech  to  a  committee  of  the  provincial  congress,  on  the  21 
June,  1775.  "In  behalf  of  the  whole  Penobscot  tribe,"  the  chief  said,  if  the 
grievances  under  which  his  people  labored  were  removed,  they  would  aid 
with  their  whole  force  to  defend  the  country.  Tliose  grievances  were  briefly 
stated,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  trespasses  by  the  whitei  u)ioti  Uiei/  tinrl  r 

*  Kilbwmf  during  the  engagement,  bad  a  deliberate  shot  at  a  bjgo  Indian,  Mrhom  be  ta  ^ 
fiUl,  and  be  believed  it  was  FinUp  himself. 
f  Chiefly  from  the  Colt,  N,  Hisi,  8oe.  ii.  52^-58. 
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lands,  cheating  them  in  trade,  &c  The  committee  retur*}»/!  an  aflfeTtionafQ 
address ;  and  although  the  groans  of  the  dying,  firom  the  late  terrible  field  <if 
battle,  were  sounding  in  their  ears,  they  say  nothW  ahout  engaging  the  Indiana 
in  the  war,  but  assiued  them  that  **a8  80<m  as  they  could  take  breath  from 
their  present  fight,^  their  complaints  should  receive  attention.  Some  of  the 
Peiinbecots  did  eventually  engage  in  the  war,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of 
thenu 

We  liave  said  before,*  upon  authority  which  will  generslly  be  received, 
that  Aialams  and  SahaHs  were  the  first  Indians  employed  by  the  Americans 
iu  the  revolution,  and  we  see  no  reason  yet  to  form  a  difierent  opinion,  al- 
though our  attention  has  been  called  again  to  the  subiect,t  and  some  facts 
Ptated  for  our  consideration,  which  have  elicited  forther  investigations  and 
rxirapahsoDS,  of  which  the  following  is  the  re8ult4  Of  a  chief  luuned  iStimi- 
sen,  or  Suxukcat,  well  known  on  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  latter 
French  wars,  we  have  before  given  some  notice ;  §  at  that  time,  or  about  the 
close  of  those  wars,  he  retired  to  St  Francis.  When  the  revolution  began,  he 
seems  to  have  decided  on  taking  the  part  of  the  Americans ;  and  with  a  few 
followers  marched  to  Kennebc^  anid  with  some  of  the  Norridgewoks  ren- 
dezvoused at  Cobboasee,  now  Gardiner,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ColNM)sseeconta 
River.  Over  the  Norridcewoks,  or  Peauawkets,  or  some  of  both,  was  a  chief^ 
named  Paul  HigftHiy  who,  though  a  white  man,  had  Uved  so  long  among  In- 
dians, that  to  all  mtents  he  was  one  of  them.  He  was  bom  at  Berwick,  but 
had  been  taken  captive  when  quite  young,  and  spent  most  of  his  days  with 
them.  This  company  set  out  for  (Jambridge,  the  head  Quarters  of  General 
ffoMngiotty  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1775,  under  the  directicm  of  one 
Htuben  Cokum.  There  were  20  or  90  of  them,  «  and  they  were  rowed  down 
in  canoes  to  Merrymeeting  Bay  by  their  squaws;"  here  they  left  them,  and 
proceeded  to  Cambridge  on  foot,  Vliere  they  arrived  about  the  13  August | 
They  tendered  their  services  to  the  general,  who  gave  them  all  the  encour- 
agement he  could,  consistently,  but  evidently  advi^  them  to  remain  neu- 
tral^ Swuhan  said  half  of  fajs  tribe  was  ready  to  join  the  Americans,  and 
that  four  or  five  other  tribes  stood  ready,  if  wanted,  and  that  the  Canadians 
were  in  favor  of  the  Americans  also ;  and  this  was  the  general  opinion,  and 
corresponds  with  ac<5ounts  given  by  intelligent  settlers  on  the  firontiers. 
They  say,  *^  We  have  had  positive  accounts  ^m  many  of  die  Indian  tribes, 
who  have  been  applied  to  by  Governor  CarUUm  to  distress  the  settlements  - 
but  they  say  they  have  no  ofience  fit>m  the  people,  and  will  not  make  war  on 
them.  The  French,  too,  say  it  is  a  war  of  our  own  raising,  and  they  will 
have  no  part  in  it"**    We  hear  no  more  of  iStMidWm. 

Of  AssACAMBuiT,  au  extended  account  has  been  given,tt  and  we  should 
not  again  recur  to  him,  but  to  correct  the  statement,  tlmt  ^nothing  was  heard 
of  him  fit>m  1708  to  the  time  of  his  death."  We  have  once  found  that  in 
1714,  he  was  at  Portsnoouth,  upon  a  fiiendly  visit  with  several  other  Indians. 
On  the  10  Mav  of  that  year,  as  the  Indians  were  about  to  leave  the  place. 
^  the  council  of  N.  H.  ordered  their  treasurer  to  furnish  him  and  his  compan 
ions  with  necessary  provisions  and  liquors  to  carry  them  to  their  severa 
hahitalionflL" 

*  Page  196,  ante,  of  this  Book. 

f  In  a  polite  and  obliging  manner,  by  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Bartlktt,  of  Little  FaHs.  N.  Y 

t  As  early  as  Mav  \§ih,  1775,  the  proviocial  congress  of  MasaaefaoteUs  "  VoUd,  That 
PapCain  Jolin  Lane  nave  ealirting  papers  delivered  to  Um,  for  raising  a  conpaay  of  Ib- 
diaus  at  the  e^istward.'' 

«  Cols.  N.  H.  Soc..  ill  76  7. 

I  MS.  eoaimunicaiion  of  Rxv.  W.  S.  Babtlett. 

IT  BotU^  L  228. 

*•  Almorn'M  Remembrancer,  i.  147—148. 

tt  Book  UI.  p.  139—141. 
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BOOK   IV. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  fflSTORY  OF   THE  SOUTHERN 

INDIANS. 


*  I  will  go  to  mj  tent,  and  lie  down  in  dtiptir ; 
I  will  (mint  me  with  blaek,  end  will  aerer  hit  hair ; 
I  will  sit  on  the  shore  wliere  Um  liorrieane  blowa, 
And  reveal  to  the  God  of  tlie  tempest  my  woes ; 
I  will  weep  for  a  season,  on  bitterness  fed, 
For  mj  kindred  are  gone  to  IIm  mounds  of  the  dead ; 
Bat  they  died  not  by  hunger,  or  wasting  decay : 
The  steel  of  the  white  man  hath  swept  them  away.*' 

Ajroirmons. 


CHAPTER  L 

PreUminanf  observations  respecting  tko  country  of  Ae  southern  /niiiafw— Wiroih a, 
the  first  Virginia  ehirf  kmnon  to  the  EngUMr^Destroys  the  first  colony  settled 
there — Menatonon — Skiko — Ensehorx — Second  colony  abandons  the  country — 
Tobacco  first  carried  to  England  by  them — Curious  account  of  prejudices  against  it 
— GiiAHGAREMEO — His  kindncsscs — His  family — His  death — Powhatan — Boun- 
daries cfhiscountry — Surprises  the  Payankatanks — Captain  Smith  fights  his  people 
— Opekamkanough  takes  Smith  vrisoner — The  particulars  of  that  affair — He  marches 
him  about  the  country — Takes  iUfn,  at  len^y  to  PouihaUtn^  who  condemns  him  to  be. 
put  to  death — Smitlirs  life  sated  at  the  tntercession  of  Pocahontas — Insolence  of 
Powhatan  increased  bu  Jrewport'sfoUy^Smith  brings  him  to  terms—A  crown  sent 
over  to  him  from  England — Is  crowned  emperor — Speech — Uses  every  stratagem  to 
loll  Smith—Is  bailed  in  every  attempt — Smth  visits  him — Speeches— Poauumtas 
ag'oiu  saves  Smith  and   his  comrades  from  being  murdered   by  her  father — 

TOMOCOMO. 

The  difficulty  of  ri^ly  partitioning  between  the  southern  nations  and  the 
Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  can  easily  be  seen  by  all  such  as  have  but  very 
partially  taken  a  survey  of  them,  and  considered  their  wandering  habits. 
Therefore,  should  we,  in  this  book,  not  always  assign  a  sachem  to  his  originnl 
fhmily  or  nation,  we  can  only  plead  in  excuse,  that  we  have  ffone  accoraing 
to  our  best  information.  But  we  have  endeavored  to  draw  a  kind  of  natural 
boundary  between  the  above-mentioned  nations,  distinguishing  those  people 
lieyond  me  Chesapeake  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  as  the  southern  Indians, 
an^  tfaoae  between  that  boundary  and  the  Hudson,  by  the  name  Iroquois. 
To  their  respective  territories  inland,  we  shall  not,  nor  is  it  necessaiy  to,  fix 
bounds,  in  our  present  business.  We  are  aware  that  some  writers  suppose 
that  all  the  Indnns,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson,  and 
even  to  the  Connecticut,  were  originally  of  the  same  stock.  If  this  were  tiie 
case,  the  period  is  so  remote  when  they  spread  themselves  over  the  country, 
that  these  great  natural  divisions  had  long  since  caused  quite  a  dbSerence  in 
the  inhabitants  which  they  separated;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  noticing 
them  according  to  our  plan. 
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It  is  said  that  the  territory  from  the  sea-coast  to  ttie  River  Alleghany,  and 
from  the  most  southern  waters  of  James  River  up  to  Patuxent,  in  the  state 
of  Maryland,  was  inhabited  by  three  different  nations,  and  that  the  language 
of  each  differed  essentially  from  the  others.  The  English  called  these 
nations  by  the  names  PowhaUms,  Manakoacs^  and  Monacana;  these  were  the 
Tuscaronis.  The  Powhatans  were  the  most  powerAil,  and  consisted  ot 
several  tribes,  or  communities,  who  possessed  the  country  from  the  sea-coa.Hl 
to  the  fulls  of  the  rivers.* 

To  give  a  tolerable  catalogue  of  tlie  names  of  the  various  nations  of 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi,  would  far  exceed  oi:r 
plan.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  to  notice  the  chiefs  of  such  of  those  nations 
*is  are  distinguished  in  history,  pointing  out,  by  the  way,  their  localities,  and 
wnLUfver  shall  appear  necessory  in  way  of  elucidation,  as  we  pass,  and  as  we 
have  done  in  the  preceding  books. 

WiNoiNA  was  first  known  to  the  Endish  voyagers  Anddas  and  Bdriotr, 
who  landed  in  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1584,  upon  an  island  called,  by  the 
Indians,  fVokokoru  They  saw  none  of  the  natives  until  the  third  day,  when 
three  were  observed  in  a  canoe.  One  of  them  got  on  shore,  and  the  English 
went  to  him.  He  showed  no  signs  of  fear,  **but  spoke  much  to  them,"  then 
went  boldly  on  board  the  vessels.  Ailer  they  had  given  him  a  shirt,  hai; 
wine,  and  some  meat,  **he  went  away,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  had  loaded  his 
canoe  with  fish,"  which  he  immediately  brought,  and  gave  to  the  English. 

fVinginOy  at  this  time,  was  confined  to  his  c^in  from  woimds  he  had  lately 
received  in  battle,  probably  in  his  war  with  Pioanaami,  a  desperate  and  bloody 
chief. 

U[K>n  the  death  of  Granganemeo^  in  1585,  FFmeina  changed  his  name  to 
Pemissaparu  He  never  had  much  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  English, 
ind  to  nim  was  mainlv  attributed  the  breaking  up  of  the  first  colony  which 
settled  in  Virginia 

Ii;  was  upon  tne  return  to  England  of  the  Captains  AmidoM  and  Barhw^ 
from  the  country  of  ffinginOj  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  fit>m  the  wonderful 
accounts  of  that  fruitful  and  delightful  place,  named  it,  out  of  respect  to 
herself  Virginia ;  she  being  called  the  vii^in  queen,  firom  her  living  unmar- 
ried. But,  with  more  honor  to  her,  some  nave  said,  ^  Because  it  stiU  seemed 
to  retain  the  virgin  purity  and  plenty  of  the  first  creation,  and  the  people 
their  primitive  innocencv  of  life  and  manners."  f  fFaUar  referred  to  this 
country  when  he  wrote  this : — 

''  So  sweet  the  air,  so  moderate  the  elime, 
None  sickly  lives,  or  dies  before  his  time. 
Heav'n  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  eartli  uncorst, 
To  show  bow  all  things  were  ereated  first." 

Sir  Richard  GrtenvH,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain,  next  intruded  himsell 
upon  the  shores  of  Wingvna,  It  was  he  who  conmfiitted  the  first  outrage 
ujion  the  natives,  which  occasioned  the  breaking  up  of  the  colony  which  he 
left  behind  him.  He  made  but  one  short  excursion  into  the  country,  dtuing 
which,  by  foolishly  exposing  his  commodities,  some  native  took  from  him  n 
silver  cup,  to  ret;eYure  the  loss  of  which^  a  town  was  burned.  He  left  106 
men,  who  seated  themselves  upon  the  island  of  Roanoke.  Ralph  Lanty  a 
military  character  of  note,  vnis  governor,  and  Captain  Philip  wimuias,  lieutenant- 
^[ovemor  of  this  colony.  They  made  various  excursions  about  the  cotmtry, 
m  hopes  of  discovering  mines  of  precious  metals;  in  which  they  were  a  long 
time  duped  by  the  Indians,  for  their  ill  conduct  towards  them,  m  compelling 
them  to  pilot  them  about  Wingvna  bore,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  provoca- 
tions of  the  intruders,  imtil  the  death  of  the  old  chief  Enacnort,  his  father. 
Under  pretence  of  honoring  his  fiineral,  he  assembled  1800  of  his  people, 
with  the  intention,  as  the  English  say,  of  destroying  them.  They,  therefore, 
upon  the  information  of  Skiko,  son  of^die  chief  MEifATONON,!  fell  upon  them, 
and,  after  killing  five  or  six,  the  rest  made  their  escape  into  the  woods.    Thiij 

*  From  a  eommunication  of  Secretary  Tlba^Mon  to  Ur.  Jefferson,  and  appended  to  the 
Notes  on  Virginia,  ed.  of  1801. 
t  Stitk,  11.  t  ^SMAeaOs  him  Ibe  '<  lame  king  oT  Moratoc." 
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was  done  upon  the  island  where  Wingma  lived,  and  the  English  first  seized 
upon  the  boats  of  his  visitants,  to  prevent  their  escape  fix>m  the  island^  with 
the  intention,  no'  doubt,  of  murdering  them  alL  Not  long  after,  **  fVingina 
was  entrapped  by  the  English,  and  slain,  with  eight  of  his  chief  men.** 

Menatonon  was  king  of  the  Chawonocks,  and  Okisko  of  the  Weopo- 
meokes,  ^a  powerful  nation,  possessing  all  that  countiy  from  Albemarle 
Sound  and  Chowan  River,  quite  to  the  Chesapeakes  and  our  bav."  *  At  this 
time,  Menatonon  was  lame,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  most  sensible  and  under- 
standing Indian  with  whom  the  English  were  at  first  acquainted.  It  was  he 
that  made  Lant  and  his  followers  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  mine  already 
mentioned.  "  So  eager  were  they,"  says  Mr.  Stithy  "  and  resolutely  bent  upon 
this  golden  discovery,  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  return,  as  long  as 
they  had  one  pint  of  com  a  man  left,  and  two  mastiff  dogs,  which,  being 
boiled  with  sassafras  leaves,  might  afford  them  some  sustenance  in  their  way 
back."    After  great  sufferings,  they  arrived  upon  the  coast  again. 

The  reason  why  Menatonon  deceived  the  English,  was  because  tliey  made 
him  a  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  making  discoveries. 
After  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  was  very  kind  to  them.  Two  years  after, 
when  Governor  fVkite  was  in  the  country,  they  mention  his  wife  and  child  ar 
lielon^ng  to  Croatan,  but  nothing  of  hinu 

Hlute  and  his  company  landed  at  Roanoke,  22  July,  1587,  and  sent  20  men 
to  Croatan,  on  Point  Lookout,  with  a  friendly  native  called  Manteo,  to  see 
if  any  iutelligence  could  be  had  of  a  former  colony  of  50  men  left  there  by 
Sir  Richard  GreenviL  They  learned,  fh>m  some  natives  whom  they  met,  that 
the  people  of  Dassamonpeak,  on  what  is  now  Alligator  River,  had  attacked 
them,  killed  one,  and  driven  the  others  away,  but  whither  they  had  gone 
none  could  tell.  One  of  their  present  company,  a  principal  man  of  their 
government,  had  also  been  killed  by  the  same  Indians.  This  tribe  and 
several  others  had  agreed  to  come  to  Roanoke,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
English ;  but  not  coming  according  to  appointment,  gave  the  English  an 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  for  former  injuries.  Therefore,  Captain  Stafford 
and  24  men,  with  Manteo  as  a  guide,  set  out  upon  that  business.  On  coming 
to  their  village,  **  where  seeing  them  sit  by  the  fire,  we  assaulted  them.  The 
miserable  soules  amazed,  fied  into  the  reeds,  where  one  was  shot  through, 
and  we  thought  to  have  been  fully  revenged,  but  we  were  deceived,  for  they 
were  our  firiends  come  from  Croatan  to  galher  their  com ! "  **•  Being  thus 
disappointed  of  our  purpose,  we  gathered  the  fruit  we  found  ripe,  left  the 
rest  unspoiled,  and  took  Menatonoriy  his  wife  with  her  child,  and  the  rest  with 
us  to  Roanoak."  f    But  to  retum  to  ffingiruu 

While  the  English  were  upon  the  errand  we  have  been  speaking  of,  Wiu' 
pna  pretended  to  be  their  friend,  but  deceived  them  on  every  opportunity, 
by  giving  notice  to  his  countrymen  of  their  course  and  purpose,  and  urging 
them  to  cut  them  off.  He  thought,  at  one  time,  that  the  English  were 
destroyed,  and  thereupon  scoffed  and  mocked  at  such  a  God  as  meirs,  who 
would  suffer  it  This  caused  his  father,  Ensenorty  to  join  their  enemies,  but  on 
their  retum  he  was  their  friend  again.  He,  and  many  of  his  people,  now 
believed,  say  the  voyagers,  that  **we  could  do  them  more  hurt  bemg  dead, 
t!ian  lining,  and  that,  being  an  hundred  myles  from  them,  shot,  and  struck 
Miem  sick  to  death,  and  that  when  we  die  it  is  but  for  a  time,  then  we  retum 
istain.*'  Many  of  the  chiefs  now  came  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and,  among  others,  Ensenore  was  persuaded  again  to  become  their  friend, 
'.vho,  when  they  were  in  great  straits  for  provisions,  came  and  planted  their 
fields,  and  made  wears  in  the  streams  to  catch  fish,  which  were  of  infinite 
l»enefit  to  them.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1586,  and,  says  Laney  ^  we  not 
having  one  com  till  the  next  harvest  to  sustain  us."  What  added  gready  to 
rheir  distresses,  was  the  death  of  theur  excellent  fi'iend  Ensenorey  who  died 
<2Dth  of  April  following.  The  Indians  began  anew  theur  conspiracies,  and  the 
rolony  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportimity  of  returning  to  Englandi 

*  Stith't  Virginia,  14.    By  "our  ba>  "  it  meant  Jctma  Rvoer  Bay^ 
1  8mU/^t  HisU  Virginia. 
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T>  hich  was  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  FVancU  Dr&ke^  which  touched  ihare  In  iti  wiy 
from  aD  ezpediti<m  againat  the  Spaaiarda  in  the  West  Indiee.* 

The  conduct  ofLimu  and  hia  company  io  thia  fruitleaa  attempt  to  eatabUah 
tliemselves  in  Virainja,  waa,  in  the  higheat  degree,  reprehenaime.  They  put 
to  death  some  of  me  naftivea  on  the  moat  irivoloua  cnargea,  and  no  wonder 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  cound^y,  aa  thev  ought  to  ba?e  been.t  While 
they  were  there,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tobacco^  and,  taiung 
it  to  Eugland,  its  introduction  into  general  use  soon  rendered  it  a  great  article 
of  commerce.  And  here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  notice  how  many  different 
persons  have  bad  the  credit,  or,  perhapa,  I  should  aay  diacndU^  of  introducing 
this  « Indian  weed"  into  England ;  as,  Sir  IVancit  Drake^  Sir  Waitar  RaUgk, 
Ralph  Lane,  and  some  othera  Now,  aa  aome  writer  obsmrea,  the  reader  may 
father  it  upon  whom  he  pleaaea,  aa  it  is  evident  Sir  jFVofidf  Ihake  took  RoUm 
Lane  and  tobacco  both  together  into  En^and :  and  no  one  will  dispute  ttte 
agency  of  the  gallant  knight,  Sir  WaUer  KaUghf  for  he  aent  out  Lane  in  his 
employ.  Mr.  Mn  Jo$9dyr^  in  hia  <^  Two  Voyages  to  N.  England,"  baa  this 
passage :  *^  Others  will  nave  tobacco  to  be  firat  brought  into  England  from 
rem,  by  Sir  Frandi  Drakes  marinera." 

There  were  many  who  affected  a  violent  disgust  towarda  the  use  of  tobac* 
CO ;  the  most  conspicuous  was  King  /oaiea,  whoae  mind  seems  to  have  been 
just  weak  enough  to  fight  windmilla.  He  even  wrote  a  book  denouncing  ita 
•jse  in  the  severest  terms  he  could  conrunand.  It  grew  spontaneoualy  in  Win- 
gandacoa,  (Virginia,)  and  the  natives  called  it  Uppowoc.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  cafled  tobacco  from  the  island  IVfogOy  but  this  derivation  is  much 
questioned.! 

Gramoanemeo  was  a  chief  very  favorably  spoken  o£  As  soon  as  the  arrival 
of  the  English  was  made  known  to  him,  he  visited  them  with  about  40  of  his 
men,  who  were  very  civil,  and  of  a  remarkably  robust  and  fine  appearance. 
When  they  had  left  their  boat,  and  came  upon  the  ahore  near  the  ship, 
Grantranemeo  spread  a  mat  and  aat  down  upon  it  The  Englidi  went  to  him 
armed,  but  he  discovered  no  fear,  and  invited  them  to  sit  down ;  after  which 
he  peribrmed  some  tokens  of  friendship ;  then  making  a  speech  to  them,  they 
presented  him  with  some  tovs.  None  but  four  of  bis  people  spoke  a  word, 
or  sat  down,  but  maintained  the  most  perfect  silence.  On  bema  shown  a 
pewter  dish,  he  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  purchased  it  with  20  deer- 
skins, which  were  worth,  in  England,  one  hundred  ahillings  sterling! !  The 
dish  be  used  as  an  ornament,  making  a  hole  through  it,  and  wearing  it  about 
his  neck.  While  here,  the  English  entertained  him,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  on  board  their  ship.  His  wife  had  in  her  ears  bracelets  of  pearl, 
which  reached  to  her  middle.  Shortly  afler,  many  of  the  people  came  out  of 
the  country  to  trade,  **  but  when  ChanganemM  was  present,  none  durst  trade 
but  himself,  and  them  that  wore  red  copper  on  then:  heada  as  he  did."  He 
was  remarkably  exact  in  keeping  his  promise,  ^  for  oft  we  trusted  him,  and 
he  would  come  within  his  day  to  keep  bis  word."  And  these  voyagers  further 
report,  that  <*conm]only  he  sent  them  every  day  a  brace  of  bucks,  conies, 
hares,  and  fish,  and  sometimes  melons,  wahiuta,  cuc/umbers,  pease,  and  divers 
roots." 

In  their  wanderings.  Captain  Amidas  and  seven  others  visited  the  island  of 
Roanoake,  where  they  found  the  fiunily  of  Granganemeo  Kving  in  great  com- 
fort and  plenty,  in  a  little  town  of  nine  houses.  The  chief  was  not  at  home, 
**  but  his  wife  entertained  them  with  wonderful  courtesy  and  kindness.  She 
made  some  of  her  people  draw  their  boat  up,  to  prevent  its  being  injured  by 
the  beatinff  of  the  surge ;  some  she  ordered  to  oring  them  ashore  on  their 
backs,  and  others  to  cairy  their  oars  to  the  house,  for  fear  of  being  stole. 
When  they  came  into  the  house,  she  t€>ok  off  their  cloathes  and  stockings, 
and  washed  them,  as  likewise  their  feet  in  warm  water.  When  their  dinner 
i\  as  ready,  they  were  conducted  into  an  inner  room,  (for  there  were  €[ve  io 

*  Relation  of  Lane,  printed  m  8mit/^9  VirgiDia. 

t  Herrioft  Observattont.  (one  odjon^t  company.)  priatail  'a  Smith, 

t  Stith't  Hist.  Virginia,  19.— See  Book  U.  Chap.  u. 
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the  house,  divided  by  mats,)  wbere  they  found  honuny,*  boiled  veEdsou,  and 
roasted  fish ;  and,  as  a  desert,  mdoDS^  boiled  roots,  and  firuits  of  various  sorts. 
While  they  w^«  at  meat,  two  or  three  of  her  men  came  in  with  their  bows 
i»nd  arrows,  which  made  the  English  take  to  their  arms.  But  she,  perceiving 
their  distrust,  ordered  their  bows  and  arrows  to  be  bn^eo,  and  themselves  to 
be  beaten  out  of  the  gate.  In  the  evening,  the  English  returned  to  dieir  boat ; 
and,  putting  a  little  off  firom  shore,  lay  at  anchor ;  at  which  she  was  much 
concerned,  and  brought  their  supper,  half  boiled,  pots  and  all  to  the  shore: 
and,  seeing  their  jealousy,  she  oitlered  several  men,  and  90  women,  to  sit  ali 
night  upon  the  shore,  as  a  guard ;  and  sent  five  mats  to  cover  them  firom  die 
weather."  f  Well  hath  the  poet  demanded,  *^  Call  ye  them  savage  ?  "  If  tt:<i 
wife  of  GrmtganeiMo  was  sava^  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  teriii, 
where  shall  we  look  for  civilization  ? 

SirA  GrtenxU^  having  arrived  on  the  coast  in  1585,  anchored  off  the  islainl 
Wokokon,  26  May,  and,  by  means  of  JMotiteo,  had  some  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants.  At  Hatteras,  where  they  staid  a  short  time,  soon  after,  Gran- 
ganeauoj  vtitb  ManUo,  went  on  board  their  ships.  This  was  the  last  visit  he 
made  to  the  English,  for  he  died  very  soon  after. 

This  must  close  our  account  of  the  excellent  lamily  of  Onmganaiuo^  and 
woidd  that  the  accotmt  of  the  English  would  balance  as  wel],-^but  they  exhibit 
their  ovni, — and  one  item  noore  nom  it,  and  we  close  the  comparison.  For  a 
small  kettle  they  took  50  skins,  worth  in  England  £13  lOs.  sterling.) 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  interesting  article  in  Virginia  history. 
Powhatan  was,  of  all  the  chie&  of  his  age,  tl^  most  fiunous  in  the  reffioiia 
of  Virginia.  The  English  supposed,  at  m«t,  that  his  vras  the  name  of  tlie 
country;  a  common  error,  as  we  have  seen  in  several  cases  in  the  previous 
books  of  our  biograi^y,  but,  in  this  case,  unlike  the  others,  the  error  pre- 
vailed, and  a  part  of  his  people,  ever  after  the  settlement  erf*  the  Enfflish,  were 
called  the  Powhakms.  A  great  river,  nnce  called  the  JameSy  and  a  bay  re- 
ceived his  name  also.  §  He  had  three  brothers,  OpUchepanj  Opdumkanoughy 
and  Catatanughj  and  two  sisters.  His  principal  residence  was  at  a  place 
called  fFenwocamoco,  when  the  English  came  into  the  country ;  which  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  Toi^  River,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Queen's  Creek,  ancF  about  25  miles  below  the 
fork  of  the  river.  J  He  lived  here  until  the  Endish  began  to  intrudo  them- 
selves into^  his  vicmiQr,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Orakakes. 

Poiphatan  was  not  his  Indian  name,  or  rather  original  name;  that  was 
ffahuntonacock.  He  is  described  as  tall  and  well-proportioned — bearing  an 
aspect  of  sadness— exceedingly  vigorous,  and  possessmg  a  body  capable  of 
sustaining  great  hardships.  He  was,  in  1607,  about  60  years  of  age,  and  his 
hair  was  considerably  gray,  which  gave  him  a  majestic  appearance.  At  his 
residence,  he  had  a  kmd  of  wooden  form  to  sit  upon,  and  his  ornamental 
robe  was  of  raccoon  skins,  and  his  head-dress  was  composed  of  many  feath- 
ers wrought  into  a  kind  of  crown.  He  swayed  many  nations  upon  the  jpreat 
rivers  and  bays^  the  chief  of  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  originally  clauned 
only  the  places  called  Powhatan,  (since  named  Haddihaddocks,)  Arrohattocn. 
(now  Appomattox,)  Youghtanund,  Pamunky,  Mattapony,  Werowocomoco, 
and  Kiakiak ;  at  which  time,  his  chief  seat  was  at  Powhatan,  near  the  falls  of 
James  River.  But  when  he  had  extended  his  concfuests  a  ^reat  way  north, 
he  removed  to  Werowocomoco,  as  a  more  commodious  situation. 

At  the  termination  of  his  warlike  career,  the  country  upon  James  River, 
from  its  mouth  to  the  falls,  and  all  its  branches,  vras  the  boundary  of  his 
country,  southerly— and  so  across  the  country,  <^  nearly  as  high  as  the  falls  of 
^1  the  great  rivers,  over  Potowmack,  even  to  Pi^uxent,  in  Maryland,"  and 

*  "  A  food  made  of  Indiea  oorn^  or  maize,  faNeaien  and  carefully  husked,  sometbiiig  like 
urmety  in  England :  and  is  an  excellent  dish  various  ways.'' 

t  StWCf  Hist.  Virginia,  10, 11.  t  Smith't  Hist.  Virmnia. 

^  These,  according  to  Heckewelder,  Philos.  Trans.  31,  should  have  been  called  Powhatluxn, 
'*  u-hich  would  signify  the  river  of  progeny,  fruitfubess,  the  fruitful  river." 

H  About  two  miles  below  where  Richmond  now  stands.  The  farm  of  a  jrantleman  of  tfaa 
name  ^S  Mayo  included  the  site  of  a  part  of  bis  town,  in  1819.— Cos^iMr*  Virginia. 
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•ome  of  the  nations  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Chesapeake.  His  dominions 
according  to  his  law  of  succession,  did  not  ftli  to  his  children,  but  to  bis 
brotheri,  and  then  to  his  sisters,  (the  oldest  first,)  thence  to  the  heirs  of  the 
oldest ;  but  never  to  the  heirs  of  the  males. 

He  usually  kept  a  guard  of  40  or  50  of  the  most  resolute  and  well-formed 
men  about  him,  especially  when  he  a^^t;  but,  after  the  English  came  into  his 
country,  he  increased  them  to  about  200.  He  bad  as  many,  and  such  women 
as  he  pleased ;  and,  when  he  slept,  one  sat  at  his  head  and  another  at  his  feet. 
When  he  was  tired  of  any  of  his  wives,  he  bestowed  them  upon  such  of  liifi 
men  as  most  pleased  him.  Like  the  New  England  chiefs,  he  had  many  places 
where  he  passed  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  at  some  of  which  he  had  very 
spacious  wigwams,  30  or  40  yards  in  extent,  where  he  had  victuals  provide!] 
against  his  coming. 

In  1608,  he  surprised  the  people  of  Payankatank,  who  were  his  neijcrhbors 
and  subjects.  Captain  Smithy  in  the  account,  *^wnt  toiih  his  own  hand^  says, 
**  the  occasion  was  to  vs  vnknowne,  but  the  manner  was  thus."  He  sent  sev- 
eral of  his  men  to  lodge  with  them  the  niffht  on  which  he  meant  to  fidl  upon 
them ;  theU|8ecretly  surrounding  them  in  tneir  wigwams,  commenced  a  horrid 
slaughter.  They  killed  24  men,  took  ofT  their  scalps,  and,  with  the  women 
and  children  prisoners,  returned  to  the  sachem^s  village.  The  scalps  the^ 
exhibited  upon  a  line  between  two  trees,  as  a  trophy,  and  the  werwoanct  (their 
name  of  a  chief)  and  his  wife  Powhatan  made  his  servants. 

Up  to  the  year  1607,  every  attempt  to  settle  a  colony  in  Virginia  had  failed ; 
and,  at  this  time,  would  have  failed  also,  but  for  the  unexampled  perseverance 
of  one  man.  I  need  but  pronounce  the  name  of  Captain  JoHif  Smith.  The 
colony  with  which  he  came  did  not  arrive  until  the  {^ting  season  was  over; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  they  found  themselves  in  a  sufierin^  condition,  from  want 
of  suitable  provisions.  Smithy  therefore,  undertook  to  ^n  a  supply  by  traffick- 
iug  with  the  Indians  back  in  the  country,  who,  being  acouamted  with  his 
situation,  insulted  him  and  his  men  wherever  they  came ;  onering  him  but  a 
handful  of  com,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  for  a  gun  or  a  sword.  "But  seeing  by 
trade  and  courtesie  there  was  nothing  to  be  had,  he  made  bold  to  try  such 
conclusions  as  necessitie  inforced,  thou^  contrary  to  his  commission."  So 
he  fired  upon  them,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods.  He  then  marched 
to  their  village.  There  they  found  com  in  abundance,  which,  after  some 
manoeuvring,  he  succeeded  in  trading  for,  and  returned  with  a  supply  to 
Jamestown. 

Smithy  soon  afier,  proceeded  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Chikahamania. 
When  he  had  passed  up  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  for  bis  bai^  he  left  it  in  a 
wide  place,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  shore,  and  ordered  his  men  not  to  so 
on  shore  on  any  condition.  Taking  two  of  his  own  men  and  two  Indians,  he 
proceeded  to  complete  his  discovery.  As  soon  as  he  vras  gone,  his  men  went 
on  shore ;  one  was  killed,  and  the  rest  hardly  escaped.  Smith  vras  now  20 
miles  into  the  wilderness.  Opekankanotigh,  with  300  warriors,  Imving  learned, 
from  the  men  they  had  just  taken,  which  way  he  was  gone,  followed  after  him, 
and  came  upon  the  two  Englishmen  belonging  to  his  company,  and  killed 
them  both  while  asleep,  he  bemg  absent  to  shoot  some  fowls  for  provisions ; 
they  then  continued  their  pursuit  afier  him.  He  vras  not  far  from  bis  canoe, 
and  endeavored  to  retreat  to  it,  but,  being  hard  pressed,  made  a  shield  of  one 
of  his  Indians,  and,  in  this  manner,  fought  upon  the  retreat,  until  he  had  killed 
three,  and  wounded  divers  others.  Being  obliged  to  give  all  his  attention  to 
his  pursuers,  he  accidentally  fell  into  a  creek,  where  the  mud  was  so  deep  that 
he  could  not  extricate  himselfl  Even  now,  none  dared  to  lay  hands  upon  him ; 
and  those  whom  their  own  numbera  forced  nearest  to  him,  were  observed  to 
tremble  with  fear.  The  Indian  he  had  bound  to  his  arm  with  his  garters, 
doubtless  saved  him  fit)m  being  killed  by  their  arrows,  from  which,  owing  to 
his  Indian  shield,  he  received  but  very  little  hurt,  except  a  woiind  in  his 
thiffh,  though  his  clothes  were  shot  fhll  of  them. 

When  he  could  stand  no  longer  in  the  mire,  without  perisbinff  with  cold, 
he  threw  away  his  arms,  and  suffered  tliem  to  come  and  take  him.  After 
pulling  him  out  of  the  mire,  they  took  him  to  the  place  where  his  men  had 
|U8t  been  killed,  where  there  was  a  fire.    They  now  showed  Yam  kindn^ 
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robbing  his  benumbed  limbs,  and  wanning  him  by  the  fire.  He  asked  for 
their  chie^  and  OpekanJumoufrh  appeared,  to  whom  he  caye  a  small  compass. 
This  amused  them  exceedingly.  ''Much  they  marvelled  at  the  plajrinff  of  the 
fly  and  needle,  which  they  could  see  so  plainly,  and  yet  not  touch  it,  Because 
^f  the  glass  that  covered  them.  But  when  he  demonstrated,  by  that  globe-like 
iewell,  the  roundnesse  of  the  earth,  and  skies,  the  spheare  of  the  sunne,  and 
moono,  and  starres,  and  how  the  sunne  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the 
world,  contmuaUy— -the  greatnesse  of  the  land  and  sea,  the  diversity  of  the 
nations,  yarietie  of  complexions,  and  how  we  were  to  them  antipodes,  and 
many  other  such  like  matters,  they  all  stood  as  amazed  with  admiration ! " 
Yet,  notwithstanding  he  had  such  success  in  explaining  to  them  his  knowledge 
of  geography  and  astronomy,  (how  much  of  it  they  understood  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say,)  within  an  hour  after,  they  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  a  r  lultitude 
of  them  seemed  prepared  to  shoot  him.  But  when  their  bows  wtsre  bent, 
Opekankanoiigh  held  up  his  compass,  and  they  all  laid  down  their  weapons. 
Tnev  now  \m  him  to  Orapakas,  or  Orakakes,  a  temporary  seat  of  Powhatan, 
on  the  north  side  of  Chikahominy  swamp,  in  what  is  now  Gloucester  county 
on  York  river.*    Here  they  feasted  him,  and  treated  him  wdl. 

When  they  marched  him,  they  drew  themselves  up  in  a  row,  with  their 
chief  in  the  midst,  before  whom  the  guns  and  swords  they  bad  taken  from  the 
English  were  borne.  Smith  came  next,  led  by  three  great  men  hold  of  each 
arm,  and  on  each  side  six  more,  with  their  arrows  uoiched,  and  ready,  if  he 
should  attempt  to  escape.  At  the  town,  they  danced  and  sung  about  him,  and 
then  put  him  into  a  targe  house,  or  wigwam.  Here  they  kept  him  so  well, 
that  he  thought  they  were  fatting  him  to  kUI  and  eat.  They  took  him  to  a 
sick  man  to  cure  him ;  but  he  told  them  he  could  not,  unless  thev  would  let 
him  go  to  Jamestown,  and  get  something  with  which  he  could  do  it  This 
.  they  would  not  consent  to. 

The  taking  of  Jamestown  was  now  resolved  upon,  and  they  made  great 
preparations  for  it  To  this  end,  they  endeavored  to  get  Smithes  assistance, 
by  making  large  promises  of  land  and  women ;  but  he  told  them  it  could  not 
be  done,  and  described  to  them  the  great  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  in  'such 
a  manner  that  they  were  ffreatly  terrified.  With  the  idea  of  procuring  some- 
thing curious,  Smilh  prevaued  upon  some  of  them  to  go  to  Jamestown ;  which 
journey  they  perfi>rmed  in  the  most  severe  fixisnr  and  snowy  weather. "  By 
this  means,  he  gave  the  people  there  to  understand,  what  his  situation  was,  an<l 
what  was  intended  against  tnem,  by  sending  a  leaf  firom  his  pocket-book,  with 
a  few  words  written  upon  it  He  wrote,  also,  for  a  few  articles  to  be  sent, 
which  were  duly  brought  by  the  messengers.  Nothing  had  caused  such 
astonishment  as  their  bringing  the  very  articles  Smith  had  promised  them. 
That  he  could  talk  to  his  friends,  at  so  great  a  distance,  was  utteriy  incompre- 
hensible to  them. 

Being  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  destroying  Jamestown,  they  amused 
themselves  by  taking  their  captive  from  place  to  place,  in  great  pomp  and 
triumph,  and  showing  him  to  the  different  nations  of  the  dominions  of  Paw- 
baton.  They  took  him  to  Yougbtannund,  since  called  Pamunkey  River,  the 
country  over  which  Opekankanough  wns  chief,  whose  principal  residence 
was  where  the  town  or  Pamunkey  since  was ;  thence  to  the  Mattaponies, 
Piankatanks,  the  Nautaughtacunds,  on  Rappalianock,  the  Nominies,  on  the 
Patowmack  River ;  thence,  in  a  circuitous  course,  through  several  other 
nations,  back  again  to  the  residence  of  Opekankanough.  Here  they  practised 
conjurations  upon  him  for  three  successive  days ;  to  ascertain,  as  tney  said, 
whether  he  intended  them  good  or  evil.  This  proves  they  viewed  him  as  a 
kind  of  goil  A  bag  of  gunpowder  having  fidlen  into  their  hands  they  pre- 
served it  with  great  care,  thuiking  it  to  be  a  grain,  intending,  in  the  spring,  to 
plant  it,  as  they  did  corn.  He  was  here  again  feasted,  and  none  could  eat 
until  he  had  done. 

Being  now  satisfied,  having  gone  through  all  the  manoeuvres  and  pranks 
with  him  they  could  think  of^  they  proceed^  to  Powhatan.  **  Here  more  than 
200  of  those  grim  cotmiers  stood  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  been  a  monster, 

*  BancrofVM  Hist  U.  States,  i.  146. 
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til]  Powhaian  aiiil  Ins  trayne  had  put  themselves  in  their  grentest  bmreriea. 
He  was  s' atrd  liefore  a  fire,  upon  a  seat  like  a  bedstead,  having  on  a  robe  ot 
raccoon  skins,  ^  and  aO  the  tavles  hanging  by."  On  each  side  of  him  sat  i 
young  woman  ;  and  U|M>n  each  side  of  me  house  two  rows  of  men,  and  with 
as  many  women  behuid  them.  These  last  had  their  heads  and  shoulders 
painted  red — some  of  whose  heads  were  adorned  with  white  down ;  and  aboui 
their  necks  white  beads.  On  Sanih*$  being  brought  into  the  presence  of  ' 
PawkaUmy  all  present  joined  in  a  great  shout.  "The  queen  of  Apamatuck  w&^ 
appointed  to  bring  him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brought  him  a 
bunch  of  ieathern,  instead  of  a  towel,  to  dry  them."  Then,  having  feasted  him 
again,  *<  after  their  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a'  long  coMultation  was 
held,  but  the  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  were  brought  before  PowhaUm 
— then  as  many  as  could  lay  hands  on  him,  dragged  him  to  them  and  thereon 
laid  his  head,  and  being  ready,  with  their  clubs,  to  beat  out  his  brains,  Pcca- 
hontasy  the  lung's  dearest  daughter,  when  no  entreaty  could  prevail,  got  his 
head  in  her  armes,  and  laid  her  own  upon  his,  to  save  nim  from  death.** 

Powhatan  was  unable  to  resist  the  extraordinary  solicitations  and  83rmpathetir 
entreaties  of  his  kind-hearted  Utde  daughter,  aiid  thus  was  saved  the  life  of 
Ci^tain  Smith ;  a  character,  who,  without  this  astonishing  deliverance,  was 
suniciendy  renowned  for  escapes  and  adventures. 

The  old  sachem,  having  set  the  sentence  of  death  aside,  made  up  his  mind 
to  employ  SmHh  as  an  artisan ;  to  make,  for  himself^  robes,  ^oes,  bows,  arrows, 
and  pots ;  and,  for  PocahonUu^  bells,  bc^ds,  and  copper  trinkets.  P<nohaian*8 
son,  named  Mtntaquaus^  was  very  friendly  to  Smii\  and  rendered  him  many 
important  services,  as  well  after  as  during  his  captivity. 

**  Two  days  afier,  Pawkatanj  having  disguised  himself  in  the  most  fearfbllest 
manner  he  could,  caused  Captain  Smuih  to  be  brought  forth  to  a  great  house  in 
the  woods,  and  there,  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire,  to  be  left  alone.  Not  long  afler, 
from  behinde  a  mat  that  divided  the  house,  was  made  the  most  dolefbllest 
Doyse  he  ever  heard ;  then  Pavhatany  more  like  a  Devill  than  a  man,  with 
some  200  more,  as  black  as  himselfe,  came  tmto  him,  and  told  him,  now  they 
were  friends ;  and  presently  he  should  go  to  Jamestowne,  to  send  him  two 
ffreat  gunne»,  and  a  gryndestone,  for  which  he  would  give  him  the  country  of 
Capahowosick  [Capahowsick],  and  forever  esteem  him  his  sonne,  Mmiuquond. 
So  to  Jamestowne,  with  12  ffuides,  Pouihdtan  sent  him.  That  night  they 
quartered  in  the  woods,  he  still  expecting,  (as  he  had  done  all  this  lonff  time  of 
his  imprisonment,)  every  hour  to  ne  put  to  one  death  or  another."  Early  the 
next  morning,  they  came  to  the  fort  at  Jamestown.  Here  he  treated  hi- 
piides  with  the  greatest  attention  and  kindness,  and  offered  Rawhutdy  in  a 
)etmng  manner,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  litde  sport,  a  huge  mill-stone,  and  two 
demi-cnlverins,  or  nine  pound  cannons,  to  take  to  Powmdany  his  master ;  thus 
M/iUiiyc  his  engagement  to  send  him  a  ffrindstone  and  two  guns.  Thin 
liawkuTa  was  a  sachem  under  Powhatany  and  one  of  his  most  ftithful  captains, 
and  who,  it  seems,  accompanied  Smith  in  his  retwn  out  of  captivity. 

**  They  found  them  somewhat  too  heavie,  but  when  they  did  see  him  dis- 
charge them,  being  loaded  with  stonea  among  the  boughs  of  a  great  tm; 
loaded  with  isickles,  the  yce  and  branches  came  so  tumbling  down,  that  tlie 
poore  salvages  ran  away  half  dead  with  fear.  But,  at  last,  we  r^ained  some 
conference  with  them,  and  gave  them  such  toyes,  and  sent  to  Jrouihaiany  his 
women,  and  children,  such  presents,  and  gave  them  in  generaU  full  content."  * 

Potehaian  was  now  completely  in  the  English  interest,  and  almost  everx 
other  day  sent  his  daughter,  PocahontaSy  with  victuals,  to  Jamestown,  of  which 
ney  were  greatly  in  need.  Smith  had  told  Potekatan  that  a  great  chief,  which 
*va8  Captain  Aetrport,  would  arrive  fh)m  England  about  that  time,  which 
coming  to  pass  as  he  had  said,  greatly  increased  his  admiration  oi  the  wisdom 
)f  the  English,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  as  they  desired  in  every  thing,  and, 
out  for  the  vanity  and  ostentation  of  Ahijporf,  matters  would  have  gone  on 
well,  and  trade  flourished  greadv  to  their  aovantage.  But  he  lavished  so  many 
presents  upon  PotMcrton,  that  he  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  trade,  and  soon 

*  This  is  Captain  Smith*9  own  accoont,  which  I  shall  follow  minutely;  adding  occasionallj 
Gmm  Stithf  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  the  countiy. 
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bean  to  show  bis  han^tiiiesBy  \^  demanding  five  times  the  value  of  an  article, 
or  nis  contempt  for  what  was  oftered. 

By  J^ewpoffs  imprudence  and  fbUy,  what  had  cost  Smdik  so  miicb  toil  aud 
paids  to  achieye,  was  blown  away  by  a  sinde  breath  of  vanity.  Nevertheless, 
his  great  mind,  continually  exercised  in  difficult  matters,  Infoug^t  the  subtle 
chief  again  to  his  own  terms.  Himself,  with  Mwomi^  and  about  20  others, 
went  to  Poufhatan^s  residence  to  trade  with  him.  ^  Wherein  Potohatan  carried 
himself  so  proudly,  vet  discreedy,  (in  his  salvage  manner,)  as  made  us  all  to 
admire  his  natural  ffifts."  He  pretended  that  it  was  far  beneath  his  dignity  to 
trade  as  his  men  did.  Thus  his  crafl  to  obtain  from  Newport  his  goods  for 
whatever  he  pleased  to  give  m  return.  iSbit^  saw  through  Pfnohatan^s  cra^, 
and  told  J^ewpwi  how  it  would  turn  out,  but  being  determined  to  show  him- 
self as  dignified  as  the  Indian  chief,  repented  of  his  fblly,  like  too  many  others, 
when  it  was  too  late.  Smiih  was  the  mterpreter  in  the  business,  and  N'ewpwi 
the  chief.  Powhatan  made  a  speech  to  him,  when  they  were  about  to  enter 
up(m  trading.  He  said,  **  Captam  Newport^  it  is  not  agreeable  to  my  greatness, 
in  this  peddling  manner,  to  trade  for  trifles;  and  I  esteem  you  also  a  great 
werowance.  'Hierefbre,  lay  me  down  all  your  commodities  together ;  what  1 
like  I  will  take,  and  in  recompense  give  you  what  I  think  fitting  their  value.** 
Accordingly,  Neumort  gave  him  all  his  goods,  and  received  in  return  only 
about  three  bushete  of  com ;  whereas  they  expected  to  have  obtained  twenty 
liogsheads.  This  transaction  created  some  hard  thoughts  between  Smiik  and 
Newpprt. 

If  it  add  to  raise  Powhaian  in  our  admiration,  it  can  detract  nothing  from 
the  character  of  Simthf  to  say,  that  he  was  as  wily  as  the  great  Indian  chief 
For,  with  a  few  blue  beads,  which  he  pretended  that  he  had  shown  him  only  by 
accident,  and  which  he  would  hardly  part  with,  as  he  pretended,  because  they 
were  of  great  price,  and  worn  only  by  great  kings,  he  completely  got  his  end; 
at  this  time,  answered.  Tantalization  haid  the  desired  effect,  and  Powhaktn  was 
so  in&tuated  with  the  liu^  that  he  was  almost  beside  himself^  and  was  ready 
to  give  all  he  had  to  possess  them.  *^  So  that,  ere  we  departed,"  says  mv 
relation,  ''for  a  pound  or  two  of  blew  beades,  he  brought  over  my  king  for  ^ 
or  dOO  buahells  of  come." 

An  English  boy  was  left  with  Powhatany  by  Cq)tain  ^Tewport,  to  leara  the 
language,  manners,  customs  and  geography  of  his  country ;  and,  in  retum, 
PovJhtSan  gave  him  Nanumtacky  one  of  nis  servants,  of  a  shrewd  and  subtle 
capacity,  whom  he  afterwards  carried  to  England.  Pwokntan  became  offended 
with  Captain  SmUhy  when  Newport  left  the  country,  in  1606 ;  at  whose  depart- 
ure he  sent  him  20  turkeys,  and  demanded,  in  remm,  20  swords,  which  were 
granted.  Shonly  after,  he  sent  the  same  number  to  SmUk,  expectuie  the  like 
retum ;  but,  being  disappointed,  ordered  his  men  to  seize  the  English  wher- 
ever they  could  nnd  them.  This  caused  difficulty — ^many  of  the  English 
being  robbed  of  theur  swords,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  forts.  They  continued 
their  depredations  until  Smiih  surprised  a  number  of  them,  from  whom  he 
leamed  that  Powhatan  was  endeavoring  to  get  all  the  arms  in  his  power,  to  be 
able  to  massacre  the  English.  When  he  found  that  his  plot  was  discovered, 
he  sent  Pocahontaty  with  presents,  to  excuse  himself  and  pretended  that  the 
mischief  was  done  by  some  of  his  ungovernable  chiefii.  He  directed  her  to 
endeavor  to  effect  the  release  of  his  men  that  were  prisoners,  which  Smith 
consented  to,  wholly,  as  he  pretended,  on  her  account ;  and  thus  peace  was 
restored,  which  had  been  continuallv  intemipted  fr»r  a  considerable  time  before. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  160^  Smiih  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia. 
Newport^  going  often  to  England,  had  a  lai^  share  in  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  €com  his  interest  with  the  proprietors.  He  arrived  aboutothis  time, 
and,  among  other  baubles,  brought  over  a  crown  for  Powhatan,  with  directions 
for  his  coronation ;  which  had  the  ill  effect  to  make  him  value  himself  m(n% 
than  ever.  Newport  was  instmcted  to  discover  tlie  coimtry  of  the  Monacans, 
a  nation  with  whom  Powhatan  was  at  war,  and  whom  they  would  assist  him 
against,  if  he  would  aid  in  the  business.  Captain  Smith  was  sent  to  him  to 
invite  him  to  Jamestown  to  receive  presents,  and  to  trade  for  com.    On  arriv- 

f  at  Werowocomoco,  and  delivering  his  me^ssage  to  the  old  chief,  he  replied 

f  your  king  have  sent  me  presents,  I  also  am  a  king,  and  this  is  my  kmd. 
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Eight  days  I  will  stay  to  receive  them.  Your  father  \meanine  Newport]  is  to 
come  to  me,  not  I  to  him,  nor  yet  to  your  fort — neither  will  I  bite  at  such  a 
bate.  As  for  the  Monacans,  I  can  revenge  my  own  injuries ;  and  as  for  M- 
quanackuck^  where  you  say  your  brother  was  slain,  it  is  a  contrary  way  from 
those  iNuls  you  suppose  it ;  but,  for  any  salt  water  beyond  the  mountains,  the 
relations  you  have  had  from  ray  people  are  false."  Some  of  the  Indians  had 
made  the  English  believe  that  the  South  Sea,  now  called  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
was  but  a  short  distance  back.  To  show  Smith  the  absurdity  of  the  story,  he 
drew  a  map  of  tlie  country,  upon  the  ground.  Smith  returned  as  wise  as  lie 
went 

A  house  was  built  for  Potohatan^  about  this  time,  by  some  Germans,  who  came 
over  with  ^Vettpwi.  These  men,  thinking  that  the  English  could  not  subsist 
in  the  country,  Avantonly  betraved  alltlie  secrets  of  their  condition  to  Potchatan, 
which  was  again  the  source  of  much  trouble.  They  even  ursed  him  to  put 
nil  the  English  to  death,  agreeing  to  live  with  him,  and  assist  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  horrible  project  Pawhatftn  was  pleased  at  the  proposition,  and 
thought,  by  their  assistance,  to  effect  what  he  had  formerly  hoped  to  do  by 
engaging  Smith  in  such  an  enterprise.  Their  first  object  was  to  kill  Captain 
Smith;  by  which  act,  the  chief  obstacle  to  success  would  be  removed;  and, 
accordingly,  they  took  every  means  in  their  power  to  eflfect  it 

In  the  first  place,  he  invited  him  to  come  and  trade  for  com,  hoping  an 
opportunity,  in  that  busmera,  would  ofier.  That  his  design  mighf  not  be  mis- 
trusted, Powhatan  promised  to  load  his  ship  with  com,  if  he  would  bring  him 
a  grindstot'e,  50  swords,  some  muskets,  a  cock  and  a  hen,  and  a  quantity  of 
copper  and  beads.  Smith  went  accordingly,  but  guarded,  as  though  sure  of 
meeting  an  enemy.  ' 

In  their  way,  the  English  stopped  at  Warrasqueake,  and  were  informed, 
by  the  sachem  of  that  place,  of  PowhatarCs  intentions.  That  sachem  kindly 
entertained  them,  and,  when  they  departed,  furnished  them  with  guides.  On 
account  of  extreme  bad  weather,  tliey  were  obliged  to  spend  near  a  week  at 
Kicquotan.  This  obliged  them  to  keep  their  Christmas  among  the  Indians, 
and,  according  to  our  authorities,  a  merry  Christmas  it  was ;  having  been 
**  never  more  merry  in  their  lives,  lodged  by  better  firea,  or  fed  with  greater 
plenty  of  good  bread,  oysters,  fish,  flesn,  and  wild  fowl." 

Having  arrived  at  Werowocomoco,  after  much  hardship,  they  sent  to  Pwo- 
htdan  for  provisions,  being  in  great  want,  not  having  taken  but  three  or  four 
days'  supply  along  with  them.  The  old  chief  sent  them  immediately  a  supply 
of  bread,  turkeys,  and  venison,  and  soon  after  made  a  foast  for  them,  accord- 
ing to  custom. 

Meanwhile,  Powhatan  pretended  he  had  not  sent  for  the  English ;  telling 
them  he  had  no  com,  **and  his  people  much  less,"*  and,  therefore,  intimiUea 
that  he  wished  they  would  go  on  again.  But  Smith  produced  the  messenffer 
that  he  had  sent,  and  so  confronted  him ;  Powhatan  then  laughed  heartily, 
and  thus  it  passed  for  a  joke.  He  then  asked  for  their  commodities,  '^  but  he 
liked  notliing,  except  guns  and  swords,  and  valued  a  basket  of  com  higher 
than  a  basket  of  copper ;  saying,  he  could  rate  his  com,  but  not  the  copper." 
Captain  Smith  then  made  a  speech  to  him,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  work 
upon  his  feelings  and  sense  of  honor ;  said  he  had  sent  his  men  to  build  him 
a  house  while  bis  own  was  neglected ;  that,  because  of  his  promising  to  sup- 
ply him  with  com,  he  bad  neglected  to  supply  himself  with  provisions  when 
he  might  have  done  it  Finally,  Smith  reproached  him  of  divers  negligences, 
deceptions,  and  prevarications ;  but  the  main  cause  of  PowhaUaCs  refusing 
to  trade  seems  to  have  been  because  the  English  did  not  bring  the  articles 
le  most  wanted. 

When  Smith  had  done,  Potvhatan  answered  him  as  follows: — ^**We  have 
but  little  com,  but  what  we  con  spare  shall  be  brought  two  days  hence.  As 
CO  your  coming  here,  1  have  some  doubt  about  the  reason  of  it  I  am  told,  by 
my  men,  that  you  came,  not  to  trade,  but  to  invade  my  people,  and  to  possess 
my  country.    This  makes  me  less  ready  to  relieve  you,  and  frightena  my 

*  The  reader  may  wonder  bow  ibis  codd  be,  but  it  is  so  in  the  old  bistory,  by  StiA,  86w 
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people  from  bringing  in  their  com.  And,  therefore,  to  relieve  them  of  that 
fern,  leave  vour  arms  aboard  your  boats,  since  they  are  needless  here,  whert 
we  are  all  friends,  and  forever  Powhatans.** 

In  these,  and  other  speeches  of  like  amount,  they  spent  the  first  day.  "  But 
whilst  they  expected  tne  coming  in  of  the  country,  they  wrangled  Powhatan 
out  of  80  bushels  of  com,  for  a  copper  kettle ;  which  the  president  seeing 
him  much  affect,  [value,]  he  told  him  it  was  of  much  greater  value  ;  yet,  in 
regard  of  his  scarcity,  he  would  accept  that  quantity  at  present ;  provided  he 
should  have  as  much  more  the  next  year,  or  the  Manakin  country,"  were  that 
condition  not  complied  with. 

This  transaction  will  equal  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  New 
England,  but  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  comment 

At  the  same  time,  Powhatan  made  another  speech,  in  which  were  some 
very  siogular  passages,  as  reported  by  Smith.  One  was,  that  he  had  seen  the 
death  of  all  his  people  three  times ;  and  that  none  of  those  three  generations 
was  then  living,  except  himself.  This  was  evidently  only  to  make  the  £ng> 
lish  think  him  something  more  than  human.  The  old  chief  then  went  on 
and  said, 

**  1  am  now  grown  old,  and  must  soon  die ;  and  the  succession  must  de- 
scend, in  order,  to  m^r  brothers,  Opitchapan,  Opekankanoughj  and  Catataughj* 
and  then  to  my  two  sisters,  and  their  two  daugnters.  I  wish  their  experience 
was  equal  to  mine ;  and  that  your  love  to  us  might  not  be  less  than  ours  to 
you.  Why  should  you  take  by  force  that  from  us  which  you  can  have  by 
love?  Why  shoulci  you  destroy  us,  who  have  provided  you  with  food? 
What  can  you  get  by  war?  We  can  hide  our  provisions,  and  fly  into  the 
woods ;  and  then  you  must  consequently  famish  by  wronging  your  friends. 
What  is  the  cause  of  your  jealousy  ?  You  see  us  unarmed,  and  willing  to 
supply  your  wants,  if'^you  will  come  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  not  with 
swords  and  guns,  as  to  invade  an  enemy.  I  am  not  so  simple,  as  not  to  know 
it  is  better  to  eat  good  meat,  lie  well,  and  sleep  quietly  with  my  women  and 
children ;  to  laugh  and  be  merry  with  the  English ;  and,  being  their  friend, 
to  have  copper,  hatchets,  and  whatever  else  I  want,  than  to  fly  m>m  all,  to  lie 
cold  in  the  woods,  feed  upon  acorns,  roots,  and  such  trash,  and  to  be  so 
hunted,  that  I  cannot  rest,  eat,  or  sleep.  In  such  circumstances,  my  men 
must  watch,  and  if  a  twig  should  but  break,  all  would  cry  out,  '  Here  come* 
CapL  Smith;*  and  so,  in  this  miserable  manner,  to  end  my  miserable  life;  . 
and,  Capt.  Smithy  this  mi^ht  be  soon  your  fiite  too,  through  your  rashness  and 
unadvisedness.  I,  thererore,  exhort  you  to  peaceable  councils ;  and,  above  all, 
I  insist  that  the  guns  and  swords,  the  cause  of  all  our  jealousy  and  uneasiness, 
be  removed  and  sent  away." 

Smith  interpreted  this  speech  to  mean  directly  contrary  to  what  it  expressed, 
and  it  rather  confirmed,  than  lessened,  his  former  suspicions.  He,  however, 
made  a  speech  to  Powhatan^  in  his  turn,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince  ' 
him  that  the  English  intended  him  no  hurt ;  urging,  that,  if  they  had,  how 
easily  they  might  have  eflfected  it  long  before ;  and  that,  as  to  their  perishing  . 
with  want,  he  would  have  him  to  understand  that  the  English  had  ways  to 
supply  themselves  unknown  to  the  Indians ;  that  as  to  his  sending  away  the 
arms,  there  was  no  reason  in  that,  since  the  Indians  were  alwsms  allowed  to 
bring  theirs  to  Jamestown,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  hands.  Seeing  Smithes 
iuflexibiliW,  and  despairing  of  accomplishing  his  intended  massacre,  he  spoke 
again  to  ^mith  as  follows : — 

^Capt  Smithj  I  never  use  any  werowance  so  kiodly  as  yourself;  yet  from 
you  I  receive  the  least  kindness  of  any.  Capt  ^tioport  gave  me  swords,  cop- 
ier, clothes,  or  whatever  else  I  desired,  ever  accepting  what  I  offered  him ; 
and  would  send  away  his  guns  when  requested.  No  one  refuses  to  lie  at  my 
feet,  or  do  what  I  demand,  but  you  only.  Of  you  I  can  have  nothing,  but : 
what  you  value  not ;  and  yet,  you  will  have  whatsoever  you  please.  Capt. 
J^twpHni  you  call  fiither,  and  so  yo.u  call  me ;  but  I  see,  m  spite  of  us  both, 
you  Mrill  do  what  you  will,  and  we  must  both  study  to  humor  and  content  you. 
But  if  you  iotend  so  friendly,  as  you  say,  send  away  your  arms ;  for  you  see 

*  Cataoauch,  Stith, 
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rny  undengning  shnplkhy  and  friendship  eaim  me  thai  mkedlj  to  forgt/i 
myselt" 

Smith  now  wan  out  of  all  patience,  seeing  Powhatan  only  trifled  away  the 
time,  that  he  might,  by  some  means,  accomplish  his  desigiu  The  boats  of 
the  English  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  by  reason  of  ice  Smith, 
therefore,  resorted  to  deception  ;  he  got  the  Indians  to  break  the  ice,  that  his 
men  might  come  in  and  take  on  board  the  com  they  had  bought,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gaire  orders  to  them  to  seize  Powhatan ;  SmUh,  in  me  mean  time, 
was  to  amuse  him  with  fidse  pt>mi8es.  But  SmUh^M  talk  was  too  full  of 
flattery  not  to  be  seen  through  by  the  sagacious  sachem ;  and,  before  it  was 
too  late,  he  conveyed  himself  his  women,  children,  and  efiects,  into  the 
woods;  having  succeeded  in  his  deception  better  than  tSimth;  for  two  or 
three  squaws  amused  him  while  Powhatan  and  the  rest  escaped.  Un willing, 
however,  to  renounce  his  purpose,  Powhatan  sent  Smithy  soon  after,  a  valuable 
bracelet,  as  a  present,  by  an  old  orator  of  his,  who  tried  to  excuse  the  o(mducc 
of  his  sachem ;  he  said  Powhatan  ran  ofi*  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  and  said,  if  they  could  be  laid  aside,  he  would  come  with  his  peo- 
ple, and  bring  com  in  abundance.  At  length,  finding  all  artifices  vain,  PO10- 
hatim  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  English,  in  their  cabins,  on  the  following  night 
But  here,  again,  Pocahontas  saved  the  life  of  Smeiih  and  his  attendants.  She 
came  alone,  in  a  dismal  night,  through  the  woods,  and  informed  Smith  of  her 
father's  design.  For  tliis  most  signd  favor,  he  offered  her  such  articles  as  he 
thought  would  please  her;  but  she  would  accept  of  nothinp^  and,  vnth  tears 
standing  in  her  eyes,  said  if  her  fioher  should  see  her  with  any  thing,  he 
would  mistrust  what  she  had  done,  and  instant  death  would  be  her  rewurd ; 
and  she  retired  by  herself  into  the  woods,  as  she  came. 

Pot^iatan  was  so  exasperated  at  the  fiiilure  of  his  plots,  that  he  threatened 
death  to  his  men  if  they  did  not  kill  Smith  by  some  means  or  other.  Not 
long  after,  a  curumstance  occurred,  which  gave  him  security  the  rest  of  his 
administration.  One  of  Powhatan^s  men,  having,  by  some  means,  got  a 
quantity  of  powder,  pretended  that  he  could  manage  it  like  the  Ei^^lish. 
Several  came  about  hun,  to  wimess  his  exploits  with  tne  strange  commodity, 
when,  by  some  means,  it  took  fire,  **snd  blew  him,  with  one  or  two  more,  to 
death."  This  stiruck  such  a  dread  into  the  Indians,  and  so  amazed  and 
frightened  Powhatan,  that  his  people  came  fh>m  all  directions,  and  desired 
peace  ;*  many  of  whom  returned  stolen  articles  that  the  English  had  never 
before  misseo.  Poiohedan  would  now  send  to  Jamestown  such  of  his  men 
as  had  injured  the  English,  that  they  might  be  dealt  with  as  they  deserved. 
The  same  prear,  1609,  he  sent  them  nearly  half  his  crop  of  corn,  knowing 
them  to  be  m  peat  want 

Captain  Smuth,  having,  by  accident,  been  shocking  buraeil  by  bis  powder- 
bacs  taking  fire,  for  want  of  surgical  aid,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
and  go  to  England,  from  wheno  he  never  retumed.  He  published  the 
account  of  the  first  voyages  to  Vurginia,  and  his  own  adventures,  which  is 
almost  the  only  authonty  for  the  eu\y  histoty  of  that  country.  He  died  in 
London,  in  1631,  f  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. 

The  Dutchmen  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who  had  been  so  assiduous 
to  bring  min  upon  the  colony,  came  to  a  miserable  end.  One  of  them  died 
in  wretchedness,  and  two  others  had  their  brains  beat  out  by  onler  of  Powha- 
tan, for  their  deception. 

Aflcr  ;S!!vit^  haa  left  Virginia,  the  Indians  were  made  to  believe  that  he  was 
dead.  Powhatan  doulyted  the  report,  and,  some  time  after,  ordered  one  of  his 
counsellors,  named  Uttamatomtdcm,  t  or  Tknnocomo,  §  whom  he  sent  to  England, 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  he  was.  He  instructed  him,  also,  to  note  the 
number  of  the  people,  to  leam  the  state  of  the  country,  and,  if  he  found  Smith, 
U>  make  him  show  him  the  God  of  the  English,  and  the  king  and  queen. 
When  he  arrived  at  Plimouth,  he  took  a  long  stick,  and  began  to  perform  a 
part  of  his  mission  by  cutting  a  notch  for  every  person  he  Miould  see.    But 

*  Did  sot  the  English  of  New  Englaiid  owe  their  safely  to  MaM$asoU  and  3iianiwmomoii'9 
fear  of  tlM  same  article  T 
t  Joitelyit,  N.  Eog.  Rarities,  106.  t  Or  Wamaccomack,  Smith.  }  Pofchas. 
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he  toon  gave  up  that  basinenL  And,  when  he  returned  to  hia  own  ecuntrj, 
his  chief  asked  him,  among  other  things,  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  in  England.  His  answer  to  that  inquiry,  we  hazard  not 
much  in  saying,  is  nearly  as  extensively  known  as  the  solden  rule  of  Cim/ii- 
ciu$.  It  was  as  follows:  <*  Count  ihe  tkar$  in  the  ih^  the  Ua»e$  on  ^  tree$^  and 
the  $and  i^Nm  the  Bec^Bhoirei-^or  such  %$  the  n%tmbtr  of  the  people  of  Engltmd.^ 

ToMocoMO  had  married  a  sister  of  PoeahontaSf  and,  probably,  accompanied 
her  to  England.*  While  there,  the  famous  antiquary,  iSinmid  PtircAot,  had 
an  interview  with  him,  and  from  whom  he  collected  many  facts  relatinff  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen ;  the  result  of  which  he  after 
VFards  published  in  his  Pilgrims,  f 

The  difficulties  were  almost  perpetual  between  Powhatan  and  the  English 
very  litde  time  passed,  while  he  lived,  but  what  was  full  of  broils  and  dissatis- 
faction, on  the  one  part  or  the  other.  Few  Indian  chleft  have  fallen  under 
our  notice,  possessing  such  extraordinary  characteristics  as  PowhaUm,  He 
died  at  peace  with  the  Enfflish,  in  April,  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  Opiteha' 
pan,  his  second  brother,  who  was  known  afterwards  by  the  name  Bopatin, 

Our  readers  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Captain  i^iit^  was 
barbarous  enoiufh  towards  tne  Indians,  but  we  have  not  met  with  any  thing 
quite  so  horrible,  in  the  course  of  his  proceedings,  as  was  exhibited  by  his 
successor.  Lord  De  La  War.  This  ttemtkman,  instead  of  taking  a  meaii 
course  between  the  practices  of  Smi&  and  Mwport^  went  into  the  worst 
extreme.  Finding  Powhatan  insolent,  on  his  arrival  in  the  country,  he 
determined,  by  severity,  to  bring  him  to  unconditional  submission.  Having, 
therefore,  got  into  his  hands  an  Indian  prisoner,  his  lordship  caused  his  right 
hand  to  be  cut  off.  In  this  maimed  and  horrid  condition,  he  sent  him  ti> 
Powhatan ;  at  the  same  time  giving  the  sachem  to  understand,  that  all  hi« 
subjects  would  be  served  in  this  manner,  if  he  refbsed  obedience  any  longer ; 
telling  him,  also,  that  all  the  com  in  the  country  should  be  immediately 
destroyed,  which  was  just  then  ripe.|  This  wretched  act  increat»ed,  lui 
reasonably  it  should,  the  indignation  of  Powhatan^  and  his  aces  were  governed 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Kefleetum  upon  the  eharaeter  of  Powhatan — Pocahohtai — She  singnlarly  eHtertaint 
Cmptam  Smttk^IHeaeter  if  a  hoet^e  crew — Snuth*s  attempt  to  surprise  Powhatan 
frustrated  in  consequence — Pocahontas  saves  theltfeof  Wyffin — Betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  EngUshr^ArAZAYre—Mr.  Rolfe  marries  Pocahontas— Or Acmsco^^ 
Pocahontas  visits  England — Her  interview  with  Smith — Dies  at  Gravesend — Her 
son — OpEKAHKAirouoB — Made  prisoner  b^  Smith — Is  set  at  libertv — Nehattanow 
— Murders  an  Englishman — Is  murdered  in  his  turn — His  singular  conduct  at  his 
death— Conducts  Uie  massacre  of  IGSiSi— Plots  the  extirpation  of  the  EngUsh— Con- 
duets  the  horrid  mtLssaere  of  1644— /r  taken  prisoner-— -His  conduct  upon  the 
occasion — Barbarously  wounded  t[y  the  guard — Last  speechy  and  magnanvmitu  in 
death — Afltfcd^oiit— NiOKOTAWAircB — ^Totopotomoi — foins  the  English  against 
the  ReehahecrianS'^Is  drfeated  and  dain. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  great 
Powhatan  towards  the  EngUsh,  had  he  been  treated  by  them  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  The  uncommonly  amiable,  virtuous,  and  feeling  disposition  of 
his  daughter,  will  always  be  brought  to  mind  in  reading  his  history ;  and,  not- 
withstanding he  is  described  by  the  historians  as  possessing  a  sour,  morose, 
and  savage  disposition,  full  of  treachery,  deceit  and  cunmng— and  whose 
word  was  never  to  be  depended  upon — ^yet,  on  the  very  page  that  he  is  thus 

•  Mr.  Oldmixon  (Brit.  Empire,  i.  286.)  sayg,  "That  when  the  princess  Pocahontas  came 
for  Enfiand,  a  coucarousa,  or  lord  of  her  own  nation,  attended  her;  bis  name  was  Utiamacco- 
wttrk. 

\  Vol  V.  b.  viiu  chap.  vi.  pa^  955.  %  Harris,  Vorifes,  ii.  ftSb. 
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repreKnted,  we  ihafl  find  the  ■une  tells  set  him  as  riawpips  by  tbe  Fnfls4 
cbetnselves. 

Tbe  fine  sod  moflt  memorable  events  m  the  life  of  P^admmUa  have  aeoes- 
•arily  been  detailed  in  the  account  of  berftcber;  therefore  we  shall,  under  her 
own  name,  jpve  those  which  are  more  disconnected  with  hiii 

POCAHONTAS  was  bom  shout  the  year  1594  or  5,  and  hence  ww  no  more 
than  12.  or  13  years  old  when  she  saved  the  liie  of  Captain  Smiiky  in  1607. 
Every  particular  of  that  mote  extraordinary  scene  hss  been  exhibited.  Tbe 
name  PoeohMt$  or  PodookamiiSy  ssys  Heckewelder,  means  a  run  between  two 
hills.  It  hss  beoi  inoitionedftbatfattbesuffMtioa  ofCaptain  Aemoi^iSkntt 
went  with  a  few  men  to  Werowocomoco,  lo  invite  PmAatam  to  Jamestown 
to  receive  presents,  hoping  thereby  to  influence  bun  to  open  a  trade  in  com 
with  thetn. 

When  he  arrived  at  that  place,  Powhtdtoi  was  not  st  home,  but  wss  st  the 
distsnoe  of  30  miles  o£  Psmfcaafst  and  her  women  received  him,  and  while 
he  waited  for  her  frtber,  they  thus  entertained  him: — *^  In  a  &yre  pkioe  6eld,  (says 
Smiikt)  they  msde  a  fire,  before  which,  he  sitting  upon  a  mat,  suddainly  amongst 
the  woods  wss  hesrd  such  a  hydeous  noise  and  sfarecking,  that  the  English 
betooke  themselves  to  their  srms,  snd  sensed  on  two  or  three  old  men  by 
them,  supposing  Pocoftaton,  with  all  his  power,  was  come  to  surprise 
Uiem.  But  presently  PocaktmiaM  came,  willing  him  to  kill  her  if  any  hurt 
were  intended  ;  and  the  beholders,  which  were  men,  women  and  children, 
sstisfied  the  captain  there  was  no  such  matter.  Then  prraently  they  were 
presented  with  this  anticke ;  30  young  women  came  naked  out  of  the  woods, 
onely  covered  behind  and  before  widi  a  few  greene  leaues,  their  bodies  sll 
painted,  same  of  one  color,  some  of  another,  but  all  differing.  Their  leader 
bad  a  &^re  payre  of  buck's  homes  on  her  head,  and  an  otter-skinne  at  lier 
girdle,  and  anodier  at  her  arme,  a  ouiver  of  arrowes  at  her  backe,  a  bow  and 
arrows  in  her  hand.  Tbe  next  had  in  her  hand  a  sword,  snd  snother  a  chib, 
another  a  pot*sticke,  all  homed  alike ;  the  rest  every  one  with  their  seuerall 
devises.  These  fiends,  with  most  hellish  ^outs  and  cryes,  mshing  finom 
among  the  trees,  csst  themselves  in  a  ring  about  tbe  fire,  singing  and  thincing 
with  most  excellent  ill  varietie,  ofl  fidling  into  their  infernall  passions,  anil 
Mlemnly  again  to  sing  and  daunce.  Having  spent  neare  an  houre  in  this 
inascsrsdo,  ss  they  entred,  in  like  manner  they  departed."  Afler  a  short  time, 
they  came  and  took  the  English  to  their  wigwams.  Here  they  wers  more 
tormented  than  before,  **  with  crowding,  pressing,  hanging  about  them,  most 
tediously  crjring,  *  Love  you  not  me  ?  lovo  you  not  me  ? '"  When  they  had 
finished  their  caresses,  they  set  before  them  the  best  victuals  their  country 
aflS>rded,  and  then  showed  them  to  their  lodgings. 

While  Captain  Smith  was  upon  sn  expedition  into  the  country,  with  an 
intention  of  surprising  PotohaUm^  there  happened  a  melancholy  accident  at 
home,  to  a  boat's  crew,  which  bad  been  sent  out  in  very  severe  weather,  by 
one  who  was  inipatient  to  have  the  direction  of  matters.  In  the  boat  were 
Captain  Waldo,  Master  Scrivmar,  the  mxjector  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Ailkony 
Gosnoidf  brother  of  the  well-known  BarthoUmew  GotwXdj^  and  eight  others. 
Bv  the  sinking  of  the  boat,  these  all  perished,  and  iKMie  knew  what  had  become 
of  them,  until  their  bodies  were  found  by  the  Indians.  The  very  men  on 
%vfaom  Simik  depended  to  remain  at  the  fort  for  his  succor,  in  case  he  sent  for 
them,  were  among  the  number.  Therefore,  to  prevent  the  failure  of  this 
expedition,  somebody  must  be  sent  to  apprize  Smiih  of  the  catastrophe.  None 
volunteered  for  the  hazardous  service,  but  Mr.  Bichard  Wyffiny  who  was 
obliged  to  undertake  it  alone.  This  was  a  time  when  PovXtAan  was  very 
insolent,  and  urged  daily  the  killingof  Smiih  upon  bis  men.  Nevertheless, 
after  many  difficulties,  he  arrived  at  Werowocomoco.  Here  he  fbimd  himself 
amidst  preparations  for  war,  and  in  still  greater  danger  than  he  had  yet  been. 
But  Pocahontas  appeared  as  bis  savior.  Knowinff  the  intention  of  the  vrar- 
riors  to  kill  him,  she  first  secreted  him  in  the  woods,  and  then  directed  those 
who  sought  him  in  an  opposite  direction  fit>m  that  he  had  gone ;  so,  by  this 

*  Who  bad  mberably  perished  by  disease  and  femine  at  Jamestown,  ft  Auc.,  1607     S«« 
Bmcnfi,  U.  Simtet,  if  144.  '  -» 
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means,  he  escaped,  and  got  safe  to  SmUk  at  Pamunkey.  This  was  in  ths 
winter  of  1G09. 

We  next  hear  of  her  saving  the  life  of  Hmry  SpUman,  who  was  one  of  31 
that  went  to  trade,  upon  the  confidence  of  Pwjohatany  but  who  were  all,  except 
^pUman,  killed  by  his  people. 

Such  was  the  wretched  state  to  which  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  now 
reduced,  that  scarce  a  paraDel  in  the  annals  of  the  world  can  oe  found.  No 
sooner  had  Smith  left  the  country,  but  all  was  in  confusion.  Officers  spent 
their  time  in  riotings,  while  the  men  seem  to  have  taken  no  means  for  defence 
(HT  preservation ;  so  that  the  Indians  made  constant  spoil  upon  their  domestic 
animals,  and  whatever  else  had  been  provided  for  their  supoort.  Insomuch, 
that  when  Captain  SmiOi  had  been  gone  six  months,  the  colony  was  reduced 
from  above  500  to  about  60  persons.  Herbs  and  roots  were  eaten  to  sustain 
life,  in  the  early  part  of  their  distresses ;  but  as  the  famine  increased,  the  akins 
of  horses  were  eagerly  devoured,  and  an  Indian,  who  had  been  some  tune 
dead,  was  disinterred  and  eaten  by  these  miserable  creatures.  In  one  instaace, 
a  wretched  man  killed  his  own  wife,  and  preserved  the  bodv  by  salt,  which 
enormity  was  not  discovered  until  it  had  been  chiefly  devoured.* 

It  was  during  this  season  of  horror  that  Captain  Rtddiff  went  out  vnth  90 
men,  who  were  trepanned  as  we  have  related.  This  viras  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1610.  Spuman  lived  many  years  afterwards  among  the  Patowamack 
Indians,  by  the  care  of  Pocahontas,^ 

From  1609,  the  time  Smith  left  the  country,  until  1611,  Pocahontas  veas  not 
seen  at  Jamestown.  In  the  latter  year,  she  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner 
by  Capttdn  •^rf^  and  kept  by  the  English  to  prevent  Powhatan  from  doing 
them  injury,  and  to  extort  a  great  ransom  from  him,  and  such  terms  of  peace 
as  they  should  dictate.  At  the  time  she  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Cap- 
tain ^m^aly  she  was  in  the  iieij^borhood  of  the  chief  of  Potomack,  whose  name 
was  Japasmos^  a  particular  fhend  of  the  English,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Captain  Smith,  Whether  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  here,  or  whether  she 
was  here  only  upon  a  visit,  we  are  not  informed.  But  some  have  conjectured, 
that  she  retired  here  soon  after  Smithes  departure,  that  she  might  not  witness 
the  frequent  murders  of  the  ill-governed  English,  at  Jamestown.  Captain 
Argal  was  in  the  Potomack  River,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  his  ship, 
when  he  learned  that  Pocahontas  was  in  the  neighborhood.  Whether  Japa- 
zaioe  had  acquired  his  treachery  from  his  intercourse  vnth  the  English,  or 
whether  it  were  natural  to  his  disposition,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide 
here ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  vnis  ready  to  practise  it,  at  the  instigation  of 
Argal.  And  for  a  copper  kettle  for  himself,  and  a  few  toys  for  his  squaw,  he 
enticed  the  innocent  girl  on  board  ArgaPs  ship,  and  betrayed  her  into  his 
hands.  It  was  effected,  however,  without  compulsion,  by  the  aid  of  his  sauaw. 
The  captain  had  previously  promised  that  no  hurt  should  befall  her,  and  that 
she  should  be  treated  \vith  all  tenderness.  This  circumstance  should  go  as  far  as 
it  may  to  excuse  Japazaws,  The  plot  to  get  her  on  board  was  well  contrived. 
Knowing  that  she  had  no  curiosity  to  see  a  ship,  having  before  seen  many, 
JapazauS'  wife  pretended  a  great  anxiety  to  see  one,  but  would  not  go  on 
Inmrd  unless  Pocahontas  would  accompany  her.  To  this  she  consents,  but 
with  some  hesitation.  The  attention  with  which  they  were  received  on  board 
Hoon  dissipated  all  fears,  and  Pocahontas  soon  strayed  from  her  betrayers  into 
the  gun-room.  The  captain,  wratching  his  opportunity,  told  her  she  was  a 
prisoner.  When  her  confinement  was  known  to  Japazaws  end  his  wife,  they 
feiffned  more  lamentation  than  she  did,  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the  plot ; 
and,  after  receiving  the  price  of  their  perfidy,  were  sent  ashore,  and  •atvaly 
with  his  peari  of  great  price,  sailed  for  Jamestown.  On  being  informed  of^e 
reason  why  she  was  thus  captivated,  her  grief,  by  degrees,  subsided. 

The  first  step  of  the  English  vras  to  inform  PowtuUan  of  the  captivity  of  his 
daughter,  and  to  demand  of  him  their  men,  guns  and  tools,  which  he  and  his 
people  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  and  stolen  from  them.  This  unexpected 
news  threw  the  old,  stem,  calculating  chief  into  a  great  dilemma,  ana  what 
course  to  take  he  knew  not ;  and  it  was  three  months  before  he  returned  any 

•  Keith'i  Hist  Virginia,  121.  f  StiUi,  Hist.  Virgiuia,  116. 
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CBswer.  At  the  eod  of  thin  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  be  weoL  buck 
seven  Englishmen,  with  each  a  ffun  which  had  been  bpoiled,  and  this  answer 
that  when  they  should  retum  hw  daughter,  he  would  make  full  satis&ction 
and  give  them  500  bushels  of  com,  and  be  their  fHend  forever ;  that  he  had 
no  more  guns  to  retum,  the  rest  being  lost  They  sent  him  word,  that  they 
would  not  restore  her,  until  he  had  complied  with  their  demand ;  and  that,  at* 
for  the  guns,  they  did  not  believe  they  were  lost  Seeing  the  detenninatioa  of 
tlie  English,  or  his  inabili^  to  satis^  them,  was,  we  ap[Hrehend,  why  they 
**  heard  no  more  fltMn  him  for  a  long  time  after.** 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1613,  Sir  Thonuu  DaU  took  PoeaHunUoi^  and  went, 
with  a  ship,  up  Poufhaian^M  River  to  Werowocomoco,  the  residence  of  her 
fiither,  in  hopes  to  efiect  an  ejcchange,  and  bring  about  a  peace.  Potghatan 
was  not  at  home,  and  they  met  with  nothing  but  bravadoes,  and  a  disposition 
to  fight  fh)m  all  the  Indians  they  saw.  Aner  burning  many  of  their  habita- 
tions, and  giving  out  threats,  some  of  the  Indians  oame  luid  made  peace,  as  they 
called  it,  which  ^^ed  the  way  for  two  of  Pocahonku^s  brothers  to  come  on 
board  the  ship.    Their  joy  at  seeing  their  sister  may  be  imagined. 

A  particular  friendship  had  some  time  existed  between  Poeahonia§  and  a 
worthy  young  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Ro^ft ;  which,  at  length, 
growing  into  a  sincere  attachment,  and  bein|^  mutual  between  them,  he  made 
known  his  desire  to  take  her  for  his  companion.  This  being  highly  approved 
of  by  Sir  Thomas  DaU^  find  other  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  authority,  a 
consummation  viras  soon  agreed  upon.  Acquainting  her  brother  with  her 
determination,  it  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  fiither  also ;  who,  as 
highly  approving  of  it  as  the  English,  immediately  sent  Opachigco^  her  uncle, 
and  two  of  his  sons,  to  witness  die  performance,  and  to  act  as  her  servants 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1613,  the  marriage  viras 
solemnized  according  to  appointment  Paufhatan  was  now  their  friend  in 
reality  ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  commenced^  vdiich  wb%  without  much 
intenruption,  continued  until  his  death. 

PocahofUoB  lived  happily  with  h^  husband,  and  became  a  believer  in  the 
English  religion,  and  expressed  no  desire  to  live  again  among  those  ^of  her 
own  nation.  When  Sir  Thomoi  DaU  returned  to  England,  in  1616,  Paeahon- 
tat  accompanied  him,  with  her  husband,  and  several  other  young  natives. 
They  arrived  at  Plimouth  on  the  12th  of  June  of  that  year.  She  met  with 
much  attention  in  that  country,  being  taken  to  court  by  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Ddawart,  and  others  of  distinction.  She  viras,  at  this  time,  called  the  Lady 
Rebecca.  Her  meeting  with  Cf^itain  Smiih  was  afiecting ;  more  especially  as 
she  thought  herself,  and  very  jusdy,  no  doubt^  too  slighdy  noticed  by  him, 
which  caused  her  much  grief.  Owing  to  the  barbarous  nonsense  of  the  times, 
Smiih  did  not  wish  her  to  call  him  mther,  being  afraid  of  giving  offence  to 
royal^,  by  assuming  to  be  the  father  of  a  king's  daughter.  Yet  he  did  not 
intenci  any  cause  of  offence,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  her  happy.  At 
their  finst  mterview,  after  remaining  silent  some  time,  she  said  to  him,  *^  You 

remised  myfylher^  that  what  wag  yowrt  should  be  hit ;  and  that  you  and  Ae  wovid 
all  one^  being  a  stranger  in  our  country,  you  catUd  Powhatan  ybiAer  ;  and  L 
for  the  same  reason^  tciU  now  call  you  so.  ^ou  %oere  not  qfraid  to  corns  into  wjf 
f ather^s  country  J  and  strike  fear  into  every  body  hut  mys^;  and  are  you  here  afraui 
to  let  me  call  you  father  9  Jtdlyou,theif^  IwiUcaUyoufather^anayouMicall 
me  (Md;  and  so  I  wiU  forever  ie  of  your  kindred  and  country.  They  always  told 
us  that  yoti  were  dead,  and  I  knew  not  otiterwise,  tiU  J  came  to  PlSnouth.  But 
Powhatan  commanded  Tomocomo  to  seek  you  otif,  and  know  the  truths  heeause 
your  countrymen  are  much  given  to  lying.^ 

The  useful  and  worthy  young  Pocahontas,  being  about  to  embark  fbr  her 
native  country,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1617,  fell  sick  at  Ghnvesend,  and 
died ;  having  attained  only  the  age  of  23  years.  She  left  one  son,  whose  name 
was  Thomas  Roye,  very  young ;  and  whom  Sur  Lewis  Sleukhf,^  of  Plimouth 

*  "  As  to  the  iDfamous  Sir  Lewis  Stucley,  who  bad  betrayed  RaU^^,  he  wat  taken  soon 
after  {Ralegh  was  beheaded]  in  Whitehall,  clipping  the  ver^  gold  which  was  the  produce  of 
his  infamy,  and  tried  and  condemned  for  it ;  and  having  stnpped  himself  to  his  shirt  to  raise 
money  to  purchase  his  pardon,  he  banished  himself  to  the  Island  of  Sundy.  where  be  died. 
o(>th  mad  and  a  bejmir,  m  less  than  two  years  aAer  Sir  Waller  RaUigh.^^-^Prinn^t  Worthiat 
of  DevoD,  677. — Harding^s  Naval  Biograpliyj  i.  390. 
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deftired  to  be  left  with  him,  that  he  might  direct  his  education.  But,  from  the 
unmanly  part  this  gentleman  took  against  the  unfortunate  RaUf^  he  was 
brought  into  such  merited  disrepute,  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  turn  all 
his  attention  to  his  own  preservation ;  and  the  son  of  Pocahontm  was  taken  to 
ix>n(iton,  and  there  educated  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Rolft,  He  afterwards 
came  to  America,  to  the  native  country  of  his  mother,  where  he  became  a 
gentleman  of  great  distinction,  and  possessed  an  ample  fortune.  He  left  an  only 
daughter,  who  married  Colonel  Roherl  BoUing^  and  died,  leaving  an  only  son. 
Major  /oftti  BoUing,  who  was  the  fiither  of  Colonel  John  BoUingf  and  several 
daughters ;  one  of  whom  married  Colonel  Richard  Randolphj  fi^m  whom  are 
descended  the  distinguished  John  Randolph,  and  those  bearing  that  name  in 
Virginia,  at  this  day.* 
Aarhw  thus  notices  Pocahonku :— 

'*  Blett  PoeafumUu  !  fear  no  lorkinff  ruile  ; 
Thy  hero's  love  shall  well  reward  thy  smile. 
Ah,  soothe  the  wanderer  in  his  desperate  plight, 
Hide  him  by  day,  and  calm  his  cares  by  ni|^t  j 
Tho'  sava^  nations,  with  thy  vengeful  sire, 
Pursue  their  victim  with  unceasing  ire— 
And  tho'  their  threats  thy  startleifear  assail, 
Let  virtue's  voice  o^er  filial  fears  prevail.'^— -Columbiad. 

OPEKANKANOUGH  has  alreadv  received  our  notice.  He  was  a  very 
coosmcuous  character  in  bis  time,  and  was  styled,  by  the  Virginians,  King  of 
the  ramunkies.  The  dreadful  massacre,  of  which  he  was  author,  brings  to 
mind  his  name  oftener  than  almost  an^  other  chief  of  his  times. 

There  seems  to  be  some  contradiction,  or  difterence  of  opinion,  with  recard 
to  the  origin  of  this  chief.  Some  of  the  Indians  reported  that  be  came  from 
the  west,  and  was  not  a  brother  of  Powhatan ;  but  that  story,  we  judge,  is 
merely  a  fable,  invented  and  told  bv  bis  enemies,  to  influence  the  English 
against  him,  that  they  might  destroy  him. 

Opdumk4mough  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Mangopeomen  in  1621,  f  a 
circumstance  unnoticed  by  most  historians,  and,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  it 
prevailed  onlv  among  bis  own  tribe,  and,  perhaps,  even  among  them  fell  into 
disuse  soon  after. 

Ofitchapan,  called  also  Oeton,  and  lastly  Sasauopeomenjt  vma  the  successor 
of  Pouhakuty  but  he  seems  never  td  have  been  otherwise  noted.  "  The  defects 
of  the  new  emperor,'*  says  Mr.  Burky  "  were  aggravated  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indians,  by  a  comparison  with  the  accomplisheu  Opekankanough,  who,  in  the 
council  aiid  the  field,  was  the  most  conspicuous  warrior  amongst  the  Powha- 
tans  ;  and  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  emperor,  had  procured  from  the 
free  tribe  of  the  Chickabominies,  the  title  of  their  king."  The  same  author 
calls  OpddU^Mtn  a  ^'feble  and  decrepid"  chie^  who  <*  was  little  calculated  to 
secure  respect,  or  enfi>rce  obedience."  § 

In  1606,  the  Indians  had  become  universally  at  variance  with  the  Englis.'i, 
and  insulted  them  whenever  they  appeared  abroad ;  knowing  theu*  miserable, 
half-starved  condition.  Insult  followed  insult,  upon  both  sides,  and,  but  for 
the  never-tiring  perseverance  of  iS^t^  this  colony,  like  the  first,  would  have 
been  soon  destroyed.  The  Indians  would  promise  to  trade  with  them,  but 
when  they  went  to  them  for  that  purpose,  they  only  *^  laughed  at  their  calam- 
ities ; "  sometimes  putting  jokes  upon  them,  and  at  others,  rtmning  away  into 
the  woods. 

In  this  extremity  of  their  circumstances,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  SmUh 
resohred  to  make  himself  master  of  some  of  the  Indians'  store  of  provisions,  by 
some  means  or  other.    He,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Pamunkey,  the  residence 

*  JoHV  Rahdolph,  cf  Roanoke,  died  in  Philadelphia,  24  May,  1834.  He  had  come  there 
in  very  low  health,  intending  to  embark  for  Europe  m  a  few  days.  Having  met  with  some 
perplexity  in  procurinr  lod^i^  on  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  bein^  taken  from  the  steam-boat 
-o  ons  hotel  after  anoUier,  m  a  bad  hack,  in  bad  weather,  he  was  much  irritated,  and,  from  his 
nequent  aHusious  to  it  m  his  sickness,  it  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  end.  He  was 
about  60  years  of  aire  at  his  death. 

t  BttrPs  Va.  i.  228.  %  Ibid.  %  Hist  Virginia,  i.  23S. 
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of  Opeka$dtcmou^  with  15  men,  where  he  tried  to  trade  with  him  for  com 
but,  Dot  surceediDg,  he,  in  a  desperate  manner,  seized  upon  the  chief  hy  kit 
lair,  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  *^  with  his  pistoH  readie  bent  against  his  breast. 
Thus  he  Jed  the  trembling  king,  neai-e  dead  with  fear,  amongst  all  his  peo* 
ple.^  *  Smith  told  him  that  he  bad  attempted  to  mui-der  him,  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  treating  him  thus.  No  one  can  doubt,  on  reading  the  history  of 
those  affairs,  that  the  Indians  all  wished  Smiik  dead,  but  whether  they  all 
wanted  to  kill  him,  is  not  quite  so  plain. 

One  great  end  of  Smith's  design  was  now  answered ;  for  OpekahkanotigVt 
|>eople  came  in  loaded  with  presents  to  ransom  their  chief,  until  his  boats 
were  completely  filled.  News  being  brought  of  a  disaster  at  Jamestown,  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

Nemattanow,  a  renowned  warrior,  we  have  to  introduce  here,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  supposed  agency  in  bringing  about  the  great  massacre  of  1622, 
ns  for  the  object  of  exhibiting  a  trait  (m  character  equally  to  be  admired  and 
lamented.  We  are  not  certam  that  he  belonged  to  the  people  of  Opekanka^ 
nouf^Kf  but  it  is  storied  that  a  jealousy  existed  between  them,  and  that  the  chief 
had  informed  Sir  George  YeardUy  that  he  wished  ^tmaUawno^B  throat  were 
cut,  some  time  before  the  massacre  took  place,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
However,  Opekankanovgh  denied  it  ailerwards,  and  affected  great  indignation 
at  his  murder,  and  the  Indians  said  the  massacre  was  begun  by  him,  to  revenge 
yemattanow^s  death.  But  our  present  object  is  to  portray  the  character  of 
.VemaU€moWj  who  was  both  eccentric  and  vain,  and  ^  who  was  wont,  out  of 
bravery  and  parade,  to  dress  himself  up,  in  a  strange,  antic,  and  barbaric 
fashion,  with  feathers,  which,  tlierefore,  obtained  him  me  name  ofJack-of-tht- 
feather/*  He  was  even  more  popular  among  his  countrymen  than  Opehmka- 
novghy  which,  doubtless,  was  tne  ground  of  that  chief's  jealousy ;  en>ecially 
as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  war-captains  of  his  times.  He  had  been  in 
many  fights  and  encx>unters  with  the  English,  always  exposuig  himself  to  the 
greatest  danger,  and  yet  was  never  wounded  in  any  of  them.  This  circum- 
stance caused  the  Inaians  to  believe  in  his  invulnerability,  and  hence  he  was 
by  them  considered  superhuman*  Only  about  14  days  before  the  massacre, 
Jack-of'iht''feaihtr  went  to  the  house  of  one  Morgan,  where  he  saw  many  such 
articles  exhibited  as  were  calculated  to  excite  admiration  in  such  people. 
Jack,  perhaps,  had  not  the  means  to  purchase,  but,  it  seems,  he  was  resolved, 
some  how  or  other,  to  possess  them.  He,  therefore,  told  Morf^an,  that  if  he 
would  take  his  commodities  to  Pamunkey,  the  Indians  would  give  him  a  great 
price  for  them.  Not  in  the  least  mistrusting  the  design  of  ATemattamw,  the 
simple  Englishman  set  out  for  Pamunkey,  in  company  with  this  Indian. 
This  was  the  last  the  English  heard  of  Morgan,  However,  strange  as  it  may 
snem,  Jack*8  ill-directing  fate  sent  him  to  the  same  place  again,  and,  what  was 
8)  ill  more  strange,  he  had  the  cap  of  the  murdered  Morgan  upon  his  head. 
MorgarCs  servants  asked  him  where  their  master  was,  who  very  deliberately 
answered,  that  he  was  dead.  This  satisfied  them  that  he  had  murdered  him. 
They,  therefore,  seized  him,  in  order  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate  at 
Berkeley ;  but  he  made  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  which  caused  one  of  his 
captors  to  shoot  him  down.  The  singular  part  of  the  tragedy  is  yet  to  be 
related.  Though  mortally  wounded,  J^emaUanow  was  not  kuled  outright,  and 
his  captors,  which  were  two  stout  young  men,  got  him  into  a  boat  to  proceed 
to  Mr.  Tharp\  the  magistrate.  As  they  were  gomsf,  the  warrior  became  satis- 
fied that  he  must  die,  and,  with  the  most  extraordmary  eamesmess,  besought 
that  two  things  might  be  gi-anted  him.  One  was,  that  it  should  never  be  told 
to  bis  countrymen  that  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet ;  and  the  other,  that  he  should 
he  buried  among  the  English,  so  that  it  should  never  be  discovered  that  he 
had  died,  or  was  subject  to  death  like  other  men.  Such  was  the  pride  and 
vanit]^  exhibited  by  an  Indian  at  his  death.  The  following  inference,  there- 
fore, is  naturally  to  be  drawn ;  that  a  desire  to  be  renowned,  and  held  in 
veneration  by  posterity,  is  not  confined  to  the  civilized  and  learned  of  any  age 
or  nation. 

*  Perhaps  the  New  Englandera  followed  8mith*s  example,  aflorwardt,  in  the  case  of  AUx' 
tndfr^  Nimgrtif  and  others. 
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Meanwhile,  Optkankanough^  the  better  to  increase  the  rage  of  his  warriors^ 
afl^ted  great  gnef  at  NhnManoupB  death,  which  had  the  effect  he  intended 
owing,  especially,  to  the  favor  in  which  that  warrior  had  stood  among  the 
Indians.  Bat  the  English  were  satisfied  that  this  was  only  pretence,  as  we 
have  before  observed ;  because  they  were  informed  of  his  trying  to  engage 
some  of  his  neighbors  against  them,  and  otherwise  acted  suspiciously,  some 
time  before  ^tmoManows  death ;  of  the  justice  of  which,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish tried  arguments  at  first,  and  threats  afterwards,  to  convince  them.  'Sy 
his  dissimulation,  Opekankanoufth  completely  deceived  them,  and,  nist  before 
the  massacre,  treated  a  messenger  that  was  sent  to  him  with  much  kindness  * 
and  civility;  and  assured  him  that  the  peace,  which  had  been  some  time 
before  concluded,  was  held  so  firm  by  him  that  the  sky  should  fall  sooner 
than  it  should  be  violated  on  his  part  And  such  was  the  concert  and  secrecy 
among  all  the  Indians,  that,  only  two  days  before  the  fatal  22  March,  some 
kindly  conducted  the  English  through  the  woods,  and  sent  one  of  their  youth 
to  live  with  the  English,  and  learn  their  language.  Moreover,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  very  day,  they  came  unarmed  among  them,  and  traded  as  usual, 
and  even  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  their  victims,  in  several  instances.  Never, 
perhapH,  was  a  massacre  so  well  contrived  and  conducted,  to  ensure  success, 
as  was  this  of  Opekankanougfu  The  English  were  lulled  into  a  fatal  security 
and  even  unknowingly  assisted  the  Indians  in  their  design;  lending  them 
their  boats  to  communicate  with  distant  tribes,  and  furnishing  them  with 
various  utensils,  which  were  converted  at  once  into  wea;»ons  of  death. 

The  22  March,  1622,  having  come,  and  the  appointed  hour  of  that  mem- 
orable day  arrived,  with  a  simultaneousness  unparalleled  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, the  Indians  rose  fix>m  their  ambushes,  and,  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
tiger,  appeared,  in  a  moment,  amidst  the  English  settlements.  Age,  sex,  noi 
condition,  shielded  no  one ;  their  greatest  benefactors  were  among  their  first 
victims.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  about  one  hour,  fell  ihree  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  men,  women,  and  children.  By  this  horrid  calamity,  out  of  80  planta- 
tions, six  only  were  left  uninjured.  And  these  were  saved  by  the  timely 
information  of  a  Christian  Indian  called  Chanco, 

The  ensuing  summer  was  spent,  by  the  surviving  English,  in  strengthening 
themselves  against  further  attacks,  and  preparations  for  taking  vengeance  on 
the  Indians;  wholly  neglecting  all  improvements,  works  of  utility,  and  even 
their  planting.  Every  thing  was  lost  sight  of  in  their  beloved  proiect  of 
revenge ;  and  the  English,  in  their  turn,  showed  themselves  more  treacherous, 
if  not  more  barbarous,  than  their  enemy.  For,  under  pretence  of  making 
peace  again  with  them,  they  fell  upon  them  at  miawares,  and  murdered  many 
without  mercy.  This  crime  was  vastly  aggravated,  in  that,  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  come  forward  and  make  peace,  the  English  had  not  only  solemnly 
assured  them  forgiveness,  but  likewise  security  and  safety  in  their  persons. 

It  was,  for  some  time,  supposed  that  Opekankanough  was  among  the  slain, 
but,  if  Mr.  Beverly  was  not  misinformed,  the  same  sachem,  22  years  after- 
wards, executed  a  still  greater  massacre  upon  the  English,  as,  m  the  next 
place,  we  shall  relate. 

llow  long  Opekankanovgh  bad  been  secretly  plotting  to  cut  off* the  intruders 
of  his  soil  cannot  be  known ;  but,  in  1644,  all  the  Indians,  over  a  space  of 
country  of  6(0  miles  in  extent,  were  leagued  in  the  enterprise.  The  old  chief 
at  this  time,  was  supposed  to  be  near  100  years  of  age,  and,  though  unable  to 
walk,  would  be  present  in  the  execution  of  his  beloved  project.  It  was  upon 
the  18  April,  when  Opekankanougk,  borne  in  a  litter,  led  his  warriors  for- 
ward, and  commenced  the  bloody  work.  They  began  at  the  frontiers,  with  a 
letermination  to  slay  all  before  them,  to  the  sea.  After  continuing  the  mas- 
sacre two  davs,  in  which  time  about  500*  persons  were  murdered.  Sir  ffUliam 
BerkeUy^  at  the  bead  of  an  armed  force,  checked  their  progress.  The  destruc- 
tion of  ilie  inhabitants  was  the  greatest  upon  York  and  Parnunkey  Rivers, 
whcr6  Opekankanough  commanded  in  person.  The  Indians  now,  in  theii 
turn,  were  driven  to  great  extremity,  and  their  old  chief  was  taken  prisoner 

**  This  is  the  iuinil>er  generally  set  dnwii  iii  the  histories,  but  the  probably  just  scrutiny  ol 
Mr  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.  i.  224,  caused  him  to  fix  upon  the  number  300. 
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and  carried  in  triumph  to  Jameatown.  How  long  after  the  mammon  thia 
happened,  we  are  not  informed ;  hut  it  ia  aaid  that  the  ftticuea  he  had  pre- 
viouaiy  undergone  had  waated  away  hia  fleah,  and  deatroyed  the  elaaticity  of 
his  muadea  to  that  degree,  that  he  waa  no  longer  able  to  raiae  the  evelids 
from  his  eyee ;  and  it  was  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  he  fell  into  the  bands 
of  his  enemies.  A  soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  him,  barbarously 
fired  upon  him,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  He  waa  auppoeed  to  hare 
been  prompted  to  the  bloody  deed,  from  a  recollection  of  the  old  chieTe 
agency  in  the  massacre.  Just  before  he  expired,  hearing  a  great  bustle  and 
crowd  about  him,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  lift  up  his  eyelids ;  when  he 
discovered  a  multitude  pressing  around,  to  gratify  the  untimely  curioeiw  of 
beholding  a  dying  sachem.  Undaunted  in  death,  and  roused,  as  it  were,  mm 
sleep,  at  the  conduct  of  the  confused  multitude,  he  deigned  not  to  obaenre 
them;  but,  raising  himself  from  the  ground,  with  the  expiring  breath  of 
authority,  commanded  that  the  governor  should  be  called  to  nim.  MThen  the 
govenior  came,  Opekankamugk  said,  with  indignation,  <<  Had  U  hem  w^  fof 
fime  to  have  taken  Sir  Wm.  BaaKKLXT  vrimmer,  I  would  wd  wieanly  hme 
expo9edhima$aahowtowi^peopU;^^  ana  soon  after  expired. 

It  is  said,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
encroachmenta  upon  his  lands,  that  caused  Opfkankawmgk  to  determine  upon 
a  massacre  of  the  whites.  These  intrusions  were,  nevertheless,  conformable 
to  the  grants  of  the  proprietors.  He  cotdd  hardly  have  expected  oitbe  con- 
quest, as  his  people  haid  aheady  begun  to  waste  away,  and  English  villages 
were  springing  up  over  an  extent  of  country  of  more  than  500  mike,  with  a 
populouaness  beyond  any  preceding  example ;  still,  he  was  determined  upon 
the  vast  undertaking,  and  sacrificed  himself  with  as  much  Aanor,  it  will,  per- 
hapa,  be  acknowledged,  aa  did  Landdas  at  ThermopylsB. 

Bir  ffiUiam  Berkdof  intended  to  have  sent  him,  as  a  preaent,  to  the  kinc 
of  .England ;  but  assassination  deprived  him  of  the  wretched  satis&ction,  ana 
saved  the  chief  from  the  mortification,  f 

None  of  the  Virginia  historians  seem  to  have  been  informed  of  the  true 
date  of  this  last  war  of  Opekankanough;  the  ancient  records  of  Virginia,  says 
Mr.  Bwkf  are  silent  even  upon  the  events  of  it,  (an  extraordinaiy  omisrion.) 
Mr.  Beverly  thinks  it  began  in  1639,  and,  although  Mr.  Burk  is  satisfied  that  it 
took  place  afler  1641,  yet  he  relates  it  under  the  date  1640.  And  we  are  not 
certain  that  the  veeA  date  would  ever  have  been  fixed,  but  for  the  inestimable 
treasury  of  New  England  bistoty,  Winthrop*t  Journal  I 

That  it  took  place  subsequent  to  1641,  Mr.  Biark  assures  us,  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  MS.  records ;  for  the^  relate  that,  in  1640,  one  John  Burton  had 
been  convicted  of  the  murder  of'^  an  Indian,  and  that  his  punishment  was 
remitted,  ''at  the  intercession  of  Opdumkanough,  and  his  mat  men.**  And 
that,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1641,  Thomas  Rotjfe^  the  aon  of  PocahonUu,  peti- 
tioned the  governor  for  permission  to  visit  his  kinsman,  Opekankanouf^  and 
CUojpttrt^  the  sister  of  bis  mother.  That,  therefore,  these  events  happened 
previous  to  the  war,  and  death  of  OpekankanougK  $ 

NiCKOTAWAircB  succeedcd  Opekankanough^  as  a  tributary  to  die  English. 
In  1648,  he  came  to  Jamestown,  with  fkv^  <Hher  chiefi,  and  hrouffht  SO  b^ver 
skins  to  be  sent  to  King  ChaHes,  He  made  a  long  oration,  which  he  con- 
cluded with  the  protestation,  ''that  the  sun  and  moon  should  first  k>ose  their 
glorious  lights,  and  shinin|^  before  he,  or  his  people,  should  ever  more  here- 
after wrong  the  English." 

ToTOPOTOMoi  probably  succeeded  Mckotawance.  as  he  was  king  of  Pa- 
munkey  in  1656.  In  that  year,  a  large  body  of  strange  Indiana,  called 
Bechahecriang^  came  down  Grom  the  inland  mountainous  country,  and  forcibly 

*  Beverly,  Hist.  Virg.  51.  f  See  British  Empire  in  Ameriea,  i.  240, 1. 

X  Whether  it  be  preserved  in  Hemm^i  Statates,  I  have  not  learned,  but  presuined  it,  froia 
the  infereace  of  Bancroft.  • 

%  Like  most  of  the  early  writers,  the  author  of  A  New  DeicriptUm  of  Virginiaf  {t  Coll. 
Itas.  Hist  Soe.  ix.  UM  speaks  of  the  Indians  m  terms  dictated  by  indinatioo.  <<Tbetr 
rreat  king,"  he  says,  "  OpecHankenote.  that  bloody  monster  upon  a  mmdred  years  old,  was 
taken  by  Sir  Wmam  Berkely,"  This  tract  was  pubUibed  m  16fi9,  bat  ao  dbta  is  {ivaa  ta 
Ihei 
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poweisod  themeelves  of  the  country  about  the  fiJls  of  James  River.  The 
legidature  of  Virginia  was  in  session,  when  the  news  of  their  coming  was 
received.  What  cause  the  English  had  to  send  out  an  army  against  them, 
our  scanty  records  do  not  scSisfactorily  show ;  *  but,  at  aJl  events,  they 
determined  at  onoe  to  dispossess  them.  To  that  end,  an  army  of  about  100 
men  was  raised,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  E^card  HiU^  who 
was  joined  by  Totopotomoi,  with  100  of  his  warriors.  They  did  not  find  Uiu 
Rechahecrians  unprepared,  but  of  the  particularB  of  the  meeting  of  the  ai  U 
verse  parties  we  are  not  informed.  The  event,  however,  was,  to  the  alliess 
most  disastrous.  Toiopahmoif  with  the  most  of  his  men,  was  slain,  and  tlio 
Enfl^ish  suffered  a  total  defeat,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  criminal  management 
of  Colonel  HUL  This  officer  lost  his  commission,  and  his  property  was 
taken  to  defray  the  losses  sustained  l^  the  country.  A  peace  seems  to  havo 
been  concluded  with  the  Indians  soon  after. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

CftkB  Creek  huUtms — Muskogts» — ProkikU  the  ttse  tfmrdemt  ffint9 — Tlbtr  mi  tmi 
iwipartmmee — Tkmr  origit^^CatawkiS — CkikasoMt — Cherokee* — Ji  wtode  ofjlaUmoMg 
their  heads — Complexion  lighter  than  other  Indiane — Seminoles^Ruins  at  OoK' 
mulgee  Fielde^Expedition  of  SoUh^KOU  2000  Indtane^Laudonmere—Gowrges* 
expedition  Orijalva — Morror  wtade  emperor  of  the  Cherokeee — Sir  Mexander 
Cmmning — ERm  travels  among  the  Chsrokees — Seeen  ehirfs  aeeompany  Am  to  Eng' 
Umd-^ttahdlakulla  -Skuaouitah — His  speech  to  the  kmg^^ms  death. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book,  much  has  been  nairated  of  tlie 
southern  nations  in  general;  and,  in  particular,  of  many  prominent  indi- 
viduals and  events.  It  b  designed,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  speak  more 
particularly  upon  the  events  of  the  great  nation  of  Creek  Indians. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  some  general  account  of  the 
nation,  whose  men  of  eminence  have  been,  and  are  to  be,  noticed ;  for  diere 
are  some  facts  that  will  not  necessarily  fell  in  otherwise;  but,  in  such  di- 
flression,  if  so  it  should  be  termed,  our  chief  axiom  is  not  overturned,  which 
IS,  that  to  write  the  history  of  the  men  of  a  country,  is  to  write  the  history 
of  such  country.  The  reader,  however,  should  be  reminded,  that  a  general 
history  of  a  people  at  one  period,  will  not  exactly  apply  to  them  at  another. 
This  observation  is  not  only  true  with  regard  to  theu*  political  and  civU  his- 
tory, but  also  in  regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  same  nations: 
these  fects  are  true,  both  as  they  regard  people  called  civilized,  as  well  as 
those  called  savage.  Hence,  descriptions  of  tribes  or  nations  by  one  observer, 
at  one  time,  differ  from  those  of  another  at  a  different  period ;  and  yet  both 
may  be  true  in  the  main  particulars.  Students,  therefore,  not  aware  of  this 
feet,  may  be  disposed  to  discredit  writers  for  such  disagreements,  which,  ui 
feet,  are  altogether  imaginary.  But  it  is  time  to  commence  upon  the  imme- 
diate business  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  Creek  Indians  take  their  name  firom  that  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live;  that  isL  the  English  gave  them  the  name  of  Creek^  because  their 
country  is  fiili  of  creelu. 

*  By  the  foUowing  preamble  and  resolve  of  tke  legislattire,  all  we  dosmm,  toaching  ihis 
matter,  it  to  be  gathered  >-'<  Whereas  infomatioii  bath  been  received,  that  many  western  or 
inland  Indians  are  drawn  from  the  mountains,  and  lately  aet  down  near  the  falls  of  James 
River^  to  the  number  of  6  or  700,  whereby,  upon  many  several  considerations  beinr  had^  it  is 
eonoeived  great  danger  might  ensue  to  this  colony.  This  assembly,  therefore,  do  think  fit 
and  resolve,  that  these  new  cone  Indiana  be  in  no  sort  suflbred  to  seat  themselves  there,  or 
any  place  near  as,  it  having  cost  so  much  blood  to  expel  and  extirpate  those  perfidious  and 
treacherous  Indians^  which  were  there  formerly.  It  ^ng  so  apt  a  place  to  invade  us,  and 
within  the  limits,  which,  in  a  just  war,  were  fomnerly  coauueied  by  os,  and  by  us  reserved,  at 
the  eooelusioa  of  peace,  with  t^  IscBiiat.''    Burk,  Hist.  Viiginia,  ii.  105. 
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The  nadon-  of  roort  importance  amonff  the  Creeks  was,  m  1775,  the 
Muskogeea.  That  community,  or  nation,  like  the  Iroquois,  was  more  politic 
than  their  neighbors,  and  vastly  increased  their  strength  and  importance  1^ 
encouraging  small  declining  tribes  to  incorporate  themselves  with  them.  At 
one  time,  another  most  wise  resolution  was  adopted  among  them,  which,  above 
aU  others,  should  be  mentioned ;  that  was  a  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  all 
kinds  of  ardent  spirits  into  their  country.  How  long  this  resolution  was  main- 
tained, or  at  what  period^  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  stated.  It  was  very  probably 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  which  was  just  before  the  breakiiig 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  Mnskogees  had  another  excellent  regulation, 
namely,  the  men  assisted  their  women  in  their  planting  before  setting  out  on 
their  wariike  and  other  expeditions.  This  was  called  the  Creek  nation, 
which,  in  irhat  was  called  its  best  days,  about  1786,  contained  17,000  souls ;  * 
but  they  were  reckooed,  in  1829,  at  20,000. 

Some  have,  latterly,  given  the  name  of  Creeks  only  to  a  part  of  the  nations 
of  which  we  have  begun  to  treat ;  but  it  is  here  intended  to  include  under  that 
head  all  the  tribes  between  the  Savannah  on  the  east,  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  on  the  north. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  language,  which  will  answer  tolerably 
well  as  a  specimen  of  all  the  southern  languages,  from  Carolina  to  the 
Mississippi: — 

Isti  tsukhvlbpi  laksakat  Tshihofv  inhoroitsi  tomis;  momais  fvtsv  opnnaho- 
van  im  afVlski  tomis.!  In  English,  L^^'iig  l^  are  an  abondnation  to  the  Lord ; 
hut  they  thai  deal  truly  are  his  delight. 

The  following  is  Choktau  reckoning:  Achvft,  1,  Tuklo,  2,  Tuchina,  3, 
Ushta,  4,  Talilap'i,  5,  Hanali,  6,  Untuklo,  7,  Untuchina,  8,  Chakali,  9,  Pokoli,  10. 
By  prefixing  am  to  the  names  of  the  digits,  they  arrive  at  20 ;  then,  by  pre- 
fixing Pokoli  f  10)  to  the  series  of  digits,  they  arrive  at  90,  and  so  on.  t 

The  Cherokees  have  now  a  written  language,  and,  before  the  late  troubles 
with  Georgia,  were  making  good  advancement  in  all  the  useful  art&  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  modem  times  has  been  made  by  a 
Cherokee  Indian,  named  George  Gcjess.  His  invention  was  that  of  a  syllabic 
alphabet  of  the  language  of  his  nation,  which  he  applied  to  writing  with 
unparalleled  success.  Young  Cherokees  learned  by  it  to  write  letters  to  their 
friends  in  three  days'  time;  and  although  the  inventor  used  a  part  of  the 
English  alphabet  in  making  up  his  own,  yet  he  was  acquainted  with  no  other 
language  but  the  Cherokee.  This  invention  was  brought  to  matmity  in  1826. 
Two  years  afler,  a  newspaper,  called  the  Cherokee  Puocnix,  was  established 
in  the  Cherokee  nation,  printed  chiefly  in  Cherokee,  with  an  English  transla- 
tion. §  Bein^  considered  an  independent  nation,  they  institutea  a  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  Natchez  massacred  the  French,  that  the  principa. 
nation  of  Creeks,  the  Muskogees,  began  to  rise  into  importance.  For  a  time 
after  that  memorable  event,  the  countiy  of  the  Natchez  was  desolate ;  but 
when  some  years  had  elapsed,  a  tribe  seated  themselves  there,  and  it  became 
tlie  seat  of  a  powerful  nation;  and  this  was  the  Muskogees.  That  nation, 
like  the  ancient  Romans,  had,  in  about  30  years,  extended  their  dominions 
over  a  fertile  country  near  200  miles  square ;  had  3500  bow-ineo,  and  50  con- 
i<i(lerable  towns.  They  had  dominion  also  over  one  town  of  the  Shawanese. 
Their  chief  places  were  upon  the  branches  of  tlie  Alabama  and  the  AfNilachi- 
cola  rivers;  the  people  upon  the  latter  being  called  the  ^ot^er  Creeks.  This, 
as  well  as  the  other  nations  whom  we  call  Creeks,  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  originally  come  from  the  south  or  south-west ;  but  the  Indians  them- 
selves believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  they  came  from  the  east,  or  place  of 
the  8un*s  rising ;  concerning  which  opinion  we  may  observe  once  for  all,  that 
it  most  prolmhiy  had  the  same  origin  among  all  ignorant  people,  which  arose 
from  no  other  than  a  desire  tliat  others  should  tliiiw  them  descended  from  the 

*  It  is  common  lo  reckon  a  third  warriors. 

f  This  ipecimcB  I  lake  from  a  litile  volume,  called  the  "  Mufiknf^  (Creek)  Assistant,'* 
^li^hed  in  Boston,  1835,  by  the  Am.  Hoard  of  Com.  for  Foreign  Missions. 
i  Choktau  Arithmetic,  printed  as  above. 
^  Hut.  Miuiont,  W,  Z^.'^Missiotmry  Herald, 
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8un ;  that  being  the  most  glorious  and  noble  origin  of  wiiich  they  could  con- 
ceive. Indeed,  such  is  not  altogether  unnatural ;  for  that  luminary  quickens 
and  enlivens  every  thing  that  has  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Beside  the  Muskogees,  the  Kataubahs,  or  CatawUas,  Cherokeea,  Choktaus, 
and  Chikasaus,  were  other  numerous  tribes  spread  over  the  great  country 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  Kataubahs  and  the  Chikasaus  were  very  warlike ;  but  their  vicinity  to 
Europeans  was  as  detrimental  to  them,  and  even  more  so,  than  their  own 
exterminating  wars ;  for,  as  in  other  cases,  as  soon  as  an  intercourse  com- 
menced, degradation  and  ruin  followed. 

The  Cherokees  have  withstood  the  deletery  effects  of  civilization  much 
l>eyond  what  can  be  said  of  any  other  tribe  of  Indians.  Their  country  is 
chiefly  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee ;  but  they  occupy  also  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  Greorgia.  Before  the  war  of  1812,  their  country 
covered  24,000  square  miles.*  Numbers  of  this  tribe  have  emigrated  to 
<i\i'kansaw. 

The  Choktaus  possessed  a  country  not  so  filled  with  creeks  and  rivers  as 
the  Muskogees.  This  circumstance,  it  is  said,  was  a  great  hinderance  to  their 
prosperity ;  for  in  their  wars  with  their  neighbors,  they  suffered  greatly  from 
their  ignorance  of  swimming.  There  were  Upper  and  Lower  Choktau  towns ; 
che  former  were  situated  arout  160  miles  frc3m  the  Chikasaus,  and  the  latter 
about  200  above  New  Orleans.  The  people  of  this  nation  flattened  their  heads 
by  wearing  bags  of  sand  on  them,  f  and,  according  to  Father  Hennepirij  t  the 
heads  of  ail  the  Indians  upon  the  Mississippi  are  flatter  than  those  ofCtmada. 
It  is  said  also  that  they  are  of  a  lighter  complexion ;  but  this  has  reference 
only  to  the  Muskogees,  according  to  some  writers.  The  Choktaus  princi- 
pally inhabit  Mississippi  They  were,  in  1820,  set  down  at  25,000  souls,  and 
are  rather  increasing. 

The  Chikasaus  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  as  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Crpeks  for  their  unoccupied  lands  to  be 
taken  by  any  that  came  among  them,  as  emigrants,  the  Chikasaus  found  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  establishing  themselves  on  this  side  the  Missi^ssippi. 
Where  they  first  established  themselves  is  unknown,  but  in  1770  they  were  a 
fiowerful  and  warlike  nation,  and  were  seated  upon  the  western  branches  of 
the  Mobile.  The  tnbe  of  Yazoos  belonged  to  this  nation.  The  Chikasaus 
reside  in  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  They  do  not  exceed  4900 
in  number. 

The  Seminoles  were  a  nation  made  up  similar  to  many  others,  and  chiefly 
of  Muskogees.  The  Creeks  called  them  Seminoles,  which  signified  wild, 
because  they  had  estranged  themselves  from  their  former  country.  This 
nation  was  principally  seated,  40  years  ago,  upon  the  rivers  Apalachicola  and 
Pliot,  and  had  a  large  town  on  Calos  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  East  Florida. 
Thev  now  reside  in  Florida,  a  scattered  remnant  of  about  1200. 

The  names  alone  of  the  cLifferent  clans  or  tribes  of  these  nations  would  fill 
several  pages,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  them ;  we  shall  tliere- 
fore,  afier  some  general  observations,  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  chiefs 
wlio  have  been  conspicuous. 

There  are  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Onkmulge,  near  its  confluence  witli 
the  Ocone,  beautiful  fields,  extensively  known  as  the  Oakmulge  fields ;  they 
are  upon  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  river,  and  upon  the  elevated  part  of  them 
are  yet  visible  remains  of  a  town.  These  fields  extend  20  miles  along  the  river. 
The  Creek  Indians  give  this  account  of  them,  namely,  that  here  was  the  place 
where  they  first  set  down  after  crossing  the  Mississippi ;  that  their  journey 
from  the  west  had  been  attended  with  incredible  sufifering,  and  tliat  they  were 
oppoeed  at  every  step  by  various  hostile  bands  of  Indians,  and  that  on  reach- 


*  Dr.  Morse's  Report. 

t  Adair,/—-*'  As  soon  as  the  child  is  boru,  the  nurse  provides  a  cradle  or  wooden  case,  hol- 
lowed and  fashioned,  to  receive  the  infant,  lying  prostrate  on  its  back,  that  part  of  the  cas« 
where  the  head  reposes,  being  fashioned  like  a  brick-mould.  In  this  portable  machine  tht 
litde  boy  is  fixed,  a  bar  of  sand  being  laid  on  his  forehead." — Bartram,  515. 

t  New  Discovery.  1/6. 
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ing  this  place  thej  fortified  diemaelTefl,  and  could  proceed  no  ftirther,  and  at 
le^rth  gained  ground  and  became  conquerors  in  tbsir  turn. 

There  are  few  greater  curiosities  in  the  south,  than  tftie  great  highways  ot 
roads,  wluch,  50  vears  ago,  struck  the  traveller  with  surprise.  In  West  Florida 
they  are  still  easuv  traced  for  near  50  miles  in  a  straight  line  upon  the  Oklo- 
koney  River.  All  history  is  silent  about  them ;  and  it  is  a  sinpilar  Act  thai 
the  Indians  will  make  no  use  of  them,  but  studiously  make  their  paths  in  any 
other  direction.  * 

The  country  of  the  southern  Indians  has  snfiered  in  some  respects  as  much 
as  some  parts  of  South  America;  it  having  been  traversed  and  overrun  from 
time  to  time  by  bands  of  mercenary  whites.  In  the  year  1538,  Ferdmand  dt 
Soto,  with  a  commission  fiom  the  Emneror  CharUi  V^  sailed  with  a  consid- 
erable fleet  for  America.  He  vras  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  and  had  been 
with  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  (as  it  is  called)  of  Peru.  His  commission  con- 
stituted him  governor  of^Cuba  and  general  of  Florida.!  Although  he  sailed 
from  St.  Lucar  in  1538,  he  did  not  land  in  Florida  |  until  May,  1539.  With 
about  1000  men,  213  of  whom  were  provided  with  horses,  he  imdertook  the 
conquest  of  Florida  and  countries  adjacent.  After  cutting  their  way  in  vari- 
ous directions  through  numerous  tnbes  of  Indians,  traversing  neariy  1000 
miles  of  country,  losing  a  great  put  of  their  army,  theur  general  died  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  survivora  were  obli^d  to  build  vesseb 
ia  which  to  descend  the  nver ;  which,  when  they  had  cbne,  they  sailed  for 
Mexico.  This  expedition  was  Ave  veara  in  coming  to  nothing,  and  bringing 
ruin  upon  its  pertbrmers.  A  populous  Indian  town  at  this  tune  stood  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile,  of  which  Soto^s  ormy  bad  possessed  themselves. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  Indians  was  at  first  friendly,  but  at  length  a  chief 
was  insulted,  which  brought  on  hostilities.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which,  it 
is  said,  2000  Indians  were  killed,  and  83  Spaniards. 

We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  go  more  into  detail  concerning  the  band  of 
maraudinff  Spaniards  under  SotOy  as  if  will  answer  the  present  purpose  to 
observe,  that  what  has  just  been  related,  is  but  one  of  the  many  butcheries 
committed  by  that  band ;  and,  moreover,  our  accounts  are  rather  indistinct 
upon  the  whole  affiur,  and  savor  much  of  exaggeration. 

The  French,  under  Beni  de  Lctudanmere,  settled  in  Florida  in  1564,  near 
where  Pensacola  was  since  built  The  Spaniards  claimed  the  country,  and 
hence  the  bkx>dv  wara  which  followed.  This  first  settlement  of  the  French, 
projected  by  Admiral  Colignij  was  soon  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards :  they, 
m  the  basest  and  most  savaj^  manner,  murdered  the  whole  colony.  A 
religious  war  at  this  period  durtracted  the  French  nation,  and  this  outrage 
would  have  remained  unrevenged,  but  for  the  indignation  of  an  individual. 
In  1567,  Domimaue  de  Oourges  sailed  to  Florida,  took  three  forts  ttom  the 
Spaniards,  put  tne  men  to  the  sword,  and  han^  all  the  other  settlera  he 
could  find.  §  A  French  ffarrison  was  again  established,  but,  being  left  without 
protection,  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  remained  mastera  of  the 
country  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  | 

From  these  transactions  of  antiquity,  we  must  descend  to  times  nearer  our 
own.  In  tbe  year  1730,  Sir  AUxander  CumnUng  travelled  among  the  southern 
Indians,  and  m>m  whose  accoimt  we  are  able  to  give  several  interesting  par- 
ticulars. At  this  period,  he  relates  that  the  Cherokee  nation  vras  governed 
by  seven  Mother  Towns,  each  of  which  chose  a  kmg  to  preside  over  them 
and  their  dependants.    He  was  elected  out  of  certain  mmilies,  and  the  descent 

•  Wimanu'i  W.  Floridtt,  31 

t  Chaudon  de  DeUmUmf  NouTeau  Diet  Historique.  art  Soto. 

X  "  So  called,  because  it  was  first  discovered  by  tne  Spaniards  on  Palme^Sunday,  or,  as 
the  most  interpret,  Easter-day,  which  they  call  PoMqua  Flondaf  and  not^  as  Theuet  writeth, 
for  the  flourishing  verdure  thereof."  Pur^haSf  769.  Modern  writeri  of  discoveries  would  do 
'setter  were  the^  to  look  more  to  the  sources  of  information. 

6  See  an  animated  account  of  these  bloody  aflairs  in  Johmoi^t  Life  of  General  Oreene, 
.4M>,&c. 

IDupratc,  i.  1—3.  Jmtm  de  Orifalva  discovered  the  country  upon  the  Gulf  of  Menco  in 
8,  {ifeirtraf  ii.  199.)  and  some  report  that  he  carried  ofl*  Indians  as  slaves.  (See  Wi^ 
liame'e  Florida,  90.)  But  we  are  not  aware  that  tlie  fact  is  elsewhere  recorded.  Herrtrm^ 
ihoufh  very  minute,  does  not  name  it.    Purchas  (312)  agrees  with  him 
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vma  regarded  only  on  the  mother's  side.  These  moOur  ftmrnt  were,  accordhig 
to  Sir  ^^iexandery  Tanuassie,  Kettooab,  Ustenary,  Telliquo,  Estootowie,  Keyo- 
wee,  and  Noeyeoee.  Four  of  these  towns  were  without  kings  at  this  time, 
they  having  died.  Some  towns  had  princes,  as  our  author  called  them; 
namely,  Tomasso,  one ;  Settecho,  one ;  Taasettchee,  one ;  Iwassee,  one ;  Tel- 
liquo,  two ;  Tannassie,  two;  Cannostee,  one ;  Cowee,  one. 

The  chief  MayUy  was  called  emperor,  and  presided  oyer  the  seven  towns, 
in  1730.  His  resictence  was  at  TeUiquo.  On  the  3  April,  this  year,  deputies 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  met  at  Nequassie,  and  in  presence  of  Sir 
JUexander  Gumming  and  12  other  Englishmen,  declared  Mtn^  emperor;  he 
liaving  been  nominated  by  Sir  Alexander,''^  The  nation  consented  to  receive 
Moytoy  as  their  king,  provided  he  was  held  accountable  to  Sir  JUexander.  At 
the  ceremony  of  declaring  Majftou  kinff  or  emperor,  by  whose  order  Sir 
Alexander  was  placed  in  a  chair,  himsefi*  and  the  conjurers  standing  about 
him,  and  a  throng  of  warriors  <*  stroked  him  with  13  eagles'  tails,  and  their 
singers  sung  from  morning  till  nifht"  After  this  was  done  with,  he  made  a 
speech  to  the  great  concourse  of  Indians ;  in  which,  among  a  good  deal  besides, 
he  displayed  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  king  beyond  the  great  water ; 
and  ^  required  Moutoy  and  all  the  bead  warriors  to  acknowledge  themselves 
dutiful  subjects  and  sons  to  King  George^  ''all  which  they  did  on  their  knees, 
calling  upon  every  thing  that  was  terrible  to  them  to  destroy  them,  and  that 
they  might  become  no  people,  if  they  violated  their  promise  and  obedience." 

The  next  day,  4  April,  ^  the  crown  was  brought  from  great  Tannassie, 
which,  with  five  eagles'  tails  and  four  scalps  of  their  enemies,  Moyloy  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Mexcmder^  impowerin^  him  to  lay  the  same  at  his  majesty's  feet" 
The  conjurers  were  well  pleased  with  the  English  baron,  and  told  him  thev 
would  follow  all  his  directiona  <*  That  when  he  left  them  they  would  still 
consider  him  as  present  in  the  person  of  Moutoy  of  TeUiquo,  who  would 
punctually  do  what  he  had  bid."  Sir  AlexanJer  was  now  at  Tannassie,  400 
miles  fix>m  Charleston,  according  to  his  reckoning,  and  had  but  15  days  to 
arrive  there  in,  to  go  for  England  in  the  Fox  man-of  war,  which  was  then  to 
sail.  He  therefore  asked  MSyUny  if  the  Indians  could  travel  there  in  so  short 
a  time  on  foot  The  chief  said  it  might  be  done,  and  that  he  would  have 
accompanied  him,  but  for  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  and  requested  him 
to  choose  such  as  he  desired  from  among  his  people,  to  go  with  him.  f 

Accordingly,  Sir  JUexander  chose,  as  evidences  of  what  had  happened, 
S^agusUiy  I  the  head  warrior  of  Tassetchie,  *^  a  man  of  great  power  and 
interest,  who  had  a  right  to  be  a  king,"  MakuUakuUa,  and  OUueUe,  or  Ouia- 
cUej  a  third  warrior,  CoUannaiky  a  fourai;  ''and  fit>m  Tannassie,  the  remotest 
town  of  the  country,  he  took  Clagaitiah  and  Oukanaekah,^  warriors."  About 
23  miles  firom  Charleston  they  met  with  the  warrior  Ounakannowiney  a 
friend  of  these  chieft,  "who  had  just  come  from  the  Kattarbe  nation,  and 
desired  to  go  along  with  his  countiymen,  to  which  Sir  JUexander  consented." 

They  went  on  board  the  Fox,  a  man-of-war,  and  sailed  fit>m  Charieston 
Bay  4  May,  and  arrived  at  Dover  5  June;  thus  performing  a  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  month  and  a  day,  in  1730,  not  much  inferior  to  what  is  dono 
uow-a-days.    At  Dover  Sir  JUexander  "'  took  post  to  London,  with  the  crown 

*  This  part  of  the  sentence  is  upon  the  authority  of  a  good  writer,  {Hewatt,  Hist.  Carolina, 
ii.  5,)  but  Sir  Alexander  does  not  say  quite  as  mucn  in  his  account. 

t  Moytcy  was  a  -bitter  enemy  aAerratts.  In  I7d8  he  went  with  his  warriors  to  a  place 
railed  Siatiquo,  and  killed  aereral  whites,  without,  as  was  said,  any  provocation.  Uewatt, 
ii.  220. 

i  Or  KUaguMta,  This  chief  was  one  of  the  scum,  as  will  appear  immediately  onward, 
although  Sir  Alexander ^  in  his  communication,  does  not  name  him.  Neither  does  he  name 
AttaktdlakMltOf  or  Outassite;  yet  it  is  certain  they  were  both  in  En^and,  and  we  believe  at 
this  time :  tbej  make  up  the  number  teven.  with  those  named  in  his  ovoi  narrative.  Thai 
AUakuUakuUa  was,  see  Henatt,  ii.  221,  ana  WymUf  ii.  280,  n.  We  can  only  account  for  the 
blanks  in  the  narrative,  by  supposing  that  Sir  Alexander'a  amanuensis  did  not  understand 
him,  (for  he  did  not  write  himself,)  and  the  enumeration  of  the  chiefs  which  he  look  with  him, 

is  very  blundering.    Thus,  aAer  naming  one  only,  it  b  set  down,  "  and — — 

a  third  warrior,''  &r. 

i  Perhaps  Ockonottoia,  who  was  called  the  great  warrior  of  the  Cherokee  nation     HewaU 
17. 
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of  the  Cherokee  natioo,  leavinff  the  Indians  hehind  to  come  up  with  the  man- 
of-war.  He  let  the  secretary  of  state  immediatelv  know  that  he  had  fbll  power 
from  that  nation  to  lay  their  crown  at  his  miyesty's  feet,  and  that  he  had  brought 
over  seven  Indian  chiefs,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth.  His  majesty  was  m- 
ciously  pleased  to  order  Sir  Alexander  to  bring  in  his  people  to  the  installauon. 
the  18th  of  June,  where  they  were  extremely  surprised  at  the  magnificence  of 
every  thing  about  them :  they  compared  the  king  and  queen  to  the  sun,  the 
princes  to  the  stars,  and  themselves  to  nothing.  On  the  2^  of  June,  Sir 
Alexander  was  introduced  to  his  majesty,  and  upon  his  knee,  in  presence  of 
the  court,  declared  the  full  power  he  had  received,  the  Indian  chiefs  all 
kneeling  at  the  same  time,  as  a  testinK>ny  of  their  submission  and  approbation. 
Sir  Alexander  laid  the  croMrn  of  the  Cherokee  nation  at  his  majesty's  feet,  with 
the  five  eagles'  tails,  as  an  emblem  of  his  majesty's  sovereignty,  and  four  scalm 
of  Indian  enemies ;  all  which  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  of." 

While  in  England,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  king,  every  article  of  which 
was  accompanied,  on  his  part,  with  presents  of  some  sort  or  other :  such  as 
cloCh,  guns,  vermilion,  hatchets,  knives,  &c  This  treaty  was  dated  at  White- 
hail,  7  September,  1730,  and  from  it  we  get  the  names  of  the  seven  chiefs.  It 
begins,  **  Whereas  you,  Scataoosta  Oukah,  chief  of  the  town  of  Tasseta ; 
you,  ScALiLosKEN  Ketaousta  ;  you,  Tethtowe  ;  you,  Cloooittah  ;  you, 
Coi*ANNAH ;  you,  Unnaconot  ;  you,  Oucounacou,  have  been  deputed  by  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  come  to  Great  Britain,"  •  &c.  Afli»r 
the  treaty  was  finished,  a  certified  cop^  was  presented  to  the  chiefs  by  Sir 
Alexander  Camming;  upon  which  Sk^aguslahf  in  the  name  of  the  whole, 
made  the  following  speech : — 

**  We  are  come  liither  from  a  mountainous  place,  where  nothing  but  dark- 
ness is  to  be  found ;  but  we  are  now  in  a  place  where  there  is  light  There 
was  a  person  in  our  country,  he  gave  us  a  yellow  token  of  warlike  honor, 
which  is  left  with  Moytou  of  Telliquo,  and  as  warriors  we  received  it  He 
came  to  us  like  a  warrior  from  you.  A  man  he  is ;  his  talk  is  upright,  and  the 
token  he  lefl  preserves  his  memory  among  us.  We  look  upon  you  as  if  the 
great  kin^  were  present ;  we  love  you  as  representing  the  great  king.  We 
shall  die  m  the  same  way  of  thinking.  The  crown  of  our  nation  is  different 
from  that  which  tlie  great  King  George  wears,  and  from  that  we  saw  in  the 
tower.  But  to  us  it  is  all  one.  The  chain  of  friendship  shall  be  carried  to 
our  people.  We  look  upon  the  great  King  George  as  the  sun,  and  as  our 
father,  and  upon  ourselves  as  his  children.  For  mough  we  are  red,  and  you 
are  white,  yet  our  hands  and  hearts  are  joined  together.  When  we  shall  have 
acquainted  our  people  with  what  we  have  seen,  our  children  from  generation 
to  generation  will  always  remember  it  In  war  we  shall  always  be  one  witli 
you.  The  enemies  of  the  great  king  shall  be  our  enemies.  His  people  and 
ours  shall  be  one,  and  shall  die  togeuer.  We  came  hither  naked  and  poor  as 
the  worms  of  the  earth,  but  you  have  every  thing,  and  we  that  have  nothing 
must  love  you,  and  will  never  break  the  chain  of  friendship  which  is  between 
us.  Here  stands  the  governor  of  Carolina,  whom  we  know.f  This  small 
rope  I  we  show  you  is  all  that  we  have  to  bind  our  slaves  with,  and  it  may  be 
broken.  But  have  iron  chains  for  yours.  However  if  we  catch  your  slaves, 
we  will  bind  them  as  well  as  we  can,  and  deliver  them  to  our  friends,  and  take 
no  pay  for  it  We  have  looked  round  for  the  person  that  was  in  our  countr> 
— he  is  not  here :  However,  we  must  say  he  talked  uprightly  to  us,  and  we 
shall  never  forget  him.  Your  white  people  may  very  safely  build  houses  near 
lis.  We  shall  hurt  nothinff  that  belongs  to  them,  H>r  we  are  children  of  one 
lather,  the  great  king,  and  shall  live  and  die  together." 

When  Sinjagustah  had  proceeded  thus  far,  he  laid  his  feathers  upon  a  table, 
and  closed  as  follows : — 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (1796)  oo  Uie  Affairs  of  Georgia,  p.  53.— If  AUakuUahdla 
were  amoug  these  chiefs,  he  went  under  another  name,  as  did  also  OutaciU,  See  a  few  pages 
forward. 

t  There  was  at  this  time  no  governor,  thoagfa  Robert  Johnson  was  nominally  such.  In  17S9 
the  government  of  Carolina  was  delivered  to  Ine  crown  of  England,  for  about  £17|000.  '''^ 
i9n  was  leappoinled  in  1731. 

X  Suing  of^  wampum,  probably. 
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**  This  18  our  way  of  talking,  which  is  the  same  thing  to  us  as  your  letters  in 
the  book  are  to  vou,  and  to  )^ou,  beloved  men,  we  deliver  tliese  feathers  in 
confirmation  of  all  we  have  said.** 

In  October,  the  Indians  embarked  at  Portsmouth  with  Mr.  Johnson^  the 
ffovemor  of  Carolina,  for  their  own  country,  and  in  the  same  ship  in  which 
Siey  went  over. 

Sk^agtutahf  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  caUed,  KUlaguski^  <*  was  brother  of 
OueconnoatoUty  or  the  ffreat  warrior,  and  also  chief  of  Chote.  He  lived  to  be 
very  old,  and  died  in  May,  1768. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

3eUUtnent  of  Carolina  and  Georgia — ^Tomochichi  receives  the  English — Goes  to  En^ 
land  with  General  Oglethorpe— ^oAm  a  speech  to  the  King — Bis  death — War  vnth 
the  Spaniards — Outacitie — Malachty — Attakullakulla — Indians  murdered 
— Attakullakulla  prevents  retaliation  upon  tohites  in  his  power — Cherokee  War 
begins — Grovemor  Littleton's  expedition — imprisons  their  .Embassadors — They  are 
massacred — Colonel  Montgomery  sent  against  them — Battle  near  Keowee — Chero- 
kees  take  Fort  London — Sil6uck — Saves  the  life  of  Colonel  Byrd — Colonel  Grant 
subdues  the  CherokeeSy  and  they  make  peace  with  the  whites — Culucco. 

The  presumption  is  pretty  strongly  supported,  that  Sir  ff alter  Rakrh  visited 
the  southern  shores  of  North  America.  When  General  Oglethorpe  mnded  in 
Georgia,  in  1732,*  O.  S.,  and  communicated  to  the  Indians  the  contents  of  a 
journal  of  Sir  WaiU^s^  they  seemed  to  have  a  tradition  of  him,  which  they  had 
fondly  cherished ;  although,  if  the  person  they  met  were  Ralegh^  a  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  was  there.  They  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe  a 
place  near  Yamacraw  bluff,  since  Charleston,  on  which  was  a  large  mound, 
in  which  was  buried,  the^  said,  a  chief  who  had  talked  with  Sir  Wmter  Ralegh 
upon  that  spot  The  chief  had  requested  his  people  to  bury  him  there,  that 
theplace  mi^t  be  kept  in  veneration. 

TOMOCHICHI  was  the  principal  chief,  or  Mico,  as  chie&  were  called,  of  a 
small  band  of  Creeks  and  Yamasees,  who,  having  in  some  way  offended  their 
countrymen,  fied  their  country, and  ''wandered  aSout  in  the  woods  some  time, 
imtil  about  173ft.  when  they  begged  leave  of  this  covemment  to  sit  down  on 
the  high  land  of  Yamacraw,  on  die  south  side  of  Savannah  river,  at  or  near 
the  plfu»  where  the  new  town  of  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  is  now  situated."  f 
They  consisted  of  but  17  or  18  fiimilies,  and  their  first  chief  appears  to  have 
lieen  caUed  Bocachee.  Several  chief  men,  of  various  tribes,  came  to  welcome 
the  English,  immediately  afler  their  arrivaL  ^  They  were  as  follows :  From 
the  trilw  of  Coweeta,  Yahan4akee^  their  king,  or  mico ;  Esaaboo,  their  warrior, 
the  son  of  Old-brim^  lately  dead,  whom  the  Spaniards  called  emperor  of  the 
Creeks,  with  ei^ht  men  and  two  women  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Cusse- 
tns,  CussetOj  their  mico ;  Taickiqualekiy  their  head  warrior,  with  four  attendants. 
From  the  tribe  of  Owseecheys,  Ogeeae^  the  mico,  or  war  king ;  ^eathiovih- 
ko  and  Ougackij  two  chief  men,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of 
(Jheechaws,  Outhleieboa,  their  mico,  Thlautho-thlukee,  Figeer,  SootamUla,  war 
captains,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Echetas,  Chutabeeche  and 
Robiny  two  war  captains,  (the  latter  was  bred  among  the  English,)  with  four 
attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Polachucolas,  GiUattee,  their  head  warrior,  and 
five  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Oconas,  OueekaekumpOy  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish Long-kznff,  Kooiooo,  a  warrior.  From  the  tribe  of  Eufiiule,  Toitknintt,  heml 
warrior,  and  Uiree  attendants. 

*  Many  genilemen  in  England  contributed,  in  varioug  ways,  this  vear,  for  tlie  advancement 
of  the  colony ;  some  in  caiiTe,  some  in  labor,  some  in  provisions,  and  others  as  soldiers.  The 
contribution  of  one  gentleman,  for  its  singularity,  shall  be  mentioned.  **  Mr.  Hume  gave  u 
silver  boat  and  spoon  for  the  first  child  bom  in  Georgia,  which  being  bom  of  Mrs.  Cloee,  were 
given  accordingly/'— Communonert'  Report  on  Georgia  Afairt,  p.  119. 

*  Report  of  the  CkMamissiooers,  ut  supra,  11,  116.  117. 
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**  The  Indians  being  all  seated,  OueekaehumpOj  a  verj  tall  old  man,  9tood« 
•dH  made  a  speech,  which  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  fftggan  and  Mr.  MuBrnvt,^ 
in  which  he  said  all  the  lands  to  the  soutbmrd  of  Savannah  River  betoog«d 
to  the  Creeks.  We  said,  the  Indians  were  poor,  but  the  same  Power  that  gave 
the  Enghsh  breath,  gave  them  breath  also.  That  that  Power  had  given  the 
English  the  most  wisdom.  That,  as  they  had  come  to  instruct  thero,  they  should 
have  all  the  lands  which  they  did  not  use  themselves.  That  this  was  not  only 
his  mind,  but  the  minds  of  the  eight  towns  of  Creeks,  who  had,  ailer  consult- 
tog  togetlier,  sent  some  of  their  chief  men  with  skins,  which  was  their  wealth. 
At  this  period  of  Ouukackumpa^a  speech,  some  of  the  chieis  of  the  eight 
towns  brought  each  a  bundle  of  buck's  skins,  and  laid  them  down  before  Mr. 
(^Uihorpe.  Then  the  chief  said,  **  Tlttse  art  the  heH  things  tee  possess^  but  tre 
^ve  them  with  a  food  heart,  J  thank  you  for  yoiar  kindness  to  Tomochichi,  and 
lis  people.  He  u  my  kinsman,  and,  though  he  was  banished  from  his  noHon,  he 
's  a  good  man  and  a  great  warrior,  E  teas  on  accotaU  of  his  tffisdom  and  justice, 
hat  the  banished  men  chose  him  their  king,  I  hear  that  the  Cherokees  have 
'cUted  some  Englishmen,  If  you  faddressmg  Mr.  Oglethorpe]  tmll  command  vs, 
toe  tvHl  go  against  them  unUi  au  ottr  force,  kill  their  people,  and  destroy  their 
litdng,^ 

When  Oueekachumpa  bad  done  speaking.  TomochiM  drew  near  with  his 
men,  and,  after  making  a  low  bow,  said, — ^  /  uhu  a  banished  man,  and  J  came 
here  poor  and  hdpHess  to  look  for  good  land  near  the  twnbs  of  my  ancestors,  and 
tohen  you  came  to  this  plact,  I  feared  you  ttfotdd  drive  tu  away ;  fir  toe  toere  tveak 
and  tvanted  com,  Btd  yotx  confirmed  our  land  to  us,  and  gave  usfoodJ*  The 
other  chiefs  spoke  in  the  sai.\e  manner  as  Oueekachumpa  had,  and  then  agreed 
upon  and  executed  an  amicaL^  treaty. 

By  ttie  assistance  of  his  inter^^reter,  Mary  Mutgrove,  General  O^dkorpe  had 
been  able  to  draw  together,  at  oi  e  time,  50  chiefs  from  the  upper  and  lower 
Creek  towns,  and,  by  his  conciliatory  conduct,  had  secured  their  friendship. 
He  next  resolved  to  take  a  deputation  of  them  to  England,  hoping  what  thev 
mi^ht  witness  and  experience  there,  would  result  in  lasting  benefits  to  both 
their  nations  and  the  English.  Accordingly,  measures  having  been  taken  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  project,  the  general  and  the  Indian  chiefs  embarked 
for  England,  in  the  Aldborough  man-of-war,  and  arrived  at  St.  Hellens,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  16  June,  1734.  The  names  of  the  Indians  were  Tomo- 
chichi, Senawki,  his  consort,  and  Toonakowi,  the  prince,  his  nephew; 
also  HiLLispiLLi,  a  war  captain,  and  Apakowtski,  Stihai.echi,  Sintouchi, 
HiNGUiTHi,  and  Umphtchi,  five  other  chiefs,  with  their  interpreter. 

Immediately  idler  their  arrival,  orders  were  given  for  preparin|^  |)roper 
habits  for  them,  in  order  to  their  being  introduced  at  court  This  having 
been  done.  Sir  Clement  Cotterel,  knight,  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  sent, 
August  1,  with  three  of  the  king's  coaches,  drawn  by  six  horses  each,  to  the 
Georgia  office,  where  the  chieft,  all  except  one,  were  taken  in  and  carried  to 
Kensmgton,  where  their  introduction  to  his  majesty,  King  George  II.,  took 
place.  The  one  left  at  the  Greorgia  office  was  sick  with  the  sinall-pox,  of 
which  he  died  the  next  day.  Tomochichi,  after  presenting  the  king  with  sev- 
eral eagle's  feathers,  which  were  considered,  by  his  nation,  the  most  respectful 
present  they  could  send,  delivered  the  following  speech  to  his  majesty : — 

**■  This  day  I  see  the  majesty  of  your  face,  the  greatness  of  your  house,  and 
the  number  of  your  people.  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Creeks,  to  renew  the  peace  they  had  long  ago  made  with  the  English.  1 
am  come  over  in  my  old  aays ;  and,  though  1  cannot  live  to  see  any  advantage 
to  myself  I  am  come  for  the  gooid  of  Hie  children  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  that  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  English.  These  are  the  feathers  of  the  eagle,  which  is  the  swiftest  of 
birds,  and  who  fiieth  all  round  our  nations,  'these  feathers  are  a  sign  of 
peace  in  our  land,  and  we  have  brought  them  over  to  leave  them  with  you, 
great  king,  as  a  sign  of  everlasting  peace.    O !  great  king,  whatsoever  words 

m  - 

*  Hit  wife  was  tbe  interpreter,  accordiur  to  SfCall,  i.  96,  wbo  was  a  half  broed  named 
Mary.  Oglethorpe  first  purchased  her  friendship  with  presents,  and  afterwards  allowed  her  a 
bumued  pouikls  a  year  for  her  services. — Commistionert*  Report,  on  Chorgia  Affcdn, 
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you  shall  s^  unto  me,  I  will  tell  them  faithfuUy  to  all  the  kings  of  die  Creek 
nationa"  The  king's  answer,  though  short,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  con- 
ciliatory, and  what  was  termed  gracious.* 

When  the  chie&  were  introduced  at  court,  his  majesty  received  them  upon 
his  throne,  in  the  presence  chamber,  attended  by  the  officers  of  state,  md  a 
numerous  court  They  were  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  GrqfUm^  chamberlain 
of  his  majesty's  household ;  and,  after  the  ceremonies,  they  returned  to  their 
apartments,  at  the  Georgia  office. 

Their  first  care,  after  retuminff  from  court,  was  to  inter  thek  deceased 
companion,  which  was  according^  done  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  W^estminster,  according  to  the  custom  ol' 
Uxe  ^  Cherokee  Creeks,''  which  was  in  the  following  manner : — ^  The  deceaseil 
being  sewed  up  in  two  blankets,  with  one  deal  board  under  and  another  over 
him,  and  tied  down  with  a  cord,  was  placed  upon  a  bier,  and  carried  to  the 
place  of  interment  There  were  onlv  present  at  the  time  of  bb  being  put  into 
the  grave.  King  Tomo^  and  some  of  the  chieft,  the  upper  church  warden  of 
tlie  parish,  and  the  grave  digger.  When  the  corpse  was  laid  in  the  earth,  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased  were  thrown  into  the  grave ;  after  this  a  quantitv  of 

f^lass  beads  were  cast  in,  and  then  some  pieces  of  silver ;  the  custom  of  those 
udians  being  to  bury  all  the  deceased's  efiects  with  him." 

Although  we  have  the  names  of  all  the  chiefs  given  us  that  went  over  with 
Mr.  Oglethorpt,  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  which  it  was  that  died. 
Indians  often  died  on  their  visits  to  Europe.  One  oif  the  five  Iroquois  chiefs 
died  in  England,!  in  1710,  and  of  his  name  too  we  are  ignorant 

Mr.  OgUthorpt^a  chiefs,  after  having  been  showed  the  chief  curiosities  in 
and  about  London,  were  taken  to  Spithead,  where  the  English  fleet  lay,  that 
they  might  go  on  board  and  view  the  tremendous  ship  BritanrUaj  and  some 
others  of  great  magnitude.  On  the  30  October,  1734,  a  little  past  noon,  they 
embarked  at  Gravesend,  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  Greorgia. 

Of  Tomockichi,  who  was  the  most  prominent  character  among  them,  we 
have  yet  a  little  to  add.  He  lived  until  he  had  attained  his  97th  year,  and  died 
15  October,  1739,  five  years,  wanting  15  days,  after  he  sailed  from  England. 
He  resided,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  about  four  miles  from  Savannah.  He 
was  highly  beloved  by  the  English,  having  always  been  their  particular  fiiend, 
fought  for  them  in  war,  and  aided  them  by  his  counsel  in  peace.  He  was 
aware  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  expressed  but  little  desire  to  live  longer, 
as  he  should  be  unable  to  aid  his  allies  any  more  against  the  Spaniards. 
For  General  Oglethorpe  he  expressed  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  entreated 
the  Indians  to  bear  in  remembrance  the  kindnesses  with  which  the  king  of 
England  bad  treated  him,  and  hoped  they  would  always  remain  his  subjects. 
Having  expressed  a  wish  that  his  body  might  be  buried  among  the  English  in 
Savannah,  accordindv,  his  corpse  was  there  interred  in  Percival  Square,  witli 
military  parade,  and  General  Oglethorpe  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  erected  over 
it,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  | 

Thus  are  traced  the  first  steps  in  the  history  of  Georgia,  and  thus  did  every 
thing  promise  a  continuance  of  that  firiendship  so  well  begun  by  General 
OgUihorpe.  Nothing  was  left  undone,  while  the  Creek  chie&  were  in  Eng- 
land, to  mopress  upon  their  minds  exalted  ideas  of  the  power  and  greatness  of 
the  EngUsn  nation.  The  nobility  were  not  only  curious  to  see  them,  but 
entertained  them  at  their  tables  in  the  most  maffnificent  style.  Multitudes 
flocked  around  them,  conferring  gifts  and  marks  of  respect  upon  them.  The 
king  allowed  them  £20  sterling  a  week,  during  their  stay,  and  it  was  computed 
that,  at  their  return  to  America,  they  brought  presents  to  the  amount  of  £400 
sterling.  After  remaining  in  Elngland  four  months,  they  embarked  at  Grave- 
send  ^r  Greorgia.  They  were  conveyed  to  the  place  of  embarkation  in  his 
majestv's  carriages.  § 

In  the  invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1743,  many  Indians  were 
Irawn  into  the  controversy,  on  both  sides.  Toeanotowi,  ||  or  Tooanohowi^  a 
nephew  of  Tomocktchi^  was  shot  through  the  right  arm,  in  an  encounter  with 

*  Harris,  Voyages.  t  /iCti/m'«  Travels  in  America,  i.  21). 

X  UrCaO,  Hist.  Georgia,  i.  196,  197.  $  lb.  i.  45.  |)  Hatni$. 
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the  Spaniards,  by  a  Spanish  captain.  T\)oanohom  dirtw  his  pistol  with  his  lefl 
handi  and  shot  the  captain  through  the  head. 

Thus,  with  the  Spaniards  upon  one  hand,  and  the  English  upon  the  other 
and  the  French  in  the  midst  or  them,  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  became  sub- 
ject to  evervpossible  evil  to  which  the  caprice  of  those  several  nations  pive 
rise.  In  ITSS,  a  chief,  whose  name  we  find  in  writers  of  that  day,  tVootasntino, 
WoosaUuaU^  ffootaatiimt^  tfrosehsatoto,*  &c  is  styled  "Governor  of  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Settlements  of  the  Charikees."  He  is  presumed  to  be  the  same 
with  OtaciUy  or  OUusiU,  one  of  the  prisoners  above  enumerated,  and  from 
what  we  are  about  to  relate  of  him,  his  eminence  will  be  apparent  In  1721, 
f)r€mci»  MchoUon  went  over  as  governor  of  S.  Carolina,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  veir  successful  in  manafinff  affairs  with  the  Indians.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  the  Cherokees  despatched  messeneers  to  Charleston  to  adjust  some 
difficulties  which  had  for  some  time  existed;  and, not  long afler, another  more 
fidl  and  complete  deputation  arrived.  Governor  Nicholson  opened  the  council 
by  a  Jong  speech  to  "  WootassiUy  King,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Settlements  of  the  Charokee  Nations." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  observes,  that,  when  they  delivered  their 
acknowledgments  and  p>aid  their  submission  to  the  government,  "the  other 
day,"  they  had  made  mention  of  37  towns  that  had  sent  down  their  chiefe  for 
that  purpose,  and  wished  to  be  satisfied  that  these  towns  were  represented, 
that  his  words  might  be  carried  to  all  their  inhabitants.  Afler  laymg  much 
stress  on  their  submission  and  respect  to  the  king  of  England,  he  speaks  thus 
sensibly  upon  their  trading  with  the  whites,  which  at  the  same  time  discovers 
to  us  the  origin  of  former  troubles. 

After  ordering  that  if  either  party  injured  the  other,  restitution  should  be 
made  by  the  aggressor,  he  says,  "  Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  that 
your  people  have  often  broke  open  the  stores  belonging  to  our  traders,  and 
carry'd  away  their  goods ;  and  also  pilli^ged  several  of  their  packs,  when 
empby'd  and  entrusted  to  carry  them  u&;  and  restitution  has  never  been 
made,  which  are  great  faults:  "We  therefore  recommend  to  you,  to  take  all 
IKMsible  precautions  to  prevent  such  ill  practices  for  the  future,"  &c.  "  And  to 
prevent  any  injury  or  misunderstanding,  we  have  pass'd  a  law,  which  appoints 
commissioners  that  are  to  go  twice  a  year  to  the  Congaree,  or  Savana  garrison, 
to  hear  and  redress  all  grievances." 

"  fVoosatasaU  beinff  a  man  in  great  esteem  amongst  you,  having  given  fre- 
f|uent  testimonies  of  his  affection  and  firm  adherence  to  this  ffovemment,  and 
lieing  appointed  king  over  you  by  the  former  governor f  of  this  province;  so 
f,  who  am  sent  immediately  from  his  majesty,  having  the  same  regard  to  so 
deserving  a  man,  and  in  compliance  with  your  own  request,  that  I  would 
constitute  proper  conmianders  over  you,  do  now  declare  the  said  WooBotasaUy 
your  leader  and  conmiander  in  chief  over  all  the  lower  settlements  of  the 
Cherrokees,  and  give  him  a  conunission  for  that  office,  under  the  broad  seal 
of  this  his  Majesty's  province,"  &c.  "  I  expect  that  you,  ffooaaiasaU,  do,  within 
a  month  after  your  return,  call  together  all  the  chief  men  in  your  district,  and 
that  you  make  them  thoroughly  ac<{uainted  with  what  I  now  say  to  you,  and 
require  of  you,  and  shall  give  directions,  that  all  the  Englishmen  amongst  you 
shall  be  at  that  meeting.  That  your  ancient  government  may  be  restored,  I 
recommend  to  you  to  keep  your  young  men  in  that  due  decorum  they  us'd  to 
lie,"  &c.  This  trea^  was  held  3  February,  1721,  O.  H.,  or  this  is  the  date  to 
Governor  NicholsoffCs  speech  ;  but  it  appears  by  our  account  that  it  was  the 
middle  of  March  before  the  Indian  deputies  left  Charieston. 

Although  there  were  events,  in  every  year,  of  importance,  yet,  in  tfiis  place, 
we  shall  take  up  the  period  rendered  more  memorable  by  the  distmguished 
chiefi 


*  HeioaU,  I  298. 

>  oflke  in  opposition  to  the 
ticular, 

.      J  nj^ 

the  Indians  were  cruelly  treated  during  bis  administratkm.    There  were  several  other  goveni 
on  before  NkhoUcn,  beside  Moore. 


*  Hewatt,  I  298. 

t  James  Moore,  who,  according  to  Hewatt  {I.  S76),  was  put  into  oflke  in  opposition  U 
i^£uTar  course,  by  a  kind  of  revolutionary  spint.  See  Otdnaxorij  who  is  for  more  partio 
I.  M8.— ifoore  was  elected  in  1701.    The  author  of  "  The  Britwh  Dom'mtons/'  (Itt,)  i 
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attakt:m.\k«  i  •.  . 

tin  rii.-  •>»>    \la\,  M  w  . 

I'Ik'i.  m  .  re  aiet,  v)ij  u 
;lii*  towxj,  i;\   .!»f  -    .• 
[i*  .ij.iko  p '  i''»-  ai.'l  f  , 
mfuh:  a  \t'rY  ]wif  "'*' 
riiric,  si'Ofi!",  M  have  .    ■ 
ffovtfnior  uirh  u  •juan!:* . 
rngli**h ;  but,  iu  rcinird  r- 
mattrr  of  grtat  inoineuf,  ■■ 
fould  tri\e  an  annv^r.     '!'» 
'  tfjf  Tiiiiii^h.  aij<l  wune  oi  f 
iu  th^*  vojy  M<  ijil»lM>rli*MMl 
uiiT/a^e  w;l>  Ie<l  In  .^/'/;./''V  '.     *• 
to  ha\t'  taken  [.\\  ■.•,  for  fjui.jt-  rs  i  .    v 
ulbT  tJio  captfin?  (.!*  C)-\^ri:o,  l>v    J-    \ 
fmrlicularly  iiauiicl,  lis  l':auji,'  k-imI*'!*':     - 
aifaui>t  Foit  I)u(na'!-nt      hut  a  ciivuiiistai    *  - 

wi.ro  rt!tuniiniz  Iuhik'  t.        "at  ^'>;  -  dition,  v  i,;. 
*iiato  war  witlj  the  Kii^..'.i    'i  v\lKt8o  bt'rvicf  j!u;\ 
K'st  tlu'ir  }lo^■^^•^.  and  lieii.i'  *    »ni  out  with  U-ll  and   * 
fmntiors  of  V  i*  ,;iiia,  tln*y  l»i«-i.  •    'ip  s<'vrrfll  of  tlio»*i  a 
to  t'.ii;  inimbrant^  of  the  plutc 
8at/\  says,  \vah  th**  *'IkU^*'  of  i'. 
But  Air.  Mair,l    who  iiv^-d  tli«      >    • 
— "S*'\«'ral  c«.mpaiji«s  of  lin-  «  ■ 
StiiniciTy  at  the  iinlbrtunatii  (>':')• 
InjraUfcK?  lin.'y  \\f'i*e  confif-cd  to  um  't, 
tiivm — wore  \<'iv   niucli  c  nomi  .- * 
th»  ir  lt«4irts  ti)id  tJ..  in,  ilnr-  I  -.t\  f-    "  ■  • 
lliouglj  with'Mii  a  supj)ly  of  j*  -v . 
f'tn^t'd  thiiii  to  talvu  as  iimm  l»  ..^  .    ..•'. 
tijir<'\vn  t'ou!ttn-.     In  tli'ir  ;    a,'-.    . 
provucatioii,  Kill*  il,  in  cool  ijli,«  .1.  •...    ■   . 
— thon:_ii  I'urdi  pai1y  was  undr.  wi.   •  . 
b«  t.)tii'  :..tv  rrd   1 1  tat,  upon   Jirau 
for  llie  scalps  of  hostile  In  J  lans.     >*   :- 
l*'^s  \il»iiins  i(j  niurd'T,  and  ir  wa-  r  ■ 
a  Nca![»  \v<»-o  takt'n  from  a  iVi  nu  t>r  .  /■    . 
rn  ^itatio^  ir.  8a\:n.:,  ^.m  .'   the  e\i**'>*^i\t-  1 
'"'  6outh»rn  proviii<»'s.     I  vjrt\   inn<n<Mt 
♦  '1<1  blood  t>}   titr  bark\\o(^(|sinrn  of  Vijl 
-  rnui'h  di-.M'Srt  and  mi.-tTy  arni)ri«i  the  pa^dea 
srion  ot'  >-i  'j'ltry  was  plant«'d  b\  Xiv   \\hiit'>. 
\l  one   )'!a'  <■,  a  !nutist(T  <nt<  rtait,(  i   m    p'ir1\   of  li 
'»1ly\  \^fiili ,  «'  ''*'   "^  '  •'   time,  }if  r-"  ^' d   1 
'  ^'mkI)  \v1i.  I"      i.  y  \\rn   t«)  j>:i--.   •■ 
il<a»i   lu  a   !n  :*:  '      The   new*.    ..    - 
md  til'    I  '  '  .*  «'f  It  upon   dn;  u>-    * 
'lb*'     •  i/''d   df'ir  t.»niana\v»,* 
'  'pf  •'////'.  '*i-4iu.7'i,  \M,uld  In^vt'  ni.'».' 
•  Mintry  up"n  •  •-  i*-  ui^Vfta  re^p*N  luj.- 
-eliem,  be  \v  1    ■.  •  ■..-a  thi   tii-st  appuzi 


wbii  !i  lb*  y  tnivcin  .. 
*  u  ri    \\hieb   tin  y   ^.l'i 
'.'  tlie  IrauauH  in   ' 
-  )  >»  joi'MMl  our  f'' 
tiedr  nli(   '.i 


nl,  i>y  un.  .-. 
•  'I    at    l:.. 


K.-. 


*i 


till  o:.  a  \'  at,  whu-h  . 
•  'n'''.;ied,  ob  an)   since 


distressed 


■  ot 


bans,  and  tr*  a-rd  tbeiu 

-  k  '  <o   d  r»'*iianN  **>  lie 

.'.*  •  i,  :  -i-^t.  ».  -\   div't 

;    ...     '»•    (  in'rv)i>e»* 

r      u.")-*   !t<<M   tfuit  of 

I,  Urt  for  the 

-a    .rnrn,  then  in 

\^  ^jft  iJk.-ifiiJi  \d^a  wa^  a 
niurdrrs,  aij«l  tho  debj;;n 


f  eiti.  O.: 
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ATTAKULLAKULLA  and  OCKONOSTOTA.*  The  fame  of  Carolina 
had,  in  1753,  drawn  a  multitude  of  Europeans  to  her  shores.  The  same  year, 
on  the  26  May,  Malachtt,  attended  by  the  WcHf-king  and  the  Ottasee  chief, 
with  about  20  others,  and  above  a  hundlred  of  their  people,  came  to  Charleston. 
They  were  met,  on  their  way,  by  a  troop  of  horsemen,  who  conducted  them  to 
die  town,  by  the  sovernor's  order,  in  great  state.  This  was  to  induce  them 
U>  make  peace  and  remain  their  allies,  and,  to  this  end,  the  covernor,  GUmn^ 
made  a  very  pacific  speech,  in  the  Indian  manner.  MalachJty^  who,  at  thie 
time,  seems  to  have  been  the  head  chief  among  the  Creeks,  presented  the 
governor  with  a  quantity  of  skins,  and  readily  consented  to  a  peace  with  the 
English ;  but,  in  regard  to  a  peace  with  the  Cherokees,  he  said,  that  was  a 
matter  of  gr^  moment,  and  he  must  deliberate  with  his  people,  before  be 
could  give  an  answer.  The  Cherokees  were  already  under  the  protection  of 
the  E^lish,  and  some  of  them  had,  not  long  before,  been  killed  by  the  Creeks, 
in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Charleston.  The  party  which  committed  this 
outrage  was  led  by  Mdachty.  Notwithstanding,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  seems 
to  have  taken  place,  for  numbers  of  each  nation  joined  the  English  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  Oswego,  by  the  French,  in  175d  The  Cherokees  are 
particularly  named,  as  having  rendered  essentia]  service  in  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne ;  but  a  circumstance  happened,  while  those  warriors 
were  returning  home  from  that  expedition,  which  involved  them  in  an  imme- 
diate war  with  the  English,  in  whose  service  they  had  been  engaged.  Having 
lost  their  horses,  and  being  wora  out  with  toil  and  fatigue,  on  coming  to  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia,  they  picked  up  several  of  those  animals,  which  belonged 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  through  which  they  travelled.  This,  Dr.  Bam- 
gayj  says,  was  the  cause  of  the  massacre  which  they  suffered  at  that  time. 
But  Mr.  Adair,t  who  lived  then  among  the  Indians  in  those  parts,  says, 
— **  Several  companies  of  the  Cheerake,  who  joined  our  forces  under  Gen. 
SUmwiXf  at  the  unfortunate  Ohio,  affirmed  that  their  alienation  from  us  was 
because  they  were  confined  to  our  Atuutial  arransement,  by  uniust  suspicion  •f 
them — ^were  very  much  contemned, — and  half  starved  at  the  main  camp : 
their  hearts  told  them,  therefore,  to  return  home,  as  fi-eemen  and  injured  allies, 
though  without  a  supply  of  provisions.  This  they  did,  and  pinching  hunger 
forced  them  to  take  as  much  as  barely  supported  nature,  when  returning  to 
their  own  country.  In  their  journey,  the  German  inhabitants,  without  any 
provocation,  killed,  in  cool  blood,  about  40  of  their  warriors,  in  dififerent  places 
— though  each  party  was  under  the  command  of  a  British  subject"  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  upon  BraddocVs  defeat,  Virginia  had  oflfered  a  reward 
for  the  scalps  of  hostile  Indians.  Here,  then,  was  an  inducement  for  remorse- 
less villains  to  murder,  and  it  was  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  know  whether 
a  scalp  were  taken  firom  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Out  of  this,  then,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  grew  the  excessive  calamities,  which  soon  after  distressed 
the  southern  provmces.  Forty  innocent  men,  and  friends,  too,  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  Virginia,  brought  on  a  war,  which  caused 
as  much  distress  and  misery  among  the  parties  engaged,  as  any  since  that 
region  of  comitry  was  planted  by  the  whites. 

At  one  place,  a  monster  entertained  a  party  of  Indians,  and  treated  them 
kindly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  caused  a  gang  of  his  kindred  ruffians  to  lie 
in  ambush  where  they  were  to  pass,  and,  when  they  arrived,  barbarously  shot 
them  down  to  a  man!  The  news  was  forthwith  carried  to  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  the  eftect  of  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  Mrarriors,  was  like  that  of 
electricity.  They  seized  their  tomahawks  and  war  clubs,  and,  but  for  the 
wisdom  of  MakuUakvUa^  would  have  murdered  several  Englishmen,  then  in 
their  country  upon  some  matters  respecting  a  treaty.  As  •MikuUakvUa  was  a 
2hief  sachem,  he  was  among  the  first  apprized  of  the  murders,  and  the  design 

*  Oueonnostolab,  Ouconnostota,  Oueonnostata,  Tf^ywie.— Occonostota,  Ramwy^-'AUcJnd- 
lahiUa  was  generally  called  (be  LUtU  carpenter. 

f  HisL  Soulb  Carolina,  i.  169. 

t  Hist.  Amer.  Indians,  245.  That  the  Indians*  taking  horses  was  no  pretext  for  the  murders, 
even  at  the  lime,  appears  evident.  ''As  (says  Captam  M* Calif  i.  2a7.)  the  horses  in  those 
parts  ran  wild  in  the  woods,  it  was  customary,  both  among  the  Indians  and  while  people  ou  the 
frontiers,  to  catcl  them  and  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use." 

32 
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of  yeiicesnce.  He  therefore  goes  immediately  to  them,  and  mfbrmed  them  of 
their  dBiDger,  and  assisted  them  to  secrete  themselves ;  then,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  assembled  his  warriors,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  he 
inveighed,  with  great  bitterness,  against  the  murderous  English,  and  urged 
immediate  war  against  them  ;  **  and  never  (said  he)  shall  the  haUM  he  huned, 
until  the  blood  of  our  countrymen  he  atoned  for.  Lei  ua  not  (he  continued)  violate 
our  faith,  or  the  laws  of  hospitality^  hy  imbruing  our  hands  in  the  blood  of  thosi 
who  are  now  in  our  power,  T^hey  came  to  us  in  the  confidence  qfjriendsk^,  with 
belts  of  wampum  to  cement  a  perpetiud  alliance  ttith  us.  Let  us  carry  Utem  ba<k 
£>  thew  own  settlements ;  conduct  them  safely  within  their  confines,  and  ^ten  take 
up  the  hatchet,  and  endeavor  to  exterminate  tne  whole  race  oftKemJ*  This  counsel 
was  adopted.  Before  commencing  hostilities,  however,  the  murderers  were 
demanded,  but  were  blindly  refu^  them,  and  we  have  related  l^e  conse- 
quences. 

The  French,  it  was  said,  'used  their  mfluence  to  enrage  the  Indians ;  but  if 
that  were  the  case,  we  should  not  deem  it  worth  naming,  as  it  appears  to  us 
that  nothing  more  could  be  necessary  to  inflame  them  than  the  horrid  out- 
rages of  which  we  have  spoken. 

It  appears  fh>m  another  source,*  that  Governor  Littleton  was  met  at  Charles- 
ton by  a  deputation  of  32  Cherokee  chiefi,  among  whom  was  OdbonostotOj 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  warlike  movements  at  that  place,  had  set  out  to  visit 
the  English,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  a  war  with  them.  For  althoush  some 
of  their  young  wamors  had  committed  several  acts  of  violence,  yet  me  great 
body  of  the  nation  were  friendly  towards  the  English,  and  desired  peace. 
But  instead  of  seizing  on  this  opportunity  of  treating  with  the  chiefs,  he 
insultingly  told  them,  "That  he  would  soon  be  in  their  country,  where 
he  would  let  them  know  his  demands."  Ockonostota  began  to  speak  in 
reply,  *^  but  the  governor  being  determined  that  nothing  should  prevent  his 
military  expedition,  declared  he  would  hear  no  talk  he  nad  to  make,  neithei 
ifl  vindication  of  his  nation,  nor  any  proposals  with  regard  to  peace."  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  Bull  saw  the  bad  policy  of  this  step,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  hearing  what  Ockonostota,  the  Cheat  Warrior,  as  he  was  called, 
had  to  say,  and  setding  their  difficulties ;  but  this  good  advice  had  no  efl^ct 
on  Littleton,  and  he  marched  from  Charleston  in  October,  a  few  days  after 
At  a  place  of  rendezvous,  about  140  miles  from  that  place,  his  force  amounted 
to  about  1400  men.  The  chiefs,  by  order  of  the  governor,  had  marched  with 
the  army  to  this  place,  and,  although  burning  with  resentment  at  their  treatment, 
yet  they  discovered  no  signs  of  discontent.  When  the  army  was  about  to  march 
from  Congarees,  (this  beinff  their  place  of  rendezvous,)  the  chiefi  were  all  made 
prisoners,  and  under  guard  were  marched  to  Fort  Prince  George,  f 

Their  resentment  now  showed  itself;  **  stung  to  the  heart  by  such  base 
treatment,"  they  cringed  in  sullen  silence,  and  we  may  suppose  that  "  they 
spent  their  time  in  concerting  plots  for  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  injuries  done  them."} 

Being  now  at  Fort  Prince  George  with  his  army,  Littleton  found  himself  in 
about  the  same  repute  with  his  own  men  as  with  the  injured  Indians;  he 
therefore  concluded  not  to  carry  his  conquests  any  further  at  present,  but  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  retain  captive  Indians  enough  as  hostages  to  insure  its 
observance.  He  therefore  sent  a  messenger  to  ^akvUakuUa,  who  was  reck- 
oned the  wisest  man  in  the  nation,  or  the  best  friend  to  the  English,  request- 
ing him  to  come  to  Fort  George.  He  immediately  came ;  and  to  show  the 
English  he  viras  their  friend,  produced  a  French  prisoner  whom  he  had  just 
taken  in  an  expedition  against  that  nation,  and  whom  he  presented  to  Gov- 
ernor Littleton.  A  "congress"  was  now  (about  18  December,  1759)  held 
vrith  MakuUakuUa,  in  which  a  long  speech,  in  which  all  the  grievances  he 
could  think  of  were  enumerated  by  the  governor ;  afler  which  the  chief 
made  another,  in  which  he  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  persuade  his  coun- 
trymen to  give  the  governor  the  satisfaction  he  demanded ;  yet  he  said,  **  il 

*  HewaH,  Hist  Carolina,  il.  216. 

t  This  fort  was  upon  the  Savannah  River,  near  the  Cherokee  town  ealled  Keowea. 

X  HewaU,  Hist.  Carolina,  ii.  18. 
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neither  would  nor  could  be  complied  with,  as  they  had  no  coercive  author!^, 
one  over  another."  He  desired  that  some  of  the  chiefs  then  confined  might 
V>e  liberated  to  aid  him  in  restoring  tranquillity ;  and  accordingly  Odumotlota, 
fytocj  chief  of  Keowee,  and  the  head  warrior  of  Estatoe,  were  given  up,  and 
two  Indians  were  taken  in  exchange  and  put  in  irons.  The  other  Cherokees 
present,  observing  what  was  going  forward,  withdrew  into  the  woods,  and  M- 
takvillakuUay  presuming  the  business  must  end  here,  withdrew  also.  It  had  been 
premised,  or  rather  demanded,  in  the  ^vemor's  speech,  that  24  Indians,  who 
were  known  to  have  killed  white  people,  should  be  given  into  his  hands  to  be 
put  to  death,  or  otherwise  disposed  ot.  Two  only  had  been  delivered,  and  32 
yet  remained  of  the  number  of  the  murderers,  in  their  own  native  forests. 

As  soon  as  LiUUtan  knew  of  MakuUakuUa^a  departure,  he  sent  for  him,  and 
he  immediately  returned,  and  the  business  of  a  treaty  was  renewed,  and  on 
the  26  December,  1759,  it  was  signed  by 

Attakuulakuj^la,  Ota 8 site,  Oconnoeca,  and 

OuCONlfOSTOTA,  KiTAGUSTA,  KlLLCAHHOKEA. 

By  article  III.  of  the  treaty,*  it  was  agreed  that  22  ohiefe,  (those  who  had 
been  treacherously  seized,)  should  remain  as  hostages,  to  ensure  the  delivery 
of  the  like  number  of  murderers  to  the  English.  There  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  but  21  retained,  whose  names  we  are  able  to  ffive  below,  and  who, 
under  the  name  of  hostages,  were  thrown  into  a  disma^  close  prison,  scarce 
large  enough  for  six  men,  where  they  remained  about  two  months,  and  wer^ 
then  masarred,  as  in  the  sequel  we  shall  show : — 

Chenohe,  Ousanatanak,  Tallichama^  TcUlitahe,  Q^arrasaUahe^  Cormatcuratah, 
Kataetoiy  OtassUe  of  Watogo,  Ousanoletah  of  Jore,  KcUaektak  of  Cowetche, 
Chisquataloney  Skiagvjfta  of  Sticoe,  Tanaeato,  Wohatch^  f^'ygohy  Oucahchuta" 
nakj  Nvcolcke^  Tony,  To€Uiahoi,  Shallitloske,  and  Chistie,  f 

Things  having  been  thus  settled,  Mr.  Littleton  returned  to  Charleston,  where 
he  was  received  like  a  conqueror,  although  what  he  had  done,  it  will  appear, 
was  worse  than  if  he  had  done  nothing; 

OckonostatOy  for  good  reason,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  deep-rooted  hatre^l 
against  Captain  Cotymon,  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and  the  army  had  but  just 
left  the  country,  when  it  was  found  that  he  was  hovering  about  the  garrison 
with  a  large  number  of  warriors.  But  it  was  uncertain,  for  some  time,  wheth- 
er they  intended  to  attack  the  fort,  or  whether  they  wished  to  continue  near 
their  friends,  who  were  imprisoned  in  it  However,  it  is  said,  that,  by  some 
means,  a  plan  was  concerted  between  the  Indians  without  and  those  confined 
within  the  fort,  for  surprising  it.  Be  tliis  as  it  may,  Ockonostota,  on  the  16 
February,  1760,  practised  the  following  wile  to  effect  the  object.  Having 
placed  a  party  or  his  warriors  in  a  dark  cane-brake  near  at  band,  he  sent  u 
squaw  to  the  garrison  to  invite  the  commander  to  come  out,  for  he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  communicate  to  him.  Captain  Cotymort  imprudently 
went  out,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  officers,  and  Ockonostola  appeared  upon 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  a  bridle  in  his  hand,  the  better  to 
conceal  his  intentions.  He  told  the  captain  he  was  going  to  Charleston  to 
effect  the  release  of  the  hostages,  and  requested  that  a  white  man  might 
accompany  him ;  and  that,  as  the  distance  was  great,  he  would  go  and  try  to 
catch  a  horse.  The  captain  promised  him  a  guaitl,  and  hoped  he  would 
succeed  in  finding  a  horse.  OckonotUda  then  quickly  turned  nimself  about, 
and  swinging  his  bridle  thrice  over  his  head,  which  was  the  signal  to  hLsj 
men,  and  they  promptly  obeying  it,  about  30  guns  were  discharged  upon  the 
officers  at  the  same  moment.  Captain  Cotymort  received  a  shot  in  his  lefl 
breast,  from  which  he  died  in  two  or  three  days  after,  and  both  the  others 
were  wounded.  |-   On  recovering  the  fort,  an  attempt  was  nuule  to  put  the 

*  It  is  printed  at  length  in  the  British  Empire,  by  HuddUtUme  Wynne,  Esq.  ii.  273— 
277;  an  author  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  on  our  affairs. 

t  Several  of  these  22  were  of  the  number  who  had  been  in  England  in  1730,  and  executed 
a  treaty  with  the  king,  as  has  been  before  stated,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  names 
bbove  with  those  named  in  the  treaty. 

1  ''Two  Indian  women  appeared  at  Reowee,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Doherhf 
went  out,  and  accosting  them,  asked  what  news  t    OrAmwftoto  joined  them,  pretending  f 
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hostages  in  irons.  An  Englishman,  who  laid  hold  on  one  of  thera  for  thai 
purpose,  was  stabbed  and  slain ;  and,  in  the  scuffle,  two  or  three  more  were 
wounded,  and  driven  out  of  the  place  of  confinement  The  tragedy  m  the 
fort  had  now  only  commenced  ;  the  miserable  prisoners  had  repelled  their 
assassins  for  the  moment,  and,  doubtless,  hoped  for  deliverance  from  their 
friends  without,  who  had  now  closely  besieged  the  place.  But,  unfortunately 
for  these  poor  wretches,  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  their  arts  of  war, 
and  the  dastardly  whites  found  time  and  means  to  murder  their  victims,  one  by 
one,  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  relate.*  There  were  few  persons  among 
the  Cherokees  who  did  not  lose  a  friend  or  relation  by  this  massacre ;  and,  as 
one  man,  the  nation  took  up  the  hatchet,  and  desolations  quickly  followed. 

Meanwhile,  singular  as  it  mav  appear,  MakuUakuUa  remained  the  fast 
friend  of  tlie  whites,  and  used  all  his  arts  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  make 
peace.  But  it  was  in  vain  he  urged  them  to  consider  that  they  had  more 
than  revenged  themselves ;  they  were  determined  to  carry  all  before  them. 
.  lUakullakuUa  was  now  an  old  man,  and  had  become  much  attached  to  the 
ICnglish,  from  several  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  Ockonostota  was  a  stem 
warrior,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and,  like  the  renowned  PtmUaCf  was  deter- 
mined to  rid  his  country  of  his  barbarous  enemies. 

The  leaders  in  every  town  seized  the  hatchet,  telling  their  followers  that  the 
spirits  of  murdered  brothers  were  flying  around  them,  and  calling  out  for  ven- 
geance. All  sung  the  war-song,  and,  burning  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  bl(K>d  of  their  enemies,  rushed  down  among  innocent  and  de- 
fenceless families  on  the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  where  men,  women,  and 
(•hildreu,  without  distinction,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  merciless  fury.  Such 
of  the  whites  as  fled  to  the  woods,  and  escaped  the  seal  ping-knife,  perished 
with  hunger.  Every  day  brought  fresh  accounts  to  the  capital  of  their 
ravages  and  desolations.  But,  while  the  back  setders  impatiently  looked  to 
their  governor  for  relief,  the  small-pox  raged  to  such  a  degree  in  town,  that 
few  of  the  militia  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  their  distressed  &milies  to 
serve  the  public  In  this  extremity,  an  express  was  sent  to  General  ^^mhcrst, 
the  commander-in-chief  in  America,  for  assistance,  in  terms  too  pressing  to 
be  denied.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  a  battalion  of  Highlanders,  and  four 
companies  of  Royal  Scots,t  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Montgomery, 
afterwards  Earl  Eglinton,  to  embark  at  New  York  for  Carolina.  In  the 
mean  time,  IMUeton,  having  been  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  fFUUam 
Bull  succeeded  him ;  a  change  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  province. 

Colonel  Montgomery  arrived  in  Carolina  towards  the  end  of  April,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people,  who  had  taken  measures  to  cooperate  with  him  to  the 
best  advantage ;  but,  as  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  the  grand  object  now, 
General  AnJierst  had  ordered  Colonel  Montgomery  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  for 
the  relief  of  the  Carolinians,  and  then  to  return  to  head-quarters  at  Albany, 
without  loss  of  time ;  and  we  have  scarce  an  example  in  military  history, 
whero  an  officer  fulfilled  his  commission  with  greater  promptitude.  He  soon 
af^er  rendezvoused  at  the  Congarees ;  and,  bemg  joined  by  many  gentlemen 
of  distinction  as  volunteers,  besides  the  prmcipal  strength  of  the  country,  he 
marched  for  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  country.  Afler  reaching  a  place 
called  Twelve  Mile  River,  he  encamped  upon  advantageous  ground,  and 
marched  with  a  party  to  surprise  E^statoe,  about  20  miles  from  his  camp.  In 
the  way,  he  took  Little  Keowee,  and  put  every  man  to  the  sword.  Estatoe 
ne  found  abandoned,  except  by  a  few  that  could  not  escape,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  as  was  Sugar  Town,  and  every  other  settlement  in  the 
lower  nation.    About  60  Indians  were  killed,  and  40  taken  prisoners ;  but  the 

maUers  of  business  \  be  drew  from  Uie  fort  several  of  the  officers  to  converse  witli  them.^'— 
Haywood*  Hist.  Tennessee,  90. 

*  ''  A  bottle  of  poison  was  found  with  one  of  the  dead  hoslaees,  probably  intended  to  b€ 
dropped  into  the  well  \  and  several  tomahawks  were  found  buried  in  the  earth/'  Hayv>ood, 
I  fist.  Tennessee,  30.— Any  stories  would  gain  credence  among  the  whites,  which  went  to 
nialce  the  Indians  as  bad  as  themselves.  Whether  the  bottle  spoken  of  contained  poison, 
may  be  questioned ;  and,  if  it  did,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubled  whether  the  Indians  knew 
any  thing  about  it. 

1 1  am  following  Hetratt,  but  the  Annual  Remitter,  iii.  62.  says,  "  a  regiment  of  Highland 
ftw,  a  battalioii  of  Royal  Americans,  a  body  ofgrenadiers,"  dtc. 
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warriors  had  ffeDeraHy  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  deserts.  Thus  fiff,  the 
campaign  had  been  prosperous  with  the  whites,  but  three  or  four  men  having 
been  kUled ;  but  it  had  no  other  effect  upon  the  Indians  than  to  increase  their 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Prince  George  had  been  closely  invested,  and  Ck>lonel 
Montgwnery  marched  to  its  reliefl  From  this  place,  two  fiiendlv  chiefs 
were  despatched  to  the  middle  settlements,  to  offer  peace  to  the  people  there, 
and  orders  were  sent  to  those  in  command  at  Fort  Loudon,  to  use  means 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  with  the  Upper  Towns ;  but  the  Indians 
would  not  hear  to  any  terms,  and  Colonel  Montgomery  was  constrained  to 
march  again  to  find  the  enemy.  He  had  now  the  most  difScult  part  of  his 
service  to  perform.  The  countiy  through  which  he  had  to  march  was 
covered  by  dark  thickets,  numerous  deep  ravines,  and  high  riVer  banks; 
where  a  small  number  of  men  might  distress  and  wear  out  the  best  appointed 
army. 

Having  arrived  vrithin  five  miles  of  Etchoe,  the  nearest  town  of  the  middle 
settlements,  the  army  was  attacked  on  the  27  June,  in  a  most  advantageous 
place  for  the  attackiuff  party.  It  was  a  low  valley,  in  which  the  bushes  were 
m  thick,  that  the  soldiers  could  see  scarcely  three  yards  before  them ;  and  in 
the  bottom  of  this  valley  flowed  a  muddy  river,  virith  steep  clay  banka 
Through  this  place  the  army  must  march.  Kightly  judging  the  enemy  had 
not  omitted  so  important  a  pass,  Colonel  Mor^omerj/  oniered  out  a  qompany 
of  rangers,  under  C^tain  Morrison,,  to  enter  the  ravme  and  make  discovery. 
No  sooner  had  he  entered  it,  but  the  fierce  war-whoop  was  raised,  and  the 
Indians  darted  from  covert  to  covert,  at  the  same  time  firing  upon  the  whites. 
Captain  Morrison  was  immediately  shot  dovim,  and  his  men  closely  engaged ; 
bu^  being  without  delay  supported  by  the  infantry  and  grenadiers,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  the  battle  became  obstinate ;  nor  could  the 
Indians  be  dislodged,  until  near  an  hour  of  hard  fighting.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Royal  Scots  took  possession  of  a  place  between  the  Indians  and  a  risinff 
ground  on  their  right,  while  the  Highlanders  sustained  the  light  infantry  and 
grenadiers  on  the  left  As  the  left  became  too  warm  for  them,  and  not  well 
understanding  the  position  of  the  Royal  Scots,  the  Indians,  in  their  retreat, 
fell  in  with  them,  and  were  sharply  encountered ;  but  they  sooii  effected  their 
retreat  to  a  hill,  and  could  no  more  be  brought  to  action.  In  this  fight,  96  of 
the  whites  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  20  were  of  the  former  num- 
ber.   Of  the  Cberokees,  40  were  said  to  have  been  killed. 

The  Indians  had  now  been  driven  from  one  ravine,  with  a  small  loss ;  but 
Colonel  Montgomery  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  bis  advantage  farther,  and 
he  therefore,  after  destroying  so  much  of  his  provisions  as  would  afford 
horses  for  the  wounded,  be^an  his  retreat  out  of  the  Indian  country,  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  commission,  soon  after  returned  to  New  York ;  not,  how- 
ever, vrithout  leaving  400  men  for  the  security  of  the  province.  But  it  was 
soon  seen,  that  what  had  ^et  been  done  only  increased  the  rage  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  depredation  continued  at  the  very  heels  of  the  retreating 
army.  They  immediately  cut  off  all  communication  with  Fort  Loudon, 
which  was  garrisoned  with  200  men.*  Ockonostota,  with  his  numerous 
warriors,  kept  strict  watch,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  means  of  escape.  At 
length,  the  garrison  having  miserably  subsisted,  for  some  time,  upon  poor 
fiimished  horses,  dogs,  &c.,  many  of  them  became  resolved  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  power  of  the  Indians,  wishing  rather  to  die  by  their  hands, 
than  miserably  to  perish  within  their  fortress.  Captain  Steuarty  an  ofiicer 
among  them,  was  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  possessed  great  address  and 
sagacity.  He  resolved,  at  this  crisis,  to  repair  to  Chote,  the  residence  of 
Ockonostota,  and  make  overtures  for  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  He, 
accordingly,  effected  his  object,  and  returned  with  articles  of  capitulation 
agreed  upon.  Besides  the  names  of  Ockonostota  and  Paid  Demere,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  the  name  of  another  chief  was  to  the  articles, 
called  Cumgacatgoae.    The  articles  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  should  march 

*  The  Cberokees  were  now  supposed  to  number  SOOO  warriors,  and  it  was  daily  expeciai 
ibat  the  Chocktawfl  were  about  to  join  tbem. 
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out  with  their  arniB  and  dnum^  each  soldier  haTing  as  much  powder  and  bal 
aa  his  officers  should  think  necessary,  and  that  they  should  inarch  fct  Virginia 
vninoleated. 

Accordingly,  on  7  August,  1760,  the  Enfflish  took  up  their  march  for  Fort 
Prince  Geo^^  They  had  proceeded  but  wout  15  miles,  when  th^  encamp- 
ed, for  the  ni^ht,  upon  a  small  plain  near  Taliquo.  They  were  accompanied 
thus  far  by  Ockono$t(4a  in  person,  and  many  others,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
but  at  night  they  withdrew  without  giving  any  notice.  The  army  was  not 
molested  during  the  night,  but,  at  dawn  of  day,  a  aentinel  came  running  into 
camp  with  the  infonnation  that  a  host  of  Indians  were  creeping  up  to  surround 
them.  Captain  Demere  had  scarce  time  to  rall^,  before  the  Indians  broke  into 
his  camp  with  great  fury.  The  poor  emaciated  soldiers  made  but  feeble 
resistance.  Thirty  of  their  number  fell  in  the  first  onset,  among  whom  was 
their  captain.  Those  that  were  able,  endeavored  to  save  themselves  by  flight, 
and  others  surrendered  themselves  upon  the  place.  This  massacre,  it  will  not 
be  forgotten,  was  in  retaliation  for  that  of  the  hostages  ahready  related.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  Captain  SteuarL  They  were  conducted  to  Fort  Loudon, 
which  now  became  Ochmotlota^t  head-quarters. 

AUahMakuUoj  learning  that  his  friend  SUuari  was  amonf  the  captives,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Fort  Loudon,  where  be  ransomed  him  at  the  expense 
>f  all  the  properrr  he  could  command,  and  took  care  of  him  with  the  greatest 
jendemefli  and  anection. 

The  restless  Ockonostota  next  resolved  to  invest  Fort  Prince  George.  He 
was  induced  to  undertake  that  project,  as  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way  some 
of  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking,  hitherto  beyond  his  reach.  Before 
abdicating  Fort  Loudon,  the  English  had  hid  in  the  ground  several  bags  of 
powder.  This  his  men  had  found.  Several  cannon  had  also  been  lefl  behind, 
and  he  designed  to  force  his  English  prisoners  to  get  them  through  the  woods, 
and  manage  them  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Prince  George.  But  MakuUa- 
ftutta. defeated  these  operations,  by  assisting  Captain  Steuioi  to  eacape.  He 
even  accompanied  him  to  the  English  settlements,  and  returned  loaded  with 
presents. 

The  French  were  said  to  have  had  their  emissaries  busihr  employed  in  spir- 
iting on  the  Indians.  One,  named  Lewis  Latifiae^  an  officer,  is  particularly 
mentioned.  He  persuaded  them  that  the  English  had  nothing  less  in  view 
than  their  total  extermination,  and,  furnishing  Siem  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, urged  them  to  war.  At  a  great  council  of  the  nation,  after  brandishing 
his  hatchet,  he  struck  it  into  a  log  of  wood,  calling  out,  *^  Who  is  ikt  man  that 
iTifi  take  this  up /or  the  king  o/Ihtnee  f  ** 

SALOUE  or  Sil6ueb,  a  young  warrior  of  Estatoe,  instandy  laid  hold  of  it, 
and  cried  out,  «  /  am  for  war.  The  spirits  of  our  brothers  who  have  been  shun, 
still  call  upon  us  to  nvenge  their  death.  He  is  no  better  than  a  woman  that 
refuses  to  follow  me."  Others  were  not  wanting  to  follow  his  example,  and 
the  war  continue<l. 

SObuu  was  a  Cherokee  chief,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson^  to  illus- 
trate the  observation  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  that  the  Indian  "  is  affectionate 
to  his  children,  careful  of  them,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme ;  that  his  affec- 
tions comprehend  bis  other  connections,  weakening,  as  with  us,  firom  circle  to 
circle,  as  they  recede  from  the  centre  ;  that  his  fHendships  are  strong  and 
faithful  to  the  uttermost  extremity."  <*  A  remarkable  instance  of  tliis  appeared 
in  the  case  of  the  Inte  Col.  BurdJ^  who  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  to 
trsnsact  some  business  with  them.    It  happened  that  some  of  our  disorderly 

ale  had  just  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
e  council  of  the  Cberokees,  that  Col.  Byrd  should  be  put  to  death,  in 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a  chief  called 
SSUmeey  who,  on  some  former  occasion,  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  and 
fnendsliip  with  Col  ByrdL  He  came  to  him  ev%xy  night  in  his  tent,  and  told 
him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  should  not  kill  him.    After  many  days'  deliberation, 

*  Perhaps  the  same  mentioned  by  Oldmixon,  (i.  S83,)  who,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  pow* 
wows,  says,  *'  one  very  lately  conjured  a  shower  of  rain  for  Cd.  BtprdPi  plantation  in  time  of 
drouth^  for  two  boiUet  of  rum ;"  and  our  author  says  be  should  not  have  oeUaved,  had  be  aol 
fcuod  a  in  BO  author  who  wag  on  the  spot ! 
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nowever,  the  determination  was,  contrary  to  SUbuet^s  expectation,  that  Byra 
Bfaoald  be  put  to  deaUi,  and  some  warriora  were  despatched  as  executionent. 
SiUuee  attended  them;  and  when  thej  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himself 
between  them  and  Byrd,  and  said  to  the  warriors,  *  This  man  is  my  friend . 
before  you  get  at  him  you  must  ktUme!*  On  which  they  returned,  and  the  couii  • 
cu  respected  the  principle  so  much,  as  to  recede  from  their  determination.'* 

A  more  impolitic  and  barbarous  measure,  perhaps,  never  entered  the  heart 
of  man,  than  that  of  offering  a  reward  for  human  scalps.  This  was  done  hy 
Virginia,  as  we  have  before  related.  It  is  true  the  government  of  Virginia  wu^ 
not  alone  in  this  criminal  business,  but  that  betters  not  her  case.  The  door  of 
enormity  being  thus  opened,  it  was  easy  to  have  foreseen,  that  many  men  uposi 
the  frontiers,  "  of  baa  lives  and  worse  principles,"  says  an  mteliigent  writer,* 
stood  ready  to  step  in.  As  the  event  proved,  manv  fnendJy  Indians  wera 
murderedy  and  the  government  defrauded.  It  was  at  the  news  of  a  murder  of 
this  description  thai  Colond  Burd  was  seized. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  country,  that  a  second  application  was  nuule 
to  (Jeneral  Amherst  for  aid,  and  he  promptly  aflfbrded  it  Colonel  James  Grant 
arrived  there  eariy  in  1761,  and  not  long  after  took  the  field  with  a  force  of 
English  and  Indians,  amounting  to  about  2600  men.  f  He  traversed  the  Cher- 
okee country,  and  subdued  that  people  in  a  hard-fought  battle,  near  the  same 
place  where  Colonel  Montgomery  was  attacked  the  year  before.  It  lasted 
about  three  hours,  in  which  about  60  whites  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  Indians  was  unknown.  Colonel  Qrwtd  ordered  his  dead  to  be  suuJk 
in  the  river,  that  the  Indians  mifht  not  find  them,  to  practise  upon  them  their 
barbarities.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  their  towns,  15  in  num- 
ber,  which  he  acconiplished  without  molestation.  |  Peace  was  at  last  eifected 
bv  the  mediation  of  MakvUakulUu  This  chiefs  residence  was  upon  the 
Tennessee  or  Cherokee  River,  at  what  was  called  the  OverhiU  Toums.  In  1773, 
when  the  learned  traveller,  Bartram.  travelled  into  the  Cherokee  country,  he 
met  the  old  chief  on  his  way  to  Charleston ;  of  which  circumstance  he  speaks 
tlius  in  his  Travels : — **  Soon  after  crossing  this  large  branch  of  the  Tanase,  1 
observed  descending  the  heights,  at  some  distance,  a  company  of  Indians,  all 
well  mounted  on  horseback.  They  came  rapidly  forward ;  on  their  nearer 
approach,  I  observed  a  chief  at  the  head  of  the  caravan,  and  apprehending  hun 
to  be  the  LUUe^carpenter,  emperor  or  grand  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  as  they 
came  up,  I  turned  off  from  the  path  to  make  way,  in  token  of  respect,  which 
compliment  was  accepted,  and  gratefully  and  magnanimously  returned ;  for 
his  highness,  with  a  gracious  and  cheerful  smile,  came  up  to  me,  and  clapping 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  offered  it  to  me,  saying,  I  am  Ma^ctd-cuJla^  and  heartily 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  it ;  I  answered,  that  the  good 
spirit  who  goes  before  me  spoke  to  me,  and  said,  that  is  the  great  Ata-^ut-cuHa,^ 
Mr.  Bartram  added,  that  he  was  of  Pennsylvania,  and  though  that  was  a  great 
way  off,  yet  the  name  of  AUakuUakvMa  was  dear  to  his  white  brothers  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  chief  then  asked  him  if  he  came  direcdy  from  Charleston, 
and  if  his  fiiend  *^John  Stewart  were  well"  Mr.  Bartram  said  he  saw  hinj 
lately,  and  that  he  was  well.  This  was,  probably,  the  same  person  whom 
MakuUakvUa  had  assisted  to  make  an  escape,  as  we  have  just  related. 

In  carrying  out  the  history  of  the  two  chiefs,  AttakuUakuUa  and  Ockonostota, 
we  have  omitted  to  notice  Chtucco,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long^ 
warriorf  kins  or  mico  of  the  Seminoles,  He  went  out  with  Colonel  MonJ^m' 
ery,  and  rendered  him  essential  service  in  his  unsuccessful  expedition,  of  vvbich 
we  have  spoken.  A  large  band  of  Creeks  accompanied  him,  and  there  is  but 
littie  doubt,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  and  his  warriors,  few  of  the  English 
would  have  returned  to  their  friends.  But,  as  usual,  the  English  leader,  in  his 
time,  had  all  the  honor  of  successfully  encountering  many  difficulties,  and 
returning  with  his  own  life  and  many  of  his  men's.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
Chluecoy  that  the  army  escaped  ambush  after  ambush,  destroyed  many  of  the 
Cherokee  villages,  and  finally  his  warriors  covered  its  retreat  out  of  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  countries  tbrouffh  which  an  army  could  pass,  hong^toarriof 
was  what  the  New  England  Indians  termed  a  great  powwow.    That  he  was 
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a  man  posseanng  a  good  miod,  may  (airiy  be  inferred  fh>m  bis  ability  to 
withstand  the  temptation  of  intoxicating  liquors.  He  had  been  Icnown  to 
remain  sober,  when  all  his  tribe,  and  many  whites  among  them,  had  all  been 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  drunkenness  toother.  In  the  year  1773,  at  the 
head  of  about  40  warriors,  he  marched  agamst  the  Chocktaws  of  West  Flor- 
ida. What  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition  we  have  not  learned.  We  may 
hare  again  occasion  to  notice  Chlucco. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MoncACHTAPB,  the  Yatoo^-J^atratwe  rf  kU  odotmtwreM  te  the  Paafic  Ocflaii— Oiiaiid* 
•uir,  chief  of  the  Jfatchex — Receives  great  injustice  Jrom  the  French — Concerts  their 
destnuiian—7W  French  are  cut  off^War  with  them— The  Jfatchex  destroyed  in  their 
turn — Orkat-mortar — M'Gillivrat — His  birth  and  education — Visits  J^Tew  York 
— Troubles  of  his  nation — His  death — Tamx-kivg — Mad-doo. 

MONCACHTAPE  was  a  Yazoo,  whose  name  signified,  in  the  language  of 
that  nation,  kilUrof  pain  andfaiigut.  How  well  he  deserved  this  name,  the 
seouel  will  unfolcL  He  was  well  known  to  the  historian  Du  Praiz,  about 
1760,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  singular  ^ood  intelligence,  that  that  traveller 
was  able  to  add  much  valuable  information  to  his  work.  <*  This  man  (says 
Du  Pratz*)  was  remarkable  for  his  solid  understanding  and  elevation  of 
sentiment;  and  I  may  justly  compare  him  to  those  first  Greeks,  who  travelled 
chiefly  into  the  east,  to  examine  the  manners  and  customs  of  different  nations, 
and  to  coiimiunicate  to  their  fellow  citizens,  upon  their  return,  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  acquired."  He  was  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  the 
IfUerprder,  as  he  could  communicate  with  several  other  nations,  having  gained 
a  knowledge  of  their  languages.  Monsieur  Du  Pratz  used  great  endeavors 
among  the  nations  upon  the  Mississippi,  to  learn  their  origin,  or  from  whence 
they  came ;  and  observes  concerning  it,  "All  that  I  could  learn  from  them 
was,  that  they  came  from  between  the  north  and  the  sun-setting ;  and  this 
account  they  uniformly  adhere  to,  whenever  they  give  any  account  of  their 
origin.''  This  was  unsatisfactory  to  him,  and  in  his  exertions  to  find  some  one 
that  could  inform  him  better,  be  met  with  Moncachtapt,  The  following  is  the 
result  of  his  communications  in  his  own  words: — 

"  I  had  lost  my  wife,  and  aU  the  childreu  whom  I  had  by  her,  when  I 
undertook  my  joume^r  towards  the  sun-rising.  I  set  out  from  my  village 
contrary  to  the  mclination  of  all  my  relations,  and  went  first  to  the  Chica^aws, 
our  friends  and  neighbors.  I  continued  among  them  several  days,  to  inform 
myself  whether  they  knew  whence  we  all  came,  or,  at  least,  whence  they 
tliemselves  came;  they,  who  were  our  elders;  since  from  them  came  the 
language  of  the  country.  As  they  could  not  inform  me,  I  proceeded  on  my 
journey.  I  reached  the  country  of  the  Chaouanous,  and  afterwards  went  up 
the  Wabash,  or  Ohio,  near  to  its  source,  which  is  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations.  I  lefl  them,  however,  towards  the  north  ;  and,  during  the 
winter,  which,  in  that  country,  is  very  severe  and  very  lony,  I  lived  in  a  village 
of  the  Albenaquis,  where  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  somewhat 
older  than  myself,  who  promised  to  conduct  me,  the  following  spring,  to  the 
great  water.  Accordingly,  when  the  snows  were  melted,  and  the  weather  was 
settled,  we  proceeded  eastward,  and,  afler  several  days*  journey,  I  at  length 
saw  the  great  water,  which  filled  me  with  such  joy  and  admiration,  that  I 
coukl  not  speak.  Night  drawing  on,  we  took  up  our  lodging  on  a  high  bank 
above  the  water,  which  was  sorely  vexed  by  the  wind,  and  made  so  great  a 
noise  that  I  could  not  sleepC  Next  day,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water 
filled  me  with  great  apprehension ;  but  my  companion  quieted  my  fears,  by 
•flnuring  me  that  the  water  observed  certain  bounds,  both  in  advancing  and 

*  Hist.  Loaisiaiia,  ii.  ISl. 
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retiring.  Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  viewing  ttie  great  water,  we  returned 
to  the  village  of  ttie  Abenaquis,  where  I  continued  tJie  following  winter;  and, 
after  the  snows  were  melted,  my  companion  and  I  went  and  viewed  the  great  fall 
of  the  River  St  I^wrence,  at  Niagara,  which  was  distant  from  the  village  severs 
dayH*  journey.  The  view  of  this  ffreat  fall,  at  first,  made  mv  hair  stand  on  end. 
and  my  heart  almost  leap  out  of  its  place ;  but  afterwards,  before  I  left  it,  I 
had  the  courage  to  walk  under  it  Next  day,  we  took  the  shortest  road  to  t)ie 
Ohio,  and  my  companion  and  I,  cutting  down  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
we  formed  it  into  a  pettiaugre,  which  served  to  conduct  me  down  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi,  after  which,  with  much  difficulty,  1  went  up  our  small 
river,  and  at  lenfftn  arrived  safe  among  my  relations,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see 
me  in  good  be«Jth. — ^This  journey,  instead  of  satisfying,  only  served  to  excite 
my  curiosity.  Our  old  men,  for  several  years,  had  told  me  that  the  ancient 
speech  informed  them  that  the  red  men  of  the  north  came  originally  much 
higher  and  much  farther  than  the  source  of  the  River  Missouri ;  and,  as  I  had 
longed  to  see,  with  my  ovm  eyes,  the  hmd  from  whence  our  first  fathers  came, 
I  took  my  precautions  for  my  journey  westwards.  Having  provided  a  small 
quantity  of  com,  Iproceeded  up  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Mississippi, 
till  I  came  to  the  Ohio.  I  went  up  along  the  bank  of  this  last  river,  about  the 
fourth  part  of  a  day's  journey,  that  I  might  be  able  to  cross  it  without  being 
carried  into  the  Mississippi  There  I  fonned  a  cajeux,  or  raft  of  canes,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  I  passed  over  the  river ;  and  next  day  meeting  with  aherd 
of  buffaloes  in  the  meadows,  I  killed  a  fat  one,  and  took  from  it  the  fillets,  the 
bunch,  and  the  tongue.  Soon  after,  I  arrived  among  the  Tamaroas,  a  village 
of  the  nation  of  the  Illinois,  where  I  rested  several  days,  and  then  proceeded 
northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  which,  after  it  enters  the  great  river, 
nins  for  a  considerable  time  without  intermixing  its  muddy  waters  with  the 
clear  stream  of  the  other.  Having  crossed  the  Mississippi,  I  went  up  the 
Missouri,  along  its  northern  bank,  and,  after  several  days-  journey,  I  arrived  at 
the  nation  of  the  Missouris,  where  I  staid  a  long  time  to  learn  the  language 
that  is  spoken  beyond  them.  In  ^oing  along  tlie  Missouri,  I  passed  through 
meadows  a  whole  day*s  journey  m  length,  which  were  quite  covered  with 
buf&loea. 

*^  When  the  cold  was  past,  and  the  snows  were  melted,  I  continued  my  jour- 
ney up  along  the  Missouri,  till  I  came  to  the  nation  of  the  west,  or  the  Canzas. 
Afterwards,  in  consequence  of  directions  from  them,  I  proceeded  in  the  same 
course  near  30  days,  and  at  length  I  met  with  some  of  tne  nation  of  the  Otters, 
who  were  hunting  in  that  neighborhood,  and  were  surprised  to  see  me  alon<;. 
I  continued  with  the  hunters  two  or  three  days,  and  then  accompanied  one  of 
them  and  his  wife,  who  was  near  her  time  of  lying  in,  to  their  village,  which 
layi  ftur  off  betwixt  the  north  and  west  We  continued  our  journey  along  the 
Missouri  for  nine  days,  and  then  we  marched  directly  northwards  for  five 
days  more,  when  we  came  to  the  fine  river,  which  runs  westward  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  Missouri.  We  proceeded  down  this  river  a  whole 
day,  and  then  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Otters,  who  received  me  with  as 
much  kindness  as  if  I  had  been  of  their  own  nation.  A  few  days  after,  I 
join^  a  party  of  the  Otters,  who  were  going  to  cany  a  calumet  of  peace  to  a 
nation  beyond  them,  and  we  embarked  in  a  pettiaugre,  and  went  doyvn  the 
river  for  18  days,  landing  now  and  then  to  supply  ourselves  with  provisions. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  nation  who  were  at  peace  with  the  Otters,  I  staid  with 
them  till  the  cold  was  passed,  that  I  might  learn  their  language,  which  wha 
common  to  most  of  the  nations  that  lived  beyond  them. 

**  The  cold  was  hardly  gone,  wnen  i  again  einoarRed  on  the  fine  river,  and 
in  my  course  I  met  yvith  several  nations,  yrith  whom  I  j^nerally  staid  but  one 
night,  till  I  arrived  at  the  nation  that  is  but  one  dav^  loumev  firom  the  great 
water  on  the  yvest  This  nation  live  in  the  woods  about  the  distance  of  a 
league  from  the  river,  from  theur  apprehension  of  bearded  men,  who  come 
upon  their  coasts  in  floating  villages,  and  carry  off  then*  children  to  make 
slaves  of  them.  These  men  were  described  to  be  yvhite,  with  long  black 
beards  that  came  doym  to  their  breast ;  they  were  thick  and  short,  h^  larse 
heads,  which  were  covered  with  cloth ;  they  were  alyyays  dressed,  even  in  the 
greatest  heats ;  their  ckHhes  fell  down  to  the  middle  of  their  legs,  whkhy  with 
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their  feet,  were  covered  with  red  or  yeUow  mxtSi  Their  anns  made  a  great 
dre  and  a  great  noiae ;  and  when  they  aaw  themaelvea  outoumbered  by  red 
men,  they  retired  on  board  their  large  pettiaugre,  their  mimb^  aometiuiea 
amounting  to  thirty,  but  never  more. 

*<Thoee  strangers  came  from  the  sun-settings  in  seareh  of  a  yefiow  stinking 
wood,  which  dyes  a  fine  yeHow  color ;  but  the  people  of  this  nation,  that  they 
might  not  be  tempted  to  visit  them,  had  desdnoyed  all  those  kind  of  trees. 
Two  other  nations  in  their  neighborhood,  however,  having  no  other  wood, 
could  not  destroy  the  trees,  and  were  still  visited  by  the  struiflers;  and  being 
greatly  inconundded  by  them,  had  invited  their  allies  to  assist  diem  in  making 
ail  attack  upon  them,  the  next  time  the^  shouki  return.  The  following  sum- 
mer I  acconiingly  joined  in  this  expedition,  and,  after  travelling  ^ve  long  dayi^ 
journey,  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  bearded  men  usually  landed,  where 
we  waited  seventeen  daya  for  their  arrivaL  The  red  men,  bv  my  advice, 
placed  themselves  in  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  stranseri,  and  accordingly 
when  they  landed  to  cut  the  wood,  we  were  so  suooessml  as  to  kill  eleven  of 
them,  the  rest  immediately  escaping  on  board  two  large  pettiaugres,and  flying 
westward  upon  the  great  water. 

^  Upon  examining  those  whom  we  had  killed,  we  found  them  much  smaller 
than  ourselves,  and  very  white ;  thev  had  a  large  head,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  crown  the  hair  was  very  long;  their  head  was  wrapt  in  a  great  many  folds 
of  stufl^  and  their  clothes  seeraM  to  be  made  neither  of  wool  nor  silk ;  they 
were  very  soft,  and  of  diftereot  colors.  Two  only,  of  the  eleven  who  were 
slain,  bad  fire-arms,  with  powder  and  balL  I  tried  their  pieces,  and  found 
that  they  were  much  heavier  than  yours,  and  did  not  kill  at  so  great  a 
distance. 

^  After  this  expeditioo,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  proceeding  on  my  journey, 
and,  with  that  design,  I  let  the  red  men  return  home,  and  joined  myself  to 
those  who  inhabited  nrare  westward  on  the  coast,  with  whom  I  travelled 
along  the  shore  of  the  great  water,  which  bends  direcdy  betwixt  the  north 
and  the  sun-setting.  When  I  arrived  at  the  villages  of  my  fellow-travellerB, 
where  I  found  the  days  very  long,  and  the  nights  very  short,  I  was  advised  by 
the  old  men  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  continuing  my  journey.  They  tolcl 
me  that  the  land  extended  still  a  long  way  in  a  direction  between  the  north 
and  sun-setting,  after  which  it  ran  directly  west,  and  at  length  was  cut  by  the 
great  water  fit)m  north  to  south.  One  of  them  added,  that,  when  he  was 
young,  he  knew  a  very  old  man  who  had  seen  that  distant  land  before  it  was 
eat  away  by  the  great  water,  and  that  when  the  great  water  vm»  low,  many 
rocks  still  appetued  in  those  parts.  Finding  it,  therefore,  impracticable  to 
prpceed  much  further,  on  account  of  the  seventy  of  the  climate,  and  the  want 
of  game,  I  returned  by  the  same  route  by  which  1  had  set  out ;  and,  reducing 
my  whole  travels  westward  to  days'  journeys,  I  compute  that  they  would 
have  employed  me  96  moons ;  but,  on  account  of  my  frequent  delays,  it  was 
five  years  before  I  returned  to  my  relations  among  the  Yazoos." 

Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  the  famous  traveller  MoneadUape,  which  seems 
to  have  satisfied  Du  PratZj  that  the  Indians  came  from  the  continent  of  Asia, 
by  viray  of  Behring^s  Straits.  And  be  soon  after  left  him,  and  returned  to  his 
own  country.  It  would  have  been  gratifying,  could  we  have  known  more  of 
the  history  of  this  very  intelligent  man.  The  same  author  brings  also  to  our 
knowledge  a  chief  called 

GRAND-SUN,  chief  of  the  Natchez.  Althoudi  Sun  was  a  common  name 
for  all  chiefs  of  that  nation,  this  chief  was  particularhr  distii^isbed  in  the  &m 
war  with  the  French,  which  exhibits  the  compass  of  our  inmmation  concern- 
ing him,  and  which  wepurpose  here  to  sketch.  He  was  brother  to  the  great 
warrior,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  Stuno-sbrpent,  and  like  him 
was  a  friend  to  the  whites,  iratil  the  haughty,  overbearing  disposition  of  one 
man  brought  destruction  aiid  ruin  on  their  whole  colony.  This  affair  took 
place  in  the  year  1729.  The  residence  of  the  (hmuirsun  was  near  the  French 
post  of  Natchez,  where  he  had  a  beautiful  village  called  the  ffkiU  ^pf^  M. 
de  Choparl  had  been  reinstated  in  the  command  of  the  pocrt,  whence  he  was 
for  a  time  removed  by  reason  of  misconduct,  and  his  abominable  injustice  to 
tlie  Indians  became  more  conspicuous  afterwards  than  before.    To  gratify  his 
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pride  and  avarice,  he  had  projected  the  buUdiag  of  an  elegant  village,  and 
none  appeared  to  suit  his  purpose  00  well  as  the  White  Apple  of  the  Grand- 
tun,  Ue  sent  for  the  chief  to  his  fort,  and  unhesitatingly  told  him  that  his 
village  must  be  immediately  given  up  to  him,  for  he  had  resolved  to  erect  one 
a  iBG^e  square  upon  the  same  ground,  and  that  he  must  remove  elsewhere. 
The  great  chief  stifled  his  surprise,  and  modestly  replied,  *^  That  his  ancestors 
had  lived  in  that  village  for  as  many  years  as  there  were  hairs  in  his  double 
cue,  and,  therefore,  it  was  good  that  they  should  continue  there  stilL"  When 
this  was  interpreted  to  the  coomiandant,  he  showed  himself  m  a  rage,  and 
threatened  the  chie^  that,  unless  he  moved  from  his  village  speecPily,  he 
would  have  cause  of  repentance,  (hand-sun  left  the  fort,  and  said  he  would 
assemble  his  counsellora,  and  hold  a  talk  upon  it 

In  this  council,  which  actually  assembled,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  before  the 
commandant  their  hard  situation,  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  their 
corn,  which  then  was  just  beginning  to  shoot  from  the  ground,  and  many 
other  articles  on  which  they  were  to  depend  for  subsistence.  But,  on  urging 
these  surong  reasons,  they  met  only  with  abuse,  and  a  more  peremptory  order 
to  remove  immediately.  This  the  Grand-stm  reported  to  the  council^  and 
they  saw  all  was  lost,  unless,  by  some  stratagem,  they  should  rid  themselves 
of  the  tyrant  Chnparly  which  was  their  final  decision.  The  secret  was  con- 
fided to  none  but  the  old  men.  To  gain  time,  an  ofier  was  to  be  made  to  the 
avaricious  commandant,  of  tribute,  in  case  he  would  permit  them  to  remain 
on  their  land  until  their  harvest  The  ofl^  was  accepted,  and  the  Indians 
set  about  maturing  their  plan  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Bundles  of  sticks 
were  sent  to  the  suns  of  the  neighborinff  tribes,  and  their  import  explained  to 
them  by  the  faithfiil  messengers.  Each  bundle  contained  as  many  sticks  as 
days  which  were  to  pass  before  the  massacre  of  all  the  French  in  the  Natchez. 
And  that  no  mistake  should  arise  in  regard  to  the  fixed  day,  every  morning  a 
stick  was  drawn  firom  the  bundle  and  lnx>ken  in  pieces,  and  the  day  of  the  last 
stick  was  that  of  the  execution. 

The  security  of  the  wicked,  in  the  midst  of  their  vrickedness,  and  theur 
deafness  to  repeated  warnings,  though  a  standing  example  before  them  upon 
tlie  pages  of  all  history,  yet  we  know  of  but  few  instances  where  they  have 
profited  by  it    I  need  cite  no  examples ;  our  pages  are  fiiU  of  them. 

The  breast  of  women,  whether  civilisEed  or  uncivilized,  cannot  bear  the 
thoughts  of  revenge  and  death  to  prey  upon  them  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time  as  men.  And.  as  in  the  last  case,  I  need  not  produce  examples ;  on  our 
pages  will  be  found  many. 

A  female  sun  having,  by  accident,  understood  the  secret  design  of  her  jpeo 
iJe,  pardy  out  of  resentment  for  their  keeping  it  from  her,  and  partly  from 
her  attachment  to  the  French,  resolved  to  make  it  known  to  them.  But  so 
fatally  secure  was  the  commandant,  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  her  messen- 
gers, and  threatened  others  of  his  own  people  with  chastisement,  if  they  con- 
tinued such  intimations.  But  the  great  council  of  so  many  suns,  and  other 
motions  of  their  wise  men,  justly  aWmed  many,  and  their  complaints  to  the 
commandant  were  urged,  until  seven  of  his  own  people  were  put  in  irons,  to 
dispel  theu-  fears.  And  that  he  might  the  more  vaunt  himself  upon  their  foars, 
he  sent  his  interpreter  to  demand  of  the  Chrand-sunj  whether  he  was  about  to 
fell  upon  the  French  with  his  warriors.  To  dissemble,  in  such  a  case,  was 
only  to  be  expected  firom  the  chief,  and  the  interpreter  reported  to  the  com- 
mandant as  ne  desired,  which  caused  him  to  value  himself  upon  his  former 
contempt  of  his  people's  fears. 

The  dOth  of  November,  1729,  at  length  came,  and  vrith  it  the  massacre  of 
near  700  people,  bekig  all  the  French  of  Natchez.  Not  a  man  escaped.  It 
being  upon  the  eve  of  St  AndrwPs  day,  fiicilitated  the  execution  of  the  horrid 
design.  In  such  contempt  was  M.  Chopart  held,  that  the  suns  would  allow  no 
warrior  to  kill  him,  but  one  whom  they  considered  a  mean  person.  He  was 
armed  only  with  a  wooden  tomahawk,  and  with  such  a  contemptible  weapon, 
wielded  by  as  contemptible  a  person,  was  M.  Chopart  pursued  from  his  house 
into  his  garden,  and  there  met  his  death. 

The  design  of  the  Grand-iun  and  his  allies  was,  to  have  foUowed  up  their 
iucci;ss  imtil  all  the  Frendi  were  driven  out  of  Louisiana.    Rut  some  tribet 
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%rould  not  aid  in  it,  and  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  promptly  seconded  by  the 
people  of  New  Orleans,  sbonlv  after  nearly  annihUatnd  tne  whole  tribe  of  the 
Natchez.  The  Choctaws  offered  themselves,  to  the  number  of  15  or  1600 
men,  and,  in  the  following  February,  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Natch- 
ez, and  were  shortly  after  joined  by  the  French,  and  encamped  near  the  old 
fort,  then  in  possession  of  the  Groiui-nm.  Here  flags  passed  between  them, 
and  terms  or  peace  were  agreed  upon,  which  were  very  honorable  to  the 
Indians ;  but,  in  the  following  night,  they  decamped,  taking  all  their  prisoners 
and  baggage,  leaving  nothing  but  the  cannons  of  the  fort  and  balls  behind  them. 
Some  tune  now  pamed  before  the  French  could  ascertain  the  retreat  of  the 
Natchez.  At  length,  they  learned  that  they  had  crossed  the  Mississiupi,  and 
settled  upon  the  west  side,  near  180  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Rea  flliver. 
Here  they  built  a  fort,  and  remained  quietly  until  the  next  year. 

The  weakness  of  the  colony  caused  the  inhabitants  to  resign  the  oselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who  soon  sent  over  a  sufficient  force,  added  to  those 
still  in  the  country,  to  humble  the  Natchez.  They  were  accordingly  inveeteii 
in  their  fort,  and,  struck  with  consternation  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
French,  seem  to  have  lost  their  former  prudence.  They  made  a  desperate 
sally  upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  They 
then  attempted  to  gain  time  by  negotiation,  as  thev  had  the  year  before,  biit 
could  not  escape  m>m  the  vigilance  of  the  French  officer ;  yet  the  attempt 
was  made,  and  many  were  killed,  very  few  escaped,  and  the  greater  number 
driven  within  their  fort.  Mortars  were  used  by  their  enemies  in  this  siege, 
and  tlie  third  bomb,  falling  in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  made  great  havoc, 
but  still  greater  consternation.  Drowned  b^  the  cries  of  the  women  and 
children,  Grand^un  caused  the  sign  of  capitulation  to  be  given.  Himself^ 
with  the  rest  of  his  company,  were  carried  prisoners  to  New  Orleans,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  An  increasing  infection  caused  the  \^omen  and  children 
to  be  taken  out  and  employed  as  slaves  on  the  king's  plantations;  among 
whom  was  the  woman  who  bad  used  every  endeavor  to  notify  the  command- 
ant, Chofoii,  of  the  intended  massacre,  and  fit>m  Whom  the  particulars  of  the 
aftair  were  learned.  Her  name  was  ^Shmg-orm.  These  slaves  were  shortly 
after  embarked  for  St  Domingo,  entirely  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Natchez.* 
The  men,  it  is  probable,  were  all  put  to  death. 

GREAT-MORTAR,  or  Yah-yak4utUmagty  was  a  very  celebrated  Muskogee 
chief,  who,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  was  in  the  French  interest,  and 
received  his  supplies  from  their  garrison  at  Alabama,  which  was  not  for  dis- 
tant from  his  place  of  abode,  <Nalled  OkchaL  There  was  a  time  when  he 
inclined  to  the  English,  and  but  for  the  very  haughty  and  impnident  conduct 
of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  aftairs,  among  them,  might  have  been  re- 
claimed, and  the  dismal  period  of  massacres  which  ensued  averted.  At  a 
great  council,  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  for  the  object  of  regaining 
their  favor,  the  pipe  of  peace,  when  passing  around,  was  refused  to  Onal- 
morlar,  because  he  iiad  favored  the  French.  This,  with  much  other  ungener- 
ous treatment,  caused  him  ever  afier  to  hate  the  English  name.  As  the  super- 
intendent was  making  a  speech,  which  doubtless  contained  severe  and  hard 
sayings  against  his  r^  hearers,  another  chief,  called  the  Tobacco-eateTf  sprung 
ii|K>n  his  feet,  and  darting  his  tomahawk  at  him,  it  fortunately  missed  him,  but 
Htuck  in  a  plank  just  above  his  head.  Yet  he  woukl  have  been  immediately 
killed,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  friendly  warrior.  Had  this  first  blow  been 
effectual,  every  Englishman  present  would  have  been  immediately  put  to  death. 
Soon  after,  Grtat'mortar  caused  his  people  to  fall  upon  the  English  traders,  and 
they  murdered  ten.  Fourteen  of  the  inhabitants  of^Longcane,  a  settlement  near 
Ninety-six,  I  next  were  his  victims.  He  now  received  a  commission  from  the 
French,  and  the  better  to  enlist  the  Cherokeciii  and  others  in  his  cause,  removed 
with  his  family  far  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  upon  a  river,  by  which  he 
could  receive  supplies  from  the  fort  at  Alabama.  Neither  the  French  nor 
Ortat-morlar  were  deceived  in  the  advantage  of  their  newly-chosen  position  * 
for  yoimg  warriors  joined  him  there  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  fost  becoDung 

*  Mens.  Du  PralXf  Hist,  de  Lodtiana,  tome  i.  ch.  zii. 

f  So  called  because  it  was  96  lailos  from  the  Chorokec.    Adai . 
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a  general  rendezYOUs  for  all  the  Miasiasippi  ludiaiid.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  the  English,  the  Chickasaws  in  their  uiterest  plucked  up  this  Bohon  ufcu 
before  its  branches  were  yet  extended.  They  fell  upon  them  by  surprise, 
killed  the  brother  of  Great-mortar,  and  completely  destroyed  the  design.  He 
fled,  not  to  his  native  place,  but  to  one  from  whence  he  could  best  annoy  the 
English  settlements,  and  commenced  anew  the  work  of  death.  Augusta,  in 
Georgia,  and  many  scattering  settlements  were  destroyed.*  Those  ravages 
were  continued  until*  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Grant,  in  1761,  as  we  have  narrated. 

We  have  next  to  notice  a  chiefj  king,  or  emperor  as  he  was  at  different 
times  entided,  whose  omission,  in  a  biographical  work  upon  the  Indians,  would 
incur  as  much  criminality,  on  the  part  of  the  biographer,  as  an  omission  of 
Btu^ton^ehdas,  ffkUe-eyes,  Pipe,  or  Ockonostota ;  yea,  even  more.    We  mean 

ALEiXANDER  M'GILLIVRAY,  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous, if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  chiefe  that  has  ever  borne  that  title  among 
the  Creeks ;%  least,  since  they  have  been  known  to  the  Europeans.  He 
flourished  during  haJf  of  the  last  centurv,  and  such  was  the  exalted  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  styled  him  **  king  of  kines." 
His  mother  was  his  predecessor,  and  the  governess  of  the  nation,  and  he  had 
several  sisters,  who  married  leading  men.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  he 
came  in  chief  sachem  by  the  usages  of  his  ancestors,  but  such  was  his  disinter- 
est patriotism,  that  he  left  it  to  the  nation  to  say  whether  he  should  succeed 
to  the  sachemship.  The  people  elected  him  "  emperor."  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Creeks  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  in  the  BritiBh  interest. 
After  the  peace,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Americans,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  renounce  his  public  life,  and  reside  in  the  U.  States,  but  was  hindered 
by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen,  to  remain  among  them,  and 
direct  their  aflairs. 

His  residence,  according  to  General  Jtfi{/brf,f  who  married  his  sister,  was 
near  Tallahassee,  about  half  a  league  from  what  was  formerly  Fort  Toulouse.  . 
He  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  and  owned  60  negroes,  each  of  whom  he  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  habitation,  which  gave  his  estate  the  appearance  of  a  • 
litde  town.  I 

M*GiU%vrajj  was  a  son  of  an  Englishman  of  that  name  who  married  a  Creek  . 
woman,  and  hence  wos  what  is  called  a  half  breed.  He  was  bom  about  17^, 
and,  at  the  age  often,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  school  in  Charleston,  where  he 
was  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Farquheer  M^GiUivray,  who  was  a  relation  of  his  father 
His  tutor  was  a  Mr.  Sheed,  He  learned  the  Latin  language  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  WUliam  Henderson,  afterwards  apmewhat  eminent  among  the  critics  in 
London.  When  young  jiTGillwray  was  17,  he  was  put  into  a  counting-house 
in  Savannah,  but  mercantile  aflairs  had  not  so  many  charms  as  books,  and  he 
spent  all  the  time  he  could  get,  in  readinff  histories  and  other  works  of  useful- 
ness. Afl^r  a  short  time,  his  father  took  nim  home,  where  his  superior  talents 
soon  began  to  develop  themselves,  and  his  promotion  followed.  He  was  often 
styled  general,  which  commission,  it  is  said,  he  actually  held  under  CharUi 
III.,  king  of  Spain.    This  was,  probably,  before  he  was  elected  emperor. 

To  be  a  little  more  particular  with  this  distinguished  man,  I  will  hazard  a 
repetition  of  some  facts,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  account  of  him  as  recorded 
by  one§  who  resided  long  with  him,  and  consequently  knew  him  well.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Creek  woman,  of  the  family  of  the  Wind,  whose  father  was  an  ■ 
officer  in  the  French  service,  stationed  at  Fort  Toulouse,  near  the  nation  of  the 
Alabamas.  This  ofiicer,  in  trading  with  the  Indians,  became  acquainted  with 
the  mother  of  our  chief,  whom  he  married.  They  hah  five  children,  two  boys 
and  three  girls.  Only  one  of  the  boys  lived  to  grow  up.  As  amonff  other 
tribes,  so  among  the  Creeks,  the  children  belong  to  the  mother ;  and  when 
J)fGittivra^»  &ther  desired  to  send  him  to  Charleston  to  get  an  education,  he 
was  obliged  firat  to  get  the  mother's  consent  This,  it  seems,  was  easily 
obtained,  and  young  M*Gmivray  was  put  there,  where  he  acquired  a  good  • 

*  Adair'9  Hist.  N.  American  Indians,  S54,  dec. 

t  Memoire  ou  coup^l'oeil  rapide  ?ur  mes  differeos  voyages  et  mon  s^our  dans  )a  natioa 
Cr«ek,  p.  27.  t  Ibid.  (  Geoeral  Miffart. 
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He  ilid  not  reconi  for  aone  tioie  to  Im  aMMi,  viadi  w  m  the 
emnmcDctmeai  of  the  rerolutiofmy  war;  and  be  tbea  went,  comnnniaaed  by 
ibe  royaJiMs,  to  mvite  bis  coootiyfDen  to  a  tieatj  upoa  tbe  frootiesa,  and  to 
tnite  them  agaimt  tbe  rebela.*  He  ppoenUy  spoke  the  Eofiiih  laiifuage, 
wbiefa  was  not  picawny  to  bis  mocber,  who  would  doc  ipeak  k-f 

AAer  tbe  war  be  becune  attached  to  the  Amencaiia,  and  ahfaougfa  tbe  bor- 
derers caused  fiequent  troubles,  ret  be  made  ai*d  renewed  treariea  wkfa  tfaem. 
In  1790,  be  eame  to  New  York  with  29  of  bis  chiefii  Owinf  to  aoroe  mimi- 
dentandiog,  be  bad  refused  to  treat  at  Rock  Landiof  a  short  tone  before, 
where  cocnmisBiiwuiii  fitm  the  U.  States  had  attended ;  and  the  govemment, 
iosclj  fearing  a  rupture,  unless  a  speedy  leconcibation  should  take  place, 
denatebcd  Colonel  JMarumr  WUld  into  the  Creek  country,  with  a  pacific  letter 
to  Geoeral  M*09kannf.  He  succeeded  in  bis  missioii,  and  the  chiefii  arrived 
in  New  York  23  July,  1790Lt  Tbey  were  conducted  to  the  residence  of  tbe 
secretary  of  war,  Geiieral  JEnox,  wbo  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  tbe 
president  of  the  U.  States,  and  introduced  them  to  him.  President  Watium^ 
Ism  received  them  *'in  a  very  handsome  manner,  congrttulaied  them  on  their 
safe  arrival,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  intenriew  would  prove  beneficial 
both  to  the  U.  States  and  to  the  Creek  nation.''  They  next  visited  the  governor 
of  tbe  state,  fiom  whom  they  received  a  most  cordial  welcome.  Tbey  then 
proceeded  to  the  City  Tavern,  where  they  dined  in  company  with  General 
Knoz^  and  other  oflkers  of  government.  A  correspondence  between  Govenwr 
Tdfahr,  of  Georgia,  and  ^^AUxamder  M'GiUvtary,  Esq."  probably  opened  the 
way  for  a  negotiatioD,  which  terminated  in  a  settlement  of  difficulties.  From 
tbe  following  extract  from  M'GUlwrm/'s  letter,  a  very  just  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  state  of  the  affiiira  of  his  nation  previous  to  bis  visit  to  New  York.  *^  In 
answer  to  yours,  I  have  to  observe,  that,  as  a  peace  wss  not  concluded  on 
between  us  at  the  Kock-landing  meeting,  your  demand  for  property  taken  by 
our  warriors  from  off  the  disputed  lands  cannot  be  admitted.  We,  also,  have 
bad  our  losses,  by  captures  nnde  by  your  people.  We  are  willing  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  you.  but  you  must  not  expect  extFBordinary  concessions  from  us. 
In  order  to  spare  tbe  fbrther  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  to  finally  determine 
the  war,  I  am  willing  to  concede,  in  some  measure,  if  you  are  disposed  to  treat 
on  tbe  ground  of  mutual  concession.  It  will  save  trouble  and  expense,  if  the 
negotiations  are  managed  in  the  nation.  Any  persoo  from  you  can  be  assured 
of  personal  safety  and  fiiendly  treatment  in  this  country.^  It  was  dated  at 
Little  Tellassee,  30  March,  1790,  and  directed  to  <*Hi8  Elxcellency  Edward 
Tdfair,  Esq."  and  signed  ""Mex.  JfGiUwrmf.'* 

This  chief  seems  afterwards  to  have  met  with  the  censure  of  his  people,  at 
least  some  of  them,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  JlfhUo$h  recently ;  and  was 
doubtless  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  designing  whites,  to  treat  for  the 
disposal  of  his  lands,  against  the  general  voice  of  bis  nation.  One  Bowles^  a 
white  man,  led  the  councils  in  opposition  to  his  proceedings,  and,  for  a  time, 
M*Gimvnnf  absented  himself  from  his  own  tribe.  In  17^  bis  party  took 
BowUi  prisoner,  and  sent  him  out  of  tbe  country,  and  solicited  tbe  general  to 
return.  6  To  this  he  consented,  and  they  became  more  attached  to  him  than 
ever.  He  now  endeavored  to  better  their  condition  by  the  introduction  of 
teachers  among  them.  In  an  advertisement  for  a  teacher,  in  the  summer  of 
1792,  he  styles  himself  emperor  of  the  Creek  nation.  His  quiet  was  soon 
disturbed,  and  the  fiunous  John  WatU^  the  same  summer,  with  500  warriors, 
Creeks,  and  fkv%  towns  of  the  Chickamawagas,  committed  many  depredations. 
The  Spaniards  were  supposed  to  be  tbe  movers  of  the  hostile  party.  M^Cril- 
litray  died  at  Pensacola,  February  17,  1793, 1  and  is  thus  noticed  in  tlie 
Pennsylvania  Gazette: — ''This  idolized  chief  of  the  Creeks  styled  himself 
king  of  kings.    But,  alas,  he  could  neither  restrain  the  meanest  fellow  of  his 

*  Mil/ort,  8f3.  5J4.  f  See  Holmet,  Amer.  Annals,  ii.  384. 

t  Colonel  Wmee$  Narrative,  112.  "  Tbey  were  received  with  great  tplendor  by  tbe  Tam- 
many Society,  in  tbe  dress  of  their  order/' on  tbeir  landing,    lb. 

^  III  1791,  this  BowleSf  with  five  chiefs,  was  in  Enj^aiid.  and  we  find  this  notice  of  him  in 
»he  European  Magazine  of  that  year,  vol.  19.  p.  268 : — "  The  ambassadors  consisted  of  two 
f 'recks,  and  of  Mr.  BowUt,  (a  native  of  Maryland,  who  is  a  Creek  by  adoption,  and  tbcprcs- 
ent  general  of  that  nation,)  and  three  Cherokeet.  |  Mi{foTt,  3». 
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Datioii  firom  the  cpmmission  of  a  crime,  nor  punish  him  after  he  had  commit- 
ted it !  He  mi^ht  persuade  or  advise,  aU  the  good  an  Indian  kinff  or  chief 
can  do."  This  is,  generally  speaking,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  cbie&;  hut  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  chie&  of 
different  tribes  exercise  very  different  sway  over  their  people,  according  as 
such  chief  is  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  ^vemment,  by  nature  or  circum- 
stance. There  is  sreat  absurdity  in  applymff  the  name  or  title  of  king  to 
Indian  chiefs,  as  that  title  is  commonly  understood.  The  first  Europeans 
conferred  the  title  upon  those  who  appeared  most  prominent,  in  their  first 
discoveries,  for  want  of  another  more  approi>riate ;  or,  perhaps,  they  had 
another  reason,  namely,  that  of  magnifying  their  own  exploits  on  their  return 
to  their  own  countries,  by  reporting  their  interviews  with,  or  ponquests  over, 
**  many  kings  of  an  unknown  countiy." 

Contemporary  with  Greneral  AfGiuivray  was  a  chief  called  the 

TAME-KING,  whose  residence  was  among  the  Upper  Credcs,  in  1791: 
and  he  is  noticed  in  our  public  documents  of  that  year,  as  a  copppicuous  phief 
b  matters  connected  with  establishing  the  southern  boundary.  At  this  time 
one  Botdea^  an  Eofflish  trader,  had  great  influence  among  the  Lower  Creeks, 
and  used  great  endeavors,  by  putting  himself  forward  as  their  chief,  to  enlist 
all  the  nations  in  opposition  to  the  Americana.  He  had  made  large  promises  to 
the  Upper  Creeks,  to  induce  them  not  to  hear  to  the  American  commissioners 
They  so  far  listened  to  him,  as  to  consent  to  receive  his  talk,  and  accordingly 
the  chiefs  of  the  upper  and  lower  towns  met  at  a  place  called  the  Half-wcnf- 
housey  where  thev  expected  BotoUs  in  person,  or  some  letters  containing  defimte 
statements.  When  the  chiefs  had  assembled,  7hme4nng  and  Mad-dog,  of  the 
upper  towns,  asked  the  chiefs  of  the  lower,  "  whether  mey  had  taken  nowln^$ 
talks,  and  where  the  letters  were  which  this  rreat  man  had  sent  them,  and 
where  the  white  man  was,  to  read  them."  An  Indian  in  BotxMa  employ  said« 
<*  he  was  to  give  them  the  talk."  They  laughed  at  this,  and  said,  "•  they  could 
hear  his  mouth  every  day;  that  they  had  come  there  to  see  those  letters  and 
hear  them  read."  Most  of  the  chiefs  of  die  upper  towns  now  left  the  coun- 
cil, which  was  about  the  termination  of  BwoU/s  successes.  He  was  shortly 
aflerwards  obliged  to  abdicate,  as  we  have  already  declared  in  the  life  of 
M^GUlivrajf.  He  returned  again,  however,  after  visiting  Spain  and  England, 
and  spendmg  some  time  in  prison.* 

Mr.  EUkoU  observes,!  that,  at  the  close  of  a  conference  with  sundry  tribes, 
held  15  Aug^ist,  1799,  in  which  objects  were  discussed  concerning  his  passage 
through  their  country,  that  <*  the  business  appeared  to  terminate  as  favoraUy 
as  could  be  expected,  and  the  Indians  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied ; 
but  I  nevertheless  had  my  doubts  of  their  sincerity,  from  the  depredatioud 
they  were  constantly  making  upon  our  horses,  which  be^an  upon  the 
^Coeneuck,  and  bad  continued  ever  since:  and  added  to  their  msolenc&  fironi 
'their  stealing  every  article  in  our  camp  they  could  lay  theur  hands  on."  Mr. 
tUlicoU  excepts  the  Upper  Creeks,  generally,  from  participating  in  these  rob- 
beries, all  but  Tame-lung  and  his  people. 

Though  we  have  named  Tame-king  first,  yet  Mad-dog  was  quite  as  con- 
spicuous at  this  time.  His  son  fought  for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war,  and 
was  mentioned  by  General  Jackson  as  an  active  and  valuable  chief  in  his 
expeditions.  His  real  name  we  have  not  learned,  and  the  general  mentions 
him  only  as  Mcui-do^a  son. 

In  the  case  of  the  Doundary  already  mentioned,  the  surveyors  met  with  fre- 
quent difiSculties  from  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom  were 
influenced  by  the  Spanish  governor,  Folch,  of  Louisiana.  Mad-dog  appeared 
their  friend,  and  undeceived  them  respecting  the  governor's  pretensions. 
A  conference  was  to  be  held  about  the  4  May,  ^tween  the  Indians,  Governor 
Folchj  and  the  American  commissioners.  The  place  of  meeting  was  to  be  upon 
Coenecuh  River,  near  the  southern  estuary  or  the  bay  of  Pensacola.    When 

*  He  was  confined  in  the  Moro  castle  m  the  Havana,  with  three  Cbemkeet  that  accom- 
panietl  him.  I'his  was  in  1792.  It  was  said  that  this  inveterate  enemy  of  the  United  Stales, 
BftuiUsf  was  with  the  Indians,  at  St.  Clair's  defeat. — Care\f$  Muteunt^  xi.  40  f. 

t  lu  hit  Journal,  tli. 
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the  Americans  arrived  there,  Mad-dog  met  them,  and  informed  Colonel 
HawkinSy  the  Indian  agent,  that  two  Indians  had  just  gone  to  the  Tallessees 
with  bad  talks  from  the  governor.  The  colonel  told  him  it  could  not  be  pos- 
sible. Shortly  after,  Mad-4oK  asked  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  EUicott,  the 
commissioner,  if  they  supposed  that  Governor  Po/c^  would  attend  at  the  treaty ; 
they  said,  ^  Most  assuredly.''  ^  Ab,"  returned  Mad-dog^  *"  he  will  not  attendy  he 
knoum  what  I  shall  say  to  him  abotU  his  crooked  talks.  His  tongue  is  forked, 
andj  as  you  are  here,  he  wUl  be  ashamed  to  show  it.  If  he  stands  to  what  he  has 
told  us,  you  wiU  he  offended,  and  if  he  tells  us  that  the  line  ought  to  be  marked,  he 
wHl  conJbradict  himself:  but  he  um  do  neither ;  he  unll  not  come.""  It  turned  out 
as  Madrdog  declared.  When  it  was  found  Ht  at  the  governor  would  not  attend, 
the  chief  went  to  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  EQicott,  and,  by  way  of  pleasantly, 
said,  ^  Well,  the  governor  has  not  come,  I  told  you  so,  A  man  with  ttoo  tongues 
eon  only  speak  to  one  at  a  time,^  This  observation  has  reference  to  the  gov- 
ernor's duplicity,  in  holding  out  to  the  Indians  his  determination  not  to  suffer 
a  survey  of  the  boundarv,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  pretended  to  the  Ameri- 
cans that  he  would  facilitate  it.* 
Madrdog  was  an  upper  town  Creek,  of  the  Tuckaabatchees  tribe. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Wbathbrford— Hu  character  and  country — The  comer'Stone  of  the  Creek  confed- 
eracy— Favors  the  designs  of  Tecumseh — Captures  Fort  Mimmt — Drea^fid  nuu 
saere — Subjection  of  the  Creeks — Weatherfora  surrenders  himseif—His  speeches^— 
MlvTOSH— ^u£»  the  Americans — Battle  of  Autossee— Great  slaughter  of  the  Indians 
— Battle  of  the  HorsC'shoe-bend — Late  troubles  in  the  Creek  nation — Mcintosh  makes 
illegal  sale  of  lands — Executed  for  breaking  the  laws  of  his  country — Menawwat 
— TusTEirvooE — Hawkins — Chillt  MIntosr,  son  of  William — Marriage  of  his 
sister — Lovett. 

WEATHERFORD,  one  of  the  most  coiispicuous  v^ar  chiefs  of  the  Creek 
nation,  demands  an  eariy  attention,  in  the  biographical  history  of  the  late  war. 
Mr.  Clcdbome,  in  his  Notes  on  the  War  in  the  South,  informs  us  that, 
**  among  the  first  who  entered  into  the  views  of  the  British  commissioners  was 
the  since  celebrated  Weatherford;^  that  he  was  bom  in  the  Creek  nation,  and 
whose  "  &ther  was  an  itinerant  pedler,  sordid,  treacherous,  and  revengeful ; 
his  mother  a  full-blooded  savage,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seminoles.  He  partook 
(says  the  same  author)  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  both  his  parents,  f  and 
engrafted,  on  the  stock  he  inherited  from  others,  many  that  were  peculiariy- 
his  own.  With  avarice,  treachery,  and  a  thirst  for  blood,  he  combines  lust, 
^uctony.  and  a  devotion  to  every  species  of  criminal  carousal  (Fortune,  in 
her  fi-eoks,  sometimes  gives  to  the  most  profligate  an  elevation  of  mind, 
which  she  denies  to  men  whose  propensities  are  the  most  vicious^  On 
ffeatherford  she  bestowed  genius,  eloquence,  and  courage.  The  first  of^  these 
qualities  enabled  him  to  conceive  great  desi^s,  the  last  to  execute  them ; 
while  eloquence,  bold,  impressive,  and  fiffurative,  furnished  him  with  a  pass- 
port to  the  fiivor  of  his  countrymen  and  followers.  Silent  and  reserved,  unless 
when  excited  bv  some  great  occasion,  and  superior  to  the  weakness  of 
rendering  himself  cheap  oy  the  fi^uency  of  his  addresses,  he  delivered  his 
opinions  out  seldom  in  council ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was  listened  to  with 
delight  and  approbation.  His  judpnent  and  eloquence  had  secured  the 
respect  of  the  old ;  his  vices  made  him  the  idol  of  the  young  and  the  unprin- 
cipled." ^  In  his  person,  tall,  straight,  and  well  proportioned ;  his  eye  black, 
lively,  and  penetrating,  and  indicative  of  courage  and  enterprise ;  his  nose 
prominent,  thin,  and  elegant  in  its  formation ;  while  all  the  features  of  his 

•  Smcotes  Jouraal.  20S,  Slc. 

t  The  reader  fbould  be  eariy  apprized  that  this  was  written  at  a  time  when  tome  prejudice 
might  have  infected  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
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6ce,  banDonioof ly  arraDfled,  speak  an  active  and  disciplined  mind.  Pas- 
Monately  devoted  to  weaitb,  he  had  appropriated  to  himself  a  fine  tract  ot 
land,  improved  and  setded  it;  and  from  the  profits  of  his  fiuher's  pack,  had 
decorated  and  embellished  it  To  it  he  retired  occasionally,  and,  relaxing 
from  the  cares  of  state,  he  indulged  in  pleasures  which  are  but  rarely  found  to 
afford  satisfaction  to  the  devotees  of  ambition  and  fiime.  Such  were  the 
opposite  and  sometimes  disgusting  traits  of  character  in  the  celebrated 
nialherfordy  the  key  and  comer-stone  of  the  Creek  confederacy ! " 

It  is  said  that  this  chief  had  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  Teeumsehj  and 
that,  if  he  had  entered  upon  his  designs  without  delay,  he  would  have  been 
amply  able  to  have  overrun  the  whole  Mississippi  territory.  But  this  fortu- 
nate moment  was  lost,  and,  in  the  end,  his  plans  came  to  ruin.  Not  long 
before  the  wretched  butchery  at  Fort  Mimms,  Greneral  Ocdbome  visited  that 
poet,  and  very  particularly  warned  its  possessors  against  a  surprise.  After 
giving  orders  for  the  construction  of  two  additioiud  block-houses,  he  con- 
clude the  order  with  these  words: — <<To  respect  an  enemy,  and  prepare  in 
the  best  possible  way  to  meet  him,  is  the  certain  means  to  ensure  success." 
It  was  eimected  that  IFeatherford  would  soon  attack  some  of  the  forts,  and 
Greneral  Claibome  marched  to  Fort  Early,  as  that  was  the  farthest  advanced 
into  the  enemy's  country.  On  his  way,  he  wrote  to  Major  Bea$ky^  the  com- 
mander of  Mimjps,  informing  him  of  the  danger  of  an  attack ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  next  day  after  the  letter  was  received,  (30  August, 
1813,)  Ireathafordy  at  the  head  of  about  1500  warriors,  entered  the  fort  at 
noon-day,  when  a  shocking  carnage  ensued.  The  gate  had  been  left  open 
and  unguarded ;  but,  before  many  of  the  warriors  had  entered,  they  were 
met  by  Major  Btasley^  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  for  some  time  the  contest 
was  bloody  and  doubtful ;  each  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  entrance. 
Here,  man  to  man,  the  fight  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  toma- 
hawks, knives,  swords  and  bayonets :  a  scene  there  presented  itself  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfiu^ !  The  garrison  consisted 
of  275 :  of  these  only  160  were  soldiers ;  the  rest  were  old  men,  women  and 
children,  who  had  here  taken  refuge.  It  is  worthy  of  very  emphatical 
remark,  that  every  ofiScer  expired  fighting  at  the  gate.  A  lieutenant,  having 
been  badly  wounded,  was  carried  by  two  women  to  a  block-house,  but  when 
he  was  a  little  revived,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  back  to  the  &tal  scene, 
which  was  done  by  the  same  heroines,  who  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  dead 
companion,  where  he  was  soon  despatched. 

The  defenders  of  the  garrison  bemff  now  nearly  all  slain,  the  women  and 
children  shut  themselves  up  in  the  block-houses,  and,  seizing  upon  what 
weapons  they  could  find,  began,  in  that  perilous  and  hopeless  situation,  to 
defend  themselves.  But  the  Indians  soon  succeeded  in  setting  these  houses 
on  fire,  and  all  such  as  refused  to  meet  death  without,  perished  in  the  flames 
within ! !  Seventeen  only  escaped  of  all  the  garris<Hi,  and  many  of  those 
were  desperatelv  wounded.  It  was  judged  that,  during  the  contest  at  the 
gate,  near  400  of  Wtathaford^s  warriore  were  wounded  and  slain. 

The  horrid  calamity  at  Fort  Mimms,  in  the  Tensati  settlement,  as  it  is 
called,  was  not  the  commencement  of  the  bloody  war  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
The  motions  of  the  Shawanee  Prophet  had  been  scrutinized  by  people  upon 
the  fit>n tiers  of  several  states,  and  memorials  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  nad 
been  sent  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  by  some  of  their  principal 
inhabitants,  in  1811,  calling  on  him  to  send  odt  an  armed  force  for  their 
security. 

In  the  summer  of  16112,  some  families  were  cut  off  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  soon  after,  upon  the  border  of  Tennessee,  two  other  families, 
consisting  of  women  ana  children,  were  butchered  in  a  manner  too  shocking 
for  description !    Georgia  was  also  a  sufferer  m  the  same  kind. 

In  respect  to  the  bloody  affair  at  Fort  Mimms,  a  different  aspect  has  been 
thrown  around  it  from  that  generally  given  in  the  histories  of  the  war.  The 
Kvere,  though  probably  just  reflections  of  Judge  Mcartin  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  unfortunate  BeasUVy  has  passed  without  contradiction.  Not  only  had 
tliat  officer  been  wamea  by  Greneral  Claiborne  of  his  danger,  as  already 
stated,  but  a  Crm  k  Indian  Informed  him  in  a  friendly  manner  that  he  must 
33» 
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expect  an  attack  in  leas  than  two  days.  When  he  bad  made  his  communica 
tion,  he  left  the  place,  ''and  was  hardly  out  of  sight,  when  20  or  30  of  hit 
countrymen  came  in  view,  and  forcibly  entered  the  fort  In  the  attempt  to 
■hut  the  gate,  B^oBlty  was  killed :  the  garrison  rerenged  hb  death  by  that 
of  all  the  assailants.  This  first  party  was,  however.  Soon  followed  by  a  body 
of  about  800 :  the  garrison  was  overpowered,  the  fort  taken,  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  it,  slaughtered,  with  the  exception  of  four  privates,  who, 
though  severely  wounded,  eifected  their  escape,  and  reached  Fort  Stod- 
dard/* *  Beasiey  himself  was  carried  into  the  kitchen  of  one  of  the  houses 
within  the  fort,  and  was  there,  with  many  others,  consumed  hi  the  homing 
ruins  !f 

When  the  news  of  this  affair  was  circulated  through  the  country,  many 
cried  aloud  fbr  vengeance,  and  two  powerful  armies  were  soon  upon  thefr 
march  into  the  Indian  cotmtry,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Indian 
power  soon  followed.  The  Indians  seeing  all  resistance  was  at  an  end, 
great  numbers  of  them  came  fbrward  and  made  their  submission.  Weather- 
jfordj  however,  and  many  who  were  known  to  be  desperate,  still  stood  out ; 
perhaps  from  fbar.  General  Jaduon  determined  to  test  the  fidelity  of  those 
ehiefli  who  had  submitted,  and,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  deliver,  without 
delay,  fFeatherfbrd^  bound,  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  dealt  with  as  he 
deserved.  When  they  had  made  known  to  the  sachem  what  was  required 
of  them,  his  noble  spirit  would  not  submit  to  such  degradation ;  and,  to  hold 
them  hiumless,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  up  without  compulsion.  Accord- 
ingly, he  proceeded  to  the  American  cafnp,  unknown,  until  he  appeared 
before  the  commanding  general,  to  whose  presence,  under  some  pretence, 
he  gained  admission.  General  Jackson  was  greatly  siirprised,  when  the  chief^ 
said,  **  /  tfm  Weatherford^  the  chief  who  commanded  at  the  caphrt  of  Fort  3liifimt. 
J  desire  j^eace  for  rtvupeopUy  ana  have  come  to  ask  iL"  Jackson  had,  doubtless, 
determmed  upon  his  execution  when  he  should  be  brought  bound,  as  he 
j^  directed ;  but  his  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  in  this  manner, 
saved  him.  The  general  said  he  was  astonished  that  he  should  venture  to 
appear  in  his  presence,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  having  been  at  Fort 
Mimms,  nor  of  his  inhuman  conduct  there,  for  which  he  so  well  deserved  to 
die.  **  I  brdered,"  continued  the  general,  **  that  you  should  be  brought  to  me 
bound ;  and,  had  you  been  brought  in  that  manner,  I  should  have  known 
how  to  have  treated  you."  In  answer  to  this,  WeaOi/irford  made  the  follow- 
ing famous  speech : — 

^ lam  in  wmr  power — do  with  me  as  you  pUase — lamasoltUer.  Ihavedone 
ffte  whites  au  the  harm  I  could.  I  have  fought  them^  and  fought  fftem  bravely, 
if  I  had  an  army,  f  would  yetjtght — /  would  contend  to  the  last :  hut  I  have  none. 
My  people  are  aU  gone*    I  can  only  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  my  nation/* 

General  Jackson  was  pleased  with  his  boldness,  and  told  him  that  though 
lie  was  in  his  power,  yet  he  would  take  no  advantage ;  that  he  might  yet  jom 
the  War  party,  and  contend  against  the  Americans,  if  he  chose,  but  to  depend 
upon  no  quarter  if  taken  afterward ;  and  that  unconditional  submission  was 
Ins  and  his  people's  only  safety.  Weatherford  rejoined,  in  a  tone  as  dignified 
as  it  was  indignant, — ^  You  can  safely  address  me  in  such  terms  now.  T%ere 
was  a  time  when  I  could  have  answered  vou — there  was  a  time  when  I  had  a  choice 
— ihave  none  now.  I  have  not  even  a  hope.  I  could  once  animate  my  warriors 
io  battle — biU  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my 
voice.  Tlteir  bones  are  at  Tallcuiega,  TaUushatches,  Emttekfaw  and  Tohopeka. 
I  have  not  surrendered  myself  witfwut  thoughL  HliHe  there  was  a  single  cndnce 
of  success,  I  never  left  my  post,  nor  supplicated  peace.  But  my  people  are  gone, 
and  I  note  ask  it  for  my  nation,  notjor  myse{f.  I  look  back  wtth  deep  sorrow, 
and  wish  to  avert  still  greater  calamities.  If  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the 
Georgia  army,  I  would  have  raised  my  com  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  and  fought 
Cftem  on  the  Mer.  But  your  peojile  nave  destroyed  my  nation.  You  are  a  brave 
man.  I  rely  upon  vour  generosity.  You  tvut  exact  no  terms  (f  a  conquered 
people,  but  such  as  they  shoxdd  accede  to.  Whatever  they  mav  be,  it  would  note  he 
madness  and  foUy  to  oppose  them,    ff  &tey  are  opposed,  you  shall  find  mi 

*  Martinet  Hiit.  Louisiana,  ii.  31G.  f  Perkiiut  Late  War,  198. 
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smongd  the  rienuH  enforcers  qf  obetUenee.  T%f$e  teho  unndd  dill  hold  gut,  can 
he  isyluenced  <ndy  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge.  To  this  ihey  must  not^  and  ^udt 
not  sacrifiee  the  last  remnant  of  their  country.  You  have  told  our  nation  where  tM 
might  fo  and  he  safe.  This  is  good  talk,  and  they  ought  to  listen  to  iL  They 
shall  listen  to  UJ*  And  here  we  must  close  our  present  account  of  fFeatherfori 
and  enter  upon  that  of  a  character  opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  and,  if  we  can 
believe  the  writers  of  their  times,  opposite  in  almost  all  the  afSura  of  Ufe.  This 
was  the  celebrated  and  truly  unfortunate 

General  WILLLIAM  M'INTOSH,  a  Creek  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Cowetaw. 
He  was,  like  JkPGHlivray^  a  half-breed,  whom  he  considerably  resembled  in 
several  particulars,  as  by  his  history  will  appear.  He  was  a  prominent  leader 
of  such  of  his  countrymen  as  joined  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812, 13,  and 
14,  and  b  first  mentioned  by  General  Floyd,*  in  his  account  of  llie  baUlcy  as  he 
called  it,  of  Autossee,  where  he  assisted  in. the  brutal  destruction  of  200  of  his 
nation.  There  was  nothing  like  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  as  we  can  learn,  being  surprised  in  their  wigwams,  and  hewn  to  pieces. 
^  The  Cowetaws,"  says  the  general,  ^  under  ATIntosh,  and  TQokaubatcnians,t 
under  Mad-dog* S'Son,  fell  in  on  our  flanks,  and  fought  with  an  intrepidiQr 
worthy  of  any  troops."  And  afler  relating  the  burning  of  the  place,  he  thus 
proceeds : — ^  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  enpmy,  but  firom 
the  information  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  which  it  is  said  can  be  relied  on,  there 
were  assembled  at  Autossee,  warriors  fi^om  eight  towns,  for  its  defence;  it 
being  their  beloved  ground,  on  which  they  proclaimed  no  white  man  could 
approach  without  inevitable  destruction.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy ;  but  from  the  number  which  were  lying 
scattered  over  the  field,  together  with  those  destroyed  in  the  towns,  and  the 
many  slain  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  respectable  officers  affirm  that 
they  saw  lying  in  heaps  at  the  water's  edge,  where  they  had  been  precipitated 
by  their  surviving  friends,  [! !]  their  loss  in  killed,  independent  of  their  wound- 
ed, must  have  been  at  least  200,  (among  whom  were  the  Autossee  and  Tallassee 
kings,)  and  fix>m  the  circumstance  of  their  making  no  efibrts  to  molest  our 
return,  probably  sreater.  The  number  of  buildings  burnt,  some  of  a  superior 
order  for  the  dwellings  of  savages,  and  filled  with  valuable  articles,  is  supposed 
to  be  400."    This  was  on  the  ^  November,  18ia 

Mcintosh  was  also  very  conspicuous  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Horse- 
shoe-bend, in  the  Tallapoosie  River.  At  this  place  the  disconsolate  tribes  of  the 
south  had  made  a  last  great  stand,  and  had  a  tolerably  regular  fortified  camp. 
It  was  said  that  they  were  1000  strong.  They  had  consUnicted  their  works 
with  such  ingenuity,  that  Utde  could  b^  effected  a«;ainst  them  but  by  storm. 
^  Determined  to  exterminate  them,"  says  €reneral/ac)r«on,  ^  I  detached  General 
Coffee  with  the  mounted,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  force,  early  on 
the  morning  of  yesterday,  [March  ^,  1814,1  to  cross  the  river  about  two  miles 
below  their  encampment  and  to  surround  the  bend,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  none  of  them  should  escape  by  attempting  to  cross  the  river."  **  J9ean  « 
company  of  spies,  who  had  accompanied  Gen.  Coffee,  crossed  over  in  canoi  } 
to  the  extremity  of  the  bend,  and  set  fire  to  a  few  of  the  buildings  which  wei  s 
there  situated ;  they  then  advanced  with  great  gallantry  towanls  the  breast* 
work,  and  commenced  a  spirited  Gn  upon  the  enemy  behind  it."  This  force 
not  being  able  to  effect  tneir  object,  many  others  of  the  army  showed  great 
ardor  to  participate  in  the  assault.  ^  The  spirit  which  animated  them  was  a 
sure  augury  of  the  success  which  was  to  follow."  ^  The  regulars,  led  on  by 
their  intrepid  and  skilful  commander.  Col.  WiUiamSf  and  by  the  gallant  Ma|. 
Mon^omery,  soon  gained  possession  of  the  works  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tre- 
tiendous  fire  fi:om  behind  them,  and  the  militia  of  the  venerable  Gen.  Dohertff^s 
brigade  accompanied  them  in  the  charge  with  a  vivacity  and  firmness  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  regulars.  The  enemy  was  completely  routed. 
live  hundred  and  JUiy  seven  t  were  left  dead  on  the  peninsula,  and  a  great 
number  were  killed  by  the  horsemen  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river.  It  is 
believed  diat  not  more  than  twenty  have  escapeo. 

**  The  fighting  continued  with  some  seyerity  about  five  hours ;  but  we  con- 

*  Brannan*i  official  lellen.  t  Tuckabatchc.    Bartram,  447. 

X  These  are  Hm  general's  italics ;  at  least,  Brannan  so  priats  bis  oflBcial  letter. 
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tinued  to  destroy  many  of  them,  who  had  concealed  themselres  under  t)ic 
banks  of  the  river,  untiJ  we  were  prevented  by  the  night.  This  morning  we 
killed  16  who  had  been  concealed  We  took  about  250  prisoners,  all  women 
and  children,  except  two  or  three.  Our  loss  is  106  wounded,  and  25  killed. 
Major  Mcintosh,  the  Cowetau,  who  joined  my  army  with  a  part  of  his  tribe, 
irreatly  distinguished  himsiiW^"*  Truly,  this  was  a  war  of  extermination  ! ' 
The  friend  of  humanity  mayTnquire  whether  all  those  poor  wretches  who  had 
secreted  ihennselves  here  and  tiiere  in  the  "caves  ana  reeds,"  had  deserved 
death  ? 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  J^hUosk  remains  to 
he  recorded.  The  late  troubles  of  the  Creek  nation  have  drawn  forth  many 
a  sympathetic  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist.  These  troubles  were 
only  the  consequences  of  those  of  a  higher  date.  Those  of  1825,  we  thought, 
rompleted  the  climax  of  their  affliction,  but  1832  must  sully  her  annals  with 
records  of  their  oppression  also.  It  is  the  former  period  with  which  our  article 
Krings  us  in  collision  in  closing  this  account  In  that  year,  the  government 
of  the  U.  States,  by  its  agents,  seemed  determined  on  possessing  a  large  tract 
of  their  country,  to  satisfy  the  state  of  Georgia.  Mcintosh,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  nation,  weVe  for  conceding  to  their  WLshes,  but  a  large  majority  of  hiH 
countrymen  would  not  hear  to  the  proposal.  The  commissioners  employed 
were  satisfied  of  the  fact,  and  communicated  to  the  president  the  result  of  a 
meeting  they  had  had  for  the  purpose.  He  was  well  satisfied,  also,  that 
Mcintosh  could  not  convey  the  lands,  as  he  represented  but  a  small  part  of  his 
nation,  but  still  the  negotiation  was  ordered  to  be  renewed.  A  council  was 
called  by  the  commissioners,  (who  were  Georgians,]  which  assembled  at  a 
place  called  Indian-spring,  Here  the  chief  of  the  Tuckaubatcheese  spoke  to 
them  as  follows :  "We  met  you  at  Broken  Arrow,  and  then  told  you  we  bad 
no  land  to  sell.  I  then  heard  of  no  claims  against  the  nation,  nor  have  I  since. 
We  have  met  you  here  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  do  not  think  that  the  chiefs 
who  are  here  have  any  authority  to  treat  General  ATIntosh  knows  that  we 
are  bound  by  our  laws,  and  that  what  is  not  done  in  the  public  square,  in  the 
general  council,  is  not  binding  on  the  nation.  I  am,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  same  answer  as  given  at  Broken  Arrow,  that  we 
have  no  land  to  sell.  I  know  that  there  are  but  few  here  from  the  upper 
towns,  and  many  are  absent  from  the  lower  towns.  Gen.  JSThiosh  knows  that 
no  part  of  the  land  can  be  sold  without  a  full  council,  and  with  the  consent  of 
all  the  nation,  and  if  a  part  of  the  nation  choose  to  leave  the  country,  they 
cannot  sell  the  land  they  have,  but  it  belongs  to  the  nation."  "  This  is  the 
only  talk  I  have  for  you,  and  I  shall  return  home  immediately."  He  did  so. 
The  ill-advised  commissioners  informed  Mcintosh  and  his  party,  that  the  Creek 
nation  was  sufficiently  represented  by  them,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
l>ear  them  out  in  a  treaty  of  sale.  The  idea«af  receiving  the  whole  of  the  pay 
for  the  lands  among  themselves,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  concession  of 
^TInio8h  and  his  party.  "  Thirteen  only  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  were 
chiefs.  The  rest  were  such  as  bad  been  degraded  from  that  rank,  and  un- 
known persons ;  96  chiefs  present  refused  to  sign.  The  whole  party  of 
M'fntosh  amounted  to  about  300,  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  nation."  Still  they 
executed  the  articles,  in  direct  violation  to  the  laws  of  their  nation,  which 
themselves  had  helped  to  form.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Creeks  had 
made  no  inconsiderable  advances  in  what  is  termed  civilization.  Thev  had 
towns,  and  even  printed  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed,  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  States. 

The  treatv  of  Indian-springs  dated  8  January,  1821,  gave  universal  uneasi- 
ness ;  and,  from  thftt  day,  ATMosh  lost  popularity.    It  was  generally  believed* 
that  he  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  whites  to  convey  to  them  the  inher- 
itance of  his  nation  !    and  the  following  letter  pretty  clearly  proves  such 
suspicions  had  been  justly  grounded.    It  is  dated 

**  Newtoww,  21rf  Oddb^y  1823. 

**  Mt  Friend  :  /  am  going  to  inform  you  a  few  lints,  as  a  friend,  ItDoni  yon 
*o  give  me  your  opinion  about  (he  treaty ;  t  tohe&er  the  chiefs  wiU  be  uniting  or  not 

*  Branoan.  vt  tupra  t  I'hai  ai  iDdian-spriog,  8  Janaary,  18£1. 
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(^ihetMefsfeddiapoaedioldlhe  United  SkiUs  have  lhelandjp<ttiqfii^  I  want  yo^ 
to  let  me  know ;  /  will  make  the  U.  States  commigsumers  give  you  2000  doliart^ 
As  M'Coy  the  samey  and  Charles  Hicks  3000  dollars,  jor  present,  and  nobwfy 
shall  know  it ;  and  if  you  think  the  land  woulden  [shotUant  7]  sold,  I  will  be  sai- 
isped.  If  ihe  land  should  be  sold,  I  unU  get  you  the  amount  before  the  treaty  eijga 
hssifpned;]  catdifyouget  anyftiend  you  want  him  to  received,  they  shall  receive, 
JSTothmg  more  to  truorm  you  at  presenL 

«« I  remain  your  <^ectionaU  fiiend,  WM.  McINTOSH. 

"John  Ross.* 

**An  answerretum, 

*<  N.  B.  IVie  whole  amount  is  $12,000,  you  can  divide  among  your  friendf, 
exditsive,  $7,000." 

Hence  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  guilty  conscience  of  Mcintosh, 
although  some  parts  of  the  above  letter  are  scarcely  intelligible.  He  had 
mistaken  his  friend ;  Ross  was  not  to  be  bought ;  for  three  days  after  the  letter 
was  written,  viz.  24  October,  a  council  was  held,  and  M*hUosh  was  present ; 
the  letter  was  read,  and  he  was  publicly  exposed. 

Notwithstanding  what  had  been  done  at  Indian-Spring,  it  appears,  from  the 
above  letter,  that  another  attempt  at  selling  land  was  made  in  1823,  but  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect,  the  villany  of  JSTbdosh  was  so  apparent;  and  it 
appears  that  it  could  not  be  brought  about  until  12  February,  1825,  which  is 
the  date  of  the  last  treaty  made  by  APIntosh, 

*'  M'Intosh  was  aware,  that,  after  signing  the  treaty,  his  life  was  forfeited. 
He,  and  others  of  his  coadjutors,  repau^  to  Milledgeville,  stated  their  fears, 
and  claimed  the  protection  of  Georgia,  which  was  promis^  by  Gov.  Troup,^ 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  purchased  territory  was  witnin 
the  claimed  limits  of  Georgia  jf  and  that  the  Greorgians  had  no  small  share  in 
the  whole  transaction.  It  is  not  stranger  that  the  people  of  Georgia  should 
conduct  as  they  have,  than  that  the  United  States'  government  should  place  it 
in  her  power  so  to  act.  To  take,  therefore,  into  account  the  whole  merits  of 
the  case,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  by  a  compact  between  the  two  parties 
in  1802,  the  former,  in  consideration  of  the  latters  relinquishing  her  claim  to 
the  Mississippi  territory,  agreed  to  extinguish,  at  the  national  expense,  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  in  Georgia,  whenever  it  could  he 
done,  upon  reasonable  terms,  t  Who  was  to  decide  when  the  practicable  time 
had  arrived,  we  believe  was  not  mentioned.  However,  previous  to  1825,  the 
United  States  had  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  aboriginal  title  of  15,000,000 
acres,  and  there  were  yet  about  10,000,000  to  be  bouffht  off.  §  The  chanffe  of 
life  fix)m  wandering  to  stationary,  which  the  arts  of  civilization  had  effected 
among  the  Indians,  made  them  prize  their  possessions  far  more  highly  than 
heretofore,  and  hence  their  reluctance  and  opposition  to  relinquish  them. 

Thus  much  it  seemed  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  fate 
of  M*lnJtosh  should  be  understood.  It  appears  that  when  the  whole  of  the 
nation  saw  that  the  treaty  which  he  and  his  party  had  made  could  not  be 
abrogated,  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  them  were  violent  against  them ;  and  there- 
fore resolved  that  the  sentence  of  the''  law  should  be  executed  upon  him. 
The  execution,  and  circumstances  attending  it,  are  thus  related:  J  *<  About 
two  hours  before  day,  on  Sunday  morning,  1  May,  IF  the  house  of  Gen. 
AfFntosh  was  surrounded  by  Menauhway,  and  about  100  Oakfuskee  warriors. 
AfMosh  was  veithin,  as  likewise  were  his  womep  and  children,  and  some 
white  men.  Menaw-way  directed  an  interpreter  to  request  the  whites,  and 
the  women  and  children,  to  come  out,  as  the  warriors  did  not  wish  to  harm 
them;  that  Gen.  M*Intosh  had  broken  the  law  that  he  himself  had  long 
since  made,  and  they  had  come  to  execute  him  accordingly.  They  came 
out  of  the  house,  leaving  M*hUosh  and  Etomi^ustenugge,  one  of  his  adherents, 

•  Then  President  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Creeks. 

t  Perkitu,  Hist.  (T.  Stales,  a  work,  by  the  way,  of  |^eat  value,  and  which  we  are  surprised 
should  have  issued  from  the  press  with  hltle  or  no  notice. 

X  Amer.  An.  Regr.  i.  f  Ibid.  ||  In  the  Annual  Register,  ul  supra, 

f  90  April  is  mentioned,  in  another  part  of  the  same  work,  as  the  date  of  the  execution^ 
and  so  it  is  set  down  by  Mr.  Perkiru,  iu  nis  Hist.  U.  S. 
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therein.  The  wairiora  then  set  fire  to  the  hoiue ;  and  m  JIf  MoaA  and  his 
eonirado  [Tuitmuggt]  attempted  to  come  out  at  the  door^  they  shot  them 
both  down.  The  same  dav,  about  12  o'clock,  they  hung  Sam  Hawlnns,  a  half 
breed,  in  the  Huckhosaellga  Square.  On  Monday^  Uie  3  Mav,  a  party  of 
Halibee  Indians  fired  on  and  wounded  Ben  Hawkmt^  another  half  breed,  very 
badly.  The  chieft  stated,  at  the  time,  that  no  daio^er  wbate?er  was  to  be 
apprehended  by  persons  travelling  through  the  nation ;  that  they  were  firiends 
to  the  whites,  and  wished  them  not  to  be  alarmed  by  this  execution,  which 
was  only  a  compliance  with  the  laws  that  the  great  chiefe  of  the  nation  made 
at  Polecat  Spring.  Chiily  M^hUogh  escaped  from  the  house  with  the  whites, 
and  was  not  fimi  at  or  v^ounded."  He  is  now  chief  among  the  western 
Creeks,  and  some  time  since  increased  his  notoriety  by  beating  a  member  of 
Congrm,  in  Washington. 

The  great  agitation  which  the  execution  of  the  head  chiefs  of  the  M*hUoah 
party  caused  was  allayed  only  bv  the  interference  of  the  United  States'  gov- 
ernment Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  declared  vengeance  against  the  Creek 
nation,  denouncing  the  execution  of  the  chiefs  as  an  act  of  murder :  however, 
he,  by  some  means,  learned  that  his  judgment  was  gratuitous,  and,  by  a(hiet 
of  President  Adams,  desisted  fh>m  acts  of^hostility,  the  survey  of  the  disputed 
lands,  &C. 

We  have  not  learned  much  of  the  family  of  JlPhitoah,  His  principal  resi- 
dence was  on  the  Cbattahoocbie.  where  he  had  two  wives,  Susarmah  and 
Peggy,  one  a  Creek,  the  other  a  Cherokee  woman,  and  this  is  the  place  where 
he  was  killed.  About  50  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  western  branch  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  he  had  a  plantation ;  here  lived  another  of  his  wives,  named  Eliza, 
She  was  the  daughter  ofStqihen  Hawkint,  and  sister  to  Samuel  and  Beryamin 
Hawkvu,*  whose  fate  we  have  just  related.  On  14  August,  1618,  Jenny,  his 
eldest  daughter,  was  married  to  ffUUam  S,  Mitehel,  Elsq.,  assistant  Indian 
agent  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  were  married  at  a  pla4^  oilled  7\eaeaickkah 
near  Fort  Mitchel,  in  that  nation,  f 

GJeneral  M'Intosh  participated  in  the  Seminole  campaigns,  as  did  another 
chief  of  the  name  of^  LoveH,  with  about  2000  of  theb*  wamors.  They  joined 
the  American  army  at  Fort  Scott  in  the  spring  of  1818.  % 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Cruk  vfar  continued — Fi«i0  of  the  Creek  countnH- General  Jackson  ordered  out 
against  them — Relieves  Chikkaby — Shklokta— Path-killer — Capture  of  Lttta 
fitehe—The  Tallvshatckes  destroyed  hy  General  Coffee^BattU  of  TaUadega^ 
Anecdote — Massacre  of  the  HtdUbees— Further  account  of  Autossee  battle — BatUe  of 
Camp  Defiance — Timpoochib — Battle  of  Eckanakaka — Pushamata — Weathetford 
— Jim  Fifb — Battle  of  Emukfau^^  second  baUle—Fife*s  inirepidity^BattU  of 
Enotochopko^Tokopeka-^End  of  the  Creek  war— Death  of  three  Prophets— 
MoifOHOE — M'QuEEif — Colbert,  alias  Piomifoo— Hw  exploits — Anecdote — Mur- 
der of  John  Morris — Mushalatubec — Pushamata — Speech  of  Mushalatubec  and 
of  Pushamata  to  Lafayette  at  Washington — Pushamata  dies  there — Hillishago 
visits  England — Excites  the  Seminoles  to  war — A  modem  Pocahontas — Hornot- 
limed — Massacres'a  booths  crew  in  Apalachieola  River — Is  captured  with  Hillis- 
BAGO,  and  hanged — Neamathla — Removal  of  the  Florida  Indians — Their  wretched 
condition-^  M'Quebh — Rich  m  lands  and  slaves — FUes  to  Florida,  and  loses  his 
^eets. 

At  this  period  the  Creek  Indians  occupied  a  country  eontaininff  about  900 
square  miles;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east  bv  Georgia,  south  bv 
the  Floridas,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi ;  the  soil  and  climate  of  which 
could  not  be  considered  inferior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  These  Indians, 
consisting  of  Creeks,  properly  so  called,  Chikasaws,  Choktaws,  and  Chero* 

*  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  tbe  House  of  RepreBeuiativet,  U.  S.,  678,  6lc. 
t  NiUs's  Repster,  14, 407.  X  N.  Y.  MoatUy  Mag.  iii.  74. 
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kee8|  had  for  a  king  time  been  on  amicable  terms  with  their  white  neighbors, 
exeiittigiDg  theur  ran  and  other  articles  with  them  for  such  others  as  their 
wants  required.  This  state  of  thiDgs,  but  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  id 
Canada,  might,  and  would,  in  reason,  have  continued,  and  the  great  Creek 
nation  would  have  increased,  and  at  this  day  have  gained  vastly  in  population 
and  importance,  instead  of  being  dismembered,  its  inhabitants  sent  into 
banishment,  and  finally  ruined.  Intermarriaffes  between  Indians  and  whited 
bad  become  frequent,  fhim  which  a  race  of  half-breeds  weace  springing  up, 
and  instead  of  slavery,  the  Indian  women  were  taking  their  proper  places  iii 
society,  and  the  men  were  cultivating  the  fiebis.  And  notwithstanding;  the 
ProphU  and  Tecvm»fh  had  used  all  their  eloquence  to  engage  them  m  an 
early  quarrel,  it  was  not  until  they  beard  of  the  success  of  the  British  at  Mai- 
den, that  they  decided  on  taking  up  the  batehet,  genraially.  Such  was  the 
alacrity  among  the  northern  Indians  on  the  capture  of  General  IhiSL  on  the 
16  August,  1812,  that  runners  arrived  fixmi  among  them  to  the  Creeks  some 
lime  wiore  it  was  known  to  their  white  neiffhbors. 

For  the  horrid  butchery  at  Tensau,  the  mllowerB  of  WtaOxrfhrdy  Momk&ty 
and  iAf  Qum,  or  ^^jawHy  were  shortly  to  atone,  in  the  most  suminary  man- 
ner. There  was  a  great  encampment  of  Creeks  under  Wtathafordy  at  the 
Tallahasse,  or  Talluflhatcbes  tovms,  on  the  Coosa  River,  a  northern  branch  of 
the  Alabama.  The  eyes  of  the  south  seemed  to  centre  upon  (General  Jodivon 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  confined  to 
his  room,  from  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which  he  had  lately  received  in  a  private 
Quarrel,  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  arrived  in  Tennessee,  the  covemor  of 
tnot  state  issued  an  order  to  him  to  raise  2000  men  with  all  possibre  despatch, 
and  rendezvous  at  Fayetteville.  Colonel  CoWu  was  already  in  the  field, 
JdduofCs  march  into  the  enemy^  country  was  hastened  by  a  mlse  alarm,  and 
when  he  had  got  mto  the  Inwn  country,  he  found  himself  almost  destitute 
of  provisions  for  his  army,  which  caused  considerable  delay.  At  a  place  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  called  Ditto'b  Landing,  General  Jackson  met  with  Colonel ' 
Coffees  regiment  Here  he  remained  several  days,  but  despatched  Coffn 
with  700  men  to  scour  the  Black  Warrior  River.  At  Ten  Islands,  on  the 
Coosa,  was  a  band  of  fiiendly  Creeks,  at  whose  head  viras  a  chief  named 
CMnnainf,  This  chief  had  a  kind  of  fort  there,  and  was  now  blockaded  in  it 
by  the  war  party.  C^ttmoby,  hearing  of  ,^Kk$on^s  position,  sent  his  son,  SuE- 
LOKTA,  also  a  principal  chief^  to  the  general's  camp,  for  relief,  who,  without 
lom  of  time,  marched  up  the  river,  but  was  obliged  to  encamp  at  the  distance 
of  24  miles  from  Ditto%  fit>m  the  Mure  of  his  supplies.  While  here,  Path- 
killer,*  a  Cherokee  chie^  sent  two  runners  to  bun,  confirming  the  former 
news,  and  that  witbout  immediate  relief  they  said,  they  should  be  immediate- 
ly cut  ofi*,  for  the  hostile  Indians  were  assembling  in  great  force  from  nine 
towns.  Jackson  now  resolved  to  move  on,  and  told  the  messengers  of  Pa<^ 
kUUr  to  speak  thus  to  their  chief  firom  him: — 

**  The  hostile  Creeks  wQl  not  attack  you  untU  they  have  had  a  bt^A  tsilh  me, 
and  ihatj  Itkink^  mU  put  them  outoft/U  notion  ofjigkting  for  some  time/* 

When  the  army  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Ten  Islands,  it  was 
met  by  Ckinnaby,  This  old  chief  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two  hostib 
Creeks,  which  he  gave  up  to  General  Jackson.  The  army  was  yet  about  16 
miles  from  the  Indian  encampment,  and  in  a  lamentable  condition  for  want  of 
provisions ;  insomuch,  that  almost  any  one  but  Jackson  would  have  despaired, 
and  ^ven  up  the  campaign ;  but  hia  resolution  vras  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he 
happily  difinised  his  spirit  into  his  men.  He  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
BUmnt^  that  whilst  they  cotdd  procure  em  ear  qfcom  apiece^  they  would  not  give 
up  the  expedition. 

*  We  would  here  obierve  that  Path4cUler  was,  in  18St,  a  Chrigtian  chief,  and  governed 
fa  the  same  tribe  with  the  famous  Mr.  CharUt  Hicks ;  and  his  residence  was  in  that  year  25 
miles  from  Turkeytown.  The  missionaiy,  Mr.  Butrkky  notes  in  his  Journal,  that  PaUi-kUUr 
was  "  the  king  or  first  beloved  man,  of  the  Cherokee  nation,''  and  that  Mr.  I^ks  was  **  tlie 
teeond  behceaman."  Path-killer  had  bad  a  son  murdered  by  some  white  man,  before  this 
visit,  and  complained  of  the  outrage,  and  said  he  had  written  twice  to  the  preiideiit  of  lbs 
United  States  about  it.    Both  these  chiefs  died  in  the  winter  of  1826. 
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On  die  28  October,  Colooel  Dmr  retomcd  fiom  cbe  cafitare  of  a  town 
cdled  Littafbtcfae,  oo  the  bead  otCmtoe  Creek,  which  empoca  \mo  the  Cooei 
from  the  west.  Urn  fierce  toummtd  of  200  catalry,  tod  they  faroagfat  'm  29 
pnaonenf  chiefly  womeii  and  childrra. 

The  Indians  were  now  drawn  off  fiom  Ten  Mandi,  and  had  taken  po§t  at 
Tallusbatchea,  on  the  aooth  ade  of  the  Cooei.  Cofie  was  immediatdy 
despatched  with  900  mon  to  attack  them.  Thk  he  did  on  the  3  Norember, 
Min  about  an  boor  high  in  the  moraing.  A  number  of  men  in  advance  of  the 
main  bod ▼,  aent  foiwaid  lor  the  porpoae,  drew  oat  the  wamow  from  their 
cabins,  who  made  a  fieree  attack  opon  them.  Tlfe  Americans  gare  way  by  Ail- 
ing back  upon  the  main  bodr,  agreeably  to  their  preconcerted  plan,  which  had 
thegocMlenectofbringiiigtM  Indiana  at  ooce  into  tfaeb  power.  UaTing  fired 
upon  them,  they  made  a  suoceasfiil  charse,  and  aoon  obliged  them  to  shelter 
themselves  in  their  wigwams.  Colooel  Coffee  says,  ''The  enemy  retreated 
firing,  until  they  got  around,  and  in  fhar  buildings,  where  they  made  all  the 
resifltance  that  an  overpowered  soldier  could  do— ibey  fought  as  long  as  one 
existed,  but  their  destruction  was  very  soon  completed.  Our  men  rushed  up 
to  the  doon  of  the  houses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  killed  the  Isat  warrior  of 
theuL  The  enemy  fought  with  savage  finry,  and  met  death  with  all  its  honors, 
vrithout  sbrinkinr  or  complaining — not  one  asked  to  be  spared,  but  fought  as 
lone  as  they  could  stand  or  sit  ui  consequence  of  their  flying  to  their  booses, 
and  mixing  with  the  fiunilies,  our  men,  in  killing  the  males,  without  intention 
killed  and  wounded  a  fow  of  the  squaws  and  children."  In  this  sanguinary 
affiur,  186  Indians  were  killed;  and  the  commander  thought,  that  there  were 
enough  others  killed  in  the  woods,  which  they  could  not  find,  to  make  up  in 
all  200.  This  adatiation,  be  observed,  be  thought  a  reammabU  one.  They 
took  captive  84  women  and  children,  and  ''not  one  of  the  wanriorB  escaped 
to  carry  the  news ;  a  circumstance  unknown  heretofore ! "  Tbe  whkes  oad 
5  killed  and  41  wounded ;  ''none  mortaUy,  the  greater  part  slightly,  a  number 
with  arrows :  this  appears  to  form  a  very  principal  part  of  the  enemy's  arms 
for  warfiue ;  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bundle  of  srrows,  which  is  used 
after  the  first  ^re  with  the  gun,  until  a  leisure  time  for  kMding  offers." 

Tbe  destruction  at  Tallushatches  was  rendered  the  more  complete  by  their 
being  entirely  surrounded  on  every  side  by  tbe  troops.  Some  have  said  that 
even  the  women  united  with  the  vrarrio^^  and  contended  in  the  battle  with 
fearless  bravery.  Tbw  may  account  for  many  that  were  killed ;  but  General 
Coffee  does  not  mention  it. 

Meanwhile  General  fFhiU  had  been  detached  to  Turkeytown,  for  tbe  reliel 
o^PaihMUery  and  be  was  now  ordered  to  join  the  main  army,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  he  was  able.  This  request  was  transmitted  oo  the  4,  and 
renewed  on  the  7  November,  1813 ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  an 
Indian  brought  news  to  the  general,  that  Talladega  was  besieged  by  a  great 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  would  certainly  be  destroyed,  unless  inunediately 
relieved,  ffalladega  was  a  fort  occupied  by  fi-iendly  Creeks,  about  30  miles 
below  Ten  Islands. 

Without  loss  of  time,  General  Jackson  marched  to  relieve  Talladega.  His 
operations  were  conducted  with  such  promptitude,  that  by  midnight  following 
tlie  same  day,  he  was  within  six  miles  or  his  enemy.  Here  he  encamped 
until  about  daylight  Then  moving  on,  at  sunrise  he  came  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Indian  encampment,  which  was  only  about  80  rods  from  Fort  Talla- 
dega. The  general,  having  formed  his  line  of  battle  like  the  Spanish  Armada, 
moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  Indians  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  rushed 
upon  their  adversaries  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  made  considerable 
impression  in  one  part  of  the  line ;  insomuch,  that  a  considerable  body  of 


militia  gave  way.  Their  places  bein^  immediately  supplied  by  the  mounted 
men,  the  Indians  fouffht  but  a  short  Ume,  before  they  were  obliffed  to  fly  for 
the  mountains,  about  three  miles  distant  In  their  flight  they  were  bard  pressed 
by  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  and  great  numbers  were  cut  down.  In 
tbe  whole  affair,  299  were  killed,  diat  were  fotmd,  of  the  Indians ;  and  the 
whites  lost  15  in  killed,  and  85  were  wounded,  several  of  whom  afterwards 
died.  Over  1080  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  engaged,  and  some  of  them 
afterwards  said  their  loss  at  tbe  battle  of  Talladega  was  600. 
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It  was  expected  that  a  supply  of  provisions  would  arrive  at  Camp  Strotber 
at  Ten  Islands,  before  the  armv  should  return  there ;  but  on  its  arrival,  a  total 
failure  was  experienced  by  the  hungry  soldiers;  even  what  had  been  left 
behind  of  the  general's  private  stores  had  been  distributed — it  was  a  melan- 
choly time,  indeed,  and  reminds  us  of  the  sufferings  of  captives  in  the  old 
Indian  wars,  who  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  berries  and  roots.  It  was 
durine  this  campaign  that  a  circumstance  occurred  which  has  been  variously 
related  ;  and,  as  it  is  an  excellent  anecdote,  we  will  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

One  morning,  a  soldier,  with  a  doleful  countenance,  approached  General 
Jackson,  and  told  him  he  was  almost  femished,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  The 
general  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  was  observed  by  the  poor  half- 
starved  soldier  to  be  eating  something.  This  no  doubt  caused  him  to  make 
his  complaint,  thinking  it  a  fevorable  time  to  have  his  wants  relieved.  The 
general  observed,  that  it  was  never  his  custom  to  turn  away  a  hungry  person, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  him ;  then,  putting  his  hand  into  his 
|K>cket,  took  out  a  handful  of  acorns,  and,  offering  them  to  his  astonished 
guest,  observed,  that  such  v^as  his  fare,  and  all  he  had,  but  to  that  he  was 
welcome.  The  soldier  went  away  contented,  and  told  his  companions  they 
ought  no  more  to  complain,  so  long  as  their  general  was*  obliged  to  suhsh^'t 
upon  nothing  but  acorns.  Out  of  this  grew  the  storv,  that  the  general  having 
invited  his  officers  to  dine  with  him,  set  nothing  before  them  but  a  tray  of 
acorns  and  some  water. 

Meanwhile  mutiny  after  mutiny  took  place  in  General  JadaofCs  army,  and 
tlie  campaign  came  near  being  abandoned.  A  circumstance,  too,  occurred 
about  this  time,  ever  to  be  laimented.  General  Cockt,  of  East  Tennessee, 
considering  himself  possessed  of  a  conmiand  independent  of  Jackson^  gave 
his  orders  to  some  brigadiers,  at  the  same  time  that  General  Jackson  did. 
Greneral  Whitt  chose  to  act  under  General  Cockers  orders,  and  this  occasioned 
some  confusion,  and,  in  the  end,  the  lamentable  affidr  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  and  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 

The  Hallibee  Indians,  who  bad  been  the  principal  sufferers  at  Talladega, 
had  despatched  ambassadors  for  General  Jackson*8  camp,  to  sue  for  peac^i 
which  they  would  accept  on  any  terms  he  might  please  to  grant  them.  At 
the  same  time  these  proposals  were  out.  General  fVkUe  marched  against  theii 
towns,  and  on  the  16  November  completely  surprised  them ;  killed  60  war- 
riors, took  256  prisoners,  and  made  good  his  retreat  without  the  loss  of  a 
man. 

The  Indians  thought  they  had  been  attacked  by  General  Jackson^s  army, 
and  that  therefore  they  were  now  to  expect  nothinff  but  extermination  ;  and 
this  was  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  they  fouffht  with  such  desperation 
afterwards.  And  truly  they  had  reason  for  their  &ars :  they  knew  none  but 
/odbon,  and  supposed  now  that  nothing  short  of  their  total  destruction  would 
satisfy  bun.  as  their  conduct  exemplified  on  every  oceasion.  They  knew 
tliey  had  asked  peace  on  any  terms,  and  their  initriediate  answer  was  the 
sword  and  bayonet.    A  company  of  Cherokees  aided  not  a  little  in  this  afiair. 

We  have  given  the  chief  features  of  the  battle  of  Autossee,  when  drawing 
a  sketch  of  uie  life  of  M*IrUosh,  Here  may  be- added  some  other  matters  of 
history,  for  the  better  understanding  the  events  of  the  memorable  Creek  war. 

Autossee  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tallapoosie,  18  miles  from  the 
Hickory  Groimd,  and  20  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Coosa. 
With  General  FloydPs  white  troops  were  four  companies  of  friendly  Indians. 
M'Inioah  led  the  Cowetaus,  and  Mad-dog§-8on  the  Tookaubatchians,  or  Tuka- 
batchies.  The  names  of  the  other  leacters  are  not  set  down,  but  there  were 
doubtless  several  of  them,  as  there  were  about  350  warriors  who  accompanied 
the  expedition.  That  sure  work  was  intended,  will  not  be  doubted,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  force,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  950  men.  When  the  anny 
arrived  near  the  place  where  it  was  expected  Indians  would  be  found,  and 
having  discovered  one  small  town  before  it  viras  light  in  the  morning,  the 
general  was  surprised  immediately  after  by  the  discovery  of  another.  This 
was  filled  with  men  who  had  been  apprized  of  his  approach,  and  were  pre- 
pared for  battle.  The  order  of  battle  was  immediately  changed,  and  the  anny 
proceeded  in  two  divisions  to  attack  both  towns  at  once.  The  besiegersi 
34 
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being  provided  with  artillery,  soon  accoropUslied  tfanr  work,  and  all  the 
resistance  the  Indians  seem  to  have  made,  was  in  endeavoring  to  efiect  a 
retreat  into  caves  and  other  hidiog-{Jaces.  Nevertheless,  the  G^rgians  had 
11  kiUed  outright,  and  54  woiind^.  Among  the  latter  was  General  Floya 
himself  severely,  and  Adjutant-General  ATtwman  sliffhtly. 

JlfhUoth  and  Mad-dotri-son^s  loss  was  oonsiderabre,  mit  was  not  thought  of 
importance  enough  to  oe  conununicated  by  their  allies,  who  were  greatly 
inaebted  to  them,  if^  indeed,  de^roving  their  own  countrymen  made  ttem  so. 
They  did  not,  however,  do  so  much  butchering  as  they  intended,  or,  rather,  as 
they  agreed  to  do ;  for  the  day  before  the  massacre,  they  agreed  to  post  them- 
selves on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  to  kill  ail  vvho  should  attempt  an 
escape.    Had  they  done  this,  very  few  would  have'escaped. 

Aller  resting;  a  few  days,  General  Floyd  marched  to  Camp  Defiance,  50 
miles  directly  mto  the  Indian  countiy,  and  westward  of  Autossee.  Here,  etaiy 
in  the  morning  of  2  January,  the  hostile  Indians  killed  his  sentinels  before  they 
were  discovered,  and  then  with  ^^reat  fury  attacked  bis  camp,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  continued  to  fight  with  bravery.  By  this  timtf  the  army  had  got 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  soon  obliged  the  Indians  to  fly.  One  company 
of  whites,  under  Captain  Broadiuu^  had  its  retreat  cut  off  by  the  assailants,  and 
escaped  only  by  cutting  its  way  through  them. 

In  this  fight,  TiMPOOCHiE-BARNUEL,  or  Barfuard,  a  half-breed,  chief  of  the 
(Jcbiea,  commanded  a  company  of  them,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  general, 
*^  l^reatly  distinguished  himself/*  It  was  owing  to  his  promptness,  that  Cap- 
tarn  Broadnax  was  enabled  to  effect  a  retreat  The  enemy,  in  that  manoBUvre, 
had  advanced  within  50  yards  of  the  artillery.  All  the  other  part  of  the  Indian 
army  took  shelter  within  the  lines,  and  looked  on  durinff  the  contest 

After  this  battle,  37  Indians  were  found  dead  on  Uie  field,  as  the  whites 
reported ;  and  of  their  own  number  17  were  killed,  and  130  wounded.  At  the 
first  onset.  General  Newman  had  three  balls  shot  into  him,  which  prevented 
bis  further  service ;  and  several  of  the  principal  officers  had  their  horses  shot 
under  them.  How  the  Indians  under  Timpoockit  fared  in  these  particulars, 
we  have  not  yet  learned. 

fVeatherfordj  JFVancis,  Smqmtiur8''9im,  with  some  Shawanese,  had  established 
themselves  on  the  Alabama,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaba,  and  there  built  a 
town,  which  they  called  fk;kanakaka.  Its  name  signified  that  it  was  built 
upon  hoty  ground ;  and  hence  the  prophks  told  their  followers  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  as  no  polluted  and  murderous  whites  could  ever  enter  there. 
However,  General  Claibome^  nt  the  head  of  a  small  army,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  Choktaws  under  PwkamatOy  their  chief,  resolved  to  make  a  tiial  of  the 
virtue  of  the  Indian  prophets'  pretensions. 

fVeatherford  and  his  followers,  being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  anny, 
had  put  themselves  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  On  23  December,  1813,  as 
the  armv  approached,  they  were  met  by  the  Indians,  and  a  short  engagement 
followeJ.  As  usual,  the  Indians  gave  way,  and  were  pursued ;  but  as  their 
town  was  surrounded  by  fiistnesses,  few  were  killed  in  the  pursuit  Thirty 
were  found  dead  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  of  the  army,  two  or.  three  were 
killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  This  was  quite  an  Indian  depot,  the  captors 
having  found  here  "a  laree  quantity  of  provisions,  and  immense  property  of 
various  kinds."  It  was  all  destroyed  with  the  town,  which  consistea  of  200 
houses:  the  women  and  children  had  only  time  to  escape  across  the  Alabama. 
The  next  day,  another  town  was  destroyed,  eigtit  miles  above,  consisting  of  (K) 
houses.  We  will  now  proceed  with  General  Jackson^  until  he  puts  an  end  to 
the  Creek  war. 

On  the  17  January,  1814,  General  jMkmm  marched,  at  the  head  of  990  men, 
from  near  Fort  Strother,  for  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  In  his  route 
lay  Talladega^  the  residence  of  Fife,  a  noted  warrior,  and  fiiend  of  the  whites ; 
and  here  he  joined  the  army  with  200  of  his  men.  The  Indians  were  sup- 
posed to  be  assembled  in  great  numbers,  at  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosie, 
fh>m  14  or  15  of  their  towns  upon  that  river ;  and  it  was  daily  expected  tliat 
they  would  attack  Fort  Armstrong,  in  their  vicinity,  which  was  in  no  state  to 
meet  them.  It  was  the  news  of  its  situation,  that  caused  Jackson  to  march  to 
its  immediate  relief.    When  he  had  arrived  at  Hallibee  Creek,  the  general, 
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fioro  the  accounts  of  his  spies,  supposed  he  must  be  in  the  immediate  Tieinity 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  soon  afVer  encamped  at  a  small  Hallibee  village,  called 
Cnotochopko.  Here  he  discovered  that  he  was  12  miles  from  the  enemy, 
who  were  upon  an  island  in  the  Tallapoosie,  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called 
Emukfau.  The  next  dav  the  army  ^icamped  very  near  Emuk&u,  and  had 
every  sign  of  being  hard  by  the  adverse  Indians.  The  order  of  encampment 
was  that  of  battle,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  surprise. 
About  6  in  the  morning  of  the  SSd,  the  warriors  from  Emukfau  fell  with  great 
force  upon  JaekiorCs  feft  flank,  and  the  left  of  his  rear;  and  although  the 
attack  was  made  in  full  confidence  that  they  should  rout  their  adversaries,  yet 
they  were  disappointed,  and  no  ground  was  gained  by  the  onset  The  assail- 
ants fouffht  with  a  determined  bravery,  and  it  was  near  half  an  hour  befbre 
they  coiud  be  made  to  retire.  The  Americans,  having  encamped  in  a  hollow 
square,  met  the  attack  at  advantage,  but  it  was  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
that  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight  J^e,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  which  continued  about  two  miles,  with  considerable  havoc. 

Matters  did  not  end  here  ;  for,  in  a  short  time,  the  Indians  returned  again  to 
the  attack,  and  with  greater  success  than  before.  They  attacked  a  picket  at 
advantage,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  main  body,  and  General  Coffee^  in  his 
turn,  attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  attacking  party.  As  his  number  of  men  was 
small,  he  soon  found  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being  entirely  cut  ofi*. 
General  Jatksoru,  seeing  this,  ordered  Fift  to  advance  to  his  rescue,  which  he 
did  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  This  attack  of  the  enemy  was  upon  the 
right  flank,  and  was,  as  it  turned  out,  only  a  feint  to  weaken  the  left  by  draw- 
ing the  force  from  that  quarter  to  its  support ;  but  the  general  was  not  tp  be 
outwitt^  by  such  a  manoeuvre.  He  kept  the  left  flank  firm,  and  the  alarm 
gun  soon  gave  notice,  that  that  part  was  assailed.  The  general  here  met  the 
enemy  in  person,  seconded  by  Colonel  CarroUj  who  ordered  the  charge,  and 
led  on  the  pursuers.  The  friendly  Indians  were  successful  at  this  time  also, 
slaying  man v  of  their  countrymen  as  they  fled. 

Meanwhile  General  Cofftt  had  got  deeper  into  difficulty,  and  was  contend- 
ing at  fearful  odds  with  a  brave  t«nd  of  warriors,  and  was  again  relieved  by 
the  Indians  under  Captain  Fife.  This,  J^  was  enabled  to  do,  only  by  charg- 
ing them  with  the  bayonet  The  enemy  seemed  determined  to  wrest  fheir 
country  from  the  invaders,  and  retired  Mowly,  at  first,  as  men  driven  from 
their  countrv  will  always  do.  F\fe  and  his  comrades  pursued  them  about 
three  miles,  killing  45  of  them,  which  they  found  afterwards.  The  reason  of 
Coffte^a  great  peril,  was  this,  Fift  having  been  ordered  to  his  rescue  before  the 
attack  on  the  left  was  made  the  second  time ;  and  now,  hearing  the  firing  in 
that  direction,  supposed  his  aid  was  more  needed  in  that  quarter ;  and  thus 
Cofftt  was  left  without  support  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  aid-de- 
camp. Colonel  A,  Donaldson^  and  three  others,  were  slain. 

General  Jackson^  not  having  provisions  for  a  longer  stay,  and  being  con- 
siderably crippled,  began  a  retreat  to  Fort  Strother.  The  most  memorable 
part  of  this  expedition  is  yet  to  be  related.  The  Indians  now  supposed  the 
Americans  were  beaten,  or  they  would  not  retreat  They  therefore  resolved 
to  pursue  and  harass  them.  JatkBon  expected  this,  and  marched,  in  order  of 
battle,  through  one  dangerous  defile  after  another.  At  length,  on  the  morning 
of  the  24,  after  having  nearly  passed  one  of  the  most  dangerous  places,  at 
Enotochopko  Creek,  his  rear  was  attacked  in  a  spirited  manner ;  and  although 
it  was  not  at  all  unexpected,  yet  the  columns  gave  way,  and  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  and  slaughter  ensued.  At  length,  a  six-pounder  was,  with  great 
difl^culty,  dragged  up  a  small  eminence  which  commanded  the  battle-ground, 
and  beiuff  charged  with  grape-shot,  did  great  execution,  and  was  a  princif*al 
mcaqs  or  putting  the  enemy  to  fliffht 

The  getting  the  cannon  up  the  hill  was  done  at  the  greatest  peril ;  the  men 
who  undertook  it  being  sure  marks  for  the  enemy,  Imving  nothing  to  screen 
them  in  the  least.  By  me  time  th^  had  discharged  it  once.  Lieutenant  Jtrm- 
itranfi,  Captain  HaamUion^  of  East  Tennessee,  Captains  Bradford  and  J^Gavock, 
had  all  fallen.  Bradford  exclaimed,  as  he  lay,  ^  My  bravt  ftUows,  some  of  you 
wujyfollt  but  you  must  savt  the  cannon,'^ 

The  ai*my  liaving,  meantime,  recovered  firom  their  panic,  attacked  in  their 
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turn,  and  the  Indians  were  every  where  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  ahout  two 
miles.  The  Indiana'  loes  in  this  battle  was  189,  th^  were  found.  The  Amer- 
icans had,  in  both  days'  fights,  24  killed,  and  71  wounded.  It  was  evident 
now,  that  the  Indians  were  satisfied  that  the^  were  not  victors,  for  in  their 
flight  the^  threw  away  their  packs  and  arms  m  abundance,  and  the  army  met 
with  no  further  molestation  during  their  return  march. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  termination  of  the  Creek  war.  It  ended  in  the 
battle  of  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosie,  as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of 
M*IrUosh.  This  bend,  usually  called  the  Horse-Shoe,  by  the  whites,  was 
'^ed  by  the  Indians  Tohopeka,  which,  in  their  language,  it  is  said,  signified  a 
hone-shoe :  therefore  the  battle  of  Tohopeka,  the  Great  Bend,  and  the  Horse- 
Shoe,  are  one  and  the  same. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  deluded  Creeks  than  this  battle. 
The  loss  of  theur  great  prophets  was,  however,  the  least  Three  of  them,  and 
the  last  upon  the  Tallapoosie,  fell  among  those  whom  they  had  made  believe 
that  no  wounds  could  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  whites ;  and  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  that  although  they  had  witnessed  a  total  failure  of  all  their 
prophecies  hitherto,  such  was  the  influence  those  miserable  impostors  held 
over  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  that  they  still  believed  in  their  soothsayinffs, 
and  that  their  incantations  would  at  last  save  them,  and  that  they  should  finaUy 
root  out  the  whites  and  possess  their  country.  Such  are  the  errors  of  delu- 
sions in  all  ages — it  is  visible  in  all  historv,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  shall  difiuse  itself  and  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  be  more  extensively  luown. 

MoifOHOB  was  one,  and  we  believe  the  son  of  Sinqtdttur  was  another,  who 
fell  in  the  great  battle  of  Tohopeka.  In  one  of  his  accounts  of  the  battle, 
General  JoMon  observes :  ^  Among  the  dead  was  found  their  famous  prophet, 
Monohooe^  shot  in  the  mouth  by  a  grape  shot,  as  if  Heaven  designed  to  chastise 
his  impostures  by  an  appropriate  punishment"  The  manner  in  which  he  was 
killed,  required  but  little  aid  fVom  the  whites  to  satisfy  the  Indians  that  he  was 
a  false  prophet,  and  it  was  soon  seneralk  believed  among  them. 

These  prophets  were  decorated,  says  Colonel  EaUm^  *^  in  the  most  fantastic 
maimer— -the  plumage  of  various  birds  about  their  heads  and  shoulders ;  with 
savage  grimaces,  and  horrid  contortions  of  the  body,  the^  danced  and  howled 
their  cantations."  Monohoe^  in  the  very  act  of  divination,  muttering  to  the 
«un,  with  eves  almost  strained  from  their  sockets,  and  his  limbs  di^orted  in 
every  possible  unnatural  direction,  received  his  death  wound.  The  faith  of 
the  warriors  in  such  abominable  fooleries  must  now  have  been  shaken ;  but 
the  Hallibee  massacre  was  alone  sufllicient  to  account  for  their  de^)eration — as 
we  have  seen,  their  most  submissive  oflers  of  peace  had  been  met  by  the 
sword — all  confidence  therefore  in  the  humanity  and  integrity  of  the  whites, 
had,  in  their  minds,  been  forfeited.  From  every  appearance  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  determined  to  conquer  at  Tohopeka,  or  never  to  survive  a  defeat ; 
for  theydid  not,  as  on  former  occasionB,  send  away  their  women  and  children : 
about  dOO  of  these  were  taken. 

Whether  the  famous  prophet  Wluhago^  or  Fronds^  were  in  this  battle,  i? 
not  known.  On  18  April,  1814,  General  Jackson  wrote  fVom  his  camp,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosie,  saying,  **  Peter  JlfQtun  has  been  taken, 
iHit  escaped ;  he  must  be  taken  again.  HUlishagee,  their  great  prophet,  has 
also  absconded ;  but  he  will  be  found."  In  this,  however,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  general  was  no  prophet ;  for  Drancis  and  M^iieen  were  both  alive  in  1817. 

The  friendly  Indians  rendered  the  Americans  most  efilcient  aid  in  this 
Iwttle,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  than  that  of  the  whites.  In  all  23  were  killed,  and  many  more  were 
woimded. 

It  was  supposed  by  Genera]  Floydj  that  in  the  battle  of  Autossee  he  had 
killed  the  famous  prophet  and  king  of  Tallassee,  but  it  turned  out  not  to  be  so, 
for  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  afterwards.  He  was  supposed  to 
t»e  a  hundred  years  old,  his  head  being  entirely  white,  and  bowed  almost  to 
the  ground.  His  name,  we  believe,  was  EneahrUUukkohopoiee.  He  was  taken 
iilK)Ut  the  time  of  fVeatherfortPs  surrender ;  and  but  for  the  protection  afforded 
him  by  the  whites,  their  firieiids,  the  Creeks,  woukl  have  put  him  to  death 
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without  mercy  But  Wtaiherford  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them :  they  eare- 
fully  avoided  meeting,  and  when  any  by  accident  or  necessity  came  into  his 
presence,  they  were  observed  to  tremble  with  fear.  Such  is  the  difference  in 
the  carriage  and  aspect  of  men. 

We  wiU  close  the  present  chapter  by  detailing  some  particulars  in  the  lives 
of  several  distinguished  chiefs. 

b  was  very  seldom  that  the  names  of  an^  chieft  appeared  in  the  accounts 
of  the  late  war,  but  they  were  many,  especially  in  the  south,  and  deserved  as 
much  notice,  and  often  more  than  many  that  did  receive  it  When  the  war 
was  over,  some  of  them  occasionally  vimted  Washington,  and  the  novelty  of 
their  appearance  sometimes  caused  them  to  receive  such  notices  as  follows: 
*"  On  the  8th  ultimo,  [Feb.  1816,J  arrived  CoL  Rdwm  /.  MeigM^  the  agent  of 
the  U.  States  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  with  a  deputation  from  the  nation,  con- 
sisting of  Col.  Lmcry,  Maj.  Wcdktr,  Maj.  Ridge,  Capt  Taylor,  Adjt  Ross,  and 
Ktmnesee,  These  Indians  are  men  of  cultivated  understsoidinffs,  were  nearly 
all  officers  of  the  Cherokee  forces  which  served  under  General  Jadbmm  during 
the  late  war,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  as  well  by  their  bravery  as  by 
their  attachment  to  the  U.  States." 

In  June  following,  another  deputation  vidted  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  it  was  said,  their  appearance  was  such  as  entitled  them  to 
the  highest  respect.  The  delegates  were  from  the  Chickasaws,  and  consisted 
of  Crenend  ffuUam  Colhtrt,  the  great  war  chief  of  that  nation.  Major  Jamis 
CoSburt,  interpreter;  EUissue;  jfengo,  the  great  warrior;  ^^mMsarUuthet,  a 
chief;  Ckastatmy  and  CoUedchee,  warriors.  Most  of  these  mught  for  the 
whites  in  the  south.  General  Colbert  was  now  aged,  having  fou^t  with  the 
Americans  in  St.  Claires  army,  with  seven  others  of  his  countrymen ;  one  of 
whose  names  was  Pionwngo,  or  the  MownUnnrlcder^  of  whom  we  shall  pres- 
ently speak. 

In  the  late  war,  while  his  men  were  preparing  to  join  the  Americans,  Col* 
heii,  impatient  to  be  unemplove^,  joined  the  mird  regiment  of  the  United 
States  infantry.  When  he  had  served  with  them  nine  months,  he  returned 
to  his  nation,  collected  his  warriors,  and  marched  to  Fort  Montgomery  on  the 
Alabama,  from  thence  against  Pensacola,  crossed  the  Esanibia,  and  pursued 
the  hostile  Creeks  almost  to  Apalachicola,  killing  many  of  them,  and  return- 
ing to  Fort  Montgomery  with  85  prisoners.  He  and  his  comrades  were  now 
at  Washington,  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  their  country. 
Accordingly  commissioners  were  sent  into  their  country,  and  on  the  20  Se|>- 
tember  following,  [1816,]  a  treaty  was  entered  into.  In  this  treaty  Colherl  is 
stvled  Major-General,  and  bv  the  sixth  article  of  it  he  was  allowed  an  annuity 
of  100  doUars  during  life.  His  name  is  not  to  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  made 
10  January,  1786,  but  that  of  Piomingo  is.  To  that  of  Chikasaw  Bluffis 
34  October,  1801,  instead  of  his  mark,  we  find  W.  C,  which  shows  that  he 
had  been  paying  some  attention  to  learning ;  but  in  subsequent  treaties  his  • 
mark  again  appears. 

From  the  curcumstance  that  the  name  of  Piommgo  is  not  seen  to  any  of  the 
ireaties  after  that  of  Colbert  appears,  induces  the  nelief  that  he  is  the  same 
person,  and  that,  from  his  attachment  to  the  whites,  he  took  one  of  their 
names. 

Piommgo  is  thus  mentioned  by  General  St.  Clair,  on  his  arrival  at  his 
quarters.    ^  Oct.  27.  Payamingo  arrived  in  camp  with  his  warriors.    I  was  • 
so  unwell,  could  only  see  him  and  bid  him  welcome."    **  Oct  29.  Payamingo  • 
and  his  people,  accompanied  by  Captain  Sparks,  and  four  good  riflemen, 
going  on  a  scout ;  they  do  not  propose  to  return  under  10  da^"    We  have  - 
no  account  of  the  success  of  the  excursion,  but  they  did  not  join  the  army 
again  until  after  the  defeat,  which  took  place  six  days  after.    As  they  were 
proceeding  to  Fort  Jefferson,  one  of  the  enemy  mistook  them  for  his  com 
panions,  and  was  captured  before  he  discovered  his  mistake.     Piomin^ 
accosted  him  with  harsh  language,  saying,  *^  Rascal,  vou  have  been  killing  tohUe 
men!^    He  then  ordered  two  of  his  men  to  extendf  his  arms,  and  a  third  to 
shoot  him.    When  this  was  done,  and  his  scalp  taken,  they  proceeded  to  join 
the  army. 

We  learn  the  name  of  or<«  other  who  was  with  SL  Clair,    He  was  <mUe<*  * 
34*  2A 
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Jamt$  Jhidenwij  aod  wan  brother  to  the  chief  Mm  Morrii,  who,  23  Jone^ 
1793,  was  murdered  not  above  600  paces  from  Governor  BloufW^s  house,  in 
Knoxville.  He  was  shot  by  some  unknown  persons.  The  governor  ordered 
him  to  be  buried  in  the  burying-ground  or  the  white  people,  with  military 
honors.  A  procession  was  formed,  headed  by  himself  and  he  was  interred 
with  great  respect 

In  1793,  the  Spaniards  of  Louisiana  made  large  offers  to  the  Chikasaws,  to 
induce  them  to  forsake  the  Americans;  but  their  offers  were  treated  with 
contempt,  especially  by  Piomtiufo. 

MusHALATUBBE  was  a  Chikasaw  chie^  with  whom  General  LafayetU 
became  acquainted  in  his  last  visit  to  this  country.  His  first  knowledge  of 
him,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  out  of  M.  LeeoMBtur^a  work, 
*<  Lafayette  en  Amerk^ue,"  &C.,  was  at  the  rendence  of  the  *<sage  of 
Monticello." 

MuBhaUOubety  and  PutihamatOj  a  Chocktaw  chief^  already  mentioned,  were  at 
Washington  when  the  general  arrived  there,  in  December,  1824,  being  there 
at  the  meeting  of  congress,  according  to  custom,  with  many  other  chiefs, 
to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship,  receive  presents,  and  make  known  the 
wants  of  their  countrymen.  At  this  time  Muthalatubu  made  the  following 
agreeable  speech  to  Greneral  Lqf(UfeUe, 

'*  You  are  one  of  our  fathers.  You  have  fought  by  the  side  of  the  great 
WaMngUm,  We  will  receive  here  your  hand  as  that  of  a  friend  and  father. 
We  have  always  walked  in  the  pure  feelings  of  peace,  and  it  is  tliis  feeling 
which  has  caused  us  to  visit  you  here.  We  present  you  pure  hands — hands 
that  have  never  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  Americans.  We  live  in  a 
country  far  fVom  this,  where  the  sun  darts  his  perpendicular  ra3rs  upon  us. 
We  have  had  the  French,  the  Spaniards  and  the  English  for  neighbors ;  but 
now  we  have  only  the  Americans;  in  the  midst  and  with  whom  we  live  as 
friends  and  brothers." 

Then  Pushamata,  the  first  of  their  chiefs,  began  a  speech  in  his  turn,  and 
expressed  himself  in  these  words :  **  There  has  passed  nearly  50  snows  since 
you  drew  the  sword  as  a  companion  of  fVaskmgUm,  With  him  you  have 
combated  the  enemies  of  America.  Thou  hast  generously  mingled  thy  blood 
with  that  of  the  enemv,  and  hast  proved  thy  devotedneas  to  the  cause  which 
thou  defendedst  Aner  thou  hadst  finished  that  war,  thou  hadst  returned 
into  thy  country,  and  now  thou  comest  to  revisit  that  land  where  thou  art 
honored  and  beloved  in  the  remembrance  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  peo- 
ple. Thou  seest  every  where  the  children  of  those  for  whom  thou  hast 
defended  liberty,  crowd  around  thee,  and  press  thy  hands  with  filial  affection. 
We  have  heard  related  all  these  things  in  the  depths  of  the  distant  forests, 
and  our  hearts  have  been  ravished  with  a  desire  to  behold  thee.  We  are 
come,  we  have  pressed  thy  hand,  and  we  are  satisfied.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  seen  thee,*  and  it  will  probably  be  the  last.  We  have  no  more 
to  add.    The  earth  will  part  us  forever." 

^In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  the  old  Indian  had  in  his  manner  and 
voice  something  very  solemn.  He  seemed  agitated  by  some  sad  presenti- 
ments. We  heard  of  his  death  a  few  days  afler ;  he  viras  taken  sick,  and 
died  before  he  could  set  out  to  return  to  his  own  people.  When  satisfied 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  caused  all  his  companions  to  be  assembled, 
and  he  desired  them  to  raise  him  up,  and  to  put  upon  him  all  his  ornaments, 
and  bring  to  him  his  arms,  that  his  death  should  be  that  of  a  man's.  He 
manifested  a  desire  that  at  his  interment  the  Americans  would  do  him  mili- 
tary honors,  and  that  they  wouki  discharge  cannon  over  his  ffrave.  "They 
promised  him  that  it  should  be  done ;  he  then  talked  freely  with  his  friends, 
and  expired  without  a  groan  in  the  midst  of  conversation."  His  monument 
occupies  a  place  among  the  great  men  in  the  cemetery  at  Washington.  Upon 
one  side  is  this  inscription : — 

*  They  might  not  have  been  introduced  to  the  general  when  he  saw  them  at  Mr.  Jefferson^s. 
M.  Levasseur  says,  in  ajteaking  of  the  Indian  deputation,  "  A  leur  the  Hadent  deux  ckefr  aue 
wms  avums  vous  s'assfoir  unjour  h  la  table  de  M.  Jefferson,  -pendant  noire  s^our  h  MoTtticello. 
Je  let  recomtut  h  lettra  oreiUes  decouples  en  tongues  laniires,  gamies  de  longtus  lames  di 
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*<  PUSH-MA-TARA,  A  ChOCTAW  CHIEF,  LIES  HEKK.  Th18  MOmTMElfT  TO  BIS 
MEMOET  18  ERECTED  BT  HIS  BROTHER  CHIEFS,  WHO  WERE  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
HIM  IN  A  DELEGATION  FROM  THEIR  NATION  IN  THE  TEAR  1824,  TO  THE  OENERAL 
SOTERNMBNT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES." 

And  on  the  other: 

^PUSH-MA-TAHA  WAS  A  WARRIOR  OF  GREAT  DISTINCTION.  He  WAS  WISE 
IN  COUNCIL,  BLO<lUBNT  IN  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  DEGREE  ;  AND  ON  ALL  OCCA- 
ESOWS,  AND  UNDER  ALL  CIRCUMSTANCES,  THE  WHITE  MAN^S   FRIEND.      He    DIED 

IN  Washington,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1824,  of  the  cramp,  in  the 
60th  tear  of  his  age." 

That  PushamaUty  or  Pushmatahoj  was  a  warrior,  has  been  said.  In  the  late 
war  with  England,  he  assisted  in  subduing  his  countrymen  at  the  south.  In 
General  Clmbome^s  army  he  diutinniished  himself  particularly  in  the  battle 
of  the  Holy  Ground,  (called  by  the  Indians  Eccanachaca,]  upon  the  Alabama 
River,  80  miles  from  Fort  Claiborne.  Here  the  celebratea  Wtathtrford  re- 
nded,  also  HiUisha^o  the  prophet 

Id  the  treaty  which  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Choktaus  held  with  the 
U.  S.  commissioners,  16  October,  1820,  **  at  the  treanr  ground,  in  said  nation, 
near  Doak's  Stand,  on  the  Natches  Road,"  the  following  passage  occurs: 
^Whereas  the  father  of  the  beloved  chief  MtuhuUdubeey  of  tne  lower  towns, 
for  and  during  his  life,  did  receive  from  the  United  States  the  sum  of  150 
dollars,  annually ;  it  is  hereby  stipulated,  that  his  son  and  successor,  Muahuia' 
fti6ee,  shall  annually  be  paid  the  same  amount  during  his  natural  life."  Hence 
it  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  without  further  investigation,  that  bodi  the  father 
and  son  had  rendered  tne  countiy  very  important  services. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  all  former  Indian  wars,  so  in  the  present,  every 
neighboring  Indian  is  viewed  with  distrust  No  sooner  had  the  present 
existing  Seminole  war  begun,  than,  by  report  at  least,  hundreds  of  the  Creeks 
were  leaving  their  country  for  Florida,  to  join  their  hostile  neighbors.  Early 
this  spring,  1836,  it  was  reported  far  and  wide  that  the  Chocktaws  had  taken 
up  the  hatchet  This  occasioned  a  national  council  to  be  called,  which 
assembled  on  the  12  May.  The  venerable  chief  Mushulatubee  was  present, 
and,  among  other  things,  said,  **&  makes  my  heart  bUed  to  he  accused  of  tkis 
treachery  y  when  U  is  wdl  knoum  I  and  my  mbe  have  fouM  side  hy  side  with 
Gen.  Wayne,  Jackson,  and  others^  against  the  SemimJes,  Creeks  ana  British/* 

HiLLisHAGo,  or  HILLIS  HADJO,  it  appears,  survived  General  Jackson^s 
campaigns,  and,  not  long  afler,  went  to  England,  still  hoping  to  gain  assist- 
ance from  that  nation  to  enable  him  to  operate  with  effect  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  was,  upon  his  return,  the  immediate  instigator  and  cause  of  the 
Seminole  war,  having  taken  up  his  residence  among  that  nation,  unable  to 
stay  longer  in  his  own  country.  The  belief  was  imposed  upon  him  by  some 
abandoned  English  traders,  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
for  the  restoration  of  their  country.  He  received  much  attention  while  in 
England,  and  some  encouragement,  but  nothing  absolute.  An  English 
journal  Uius  mentions  his  arrival: — ^"The  sound  of  trumpets  announced  the 
approach  of  the  patriot  JVonctf,  who  fought  so  gloriously  in  our  cause  in 
America  durin^^  the  late  war.  Being  drest  m  a  most  splendid  suit  of  red  and 
gold,  and  weanng  a  tomahawk  set  with  gold,  gave  him  a  highly  imposing 
appearance." 

He  received  lanre  presents  from  the  king's  stores,  but,  it  is  said,  that  of 
these  he  was  chiefly  defrauded  afterwards  by  the  notorious  Woodbmcy  who, 
it  seems,  accompanied  him  in  his  travels.* 

About  the  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  1817,  a  war  party 
of  Seminoles  captured  an  American,  and  conveyed  him  immediately  to  their 
principal  village,  called  Mikasauky.  Here  it  appears  dwelt  Francis  and  his 
family.  The  American,  whose  name  was  M^Krimmon,  was  ordered  to  be 
imiiiediately  burnt  to  death.    The  stake  was  set,  ^JEHmfnon,  with  his  head 

*  Seminole  War  DocuroenU,  p.  S3,  published  by  order  of  congieM. 
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ihftved,  was  bound  to  it,  and  wood  was  piled  up  about  him.  When  tha 
lodiana  bad  finished  their  dance,  and  the  fire  was  about  to  be  kindled,  a 
daughter  of  the  chief^  named  Mlbf^  who  had  been  witoesaini^  the  preparatioiis 
with  a  sad  countenance,  flew  to  her  fiither,  and,  upon  her  knees,  bemed  that 
he  would  spare  the  prisoner's  life ;  and  it  was  not  until,  like  the  celebnited 
Pocahontas,  she  showed  a  determination  to  perish  with  him,  that  her  &ther 
consented  to  prolong  his  life  for  the  present  It  was  still  his  intention,  if 
he  could  not  sell  the  victim  for  a  certain  sum,  to  have  carried  his  former  pur- 
pose into  e^ct;  but  on  ofiTering  him  to  the  Spaniards,  at  Sl  filarks,  the 
demanded  sum,  7i  gallons  of  rum,  was  paid  fi>r  him,  and  thus  his  liberatm 
was  efiected. 

After  Drancis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  was  hanged,  hii 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  several  daughters,  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  Americans  at  St  Mark's.  The  youngest  daughter,  MiUy^  about  fourteen 
years  of  a^e,  was  treated  with  great  attention  by  all  the  officers  for  having 
saved  the  life  of  JIf  Anmifum.  She  was  said  to  nave  been  very  handsome. 
When  M^ErimmoH  heard  of  her  being  among  the  captives,  he  went  and  ofiered 
hiooaelf  to  her  aa  a  parmer.  She  would  not,  however,  receive  him,  until 
satisfied  that  he  was  prompted  to  ofier  himself  firom  other  motives  than  a 
tense  of  the  supposed  obligation  of  his  life  having  been  saved  by  her. 

Mikasauky  was  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  war  party,  and  had  been  known 
at  lesst  a  century  by  the  name  of  B4toa  Rouge.  This  name  was  giveu  it 
*jy  the  French,  and  the  An^lo-Americans  called  it  the  Red  Sticks,  to  avoid 
^^9  use  of  the  same  name  m  French.  Hence  the  Indians  who  made  this 
their  quarters,  were  called  Red  Sticks.  At  this  period  they  had  revived  the 
practice  of  setting  up  poles  or  oHcks^  and  striping  them  with  red  paint,  which 
W9B  only  when  they  intended  war.  The  Americans,  not  knowing  their  prac- 
tice, supposed  these  poles  were  painted  with  red  stripes  in  derision  of  their 
liberty  poles.  Mikasauky,  now  Red  Sticks^  was  upon  a  border  of  Mikasauky 
Lake. 

HORNOTLIM£D,  or  as  General  Jaekmm  called  him,  <"  Homattlshico, 
nn  old  Red  Stick,"  was  another  principal  Seminole  chief,  whose  residence 
«va«  at  Foul  Town  in  the  beginning  of  the  war :  but,  being  driven  finom 
thence,  he  repaired  to  Mikasauky.  Three  vessels  having  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Apalachicola  on  the  30  November,  1817,  with  miUtary  stores  for 
tiie  supply  of  the  garrison,  were,  from  contrary  winds,  unable  to  ascend. 
Lieutenant  ScoU  was  despatched  for  their  assistance,  in  a  boat  with  fortv  men. 
The  old  chief  Homotiimed^  who  had  just  before  been  driven  from  Foul  Town, 
by  a  detachment  of  General  Oamt9*s  army,  with  a  band  of  his  warriors,  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  Lieutenant  Scotf 
and  his  men  returned,  they  fired  upon  them,  and  all  except  ax  sdcbers,  whc 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  the  c^posite  shore,  were  killed.  Twenty  of 
the  soldiers  had  been  left  for  the  aid  of  the  aaceoding  vessels,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  women  and  sick  were  in  their  places.  These  fell  into  the 
hands  ofHomatUmed  and  his  warriors,  who  dashed  out  their  brains  upon  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  lock  off  their  scalps,  and  carried  them  to  Mikasauky,  where 
they  exhibited  them  upon  their  red  pole^  in  memofy  of  thek  victory.  This 
chief  and  his  compamon,  HiUMagOy  were  doomed  shortly  to  expiate  with 
their  lives  for  this  massacre. 

The  Mikasauky  town  was  soon  afler  visited  by  the  army,  but  the  Indians 
tiad  all  fled,  theh*  red  pole  was  left  standing^  and  the  scalps  upon  it;  tnany  of 
which  were  recocniized  as  having  been  taken  from  Lieutenant  ScoWs  men. 
At  length  a  vessel  cruising  near  me  mouth  of  Apalachicola  River,  to  prevent 
^lie  escape  of  the  Indians  in  that  direction,  with  English  colors  dimlayed, 
decoyed  on  board  the  famous  chiefs,  Homotiwied^  and  the  prophet  Ihmdt. 
These  the  Americana  hanged  without  trial  or  delay. 

NEAMATHLA  was  a  warrior  of  note  and  renown,  before  the  war  of  1813 
with  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  Seminole  chief;  but  where  his  residence  was 
previous  to  that  war  we  have  not  heard ;  but  after  the  Seminole  war,  he  lived 
upon  a  good  estate,  at  Tallahassee,  of  which  estate  a  mile  souare  waa  under 
improvement  Tliis,  in  1893^  JS/eamaUMtj  at  the  head  of  the  chieA  of  his 
nation,  gave  iip»  with  other  lands,  for  tha  benefit  of  the  United  States^  bj  a 
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trmty  wfalch  tbe^  made  widi  hs  agents  at  Moultrie  Creek,  in  Florida,  od  the 
18  Se|itember  of  that  year. 

In  an  additional  article  of  said  treaty,  we  read — **  Whereas  JVka  McMa, 
John  BUauUj  Tu$ki  Hyo^  MvXUdo  Kxng^  EmtMocheej  and  Ecam^uxtindco,  »x 
of  the  prindpal  chiera  of  the  Florida  Indians,  and  parties  to  the  treaty  to 
which  this  article  has  been  annexed,  have  warmlv  appealed  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  permission  to  remain  in  the  district  of  country  now  inhabited  by 
them,  and  in  consideration  of  their  friendlv  disposition,  and  past  services  to 
the  U.  States,"  it  was  agreed  that  JSTeameMa  and  hn  followers  should  have 
four  square  miles,  embracing  Tu^ulga  village,  on  Rocky  Comfort  Creek ; 
Bhunt  and  I^o  a  tract  on  Amdachicola  River ;  MuUaio  Kme  and  Emathiochte 
upon  the  same  river ;  and  Econehatimiioo  on  the  Chatahoochie.  With  JV*ea- 
maihla  there  settled 30  men;  vrith BiaurU,  43;  MuUato  J£iyig,30;  vrith Emaih' 
lochee^  28 ;  with  EconekaHmioo,  38 :  the  other  Florida  Indians,  by  the  same 
treaty,  were  to  remove  to  the  Amazura,  or  Ouithlacooehe  river,  upon  the 
|)enintfula  of  Florida. 

But  whether  <*the  other  Florida  Indians"  had  any  hand  in  making  this 
treaty,  does  not  appear,  though  from  afler  circumstances,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  they  had.  Hence  two  foots  are  duly  to  be  conndered  concerning 
this  transaction,  as  they  have  led  to  fotal  mistakes :  one  is,  as  it  concerns  the 
number  of  the  Seminoles;  and  it  will  be  asked.  Were  their  numbers  greatly 
underrated,  that  it  might  seem  that  those  who  made  the  treaty  were  the  most 
important  part  of  the  nation  ?  If  this  problem  come  out  imlrmative,  then, 
I  say,  thii  mistake,  or  imposition  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  ti  fatal  one.  The  other  foct  or  circumstance  resolves  itself  into 
another  problem,  but  not  more  difficult  of  solution  than  the  other.  It  may  be 
thus  stated :  Had  these  few  chiefs  any  authority  to  stipulate  for,  or  bind  any 
others  but  themselves  ?  If  not,  where  is  the  obligation  for  them  to  leave 
their  country  and  habitations  ?  But  I  forbear  to  pursue  this  subject  further 
in  this  place,  and  vrill  return  to  J^eamathku 

The  United  States  a^preed  by  the  same  treaty  to  award  500  dollm  to  ^Tea- 
^ntUhki,  as  a  compensation  for  the  improvements  abandoned  by  him,  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  removal 

A  word  more  of  the  countrymen  of  ^eamatidoy  who  emigrated  to  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  before  we  proceed  to  other  subjects.  *<  The 
land,"  says  Mr.  WiUiamSj*  to  which  they  are  *^UgaUy  haniahedy  consists  of  dry 
sand  ridtfes  and  interminable  swamps,  almost  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation ; 
where  it  has  cost  the  U.  States  more  than  their  land  was  worth  to  support  them. 
They  are  now  in  a  starving  condition ;  they  have  killed  the  stock  of  the 
American  settlers,  in  every  part  of  the  territory)  to  support  themselves, 
already ;  and  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  their  situation  becoming  im- 
proved.*' What  is  calculated  to  add  to  their  miserable  condition,  is  the  limits 
within  which  they  are  restricted ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  nearer  than  within 
15  miles  of  the  sea.  A  ffarrison  was  established  at  Tampa  to  supply  them  with 
necessaries,  and  keep  them  in  order.  Recent  events,  however,  had  consid- 
erably changed  their  condition  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
tressing war,  and  they  are  found  much  more  numerous,  and  far  better  of^  as 
to  resources,  than  was  supposed  they  could  be. 

A  chief^  whom  the  whites  called  PeUr  Jtf''^tfeefi,  has  been  incidentally 
mentioned,  in  our  account  of  the  Creek  war.  His  Indian  name  was  Talnu- 
CHB8  Hatcuo,  and  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Tukabatchie.  In  1814  he  fled 
before  the  Americans  under  Cteneral  Jacksofit  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Florida,  and  was  among  others  declared  an  outlaw.  In  1817  he  was  chief  of 
the  Tallapoosies,  and  resided  upon  the  Oklokne  or  Okoloknee  River,  and  was 
styled  ''an  old  Red  Stick."  He  was  one  of  the  12  Creek  chiefs  who  gave  Mr. 
JUxandtr  MmthnoU  power  of  attorney  to  manage  their  affairs.  This  was  done 
on  the.  17  June,  1817.  He  was  a  chief  of  consequence,  possessed  a  valuable 
property,  in  lands  and  negroes.  His  effects  were  seized  imon  as  lawful  booty, 
about  the  time  of  his  escape  from  Tpkabatchie.  A  half-bt-eed,  by  the  name 
of  Barney^  shared  10  negroes  that  had  belonged  to  him,  and  a  chief  called 

•  Account  of  Florida,  72,  73. 
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Auchi'hatche^  alias  Colondf  had  20  more.  To  the  pereons  who  had  made 
plunder  of  his  slaves,  he  protested,  they  could  have  no  claim  upon  him,  and 
that  he  had  never  injured  them.  He  therefore  applied  to  Mr.  It  ^ArhuAnott, 
to  miercede  with  the  officer  at  the  United  States  military  post,  Fort  Gaines,  for 
some  relief;  this  he  did  in  a  very  respectful  letter,  but  with  what  success,  we 
are  as  yet  unprepared  to  speak. 

KINGr-PAiNE  was  a  chief  who  might  have  demanded  early  attenticN),  but 
who,  not  having  been  very  conspicuous  but  in  a  single  affair,  has  been  defer- 
red to  this  place.  Early  m  1812,  at  the  head  of  sundry  hands  of  Seminoles 
and  negroes,  who  had  run  away  from  their  American  masters,  JSng^paint 
issued  forth  in  quest  of  blood  and  plunder.  There  were  several  other  chiei» 
at  the  same  time,  (among  whom  Botc-Ugs  *  was  conspicuous,)  who  assisted  in 
making  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  Whether  either  or  both  of  the 
above-named  chiefli  commanded  the  (Suing  party,  who,  on  11  September, 
1812,  attacked  and  defeated  a  small  force  under  Captain  ffiUiami,  we  are  not 
certain ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  commanded  a  large  force  soon  after,  when 
General  ^etoman  marched  against  them,  and  fought  him  with  desperation. 
Captain  ffUliams,  with  about  20  men,  was  convoying  some  loaded  wagons 
towards  Davis  Creek,  and  when  within  about  10  miles  of  their  destination, 
they  were  attacked  bv  a  party  of  Indians  and  negroes,  supposed  to  be  50  in 
number.  Although  the  whites  were  few,  they  protracted  the  fight  until  all 
their  ammunition  was  expended,  their  captain  mortally  wounded,  and  six 
others  slighdy.  They  then  effected  a  retreat,  leaving  theur  wagons  in  the 
hands  of  theu*  enemies.  Two  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and,  it  was  sup- 
posed, a  much  greater  number  of  the  enem^r. 

Expecting  a  force  would  be  soon  sent  against  them,  Exng-paintj  with  Btno- 
Uff$  as  his  heutenant,  marched  out  fVom  the  Lotchway  towns,  at  the  head  of 
150  warriors,  as  was  suppos&d.  They  were  not  disappointed  with  regard  to  a 
force  being  sent  against  them,  for  in  the  mean  time  General  Mtcwum,  f  of  the 
Georgia  volunteers,  marched  with  117  men  to  destroy  the  Lotchway  towns. 
When  he  had  arnved  within  about  sue  miles,  he  fell  m  with  the  Indians,  all 
of  whom  were  mounted.  It  appears  the  parties  met  unexpectedly,  and  no 
time  was  lost  on  either  side  in  preparing  for  battle.  Having  dismounted,  the 
Indians  advanced  a  few  paces,  hoping  thereby  to  intimidate  their  adversaries ; 
but  A*etrman,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  his  men  to  charge,  which  being 
promptly  obeyed,  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight  The  battle-ground,  being 
skirted  with  swamps  upon  three  sides,  was  advantageous  for  the  operations  or 
the  Indians;  nevertheless,  before  gaining  these  coverts,  a  well-directed  fire 
lapped  the  flight  of  many,  among  whom  was  Kxtif^'paine  himself,  and  Bow- 
legs was  severely  wounded ;  but  this  was  only  the  commencement  of  the 
fight ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  &II  of  the  great  chief  known  among  his  men, 
than  they  returned  and  charged  in  their  turn,  but  were  again  forced  to  fly, 
leaving  the  body  of  their  leader  in  the  hands  of  the  whites.  This,  more  than 
any,  or  all  considerations  together,  wrought  up  theur  minds  to  desperatiou, 
and  they  determined  on  its  recovery,  or  to  sacrince  themselves  in  the  attempt ; 
and  they  accordingly  returned  acain  to  the  charge,  which,  it  is  said,  was  met 
with  firmness  by  the  whites,  who,  after  encountering  several  shocks,  again 
succeeded  in  routing  them ;  but  they  immediatelv  returned  again,  with  greater 
fiiry  than  before,  and  with  greater  success ;  for  they  obliged  the  Americans  to 
give  ground  in  their  turn,  and  afler  some  time  njent  in  this  most  desperate 
work,  they  succeeded  in  recovering  the  body  of  Kxng--paintj  and  carried  it  off. 
-  Their  loss  in  the  several  charges  was  unknown,  but  supposed  by  the  whites  to 
have  been  about  30;  while,  on  their  own  side,  they  re|X)rt  but  one  killed  and 
nine  wounded.  This  fight  was  on  the  26  September,  and  lasted  about  four 
hours. 

*  To  a  dfiCuiDent  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  Arbuthnoti  and  AwUnrister,  bis  name  is  signed 
BoLECK.  This  was  probably  his  real  name,  which  required  but  a  slight  corruption  to  change 
it  into  Bow-Uffs. 

f  7%om»on  (Hist  War,  51)  writes  this  officer's  name  Nnonan:  but  Br^mnan^  Perking,  and 
Brackenridgtf  all  write  it  as  in  the  text  lliere  is  a  town  in  Florida  ca.^ed  Namamtmllt, 
where  a  newspaper  is  printed. 
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The  whites  were  greatly  dktresBed  after  this  fight,  for  the  Indiaas  were 
reinforced,  and  harassed  them  until  the  4  October,  when  they  gave  up  the 
business  and  retired.  General  Neuman^  having  thrown  up  a  slight  work,  was 
able  to  prevent  beinj^^  entirely  cut  ofi^  and  at  length  retreated  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Indians  did  not  give  up  the  siege  until  they  had  been  pretty  severely 
cut  up.  The  whites,  by  concealing  themselves  on  the  night  of  the  dd,  made 
them  believe  they  had  abandoned  weir  fort ;  and  they  came  up  to  it  in  a  body 
without  apprehending  danger ;  when  on  a  sudden  they  received  a  most  deadly 
fire,  and  immediately  fled. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  some  revolutionary  and  other  matters. 
The  Cherokees  had  engaged  not  to  operate  with  the  British,  towards  the  close 
of  the  war ;  and  what  is  verv  singular,  all  the  time  that  the  greatest  successes 
attended  the  British  arms,  they  strictly  adhered  to  their  engagement ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  fortune  of  war  had  changed,  and  the  Americans  had  become 
masters  of  nearly  all  the  country,  that  many  of  the  ill-fiited  Indians,  instigated, 
I10  doubt,  by  abandoned  white  desperadoes,  fell  upon  the  setdement  called 
Ninety  Six,  killing  many  persons,  and  burning  several  houses.  Upon  this, 
Greneral  Pickens  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  mounted  men,  and  in 
about  five  weeks  following  the  10  September,  1781,*  finished  this  Cherokee 
war,  in  which  40  Indians  were  killed,  13  towns  destroyed,  and  a  great  number 
of  men,  women  and  children  taken  prisoners,  f  A  white  man  by  the  name  of 
fVaUrs  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  Indians,  who  with 
a  few  of  them  fled  through  the  Creek  country  into  Florida,  and  made  good 
their  escape. 

On  17  October,  12  chiefs  and  200  warriors  met  General  Pickens  at  Long 
Swamp  Creek,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Greorgia  acquired  a 
large  accession  of  territory.  X 

We  have  next  to  relate  the  bold  exploits  of  a  Creek  warrior,  of  the  t.ame 
(htristersigo,^  The  British  held  possession  of  Savannah,  in  June,  1782,  and 
General  Wayne  was  sent  there  to  watch  their  motions.  On  the  21  May,  Col- 
onel Brown  marched  out  of  Savannah  to  meet,  according  to  appointment, 
a  band  of  Indians  under  Emistessigo^  or  Gwristersigo,  But  some  difiiculty 
among  the  Indians  had  delayed  their  march,  and  the  movement  ofBroum  was 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  General  Wayne^  by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  cut  off  his 
retreat,  fell  upon  him  at  midnight,  killed  40  of  his  men,  took  20  prisoners,  and 
the  rest  escaped  only  under  cover  of  darkness.  In  this  fight  Wamt  would 
not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired,  and  the  execution  was  efiected  wholly  with  the 
sword  and  bayonet ;  the  flints  having  been  previously  taken  from  the  soldiers* 
guns. 

Meanwhile,  Emistessigo  was  traversing  the  whole  transverse  extent  of  Geor- 
gia, (strange  as  it  may  seem,)  without  being  discovered,  except  by  two  boys, 
who  were  taken  and  killed.  It  was  the  24  June,  however,  belbre  he  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  General  fVaym^  who  was  encamped  about  five  miles 
firom  Savannah,  ffaynt  did  not  expect  an  attack,  especially  by  Indians,  and 
consequently  was  completely  surprised.  But  being  well  seconded  by  his 
officers,  and  happily  resortmg  to  his  favorite  plan  of  fighting,  extricated  him- 
self from  imminent  danger,  and  put  the  Indians  to  flight,  after  a  hard-fought 
battle. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Indian  chie^  though  simple,  was  wise ;  but  in  its 
execution  he  lost  some  time,  which  was  fatu  to  him.  He  captured  two  of 
ffayn^s  cannon,  and  while  endeavoring  to  turn  them  upon  the  Americans, 
they  had  time  to  rally.  And,  as  the  sword  and  bayonet  were  only  used  by 
them,  no  chance  was  left  the  Indians  to  take  advantage  of  position  from  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  of  their  adversaries.  If  H^aym  merited  censure  for  being 
taken  thus  unprepared,  he  deserved  it  quite  as  much  for  exposing  himself  in 
the  fight  beyond  what  prudence  required;  but  more  than  all,  for  putting  to 
death  12  prisoners  who  nad  been  decoyed  into  his  power,  after  the  fight. 

The  severest  part  of  the  action  was  fought  at  the  cannons.  EmieUssi^  was 
oath  to  relinquish  such  valuable  trophies,  and  he  did  it  only  with  his  life. 

•  Johmon's  Life  of  Oreerty  ii.  847.  *  t  l^e*s  Memo-re,  382,  383. 

1  John$on*8  Life  of  Oreen,  ii.  348. 

\  Lee.    Dr.  Holmes  writes  Emistessigo.    Annals,  ii.  340. 
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Seventeen  of  hie  warrion  feQ  by  h»  side,  bendes  bii  wbite  goadm.  He 
received  a  spear  ami  two  bayonets  in  bis  body  before  be  fell,  and  encouraged 
his  warriore  to  tbe  last  Wben  be  began  to  fiuot,  he  retired  a  few  atepa,  and 
calmly  kijring  bimself  down,  breathed  nia  last  without  a  groan  or  struggle. 

This  chief  was  six  feet  three  inches  high,  weighing  aUmt  220  poui^,  bear- 
ing a  manly  and  exprewive  coimtenance,  and  S)  years  of  age ;  and  GienenJ 
Lee  adds,  **  GurisUnigi^  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  renowned  warrior  of  tbe 
Overhill  Creeks."  In  this  singular  affiiir  but  12  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  plunder  taken  from  the  Indians  were  117  packhorees, 
laden  with  peltry.  Exertions  were  made  to  capture  those  warriors  that  es- 
caped from  the  attack  on  Wcofn^t  camp,  but  so  well  did  they  onderatand  tbe 
country,  that  not  one  of  them  was  taken. 

Although  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  will  introduce  here  one  of  tbe  earliest 
advocates  fer  temperance  that  we  have  met  with  among  the  Indians.  This 
person,  though  a  Creek,  was  a  descendant,  by  bis  own  account,  of  tbe  renown- 
ed Granf^uku  His  name  was  Ch^lghkaibfdawwV'granguUtkopa^L  All  we  know 
of  his  history,  can  be  told  in  a  few  words,  and  but  for  one  speech  of  his  which 
liappened  to  be  preserved,  even  bis  name  we  had  never  peniape  heard.  That 
he  lived  in  174c,  and  was  eminent  for  his  good  morals,  except  the  speech, 
before  mentioned,  is  all  we  know  of  him.  As  to  tbe  speech,  which  is  so  highly 
extolled,  it  has,  like  numerous  others,  we  are  of  opiuion,  passed  through  too 
many  hands  to  be  considered  by  all  wbo  may  meet  with  it  as  genuine ;  never- 
theless, throwing  aside  all  tbe  unmeaning  verbiage  with  which  it  is  encumbered, 
an  Indian  speech  might  remain  that  would  be  read  with  pleasure.  As  it  stands 
in  the  work  before  us,*  its  length  excludes  it  from  our  pages,  and  we  shall  select 
but  few  sentences.  It  was  delivered  in  a  great  council  of  the  Creek  nation, 
and  taken  down  in  short  band  by  some  wtiitepresent,  and  about  four  yean 
after  came  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  Sir  ffuiiam  Joknmnj  thence  into  the 
bands  of  sundry  others. 

••Fathkrs,  Brethren,  awd  Coitntrtiiew.— We  are  met  to  deliberate. 
Upon  what  ?---4Jpon  no  less  a  subject,  than  whether  we  shall,  or  shall  not  be  a 
people ! "  **  I  do  not  stand  up,  O  countrymen !  to  propose  the  plans  of  war, 
or  to  direct  the  sage  experience  of  this  assembly  in  the  regulation  of  our  alli- 
ances: your  wisdom  renders  this  unnecessary  for  me." — ^*^The  traitor,  or 
radier  the  tvrant,  I  arraign  before  you,  O  Creeks !  is  no  native  of  our  soil ;  but 
rather  a  lumn^  miscreant,  an  emissary  of  the  evil  principle  of  darkness.  Tis 
that  pemiciousliquid,  which  our  pretended  white  friends  artfully  introduced, 
and  so  plentifully  pour  in  among  us ! " — *^  O,  ye  Creeks !  when  I  thunder  in 
your  ears  this  denunciation ;  that  if  this  cup  of  perdition  continues  to  rule 
among  us,  with  sway  so  intemperate,  te  will  cease  to  be  a  nation !  Ye  will 
liave  neither  heads  to  direct,  nor  hands  to  protect  you. — ^While  this  diabolical 
juice  undermines  all  tbe  powers  of  your  bodies  and  minds,  with  inofiensive 
zeal,  the  warrior's  enfeebled  arm  will  draw  tbe  bow,  or  launch  the  spear  in  the 
day  of  battle.  In  the  day  of  council,  when  national  safety  Mands  suspended 
on  the  lips  of  the  hoary  sachem,  he  will  shake  his  head  with  uncoUected  spirits, 
and  drivel  the  babblings  of  a  second  childhood." 

The  above,  though  not  a  third  of  tbe  speech,  contains  chief  of  aU  that  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  in  several  pages.  A  true  Indian  speech  need  not 
here  be  presented  to  show  the  difference  of  stvle  between  them ;  but  as  we 
liave  a  very  good  one,  by  the  famous  Creek  chief.  Bio-warrior,  not  elsewhere 
noticed,  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader.  It  was  delivered  at  the  time  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  treating  with  the  Creeks,  about  the  ckiee  of  tbe  last  war  with 
England,  and  was  in  reference,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  conditions  demanded  of 
the  vanquished.  And,  although  B^-worrior  was  the  fiiend  of  the  Americans, 
yet  he  now  felt  for  his  countrymen,  and  afier  saying  many  <rther  tbtngi,  con- 
cluded as  follows : — 

^  The  president,  our  fether,  advises  qs  to  honesty  and  faimesB,  and  promiKi 

Itc,  by  Reverend  William  Swdth. 
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that  justioe  shall  be  done :  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  be !  I  made  this  war, 
which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  my  country,  thkt  the  treaty  entered  into  a  long 
time  affo,  with  father  WASHUferoN,  might  not  be  broken.  To  his  friendly 
arm  I  nold  fast  I  will  never  break  that  bright  chain  of  friendship  we  made 
together,  and  which  bound  us  to  stand  to  the  U.  StatesL  He  was  a  father  to 
the  Muscogee  people ;  and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  people  beneath  the 
sun.  His  talk  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  There  sits  the  agent  he  sent  among 
us.  Never  has  he  broken  the  treaty.  He  has  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He 
has  seen  our  children  bom,  who  now  have  children.  By  his  direction,  cloth 
was  wove,  and  clothes  were  made,  and  spread  through  our  country ;  but  the 
Red  Sticks  came,  and  destroyed  all; — ^we  have  none  now.  Hand  is  our 
situation ;  and  you  ought  to  consider  it  I  state  what  all  the  nation  knows : 
nothing  will  I  keep  secret — ^There  stands  the  little  warrior.  While  we  were 
seeking  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  murders  that  had  been  committed,  he 
proved  a  mischief-maker;  he  went  to  the  British  on  the  lakes ;  he  came  back, 
and  brought  a  package  to  the  frontiers,  which  increased  the  murders  here. 
This  conduct  has  already  made  the  war  party  to  sufier  greatly ;  but,  although 
almost  destroyed,  they  will  not  yet  open  their  eyes,  but  are  still  led  away  by 
the  British  at  Pensacola.  Not  so  with  us.  We  were  rational,  and  had  our 
senses.  We  yet  are  so.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  our  fiitber  beyond  the 
waters  encouraged  us  to  join  him,  and  we  did  so.  We  had  no  sense  then. 
The  promises  he  made  were  never  kept  We  were  young  and  foolish,  and 
fought  with  him.  The  British  can  no  more  persuade  us  to  do  wrong.  They 
have  deceived  us  once,  and  can  do  it  no  more.  You  are  two  great  people. 
If  you  ffo  to  war,  we  will  have  no  concern  in  it ;  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight 
We  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  every  nation.  If  they  offer  me  arms,  I  will  say 
to  them,  You  put  me  in  danger,  to  war  against  a  people  bom  in  our  own  land. 
They  shall  never  force  us  into  danger,  ^ou  shall  never  see  that  our  chieft 
are  boys  in  council,  who  will  be  forced  to  do  any  thing.  I  talk  thus,  knowing 
that  father  Washington  advised  us  never  to  interfere  in  wars.  He  tokl  us 
that  those  in  peace  were  the  happiest  people.  He  told  us,  that  if  an  enemy 
attacked  him,  be  had  warriors  enough,  and  did  not  wish  his  red  children  to 
help  him.  If  the  British  advise  us  to  any  thing,  I  will  teU  you — not  hide  it 
from  you.    If  they  say  we  must  fight,  I  will  tell  them,  No." 

He  had  previously  spoken  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  the  sufierings  it 
had  brougnt  upon  them,  but  asked  indulgence  from  compassion.  The  fine 
tnM^  of  country,  now  the  state  of  Alabama,  was  argued  for  by  Shdokia^  another 
fiunous  chief,  who  had  large  claims  on  the  whites,  but  Jackson  would  not 
concede.  This  chief  had  rendered  them  the  greatest  services  in  the  war,  and 
appealed  to  Jackson^s  feelings,  by  portraying  the  dangers  thev  had  passed 
together,  and  his  faithfulness  to  him  in  the  most  trying  scenes ;  but  all  availed 
iMHhinff. 

Bio  WARRioa  was  a  conspicuous  chief  for  many  year&  In  1821,  one  of  his 
iiatk>n  undertook  to  accompany  a  Mr.  Lucas  as  a  guide,  and  killed  him  by  the 
way.  Complaint  was  immediately  made  to  Big-warrior^  who  ordered  him 
to  be  executed  without  delay.  In  1824  he  was  the  most  noted  among  the 
opposers  of  the  missionaries.  In  this  it  was  thought  he  was  influenced  by  the 
Indian  agents,  which  opinion  was  perhaps  strei^^ened  from  the  fact  diat  a 
sub-agent.  Captain  WaUur^  had  married  his  daughter.  He  was  head  chief  of 
the  nation  when  General  M*Iniosk  forfeited  his  life  by  breaking  the  law  of 
the  nation  in  selling  a  part  of  the  Creek  countiy.  The  troubles  of  his  nation 
having  brought  him  to  Washington,  at  the  head  of  a  delegation,  he  fell  sick 
and  died  there,  8  March,  18i23.*  He  was  a  man  of  colossal  stature,  and  pro- 
nortk>nate  physical  powers ;  and  it  is  said  *^  his  mind  was  as  colossal  as  his 
tMNty,"  and  that  he  had  done  much  towards  improving  the  condition  of  his 
eountrymen.    He  had  a  son  named  Thukehenaha. 

*  NUu'9  Regicler,  uviii.  48.— By  a  pastajre  in  Ibe  report  of  a  committee  of  coogreti  oa 
ihe  Creek  anaim  in  ]827,  it  would  teem  iliat  ^-warrior  died  as  early  as  February. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Grounds  of  Ute  Semtnoie  War — Cireumstanees  of  those  Indians  misunderstood — Jmst 
ness  of  the  War — Nkamathla  dqfosed^Treaties—Of  Moultrie  Creek^Paynes 
Lsmding^ — Council  at  Camp  King — Is  broken  up  by  Osckola — It  is  renewed^  and  a 
party  agree  to  emigrate--O»CE0LA*9  opposition — Is  seized  and  put  in  irons — 
Feigns  a  submission  and  is  released — Executes  an  agreement  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  whites — The  physical  condition  of  the  Indians. 

Ha V lire,  in  a  (brmer  chapter  of  this  our  fourth  book,  given  many  of  t)je 
iieceasarv  particukuiB  for  a  right  underatanding  of  the  former  Florida  war,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  same,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed 
at  once  to  a  notice  of  the  grounids  of  the  present  war  with  the  Indians  in  that 
reffion. 

It  has  been  formerly  said,  that  nearly  all  the  Indian  wars  have  the  same 
origin ;  and,  on  attentively  examining  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
remark  has  much  of  truth  in  it.  The  Seminoles  of  Florida  have  been  found 
quite  different  from  what  they  had  been  supposed.  Every  body  had  consid- 
ered them  a  mere  outcast  remnant,  too  much  enfeebled  by  their  proximity  to 
the  whites,  to  be  in  the  least  dreaded  in  a  war.  Indeed,  such  conclusion  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  accounts  which  were  circulated  among  intelli- 
gent people ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  people  have  always  been  misinformed 
on  the  subject,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ignorance  of  their  informers.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  misinformation  should  be  circulated,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  very  agents  who  lived  among  them,  and  those  who  made  treaties  with 
them,  could  not  ffive  any  satisfactory  account  as  to  their  numbers  or  other 
circumstances.  General  Jodbon,  in  1817  and  18,  made  an  easy  matter  of 
ravaging  a  part  of  Florida.  His  bein^  opposed  but  by  very  few  Indians,  led 
to  the  telief  that  there  were  but  few  m  the  countiy.  The  war  of  1814  was 
then  too  fresh  in  their  recollections  to  suflTer  them  to  adventure  too  much,  and 
the  probability  ia,  that  but  few  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  a  war  again 
so  soon.  Hence,  one  of  two  conclusions  must  now  evidently  be  fixed  upon,— 
either  that  the  Seminole  Indians  were  much  more  numerous,  SO  vears  ago, 
than  what  was  supposed,  or  that  they  have  increased  very  c>on8iderably  within 
that  time.    For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  both  conclusions  are  correct 

When  we  are  told,  that  at  such  a  time,  and  such  a  place,  commiasioneri 
of  the  United  States  government  met  a  delegation  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Southern  Indians,  and  made  a  treaty,  the  articles  of  which  were  satisfactory 
to  the  Indians,  two  or  three  queries  present  themselves  for  solution ;  as,  b^ 
wnat  means  have  the  chiefs  been  got  together ;  what  other  chieft  and  princi- 
pal men  are  there  belonging  to  such  a  nation,  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
business  of  the  treaty.  Anxious  to  effect  their  object,  commissioners  have 
sometimes  practised  unwarrantable  means  to  obtain  it ;  especially  in  encour- 
aging sales  of  territory  by  a  minority  of  chiefi,  or  gaining  their  consent  to  a 
removal  by  presents. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  war,  the  number  of  Seminole  warriors  was 
reckoned,  by  persons  upon  the  spot,  at  2000;  but  they  have  generally,  since 
that  period,  been  rated  higher.  But  it  is  my  opinion,  that  2000  able  men,  led 
by  such  a  chief  as  Osceola  has  proved  himself  to  be,  are  amply  sufficient  to  do 
all  that  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  Florida,  in  1835  and  6. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  among  discerning  people,  of  the  justness  of 
the  present  war,  as  it  appears  to  me  ;  nevertheless,  however  unjumly  created, 
on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  most  efficient  measures  should  have  been  taken, 
in  its  earliest  stages,  for  its  suppression ;  because,  the  sooner  it  is  ended,  the 
fewer  will  be  the  sacrifices  of  lives ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  concomitant  sufi^- 
ings  of  individuals,  and  destructions  of  property.  It  has  been  frequentlv 
ASKed,  what  the  executive  and  the  congress  of  the  nation  have  been  about  all 
(his  time !  A  few  soldiers  have  been  sent  to  Florida  at  a  time ;  some  have 
been  cut  off,  and  the  services  of  others  rendered  abortive,  by  some  childish 
bickerings  among  their  officers  about  *^  precedency  of  rank."    But  whose  feuU 
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it  is  that  those  officers  should  have  heen  there  under  commissions  o  in< 
structions  of  such  a  nature  as  to  set  them  in  such  an  awkward  poaiti  n  in 
respect  to  each  other,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  state,  the  fiicts  bek  g  of 
sufficient  notoriety* 

A  writer  has  given  the  following  fiicts  relative  to  the  Seminoles  recently, 
andf^as  they  are  suited  to  my  course  of  remarks,  I  give  them  in  his  own 
words : — *^  Shordy  after  the  cession,  [of  Florida  to  the  U.  S.]  a  treaty  was 
made  by  which  the  Seminoles  consented  to  relinquish  by  far  the  better  part 
of  their  lands,  and  retire  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, — a  quarter  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  pine  barrens  of  the  worst  description,  and  terminating 
towards  the  south  in  unexplored  and  impassable  marshes.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  old  JVeha  MatMa,  the  head  of  the  tribe, 
thought  it  savored  too  much  of  the  cunning  and  whiskey  of  the  white  man, 
and  summoned  his  warriors  to  resist  it  Gov.  Dwal,  who  succeeded  Gen. 
Jackson  in  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  territory,  broke  in  upon  his  war  council, 
deposed  the  war  leaders,  and  elevated  the  peace  party  to  the  chieftaincies. 
The  Seminoles  retired  peaceablv  to  the  territory  assigned  them,  and  old  JSfeha 
MaOda  retired  to  the  Creeks,  by  whom  he  was  nused  to  the  dignity  of  a 
chief.** 

The  next  event  of  considerable  moment  in  the  historv  of  the  Seminoles,  is 
the  trea^  of  Paynt^a  Landing.  Of  this  affiiir  I  am  alJe  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prindpal  affent  m  it,  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  The  individual 
to  whom  I  refer,  Oeneru  WUey  T/bmn«m,  will  be  particularly  noticed  here- 
after, from  the  melancholy  fate  which  ne  met  in  the  proffress  of  this  war. 

I  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  spoken  of  the  treaty  at  Moultrie  Creek ;  but, 
before  going  into  the  particulars  of  that  at  Payne's  Landing,  it  vrill  be  neces* 
sary  to  make  a  few  additional  observations.  The  Indians  who  consented  to 
that  treaty,  by  such  consent  agreed  ^  to  come  under  the  protection  of  the  U. 
States,  to  ^ve  up  their  possessions,  and  remove  to  certain  restricted  boundaries 
in  the  temtory,  the  extreme  point  of  which  was  not  to  be  nearer  than  15  miles 
to  the  sea  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  any  losses  to  which  they  might 
be  subjected  by  their  removal,  the  ffovemment  agreed  to  make  liberal  donations, 
also  to  provide  inaplements  of  husbandry,  schools,  &C.,  and  pay  an  annuity  of 
5000  dollars  for  20  years ;  besides  which  there  were  presents  of  com,  meat, 
&c  &C.  It  was  required  of  the  Indians  that  they  should  prevent  absconding 
slaves  from  taking  refuge  among  them,  and  they  were  to  use  all  proper  exer- 
tions to  apprehend  and  deliver  Uie  same  to  their  proper  owners." 

Oiur  account  next  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  harmony  which  existed  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty^  was  very  great,  and  that  the  Indians  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  its  provisions,  '^that  they  had  a  clause  expressly  inserted,  by 
which  the  United  States  agent.  Major  CkuL  Humphreys,  and  the  interpreter, 
Rickards,  were  to  have  each  one  mile  square,  in  fee  simple,  as  a  mark  of  the 
confidence  they  reposed  in  these  officers  of  the  government." 

Before  this  treaty  was  C4irried  into  effect,  the  Indians  were  intruded  upon, 
and  they  gradually  began  to  be  rather  slow  in  the  delivery  of  the  runaway 
negroes.  Clamors  were  therefore  loud  against  them,  and  difficulties  followed, 
in  quick  succession,  for  several  years.  At  length  it  v^ras  determined  that  the 
Seminoles  should  be,  somehow  or  other,  got  out  of  Florida,  and  the  treaty  of 
Payne's  Landing  wasgot  up  for  this  obiect 

Acc4>rdingly,  in  1833,  on  the  9th  of  Mav,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  <*  on 
Ocklawaha  River,  known  by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing, 
by  which  they  stipulated  to  relinquish  all  their  possessions  in  Florida,  and 
emigrate  to  the  countiy  allotted  to  the  Creeks,  west  of  the  Misossippi ;  in  con- 
sideration of  which  the  government  was  to  pay  15,400  dollars,  on  their  arrival 
at  their  new  home,  and  give  to  each  of  the  warriors,  women  and  children  one 
blanket  and  one  homespun  frock*  The  whole  removal  was  stipulated  to  take 
place  within  three  years  afier  the  ratification." 

What  object  the  government  could  have  had  in  view  by  stipulating  that  the 
Indians  should  deliver  into  its  hands  all  their  catde  and  horses,  previous  to 
their  emigration,  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  the  intention  of  its  agents  to 
ipeeulaU  tn  stocks ;  or  perhaps  the  mode  by  which  the  Indians  were  to  lie 
transported,  would  not  admit  of  their  being  transported  with  them.    Be  thii 
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as  it  might,  we  ihall  see  lltat  this  slock  aAur  wai  among  the  begioniog  of  tb^ 
sparks  of  \vBr, 

It  appeara  that  between  1833  and  1834,  khad  become  veiy  apparent  that 
no  removal  was  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and  it  was  equi^ly  apparent  that 
those  who  had  engaced  a  removal  for  the  nation,  were  not  the  first  people  iu 
it, — and,  consequentjy,  a  difficulty  woukl  ensue,  let  the  matter  be  urfed  when 
it  would.  General  ThmnpBcn  was  the  govemmeDt  agent  hi  Floricra,  and  he 
(whether  with  advice  or  wkhont,  I  am  not  informed)  thought  k  best  to  have  a 
talk  with  some  of  the  real  head  men  of  the  nation,  upon  the  sobject  of  removal, 
which  he  eifbcted  about  a  year  beft>re  the  tine  of  ronoval  oKptfed,  Bamely,  in 
the  fall  of  1834. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  who  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  MosuiMi,  by  €?ov- 
emor  Duval,  had  been  execvted,  by  some  of  the  nation,  for  adhering  to  the 
whites,  and  advocating  a  removal  Myond  the  MisaisslppL  The  name  of  the 
chief  executed  upon  this  accouirt  was  HUks,  To  him  succeeded  one  named 
CkarUiy  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Charin  OinaAl^  and  he  shared  the  same 
fate  not  long  after.  Nine  warriors  came  into  his  cooncil,  and  learning  that  be 
innsted  upon  a  removal,  shot  nine  ballets  through  his  heart !  No  nrKNne  doubt- 
ful characters  were  now  raised  to  the  chieftaincy,  but  a  warrior,  named  Lomifj 
well  known  for  his  hostility  to  the  whites,  was  made  chieC 

In  the  council  which  General  Thompmm  got  together  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  talk,  as  has  been  remarked,  appeeired  Osceola,  and  several  other 
distinguished  chy4a.  This  council  was  held  at  Fort  Kiiw,  and  was  opened 
by  General  Thomp$€n  in  a  coomderable  speech,  wherein  ne  endeavored  to 
convince  the  Indians  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  removal ;  urging,  at  the  same 
time,  that  their  own  safoty,  as  well  as  that  of  their  properly,  required  it ;  and 
requested  their  answer  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  which  he  presented  in 
form  of  propositions.  ^  The  Indians  retired  to  private  council,  to  discuss  the 
subject,  when  the  present  young  and  daring  chief  Aceola  (Powell)  [Osceola] 
addressed  the  council,  in  an  animated  slraiii|  against  emigratioo,  and  sakl  that 
any  one  who  should  dare  to  recommend  it  shoiud  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy, 
and  held  responsible  to  the  nation.  Ther^  was  something  in  his  manner  so 
impressive  and  bold,  that  it  alarmed  the  timid  of  the  council ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  in  private  talk,  that  die  treaty  should  be  resisted.  When  this  was  made 
Imown  to  the  agent,  he  made  them  a  long  abd  eloquent  harangue,  setting  forth 
the  dangero  that  surrounded  them  if  they  were  Subjected  to  the  laws  of  the 
pdU  facts,  where  a  red  man's  word  woukl  not  be  taken ;  that  the  whites  might 
make  fidse  charges  a^^inst  them,  and  deprive  them  of  their  negroes,  horses, 
lands,  &c.  All  this  time  Actola  was  sitting  by,  begging  the  chiefe  to  remain 
firm."    When  this  was  finisheil,  a  chief,  named 

'^HoLATEE  Mico,  said  the  great  Spirit  made  them  all — they  had  come  iVom 
one  woman — and  he  hoped  they  would  not  quarrel,  but  talk  until  they  got 
through."    The  next  chief  who  spoke  was  named 

MtcAifOPEE.  He  was  the  king  of  the  nation.  All  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  was,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  remove.  *^  Powell  then  tokl  the  agent 
he  had  the  decision  of  the  chiets,  and  that  die  council  was  broken  up.  In  a 
private  talk,  an  old  chief  said  he  had  heard  much  of  his  great  father's  reganl 
iur  his  red  children.  It  had  come  upon  his  ears,  but  had  gone  through 
them ;  he  wanted  to  see  it  with  his  eyes  \ — that  he  took  land  from  other  ^ 
$kin$  to  pay  them  for  theirs,  and  h^  and  by  he  would  take  that  also.  The 
tMU  akvu  liad  forked  tongues,  and  hawks'  fingers ;  that  Damd  Blotuni  tokl 
liim  the  people  in  the  great  city  made  an  Indian  out  of  paint,  and  then  sent 
after  him  and  took  his  lands,  (alluding  to  the  likenesses  fsif  the  chieft,  in  the 
war  department,  at  Washington.)  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  sleep  in  the  same 
land  with  his  fathers,  and  wished  his  children  to  sleep  by  his  side." 

The  plea  set  up,  that  Spain  ceded  Fiorifla  to  the  United  States  in  1819, 
without  any  provision  for  those  Indians,  need  only  to  be  noticed  to  show  its 
ahsunlity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the 'right  of  the  Seminoles  to 
the  lands  of  Florida  was  talked  about,  the  idea  wsj*  derided  by  many  mfluentinl 
men ;  but  when  such  persons  desired  to  take  fioKsession  of  some  of  the 
territory,  they  seemed  more  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  Indians'  rights  by 
agreeing  to  pay  them  for  them,  than  of  exerrising  either  their  owu  right,  or  thai 
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of  the  United  States  by  taking  unceremonious  poflsension.  This  can  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way  that  we  account  for  one*8  buying  an  article  tbat 
he  desires,  becauee  he  dares  not  take  it  without. 

When  a  removal  was  first  urged  upon  the  Seminole  Indians,  their  chiefii 
said,  **Let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  country  this  is  of  which  you  talk,  then  if  we 
like  it,  it  is  time  enough  to  exchange  ours  for  it"  But  it  is  said,  the  govern- 
mem  agent  had  no  authority  to  authorize  a  deputation  of  Lidians  to  visit  the 
promised  land,  and  here  the  matter  rested  awhile. 

How  long  afler  thb  it  was,  I  shall  not  imdertake  to  state,  that  the  Indians 
made  known  their  desire  of  exchanging  their  country ;  but  this  was  said  to 
have  been  the  fact,  and  the  result  was  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  already 
described. 

It  appears  that  General  Hiompsofij  nothing  discouraged  at  the  result  of  the 
council  which  had  been  terminated  by  the  wisdom  of  OaceoUij  without  the 
slightest  concurrence  in  any  of  his  measures,  by  unceasing  efforts  had  pre- 
vaded  upon  a  considerable  number  of  ** chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  to  meet  him 
ailerwards  and  execute  a  writing,  agreeing  to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  1832." 
This  was  evidently  done  without  OsceolcCs  consent,  but  its  "being  done  by  some 


whom  he  had  considered  his  partisans,  irritated  him  exceedingly.  He  now 
saw  that  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  or  say,  the  whites  would  get  terms  of 
agreement  of  some  of  the  Indians;  enough,  at  least,  for  a  pretence  for  their 
designs  of  a  removal. 

In  this  state  of  things,  (hctola  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  agent  for  thus 
taking  the  advanta^  of  a  few  of  his  people,  who  doubtless  were  under  much 
greater  obligation  to  him  than  to  the  peo[^  of  the  United  States.  Remon- 
strance soon  grew  into  altercation,  which  ended  in  a  rust  dt  gtterre,  by  which 
Osceola  was  made  prisoner  by  the  agent,  and  put  in  irons,  in  which  situation 
he  was  kept  one  night  and  part  of  two  days. 

Here  then  we  see  the  origin  of  OsosoUt^s  strong  hatred  to  General  Thompson, 
While  lyinf^  in  chains  he  no  doubt  came  to  the  fixed  resolution  to  resist  the 
whites  to  his  utmost  abiHty,  and  therefore,  with  perfect  command  over  himself, 
dissembled  his  indignation,  and  deceived  the  agent  by  a  pretended  compliance 
with  his  demands.  The  better  to  blind  the  whites,  he  not  only  pronused  to 
Mfn  the  submission  which  he  had  so  strongly  objected  to,  but  promised  that 
his  friends  ^ould  do  so,  at  a  stated  time ;  and  his  word  was  kept  with  the 
strictest  accuracy.  He  came  to  Fort  King  with  79  of  his  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  then  the  signing  took  place;  This  punctuality,  accompanied 
with  th«  most  perfect  dissimulation,  had  the  effect  that  the  chief  intended  it 
8bould--4he  dissipation  of  all  the  fears  of  the  whites.  These  transactions  were 
in  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  1835. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  very  near  the  period  of  open  hostilities  and  blood- 
shed;  but  b^re  proceeding  in  the  detuiils  of  these  sanguinary  events,  it  may 
noc  lie  improper  to  pause  a  moment  in  reviewinj^  some  of  the  matters  already 
touched  upon.  The  first  to  which  tlie  attention  is  naturally  called,  is  so 
prominent  as  scarcely  to  need  being  presented,  but  I  cannot  refrain  asking 
attention  to  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  **  chiefii  and  sub-chiefs,^ 
(which  was  Sixteen)  who  on  the  23  April,  1835,  agreed  to  ^acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  9  May,  1832,"  and  the  number  of  warriors  and  chieft 
now  in  open  hostility.  These  have  not  been  rated  below  2000  able  men. 
Does  any  body  suppose  that  those  16  **  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,"  (amon^  whom 
was  md  the  **king  of  the  nation"  nor  Osceola^  had  full  power  to  act  tor  2000 
warriors  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion  ?  The  quesdon,  in  my  mind,  need 
only  be  stated ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  ignorant  every  body  was 
'if  the  actual  force  of  these  Indians. 

It  will  doubdesB  be  asked,  how  it  happens  that  the  Indians  of  Florida,  who. 
a  few  years  since,  were  kept  from  starving  by  an  appropriation  of  congress, 
should  now  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  so  comfortably  in  their  fastnesses. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  <* starving  Indians"  were  those  then  btely 
forced  down  into  the  peninsula,  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  resources  of  tbn 
country ;  for  not  much  has  been  said  about  the  *^  starving  Indians  of  Florida  " 
for  several  years  past 

In  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  cattle^  hogs,  corn,  graiiH  &o.  taken 
35» 
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from  the  whites,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  the  present  time,  the 
8emu3oles  make  flour  of  a  certain  root,  called  coonty,  upon  which  they  can 
subsist  without  inconvenience  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  which  is  of 
incalcubble  advantage  to  them  in  their  war  operations. 

The  strength  of  the  Indians  has  been  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  blacks: 
Some  accounts  say  there  are  800  among  them,  some  of  whom  have  joined 
theni,  on  absconding  from  their  white  owners ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Fk>rida  Indians  own  many  slaves.    Old  Mkanopy  it  said  to  have  80. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Tkt  Indians  prepare  for  war — Mmar  of  Hogtown — A  mail-carrier  killed — Sales  of  the 
Indians'  cattle  and  horses  advertised  by  the  Indian  agent,  but  none  takes  place— 
Burnings  and  murders  are  committed — Settlement  at  Jfete  River  destroyed — Re 
markable  preservation  of  a  Mr.  GodTrey  *9  family — Colonel  Warren's  defeat — Swamp 
fight — Destruction  of  J{ew  Smyrna — Defeat  and  death  of  Major  Dadk,  with  the 
destruction  of  nearly  his  whole  party — Visit  to  his  battle-ground. 

From  April  until  harvest  time,  preparations  had  gone  on  among  the  Indians, 
and  they  only  waited  for  the  whites  to  begin  to  compel  a  removal,  when  the 
blow  should  be  struck.  The  time  allowed  them  over  and  above  the  three 
^ears,  to  prepare  for  their  journey  to  the  prairies  of  the  Arkansaw,  was  spent 
m  making  ready  to  resist  at  the  termination  of  it 

As  early,  however,  as  the  19  June,  1835,  a  serious  afihiy  took  place  between 
some  whites  and  Indians,  at  a  place  called  Hogtown,  not  far  from  Mickasauky 
in  which  the  former  were  altogether  the  aggressors.  The  Indians,  about  seven 
in  number,  were  discovered  by  a  gang  of  whites,  hunting  <<  beyond  their 
bounds,"  upon  whom  they  undertook  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  Two 
of  the  Lidians  were  absent  when  the  whites  came  up  to  them,  and  they  seized 
and  disarmed  them,  and  then  be^n  to  whip  them  with  cowhide  whips. 
They  had  whipped  four,  and  were  m  the  act  of  whipping  the  fiilh,  when  the 
other  two  Indjans  came  up.  Qn  seeing  what  was  ffoing  on,  they  raised  the 
war-whoop  and  flred  upon  the  whites,  but  whether  they  received  any  injury, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  thev  immediately  returned  the  fire,  and  killed  borh  the 
Indians.  When  General  Thompson  was  made  acquainted  with  the  aflair,  he 
summoned  the  chie&  together,  and  stated  the  facts  to  them,  and  they 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it,  and,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  deliver  the  oflenders 
into  the  hands  of  the  whites,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  laws. 
This  must  be  taken  as  the  story  of  the  whites ;  for  in  this  case  they,  and  not 
the  Indians,  were  the  '^oflenders."  It  was  altogether  a  singular  report,  that 
after  the  Indians  had  all  been  whipped  and  kill^,  they  should  be  required  to 
^e  up  tht  offenders ;  but  such  was  stated  to  be  tlie  fact,  and  I  know  not  that 
It  has  been  contradicted. 

Frequent  si^s  of  uneasiness  had  been  manifested  during  the  summer 
among  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  could  not  be  restrained  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  the  chiefs,  although,  it  is  pretty  evident,  such  acts  were  against  their 
advice.  A  mail-carrier  was  killed  and  robbed  between  St  Augustine  and 
Camp  Kinff,  and  two  or  three  houses  had  from  time  to  time  been  broken 
open  in  dinerent  places ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  these  acts  might 
have  been  committed  by  other  people  than  Indians.  However,  the  Indians 
were  mistrusted,  and  not  only  mistrusted,  but  reported  as  the  perpetrators ; 
and  whether  they  were  or  not  is  but  of  small  moment,  as  affairs  turned  out 

Things  remained  in  this  state  until  December  following,  when  the  Indian 
agent  notified  such  of  the  Indians  as  he  was  able,  that  their  time  had  expired, 
and  that  they  must  forth vrith  prepare  for  their  journey  over  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  that  end  must  bring  in  their  cattle  and  horses  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  And  so  confident  was  he  that  they  would  be  broueht  in,  that 
he  had  advertised  them  for  sale,  and  the  1st  and  15th  of  the  monUi  were  tha 
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lays  in  which  the  sales  were  to  be  made.  The  appointed  days  passed,  and  no 
Indians  appeared ;  and  it  was  immediately  discovered  that  they  had  sent  then 
^omon  and  children  into  the  interior,  and  the  warriors  were  marching  from 
place  to  place  with  arms  in  their  hands,  ready  to  strike. 

Consternation  and  dismay  was  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  bor- 
dering whites,  and  they  began  to  fly  from  their  dwellings,  which  were  imme- 
diately destroyed  by  the  Indians.  One  of  the  first  pliu^s  attacked  was  the 
plantation  of  Captain  Priulj  the  buildings  on  which  were  burned.  Small 
compabies  of  whites  were  immediately  organized  for  scouring  the  country. 
One  of  these  was  fired  upon  by  some  Indians  in  ambush,  who  wounded  two, 
one  supposed  mortally,  and  a  son  of  Captain  Pried  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  Soon  after,  as  30  or  40  men  were  at  work  getting  out  8hii>-timber  on 
Drayton's  Island,  in  Lake  Georffe,  thev  were  fired  upon  and  driven  fix>m  the 
place.  None  were  wounded,  although  the  bullets  passed  through  the  clothes 
of  some  of  thenu 

On  the  5th  of  Jan.  1836,  a  small  party,  supposed  to  be  about  30,  of  Indians 
struck  a  fatal  blow  on  a  poor  family  at  New  River,  which  is  about  22  miles 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Florida.  It  was  the  family  of  the  light-house  keeper  of 
this  pla'^e,  named  CooUy,  And  what  renders  the  case  peculiarly  aggravating 
is,  that  this  family,  like  that  of  Clark^  at  Eel  River  near  Plimoutb,  m  PkUip^s 
war,  were,  and  had  always  been,  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  very 
Indians  who  destroyed  them.  Mr.  Cooky,  being  absent  when  the  attack  was 
n^e,  escaped  the  butchery.  The  number  mimlered  was  six,  one  of  whom 
was  a  man  named  FUntoriy  from  Cecil  countv,  Maryland,  who  had  been  hired 
as  a  family  teacher,  his  ipother,  wife,  and  three  children.  Flinton  he  found 
shockingly  mutilated,  apparently  with  an  axe ;  his  two  older  children  were 
l^g  near  him  shot  through  the  heart,  with  the  books  they  were  using  at  the 
tune  they  were  murdered  by  their  sides;  fix>m  which  circumstance  it  is 
evident  they  met  death  at  the  same  moment  they  knew  of  the  vicinitv  of  the 
foe.  His  wife,  with  the  other  child  at  her  breast,  he  found  about  100  yards 
firom  the  others,  both  apparently  killed  by  the  same  bullet  Mrs.  Cooley  had 
formerly  been  a  captive  amonff  the  Indians,  understood  their  language,  as  did 
one  of  the  children,  a  boy,  and  both  were  much  liked  by  them. 

Here  the  Indians  found  a  rich  booty.  They  carried  off  about  12  barrels  of 
provisions,  30  hogs,  3  horses,  480  dollars  in  silver,  one  keg  of  powder,  above 
200  pounds  of  1^,  and  700  dollars  worth  of  dry  goods. 

A  family  of  several  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cooletfa,  witnessed  the 
murder,  and  barely  made  their  escape.  Also  another,  that  of  the  widow  Rig- 
ky ;  herself^  two  daughters  and  a  son ;  these  escaped  by  flight  to  Cape  Florida. 
Here  were  soon  gathered  about  60  persons,  who  had  escaped  firom  along  the 
coast,  and  not  being  able  to  subsist  long  for  want  of  provisions,  made  a  signal 
of  distress,  and  were  soon  discovered  by  a  vessel,  which  took  them  to  St. 
Augustine. 

There  was,  amonff  the  families  who  fled  to  save  their  lives  about  this  time, 
one,  very  remarkably  preserved.  The  family  of  Thomas  Godfrey,  viz.  his 
wife  and  four  female  children,  havinff  escaped  to  a  swamp  unobserved,  were 
relieved  by  a  negro,  about  the  end  of  me  fourth  day.  This  man  was  drawn  to 
the  spot  by  the  moans  of  one  of  the  children,  whose  poor  famished  mothei 
could  no  longer  give  it  its  usual  support  at  the  breast  This  negro  belonged 
to  the  hostile  Indians,  and  came  upon  these  sufiferers  with  an  uplifted  axe ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  children  in  tneir  distress,  his  arm  was  unnerved  by  the 
recoIlectk)n  that  his  own  children  were  then  in  the  power  of  the  whites.  He 
therefore  came  to  the  humane  resolution  of  settinff  them  at  liberty,  which 
could  not  be  done,  without  great  hazard,  for  the  Indians  were  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  ail  the  adjacent  country ;  but  he  directed  them  to  remam  as  quiet  ns 
possible  until  night,  when  he  would  bring  them  something  to  eat  This  he 
did,  and  also  brought  them  blankets  to  sleep  upon.  The  next  day  a  company 
of  mounted  whites  dispersed  the  Indians,  and  the  negro  conveyed  Mph. 
Godfrey  and  her  children  in  sight  of  them,  and  then  made  his  escape.  The 
hiisoand  of  Mrs.  Godfrey  had  some  time  before  been  ordered  out  in  defence 
9f  the  country. 

Nothing  but  devastations  of  the  most  alarming  and  destructive  charactei 
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atiem  to  have  oocurred  in  the  regioD  of  East  Florida,  so  Urns  as  there  was 
a  place  left,  which  was  not  strong  enouffh  to  withstand  an  attack. 

About  the  18  of  December,  Colonel  IVamn,  at  the  head  of  a  small  detach- 
ment of  his  regiment,  was  ordered  to  convoy  a  train  of  wagons  loaded  with 
lirovisions  and  munitions  from  9t  Augustine  to  the  main  body,  which  was 
encamped  at  Fort  Croom,  near  Meamojnfs  town.  While  on  their  march  th^ 
were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians,  who  killed  8  or  10  of  them,  and 
put  the  rest  to  flight,  ahnost  in  sight  of  the  force  they  were  sent  to  reliere. 
AU  the  wagons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  which,  after  taking  from 
them  what  they  desired,  broke  tbem  un  and  burnt  them. 

On  the  SO  of  December,  as  Goieral  Csfi,  with  the  Middle  Florida  troops, 
was  marching  for  Fort  Draine,  his  advanced  guard  discovered  a  house  on  fire 
near  Micanopy,  and  a  trail  of  Indians  was  discovered  leading  to  a  pond,  which 
was  full  of  bushes  and  logs.  This  pond  the  whites  nearly  encircled,  and 
although  at  first  no  Indians  were  seen,  yet  the  flashes  of  their  guns  soon 
pointed  out  their  hiding-places^  and  considerable  firing  ensued  on  TOth  sides ; 
but  the  fire  of  the  Indians  was  soon  silenced,  and  on  searching  the  bog  four 
Indians  were  found  dead,  but  all  the  others,  if  there  were  anv  more,  had 
efiected  their  escape.  In  this  swamp  fight,  three  whites  were  badly  wounded, 
and  one  killed. 

On  the  26  of  December,  a  band  of  about  100  Indians,  under  a  chief  named 
Philip,  and  a  number  of  Indian  negroes,  made  an  attack  on  New  Smyrna,  to 
the  south  of  Mosquito  Inlet,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peninsula,  where  tl^y 
found  nothin^^  to  obstruct  their  ravages.  They  began  with  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dunham,  which  when  they  had  plundered,  <<  parties  of  them  scattered  about 
the  neighboring  plantations  of  Oruger,  IhptmUr,  and  Hunier.  The  Indian 
negro,  John  C^uaty  endeavored  to  d^oy  Mr.  ihuder  from  his  house,  on  pre- 
tence of  selling  him  cattle  and  horses ;  he,  however,  having  heard  by  his 
negroes  that  large  numbers  of  Indians  were  about,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
crossed  the  river  to  Colonel  Dummtfa.  The  Indians  held  possession  of  Dtrn- 
\am*8  house  all  day,  and  about  one  the  next  morning  set  it  on  fire,  together 
with  all  the  out-buildings.  In  the  coune  of  the  27,  they  burned  and  destroyed 
all  the  buildings  on  Cnigef's  and  Deptydtt^s  plantations  except  a  corn-house, 
and,  on  Huni^s,  all  except  a  corn-house.  They  now  crossea  over  the  river 
to  Colonel  Dummd^t  house,  and  after  destroying  every  thing  in  it,  set  that  on 
fire,  but  from  some  cause  the  fire  did  not  bum  it.  They  next  burnt  the  house 
of  Mr.  Batd^y  a  little  to  the  north  of  Cokwiel  Dummieea.  and  broke  and 
ileetroyed  the  lantern  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  light-bouse.** 

The  war  having  now  become  serious,  and  the  Indians  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  despicable  foe,  the  most  melancholy  forebodings  were  entertained 
for  the  yerw  existence  of  the  strongest  places  in  Fk>rida,  and  the  call  for 
protection  from  that  quarter  had  b^ome  loud  and  ft^uent;  but  notvrith- 
iftanding  war  had  been  expected  all  the  preceding  autumn,  no  eflectual  meas- 
ures had  been  t^en  by  the  proper  authorities  to  check  the  Indians  in  such  an 
event  There  had,  however,  late  in  December,  arrived  at  Fort  Brooke  a  small 
number  of  United  States*  troops  under  Major  Z>a<ie,  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
iofantrv,  the  official  account  of  whose  operations  and  defeat,  I  ffive  as  follows, 
in  the  language  of  Major  BtUofu  It  shoukl  be  obseifved,  that  Major  Dade  was 
detached  for  the  relief  of  General  CXtnefc  at  Camp  King,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  also  in  greot  want 
of  supplies. 

His  despatch  was  dated  at  Fort  Brooke,  1  January,  1836,  and  proceeds  as 
follows :— **  The  schooner  Motto  arrived  on  the  21  December  fit>m  Key  West, 
with  brevet  Mijor  Dadt  and  his  company,  A  inftntry,  39  strong,  with  a  small 
suppW  of  musket-bali  cartridges,  after  looking  in  at  several  points  between 
the  Key  aiKi  this  place.  Being  thus  reinfiu^oed,  I  hesitated  no  longer  to  put 
Cktrdinef^s  compainy,  C  2d  artOlery,  and  Drazer^s  company,  B  3d  infimtry,  in 
motion  for  Fort  King,  pursuant  to  General  CUneh^s  orders ;  which  movement 
iiad  been  ordered  on  the  10th,  and  suspended  the  same  day,  on  account  of 
intelligence  I  had  received  of  the  force  of  the  Mickasukies,  and  their  strong 
position,  near  the  forks  of  the  Wythlacoochee.  I  despatched  the  publir 
schooner  Motio  on  23d9  with  Lieutenant  DrnMrn,  9d  artillery,  to  Ker  Wast 
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ibr  a  battery  of  two  twehre-poundera,  aiid  such  stores  as  could  be  serviceable ; 
and  at  6  o'clock,  od  24tli,  the  companies,  Gardiner's  and  Frazier^Sf  made  fihy 
bayonets  each,  by  details  from  those  companies  remaining  here,  and  with  one 
of  the  two  six-pounders  of  this  post  with  four  oxen,  I  had  ordered  to  be 
purchased,  one  liffht  wagon  and  ten  days'  provisions  were  put  in  march. 

^The  first  halt  of  this  command  was  at  Little  Hillsboro'  River,  seven 
miles  £rom  this  post,  the  bridge  of  which  I  had  reconnoitred  by  Indians  of 
Emaihla^B  band  the  day  before.  From  this  I  heard  from  Maj.  Dade  pressing 
me  to  forward  the  six-pounder,  by  all  means,  it  having  been  left  by  the  feilure 
of  the  team  four  miles  'out.  I  accor^ngly  ordered  the  purchase  of  three 
horses  and  harness,  and  it  joined  the  colunm  at  nine  that  night  On  the 
night  of  the  24th,  I  heard  tfaiat  the  transport  with  Maj.  MounyML  and  com- 
|>any,  long  and  anxiously  expected,  was  m  die  bay.  I  sent  at  one  o'clock  a 
letter  to  him,  (received  at  day-light)  by  an  Indian  express,  urging  him  on. 
He  landed  witn  his  strong  company  on  the  25th  about  noon,  and  informed 
me  that  LtraU^t  company,  under  Lieut  Grayson,  nearly  full,  must  be 
near  at  band.  Of  this  Alaj.  Dade  was  informed  by  a  gallant  volunteer, 
JeweUy  C  company,  2d  artillery,  who  had  left  the  detachment  with  the  news 
of  the  burning  of  Big  Hillsboro'  bridge,  near  which  Maj.  />.  had  halted  the 
second  day,  25th.  I  also  informed  hun  that  I  was  using  every  exertion  to 
push  on  about  thirteen  hundred  rations  on  pack-horses,  vnth  what  ammuni- 
tion could  be  spared.  A  duplicate  of  thb  was  sent  the  next  day  bv  a  young 
Indian,  who  became  lame  and  could  not  overtake  the  column,  and  returned 
with  his  letters.  Pr.  Jewell  joined  Maj.  Dade  about  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  25th. 

^  In  the  chain  of  events,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  mention,  that  three 
Tallahassee  Indians  came  in  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  and  caused  great 
excitement  in  Aokue  Emathk^s  camp.  They  brought  a  talk  of  Inicanopas 
of  a  pacific  or  neutral  character,  or  they  afiected  it ;  but  I  believe  not  dis- 
tinctly, until  after  I  had  made  them  prisoners,  while  in  full  council  with 
Ewudhla^s  warriors,  which  step  I  considered  imperative,  if  they  were  spies, 
and  as  much  so  if  they  were  charged  with  any  propositions  likely  to  detach  the 
chiefs  from  the  treaty ;  or  indeed  by  an  act  of  self-devotion,  to  take  the  seal  [is 
of  Emathloj  Black  Dui,  and  Big  Warrior,  fidthful  chie&,  who  have  been 
hunted  in  this  wav  since  the  scalping  of  Charles  Emathla.  In  a  council  with 
EmaUda  that  night,  Muj.  Dade  expressed  every  confidence  in  Indian  charac- 
ter ;  and  particularly  upon  the  salutary  influence  of  Abraham  upon  Micanopa, 
On  reflection  I  detained  two  of  the  imprisoned  Tallahassees,  as  hostages,  and 
sent  the  youngest  and  best  runner  with  letters  to  General  Clinch,  and  (General 
T%nnpsonj  via  Mcanopa,  as  I  could  do  no  better,  and  of  course,  through 
AhrahanCs  lands. 

'^ These  letters  of  course  involved  many  details;  but  numbers  and  other 
facts,  to  guard  against  treachery,  were  stateid  in  French.  The  runner  returned 
two  days  beyond  his  time,  with  a  message  fi-om  Abraham  and  Broken  Sticks, 
stating  my  talk  was  good,  and  that  I  might  expect  him  on  the  30th.  This  we 
freely  rendered  that  he  would  be  at  me  attack  fixed  for  Christmas  week. 
A  negro,  his  intimate,  named  Harry,  controls  the  Pea  Creek  band  of  about  a 
hundred  warriors,  fort^  miles  south-east  of  us,  who  have  done  most  of  the 
mischief,  and  keep  this  post  constantly  observed,  and  communicate  with  the 
MidEasukians  at  Wythlacoochee  by  means  of  powerful  bands  of  Eufollahs 
and  Alafiers,  under  Little  Cloud,  and  the  AUigaior.  In  tracing  Maj.  Dade^s 
movements,  I  have  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  he  made  on  the  26th  six 
iniles,  27th  to  Big  Wythlaicoochee ;  on  the  fifth  day,  28th,  to  the  battle-ground, 
sixty-five  miles. 

'^  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  Maj.  Mountford^s  command  was  ready 
.o  move  on  the  26tn,  but  the  transport,  in  which  was  a  company  of  the  2d 
artillery  under  Lieut  Grayson,  imfortunately  entered  the  wrong  bay,  and 
got  into  shoal  water,  and  was  not  seen,  or  certainly  heard  o^  till  the  morning 
of  the  28th  of  December,  when,  by  sending  a  party  with  a  flag  as  a  signiu, 
Lieut  Grayson  was  put  in  possession  of  instructions,  and  landed  his 
company  at  a  point  four  miles  west  of  us,  on  the  east  side  of  Tampa  Bay 
(proper)  and  joined  at  sunset  that  evening ;  his  transport  did  not  get  round  to  • 
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land  his  baggage  till  the  90th ;  so  long  an  interval  as  to  put  all  hope  of  junc- 
tion out  of  the  question,  and  Maj.  MotrntfonPs  baggage  was  unladed. 

**Now  it  becomes  my  melancholy  duty  to  proceed  to  the  catastrophe  of  this 
fated  band,  an  elite  of  energy,  patriotism,  military  skill,  and  courage.  On  the 
29th,  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  of  my  company,  John  IVutmas,  and  temporarily 
transferred  to  C  company,  second  artillery,  came  in,  and  yesterday  Pr.  Ransom 
Garkf  of  same  company,  with  four  wounds  very  severe,  and  stated,  that  an 
action  took  place  on  the  28th,  conunencing  about  10  o'clock,  in  which  every 
officer  fell,  and  nearly  every  man.  The  command  entrenched  every  night, 
and  about  four  milos  from  the  halt,  were  attacked,  and  received  at  least  fifteen 
rounds  before  an  Indian  was  seen.  Maj.  Dade  and  his  horse  were  both  killed 
on  the  first  onset,  and  the  interpreter,  *  Louia,^  Lieut  MtAdj^,  third  artillery, 
received  his  mortal  wound  the  first  fire,  and  afterwards  received  several  other 
wound&  Lieut  Battnger^  third  artillery,  was  not  wounded  till  after  the 
second  attack ;  and,  at  3ie  latter  part  of  that,  he  was  wounded  several  times 
before  he  veas  tomahawked.  Capt  Qarttinar,  second  artillenr,  was  not 
wounded  until  the  second  attack,  and  at  the  last  |>art  of  it  IVlr.  Baaenger, 
after  Capt  Gardiner  vras  killed,  remarked,  ^  I  am  the  only  officer  left ;  and, 
boys,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can."  Lieut  Ktavs,  third  artillery,  had  both 
arms  broken  the  first  shot ;  was  unable  to  act,  and  was  tomahawked  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  attack,  by  a  negra  Lieut  Henderson  had  his  left  arm 
broken  the  first  fire,  and  after  that,  with  a  musket,  fired  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
shot  Dr.  GatUn  was  not  killed  until  after  the  second  attack,  nor  was  he 
wounded ;  he  placed  himself  behind  the  breastwork,  and  with  two  double- 
barrelled  guns,  said,  ''he  had  four  barrels  for  tlieuL"  Cnpt  Fraxier  fell  early 
in  the  action  with  the  advanced  guard,  as  a  man  of  his  company,  B  third 
artillery,  who  came  in  this  morning,  wounded,  reports. 

^  On  the  attack  they  were  in  column  of  route,  and  after  receiving  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  unseen  enemy,  they  then  rose  up  in  such  a  swarm,  that  the 
ffround,  covered,  as  was  thought,  by  light  infantry  extension,  showed  the 
Indians  between  the  files.  Muskets  were  clubbed,  knives  and  bayonets  used, 
and  parties  were  clenched;  in  the  second  attack,  our  own  men's  muskets 
from  the  dead  and  wounded,  were  used  against  them ;  a  cross-fire  cut  down 
a  succession  of  artillerists  at  the  fence,  from  which  forty-nine  rounds  were 
fired ;  the  ffun-carriages  were  burnt,  and  the  guns  sunk  in  a  pond ;  a  war- 
dance  was  held  on  the  ground.  Many  negroes  were  in  the  field,  but  no  scalps 
were  taken  by  the  Indians;  but  the  negroes,  with  hellish  cruelty,  pierced  the 
throats  of  all,  whose  loud  cries  and  groans  showed  the  power  of  life  to  be 
yet  strong.  The  survivors  were  preserved  by  imitating  death,  excepting 
2%>mtt8y  who  was  partlv  stifled,  and  bought  his  life  for  six  dollars,  and  in  his 
enemy  recognized  an  Indian  whose  axe  he  had  helved  a  few  days  before  at 
this  post  About  one  hundred  Indians  were  well  mounted,  naked,  and 
painted.  The  hist  man  who  came  in  brought  a  note  from  Capt  Frazier, 
addressed  to  Maj.  Mountford^  which  was  fastened  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  stuck  in 
a  creek,  dated,  as  is  supposed,  on  27th,  stating  that  they  were  beset  every 
night,  and  pushing  on. 

F.  S.  BELTOif,  CapL  2d  ArtUUry^ 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Major  Dade  and  his  gallant  companions.  Osceola  was 
present,  as  was  the  old  chief  Micanovy.  Of  the  latter,  it  is  said,  he  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  avow€»a  that  he  tooidd  neiiher  leave  his  amrUry, 
nor  umild  he  Jutht ;  but  when  the  force  under  Major  Dade  approached  his 
town,  he  altered  his  resolution,  seized  his  rifle,  and  shot  that  ofncer. 

The  situation  of  aflfairs,  at  this  period  cannot  better  be  described  than  in  the 
language  of  a  gentleman  attached  to  Major  Mountford*s  command,  stationed  at 
Fort  Bn)oke,  and  is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  year : — 
•*  We  are,"  says  he,  **  really  in  the  theatre  of  war  of  the  most  horrible  kind. 
We  arrived  here  on  Christmas  day,  and  found  the  inhabitants  flying  in  from  all 

Quarters  to  camp.  Major  Dade^  with  seven  officers  and  110  men,  started,  the 
ay  before  we  arrived,  for  Fort  King.  We  were  all  prepared  to  overtake 
them  the  next  day,  and  were  upon  the  eve  of  departure,  when  an  intervention 
of  circumstances  deferred  it  for  one  day  ;  and,  in  \be  course  of  that  day,  three 
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Kddiera,  horribly  mangled,  came  into  camp,  and  brought  the  melancholy  tid- 
ings that  Major  Dade  and  every  officer  and  man,  except  themselves,  were 
murdered  and  terribly  mangled.  We  are  at  work,  night  and  day,  entrenching 
ourselves  in  every  possible  manner.  We  expect  every  moment  to  be  attacked 
as  the  savages  have  sworn  we  should  all  be  massacred  before  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary. We  are  only  about  200  strong,  with  officers  and  men,  and  about  50 
citizens,  and  100  friendly  Indians,  under  their  chief.  Black  DirL  The  savages 
are  said  to  number  4000." 

After  the  arrival  of  Genera]  Gaints  in  Florida,  he  ordered  a  detachment, 
under  Captain  HUckcock^  to  visit  the  battle-ground  of  Major  Dade.  And  when 
be  had  performed  his  orders,  he  gave  the  following  report  of  that  distressing 
spectacle.  His  report  is  dated  *<  Fort  King,  Florida,  Feb.  22,  1836,"  and  is 
addressed  to  General  GaineSj  as  follows: — ^"Agreeably  to  your  directions,  I 
observed  the  battle-ground,  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  the  Ouithlecooche  river, 
where  Major  Dade  and  his  conmiand  were  destroyed  by  the  Seminole  Indians, 
on  the  28  Dec.  last,  and  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : — 

^  The  force  under  your  command,  which  arrived  at  this  post  to-day  from 
Tampa  B^,  encamped,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  inst,  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  Major  Dade  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  December.  He  and  his  party  were 
destroyed  on  the  morning  of  the  28fh  December,  about  four  miles  in  advance 
of  that  position.  He  was  advancing  towards  this  post,  and  was  attacked  fit>m 
the  nortn,  so  that  on  the  20th  instant  we  came  on  the  rear  of  his  battle-ground, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Our  advanced  guard  had  passied  the 
ground  without  halting,  when  the  General  and  his  staff  C49ime  upon  one  of  the 
most  appalling  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  We  first  saw  some  broken  and 
scattered  boxes ;  then  a  cart,  the  two  oxen  of  which  were  lying  dead,  as  if 
they  had  fallen  asleep,  their  yokes  still  on  them ;  a  little  to  the  right,  one  or 
two  horses  were  seen.  We  then  came  to  a  small  enclosure,  made  by  felling 
trees  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  triangular  breastwork  for  defence.  With- 
in the  triangle,  along  the  north  and  west  faces  of  it,  were  about  thirty  bodies, 
mostly  mere  skeletons,  although  much  of  the  clothing  was  left  u^Km  them. 
These  were  lying,  almost  every  one  of  them,  in  precisely  the  position  they 
must  have  occupied  during  the  fight, — ^their  heads  next  to  the  lo^  over  which 
they  had  delivered  their  fie,  and  their  bodies  stretched,  with  striking  regular- 
ity, parallel  to  each  other.  They  had  evidently  been  shot  dead  at  their  posts, 
and  the  Indians  had  not  disturbed  them,  except  by  taking  the  scalps  of  most 
of  them.  Passing  this  little  breastwork,  we  found  other  bodies  along  the 
road,  and  by  the  side  of  the  road,  generally  behind  trees,  which  had  been 
resorted  to  for  covers  from  the  enemy's  fire.  Advancing  about  two  hundred 
yards  further,  we  found  a  cluster  of  bodies  in  the  middle  of  the  roa().  These 
were  evidently  the  advanced  guard,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  the  body  of 
Major  Dade^  and,  to  the  right,  Uiat  of  Capt  Ihaser. 

^  These  were  all  doubtless  shot  down  on  the  first  fire  of  the  Indian?,  except, 
perhaps,  Capt  Fraser,  who  must,  howeyer,  have  fallen  very  early  in  the  fight 
Those  in  the  road,  and  by  the  trees,  fell  during  the  first  attack.  It  was  during 
a  cessation  of  the  fire,  that  the  litde  band  still  remaining,  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, threw  up  the  triangular  breastwork,  which,  from  the  haste  with  which  it 
was  constructed,  was  necessarily  defective,  and  could  not  protect  the  men  in 
the  second  attack. 

^  We  had  with  us  many  of  the  personal  fiiends  of  the  officers  of  Major 
Dade^a  command ;  and  it  is  ^ratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that  every  officer  was 
identified  by  undoubted  evidence.  They  were  buried,  and  the  cannon,  a  sLx- 
pounder,  that  the  Indians  had  thrown  into  a  swamp,  was  recovered,  and  placed 
vertically  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  long  remain. 
The  bodies  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were  buried  in  two 
graves ;  and  it  was  found  that  every  man  was  accounted  for.  The  command 
was  composed  of  eight  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  two  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  The  bodies  of  eight  officers  and  ninety-eight  men  were 
interred, — ^four  men  having  escaped,  three  of  whom  reached  Tampa  Bay ;  tlie 
fourth  was  killed  the  day  after  the  battle. 

^  It  may  ba  proper  to  observe,  that  the  attack  was  not  made  from  a  ham- 
mock, but  in  a  thinly- wooded  country ;  the  Indians  being  concealed  by  palmetto 
and  grass,  which  has  since  been  burned. 
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*•  The  two  companies  were  Capt.  Fraser^i^  of  the  3d  artillery,  and  Capt 
Gardiner's,  of  the  2d  artillery.  ^  The  officers  were  Major  Dade,  of  the  4th 
in^try,  Capts.  FVazer  and  Gardiner,  second  Lieutenant  Basinger,  brevet  second 
Lieut  jR.  Hendersofu  Mudge  [late  of  Boston]  and  Keais,  of  the  artillery,  and 
Dr.  /.  &  GaUhu''  ""«    •■  j 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  report  with  the  official  account  before 
ffiven,  of  Captain  BelUm,  nearly  every  thing  concerning  this  signally  great 
disaster  is  learned ;  but  from  the  report  of  the  three  men  that  had  the  singular 
fortune  to  escape,  many  incidents  have,  fipom  time  to  time,  been  gathered,  and 
communicated  through  the  newspapers.  In  fact,  until  the  late  visit  to  the 
battle-ground,  no  other  ac4;ount,  but  such  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  three 
poor  half-murdered  soldiers,  c(ndd  be  obtained ;  and  yet  it  appears  that  they 
gave  the  facts  as  they  really  were.  They  all  came  in  separately,  sorely 
wounded,— one  of  them  with  no  less  than  eight  wounds.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  dead,  and  was  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  heap  of  the  slain,  about  which  a 
dance  was  held  by  the  Indians,  before  leaving  the  ground.  This  man  crawled 
away  in  the  following  night,  and  thus  effected  his  escape. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Cf  the  principal  ckirfs  and  war  leaders  qf  the  SeminoUs — Osckola — MiCAifOPr — 
Jumper — Massacre  of  General  Thompson  and  others  at  Fort  King — Battle  of 
THE  OuiTHLEcoocHS — Flglu  near  Wetumka — Great  distress  of  the  courary — JJction 
of  Confess  upon  it — Battu  at  Musquito — Many  Creeks  join  the  Seminoles — Fight 
on  the  auanee  River. 

There  has  been  occasion  already  pretty  fiitly  to  sketch  ue  character  of  the 
chief  generallv  called  Pot^eU  by  the  whites,  but  whose  real  name  is  Osceola, 
or  OseoUu  This  chief  has  shown  himself  to  be,  thus  far,  equal  to  the  desperate 
cause  in  which  he  is*  engaged.  We,  at  a  distance  from  the  Indians,  marvel 
that  they  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  to  wage  a  war  is  only  to 
hasten  their  ruin ;  but,  when  we  thus  reflect,  we  do  not  consider  the  scanty 
information  which  the  Indians  have  of  the  real  strength  of  the  whites.  Our 
means  of  getting  i  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  is  incalculably  greater  than  theirs 
is  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  us.    They  cannot  read,  neither  can  they  converse 

I  or  but  very  ffew  of  them)  with  intelligent  white  men ;  therefore,  that  they 
:now  much  less  of  us  than  we  do  of  them,  must  be  very  apparent  They 
know  nothing  of  geography.  If  an  Indian,  m  the  mterior  of  Florida,  should 
be  told  that  New  En^and  was  a  great  place,  without  considerable  trouble  he 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  whetner  it  were  a  great  town,  as  large  as  a 
village  of  50  wigwams  in  his  own  country,  or  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Florida. 
We  Team  every  thbg  of  this  nature  by  comparison  ;  and  how  shall  the  Indian 
comprehend  our  terms,  but  by  comparing  them  with  his  own  ?  Hence  it  is 
owing,  mainly,  to  the  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  Indians  of  our  actual  con- 
dition, that  induces  them  to  hazard  a  war  with  us.  I  know,  fix>m  the  best 
authority,  that  the  western  Indians,  previous  to  Blocft  Hauif^s  war,  were  gen- 
erally of  the  opinion  that  they  were  fhr  more  numerous  than  thQ  whites ;  and 
when  a  trader  told  them  they  certainly  were  not,  they  laughed  at  him  with 
scomfbl  gestures.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  Florida  Indians  any 
better  informed ;  and,  besides,  they  are  cheated  and  baffled  so  often  by  knaves 
who  go  among  them  for  that  purpose,  that  they  imagine  all  the  whites  to  be 
of  the  same  character,  and  they  cannot  tell  whether  a  talk  really  comes  from 
their  great  father,  the  president,  or  whether  some  impostor  be  cheating  them 
with  one  of  his  own,  to  get  their  lands  for  his  particiuar  benefit 

With  this  view  of  the  case  before  us,  it  will  not  appear  altogether  anac- 
"^ountable  that  a  daring  chie(  like  Osceola,  should  enga|^  in  a  war.  He  is  said 
not  to  be  a  chief  by  buth,  but  has  raised  himself  by  his  courage  and  peculiar 
abilities  to  that  station.    His  ftther  is  said  to  have  been  an  Englishman,  ani 
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his  mother  a  Creek  womaiu  He  belongs  to  the  Red  Stick  tribe.  la  peraton 
he  is  slender,  but  well  formed,  muscular,  and  ca|>able  of  eoduring  great 
fiitigue;  is  an  excellent  tactician,  and  an  admirer  of  order  and  discipline.  He 
would  frequently  practise  military  manoBUvres  with  the  whites,  and  none  of 
them,  it  was  observed,  could  excel  him.  His  complexion  is  rather  light,  deep 
restless  eyes,  clear  and  shrill  voice,  and  not  more  than  about  35.^ears  of  age. 
He  is  said  to  have  conducted  in  person  every  important  action  trom  the  time 
of  Warren^i  defeat  to  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlecoochee.  General  Thompson 
imprisoned  him,  as  we  have  before  relat^  because  he  would  not  ackiM>wl- 
edge  his  authority,  and  for  asserting  that  the  country  was  the  Indians',  ^  that 
they  wanted  no  agent,  and  that  he  had  better  take  care  of  himself." 

Of  old  Micanopy  as  well  as  Osceola  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak. 
He  was  said  to  have  joined  the  latter  with  500  men :  he  is  a  short,  thick-set. 
''ugly-looking  Indian,  and  much  given  to  intoxication."  Jumper  is  Mkano- 
py*^  chief  counsellor,  and  a  warrior  of  ^eat  perseverance,  activity,  and 
courage.  We  shall  now  take  up  the  narrative  of  events  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  and  the  next  of  importance  was  the  massacre  near  Camp  King, 
which  happened  on  the  same  day,  but  at  a  later  hour  than  the  destruction  of 
the  detachment  under  Major  Dade, 

Osceola,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  roughly  treated  at  this  place,  not 
many  months  before,  and  had  been  by  coercion  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Mr.  Agent  Thompson,  about  a  removal,  &c  He  was  known 
afterwards  to  declare  that  Thompson  should  pay  with  his  life  for  his  conduct 
Accordingly,  with  a  small  band  of  warriors,  at  noon  day,  on  the  28  of  Decem- 
ber, he  approached  Camp  King  for  this  avowed  purpose.  Thompson  resided 
here,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States'  government,  as  agent  (or 
the  removal  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  other  afairs  concerning  them.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  consequence,  and  had  formerly,  it  is  believed, 
been  a  member  of  congress.  Whether  it  was  his  usual  custom  to  dine  out 
of  the  fort,  we  are  not  mformed,  but  on  this  fatal  day,  it  seems,  he,  with  nine 
other  gentlemen,  met  at  the  store  house  of  Mr.  Rogers,  which  was  but  250 
yards  from  the  fort,  and  while  seated  at  dinner  there,  they  were  attacked  by 
Osceola;  and  what  was  remarked,  at  the  time,  as  very  singular,  was,  ihix 
those  people  should  be  beset  and  slain,  and  all  scalped,  within  reach  of  two 
six-pound  cannon  then  moimted  upon  the  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  with  50 
men ;  but  such  are  the  facts  upon  record. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  the  first  intimation  of 
the  presence  of  Indians  was  a  volley  o^  as  was  judged,  100  guns.  The  door 
of  the  house  being  open,  nothing  prevented  the  deadly  aim  of  the  foe,  who, 
after  the  first  discharge,  rushed  upon  the  house  with  savage  fury.  Those 
who  were  not  killed  jumped  out  of  the  windows,  on  each  side,  and  fled;  five, 
who  ran  to  the  fort,  escaped ;  the  others,  in  nmning  for  a  hammock  near  b^, 
were  shot  down.  The  negro  woman,  a  cook,  ran  behind  the  counter  and  hid 
behind  a  barrel.  Osceola,  ut  the  bead  of  his  warriors,  rushed  into  the  house, 
but  did  not  discover  her,  and  immediately  left  it  The  names  of  the  five  that 
were  killed,  were,  Creneral  Thompson,  Lieutenant  Constantine  Smith,  Erastus 
Rogers,  sutler,  a  Mr.  Suggs  and  KtzUr.  Fifteen  bullets  were  found  to  have 
been  shot  through  General  Tliompson,  and  16  through  Mr.  Rogers.  Their 
heads  were  scalped  all  over,  as  &r  as  the  hair  extended. 

Bloody  events  now  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  We  have 
seen  that  upon  the  same  day  happened  the  two  massacres  last  related,  and 
scarcely  had  the  news  of  them  ceased  vibrating  on  the  ear,  when  the  batde  of 
the  Ouithlecoochee  was  announci'd.  The  movements  of  General  Clinch,  in  the 
very  end  of  the  year  1835,  brought  about  this  event,  which  will  presently  be 
detailed  in  his  own  words.  He  was  lying  in  garrison  at  Fort  Drane,  a 
stockade  about  30  miles  from  Camp  Kinff.  He  Imd  here  a  plantation,  upon 
which  was  a  large  crop  of  com ;  this  he  liberally  dealt  out  to  the  soldiers ; 
other  supplies  having  failed.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Coil,  an  expedition 
was  immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indians. 

As  the  narrative  of  every  transaction  is  of  increased  importance  and  value, 
ill  proportion  to  the  means  of  knowledge  and  veracity  of  die  narrator,  we  are 
always  led  to  a  desire  to  hear  the  history  of  such  transactions  from  the  very 
36 
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actors  in  them ;  because,  from  such  sources,  we  seldom  fail  of  arriving  at  the 
truth.  A  commander  or  leader  in  a  battle  or  expedition,  if  he  would  wish  to 
misrepresent  a  transaction,  would,  in  scarce  one  time  in  a  thousand,  dare  to 
do  so ;  because  all  his  followers,  or  at  least  all  those  wronged  by  a  false 
statement,  would  rise  in  evidence  against  him.  I  need  not,  however,  have 
prefaced  General  Cliivch's  official  account  of  the  Battle  of  Ouithlecoochee 
with  these  observations,  for,  from  the  very, face  of  it,  his  aim  at  the  strictest 
veracity  is  apparent  But  it  is  proper  that  we  know  how  to  value  the  real 
sources  of  history ;  it  was  to  this  end  that  the  above  observations  were  made. 
J  will  now  proceed  with  General  ClindCa  account  of  his  battle  with  Osceola, 

*^Htad  Quarters,  Territory  of  Florida,  Fort  Dram,  Jan.  4, 1836. 
**SiR — On  the  24  ultimo,  brigadier  Gen.  Call,  commanding  the  volunteers 
called  into  service  by  his  excellency,  G.  R.  Walker,  acting  governor  of  Flori- 
da, formed  a  junction  with  the  resular  troops  at  this  post,  and  informed  me 
that  his  command  had  been  raised  to  meet  the  crisis ;  that  most  of  their  terms 
of  service  would  expire  in  a  few  days,  which  made  it  necessary  to  act 
promptly.  Two  large  detachments  were  sent  out  on  the  15th  [Dec]  to 
scour  the  country  on  our  riffht  and  left  flank.  Lieut  Col.  Fanning,  with 
three  companies  from  Fort  King,  arrived  on  the  27th ;  and,  on  the  29th,  the 
detachment  having  returned,  the  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  composed 
of  the  1st  and  2d  regiments,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  CalU  and  a  battalion 
of  regular  troops  commanded  by  Lieut  CoL  Fanning,  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  a  pomt  on  the  Ouithlecooche  river,  which  was  represented  by  our 

glides  as  being  a  good  ford.  About  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3l8t  [of 
ec]  after  leaving  all  our  baggage,  provisions,  &c.,  protected  by  a  guard 
commanded  by  Lieut  Dancy,  we  pushed  on  with  a  view  of  carrying  the  ford, 
and  of  surprismg  the  main  oody  of  the  Indians,  supposed  to  be  concentrated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river ;  but  on  reaching  it,  about  day-light,  we  found, 
instead  of  a  good  ford,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  no  means  of  crossing, 
except  in  an  old  and  damaged  canoe.  Lieut  Col.  Fanning',  however,  soon 
succeeded  in  crossing ;  the  regular  troops  took  a  position  in  advance,  whilst 
Brig.  Gen.  Ccdl  was  actively  engaged  in  crossing  his  brigade,  and  in  having 
their  horses  swam  over  the  river.  But  before  one  half  had  crossed,  the  bat- 
talion of  regulars,  consisting  of  about  200  men,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  strongly  posted  in  the  swamp  and  scrub,  which  extended  from  the 
river.  This  little  band,  however,  aided  by  Col.  ffcuren,  Maj.  Cooper,  and 
Lieut  Yeoman,  with  27  volunteers,  met  the  attack  of  a  savage  enemy,  nearly 
three  times  their  number,  headed  by  the  chief  Oseola,  with  Spartan  valor. 
Irhe  action  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  troops  made  three 
brilliant  charges  into  the  swamp  and  scrub,  and  drove  the  enemy  in  eveij 
direction.  -Ajid  after  the  third  charge,  although  nearly  one  third  of  their 
number  had  been  cut  down,  they  were  found  sufficiently  firm  and  steady  to 
fortify  the  formation  of  a  new  line  of  battle,  which  gave  entire  protection  to 
the  flanks,  as  well  as  the  position  selected  for  recrossing  the  troops.  Brig. 
Gen.  CaH,  after  using  every  eflTort  to  induce  the  volunteers  remaining  on  the 
east  bank,  when  the  action  commenced,  to  cross  tlie  river,  and  in  arranging 
the  troops  still  remaining  on  that  bank,  crossed  over  and  rendered  important 
service  by  his  coolness  and  judgment  in  arranging  part  of  his  corps  on  the 
right  of  the  regulars,  which  gave  much  strength  and  security  to  that  flank. 
Col.  Fanning  displayed  the  greatest  firmness  throughout  the  action,  and 
added  much  to  tne  high  reputation  long  since  established.  Captains  Drane 
and  Mellon  exhibited  great  bravery  and  judgment,  and  likewise  added  to  the 
character  they  acquired  in  the  late  war.  Nor  was  Capt.  Gates  wanting  in 
firmness.  Capt  fVm.  M.  Graham,  4th  infantrj",  was  fearlessly  brave,  and 
nlthuugh  very  severely  wounded  early  in  the  engagement,  continued  to  head 
bis  company  in  the  most  gtillant  manner,  until  he  received  another  severe 
wound,  when  he  was  taken  from  the  field.  His  brother,  Liegt  Campbell  GrO' 
ham,  commanding  the  adjacent  company,  was  likewise  severely  wounded 
early  in  the  fight,  but  continued  with  his  men  until  another  wound  forced 
him,  from  loss  of  blood,  to  retire  fix)m  the  field.  Lieut  MaiUand,  who  com* 
manded  a  company,  contributed  much,  by  his  gallantry,  to  encourage  his  men. 
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Lieuts.  Takoij  Capron^  John  Qrahcan^  i2u^y,  (who  was  wounded  early  in  the 
action,)  and  Brooks^  all  displayed  good  courage  and  coolness  throughout  the 
action.  When  almost  every  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  exhibited 
such  firmness,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  between  them ;  but 
the  commanding-general  cannot  withhold  his  high  approbation  of  judgment 
and  courage  displayed  hj  sergeant  Johnson  of  U  company,  third  artillery,  on 
whom  the  conmiand  of  the  company  devolved,  after  Xdeut  Graham  was 
removed  from  the  field ;  and  who,  although  severely  wounded,  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  company  till  the  action  was  over.  Also  of  sergeants  KenUnt 
and  LoJUm,  and  corporal  Pagdj  4th  infantry.  Sergeants  Scoffipd  and  Potter 
D  conopanjr,  2d  artillery ;  sergeant  SmUhy  C  company,  first  artillery,  and  cor 
poral  dhapmy  C  company,  Sd  artillery.  Colonel  Jokn  Warner^  commandanr 
Ist  regiment  volunteers,  Maj.  Cooper,  and  Lieut  Yeoman  of  same  corps,  whc 
had  formed  on  the  left  flank,  were  all  severely  wounded,  while  leading  theii 
little  band  to  the  charge,  and  all  behaved  with  great  brav^fy,  as  well  as 
adjutant  Phillies.  Lieut.  Col.  Mitl$  displayed  great  coolness  and  judgment 
during  the  action,  and  in  recrossing  the  river  with  his  conunand.  Lieuts. 
Stewmi  and  Hunter  of  the  2d  regiment,  with  a  few  men  of  that  regiment,  were 
judiciously  posted  on  the  right,  and,  from  tlieur  reputation  for  firmness,  would 
have  given  a  good  account  of  the  enemy,  had  he  made  his  appearance  in  that 
quarter.  Col.  Parkilt,  of  the  F.  volunteers,  who  performea  the  duties  of 
adjutant^general,  displayed  much  military  skill  and  the  utmost  coolness  and 
courage  throughout  the  whole  action ;  and  his  services  were  of  the  first 
importance.  Col.  Reid,  inspector-ffeneral,  displayed  much  firmness,  but  he 
had  his  horse  shot,  and  received  a  dight  wouna  early  in  the  enga^ment,  and 
was  sent  with  orders  to  the  volunteers.  My  volunteer  aid,  Maj.  LifUe,  and 
Maj.  Wetfordj  aid  to  Brig.  Gen.  Catty  were  near  me  throuffhout  the  action,  and 
displayed  the  most  intrepid  courage  and  coolness.  Col.  /.  IL  Mchdoah,  one 
of  my  aids,  and  Maj.  Gfomo/e,  aid  to  Gen.  Cattj  both  displayed  much  fimmess 
and  couru^,  and  were  actively  employed  on  the  left  flank.  I  also  feel  it  due 
to  Lieut.  GoL  BaUey,  Capt  Scott,  and  Lieut  Cuthbert,  to  say,  that,  although 
the  action  was  nearly  over  before  they  could  cross  the  river  with  a  few  of  the 
2d  regiment,  they  took  a  judicious  position,  and  showed  much  firmness. 
Capt  Ifyatt,  of  the  same  corps,  was  entirely  employed  in  erecting  a  tempora- 
ry bridge,  and  manifested  much  firmness.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the 
medical  department,  composed  of  Doctors  Wightman,  HasnUton,  Randotphy  and 
Bradon,  for  their  activity  and  attention  to  the  wounded. 

^  The  time  of  service  of  the  volunteers  having  expired,  and  most  of  them 
havinff  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  remain  longer  in  the  service,  it  was 
considered  best,  after  removing  the  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  to 
return  to  this  poet,  which  we  reached  on  the  2d  mstant,  without  the  leaxt 
interruption,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  volunteers  from  Middle  Florida 
took  up  the  line  of  March  for  Talbihassee ;  and  this  morning  those  from  East 
Florida  proceeded  to  their  respective  homes,  leaving  me  a  very  few  men  to 
guard  this  extensive  fi'ontier.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  there  has  been 
a  great  defection  among  the  Florida  Indians,  and  that  a  great  many  Creeks 
have  united  with  them ;  consequently  it  will  require  a  strong  force  to  put 
them  down. 

**I  also  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  respective  regiments  and  corps.  I  am,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  most 
obedient, 

D.  L.  Clinch, 
Brevet  B,  General  U,  S.  Armyy  Commanding, 

**  R.  Jones,  Ae^'xUoiU' General  U.  S.  Army.^ 

^Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlecooche  on 
the  3l8t  day  of  December,  1835. — C  company,  1st  artillery,  Capt  GaUs  com- 
manding—one artificer  killed ;  1  corporal  and  3  privates  wounded.  D  com- 
pany, 2d  artillery,  Capt  G.  jDrane  commanding — 1  private  killed ;  1  second 
Lieut,  1  corporal,  and  12  privates  wounded.  F  company,  2d  artillery,  bt 
Capt  JlleQon  commanding — 1  artificer  killed.  C  company,  3d  artillery,  ist 
Lieut  MaUland  conunanding — 1  artificer  killed,  and  7  privates  wounded.    H 
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oonipany,  3d  aitiUery,  lit  Lieut  C.  CSraham  coronMnding — ^1  private  killed 
1  first  Laeva^  1  sergeant,  2  corporalB,  and  12  privates  wouiMled. 

<*  Total— 4  killed,  and  52  wounded."  How  uiany  of  the  wouKled  died 
alter  tbe  return  was  made  out,  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  no  doubt  many  did,  as 
is  always  the  case,  Tbe  loss  of  tbe  Indians  is,  as  usual  on  sucb  oerasiona, 
variously  eetimated.  Some  friendly  Indians  wbo  came  mto  Tallabaseee,  said 
that  Chceola  lost  104  men,  and  was  bimself  twice  wounded  dunnf  the  battle. 

Tbere  were  witb  General  Clinch,  as  guides  in  his  expedition,  three  or  four 
Indians  of  tbe  white  party,  relatives  of  the  chief^  CkarU$  OmaUdOj  wbo  doubt- 
less rendered  eminent  service. 

Oiceola  was  observed  foremost  of  all  his  men  in  this  battle,  and  was  well 
known  to  General  Clinch  and  many  of  bis  men.  Be  wore  a  red  belt,  and 
three  long  feathers.  Having  taken  bis  stand  behind  a  tree,  be  would  step 
lioldly  out,  level  his  rifle,  and  bring  down  a  man  at  every  fire ;  nor  was  be 
dislodged  until  several  volleys  from  whole  platoons  bad  been  fired  upon  biro. 
The  tree  behind  which  he  stood  was  literally  cut  to  nieces.  It  is  ahnoet  a 
wonder  that  he  had  not  now  fulfilled  the  measive  or  his  threat  made  on  a 
former  occasion,  which  was  to  kill  General  ClinA,  He  probably  tried  bis 
best  to  do  it,  for  the  general  received  several  shots  through  his  clothes. 
General  Tkomp$ony  ChaktM  Omathla,  and  General  CHnth  were  the  three  per- 
sons he  had  declared  vengeance  against 

An  oflicer  in  General  ClincKa  army  wrote  the  next  da^^  after  the  battle,  to 
a  friend  in  Washington,  **You  will  see  fix>m  Gen.  Clinches  ofiicial  letter, 
giving  an  account  of  the  batde,  that  he  says  nothing  of  himself.  I  was  in  this 
battle,  and  allow  me  to  say  to  you  respecting  him,  what  I  saw  and  know  to  be 
true.  Throughout  the  engagement  ne  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  His 
horse  was  shot  under  him  in  two  places,  neck  and  hip.  A  ball  passed  tluougb 
his  cap,  entering  the  front,  and  passing  out  at  the  back  part  or  tbe  top.  An- 
other ball  passed  through  tbe  sleeve  of  tbe  brkile-arm  of  bis  coat  This  was 
my  first  battle,  and  I  may  not  be  the  best  judge,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  ever  displayed  more  intrepid  courage  than  Gen.  Clinch  did  on  this 
occaskin.  At  one  moment  a  little  confusion  occurred  among  the  troops^  in 
conseouence  of  some  soldiers  giving  the  word  ** Retire.'^  The  general 
immediately  threw  himself  in  fiont  of  the  men,  and  his  horse  staggertnc 
under  him,  he  dismounted,  advanced  to  the  front,  and,  amidst  a  shower  of 
bullets  from  the  Indians,  said,  that  before  he  would  show  bis  back  to  the 
enemy,  he  would  die  upon  the  field.  The  high  and  chivalric  bearing  of  the 
general  kindled  among  the  men  an  enthusiasm,  which,  I  believe,  was  never 
surpassed.  A  gallant  charge  followed,  which  routed  and  drove  the  enemy 
firom  the  fie]d,  and  they  did  not  again  show  themselves.  We  kept  the  field 
about  three  hours^  and  then  recroised  the  river  in  good  order,  and  without 
disturbance.** 

The  next  events  which  occurred  were  not  of  so  much  moment  as  those 
immediately  preceding  them  ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  notice  all,  which  we  will 
do  in  the  order  of  time. 

On  the  12  January,  *^  Col.  Parishj  at  the  head  of  200  mounted  volunteers, 
composed  of  the  companies  of  Capt  MsUm,  BeXUmy,  and  CoBioell,  had  a  sharp 
encounter  with  a  large  body  of  Indians  near  Wetumka,  in  Middle  Florida. 
The  attack  commenced  with  the  advanced  guard  under  Capt  J9etfamy,  who 
had  been  allowed  by  the  enemy  to  pass  their  main  body.  Col.  Pariah  imme- 
diately hastened  forward  to  hfs  support,  when  suddenly  he  was  attacked  on 
both  flanks  by  the  enemy  in  ambush.  The  volunteers  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  charge  on  horseback ;  they  were  then  dismounted  and  foimed  in 
admu*able  order.  They  then  charged  the  enemy  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
veterans.  In  the  mean  time,  Capt  Bellamy,  bavi^  routed  the  attacking  party 
opposed  to  him,  fbll  back  on  the  main  body.  The  enemy  were  soon  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  a  thicket  By  this  time,  night  coming  on,  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  follow  them,  where  the  localities  of  the  place  and  tbe  darkness 
would  have  given  them  great  advantages.  Our  men  rested  on  their  arms  in 
the  open  pine  woods,  prepared  to  renew  the  action  at  day-light;  but  during 
the  night  the  savages  effected  their  retreat  Their  loss  must  have  been  coo- 
siderable,  as  six  dead  bodies  were  c<»unted  in  one  part  of  the  field  of  batde. 
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Two  days  after,  CoL  Pan$h  marched  for  Fort  King,  and  arr»red  there  in 
safety.  He  then  proceeded  to  PawdPs  [OsceMa]  town,  and  destroyed  it 
The  volunteers  then  returned  to  Fort  Drane." 

The  best  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  distress  of  the  people  of  Florida  at 
this  period,  from  the  sufferers  themselves,  or  those  momentarily  expecting  to 
become  such.  On  the  16  January,  a  newspaper  published  at  Tallahassee 
contained  as  follows: — ^^ Since  the  engagement  on  the  Wythlacoochee,  no 
intellitfence  has  been  had  of  the  main  u>ay  of  the  Indians.  The  situation  of 
the  inhabitants  east  of  the  St.  John's  and  south  of  St.  Augustine,  is  trul> 
deplorable.  New  Smyrna  has  been  burnt,  and  all  the  fine  plantations  in  that  . 
neighborhood  are  broken  up.  Many  of  the  nefroea  have  been  carried  ofi^  or 
have  joined  the  savages.  The  Indians  are  dispersed  in  small  parties,  and 
when  pursued  they  toke  refuge  in  the  thickets,  which  abound  every  where, 
and  fignt  with  desperation,  until  they  are  dead,  no  matter  by  what  numbers 
they  are  assailed.  It  is  literally  a  war  of  extermination,  and  no  hope  is 
entertained  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  but  b^r  the  most  vigorous  measures.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  number  of  the  enemy  is  daity  increasing  by  desperadoes 
fix>m  other  tribes,  and  abscondinff  slaves.  The  Mickasooky  tribe  is  considered 
the  leading  [onel  of  the  Semin<Hes.  They  have  always  been  noted  as  the 
most  ruthless  and  determined  of  the  savage  race.** 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  measure  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Floridians  was  yet  full,  at  this  date  of  our  history,  nor  even  at  the  very  writing 
hereof,  (20  July,)  although  the  whole  coast  from  St  Augustine  to  Cape  Florida 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since  the  11  Febru- 
ary. Nevertheless,  nothing  seems  yet  to  have  occurred  sufficiently  alarming 
to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.  But  on  the  90  January, 
Mr.  IVhiU^  in  the  house  of  representatives,  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

*<  Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States  be 
authorized  to  cause  rations  to  be  delivered  from  the  public  stores  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  bv  Indian 
depredations,  until  they  can  be  re-established  in  their  possessions,  and  enabled 
to  procure  provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  families." 

This  resolution,  after  some  debate,  was  passed,  and  became  a  law.  The 
notice  of  this  act  of  congress  is  in  anticipation  of  the  order  of  events ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  if  I  have  noticed  congress  a  little  prematurely,  they  have 
not  committed  the  hkefauU  in  noticing  the  affairs  of  Florida. 

Upon  the  17  January,  as  George  W.  Rockleff  and  /erry  Bower$j  pilots  in  the 
sloop  Pilot,  of  Mosquito,  were  proceeding  up  Halifax  River,  and  when  nearly 
opposite  Mr&  JkndenoftCB  plantation,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  about 
100  in  number,  as  they  iudged,  who  continued  their  fire  about  a  c|uarter  of  an 
hour.  They  overshot  the  men,  but  the  sail  and  rigging  of  their  vessel  was 
much  injured ;  30  bullets  havinff  passed  through  the  mainsail. 

The  next  day,  18  January,  Major  PtUman,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
independent  company,  styled  the  St  Augustine  Guards,  stationed  at  Mos- 
quito, proceeded  to  Mrs.  Andarmm^M  plantation,  at  a  place  called  Dun  Lawton, 
about  50  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  Halifax  River,  upon  discovery. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosquito  countiy  was  destroyed 
on  the  26  and  27  of  December,  as  we  have  before  related,  and  the  buildings 
of  Mrs.  .^tmferMm  were  at  that  time  burned.  While  there,  this  company,  com- 
posed of  the  generous  and  spirited  young  men  of  St  Augustine,  joined  by  a 
few  flrom  Mosquito,  making  about  40  men,  was  attacked  by  150  Indians,  as 
was  supposed.  Mr.  Geth  Andarmm  and  Mr.  Douglas  Dummii,  standing  on 
guard,  saw  two  Indians  approaching,  upon  whom  they  fired,  killing  one  and 
wounding  the  other.  DummU  ran  to  the  fallen  Indian,  and  as  he  was  stooping 
over  him,  received  a  wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  At  the  same  moment 
the  whole  body  of  the  Indians  ru^ed  out  of  a  scrub,  distant  a  little  more 
than  musket  shot,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon  Major  PvtmarCi  men, 
who,  from  behind  the  fragments  and  broken  walls  of  the  burnt  buildings 
gave  the  Indians  a  warm  reception ;  and  although  but  40  in  number,  having 
coverts  from  which  to  fight,  and  the  Indians  being  in  open  space,  they  kept 
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them  at  bay  for  about  an  hour  DiiriDg  this  time  but  one  bad  been  wounded. 
The  Indians  now  cbaraed  tbem  with  such  detennined  lury  upon  their  flanks, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  their  boats,  which  were  at  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  were  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  In  their 
hurry,  the  whites  rendered  all  their  guns,  but  one,  useless,  by  wetting  them, 
with  this  one,  however,  they  fired  as  oAen  as  possible,  and  pushed  off  with 
energy ;  but  the  water  being  shallow  for  a  great  distance,  tney  were  in  the 
most  miminent  danger  of  being  boarded  by  the  numerous  Indians ;  in  such 
event,  every  man  must  have  perished  However,  they  escaped  with  19  badly 
wounded,  and  several  of  these  mortally.  One  boat  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  in  which  were  eight  or  ten  men,  who  all  jumped  overi)oard  and 
escaped,  except  one,  a  Mr.  Edward  ChnUd,  who  swam  to  Pelican  IsUnd,  and 
was  there  left ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  others  to  relieve  him,  they 
being  pursued  by  the  Indians  in  the  boat  which  they  had  just  taken.  He  was 
not  heard  of  afterwards,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  next  day 
in  endeavoring  to  swim  from  the  island.  A  Mr.  Mark$  swam  to  the  opposite 
beach,  and  escaped  to  Bulowville ;  the  others  were  taken  into  the  boats  again. 

Great  fears  having,  all  along,  been  entertained  that  the  Seminoles  would 
be  aided  by  the  Creeks,  it  is  now  confidently  affirmed  that  at  least  1000  of 
them  have  gone  down  into  Florida  for  that  end. 

About  the  20  January,  Captain  Hooder^  on  the  lower  Suane^  River,  finding 
the  opposite  side  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  crossed  over  with  nine  men  to 
attack  them.  As  they  landed,  two  of  his  men  were  shot  down ;  one  with 
nine  balls,  the  other  with  five.  With  his  remaining  men  he  charged  the 
Indians  with  great  boldness.  In  the  mean  time  his  boat  got  adrift,  and  no 
other  alternative  was  left  but  victory  or  death.  After  a  close  and  deadly  con- 
test of  some  minutes,  the  Indians  were  routed  wkh  aevere  loss. 


CHAPTER  XL 

CoseRESS  makes  an  appropriaUon  for  etarying  on  ike  war — Remarks  in  the  Senate 
of  ike  United  States  on  tke  war  witk  tke  Seminoles^Debate  in  tke  kouse  of  repre- 
sentatives  on  the  bill  for  tke  relief  of  tke  inhabitants  of  Florida — Attack  on  some 
Creeks  at  Bryant* s  Ferry — General  Gaines* s  campaign  in  Florida — Fights  tke 
Indians  on  the  Ouitklaeoockee — His  conference  with  Osceola — Resigns  his  com- 
mand^ and  leaves  the  country — Captain  Allison's  skirmish — The  chief  Ouchee 
BiLLT  kiUed — Siege  of  Camp  McLemore — Great  sufferings  of  its  garrison — Deliv- 
ered by  Captain  Read — Tke  ckief  Mad  Wolf  slain. 

TowARns  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  notice  was  taken  of  the  delay 
111  congress,  and  by  the  executive  of  the  nation,  to  agitate  the  subject  of  this 
war.  At  length  Mr.  fVthster  of  the  senate,  from  the  committee  on  finance, 
reported,  without  amendment,  a  bill  making  fiirther  appropriation  for  sup- 
pressing hostilities  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  asked  for  its  immediate 
consideration,  as  the  state  of  the  country  required  its  passage  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  500,000  dollars,  and  the  bill 
was  passed  after  some  explanatory  remarks ;  which  remarks,  as  they  not  only 
set  the  affairs  of  the  war  forth  as  they  were  known  in  Washington  at  that 
period,  but  discover  to  us  somethmg  by  which  we  can  judge  who  has  been  in 
fault  there,  shall  here  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

<*  Mr.  Clay  said  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  communications  firom  the 
departments  read,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  gave  any  account  of  the 
causes  of  this  war.  No  doubt,  he  said,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes, 
it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  itself  by  all  the  possible  means 
within  our  power.  But  it  was  a  condition,  altogether  without  precedent,  in 
which  the  country  was  now  placed.  A  war  was  raging  with  the  most  ran- 
corous violence  within  our  borders;  congress  had  b^n  in  session  neariy 
two  months,  during  which  time  this  conflict  was  raging ;  yet  of  the  causes  of 
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the  war,  how  it  was  produced,  if  the  fault  was  on  one  side  or  on  both  sides, 
in  shorty  what  had  lighted  up  the  torch,  congress  was  altogether  uninformed, 
and  no  inquiry  on  the  subject  had  been  niade  by  either  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. He  should  be  glad,  he  said,  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
finance,  or  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affiurs,  or  any  one  else,  would  tell  him 
how  this  war  had  burst  forth,  and  what  were  its  causes,  and  to  whom  the 
blame  of  it  was  to  be  charged. 

^  Mr.  fFehsUr  replied,  tlmt  he  could  not  give  any  answer  to  the  senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  was  as  much  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him,  as  to  any  one, 
that  no  official  communication  hai  ^  hi  made  to  congress  of  the  causes  of 
the  war.  All  he  knew  on  the  stniect  he  had  gathered  firom  the  gazettes. 
The  communications  fit>m  the  departments  spoke  of  the  war,  as  a  war  mow- 
ing out  of  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the  gOTemment  of  the  U. 
States,  and  ^ve  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  quarrel 
with  the  citizens.  It  probably  grew  out  of  the  attempts  to  remove  tliese 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississippu  According  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  country 
between  Tallahassee  and  St  Augustine  was  overrun  by  hostile  Indians,  and 
the  communication  between  those  places  was  interrupted.  The  view  taken 
by  the  gentleman  fit>m  Kentucky  was  undoubtedly  the  tnie  one.  But  the 
war  rages,  the  enemy  is  in  force,  and  the  accounts  of  their  ravages  are  dis- 
astrous. The  executive  government  has  asked  for  the  means  of  suppressing 
these  hostilities,  and  it  was  entirely  proper  that  the  bill  should  pass. 

^  Mr.  ffkiU  expressed  bis  recret  that  he  could  add  nothing  to  the  informa- 
tion given  on  this  subject  He  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  if  it 
commenced  in  any  local  quarrel  or  not  It  was  the  object  of  the  government 
to  remove  these  Indians  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  difficulty  had  arisen  out  of  this  measure.  He  had,  however, 
no  information,  which  was  not  in  the  possession  of  every  other  senator.  He 
was  for  the  bill. 

*^  Mr.  Benton  said  he  was  also  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Some 
years  ago,  he  said,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs.  At 
that  thne  these  Indians  in  Florida  were  in  a  state  of  starvation  ;  they  would 
not  work,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  fed  by  the  U.  States,  or 
they  must  subsist  on  the  plunder  of  our  citizens.  These  Indians  are  a  very 
bad  tribe,  as  their  very  name  signifies,  the  word  Seminole^  in  Indian,  being, 
*  teild  runaway  Indians.*  They  were  therefore  considered  a  bad  race.  It  was 
obviously  the  best  policy  to  remove  these  Indians  to  a  place  where  they  would 
be  able  to  obtain  plenty." 

When  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Florida  was  before 
the  house  of  representatives,  which  was  noticed  in  our  last  chapter,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  debate  arose  upon  it,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader,  for 
the  same  reasons  which  caused  the  renuurks  in  the  senate  to  be  given  above. 

^'The  resolution  having  been  twice  read,  the  house,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
FFhUey  agreed  to  consider  it  now. 

**  Ml*.  7r.  said  that  he  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  house  further  than 
to  say,  that  in  East  Florida,  five  hundred  families  were  driven  6rom  their 
homes,  and  had  had  their  possessions  destroyed  in  the  progress  of  a  war, 
which  had  commenced  in  consequence  of  relations  between  the  Indians  and 
this  government,  and  with  which  the  sufiering  inhabitants  of  that  country 
have  nad  nothing  to  do. 

<*  Appropriations  had  frequently  been  made  to  succx)r  Indians  when  in  cir- 
cumstances of  distress,  and  he  hoped  that  no  member  of  the  house  would 
»bject  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  for  the  succor  of  our  own  citizens. 

"Mr.  Granger  of  New  York  rose  and  said, — ^Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  little 
observation  I  nave  had  of  men  and  things,  I  have  learned  that  precedent  is 
often  used  to  restrain  our  generous  impu&es,  but  seldom  to  impel  us  to  gen- 
erous action.  In  the  little  time  I  have  been  here,  I  have  not  been  so  much 
gratified  with  any  thing  that  has  occurred,  as  I  have  at  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  this  house  has  stepped  forward  to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  tlie 
war  in  Florida.  Whilst  we  have  been  without  any  official  information  from 
the  executive  department  of  ffovemment — whilst  the  newspapers  have  been 
iiscuflsing  the  question,  ndiether  censure  should  rest  upon  one  of  the  depart 
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mentii,  or  upoo  the  commandiog  officer  in  Florida,  this  houfo  and  the  other 
brmich  of  the  legblaturo  have  stepped  forward  to  auacain  thia  war,  although 
no  requisition  haa  been  made  by  tbe  chief  magiatrate  of  the  nation.  Sir  1 
rejoice  that  they  have  done  so. 

^Mr.  Cambrdeng  rose  to  ezplauii  and  Mr.  Qrangmt  yielded  the  floor. 

**  Mr.  Ccamitrekng  said,  that  great  injustioe  had  Men  done  in  the  newspapers 
to  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  departments.  The  committee  of  ways  and 
means  had  been  Airnished  with  the  first  communication  on  which  ibnty  acted 
by  the  secretary  of  war.  They  next  day  received  a  second  communication 
with  all  the  documenfis  relating  to  the  Indian  war,  and  which  contained  all 
the  information  that  was  requisite.  The  documents  had  not  gone  forth  to  the 
public^wbich  was  an  extraordinanr  circumstance.  They  certainly  were  sent 
by  the  committee  to  this  house,  and  oiuj^t  to  have  accompanied  the  bill  and 
been  printed  and  sent  to  the  senate,  Irthey  had,  the  erroneous  impression  as 
to  the  reraiasness  of  the  department,  or  the  executive^,  would  not  have  ^;one 
into  the  newspapers.  It  was  not  the  fiiult  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  that  tliis  had  not  been  done. 

"  Mr.  Granger  resumed.  If  the  gentleman  had  listened  to  me  a  litde  longer, 
he  would  have  discovered  that  I  intended  no  censure  on  the  executive ;  but  as 
he  has  choeen  to  challenge  me  to  speak,  I  do  say  that  the  history  of  this  nation 
can  present  nothing  like  the  silence  which  has  existed  on  this  subject  I  do 
say  that  whilst  this  hall  has  been  ringing  with  plaudits  upon  one  aidnunistra- 
tjon,  and  whilst  we  have  been  called  upon  day  after  day  to  hunt  up  the 
bones  of  dead  quarrels  here — whilst  vour  settlements  have  been  laid  waste 
and  desolate,  no  communication  has  been  made  to  this  house  as  a  branch  of 
the  government.  Whatever  inibrmation  you  have,  even  upon  the  gentleman's 
own  showinff,  is  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

''Mr.  Cambrdeng.    That  letter  contained  afl  that  was  necessary. 

''Mr.  Grrofigcr  continued :  Sir,  I  repeat  that^  with  a  war  known  to  exist  in 
this  country,  we  have  been  occupied  in  huntmg  up  the  possibilitv,  not  only 
of  a  war  which  might  take  place  hereafter  with  a  foreign  nation,  but  also  to 
discover  whether  a  war  was  last  year  likely  to  have  existed* 

"  We  have  war  enough  upon  our  hands  to  take  care  of.  The  war-cry  is  up 
hi  the  woods ;  tbe  tomahawk  glitters  in  the  sunbeam ;  the  scalping-knife  is 
urged  to  its  cruel  duty ;  the  flower  of  your  chivalij  is  strewed  along  the  plain, 
and  yet  every  department  of  this  administration  is  as  dumb  as  the  bleeding 
victims  of  this  inglorious  contest. 

"In  legislating  fbr  a  sufiering  people,  I  want  no  precedent  but  that  which 
my  Creator  has  implanted  in  my  boeom.  I  do  not  oelieve  that  we  suuid  here 
with  the  svmpathies  of  our  nature  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
oath  which  we  have  taken ;  I  do  not  believe  that  our  duty  requires  that  we 
should  be  thus  chilled  and  frozen.  I  believe  that  the  existence  of  this  govern- 
ment depends  upon  its  extending  its  fostering  hand  to  the  unfortunate  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution.  Especially  should 
this  be  the  case,  where  the  sufierers  reside  within  a  territory,  and  have  no 
state  government  to  which  thev  can  look  for  succor. 

"  Such  is  the  true  course  to  be  pursued  in  this  nation ;  and  then  our  people 
will  feel  that  they  are  indeed  members  of  one  common  &iniW,  ana  that, 
whilst  they  bear  equal  burdens,  they  are  the  equal  recipients  of  the  bounty 
and  protection  of  the  government 

"On  motk>n  of  Mr.  TfkUe^  the  resolution  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed." 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  recital  of  warlike  operations.  About  the 
middle  of  January,  great  alarm  spread  through  the  confines  of  Greorgia,  that 
the  Creek  Indians  were  imbodying  in  various  parts  of  their  country,  and  the 
utmost  consternation  prevailed.  On  the  23  January,  it  being  reported  at 
Columbus,  that  the  Indians  were  in  force  at  Bryant's  Ferry,  15  miles  below 
that  place,  a  company  of  whites,  consisting  of  about  20  or  90  men,  under 
Captain  Watson^  marched  down  upon  discovery.  They  discovered  30  or  40 
Indians,  some  of  whom  had  rifles,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  done, 
or  intended,  any  mischief  However,  the  whites  pursued  them,  and  pretty 
soon  a  firing  commenced,  and,  though  of  short  duration,  two  were  killed  on 
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each  side,  and  the  whites  were  driven  fVom  the  ground,  having  aevend  of 
their  number  wounded. 

The  next  operations  of  importance  were  those  between  the  forces  undei 
General  Games  and  OsceoUt,  and  upon  the  memorable  Ouithlecoochee.  €reu- 
end  {roinea  was  upon  a  tour  of  inspection  and  duty,  when  he  first  learned  that 
serious  disturbances  had  occinrred  between  the  whites  and  Seminoles.  This 
was  abont  the  15  January,  and  the  general  was  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  His 
previous  head-quarters  had  been  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee.  He  therefore 
called  on  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  to  have  a  body  of  volunteers  in  readiness 
for  military  service^  and  set  out  himself  immediately  for  the  scene  of  hostilities. 
At  Pensacola  he  found  some  vessels  of  war,  under  Commodores  Dallas  and 
Bolton,  and  Captara  f^ebb,  who  had  already  commenced  operations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tampa  Bay,  and  other  adjacent  inlets.  Colonel  Thtnggs  had 
oeen  ordered  to  receive  into  service  eight  companies  of  volunteers,  to  be  raised 
by  the  governor  of  J  Louisiana,  and  the  regular  force  at  Baton  Rouge,  New 
Orleans,  and  other  stations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  to 
bold  himself  in  readiness  for  a  movement  towards  Tampa.  Thb  force  con- 
sisted of  about  1100  men. 

That  no  time  should  be  lost,  Genera]  Croines  returned  immediately  to  New 
Orleans  (about  26  January),  and,  on  tlie  4  February,  was  under  way  again  for 
Florida,  with  his  forces  organized.  He  arrived  at  Tampa,  with  his  forces,  in 
three  steam-boats,  on  the  9th,  and,  on  the  13th  began  to  proceed  into  the  In- 
dian country.  His  first  movement  was  to  the  east,  on  the  Alafia  River,  having 
understood  there  had  been  a  fight  in  that  direction,  near  Fort  Brooke,  l>etween 
the  hostile  and  friendly  Indians ;  but  after  two  days,  no  enemy  being  discov- 
ered, the  line  of  march  was  altered  for  Fort  King.  General  Gaints*s  army  had 
but  ten  days'  rations ;  but,  by  advices,  he  was  assured  that  there  was  plenty  at 
Fort  King. 

On  the  20  February,  the  army  passed  Major  Dad^s  fatal  field,  on  which 
was  found  106  men,  all  of  whom  they  decently  interred.  All  the  officers  who 
fell  in  that  disastrous  fight  were  identified,  and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
every  man  was  accounted  for ;  but  what  struck  every  one  with  the  greatest 
surprise,  was,  that  the  dead  were  in  no  instance  pillaged ;  articles  the  most 
esteemed  by  savages  were  untouched ;  the  ofiicers'  bosom-pms  remained  in 
their  places ;  their  watches  were  found  in  their  pockets,  and  money,  in  silver 
and  gold,  was  lefl  to  decay  with  its  owner, — a  lesson  to  all  the  world — ^a  testi- 
mony that  the  Indians  are  not  fighting  for  plunder! — nay,  they  are  fighting 
fbr  their  rights,  their  country,  their  homes,  their  very  existence !  The  arms 
and  ammunition  were  all  that  had  been  taken,  except  the  uniform  coat  of 
Maior  I>cu2r. 

On  the  22  February,  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  King,  much  to  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  the  garrison,  which  it  had  been  reported  was  cut  off  by  the  Indians. 
Owing  to  the  country's  being  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  no  supplies  had 
arrived ;  and,  the  next  day,  a  troop  of  horse  was  despatched  to  Fort  Drane, 
(22  miles  north-west,)  in  hopes  to  obtain  further  supplies.  They  returned  the 
24,  but  with  only  seven  days'  additional  rations.  To  this  they  added  two  days' 
more  at  Fort  King.  The  general  scarcely  knew  what  course  next  to  take ;  but 
he  finally  concluded  to  move  down  the  Ouithlecoochee,  over  Greneral  Clinches 
battle-ground,  and  so  to  Tampa,  thinkhig  such  a  route  might  bring  him  in 
contact  with  the  main  body  of  tfaie  Indians.  Accordingly  the  army  moved,  on 
the  26th,  from  Fort  King,  and,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  27th,  arrived  at  General 
Clinches  crossing-place.  Here,  while  examining  and  soimding  the  river,  the 
Indians  fired  upon  them,  and  set  up  a  fierce  war-cry ;  but  their  numbers  wert 
not  sufficient  to  make  any  material  impression,  although  they  continued  the 
fight  fbr  about  half  an  hour.    The  whites  lost  one  killed,  and  eight  wounded. 

On  the  28th,  the  army,  having  resumed  its  march,  was  again  attacked,  about 
two  miles  from  its  former  position,  and  a  fire  was  kept  up  about  half  of  the 
day.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action,  Lieutenant  hardy  of  the  United 
States  drasoons,  fell,  mortally  wounded.  In  the  course  of  the  fight,  another 
was  killed,  and  two  wounded.  In  the  evening,  express  was  sent  to  Fort 
Orane,  with  directions  for  tlie  commanding  officer  to  march  down  with  a 
*>rce  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouithlecoochee,  and  thus  come  upon  tlir 
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rear  of  die  Indians ;  which  movement,  ihould  it  raceeed,  it  was  hoped,  would 
finish  the  war. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  no  Indians  were  to  be  seen ;  but  the  general  did 
not  relax  his  precautions.  A  party  was  preparing  timber  and  canoes  for  cross- 
ing the  river,  when,  about  9  o^clock,  they  were  sharply  fired  upon,  and,  at  the 
some  time,  rhe  encampment  was  attacked  upon  every  side,  but  that  towards 
the  river.  The  Indians  now  seemed  in  great  force,  (12  or  1500,  as  was  supposed,) 
having  been  collecting,  from  all  quarters,  since  the  fight  on  the  previous  day. 
They  continued  the  contest  two  hours,  in  which  time  one  man  was  killed  and 
33  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  the  general  himseIf,^Hi  rifle  ball  having 
passed  through  his  lower  lip,  knocked  out  one  tooth,  and  damaged  two  others. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  general  was  wounded,  his  companions  expressed 
much  regret ;  but  he  talked  of  it  as  a  matter  of  small  nooment ;  said  <*  it  was 
very  unkind  in  the  rascals  to  take  away  a  tooth  which  he  valued  so  highlv." 

On  reconnoitering  the  enemy's  ground,  after  he  had  fled,  CrotnetV  men  round 
one  of  their  dead,  which  had  been  dragged  a  condderable  distance  and  left 
unburied,  from  which  circumstance  they  conjectured  he  had  fled  in  haste. 
His  rifle  had  been  taken  awav,  but  he  was  found  to  be  well  provided  with 
ammunition,  having  plenty  of  powder  and  sixty  bullets.  The  place  of  this 
attack  Gcdnts  called  Camp  hard. 

The  flight  of  the  Indians  was  no  security  for  their  not  appearing  again ;  for, 
on  the  2d  of  March,  they  returned,  and  commenced  pouring  in  their  shot  upon 
the  whites,  which,  at  intervals,  they  continued  to  do  until  me  5th.  Meantime 
all  of  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they  began  the  slaughter  of  their 
horses  to  sustain  life,  fiut  it  is  said  that,  during  all  this  time,  no  one  was  heard 
to  murmur  or  complain. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th,  about  10  o'clock,  a  call  was  heard  from  the  woods, 
and  some  one  requested  a  parley.  On  the  officer  of  the  ffuard*s  demanding  what 
was  wanted,  it  was  answered  that  the  Indians  were  tired  of  fighting,  and  wished 
for  peace.  The  general  ordered  the  officer  of  the  guard  to  answer,  that  if  the  In- 
dians wished  to  treat,  to  send  a  messenger  the  next  morning,  with  a  white  flag, 
and  he  should  come  and  go  in  safety.  He  replied,  **  very  well,"  and  added  that 
^  he  desired  to  have  a  friendlv  talk,  and  to  shake  bands.''  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  about  300  Indians  filed  out  from  the  river,  and  took  a 
position  in  the  rear  of  the  whites,  about  500  vards  o£  They  expected  nothing 
now.  but  a  most  bloody  contest,  supposing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  to  be 
concealed  in  a  neighboring  hammock.  Both  parties  remained  a  short  time  in 
suspense,  each  doubting  what  the  other  would  do.  At  length,  one  or  two 
advanced  within  hailing  distance,  and,  being  joined  with  others,  repeated  what 
had  been  said  the  night  before.  The  general  now  sent  out  to  them  a  staff 
officer,  and  thev  told  him  they  did  not  wish  to  fight  any  more,  but  requested 
that  the  army  should  withdraw  from  the  Ouithlecoochee.  Osceola  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  deputation.  When  the  officer  who  had  met  the  Indians 
reported  this  talk  to  Gaines,  he  ordered  him  to  return  to  Osceokt,  and  to  inform 
him,  iu  the  plainest  terms,  that  they  would  be  subdued,  that  a  large  force  was 
on  the  way  into  their  country,  and  that,  unless  they  submitted,  every  Indian 
found  in  arms  would  be  shot  When  this  was  commimicated  to  the  Indians, 
they  said  they  would  go  and  hold  a  council,  and  would  meet  them  again  in  the 
afternoon.  The  meeting  in  the  aflemoon,  accordingly,  took  place,  and  the 
Indians  urged  what  they  had  said  in  the  morning,  and  added  that  they  had 
lost  many  of  their  men  by  death  and  wounds,  and  were  tired  of  the  war ;  but 
as  their  governor  (as  they  styled  Micanopy)  was  not  there,  they  must  first  con- 
sult him,  and  asked  to  have  the  war  suspended  until  he  could  be  consulted. 
They  were  told  that  if  they  would  cease  from  acts  of  hostility,  go  south  of  the 
OuiUilacoochee,  and  attend  a  council  when  called  upon  by  the  United  States 
conmiissioners,  they  should  not  be  molested.  This  they  agreed  to,  and,  at  the 
same  moment.  General  Clinch  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  and 
they  all  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  probably  concluding  this  was  a 
stratagem  which  the  whites  had  prepared  to  cut  them  off.  Clinch  came  with 
500  men  and  supplies,  which  was  doubtless  more  agreeable  to  the  starving 
army,  than  even  a  treaty  with  OsctoUu 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Gen- 
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eral  Omna^9  army ;  for,  during  the  iotenriew  with  Oiceolay  he  asked  hew  they 
were  off  for  provisions,  and  when  they  told  him  they  had  enough,  he  shook  his 
head,  sayinff,  <*  It »  not  so ;  you  have  nothing  to  eat ;  but,  if  you  will  come  over 
the  river,  I  will  give  you  two  beeves,  and  some  brandy."  It  is  therefore 
surprising  that  he  should  have  been  now  asking  for  peace.  It  shows,  however, 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case ;  and,  although  he  was 
able  to  deal  with  General  Gamei^  he  early  knew  of  the  approach  of  Greneral 
C/tnM,  and  it  was,  probably,  on  his  gaining  that  knowledge,  that  he  concluded 
to  see  what  kind  of  tenns  could  be  got  of  the  whites,  as  the  affairs  of  war 
then  stood. 

Greneral  ChdneSf  having  transferred  his  command  to  General  CHneh,  left  for 
New  Orleans  about  the  9  March,  and  General  Clinch  proceeded  with  his 
united  forces  to  Fort  Drane.  A  negro  spy,  who  had  been  sent  amonff  the 
hostUe  Indians,  from  Camp  Izard,  soon  after  returned,  and  confirmed  the 
peaceable  intentions  of  the  chiefe:  they  told  him,  that  in  their  various  skir^ 
mishes  with  General  Gaines  on  the  Ouithlacooche  they  had  lost  30  men.  Of 
the  whites  but  5  were  killed,  and  60  wounded.  It  is  rather  uncommon  that 
there  should  be  so  great  a  disproportion  between  the  slain  of  the  parties,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Indians  almost  always  fought  ft-om  coverts. 

On  the  9  March,  Captain  Mison  of  the  Florida  volunteers  had  a  skirmish 
near  his  camp,  not  far  from  Fort  Brooke.  He  routed  the  Indians,  whom  he  , 
judged  to  be  a  thousand  strong,  and  took  considerable  plunder.  Hence,  not- 
witl^tandingthe  Indians  were  supposed  to  desire  peace,  skirmishes  continued. 
And  on  the  23  March,  a  company  of  volunteers  were  attacked  about  six  miles 
fi-om  Volusia,  in  which  the  whites  lost  three  men  killed,  and  six  woimded,  and 
the  Indians  five  or  six.  A mong  the  latter  was  their  chief,  called  Ouchu  Billy,  or 
Billy  Hicks.    He  was  found  the  dav  after  the  fig^t,  concealed  in  some  brush. 

About  the  5  April,  Major  McLenunrCj  by  order  of  General  ScoU^  took  a 
position  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  and  erected  a  block-house,  which  was  called 
Camp  McLemore.  Here,  about  40  men,  far  removed  into  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  countrv,  were  to  remain  until  relieved  by  the  General,  or  Major 
McLtmorty  who,  it  appears,  after  establishing  the  post,  immediately  left  it. 
This  small  force  seems  to  have  arrived  here  at  a  most  fortunate  time,  for  it 
was  four  days  before  they  were  discovered  by  the  Indians,  and  during  this 
period  they  had  completed  a  block-house  for  their  protection. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  this  little  company  of  men,  sent  here  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  should  be  left  without  the  means  of 
escape  in  extremity  of  circumstances,  and  no  way  kept  open  by  which  their 
situation  from  time  to  time  might  be  known ;  such,  however,  was  the  case,  and 
for  about  six  weeks  nothing  was  heard  of  them.  They  had  not  been  provide<l 
with  provisions  for  more  man  two  weeks,  and  it  was  the  generaHlmpression 
of  every  one  that  they  had  all  perished  by  famine  or  the  hands  of  the 
Indians. 

The  following  account  of  the  siege  of  Camp  McLemore  by  Dr.  Lawrtnct, 
surgeon  there  at  the  time,  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words: — **  We  bad  Just 
completed  building  the  block-house,  and  dug  out  a  ^ring  near  the  edge  of'^the 
fort,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April,  at  a  little  before  dawn  of  day, 
we  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  had  encompassed  us  on  three  sides,  and 
were  in  number  about  150  or  200.  The  engagement  lasted  one  hour  and 
three  quarters,  when  they  found  out.  to  their  sorrow,  that  our  reception  was 
not  only  too  warm,  but  that  they  had  ventured  too  near  us  without  due  reflec- 
tion. On  the  next  day,  we  had  one  man  killed  on  his  post  by  an  Indian  rifie. 
fired  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  On  the  15  April,  we  were  attacked 
by  a  body  of  the  savages  who  had  completely  surrounded  us,  and  whose  num- 
ber we  computed  at  4  to  500,  though  we  have  since  heard  that  Powdl  had 
1000  to  1500  of  them.  This  was  the  hottest  engagement  we  had  during  our 
stay  on  the  Ouithlacoochee.  They  fired  their  guns  by  hundreds  at  the  same 
moment  at  our  block-house,  and  succeeded  in  taking  our  only  means  of 
escape,  our  boat — ^which  they  took  down  the  river  and  destroyed  afler  tlje 
tMittle.  The  engagement  continued  two  hours  and  45  minutes,  and  we  had 
three  men  slightly  wounded. 

*<  On  the  24th,  we  had  a  very  severe  battle,  in  which  they  displayed  their 
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ingeauhy  by  shooting  fire-arrowB  on  fire  upon  tiie  roof  of  the  home,  which 
destroyed  the  roof  and  left  us  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
This  arrow-firing  was  performed  by  36  of  their  men,  whilst  about  3  to  500 
used  their  guns.  We  had,  on  this  occasion,  two  or  three  of  our  men  wounded. 
We  probably  killed  40  or  50  of  the  Indians.  The  night  after  the  battle,  we 
heard  their  chief  hail  as,  and  say,  ^  that  he  was  goin^  away  in  the  morning, 
and  would  trouble  us  no  more.**  He  kept  his  promise  yery  well,  though  h« 
did  giye  us  about  100  guns  the  next  rooming,  ere  he  left.  Our  captain,  HoUo- 
nmnj  was  killed  on  the  3  May,  whilst  endeayoring  to  fortify  ana  strengthen 
our  position.  The  Indians  continued  to  giye  us  a  passing  shot,  from  50  to 
100  guns,  every  five  or  six  days,  though  he  kept  a  q^  upon  us  at  other  times. 
The  ofiicers  were  21  days  living  on  com,  without  mh  or  meat,  and  Uie  men 
about  28  days."* 

It  appears  that  the  great  danger  of  ascending  the  Ouithlacoochee,  together 
*  with  the  known  circumstances  of  the  garrison,  had  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  were  able  to  lend  them  aid,  that  they  had  been  cut  off;  and  there- 
fore, to  hazard  any  thing  to  clear  up  this  extremely  doubtful  case,  was  con- 
sidered next  to.crime  itself.  At  length,  the  poor  distressed  handfiil  at  Camp 
McLemore,  found  among  their  number,  three  that  would  venture  out  ft>r 
succor,  and  they  arrived  at  Tallahassee  in  a  canoe,  about  the  16  April  This 
circiuxwtance,  in  all  probability,  proved  the  safety  of  their  fellows,  as  well  as 
themselves.  A  company  was  made  up  at  St.  Maiics,  and  under  Captain  Leigh 
Readj  proceeded  in  a  steam-boat  for  the  Ouithlacoochee  on  the  22  May,  and 
on  the  24  took  off  the  garrison  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

While  these  afibirs  were  being  transacted  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  a  consid- 
erable force  marched  fix>m  Volusia  to  a  point  on  the  Okkwaha  River,  distant 
30  miles,  on  their  vray  to  Fort  firooke.  The  river  being  higher  than  usual, 
the  force  was  obliged  to  halt  to  build  a  brid^  for  the  passage  of  their  cannon 
and  baggage  wagons.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  lake,  on  the  left  of  the 
detachment,  two  fires  were  soon  discovered,  which  it  was  supposed  were 
made  as  signals  by  two  parties  of  Indians.  Colonel  BuUer  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  cross  over  the  river  with  his  battalion,  and  when  he  had  marched 
about  three  miles,  some  Indians  were  discovered  and  pursued  by  the  advanced 
guard.  General  Jo$^  ShtUon  was  ofBuUer^a  party,  who,  being  ahead  of  the 
advanced  guard,  charged  upon  one  of  the  Indians,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  party.  At  about  25  paces  fix>m  him,  the  Indian  turned,  and  they 
both  levelled  their  rifies — SheUon  fired  first,  and  mortally  wounded  die  Indian 
in  the  neck,  who  then  endeavored  to  make  his  escape.  t^idUm  dropped  his 
gun,  and  rushed  on  him  with  his  pistol,  which  missed  fire  at  five  or  six 
)iaces  from  him.  The  Indian  now  turned  and  shot  SkeUon  in  the  hip,  and 
at  the  same  moment  another  white  came  up  and  shot  the  Indian  in  the  back, 
and  he  was  immediately  despatched.  The  ball  which  entered  9hdUnC$  hip 
passed  round  near  the  spine,  and  was  cut  out,  and  he  was  recovering. 

I  have  been  particular  in  detailinff  this  afl^,  as  the  Indian  who  fell  in  it, 
proved  to  be  a  chief  of  distinction,  known  among  the  whites  by  the  name  of 
Mad  Worr,  which  was  the  English  signification  of  his  name.  In  Indian  it 
^va8  KoHAHAJO.  He  was  of  Jmcanopy^s  tribe,  and  had  under  him  40  or  50 
warriors,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  who 
b^et  General  Cromes  so  long.  His  name  was  given  in  among  tbem  by  Black 
DUij  as  Codharjo.  It  is  also  to  the  treaty  of  rayne^  Landing,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  Indian  deputation  who  visited  the  countiy  west  of  the  Mississippi 
afterwards. 

The  next  day  after  Kohakajo  was  killed.  Colonel  BvUer  and  Goodwm^  with 
a  battalion  of  moimted  men,  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  Pilaklikaha,  the  resi- 
dence ofJum/per  and  Micanopy.  When  they  had  proceeded  about  six  miles, 
their  advanced  guard  received  a  sharp  fire  fW)m  a  hammock  on  the  left,  but 
were  soon  dislodged  by  a  charge  finom  the  main  body.  Two  of  the  whites 
were  badly  wounded,  one  horse  killed,  and  four  wounded.  After  another 
considerable  swamp-fight,  in  which  several  were  wounded,  the  army  pro- 
reeded  to  the  Indian  town,  but  it  had  been  deserted  ft>r  a  long  time.  They 
burnt  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Brooke. 

An  officer  in  General  Seotf$  army  at  Tampa  wrote  on  the  15  April:— <'AL> 
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the  militia  will  leave  as  by  the  30  May,  and  the  re^ilara  will  go  into  summer 
quarters  at  this  place,  Key  West,  Volusia,  Mosquito,  and  one  or  two  more 
pO0t8  at  the  south.  Without  the  greatest  good  luck  nothing  wiH  be  done  this 
flununer,  and  the  war  must  be  renewed  in  the  autunrn." 

About  the  time  General  Gaines  left  Fort  Draine,  General  Scott  arrived 
there,  with  instructions  to  assume  the  chief  conunand  of  the  forces  in  Florida. 
Since  that  time  the  operations  have  been  of  not  much  importance.  About 
the  20  March,  Captam  Hitchcock  communicated  the  following  valuable 
iuformation  respecting  the  hostile  Indians,  which  was  given  him  by  the 
friendly  chief,  Black  Dui,  whose  Indian  name  is  Tuck-alustbr  Hakjo.  He 
says  that  in  the  fights  with  General  Games  were  the  following  chiefs  and 
warriors,  viz.:^ — Jumper  with  30,  Assuhola  [Osceolaji  with  7,  Allbuhtu- 
HAR40  with  30,  Jarharto  Cher  with  30,  Carchar  Toskrusk  (Mecosukee) 
with  470,  Mecanop  (principal  chief)  with  80,  Abramt  {jVegro)  with  80,  Weea 
Flocko  Mattez  with  70,  Yarharhacjo  with  160,  Toskieucar  with  50, 
EcHUA  Mattez  with  50,  Hat  How  Ebiattez  with  d(^  Charles  (a  Negro) 
with  3,  CoAHARJo  with  1,  and  Toparlagee  with  40. 

There  had  been  about  400  Seminoies  collected  at  Tampa,  chiefly  women 
and  children  of  Black  DirCs  tribe,  who  were  on  the  12  AfNil  shipped  off  for 
*^  beyond  the  Mississippi  **  by  Genera]  ScotL 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

CRKKK  War — Murders  anu  dtvastations  bejgin — Eleven  persons  killed  near  Colum 
lms-~Mail  routes  in  possession  of  ike  Indians — A  steam-boat  attacked  and  nun 
killed — Chirfs  of  the  war  vartiei—Mail  stages  destroyed — The  town  of  Roanoak 
burnt — Colonel  Lindsay's  Florida  affair— Excessive  dismay  of  the  people  of  Gear- 

«ia — Murder  of  families — Figid  on  the  Ckaitahoochie — Capture  of  Sm  Henky  and 
\^AMkTHhk--->account  of  the  chiefs — Surrender  of  the  Indians, 

Adjutant-General  MchUosk  wrote  ih)m  Fort  Mitchel,  Alabama,  (on  the 
Chattahoochie,  15  miles  above  Columbus,)  7  May  last,  as  follows: — ^^It  has 
just  been  reported  to  me,  that  Col.  FUnimoy  was  shot  dead  by  the  Indians  on 
the  5th  instant,  about  15  miles  below  this  post  I  am  also  informed  that  a  ^ 
report  is  cnrrendy  circulating  among  the  Creeks,  that  the  Seminole  Indians 
hare  defeated  the  whites  in  Florida.  This  report  will  no  doubt  imbolden 
them  to  many  acts  of  hostility  that  they  would  not  otherwise  dare  commit 
A  constant  communication  must  be  kept  up  between  them,  as  the  Creeks  are 
conversant  with  every  transaction  that  occurs  in  Florida.  Marshal^  the  half- 
breed,  says  he  is  apprehensive  mischief  will  be  done  by  the  Indians  before 
long.  Other  friendly  Indians  are  of  this  opinion.  Opothleyoholoy  principal  ' 
of  me  upper  Creeke^  says  he  cannot  keep  his  people  together,  or  restrain 
them." 

At  the  same  time  Colonel  Floumoy  wad  killed,  ten  others  met  a  like  fate, 
some  of  them  within  12  miles  of  Columbus,  at  the  Ochee  Bridge  on  the  Old 
Federal  Road.  ''The  Indians  have  entire  possession  of  that  road,  and  all  the 
?>ettler8  have  fled.  A  train  consisting  of  150  wagons,  with  about  150  Aigitives, 
on  their  way  to  Columbus,  were  fired  upon,  on  the  10  April." 

Up  to  the  18  May,  at  Augusta,  (Ga.)  it  was  reported  that  all  the  southern 
mail  routes  were  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  except  that  to  Mobile.  The 
clay  before,  all  the  mails  were  brought  back.  Colonel  CrotodTs  plantation, 
and  many  others,  had  been  burnt,  and  a  stage  agent  and  two  drivers  had  been  < 
killed.  The  governor  of  Georgia  had  ordered  two  re^ments  of  voltmteers  to 
take  the  field.  About  this  time  the  steam-boat  Hyperion  was  attacked  on  her 
passage  up  the  Chattahoochie,  and  two  pilots  and  one  passen^r  were  killed. 
She  was  tnen  run  on  shore  on  the  Georgia  side,  and  arter  bemg  abandoned, 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 

The  Creek  towns  and  tribes  which  have  declaretl  themselves  hostile  aM  a  " 
37  20 
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part  of  the  Ochees,  the  Hitchetas,  the  Pah-lo-cho-ko-tos,  the  So-wok-ko-los, 
and  a  part  of  the  Ufallays.  The  principal  chiefs  who  have  showed  theniaelve* 
as  their  leaders,  are  old  Neamathla,  of  whom  we  have  ah^eady  several  timea 
spoken,  chief  of  the  Hitchetas,  Jim  Henrt,  and  Nbo  Mico.  Many  friendly 
Indians  immediately  joined  the  whites,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  whom 
is  a  chief  called  Jim  Bot.  The  war  parg'  have  discovered  great  boldness. 
About  the  10  Mav  a  party  came  within  90  or  40  yards  of  Fort  Mitchell,  a 
strong  and  well-defended  place,  entered  the  hospital,  and  carried  off  what 
thev  pleased,  and  the  garrison  thought  it  not  best  to  disturb  them. 

On  the  14  following,  the  mail  from  Montgomery  to  Columbus  was  attacked 
about  20  miles  from  the  latter  place.  A  driver  on  that  route  was  riding  alone 
the  road  on  horseback,  about  50  yards  ahead  of  the  stage,  when  be  was  fired 
upon  by  about  90  Indians,  yet  he  unaccountably  escaped  injury.  His  horse 
took  fright  and  threw  him,  and  he  escaped  into  a  thiclcet  Wlren  he  arrived 
at  the  next  stage  relay,  the  horees  had  got  there,  but  without  any  carriage,  but 
h<id  about  them  some  fhigments  of  their  harnesses.  Mr.  Mam$y  who  was  in 
the  stage,  made  his  escafie  by  leaping  into  the  woods  when  the  stage  upset. 
A  driver  and  two  others  were  kUled.  There  were  19  horses  belonging  to 
the  line  in  tlie  company,  of  which  but  three  were  recovered,  and  these  were 
wounded. 

About  this  time  the  old  steam-boat  Georgian  was  burnt  while  lying  at 
Roanoak,  and  all  on  board,  except  the  engineer,  perished.  The  town  of 
Roanoak  was  at  the  same  time  laid  in  ashes,  but  the  citizens  escaped  to  a 
fort  Irwinton,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river,  soon  after 
shared  the  same  fiue. 

Meanwhile  some  affairs  of  considerable  moment  were  transpiring  in  Flori- 
da. Colonel  Lindsay  had  been  despatched,  at  the  head  of  about  750  men,  from 
Fort  Brooke,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Fort  Alabama,  to  destroy  it,  and  bring 
away  the  sick,  wounded,  and  provisions.  Having  proceeded  there,  and 
eflTected  their  object,  the  forces  marched  again  for  Fort  Brooke.  Before 
leaving  the  fort,  a  mine  was  prepared,  by  leaving  powder  in  the  magazine, 
which  should  explode  on  its  t>eing  oi>encN[l.  They  had  got  but  a  mile  or  two, 
when  the  mine  was  sprung  with  a  fearful  noise,  but  what  effect  it  had  pro- 
duced was  not  known.  The  whites  had  missed  two  of  their  number  the  day 
before,  whom  they  found  on  their  return  march,  about  12  miles  from  Fort 
Alabama,  killed  in  the  way,  and  one  shockingly  mangled.  While  the  army 
was  contemplating  this  spectacle,  it  was  fired  upon  by  500  Indians,  as  was 
supposed,  from  a  hammock,  no  more  than  30  yards  off.  The  whites  inunedi- 
ately  formed,  and  fired  in  their  turn,  and  a  regular  fight  ensued.  The  Indians 
could  not  \ie  dislodged  until  several  rounds  of  grape  shot  from  the  artilleiy 
had  been  poured  in  upon  them.  This  was  a  bloody  afTray  for  them,  but  their 
loss  was  not  fully  known ;  several  were  found  dead  on  the  field,  and  numerous 
traces  of  others  who  had  been  dragged  off  dead  or  severely  woimded  were 
discovered.    The  whites  had  3  killed  and  22  wounded. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  gives  a  fearful 
picture  of  the  affairs  in  the  Creek  country.  It  was  written  at  Talbotton,  (Ga.J 
11  May,  and  is  in  these  words: — **I  wrote  you  yesterday,  informing  you  or 
the  hostile  movements  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  the  commencement  of  their 
murderous  career.  We  have  full  information  here  to-day  of  the  distressing 
state  of  things  among  the  whites  who  have  settled  over  in  that  territory.  The 
Indians  are  killing  all — men,  women,  and  children.  Vast  numbers  have  been 
butchered  without  doubt ;  and  the  whole  country  on  tliis  side  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochie  is  in  uproar  and  confusion.  The  population  of  the  territory  had 
become  considerable,  and  they  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  are 
come  over  in  droves  on  the  Georgia  side ;  some  with  a  part  of  their  children ; 
some  who  have  lost  their  children;  some  their  husbandfs;  and  many  children 
%vithout  fiither  or  mother;  some  are  found  as  they  were  wandering  about  so 
young  that  they  could  give  no  account  who  their  parents  were.  So  perfect  a 
mixture  and  confusion  as  never  was  wimessed  before.  Blanv  have  seen  a 
part  of  their  families  miu^ered.  One  gentleman  saw  his  fatlier  sliot  down 
near  him,  and  his  mother  and  sisters.  Some  of  the  dead  have  been  brought 
over  [Mockingly  mangled.    It  is  thought  the  whole  nation  is  in  hostile  array ; 
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their  warriors  are  computed  at  6  or  7000  strong.  The  general  impression  is, 
tliat  a  part  of  the  Sem moles  have  come  up  among  them.  The  town  of  Co- 
himbus  is  in  creat  danger  of  an  attack,  as  they  have  threatened  it  strongly. 
A  company  of  40  or  50  men  left  Columbus  yesterday  mominff,  and  went  over. 
On  theu*  return  at  night  they  brought  in  seven  children,  wiiich  they  had  found 
scattered  about" 

Such  are  the  accounts  which  iiave  been  daily  circulated  for  two  months 
together  and  although  they  are  distorted  in  many  particulars,  yet  out  of  them 
we  are  ai  presej;it  to  collect  all  that  is  known  of  tiiis  war.  The  Columbus 
Centinel  of  the  13  May  contains  the  following  facts,  which  are  confirmed 
from  other  quarters : — ^  On  Monday  we  received  information  that  hostilities 
had  commenced  on  the  road  between  Columbus  and  Montgomery,  at  the 
Uchee  bridge,  and  further  on,  and  in  the  evening  the  bridge  at  this  place,  the 
streets  leamng  from  it  were  throng  with  the  unfortunate  refugees,  who 
were  fleeing  before  their  savage  neighbors.  The  pitiable  condition  of  many 
of  them  was  past  the  power  of  description.  Wives  severed  from  their  hus- 
bands, and  parents  from  tlieir  children ;  all  dismayed,  all  terror-stricken ;  ture- 
sented  a  scene  which  we  never  again  desire  to  see.  An  interesting-looking 
girl,  just  blooming  into  womanh<K)d,  was  brought  in  on  horseback,  behind  a 
benevolent  stranger,  who  had  found  her  in  the  nation,  making  her  way,  unat- 
tended, to  this  place.  She  started  with  her  parents,  but  before  they  had 
proceeded  far,  they  were  brutally  shot  down  before  her  eves.  She  fled  to  tht 
woods  and  escaped  from  her  savage  pursuers,  and  was  found  and  brought  to 
Columbus  as  above  stated.  A  young  man  arrived  at  this  place  also  witnessed 
the  savage  murder  of  his  parents.  Another  young  man,  in  the  act  of  fleeing, 
perceived  the  Indians  drag^ng  away  bis  sister.  He  returned,  declaring  he 
would  rescue  her  or  die  in  me  attempt,  and  he  has  not  been  heard  of.  From 
this  time  their  deeds  of  savage  barbarity  have  been  too  numerous  to  particu- 
larize. A  woman  was  brought  in  on  Tuesday,  wounded  in  the  hand,  whose 
husband  had  been  shot  the  preceding  evening  at  the  Uchee  bridge.  Col.  A.  B. 
Daioson^s  negroes,  who  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  made  their  escape, 
state  that  they  saw  three  corpses  on  the  road  near  the  Uchee  bridge ;  a  man, 
woman  and  child,  who  had  all  been  murdered.  We  learn  that  about  150 
friendly  Indians  have  reported  themselves  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  are  ready  to 
assist  the  whites.  Accounts  to  the  17  May  further  state  that  the  Indians  had 
entered  the  house  of  one  family,  and  murdered  the  whole — including  husband, 
wife,  and  six  children.  All  were  scalped,  and  the  children  beheaded.  The 
house  of  a  Mr.  Colton  had  been  attacked,  and  himself  killed." 

Generals  Scott  and  Jtsup  were  at  Fort  Mitchell  on  the  3  June ;  the  for- 
mer left  that  place  on  that  day  with  an  escort  of  150  men  for  Alabama,  to  take 
the  commana  of  the  troops  of  that  state.  On  the  4th,  Capt  Page  reported  to 
General  Scott  that  a  party  of  Indians  was  about  to  cross  the  Chattahoochie  in 
their  way  to  Florida,  and  steps  were  immediately  made  to  stop  them.  The 
da^  before  a  party  was  stopped  by  a  company  of  Georgia  militia,  after  a  sharp 
Bku*mish,  in  which  one  white  and  several  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  been 
killed.  Two  chiefs  were  wounded,  Ealdhayo  in  the  shoulder,  and  Jim  Henry 
in  the  head.  The  action  took  place  across  the  river,  which  being  high  and 
wide,  little  was  effected.  The  Indians  dared  the  whites  to  come  over,  called 
them  dogs  and  cowards,  and  the  most  the  whites  could  do  was  to  retaliate  in 
thd  same  sort  of  language. 

AlK>ut  the  end  of  June,  a  party  of  whites,  who  were  scouting  on  Flint  River, 
accidentally  found  a  young  woman  about  three  miles  from  Cambridge,  who 
had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  breast  She  stated  that,  on  the  26  of 
June,  about  300  Indians  killed  all  the  family  to  which  she  belonged,  13  in 
number,  except  herself,  and  her  father,  who  made  his  escape.  Afler  being 
shot,  she  feigned  death,  and  as  the  murdered  were  not  scalped,  she  made  her 
escape  after  the  Lidians  left  the  scene  of  butchery. 

Up  to  the  16  June,  all  the  houses  of  the  whites  in  the  Creek  country  had 
been  burned.  On  the  13tli,  in  an  attack  on  an  Indian  town  by  some  whites, 
84  persons  were  taken,  amonff  whom  were  three  chiefs.  These  were  held  as 
hostages  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  word  was  sent  to  the  hostile  paity,  that  if  they 
did  not  come  in  and  surrender  they  should  be  put  to  death.    The  next  day> 
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120  came  in  and  declared  themaelyes  friendly.  As  late  as  the  28th  of  June, 
it  was  reported  at  ColumbuB,  Ga^  that  the  Creek  war  was  probably  at  an  end, 
^aa  fiur  as  iigbtidg  was  concerned.  Jim  Uenn/*i  paity  have  nearly  all  been 
taken.  They  were  confined  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  all  the  smiths  were  at  work 
making  handcuffs  for  them."  These  will  doubtless  be  sent  beyond  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  *<  except  the  chiefs,  five  or  six  in  number,  who  will  be  punished  with 
death,"  as  was  supposed. 

On  the  1st  of  Julv,  Jim  Henry  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  firiendly  In- 
dians, under  a  chief  named  Jim  Boy.  For  a  few  davs  previous  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  on  his  way  for  the  ^promised  land;**  but  lie  was  fimnd  iu 
the  Creek  nation,  a  few  miles  from  Tuskegee.  About  the  same  time  old 
Nkamatida  fl»ve  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  was,  on  the  day  of  the  cap- 
ture otJim  Hennft  with  about  1500  others,  sent  ofi*  for  Arkansas.  The  circum 
stance  of  his  famng  in  with  the  whites  is  said  to  be  as  follows:-— General 
Je88VO  had  left  Tuskegee  with  about  700  men,  intending  to  make  a  direct 
marcn  for  Ntamaihla^a  camp,  which  was  on  Hatchahubbee  River.  As  Jttup 
marched  alonff,  his  forces  increased  to  2700  men,  of  which  1500  were  In- 
dians, under  tLe  chie&  Uopinthleyohola  and  Jim  Boy.  When  he  had  arrived 
within  about  seven  miles  of  JSTeamaUUd's  camp,  be  ordered  a  halt,  to  refresh 
his  men  and  horses,  at  the  expense  of  the  beautify  oatfiekls  of  the  Indians. 
While  the  army  lay  here,  a  scout  discovered  JVeamaihla  on  horseback.  He 
had  concluded  to  surrender,  and  had  a  white  cloth  tied  about  his  head,  and 
some  white  garment  for  a  flag,  extended  upon  a  stick,  and  was  approaching 
towards  them.  They  ordered  him  to  halt,  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  them,  until 
within  a  f^w  pacea  He  was  taken  to  Gen.  Jessup^s  camp,  and  made  prisoner. 
With  him  were  his  son  and  daughter,  and  a  mece  of  A*ea  Mico.  Tlie  two 
fomales  were  released,  but  his  son  was  confined  with  him  at  Fort  Mitchell 
On  being  asked  where  he  was  going  when  he  viras  taken,  be  sakl  his  life  had 
been  threatened  by  his  own  people,  and  he  was  hastening  to  Fort  Mitchell,  to 
give  himself  up. 

A*ea  Mico  had  some  da^s  before  given  himself  up.  He  was  considered  a 
great  chief.  David  Ihrdige^  a  half-breed,  was  taken  by  surprise,  with  about 
a  hundred  of  his  men,  wiui  their  women  and  children.  By  the  8th  of  June, 
there  bad  been  secured  between  8  and  4000  Indians,  which  were  despatched 
for  the  west  as  fiist  as  circumstances  would  admJL 

A  party  of  about  60  warriors,  who  were  endeavoring  to  eseape  into  Florida, 
were  overtaken  by  CoL  Bealj  in  Chickssatchie  Swamp,  Baker  coun^,  Alabama, 
and  a  considerable  skirmish  elisued.  Nine  Indians  were  killed  and  20  wound- 
ed. Of  Col.  BeoTs  men,  two  were  killed  and  seven  woundsd  The  Indians 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  swamp. 

The  foUowinff  account  was  published  in  the  Georgia  Herald  of  the  28  June, 
at  Columbus.  It  is  headed,  **  Gkaitd  Entrbb  into  Fobt  MrrcHXix,"  and 
then  proceeds :— <<  On  the  22  June,  we  witnessed  the  grand  enlru  of  a  drove 
of  savages  into  the  Fort  [Mitchelll  consistmg  of  men,  women  and  children, 
in  all  about  1000 ;  among  them  200  warriors ;  they  were  brought  in  by  a  bat* 
talioa  o£  Alabama  caval^,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  C^en.  iPattenon.  The 
men  were  placed  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  while  the  wcmien  and  children 
were  encamped  on  the  outside.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  human  beings,  such 
as  we  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  the  sight  filled  us  with  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings to  which  we  shall  not  give  vent  at  this  time.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  a 
month  old  to  a  hundred  yearB,'-of  all  sizes,  firom  the  little  papoosM  to  tlie 
giant  warrior.  The  old  <*  Blind  King^  as  he  is  called,  rode  in  the  centre  of 
Uie  throng,  and  although  it  has  been  many  years  since  he  beheld  the  light  of 
day,  yet  has  the  feelings  of  hostility  continued  to  rankle  at  his  heart  The 
names  of  the  hostile  cniefi  who  have  been  taken  and  have  come  in,  are  Nha 
E-MaUda^  Odo  Areho-EmaOda^  [probabl  v  son  of  J^umuMa^  MccoekoUyf  ot- 
mind  King,  TuiUe-Miggte,  Chopk^-Yar-har-Ha^jo.^ 
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CHAPTER  XnL 

HISTORY  OF  THE  EZPATIUATION  OF   THS   CBXROKEES. 

*■  Some  entertain,  tbat  the  hiitory  of  these  p«'ewDt  timet  matt  not  be  written  bj  any  one  dive  ; 
which,  in  my  opinion,  it  dit^raceAil  to  an  historian,  and  very  prejudicial  to  potterity }  at  if  they 
were  to  write  at  a  dittance,  that  obteoritT  roif  ht  protect  tlieir  misuicet  from  discovery.  Othen 
alto  tay  Uie  troth  it  not  ripe  enoush  to  be  writ  in  the  ace  we  live  in:  80  politicians  would 
not  have  the  historian  to  tread  on  Uie  heels  of  the  tin»et,  lest  the  timet  tread  on  hit  heels." 

WmsTaMLT. 
**  Still  to  the  white  man's  wants  there  is  no  end : 
He  said,  *  beyond  those  hills  he  wonld  not  eome.* 
But  to  the  western  seas  his  hands  extend. 
Ere  yet  his  promise  dies  upon  his  toogiie.'*— UitrunutHto  Pock. 

While  the  war  is  progressing  in  Florida,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  open 
a  lew  ^ages  of  Cherokee  history,  prajing,  in  the  mean  time,  for  its  speedy 
conclusion. 

The  situation  of  the  Cherokee  country  is  most  delightful ;  it  is  every  thins 
that  heart  could  wish,  whether  actuated  by  the  best  or  worst  of  motives!  n, 
lies  in  about  thirty-five  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  bounded  north  and  west 
by  Tennessee,  on  the  south  by  Alabama,  and  easterly  by  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina,  comprising  about  8,000  square  miles.  In  l&u  it  contained  11,175 ; 
the  ditference  having  been  sold  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  Georgia. 

That  country  is  well  watered  by  living  springs,  in  every  pArt,  whose  foun- 
tains are  like  reservoirs  raised  to  a  great  height  by  the  art  of  man ;  they  hav- 
ing the  superior  advantage  of  beinff  natural  reservoirs,  raised  by  springs  in 
their  lofty  range  of  mountains  which  stretch  across  the  whole  nation.  In  the 
north  it  is  hilly :  but  in  the  south  are  numerous  fertile  plains,  in  part  covered 
with  tall  trees,  through  which  beautiful  streams  of  water  glide.  Here  cattle, 
in  vast  herds,  roam,  and  horses  are  plenty,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  uses  among 
the  Indians.  Flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  live  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 
On  their  navigable  rivers  the  Cherokees  have  vessels  engaged  in  commerce. 
Their  spring  opens  in  great  beauty;  the  soil  is  excellent  for  com,  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  indigo,  sweet  and  Irish  pK>tatoes ;  and  the  people  had,  in 
1825,  begun  to  export  cotton  to  New  Orleans  in  their  own  vessels. 

They  nave  public  roads,  and  taverns  with  good  accommodations,  and 
butter  and  cheese  are  common  upon  the  ordinary  tables  of  the  Indian  inhab- 
itants. Neat  and  flourishing  villages  have  already  sprung  into  being.  Cotton 
and  woollen  cloths  are  manufkciured,  and  by  nOUve  IiuSan  hands.  There  is 
scarcely  a  fiimily  which  does  not  raise  cotton  sufficient  for  its  own  use. 
Their  trade  is  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  native  Cherokees.  The  mechanic 
arts  are  considerably  cultivated,  although  agriculture  chiefly  engages  the  at* 
tention  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  1819,  there  were  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1825  they  had  in- 
creased to  13,563,  all  natives;  there  were,  in  addition,  147  white  men  married 
in  the  nation,  and  73  white  women.  Of  slaves  there  were  1,277.  Hence  it  is 
plain  that  the  Cherokees  do  not  decrease,  but  have,  in  about  Ave  years,  in- 
creased over  3,500.  This  is  equal,  at  least,  to  the  increase  of  white  popula- 
tion under  similar  circumstancea 

By  the  laws  of  the  nation,  the  whites  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  natives, 
except  that  of  suffi-age,  together  with  their  ineligibility  to  hold  offices.  Some 
of  the  (Cherokees,  following  the  example  of  their  southern  neighbors,  have 
become  slave-holders ;  buying  their  negroes  of  white  men  who  bring  them 
into  the  lation.  And  here  the  reflection  naturally  arises  in  the  inquiry  upon 
the  relative  barbarity  of  the  white  and  red  men.  It  was  strongly  !irgea  by 
some  southern  statesmen,  that  the  Indians  were  such  barbarous  wretches  that 
they  coidd  not  think  of  living  beside  them ;  and  yet  poor  Africans  are  sold 
by  them  to  these  barbarians!  But,  unlike  the  whites  m  one  particular,  the% 
will  not  mix  with  their  slaves. 

The  nation  was  reorganized  in  1820,  and  by  a  resolve  of  its  national  coun- 
fUy  divided  into  eight  districts,  each  of  which  had  the  privilege  of  sending 
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ibur  membera  to  tne  legislature.  The  pay  of  membere  was  established  ai 
one  dollar  per  day;  that  of  the  speaker  being  fixed  at  one  and  a  half  dollars 
and  the  pnncipal  chie6  were  to  receive  150  dollars  a  year.  Some  of  theii 
principal  laws  and  regulations  were— a  prohibition  of  spirituous  liquors  be- 
ms  brought  into  the  nation  by  white  noen.  If  a  white  man  took  a  Cherokee 
wife,  he  must  marry  her  according  to  their  laws ;  but  her  property  was  not 
affected  b^  such  union.  No  man  was  allowed  but  one  wife.  A  judge,  mar- 
shal, sheriff  and  deputy,  and  two  constables,  were  commissioned  m  each  dis- 
trict Embezzlement,  interceptinff  and  opening  sealed  letters,  was  punished 
Sr  a  fine  of  100  dollars,  and  100  lashes  on  the  bare  back.  No  business  was 
lowed  on  Sundays ;  and  fences  were  regulated  by  statute.  They  also  had 
a  statute  of  limitations,  which,  however,  md  not  affect  notes  or  settled  ac- 
counts. A  will  was  valid,  if  found,  on  the  decease  of  its  maker,  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  and  witnessed  by  two  creditable  persons.  A  man  leaving  no 
will,  all  his  children  shared  equal,  and  his  wife  as  one  of  them ;  If  he  left  no 
children,  then  the  widow  to  have  a  fourth  part  of  all  property ;  the  other 
three  fourths  to  go  to  his  nearest  relations.  And  so  if  the  wife  died,  leaving 
property.  Before  the  division  of  the  nation  into  districts,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  above-named  civil  officers,  there  was  an  organized  company  of 
light-horse,  ^hich  executed  the  orders  of  the  chiefs,  searched  out  onenders, 
and  brought  them  to  justice.  It  was  a  fundamental  law,  that  no  land  should 
be  sold  to  the  white  people,  without  the  authority  of  a  majority  of  the  nation. 
Transgressors  of  this  law  were  punished  with  death. 

The  Cherokees  were  similarly  situated  to  the  Creeks,  in  respect  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  They  had  been  treated  with  fix)m  the  earliest  days  of  the  repub- 
lic, as  an  independent  nation,  with  only  this  difference— the  United  States 
regarding  treaty  stipulations  with  them  without  any  regard  to  their  weakness, 
or  inabihty  to  defend  themselves  against  imjust  intrusions.  And  thus  were 
ihe^  considered  through  the  early  ackninistrations  of  this  government ;  until 
pohtical  intri^e  had  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  to  strengthen  a  party 
oy  the  accession  of  a  state,  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  disregard  sacred  trea- 
ties, not  at  first  by  an  open  denial  of  obligations,  but  by  a  perversion  of  lan- 
guage, authorizing  ''any  means  to  encompass  the  end."  And  like  the  Creek 
nation,  the  Cherokees  were  tampered  with,  and  eventually  divided  and  ruined ; 
thus  verifying  that  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture,  namely,  **9,  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.** 

The  consequences  which,  by  every  tliinking  mind,  were  considered  sure  to 
foUow,  did  follow ;  but  not  so  immediately  as  had  been  anticipated,  reasoning 
from  the  summaiy  course  which  the  Creeks  had  pursued  in  executing  ven- 
geance upon  the  heads  of  a  similar  faction,  for  a  precisely  similar  outrage 
upon  the  will  and  the  laws  of  that  nation.  But  the  day  of  retribution  was 
at  liand,  and  the  heads  of  the  Cherokee  faction  have  met  a  like  fate  in  the 
distant  laud  to  which  they  had  forced  their  despairing  executioners.  The 
history  of  the  fate  of  Ridge  and  his  associates  will  so  down  upon  the  same 
page  of  history  with  that  of  Mackintosh ;  over  which  the  philanthropist  of 
succeeding  ages  will  mourn,  and  the  philosopher  will  frown  with  just  indig- 
nation, as  he  contemplates  the  source  of  guilt  whence  the  stream  flowed. 

But  the  bare  recital  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  Cherokees  is  suffi- 
cient to  create  the  deepest  feelings  of  commiseration  in  every  breast,  without 
any  reflections  from  the  historian. 

Georgia,  finding  she  could  not  drive  the  United  States  government  into 
her  measures  for  the  forcible  possession  of  the  Cherokee  coimtry,  resolved 
to  do  so  on  her  own  account ;  but  not  having  the  coiu^e  to  go  sword  in 
hand,  and  do  it  at  a  blow,  she  resorted  to  the  equally  condemnable  course  of 
management,  which  was  to  seize  upon  the  country  under  color  of  law.  And 
those  laws,  made  for  the  very  occasion,  were  so  exceedingly  oppressive  that 
the  Indians  could  not  live  under  them. 

The  laws  alluded  to  were  passed  on  the  20th  of  December,  1829,  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  were  of  this  complexion:  ''It  is  here- 
by ordained  that  all  the  laws  of  Georgia  are  extended  over  the  Cherokee 
country.  That  afier  the  1st  day  of  June,  1830,  all  Indians  then  and  at  that 
time  residing  in  said  territory,  shall  be  liable  and  subject  to  such  laws  and 
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reguladona  as  the  legislature  may  hereafter  prescribe.  That  all  laws,  usages, 
and  customs,  made  and  established,  and  enf<»-ced  in  the  said  territory,  by  the 
said  Cherokee  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  on  and  after  the  Ist  day 
of  June,  1830,  declared  null  and  void ;  and  no  Indian,  or  descendant  of  an 
Indian,  residing  within  the  Creek  or  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians,  shall  be 
deemed  a  competent  witness,  or  party  to  any  suit  in  any  court,  where  a  white 
man  is  a  defendant''  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  laws  alluded  to ;  framed  to 
throw  the  Indians  into  entire  confusion,  that  they  might  be  the  more  easily 
overcome,  destroyed,  or  forced  from  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

That  the  Cherokees  could  not  live  under  the  laws  of  Georna  is  most 
manifest,  and  it  is  eaually  manifest  that  said  laws  vtrere  never  made  in  expec- 
tation that  they  could  be  submitted  to.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  trampled  on  with  impunity,  by  an  utter  disregard  of  one  of  its 
express  provisions,  *^  That  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  or  laws  going  to  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts."  Now,  how  could  a  Cherokee  compel  a  Georgian 
to  perform  a  contract  ?  Thus  was  the  axe  not  only  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  of  Cherokee  liberty,  but  it  was  shortly  to  be  wielded  by  the  strong  arm 
of  power  with  deadly  effect 

Alarm  now,  as  well  it  might,  was  seen  perched  upon  the  brow  of  every 
true  Cherokee,  and  they  began  to  revolve  in  their  minds  the  nature  of  their 
condition,  and  to  inquire  of  one  another  what  they  were  to  do.  They  remon- 
strated, but  remonstrance  was  met  with  contumely,  and  all  the  haughtiness 
that  characterizes  the  triumph  of  might  over  right 

Though  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  the  Cherokees  were 
determined  not  to  persist  in  any  course,  however  just  it  might  appear  to  them, 
without  first  consulting  some  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  best  men,  as  well  as 
the  most  devoted  to  the  good  of  their  country,  among  the  eminent  men  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  but  one  opinion  among  them.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, Chancellor  Kent,  William  Wirt,  Mr.  Justice  M'Lane,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  Henry  Cla^Tt  are  names  carrying  authority  with  them ;  an  array  of  talent 
which  other  nations  may  equal,  but  not  surpass. 

Accordingly  the  Indians  brought  their  case  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  was  argued  with  fidelity  and  ability  by  Mr.  Sargent 
and  Mr.  Wirt,  and  finally  and  clearly  given  in  favor  of  the  Cherokees.  Mr. 
Wirt  happily  adverted,  m  his  argument,  to  the  past  and  present  conduct  of 
Georgia ;  reminded  her  that,  with  the  other  states,  she  had  cooperated  vnth 
Uie  most  Christian  assiduity  and  perseverance  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  that  people;  and  haviiu^  completelv 
effected  the  purpose,  she  found  in  this  very  chsuijB^  a  ground  of  ouarrel  vnth 
them,  as  well  as  vnth  her  sister  states,  her  auxilmries  in  the  lauaable  woi^ ; 
accusing  these  of  hypocrisy  and  an  afiected  benevolence,  by  which  they  were 
violating  Georgia's  sovereignty  in  bringing  up  an  independent  government 
within  her  chiutered  limits ;  that  so  long  as  they  were  savaees  and  barba- 
rians, Georgia  had  no  objection  to  their  governing  themselves,  but  having  now 
become  civilized,  and  consequently  capable  of  governing  themselves,  their 
right  of  self-government  must  cease.  ^Uence  we  ask,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  <<what 
can  tlus  unfortunate  people  do  ?  " 

*<The  existence  of  this  remnant  of  a  once  great  and  mighty  nation,"  added 
Mr.  Wirt,  <<  is  at  stake,  and  it  is  for  this  court  to  say  whether  they  shall  be 
blotted  out  fix>m  creation,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  our  treaties.  They  are 
here  in  the  last  extreminr,  and  with  them  must  perish  forever  the  honor  of 
the  American  name.  The  &ith  of  our  nation  is  fatally  linked  vnth  their 
existence,  and  the  blow  which  destroys  them  quenches  forever  our  own 
glory;  for  what  glory  can  there  be  of  which  a  patriot  can  be  proud,  after  the 
good  name  of  his  country  shall  have  departed  ?  We  may  gather  laurels  on 
die  field  of  battle,  and  trophies  on  the  ocean,  but  they  will  never  hide  this 
fbul  blot  upon  our  escutcheon.  *  Remember  the  Cherokee  nation,'  will  be 
answer  enough  to  the  proudest  boasts  that  we  can  ever  make.  Such,  it  is 
possible,  there  may  be  who  are  willing  to  glory  in  their  own  shame,  but  thank 
Heaven,  they  are  comparatively  few.  The  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  see  this  subject  in  its  true  light  Ana  I  cannot  believe  that  this  honor- 
able court,  possessing  the  power  of  preservation,  will  stand  by  and  see  these 
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people  8tnpiie4  of  their  propeit|r  and  extirpated  from  the  earth,  while  they 
are  lioldlog  up  to  us  their  treaties  and  claiming  the  fulfihnent  of  our  engage- 
ments. If  truth,  and  &ith,  and  honor,  and  justice,  have  fled  from  every  other 
part  of  our  country,  we  shall  find  them  here.  If  not,  our  sun  has  gone  down 
in  treachery,  blood,  and  crime,  in  the  &ce  of  the  world ;  and  instead  of  being 
proud  of  our  country,  we  may  well  caJl  upon  the  rocks  and  mountains  to 
hiile  our  shame  from  earth  and  heaven." 

duch  were  the  opinions  of  the  great  and  good  upon  the  Cherokee  question : 
but  how  was  he  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  virtue  of  a  government,  of  which 
lie  was  a  pillar  and  chief  supporter  in  all  its  just  dealinp !  With  what  grief 
must  he  have  seen,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  he  had  made 
to  obtain  justice,  and  the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  his  country, 
all  disregarded,  this  decision  set  at  naught,  and  that  country's  $un  go  down 
in  irtuhtry^  bloody  and  crime!  And  it  is  with  deep  melancholy  we  add,  that 
the  ffreat  statesman  and  philanthropist  saw  the  near  approach  to  the  horizon 
of  the  once  glowing  star  of  empire  of  a  noble  people !  He  saw,  as  his  own 
lamp  flicker^  on  the  eve  of  departure  to  anotlier  world,  that  deep  stain  fall 
njiou  the  escutcheon  of  his  country's  honor,  which  he  had  so  much  feared. 
U  IL144M  Wirt  descended  to  the  tomb  in  the  beprinning  of  the  year  1835. 

The  Cherokees,  like  the  Creeks,  had,  by  designing  and  avaricious  men, 
been  divided  into  two  parties,  which  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
very  marked  differences.  The  people  composing  the  first  were  generally 
temperate,  industrious,  and  frugal ;  nad  made  great  advancement  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  and  hence  had  become  far  more  attached  to  their  country 
than  those  of  an  opposite  character.  The  other  part  of  the  nation  consisted 
of  a  majority  of  indolent,  intemperate,  rovinff,  and  ignorant  citizens ;  always 
restless,  ever  ready  to  hear  to  any  new  smooth-tongued  miscreant,  who  might 
throw  himself  among  them  upon  any  design.  Yet  there  were  many  among 
the  second  party  whose  character  was  good,  and  who  were  made  seriously  to 
think  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  sell  out  their  possessions,  and  take 
up  a  new  country  beyond  the  Mississippi.  But  the  talent  and  learning  were 
not  with  them,  and  consequently  they  had  not  the  ability  to  judge  of  such  a 
project,  according  to  the  admonitions  of  the  true  policy  of  the  nation. 

At  the  period  of  Cherokee  history  now  under  consideration,  that  nation 
contained  a  population  of  18,000  souls.  How  near  it  was  divided  in  respect 
to  numbers  is  not  precisely  known,  but  that  part  I  have  denominated  the  first 
was  by  for  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  respectable.  These  two 
murties  had  each  its  head  or  leader,  and  was  known  by  his  name.  Mr.  John 
MOSS  led  the  first,  and  Major  Ridge  the  second.  Mr.  Ross  had  become  an 
eminent  citizen,  and  being  possessed  of  a  fine  education,  respectable  talents, 
mild  extensive  and  enlarged  views  upon  all  subjects,  soon  became  prominent 
without  any  efforts  to  make  himself  so.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Rid^e,  though 
ffreatly  beloved  by  his  ovm  people,  and  highly  respected  among  the  whites, 
had  not  the  moral  courage  to  withstand  tempations  that  a  true  patriot 
requires. 

Such  wtm  the  condition  of  things,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  that  Georgia  must  not  execute  her  pernicious  laws 
in  and  over  the  Cherokee  countnr.  Yet,  as  has  already  been  observed,  she 
did  proceed  to  execute  them,  and  finding  that  many  of  the  Indians  would  not 
at  once  be  forced  away  by  their  cruel  and  oppressive  execution,  but  continued 
to  suffer  under  them,  resort  was  had  to  buying  up  such  of  the  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  the  nation  as  money  would  succeed  with.  And,  finally,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  such  men  as  bribery  influenced,  and  on  its  strength,  event- 
ually, the  Cherokees  were  forced  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

Tne  engagement  entered  into  with  Georgia  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  1802,  has,'  in  a  former  chapter,*  been  noticed.  In  that  compact  there 
was  no  stipulation  that  the  Cherokees  should,  at  any  time,  be  forced  to  sell 
tlietr  remaining  lands ;  but  when  they  were  wiUins:,  if  any  such  time  should 
ever  arrive,  and  the  price  should  not  be  an  objection,  then  the  United  States 
had  the  power^  and  not  till  then,  to  buy  out  the  Cherokees. 

*  Book  IV.,  page  53,  ante. 
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But,  in  183S,  Georgia  had  become  ao  ckmoroua,  that  ''the  goyeniinent'' 
thought  best  to  make  an  attempt  to  treat  with  these  Indians  to  go  west,  on 
some  terms  or  other.  Accordingly,  tiie  president  appointed  one  Rev.  J.  F. 
Schermerhom,  of  New  York,  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country  for  that 
purpose.  He  proceeded  to  the  nation,  and,  with  some  trouble,  got  the  chieft 
to|etfaer,  and  opened  the  nature  of  his  mission  before  them.  He  was 
imSormed  that  they  would  not  treat  for  the  sale  of  their  country  on  any  con- 
ditions, and  the  commissioner  gave  up  the  design  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. But  there  is  no  safety  to  the  innocent  where  the  cupidity  of  designing 
knaves  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  plan  immediately  adopted  by  Sckermerhom  was  to  seduce  some  of  the 
chie&  by  gratuities  of  money,  and  thereby  to  ^t  together  such  as  he  could 
of  the  nation,  and,  if  possible,  make  a  treaty  with  them  which  should  bind  all 
the  rest ;  but  to  the  tionor  of  the  secretary  at  war.  Gen.  Cass,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  when  such  a  project  was  made  known  to  him,  he  rejected  it 
with  disdain.  Whether  this  instrument  of  injustice  was  countenanced  by 
men  higher  in  office  than  the  secretary  at  war,  I  leave  to  be.  determined ; 
but  however  that  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  Schermerhom  was  found  without 
loss  of  time  pursuing  that  ne&rious  plan,  which  Gov.  Cass  had  set  his  seal  of 
unqualified  disapprobation  upon.  He  circulated  notices  of  his  design  through- 
out the  Cherokee  nation,  requesting  them  to  meet  him  in  council ;  and  finely 
he  ffot  a  number  of  the  nation  togeUier,  which  he  called  a  cotmeil  of  the  ncrfton, 
and  made  a  treaty  with  them.  By  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  (fiLlsely  so 
called,]  the  whole  country  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  whites  withm  two  years 
fit>m  the  time  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  majority  of  the  CHerokees,  as  has  been  observed,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Schermerhom,  and  consequently,  whatever  he  did  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them;  and  when  its  acknowledgment  and  acceptance 
were  urged  at  Washington,  it  was  rebutted  with  the  astounding  memorial, 
signed  by  newrjiftem  thmuand  of  the  nation,  protesting  in  the  strongest  terms, 
that  the  instrument  procured  by  Schermerhom  was  utterly  false,  and  unau- 
thorized by  the  Cherokees.  Yet  after  all  that  those  15,000  people  could  do, 
that  trtaty  was,  with  some  little  variation,  published  to  the  world,  at  the  city 
of  Washmgton,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1896,  as  the  act  of  that  nation ! 

When  the  nation  found  that  the  party  which  had  executed  the  treaty  were 
going  to  Washington  to  further  its  ratification,  the  council  of  the  nation  im- 
mediately appointed  a  delegation  of  twen^  of  its  best  men  to  proceed  there 
also,  clothed  with  authority  to  represent  their  countrymen  truly.  It  had  be- 
come now  apparent  that  if  they  would  not  sell  their  country  for  what  ii  was 
iht  pUasurt  of  the  government  to  give^  they  would  be  driven  fVom  it  without  any 
thing ;  therefore,  all  that  was  left  for  them  to  do,  was  to  ^et  the  best  terms 
they  could.  And  it  was  finaUv  agreed  by  the  authorized  delegation,  that  they 
would  abide  by  such  an  award  as  the  senate  should  make  for  their  lands,  pro- 
vided that  when  it  was  laid  before  the  nation,  it  should  be  consented  to  by  it ; 
accordingly,  a  paper  was  signed  bv  the  Indians,  agreeing  to  abide  the  action 
of  the  senate.  Of  that  action,  Mr.  Roes,  the  principal  chief,  says,  he  would 
not  have  complained,  if  it  had  been  «fully  and  fairly''  obtained ;  but  <<a  res- 
olution was  submitted  at  midnight,  on  the  3d  of  March,  just  as  the  senate 
were  about  to  separate,  premising,  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  president  ought  to 
allow  a  sum  not  exceeding  5,000,000  of  dollars.  This  resolution,  propjosed  in 
a  hurry,  was  carried  in  as  great  a  hurry,  and,  though  a  mtrt  opinion^  not 
pledging  either  the  president  or  the  senate  to  any  consequent  action,  was 
represented  to  us  as  an  ^awardf  and  we  were  told  we  had  engaged  ourselves 
to  be  bound  by  it" 

The  delegation  next  proceeded  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  nation ;  which 
having  done,  the  ^  awara  "  of  the  senate  was  unanimouslv  reiected.  But  Gen. 
Jackson  had  now  taken  the  matter  into  his  hands,  and  whatever  might  be 
said  or  done  by  an  Indian  council,  would  make  no  difierence  with  bis  deter- 
mination. And  when  he  found  that  they  were  reluctant  to  submit  to  what 
they  had  never  had  any  intention  of  agreeing  to,  he  ordered  Mr.  Secretary 
Harris  to  inform  them,  <<that  no  propositions  for  a  treaty  would  hereafter  be 
made,  more  &vorable  than  those  now  offered.    The  sum  of  five  miUions  of 
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dollars  was  fixed  upon  by  the  senate,  as  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  relin- 

auishment  of  all  their  rights  and  possessions ;  that  mod  oitwrtdly  the  presi- 
ent  would  not  sanction  any  expectation,  that  more  &vorable  arrangements 
would  hereafter  be  held  out  to  them ;  that  this  was  the  lad  prommUon  the 
president  would  make  them  while  he  wom  prmdenty  and  they  noight  abide  the 
consequences ;  that  they  need  not  expect  either  branch  of  the  government 
would  ever  do  any  more,  and  that,  therefore,  they  need  not  expect  another 
ioUar.'*^ 

Thus  all  further  ne^tiation  was  cut  off,  and  the  Indians  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do,  but  to  submit  to  what  they  had  long  foreseen  would  probably  be 
their  only  alternative. 

With  regard  to  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  procured  bv  Schermerhom, 
and  since  called  by  his  name,  as  also  **  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,"  we  have 
but  a  remark  or  two  more  to  make ;  and,  firstly,  it  will  be  inquired,  who  or 
what  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation  made  that  treaty?  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  Schermerhom  himself  the  number  which  he  got  together  to  treat 
with,  did  not  exceed  600  persons,  men,  women,  and  chil£en ;  of  which  num- 
ber but  70  were  men,  and  of  these,  about  30  were  Arkansas  emigrants,  or 
Cherokees  enrolled  for  emigration,  and  consequently  had  no  real  interest  in 
the  nation,  and  had  no  ri^ht  to  act  in  matters  affecting  its  af&irs.  The  reader 
has  onlv  to  compare  this  statement  with  the  memorial  before  spoken  o^ 
si^ed  by  15,000  persons,  to  enable  him  to  decide  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
bjustice  done  that  people.  Secondly,  of  the  course  <<this  great  and  mighty 
government "  has  pursued  to  disinherit  Indians  in  certain  cases. 

In  May,  1839,  Gren.  Carroll  was  sent  with  instructions  by  our  government, 
to  induce  the  Cherokees  to  remove.  Some  passages  in  those  instructions 
would  never  be  believed,  were  they  not  past  contradiction,  and  staring  us  by 
thousands  in  the  face.  They  recite,  that,  whereas  nothing  could  probably  be 
effected  in  open  couneQ,  by  negotiation,  **  he  must  go  to  them,  not  as  a  nego- 
HatoTj  but  a8  a  friend ;  appeal  to  the  chiefs  and  innuential  men,  not  ioge&er, 
but  apart ;  make  offors  to  them  <^  extemive  reservatUmt  in  fee  simple,  and 
other  rewards;  aeeurt,  even  from  tht  chiefs^  your  qjficid  eharader;  move  upon 
them  in  the  line  of  their  pr^judieei ;  tell  them,  unless  they  remove,  their  lawa 
wOl  be  trodden  under  foot;  enlai^  upon  the  advantages  qf  their  comktian  in  the 
tvedJ*  Such  is  another  specimen  of  another  date  paper^  which  emanated  fix>m 
Jiis  administration. 

The  case  has  changed.  The  whites  have  become  powerful,  and  the  red 
men  have  become  weak.  They  are  able  to  destroy,  or  drive  them  before 
them  to  another  country,  and  how  has  it  turned ?  The  red  men  have  gone. 
Who  are  the  "cruel  savages?"  In  the  ** great  debate,"  as  it  was  termed,  on 
the  <<  Indian  bill,"  in  1830,  some  of  its  supporters  pointed  to  the  east,  and  cried 
out,  "  Savages !  savages ! "  because  the  voice  of  humanity  had  been  heard  in 
that  direction ;  but  mey  might,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  have  pointed  to 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Georgia— «ven  that,  where  those  most  oppressive 
laws  originated,  contained  philanthropists  toa  The  votes  in  that  house  stood 
tjut  little  more  than  equally  divided,  on  the  hill  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
Uie  Cherokee  country.  But  the  philanthropist  is  derided  and  scorned ;  and 
diat  people  have  only  escaped  the  iron  grasp  of  superstition's  hand,  to  die  by 
that  of  avarice.  It  used  to  be  a  proverl^  that  Justice  had  leaden  feet,  but  yet 
was  sure  to  overtake  her  enemies ;  but  where  her  feet  are  clogged  with  gold, 
the  proverb  requires  a  new  explication. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Schermerhom  treaty  was  disposed  of  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  house  of  representatives  must  vote  the  appropria- 
tion, or  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  When  it  came  up  there  for  action, 
some  gave  as  a  reason  for  voting  for  it,  that  thev  had  no  choice,  but  were 
bound  to  do  so,  because  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  president  and 
senate,  and  it  was  hence  the  law  of  the  land.    On  the  other  hand,  it  waa 

•  This  eertainly  waa  a  atale  paper  worthy  of  "  My  government/'  "  My  currency,"  and 
abova  all,  ''My  responsibility."  Mr.  Jackson  had  bKofore  told  certain  Indians  that  all  iht 
lands  beyond  the  MifsiMippi  belonged  to  him!  If  the  Cherokees  believed  be  told  the  tnitk* 
so  one  will  woudcr  they  aid  oot  wish  to  |^o  there! 
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argued  that  the  action  of  the  president  and  senate  could  never  make  that  in- 
strument a  treaty  which  was  false,  and  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  but  one 
narty ;  that  this  was  true  abundantly  appeared  b^  a  protest  then  before  the 
house,  siffned  by  almost  the  entire  Cherokee  nation.  And  besides  this,  the 
most  zealous  advocates  for  removal  did  not  pretend  that  the  treaty  was  fairly 
made  by  the  nation,  or  by  any  bod]^  authorized  by  it ;  but  they  argued  that 
the  bill  ought  to  pass  from  necessity,  as' it  was  to  benefit  the  Indians  moi-o 
than  any  body  else.  And  with  this  kind  of  argument  the  bill  passed,  102 
to  97. 

Thus  we  are  to  be  judges  of  what  is  best  for  our  neighbor,  and  if  he  does 
not  conform  to  our  wishes,  we  will  force  him  to  do  sa  On  the  same  princi- 
ple we  may  say,  that  it  is  decreed  by  unerring  fate  that  the  red  men  must  be 
swept  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth ;  but  does  it  foUow  that  we  must  hasten  their 
ruin  ?  With  as  much  reason  all  mankind  might  commit  suicide,  because  fate 
has  decreed  that  we  must  all  die,  sooner  or  later. 

As  soon  as  congress  had  disposed  of  the  Cherokee  question,  the  executi^  e 
of  the  nation,  apprehensive  that  trouble  would  arise  between  Georgia  and  tho 
Cherokees,  ordered  Gen.  Scott  to  repair  thither  without  delay.  He  was  soon 
on  the  way,  with  about  2,000  men.  This  was  earlv  in  the  year  1838.  Mean- 
while Gov.  Gilmer  had  threatened  <<  collision,''  unless  the  work  of  expulsion 
was  immediately  begun.  How  much  in  fear  Mr.  Van  Buren  stood  of  this 
and  other  bravadoes,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say;  but  he  pressed  matters  as 
fiist  as  he  could,  more  afraid,  doubtless,  of  the  votes,  than  the  steel  of  Georgia. 

But  what  did  that  excellent  old  general  find  on  his  arrival  in  the  Cherokee 
countiy  ?  Armed  Indians  behind  every  bush,  prepared  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  beloved  countiy  ?  Na  Not  a  semblance 
of  opposition  wna  there ;  all  was  quietness ;  all  were  about  their  ordinary 
affiurs,  in  their  own  fields,  and  by  their  oym  habitations.  Having  established 
his  head  quarters  in  the  nation,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requesting  them  to 
assemble  at  certain  points,  firom  whence  they  would  be  sent  to  Arkansas. 
They  obeyed  the  summons,  and  thus,  in  due  time,  the  whole  nation  wero 
removed. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

EXPATRIATION  OF  THE   CHEROKEES,  CONTINUEA 

**  Where  ii  mv  home — my  foreM  home  ?   the  prood  land  of  my  liree  / 
Where  •taodi  the  wigwam  of  my  pride  ?    Where  gleam  the  council  firei 
Where  are  my  ikthem'  hallowed  gravei.'   my  fVierHiB,  so  light  and  fVee? 
Gone,  gone,— forever  from  my  view !   Great  Spirit !   can  it  be  ?  *'— A.  W.  B. 

It  has  somehow  or  other  happened  that  great  changes  have  taken  place 
hi  the  minds  of  our  rulers,  or  some  of  them,  within  a  few  years,  in  regard  to 
what  certain  laws  and  treaties  mean.  As  late  as  1826,  no  question  was 
raised  about  the  rights  of  the  Indians ;  nothing  was  attempted  to  be  done,  by 
govemmerU,  on  their  lands,  vrithout  their  consent  being  first  obtained ;  no  one 
even  dreamed  of  laying  out  a  road  through  their  lan£  without  their  permis- 
sion. But,  of  a  sudden,  it  is  discovered  Uiat  the  government  has  been  iabor- 
inff  under  a  great  mistake  all  the  time  of  its  existence ;  that  during  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  .Andrew  Jackmn,  vrisdom  had  shed  her  light  so  abundant,  tliat 
numbers  had  risen  up  in  her  full  armor,  and  unhesitatingly  declared  that  the 
very  men  who  formed  our  constitution  knew  very  little  about  it ;  that  under 
its  provisions  no  valid  treaty  could  be  made  with  Indians;  that  neitlier 
Washington,  Jefferson,  nor  John  Adams,  could  make  the  discovery;  but 
it  must  be  reserved  to  add  lustre  to  the  era  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

The  compact  between  the  general  government  and  Georgia,  in  1802,  is  the 
principal  theme  of  their  oppressors.  Now  every  body  knows  that  with  that 
compact  the  Cherokees  had  nothing  to  do ;  they  had  no  hand  m  forming  it, 
Qor  never  consented  to  it    A  treaty  is  a  compact  of  mutual  concessions  and 
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Bgraemeots  betvpeen  mtkMML  The  Cherokees  agreed  llttt  if  they  ev«r  sold 
tbeir  landfi,  or  any  part  of  tbem,  it  sfaould  be  to  the  United  States.  Now  this 
wBfl,  as  times  have  been,  a  very  important  copeoaoiop  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
diana ;  but  if  the  ftith  of  the  United  Slates  had  been  kept  innolate,  it  would 
as  yet  have  amounted  to  but  little*— a  mall  tract  of  land  here  and  there,— 
but  it  has  now  amounted  to  an  entire  country.  When  the  treaties  were 
formed,  it  was  supposed  that  against  this  ooncession  the  United  States  had 
put  one  of  much  greater  moment,  namely,  that  of  pndection.  What  have  we 
seen  ?  the  whites  in  possession  of  ail  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  the  Indians 
protected  ?  Not  by  the  United  States ;  for  it  has  driven  them  where  it  can- 
not, from  the  nature  of  their  situation,  protect  them.  These  conclusioTm 
inevitably  follow,  and  we  challenge  proof  in  contradiction. 

That  we  have  given  the  Indians  more  than  their  lands  were  worth,  has 
been  uiged  as  an  argument  that  no  wrong  has  been  done  them.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue.  Unenviable  must  the  mind  of  that 
nwn  1^  who  holds  nothing  above  price,  mero  pecuniary  compensation. 
What  though  the  government  did  stipulate  that  it  would  buy  out  the  Chero- 
kees  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  (a  very  foolish  barnin,  by  the  way,)  on 
reasonable  and  equitable  terms;  is  it  to  be  understood  that  diey  wmd  sell 
their  lands  just  when  a  demand  is  made  for  them  ?  This  aipmient  is  too 
follacious  to  be  thought  of  by  rational  men.  Hence  the  only  way  left  to  dis- 
uossess  a  nation,  too  weak  to  defend  themselves  by  foroe,  is  to  declare  thev 
bave  no  right  where  they  are.  And,  to  the  astoniriunent  of  all  the  woricL 
subcb  were  the  grounds  of  argument,  and  such  the  arguments  that  succeeded 
in  an  American  congress  in  ruining  a  nation.  What  though  the  nation  were 
small,  and  consequently  weak  ?  So  much  the  peater  ti^  crime.  Are  not 
laws  made  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  agamst  the  strong  ?  as  well  in 
property  as  person  ?  Shall  the  United  States  of  enlightened  America  deal 
worse  with  their  friends  and  allies  than  ancient  despotic  Rome  ?  Even  na- 
tions subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  included  in  their  dominionfl,  were  sufiered 
**to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  magistrates.'** 

It  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  disinheriting  the  Cherokees,  that  it  is  ab^ 
surd  to  allow  a  nation  to  exist  under  a  separate  flovernment,  within  another 
government  or  state,  and  hence  unconstitutioniUi  Allowing  all  this  to  be 
true,  (which  we  do  not,^  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  Cherokees  ?  Had  not  the 
Cherokees  as  good  a  right  to  say  to  a  state  which  had  undertaken  to  extend 
a  line  beyond  tbem,  **  You  have  no  authority  to  do  this,  and  must  instantiy 
desist"  Now  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  state  would  be  compelled 
to  desist,  if  the  party  so  included  were  able  to  defend  itself  against  usurpa- 
tion, lliis  happening  not  to  be  the  case  with  the  Cherokees,  a  cordon  is 
passed  about  tnem,  at  first,  merely  nominal ;  but,  at  length,  like  the  coil  of 
the  serpent,  it  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter,  until  they  d^cover,  too  late,  that 
a  death-blow  is  aimed  at  their  yery  existence.  Who,  or  what  is  Georgia, 
that  it  should  claim  priority  to  the  Cherokees?  Were  not  the  Cherokees  a 
nation  long  before  it  was  heard  of?  Which  permitted  the  other  to  grow  up 
by  its  side  ?  How  k>ng  is  it  since  the  Cherokees  were  able  to  drive  tlwt  hand- 
M  of  white  intruders  beyond  a  more  formidable  boundary  than  the  Missis- 
sippi ?  They  did  noc  attempt  it  Their  << avarice"  was  not  strong  enough  to 
tempt  tiiem  to  so  cniel  an  action.  No.  They  took  them  by  the  hand  at 
Yamacraw  Blufi^  and  at  Holston,  and  said,  « Brothers,  here  is  land  enough 
for  us  and  for  you.  Lie  down  upon  our  skins  until  you  can  make  wigwams 
and  mats  for  yourselves."    How  nave  these  kindnesses  been  returned  f 

We  will  bear  what  Georm  herself  said  about  the  validity  of  Indian  trea- 
ties, no  longer  ago  than  1825.  In  that  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Creeks,  by  %vhich  a  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  in  Georffia  was 
made ;  and  by  an  article  in  said  treaty,  it  was  provided,  that  the  United  States 
should  protect  the  Indians  against  the  encroachments  and  hnpositions  of  the 
whites,  until  their  removal  should  take  place.  The  governor  of  Georgia, 
O,  M,  Troup,  issued  his  proclamation  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  a  passage 
M'  which  b  in  these  words : 

•  Vattel,  **  Low  of  Nadons,'*  B.  I.  ch.  i.  sec.  II. 
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<<  I  have  thouffbt  proper  to  issue  this,  my  prodamation^  warning  all  per^ 
sons,  citizens  of  Ge^^rgia,  or  others,  against  trespassing  or  intrucfing  upon 
lands  occupied  by  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  either  lor  tlie 
purpose  of  settlement  or  otherwise ;  as  every  such  act  will  be  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  trtatyy  aforesaid,  and  will  expose  the  aggressors 
to  the  most  certain  and  summary  punishment  by  the  authorities  of  the  state, 
and  of  the  United  States.  All  ^[ood  citizens,  therefore,  pursuing  the  dirtnten 
ofgoodfctUhf  will  unite  in  enforcmg  the  oblif^aUom  qf  the  treaty  as  the  supnnu 

How  does  this  accord  with  a  resolve  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  but  a 
few  years  afterwards,  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  country  of  the  Chero- 
kees  ?  A  comparative  view  of  these  enactments  led  a  high-minded  senator* 
to  declare,  ^  that  treaties  were  very  lawful  when  made  for  the  use  of  Georgia.^ 

In  1824,  the  Georgia  delegation  in  congress,  in  an  address  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  complamed,  in  no  very  xnoderate  terms,  of  the  injustice 
done  to  their  state,  by  the  delay  of  the  government  in  not  extinguishing  the 
Cherokee  title  to  lands  within  its  limits ;  therein  acknowledging  what  they 
denied  afterwards,  namely,  that  the  Cherokeee  had  any  title.  They  say,  **  W 
the  Cherokees  are  unwilUng  to  remove,  the  causes  of  that  unwillingness  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  United  States.  If  peaceable  purchase  cannot  be  made  in 
the  ordinary  mode,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  order  their  removal  to 
a  designated  territory  beyond  the  linoits  of  Georgia."  And,  in  conclusion, 
they  add,  <*Our  duty  is  performed  by  remonstrating  against  the  pohcy  hereto- 
fore pursued,  by  which  the  interests  of  Georgia  £tve  been  disregarded ;  and 
bv  insisting,  as  we  do,  most  earnuUy,  upon  an  immediate  fulfilment  of  the 
obligations  of  the  articles  of  cession  of  1802." 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  two  senators  and  six  representativeif 
of  Georgia,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  upon  this  question.  Ami 
we  venture  to  assert  that  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  is  not  more  despotic 
in  his  decrees,  than  these  gentlemen  were  on  this  occasion. 

A  few  days  after  the  cddress  of  the  Georgia  delegates,  the  secretary  of 
war,  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhouic,  issued  his  report  on  our  Indian  relations^ 
in  which  he  sa^s,  <*  The  United  States  have  ever  been  solicitous  to  fulfil,  at 
the  earliest  penod,  the  obligation  of  the*  convention,  by  the  extinguishment 
of  the  Indian  titles  within  the  limits  of  Geor^a ;  a  most  satisfiictory  proof 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  number  of  treaties  which  have  been  held  for 
that  purpose,  the  quantity  of  hmds  which  has  been  acquired,  and  the  price 
paid.  In  fact,  such  has  been  the  solicitude  of  the  government,  that  but  little 
regard  has  been  had  to  the  price,  tnheneoer  U  has  been  found  possible  to  obtain  a 
cession  of  lands  to  the  state.  Tlie  price  ffiven  has  rar  exceeded  that  whicV 
has  ever  been  ^ven  in  other  purchases  mm  the  Indians."  Thus  a  migh^ 
clashing  of  opinions  is  apparent  on  a  comparison  of  these  two  extracts. 

From  certain  other  fiicts  in  Mr.  Calhoun^s  report,  it  appears  that,  in  1802; 
the  Cherokees  owned  7^52,110  acres  of  land  in  the  limits  of  Geoi|^  Since 
the  late  war  with  England,  the^  had  held  two  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
by  which  they  had  ceded  9^,310  acres.  Emigration  had  been  uniformly 
encouraged,  and  many  had  voluntarily  gone  to  Arkansas.  To  this  course 
nobody  objected.  But  in  this  way  matters  progressed  too  slow  for  greedy 
speculators,  and  it  was  urged  that,  as  many  Cherokees  had  emigrated,  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  the  country  sliould  be  set  oft  for  Georgia.  An  enumer- 
ation or  census  had  been  attempted,  to  ascertain  what  the  proportion  would 
be,  and  it  was  eventually  concluded  that  one  third  of  the  nation  had  left  the 
country,  and  a  treaty  wsm  entered  into  at  Washington,  in  1819,  by  which  that 
amount  of  territory  was  ceded.  Between  1819  and  1824,  two  attempts  to 
treat  with  them  for  fiirther  cessions  of  territory  had  been  made,  and  botli 
proved  abortive.  ^  It  eaimot  be  doubted,"  says  Mr.  Calhoun,  *^  that  much  of 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  additional  cession  fix>m  the  Cherokees,  and  the 
other  southern  tribes,  results  ftt>m  their  ffrowing  civilization  and  knowledge, 
by  which  they  have  learned  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  their  lands  tlmn 
more  rude  and  savage  tribes.    Many  causes  have  contributed  to  place  tbeni 

*  Mr.  FreHngfmifften^  of  Mew  Jersey. 
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higher  in  the  scale  of  civilizatioii  than  other  Indians  within  our  limits  —  the 
genial  nature  of  their  climate,  which  enables  them  to  pass  more  readily  fh>m 
the  hunter  to  the  herdsman  state ;  and  the  fertility  of  tneir  soil,  and  the  value 
of  their  staple  articles,  particularly  cotton.  To  these,  however,  must  be  added 
the  humane  and  benevolent  policy  of  the  government,  which  has  ever  directed 
a  fostering  care  to  the  Indians  vnthin  our  limits.  This  policy  is  as  old  as  the 
government  itself;  and  has  been  habitually  and  strongly  extended  to  the 
Cherokee  nation."  Such,  in  1824,  were  allowed  to  be  tne  reasons  why  the 
Cherokees  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  their  country.  Now,  if 
the^  had  no  right  there,  but  that  of  sufierance,  whv  is  it  that  ^this  fostering 
|H>licy,  as  old  as  the  government,"  has  been  held  forth  and  maintained  towards 
them  ?  The  reason  is  obvious :  no  president  before  Gen.  Jatkmmj  could  bring 

his  mind ^te  do  as  he  has  done. 

At  some  future  day,  ask  8ome  remnant  of  the  Cherokees,  of  the  Creeks,  or 
of  the  Seminoles,  if  any  should  remain,  why  they  should  leave  the  lands  of 
their  fathers  to  become  wanderers  be^'ond  the  Mississippi,  and  their  reply 
can  be  no  other  than  this :  **•  We  were  forced  away  by  the  white  men.  Some 
of  our  men  were  traitors ;  of  them  they  bought  our  rights,  ijisigiiig'  (hem  to 

Compare  the  language  held  bv  Gen.  Jackson,  in  1821,  with  what  he  has 
since  said  and  done.  On  the  18th  of  January  of  that  year,  he  wrote  from 
his  head  quarters  at  Nashville,  to  Path  KiUer^  and  other  Cherokee  chiefs,  Bh 
follows:  *< Friends  and  brothers:  I  have  never  told  a  red  brother  a  lie  nor 
deceived  him.  The  intruders  [on  your  luids,]  if  they  attempt  to  return,  will 
be  sent  off  But  your  light-horse  should  not  let  them. settle  down  on  your 
land.  You  ought  to  drive  the  stock  away  fh>m  your  landsy  and  deliver  the 
intruders  to  the  agent ;  but  if  you  cannot  keep  intruders  fh>m  your  Umdy 
report  it  to  the  agent,  and  on  his  notice,  1  will  dnve  them  from  yovr  IcmdJ* 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1890,  he  informs  the  Cherokees,  ^'that,  having  no 
power  to  interfere  and  oppose  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state, 
over  and  upon  all  who  may  be  within  the  limits  of  any  state,  they  will  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  relations,  without  any  hope  that 
he  will  interfere."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  tlie  Indians  had  done 
nothing  meanwhile  to  forfeit  any  one  right,  or  the  protection  promised  them 
by  all  Uie  treaties,  sanctioned  by  all  the  presidents,  including  Jackson  himself! 

In  April,  1824,  a  deputation  of  Cherokees  was  at  Washington,  and  on  the 
15th  day  of  that  month  they  laid  before  confess  a  memorial  ^'on  matters  of 
vast  importance "  to  them.  In  this  memorial-  they  refer  to  the  oppressive 
stand  taxen  by  the  governor  of  Georgia,  as  communicated  by  him  m  a  letter 
to  the  secretarv  of  war,  and  to  the  acrimonious  and  incongruous  address  of 
the  Georgia  delegation  to  the  president,  already  noticed.  Upon  these  the 
delegation  remark:  ^  We  cannot  but  view  the  design  of  those  letters  as  an 
attempt,  bordering  on  a  hostile  disposition  towards  the  Cherokee  nation,  to 
arrest  from  them,  bv  arbitrary  means,  their  just  rishts  and  liberties."  And 
this  is  the  harshest  language  they  any  where  complain  in,  in  answer  to  the 
grossest  insults. 

In  regard  to  the  cession  of  more  land,  they  declare  their  sentiments  in  the 
following  words:  ''In  relation  to  the  duposition  and  determination  of  the 
nation,  never  again  to  cede  another  foot  of  land  is  positivelv  the  prodttcHon  and 
voice  of  the  nation,  and  what  has  bleen  uttered  by  us,  in  the  communications 
which  we  have  made  to  the  government,  since  our  arrival  in  this  ci^,  is 
expressive  of  the  true  ientimenU  qf  the  naUon,  agreeablv  to  our  instructions, 
and  not  one  word  of  which  has  been  put  into  our  mouths  by  a  white  maiu  Anv 
surmises  or  statements  to  the  contrary  are  ill-founded  and  ungenerous."  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  it  had  been  basely  insinuated  by  their  enemies, 
in  every  public  way,  that  the  Indians  were  influenced  by  designing  white  men 
from  the  north,  in  aJl  their  opposition  to  the  will  of  Georgia.  This  memorial 
was  signed  by  John  Ross,  George  Low  ret,  the  mark  of  Major  RinoE, 
and  Elijah  Hicks. 

Immediately  after  this,  Gov.  JVoup  writes  fh)m  MilledgeviUe  a  very  con- 
dusive  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun^  secretary  of  virar,  so  far  as  sophistry  and  angrv 
words  can  he  conclusive  on  a  subject    As  a  specimen  of  nis  logic,  we  wiV 
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cite  as  follows  from  his  communication.  Forasmuch  <<as  the  I*uritaiis  of 
New  England,  and  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  had  never  repaired  tlie  wrongs 
done  Indians,  why  is  Georgia  to  be  called  upon  to  make  propitiatory  offer- 
uiffs  ?"  And  "  if  the  principle  of  Penn's  treaty  was  right,  all  others  that  have 
followed  are  wrong." 

About  the  same  time  the  Cherokee  memorial  was  before  the  house  of 
representatives,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  its  authors,  to  counteract  certain 
lalse  reports  of  their  traducers,  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  a 
statement  of  their  case,  from  which  we  note  the  following  passages :  **  Not 
satisfied  with  wishing  the  executive  of  the  United  States  violently  to  rupture 
the  solemn  bond  of  our  rights  to  our  lands,  and  to  put  at  defiance  the  pledges 
wliich  existing  treaties  contain,  gfuaraniuing  to  us  our  lands,  it  is  attempted 
to  take  from  us  the  intellect  which  has  directed  us  in  conducting  the  several 
negotiations  with  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  us  for  our  lands,  and 
with  the  executive  government,  by  the  unfounded  charge,  that  ^the  last  Utter 
of  the  Cherokte$  to  Me  secrdary  at  toar  contains  internal  evidence  that  it  tetis 
never  written  or  dictated  hy  an  Indian,^  Whilst  we  profess  to  be  complimented 
on  the  one  hand  by  this  dIow  at  our  intelligence,  we  cannot,  in  justice,  allow 
it  to  pass,  upon  the  other,  without  a  flat  contradiction.  That  letter,  and  every 
other  letter,  was  not  only  written,  but  dictated  by  an  Indian." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Georgia  statesmen  are  not  willing  to  allow 
that  they  have  insulted  so  much  intellect  and  intelligence,  avinare,  as  they  must 
have  been,  that  in  point  of  manner  and  matter,  their  own  compositions,  side 
by  side  with  the  Cherokees,  would  sufifer  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by 
comparison.  In  closing  they  say,  **•  It  is  not  for  us  to  vindicate,  or  attempt  to 
vindicate,  our  great  father  the  president ;  he  does  not  need  an  Indian's  aid, 
nor  an  Indian's  eulogy;  but,  however  we  are  bound  to  love  him,  yet  it  is  due 
to  justice  to  state,  tmit  we  have  been  often  pained,  and  especially  of  late,  at 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  has  pressed  upon  us  the  subject  of  ceding  oiu* 
lands.  Why  he  has  acted  thus  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  convention  of  1802^  We  know  every  one  of 
its  promises.  If^  however,  these  are  to  be  violated,  and  the  fell  war-whoop 
should  ever  be  raised  against  us,  to  dispossess  us  of  our  lands,  we  will  gratify 
the  delegation  of  Georgia,  in  their  present  earnestness  to  see  us  removed  or 
destroyed,  by  adding  additional  fertility  to  our  land,  by  a  deposit  of  our  body 
and  our  bones ;  for  we  are  resolved  never  to  leave  them  but  by  parting  from  them 
and  our  lives  together."^  Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  Cherokees  at  this 
period.  But  fif&en  years'  sufifering  overcame  them,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  fiite  they  could  not  avert 

We  have,  in  an  earlier  page,*  stated  the  manner  in  which  the  Creeks  had 
been  divested  of  their  country,  and  the  fiital  catastrophe  that  fell  upon  the 
heads  of  the  chiefs,  who,  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  had  bargained  it; 
away.  The  most  prominent  character  in  that  work  among  the  Creeks  was 
Gen.  William  ATIntosh.  We  have,  in  the  same  place,  stated  the  attempt 
made  by  that  chief  to  bribe  Mr.  Ross  to  imdermine  his  nation,  in  the  same 
corrupt  manner  as  himself  had  done  in  regard  to  his  own ;  and  the  part 
enacted  by  the  Cherokees,  upon  that  occasion,  is  now  necessary  to  be  stated. 

A  meeting  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Cherokees  was  held  in  October, 
1&^  to  hear  what  the  agents  of  our  government  had  to  say  to  them,  they 
having  procured  the  meeting.  The  object,  of  course,  was  well  understood, 
and  me  a^nts  urged  their  case  in  every  possible  form;  but  they  were 
answered  in  the  most  manly  manner,  that  the  nation  would  never  part  vnth 
another  foot  of  land.  Gen.  Aflntosh  was  present  at  this  conference,  and  with 
his  son  was  treated  with  every  kindness,  and  during  the  proceedings  were 
seated  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Ross,  as  was  customary  with  both  nations  at  tneir 
councils,  when  any  distinguished  chiefe  were  present,  to  signify  that  good 
correspondence  between  mem  existed.  At,  or  about  this  time,  Jil'Intosh  ven- 
tured to  recommend  a  cession  to  some  of  the  chief  men  in  conversations , 
what  feigned  encouragement  he  met  with,  to  draw  out  his  real  character,  is 
not  upon  our  records,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  communication  in  writing  was 

*  Of  Ibis  Book,  Chap,  vl,  p.  dft. 
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tbereupon  made  to  Mr.  Roes,  who,  without  dalinr,  laid  it  before  the  council, 
when  U  was  decided  that  it  should  be  read  in  M'intoah's  presence.  He  was 
accordingly  called  in,  and  hia  letter  was  read,*  after  which  Mr.  Rosa  made  the 
following  address: 

•*  Mv  triends :  five  years  have  elapsed  since  I  have  been  called  to  preside 
over  the  national  committee ;  and  your  approbation  of  my  conduct  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  duties,  is  manifested  by  the  successive  reappointments 
which  you  have  bestowed  on  me.  The  trust  which  you  harve  reposed  in  me 
has  been  sacredlv  maintained,  and  shall  ever  be  preserved.  A  traitor,  in  all 
nations,  is  looked  upon  in  the  darkest  color,  and  is  more  despicable  than  the 
meanest  reptile  that  crawls  upon  the  earth.  An  honorable  and  honest  char- 
acter is  more  valuable  than  the  filthy  lucre  of  the  whole  worid.  Therefinne,  1 
would  prefer  to  live  as  poor  as  the  worm  that  inhabits  the  earth,  than  to  gain 
the  world's  wealth  and  have  mv  reputation  as  an  honest  man  tarnished  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  pecuoianr  bribe,  for  self-aggrandizement  It  has  now 
become  my  painfiil  duty  to  in&rm  you  that  a  gross  contempt  is  ofiered  to  my 
character,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  general  council.  This 
letter  which  I  hold  in  ray  hand  will  speak  for  itsel£  But,  fortunately,  the 
author  of  it  has  mistaken  our  character  and  sense  of  honor." 

This  took  place  on  the  24  October,  1823,  and  was  but  the  commencemeKt 
of  the  denunciations  M'lntosh  was  to  receive.  As  chief  speaker  of  the  nation, 
the  duty  of  severely  reprimanding  the  traitor  devolved  on  Major  Ridge.  This 
was  an  exceedingly  painful  duty  to  him,  especially  as  they  had  been  old 
friends  and  officers  together;  had  fought  under  Jackaon,  side  by  side,  at 
Taladega,  Tohopeka,  imd  in  nuneroua  other  batdes;  they  had  been  co- 
laborers  in  the  civil  field;  fre<juendy  called  together  to  settle  and  adjust 
important  matters  between  their  respective  nations ;  and  thev  were,  at  this 
time,  under  an  appointment  as  commissioners  to  run  the  boundary  line 
between. the  two  nations  But  all  these  consideratk>nB  and  cireumstances 
did  not  cause  Major  Ridge  to  shrink  fix)m  his  duty.  He  said  that  what  he 
was  about  to  say  must  not  only  be  heard  by  the  Cherokees,  but  by  others,  far 
and  wide.  He  adverted  to  their  acknowledged  maxims  in  reference  to  the 
duties  of  those  intrusted  with  their  government,  who,  if  once  found  astray 
fix>m  their  duty,  were  never  again  to  he  trusted.  Mintosh,  he  said,  had  borne 
the  character  of  high  moral  rectitude  among  his  own  people,  the  Creeks,  but 
how  stands  his  character  now?  *^I  cast  nim  behind  mv  back.  He  may 
depart  in  peace.  I  here  publicly  disgrace  him.  He  now  knows  we  are  not 
to  be  bought  with  money.  We  will  not  exult  over  fallen  greatness.  He  may 
go  to  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  familv  mourn  the  lose  of  a 
good  name."  Such  is  tlie  substance  of  the  speech  of  Major  Ridge,  who  him- 
self fell  into  the  same  snare  afterwards,  and  suffered  the  same  &te,  with  the 
man  he  now  so  pointedly  and  justly  condemned. 

In  1829,  a  society  was  formed  in  New  York,  "for  the  emigration,  preserva- 
tion, and  improvement,  of  the  aborigines  of  America,"  an  account  of  which 
was  transmiued  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  then  at  the  Rip  R^s. 
in  Virginia.  The  president  replied  to  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  ac- 
count, through  Major  Eaton,  in  a  very  conciliatory  and  ^cious  manner. 
One  passage  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  firom  its  surprismg  contrast  witli 
what  was  afterwards  avowed  by  the  same  av^r9>  **  1  beg  leave  to  assure 
you,"  says  the  general,  "that  nothing  of  a  compulsory  course,  to  effect  the 
removal  of  this  unfortunate  race  of  people,  has  ever  been  thought  of  by  the 
president ;  although  it  has  been  so  asserted."-  Now,  all  the  world  know? 
what  has  since  been  said  and  done.  In  a  sort  of  a  reply  which  Mr.  BeaUm 
made  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  senate,  in  1835,  he  said  he  rose  not  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  any  part  in  the  Uttle  discussion,  [about  Indians,]  but  of^  calling 
up  a  voice  far  more  powerful  than  his  own--4hat  of  Mr.  JejftnonP  But  as 
he  said  nothing  in  his  half  hotu^s  talk  that  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Jefftnon^  or 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  thought  of,  except  that  good  man's  name,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  that  was  the  extent  of  his  argument  We  are  prepared  to  use 
something  more  than  the  name  of  J^ermm  against  the  oppressors  of  the  In- 

*  Tbe  same  we  lmv«  fivea,  aate,  page  BL 
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diaos,  and  we  here  offer  some  of  his  sound  and  sober  convictions.  ''I  am  of 
opinion^"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Gren.  Knox,  of  10  August,  1791,  **that  govem- 
noent  should  mmly  maintain  this  ground ;  that  the  Indians  have  a  right  to 
the  occupation  of  their  lands,  ind^endeiU  of  the  states  mUdn  whose  chartered 
Uumts  theif  happen  to  he;  that,  until  they  cede  them  by  treaty,  or  other  transac- 
tion ecj^wvalent  to  a  treaty,  no  act  of  a  state  can  give  a  right  to  such  lands ; 
that  neither  under  the  present  constitution,  nor  the  ancient  confederation,  had 
any  state,  or  persons,  a  right  to  treat  vnth  the  Indians  without  the  consent  of 
the  general  government ;  that  that  consent  has  never  been  given  to  any  treaty 
for  me  cession  of  the 'lands  in  question ;  that  the  government  is  determined 
to  exert  all  Us  evurgyfor  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  huUans, 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  them ;  and  that 
if  any  settlements  are  made  on  lands  not  ceded  by  them,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  United  States,  the  government  will  think  itself  bound,  not  only 
to  declare  to  the  Indians  that  such  settlements  are  toUhout  the  authority  orpro' 
tedion  of  the  United  States,  but  to  remove  them  also  by  the  pMic  forced  Such 
was  the  *<  voice"  CoL  Benton  said  he  was  to  ''call  up,"  to  drovm  that  of  the 
friend  of  the  Indians.  But  ''how  are  the  mighty  fallen!"  The  helpless  Vi- 
dians have  been  forced  to  fly  before  the  steel  of  the  white  man  to  inhospi- 
table regions,  leaving  their  fine  fields  and  comfortable  houses  to  their  ava- 
ricious oppressors. 

But  aner  all  that  has  happened,  all  the  vnrong  that  has  been  done  the 
Indian,  all  the  vnrong  that  hius  been  done  to  every  countnrman  of  Jefferson, 
we  would  not  change  our  condition  vnth  a  subject  of  Algiers,  because  we 
have  well-funded  hopes  that  ffood  men  vnll  ere  lonff  stand  in  the  place 
where  justice  emanates ;  yet  it  mis  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist  with  sor- 
row, that  their  coming  cannot  relieve  the  Cherokees. 

The  dey  of  Algiers  holds  out  no  pretensions  to  Christians  that  they  may 
expect  justice  at  his  hands ;  but  he  says  to  them,  "  Do  you  not  know  tliat  my 
people  are  a  band  of  robbers,  and  that  I  am  their  captam ?"  *  A  president  of 
the  United  States  has  said  that  he  intended  no  harm  to  the  Cherokees ;  but 
what  has  he  done  ? 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  reproach  the  government  of  a  beloved 
country  with  acts  like  these ;  but  we  have  no  alternative,  excepting  in  a  der- 
eliction of  duty.  We  would  gladly  have  been  spared  this  part  of  our  under- 
taking; but  Justice  has  claims  upon  us  now  as  strong  as  she  had  upon  our 
government,  and  we  cannot  so  dehberately  disregard  them. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BISTORT  OF  THE   CHEROKEES,  COIfTINUED. 

**  Th«7  have  tnkan  the  roftlm  which  oor  ancei ton  gare ; 
They  have  thrown  their  chains  o*er  the  land  and  the  wave  j 
The  forest  it  wasted  with  aword  and  with  flame ; 
And  what  hare  we  left  but  our  once  honored  name?** — Alorio  Iikwi*.^ 

We  have  seen  how  Jefferson  viewed  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  as  guaran- 
tied to  them  in  the  times  of  WaMngton ;  and  what  have  the  Cherokees  since 
done,  that  they  are  to  forfeit  those  rights  ?  Have  tbev  forfeited  them  by  adopt- 
ing the  maimers  and  customs  of  a  civilized  people  r  or  by  fighting  their  bat- 
tles ?  That  a  president  of  this  day  should  say  to  them,  when  they  are  about 
to  be  grossly  tyrannized  over  by  a  state,  "  that  he  has  no  power  to  interfere 
and  to  oppose  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state,  over  or  upon  all 
who  may  be  within  the  limits  of  any  state ;  that,  therefore,  they  must  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  relations,  without  any  hope  that  he 
will  interfere;" — thus  did  Gen.  Jackson  speak  to  the  insulted  Cherokees,  on 

*  See  Mr.  Bluni't  Brief  Etamioation,  Sec.,  page  15. 
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the  6  June,  1830.  He,  at  the  same  time,  assured  them  <<  that  he  lores  them  ;f!) 
that  he  is  their  friend ;  that  he  feels  ibr  them  as  a  father  feels  lR>r  his  chu* 
dren."  With  whatever  truth  this  might  have  been  spoken,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  presume  that  such  was  not  the  way  the  Cherokees  felt  <«  for  their  children." 
And  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  they  published 
on  the  17  Jily  of  the  same  year,  they  say,  «lt  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  sorrow  which  affects  their  minds,  on  learning  that  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States  has  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  all  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessors had  held  intercourse  with  them  on  erroneous  principles ;  principles 
that  co'jld  not  be  sustained ;  that  they  bad  made  promises  of  vital  importance 
to  them,  which  could  not  be  fidfilled — promises  made  hundreds  of  times,  in 
almost  every  conceivable  manner — often  in  the  form  of  solemn  treaties— 
sometimes  in  letters  vnritten  by  the  chief  magistrate  with  his  ovni  hand — ^very 
often  in  letters  vnritten  by  the  secretary  of  wsr  under  his  direction — ^these, 
all  these,  are  now  discovered  to  be  upon  false  principles.** 

The  Cherokees  had  now  become  capable  of  meeting  the  white  people  with 
the  arguments  of  reason,  and  not  with  steel ;  and  they  were  capable  of  judg- 
ing between  sincerity  and  mere  pretension.  This  was  well  portrayed  bv 
the  chief  Speckled  Snake,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  a  council  v^hieh 
had  been  summoned  to  hear  a  talk  from  President  Jackson  read  to  thenL  It 
was  as  follows : 

**Bro(her8!  We  have  heard  the  talk  of  our  creat  father ;  it  is  venr  kind.  He 
says  he  loves  his  red  children.  Brothers!  When  the  white  man  first  came  to 
these  shores,  the  Muscogees  gave  him  land,  and  kindled  him  a  fire  to  make 
him  comfortable ;  and  when  the  pale  faces  of  the  south*  made  war  on  him^ 
their  young  men  drew  the  tomahawk,  and  protected  his  head  from  the  scalp- 
ing knife.  But  when  the  white  man  had  warmed  himself  before  the  Indian's 
fire,  and  filled  himself  with  the  Indian's  hominy,  he  became  very  large ;  he 
stopped  not  for  the  mountain  tops,  and  his  feet  covered  the  plains  and  the 
valleys.  His  hands  grasped  the  eastern  and  the  western  sea.  Then  ho  be- 
came our  great  father.  He  loved  his  red  children ;  but  said,  *  You  must  move 
a  little  fenher,  lest  I  should,  by  accident,  tread  on  you.*  With  one  foot  he 
pushed  the  red  man  ovei*  the  Oconee,  and  with  the  other  he  trampled  dovm 
the  graves  of  his  fethera  But  our  great  father  still  loved  his  red  children, 
and  he  soon  made  them  another  talk.  He  said  much ;  but  it  all  meant  noth- 
ing, but  *  move  a  little  farther ;  you  are  too  near  me.*  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  talks  from  our  great  father,  and  they  all  begun  and  ended  the  same. 
Brothers  I  When  he  made  us  a  talk  on  a  former  occasion,  he  said,  *  Get  a  little 
fiuther ;  go  beyond  the  Oconee  and  the  Oakmulgee ;  there  is  a  pleasant  coun- 
try.' He  also  said,  *It  shall  be  yours  forever.*  Now  he  says,  *  The  land  you 
live  on  is  not  yours;  go  beyond  the  Mississippi;  there  is  game;  there  you 
may  remain  while  the  ffrass  crows  or  the  water  runs.'  Brothers!  Will  not 
our  great  father  come  uiere  luso  ?  He  loves  his  red  children,  and  his  tongue 
is  not  forked." 

The  doctrine  of  a  riffht  inherent  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
remove  the  Cherokees  oy  force,  is  comparatively  new.  It  was  not  thought  or 
even  dreamed  of  before  1808.  In  that  year  a  deputation  fix)m  that  nation  was 
encouraged  to  visit  the  seat  of  government,  more  for  the  renewal  of  friend- 
ship than  any  thing  else  perhaps,  who,  in  a  conference  they  had  with  Presi- 
dent Jefierson,  ^declared  their  anxious  desire  to  engage  in  me  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture and  civilized  life,  in  (he  country  they  then  occupied;^  but  said,  ^ as  all 
their  countrymen  could  not  be  induced  to  exchange  the  hunter's  life  for  an 
agricultural  one,  they  requested  that  their  country  might  be  divided  by  a  line 
between  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  so  as  to  include  all  the  waters  of  the 
Hi^hwassee  River  to  the  upper  towns ;  that,  by  thus  contracting  their  society 
wiSiin  narrower  limits,  they  might  begin  the  establishment  of  fixed  laws  and  a 
regular  government  Those  wishing  to  lead  the  himter's  life,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  game  in  their  country,  requested  liberty  to  go  over  the  Mississippi 
and  occupy  some  vacant  lands  belonging  to  the  Umted  Statea    To  these 

*  The  Spaniards  of  Florida  endeavored  to  break  up  the  English  seUlement  under  OeD> 
Oglethorpe  in  Georgia. 
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propontioDS  the  president  gave  his  entire  and  unqualified  apjHrobation.  No 
objection  is  heard  of  against  their  erecting  a  goyemment  for  themselves,  or 
a  wish  to  restrain  them  in  any  manner. 

Eventually,  some  four  or  five  thousand  of  the  lower  town  Cherokees  did 
emigrate  to  Arkansas,  and  there  a  wretched  life  many  of  them  worried  out ; 
many  fell  in  wars  with  the  Osages,  some  few  sot  back  to  their  own  couDtry, 
and  sickness  swept  off  many  more.  Such  miits  of  emigration  tended  to 
strengthen  the  upper  towns  in  their  resolution  of  cultivating  the  land ;  and 
when,  in  1823,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  them  for  th^ir 
countiy,  and  for  their  removal  west,  they  directly  refused,  and  showed  how 
much  better  off  they  were  for  continuing  in  their  own  nation  than  those  who 
had  emigrated.  And  here  ended  for  some  years  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  treat  with  them  for  a  removaL  The  seeds  of  avarice, 
although  sown,  had  not  come  to  maturity,  but,  like  a  plant  in  an  uncongenial 
soil,  remained  without  seeming  to  flourish  or  deca^ ;  yet  at  length  a  prosper- 
ous cultivator  being  found  in  a  president  of  the  Umted  States,  its  growth  soon 
astonished  all  beholders,  and  its  branches  cast  a  deathlike  shade  over  a  pros- 
perous nation,  and  withered  it  away. 

We  have  before  remarked  upon  the  discovery  made  by  the  southern  poli- 
ticians, namely,  that  from  the  time  of  Washington,  there  had  been  no  presi- 
dent (including  that  great  man)  who  knew  what  laws  and  treaties  meant; 
that  all  the  time  and  money  which  had  been  spent  in  making  treaties,  had 
been  thrown  away ;  for  it  was  now  discovered  that  Indians  were  only  tenants 
at  will,  and  had  no  right  on  any  lands  within  certain  state  bound^es,  any 
longer  than  the  charity  of  the  good  people  near  them  would  humanely  per- 
mit In  fact,  all  these  treaties  were  now  found  out  to  be  unconsHiutionaL 
This  doctrine  was  finallv  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  business  tm*n^ 
But  Georgia  herself  could  condescend  to  treat  with  the  Cherokees  in  ^783, 
and  obtained  from  them  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  Did  that  state  cjn- 
(kscend  then  to  acknowledge  the  Cherokees  an  independent  nation  to  get 
fi^ra  them  by  treaty  that  which  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  take  by  force  ? 
I  will  not  aver  that  it  was  so.  One  thing,  however,  there  is,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  misconception;  the  Cherokees  were  then  powerful;  and 
though,  in  the  war  with  England,  which  had  just  terminated,  they  fought 
against  us,  they  now  came  forward  and  declared  for  us ;  and  their  alliance 
was  considered  of  no  small  account,  situated  as  we  then  were  in  relation  to 
the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  And,  besides,  it  must  be  considered  that  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution,  our  people  desired  peace  with  the  Cherokees  as  much  • 
as  they  with  us ;  and,  in  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,*  **  When  the 
United  States  gave  peace,  did  they  not  also  receive  it?  Did  the  Cherokees 
come  to  us,  to  our  seat  of  government,  to  solicitpeace ;  or  did  our  govern- 
ment send  commissioners  to  them  to  ask  it  ?"  The  result,  however,  was  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  *<  within  the  Cherokee  nation,"  and  not  at  New  York,  that 
that  celebrated  treaty  was  made. 

The  series  of  usurpations  conunenced  upon  the  Cherokees  and  other 
Indians,  has  at  length,  in  this  present  year,  1840,  reached  the  climax  of 
oppression  contemplated  by  its  originators.  That  people  had  long  viewed 
further  encroachments  upon  them  as  certain,  inasmucn  as  such  encroach- 
ments had  never  actually  ceased  fix>m  the  day  of  their  acquaintance  with  the 
white  man ;  but  the  awful  thunder  which  burst  upon  them  in  our  day  had 
never  been  thought  of  by  the  whites,  much  less  by  themselves,  until  wiuiin  a 
few  years.  They  had,  indeed,  as  early  as  1823,  observed  a  dark  cloud  gather- 
ing in  the  north-east,  but  they  rationally  thought  that  the  extent  of  country  it 
must  pass  over,  before  it  should  reach  fiiem,  would  qualify  its  rage,  and  waste 
its  deadly  effects ;  happy  for  them  had  it  proved  as  they  had  hoped,  and  as 
every  fnend  of  humanity  and  justice  had  hoped  it  would;  but  it  came  and 
swept  away  the  Cherokees. 

The  monstrous  project  of  a  removal  of  all  the  Indians  within  our  limits 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  is  not  chargeable  to  any  one  of  our  chief  ma^strates, 
but  Mr.  Monroe  is  conspicuous  among  them.    He  proposed  it  with  diffidence 

*  Opuiion  in  the  case,  JVoretster  vs.  the  8taU  of  Oeorgia,  p.  14. 
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in  his  openiDg  message  to  congress,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1824 ;  and  here 
let  us  observe,  that  the  suggestion  was  made  upon  the  same  month,  and  nearly 
the  same  day  of  the  month,  that  our  fiithers  came  to  these  shores;  and  on  the 
27th  of  January,  following,  he  strongly  recommended  the  measure.  He  was 
induced  to  propose  such  a  plan,  he  said,  as  the  only  one  he  could  devise  to 
relieve  the  country  from  the  difficulty  by  which  its  executive  was  surrounded, 
and  which  every  day  thickened.  Georgia  was  pressing  with  severe  earnest- 
ness ;  alleging  that  the  time  had  arriv^  when  the  Indian  title  to  lands  within 
itSk  limits  should  be  extinguished,  and  the  new  states  were  crowding  on  all 
sides  with  undue  importunity,  that  theur  claim  for  Indians'  lands  was  as  good 
as  their  neighbors'.  The  president,  therefore,  like  a  bankrupt,  who,  to  get  rid 
of  a  difficult  demand  to-day,  obligates  himself*  to  pay  a  greater  one  to-morrow, 
disregards  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  a  removal  was  recommended 

But  with  this  recommendation  of  removal,  Mr.  Monroe,  although  he  speaks 
of  ybrce,  repudiates  in  the  strongest  terms  its  employment  And  we  cannot 
doubt  his  suggestion  was  dictated  by  the  purest  benevolence.  He  says,  ''The 
condition  of  the  aborigines  within  our  hmits,  and  especially  those  who  are 
within  the  limits  of  any  of  tiie  states,  merits  peculiar  attention.  Experience 
has  shown,  that  unless  the  tribes  be  civilized,  they  can  never  be  incorporated 
into  our  system,  in  any  form  whatever.  It  has  likevrise  shown,  that  in  the 
reguhur  au^entation  of  our  population,  with  the  extension  of  our  settle- 
ments, theur  situation  will  become  deplorable,  if  their  extinction  is  not 
menaced.  Some  well-digested  plan,  which  will  rescue  them  from  such 
calamities,  is  due  to  their  rights,  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  tlie  honor 
of  the  nation.  Their  civilization  is  indispensaUe  to  their  safety,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  degrees.  Difficulties  of  the  most  serious  character 
present  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  this  veiy  desirable  result,  on  the 
territory  on  which  they  now  reside.  To  remove  them  from  it  hy  Jortt^  even 
with  a  view  to  their  own  security  or  happiness,  would  be  revolting  to 
humanity,  and  utteriy  unjustifiable." 

And  touching  this  matter  we  have  a  very  clear  view  of  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  regar£ng  Indian  rights,  in  another  message,  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  as  follows:  ^I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  to  declare  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  the  Indian  title  was  not  aflected  in  the  slightest  circumstance 
by. the  compact  with  Georgia,  and  that  ihiut  is  no  obligation  on  tht  United 
Skde$  to  rtmove  the  Indians  by  force,  "Die  express  stipulation  of  the  compact, 
that  their  title  should  be  extinguished  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 
when  it  may  be  done  peaceably^  and  on  rtasomdJe  conditions,  is  a  full  proof 
that  it  was  Uie  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  both  iMJiies  to  it,  that  the 
Indians  had  a  right  to  the  territory,  in  the  disiK>6al  of  wfdch  they  were  to  be 
re^purded  as  fi-ee  agents.  An  attempt  to  remove  them  by  force  would,  in  my 
opmion,  be  unjust  In  the  fbture  measures  to  be  adopted  in  renuxl  to  the 
Indians  within  our  limits,  and,  in  consequence,  within  tne  limits  of  any  state, 
the  United  States  have  duties  to  perform,  and  a  character  to  sustain,  to  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  indifierent"  But  what  have  the  admonitions  of  all  good 
men  availed  ?  And  the  more  we  meet  with,  the  more  we  are  astonished  at 
the  result  of  things,  and  the  more  severely  do  we  deprecate  and  denounce 
the  advocates  of  the  course  pursued. 

The  president  evidently  had  not  thought  very  seriously  about  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  at  this  time,  and  knew  little  of  the  history,  or  actual  state  of 
the  Cherokees ;  they  had  then  become  considerably  civilized,  and  instead  of 
decreasing,  were  increasing.  But  about  two  months  after,  he  again  makes 
the  Indian  subject  the  object  of  a  special  message,  in  the  outset  of  which  he 
holds  this  language:  *< Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  the 
removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  lands  which  they  now  occupy  within 
the  limits  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  to  the  country  lying  westward 
and  northward  thereof,  within  our  acknowledged  boundaries,  is  of  very  high 
importance  to  our  Union,  and  may  be  accompushed  on  conditions  and  in  m 
manner  to  promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of  ^ose  tribes,  the  attentioii 
of  government  has  been  long  drawn,  with  great  solicitude,  to  the  subject" 

First  a  removal  is  barely  thought  about,  then  talked  about,  then  propoeedi 
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dieu  strongly  recommended ;  io  far  there  must  be  no  compulsion^  because  it 
would  be  too  barefaced  an  outrage  on  the  conunon  sense  of  the  people ; 
because  the  Indians  wUl  remove  without  force;  they  can  be  bouAt  out 
Time  showed  that  they  could  not  be  obliged  to  sell  their  country ;  Uien  the 
project  of  extending  state  laws  over  them  is^started,  which,  though  unconsti- 
tutional, can  be  enforced  in  spite  of  the  seneral  government,  to  the  incal- 
culable mischief  of  the  Indians ;  and  besides,  could  it  be  supposed  that  the 
ceneral  government  would  resist  state  laws  unto  a  drop  of  white  blood  in 
defence  of  the  righb  of  IndicmM  9  A  preposterous  idea !  A  result  which  could 
not  be  allowed  to  happen  in  these  days  of  light  and  reason  in  abundance. 
While  the  executive  of  the  jBfeneral  ^vemment  is  pondering  the  matter,  not 
onlv  Indians,  but  citizens  of  the  United  States,  among  them  as  instructors, 
and  by  the  direction  and  under  the  authority  of  the  president  himself  are 
seized  by  an  armed  force,  dragged  to  a  distant  region,  and  thrown  into  prison ! 
Months  pass  away,  and  the  government  is  still  pondering  on  what  is  to  be  done. 
In  the  mean  time  Georgia  sends  out  an  armed  force  to  protect  the  Indians, 
and  we  will  hear  how  this  force  performed  the  service,  as  set  fordi  in  a 
memorial  to  congress  from  some  of^the  most  respectable  of  the  Cherokees, 
in  1831. 

*^  In  the  name  and  authority  of  G.  R.  Gilmar,  governor  of  Georgia,  a  bill 
was  filed  in  chancery,  in  the  superior  court  of  Hall  county,  in  July  last,  (1830,) 
against  certain  Cherokees,  praymg  for  an  injunction  to  stop  them  from  diggins 
and  searching  for  gold  vnthin  the  limits  of  their  own  nation ;  and  the  biS 
being  sworn  to  before  Judge  CHayton,  he  awarded  an  injunction  acainst  the 
parties  named  in  the  bill  as  defendants,  commanding  them,  formwith,  to 
desist  firom  working  on  those  mines,  under  the  penalty  of  20,000  dollars ;  at 
the  same  time  and  place  there  were  unmolested  several  thousand  intruders 
from  Georgia  and  other  states,  engaged  in  robbing  the  nation  of  gold,  for 
which  the  owners  were  ordered  not  to  work  by  the  said  writ  Under  the 
authority  of  this  injunction,  the  sheriflT  of  Hall  county,  with  an  armed  force, 
invaded  the  nation,  consisting  of  a  colonel,  a  captain,  and  30  or  40  of  the 
miUtia  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  who  arrested  a  number  of  Cherokees  enm;ed 
in  digging  for  eold,  who  were  at  first  rescued  hv  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,  stationed  near  the  place,  and  the  sherin  and  his  party  themselves 
made  prisoners,  and  conducted  fifleen  miles  to  the  military  camp,  when  a 
council  of  examination  was  held,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  respective 
authorities  made,  which  resulted  in  the  release  of  the  sherifif  and  his  party, 
and  a  vnritten  order  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  troops, 
directing  the  Cherokees  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Georgia,  and  that  no 
further  protection  could  be  extended  to  them  at  the  gold  mines,  as  he  could 
no  longer  interfere  with  the  laws  of  Georgia,  but  would  afford  aid  in  carrying 
them  into  execution.  On  the  return  of  the  sherifif  and  his  party,  they  passed 
by  the  Cherokees  who  were  still  engaged  in  dig^ng  for  gold,  and  ordered 
them  to  desist,  under  the  penalty  of  beinff  committed  to  jail,  and  proceeded 
to  destroy  their  tools  and  machinery  for  cleaning  gold,  and  afler  committing 
some  further  aggression,  they  returned.  Shordy  forwards,  the  sheriff  with 
a  guard  of  four  men,  and  a  process  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  arrested  three 
Cherokees  for  disobeying  the  injunction,  while  peaceably  enj^aged  in  their 
labors,  and  conducted  them  to  WadkinsviUe,  a  mstance  of  75  miles,  before 
the  same  judge,  A.  S.  Clayton,  who  then  and  there  sentenced  them  to  pay  a 
fine  of  93  dollars,  costs,  and  to  stand  committed  to  prison  until  paid ;  and 
also  compelled  them  to  ^ve  their  bond  in  the  sum  of  1,000  dollars,  for  their 
personal  appearance  before  his  n€xt  court,  to  answer  the  charges  of  violating 
the  writ  of  injunction  aforesaid.  The^  were  retained  in  custody  five  days, 
then  paid  the  costs,  and  gave  the  requured  bond.  They  appeared  agreeably 
to  the  bonds,  and  Judge  Clayton  dismissed  them,  on  the  ground  that  the 
governor  of  Georgia  could  not  become  a  prosecutor  in  the  case.  For  these 
unwarrantable  outrages,  committed  on  their  persons  and  property,  no  apology 
was  offered,  nor  to  tliis  day  has  any  of  their  money  been  refunded." 

If  there  are  any  blacker  cases  of  outrage  any  where  conunitted  in  a 
Christian  country,  we  are  not  informed  of  thenL  Such  would  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  in  Turkey  or  China.    The  manner  in  vdiich  afiiiirs  were  managed 
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in  Georgia,  under  color  of  law,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  least  civilized  community; 
Gen.  Bfacomb  marched  the  troops  of  tiie  United  States  into  the  Cherokee 
country,  he  said,  to  ffuard  against  the  difficulties  which  it  was  apprehended 
would  {^w  out  of  the  conflicting  operations  of  the  Cherokees  and  (he 
lauiesi  tntrudert  upon  the  mineral  (ustnct,  and  having  fvlfiUed  ihe  initructUm$ 
of  the  govemmeni,  the  troops  were  directed  to  return  lor  the  winter  to  theii 
respective  quarters." 

About  the  same  time  Gov.  Gilmar  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesting 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  observing  that  Georgia  could  enforce  her  own 
laws.  When  this  notice  was  received  at  Washington,  the  secretary  wrote  to 
Gilmar  that  he  had  '*just  ordered  their  withdrawal,  because  the  ol^ect  for 
which  they  had  been  sent  was,  in  a  great  measure^  accomplished!"  Now,  if 
the  Cherokee  country  belonged  to  Georgia,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  business 
the  general  government  had  to  send  its  troops  into  her  territorv,  to  remove 
gold  diggers  or  any  other  kind  of  diggers,  whether  digging  lawmlly  in  their 
^own  diggings,"  or  unlawfully  in  those  of  another  It  was  a  new  doctrine, 
but  of  a  tenor  with  all  the  rest,  that  the  United  States  must  enforce  tlie  laws 
of  Geoi|^  That  is  to  say,  she  must  enforce  them  for  Georgia,  if  Georgia 
desired  it,  or  if  not,  there  would  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  gencm 
government 


CHAPTER  XVL 

BISTORT  OF  THE  CHEROKEES,  CONCLITDKO. 

"  Come,  Lethfi,  come !  thj  tide  oblirlooa  roll 
O'er  in  that  proud  complacency  of  eoul, 
Thai  foneroiM  ardor,  that  enliveninf  flame, 
That  warmMl  my  boeom,  whea  I  heard  the  name 
or  mj  9net  honored  country ;— let  thy  ware, 
Dark  aa  ATemot,  gloomy  aa  the  frave. 

Drown  every  Te«tife  of  that  country's  fame,  # 

And  abode  the  light  that  burtta  upon  her  aharae!" — PisaroivT. 

To  mark  the  progress  of  oppression,  we  here  note  as  follows  from  the 
Cherokee  Phoenix,  under  date,  **  Aeur  EchotOj  19  February,  1831.  This  week 
we  present  to  our  readers  but  half  a  sheet  The  reason  is,  one  of  our  printers 
has  left  us ;  and  we  expect  another,  who  is  a  white  man,  to  quit  us  very  soon, 
either  to  he  dragged  to  the  Georgia  penitentiary  for  a  term  not  less  than  four 
years,  or  for  his  personal  safety  to  leave  the  nation,  to  let  us  shift  for  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  can«  Thus  is  the  hberty  of  the  press  guarantied  by  the 
constitution  of  Georgia.  But  we  will  not  give  up  the  ship  while  she  is  afloat 
We  have  intelligent  vouths  enough  in  the  nation,  and  we  hope  before  long  to 
make  up  our  loss.  Let  our  patrons  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  in  the  woods, 
and,  as  is  said  by  many,  in  a  Bovage  country,  where  printers  are  not  plen^ ; 
and  therefore  they  must  not  expect  to  receive  the  Phoenix  regular  for  a  while, 
but  we  Mrill  do  the  best  we  can." 

One  month  after,  namely,  March  19,  the  Phoenix  says,  ^'Tbe  law  of  Geor- 
gia, making  it  a  hi^h  misdemeanor  for  a  white  man  to  reside  in  the  Cherokee 
nation,  without  takmg  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  obtaimng  a  permit  from  the 
governor  of  Georgia,  or  his  agent,  is  now  in  a  course  of  execution.  On  last 
Sabbath,  after  the  usual  time  of  divine  service,  the  Geoi^a  guard  arrived,  and 
arrested  three  of  our  citizens,  viz.,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Wheeler,  one  of  our  printers,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gann,  the  two  last  being  citi- 
zens, with  Cherokee  families.  Mr.  Isaac  Proctor,  assistant  missionary  at  Car- 
mel,  had  the  evening  before  been  taken,  and  came  with  the  guard  as  a  pris- 
oner. On  Monday  they  were  marched  to  Etahwah,  where,  the  same  evening, 
were  taken  the  Rev.  John  Thompson,  and  Mr.  William  Thompson."  Upon 
this  outrage  the  editor  of  the  Phoenix  meekly  remarks,  that  his  object  was 
•imply  to  give  facts,  and  not  indulge  in  any  remarks  upon  their  origin.  Wil- 
*iam  Thompson  was  thrown  into  jail,  but  afterwards  dischargee^  it  being 
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.  ascertained  that  he  did  not  live  in  the  nation.  The  missionaries  and  two 
others  were  taken  before  Judge  Clayton,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  lib- 
erated by  him  on  the  ground  that  they  were  agents  of  the  government ;  they, 
however,  made  no  such  plea.  It  was  aptly  said  by  the  Cherokees,  that  if  the 
missionaries  were  agents  of  the  ffovemment,  the  public  might  rest  assured 
that  Gen.  Jackson  would  reform  them  out 

They  were  true  prophet? ;  for  it  seems  that  Mr.  Worcester,  being  postmas- 
ter at  New  Echota,  was  an  agent  of  government,  and  was  discharged  to  make 
room  for  a  more  certain  process  agamst  him.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  drive  him  from  the  post  office,  which  Mr.  Barry  did  without  delay,  and  put 
another  in  his  place,  who,  besides  performing  his  duty  of  postmaster,  per- 
formed another,  of  more  profit  to  himself^  prol^ly,  of  sellinff  liquors  to  the 
Indians,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Cherokees. 

We  will  produce  another  short  narrative,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  crime 
and  oppression  against  the  Cherokee  nation,  before  passing  to  other  detaiJa 
It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  John  Ridge  to  £lias  Boudinot,  and  is  in  these 
words:  "The  Georgia  guard,  under  CoL  Nelson,  are  now  here  [at  Ougillogy] 
with  four  prisoners,  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Dennis,  white  men,  citizens  of  mis 
nation  by  marriage,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trott,  also  a  white  man,  who  are 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  Georgia  laws,  in  living  in  this  nation  by  its 
allowance  and  laws.  The  other  is  Mr.  John  West,  a  j^oung  gentleman,  a 
Cherokee,  who  is  charged  with  the  high  crime  of  usinff  msolent  language  to 
the  guard.  These  four  I  saw  last  night  under  ffuard,  aunned  together  inpain, 
and  fastened  together  with  locks.  Im:.  David  Vann,  a  member  of  the  Cnero- 
kee  senate,  and  Thomas  Woodward,  are  also  arrested,  but  not  chained,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  know  the  reason  of  their  arrest  until  they  arrive  at  head 
quarters,  70  or  80  miles  from  their  homes.  The  guard  are  still  in  pursuit  of 
other  men.  Thev  have  a  wagon  along,  in  which  mey  have  a  drum,  on  which 
they  beat,  and  a  me,  to  make  martial  music" 

The  above  was  under  date  of  June  1.  On  the  21  May,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal  Cherokee  citizens  assembled  at  New  Echoia,  and  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  which,  though  claiming  nothinff  but  justice, 
and  asking  for  protection,  time  passed  away,  and  none  were  round  to  step 
forward  to  relieve  them.  We  have  a  heavy  debt  to  pav,  at  some  time  and  in 
some  manner,  which  will,  it  is  feared,  be  more  difficult  to  discharge,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  have  supported  the  Cherokees  against  an  insignificant 
rabl^  of  self-constituted,  inflated  contenmers  of  law  and  justice. 

In  1826,  Georgia  sent  on  commissioners  to  make  a  topographical  survey 
through  the  Cherokee  nation.  C  IL  Hicks  was  then  principal  chief,  who 
forbid  the  proceeding  in  a  friendly  letter  to  Mr.  W.  Lumpkin,  under  whom 
the  survey  was  to  be  prosecuted.  No  attention  being  paid  to  this  notice,  Mr. 
Hicks  sent  his  son  with  two  other  Indians  to  remonstrate  with  the  surveyor 
in  more  pointed  terms.  He  was  told,  that  unless  he  desisted,  his  instruments 
should  be  taken  from  him.  Not  thinking  it  proper  to  incur  further  displeas- 
ure, he  accordingly  desisted  for  that  time.  It  was  against  the  express  will  of 
the  Cherokee  council  that  any  survey  should  be  undertaken  without  an  order 
from  the  secretary  of  war,  because  no  state  has  any  authority  to  go  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  for  any  such  purpose ;  and  even  the  United  States  never 
take  such  liberty  without  a  grant  from  them. 

Affairs  progressed,  without  much  of  interest  until  the  next  year.  Mean- 
while Georgia  had  been  informed  that  she  was  transcending  her  powers,  and 
that  she  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  United  States  in  her  encroachments 
upon  the  Indians.  Whereupon,  Gov.  Troup,  not  finding  any  object  whereon 
to  use  his  sword,  if  he  had  had  one,  seized  that  *<  mighty  instrument  of  littie 
men,"  his  pen ;  and  had  we  not  known  that  steam  is  harmless  when  there  is 
nothing  to  confine  it,  we  should  have  apprehended  ^an  awful  explosion." 
Take,  as  a  specimen,  what  he  says  to  the  Hon.  James  Barbour,  secretary  at 
war :  "^  Sir,  you  are  sufficientiy  explicit  as  to  the  means  by  which  you  propose 
to  carry  your  resolution  into  effect  Thus  the  military  character  of^  the 
menace  is  established,  and  I  am  only  at  liberty  to  ^ve  to  it  the  defiance 
•rhich  it  merits.    From  the  first  decisive  act  of  hostihty,  you  will  be  consid* 
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ered  and  treated  as  a  public  enemy;  and  with  the  less  repugnance,  becau0e 
you,  to  whom  we  mignt  constitutionally  have  ajppealed  for  our  own  defence 
acainst  invasion,  are  yourselves  invaders ;  and  what  is  more,  the  unUuMng 
mUes  of  tht  stwageSy  whose  cause  you  have  adopted." 

Vapor  is  soon  dissolved  in  air,  and  words  from  a  southern  furnace  amount 
to  no  more  in  this  case  than  echoes  from  an  iceberg.  In  1828,  a  long  re- 
port was  made  bv  a  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Georgia, 
seconded  by  suncury  resolutions  of  a  character  with  former  proceedings.  It 
was  resolved,  that  masmuch  as  the  United  States  had  .failed  to  procure  the 
Cherokee  lands  ^  as  early,**  and  upon  as  ^  reasonable  terms,**  as  it  might  have 
done,  they  had  thereby  ^^  palpably  violated  their  contrad  toiA  Georgia^  and  are 
now  bound,  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  terms,  to  procure  said  lands 
for  the  use  of  Georgia ;  that  all  said  lands  belong  to  her  absolutely,  and  that 
ithe  Indians  are  tenants  at  her  will**    This,  the  committee  said,  was  their  Uut 


The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  being  at  an  end,  Georgia  had  no  lon^r 
any  thing  to  fear,  but  practised  its  abuses  with  singular  immmity.  Parties 
from  that  state  would  go  over  the  Cherokee  line,  steal  and  drive  off  their 
stock;  and  the  Indians  had  not  the  least  remedy  lefi  Some  despairingly 
said,  **If  they  could  get  no  redress,  they  could  ftd  deeply  the  ir^ukice  done 
themP 

Had  the  upright  and  consummate  statesman,  John  Quinct  Adams,  been 
continued  in  the  presidential  chair,  the  fate  of  the  Cherokees  would  have 
been  different ;  at  least,  so  long  as  his  sage  counsel  had  been  followed,  they 
would  have  been  secure  in  their  rigtits.  In  his  message  to  con^ss  on  the 
5  February,  1827,  he  said,  **•  It  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  if  the  legislative  and 
executive  authorities  of  the  state  of  Georgia  should  persevere  in  acts  of  en- 
croachment upon  the  territory,  secured  by  a  solemn  treaty  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  laws  of  the  Union  remain  unaltered,  a  superadded  obligation,  even  higher 
than  that  of  human  authority,  will  compel  the  executive  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  the  laws,  and  fulBl  the  duties  of  the  nation,  by  all  the  force  com- 
mitted for  that  purpose  to  his  charge.**  It  was  to  such  decisive  language,  held 
by  the  bead  of^the  government,  that  the  Cherokees  owed  what  little  quiet 
thev  had,  until  1629,  when  a  new  interpretation  given  to  our  laws  changed 
order  into  anarchy. 

On  the  15  September,  1831,  eleven  persons  were  lH*ought  to  trial  at  Law 
renceville,  for  the  crtme  of  living  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  without  takin^^  an 
oath  to  obey  the  laws  of  Georgia.  They  were  all  brought  in  guilty  by  a  jury, 
after  being  out  fifteen  minutes.  Nine  of  the  convicU  were  piurdoned,  on  giv- 
ing assurances  that  thev  would  not  offend  again.  The  two  missionaries, 
Worcester  and  Butler,  having,  as  they  averred,  committed  no  crime,  would 
accept  no  pardon,  and  were  accordinffly  taken  to  the  penitentiary.  The  gov- 
ernor (Gilmar)  of  Georgia,  dreading  me  expression  of  public  opinion,  was  in 
hopes  to  have  got  rid  of  the  missionaries  at  a  cheaper  rate  tnan  was  now 
promised,  writes  to  the  inspectors  of  the  prison,  rec^uesting  that  they  would 
^  converse  with  each  convict  alone,  and  ascertain  from  them  whether  they 
are  disposed  to  promise  not  again  to  offend  the  laws,  if  they  should  be  par- 
doned.** But  this  overture  amounted  to  nothing,  for  they  were  determmed 
in  their  course,  and  went  accordingly  to  <*  hard  labor**  among  felons !  Prison 
clothes  were  put  on  them,  bearing  about  their  waists  tlie  initials  of  their 
names  in  large  red  letter& 

In  November  following,  Georgia  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  to  show  cause  why  thejudgment  of  one  of  her  courts 
should  not  be  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Butler  and  Worcester.  Geor 
gia,  through  her  executive,  raised  the  cry  of  state  rights,  and  said  that  any  at- 
tempt of  the  United  States  to  interfere  with  her  cnminal  jurisdiction,  wovld 
chaUenre  the  most  determined  resislancej  and,  if  persisted  in,  would  inevHably 
anniMude  the  Union,  When  the  case  came  on,  there  was  no  appearance  on 
the  part  of  Georgia ;  thus  showing  its  contempt  for  that  tribunal.  And  when 
it  was  decided  that  that  state  h^  no  right  to  imprison  any  persons  on  the 
ffround  assumed,  and  a  mandamus  was  served  on  the  court  which  had  tried 
ne  missionaries,  for  a  habeas  corpus,  it  was  refused,  and  the  mandamut 
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diiregarded.  Thus  stood  patten  in  March,  183%  and  nothf  ng  was  expected 
to  be  done  in  fitvor  of  the  prisoners  for  a  year  to  come,  owing  to  the  delays 
consequent  upon  law;  proceedings.  And  here  we  will  remark,  that  laws  are 
excellent  when  they  suit  the  views  of  avaricious  men,  but  when  they  thwart 
their  base  propensities,  they  are  exceedingly  oppressive.  In  the  time  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  administration,  Pennsylvania  attempted  to  resist  a  mandate  of  the 
supreme  court,  but  in  due  time  wisely  yielded  to  her  duty;  and  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  Georgia  was  amon^  the  foremost  to  declare  that  Pennsylvania 
should  be  coerced  into  submission. 

In  September,  1830,  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  again  scoured  ■ 
the  ffold  mine  country.  At  the  upper  mines  they  arrested  upwards  of  one 
hun£-ed  persons,  whites  and  Cherokees.  The  latter,  after  bemg  kept  under 
guard  one  night,  were  dismissed  with  the  peremptory  injunction,  not  to  dig 
any  mom.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  Cherokees  had  potatoes  in  the  ground 
they  had  no  right  to  dig  them  up,  neither  had  they  any  right  to  plant  them. 
In  short,  Georgia  having  carried  her  injustice  as  far  as  she  could,  the  United 
States  steps  in  and  lends  her  a  hand  in  extending  it ! 

About  the  time  of  this  military  expedition,  the  principal  men  of  Agnohee 
district  met  in  council,  and,  in  an  anectionate  and  feeling  manner,  thanked 
all  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  in  any  way  come  forward  and 
raised  their  voices  a^inst  their  oppressors.  They,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
an  address  to  us,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  head  or  heart  of  any  philan- 
thropist that  ever  flourished  upon  the  proudest  pa^  of  history.  And  we 
doubt  if  there  exists  that  nation  under  the  sun,  even  m  this  enlightened  age, 
which  would  have  suffered  as  the  Cherokees  have  done,  without  taking 
revenge  on  their  inhuman  oppressors.  To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute 
their  noble  and  philosophic  forbearance :  to  their  civilization  or  degradation  ? 

As  matters  now  stood,  it  seemed  that  serious  difficulty  must  ensue  between 
the  United  States  and  Georgia,  if  swaggering  and  high-sounding  words  had 
any  meaning,  when  proceeding  from  governors,  ex-governors,  and  others, 
high  in  office  in  that  state.  But  while  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was 
rieeping,  Georgia  was  sweeping  onward  in  full  triumph ;  she  parcelled  out 
the  Cherokee  country,  and  drove  the  honest  owners  out  of  doors,  put  her 
own  citizens  in  their  places  from  one  comer  to  the  other  of  their  country ; 
every  white  man  who  had  moral  coura^  enough  to  question  these  nefarious 
proceedings,  was  obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  exercise  discretion  enough  to 
keep  himself  at  a  safe  distance  from  penitentiary  jurisdiction. 

Hence,  in  about  a  year  from  the  time  the  missionaries  were  thrown  into 
prison,  Georgia  had  got  full  and  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  country  in 
question,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  missionary  or  any  other  influence.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  that  a  sort  of  a  drawn  game  might  be  plaved  with 
the  supreme  court;  thinking,  probably,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  try 
their  strength  with  it  at  this  time,  for  il'they  should,  it  might  establish  a  pre- 
cedent which  would  prevent  a  profitable  use  of  the  same  farce  hereafter, 
when  it  miffht  be  convenient  for  them  to  usurp  other  powers. 

It  seemed  now  understood,  that  if  Georgia  would  liberate  the  missionaries, 
they  would  not  urge  their  suit  any  further  against  her;  and  accordingly.  Gov. 
Lumpkin,  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  proclaimed,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1833,  that  **  whereas  the  prisoners  had  signified  to  him  that  they  had  in- 
structed their  counsel  to  prosecute  their  suit  no  further,  and  should  therefore 
^  leave  the  auestian  of  their  eoniiwuanee  in  confinement  to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
state ;^  ana  taking  into  view  the  triumphant  ground  which  tne  state  finally 
occupies  in  relation  to  this  subject  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  has  beei* 
sufficiently  attested  through  various  channels,  especially  in  the  recent  over- 
whelming reeUdion  of  President  Jackson^  the  known  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  state  thh>ughout  this  controversy ;  and  above  all,  the  magn aitimitt  of 
Georgia  being  appealed  to,  know  ye,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  remit  the 
further  execution  of  their  sentence,  and  that  they  be  forthwith  discharged." 
Thus  nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  the  supreme  court  had  decided  tha*.  the 
acts  of  Georgia  were  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.* 

*  The  decif  ioD  was  made  by  Judge  Man  ball  00  tbe  3d  March,  1832. 
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No  reflections  will  e?er  be  required  upon  this  afhir  from  the  historian,  as 
they  will  naturally  suggest  tbemselyes  to  the  mind  of  every  reader,  who  has 
only  to  consider,  that  argument  had  very  little  to  do  where  Andrew  Jackson 
was  concerned. 

In  the  memorial  which  the  chieft  of  the  Cherokee  nation  submitted  to 
congress  on  the  3d  of  March,  1829,  are  remarks  and  reasonings  so  pertinent 
and  coffent,  that  it  is  surprising  to  us  how  it  could  have  been  disregarded  by 
honorable  men.  Among  other  things  noticed,  they  remark  that,  <*  It  is  with 
no  little  surprise  that  we  have  seen,  in  a  document  printed  for  the  use  of 
congress,  connected  with  the  subject  of  Indian  emiffration,  the  following 
sentiments:  'from  the  ascertained  feelings  of  the  cbiefr  of  the  southern 
Indians,  there  is  a  fixed  purpose,  by  threats  or  otherwise,  to  keep  their  people 
from  emigrating'  And,  <  there  is  no  doubt  but  these  people  fear  their  chiefs, 
ind  on  tluU  account  keep  back.' "  These  insinuations,  the  memorialists  say, 
if  meant  for  them,  are  the  production  of  culpable  ignorance  or  wilful  false- 
hood. The  idea  that  their  people  are  overawed  and  in  fear  of  their  chiefs, 
is  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
afraid  of  their  representatives.  **The  great  Washington,**  they  continue, 
'^  advised  a  plan  and  aflbrded  aid  for  the  general  improvement  of  our  nation. 
President  Jefiferson  followed  the  noble  example,  and  in  concluding  an  address 
to  a  delegation,  he  said,  *  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  succeed  in  your  laudable 
endeavors  to  save  the  remnant  of  your  nation,  b^  adopting  industrious  occu- 
pations and  a  jgotfemment  of  reptiar  law.  In  this  vou  may  alwajft  rtbf  an  (he 
eotmsd  and  assistance  qf  iht  UnUed  States,^  **  But  of*^what  avail  have  bleen  the 
detennination  of  Washington  and  the  earnest  desire  of  Jefferson? 

The  ^  Book  of  the  Troubles  and  Miseries  of  the  emigratinff  Indians,"  has 
not  been  published.  Hundreds  have  been  swept  off  bjr  sickness  on  their 
ruf^ged  roiad;  old  and  infirm  persons  have  fallen  under  the  &tigues  and  hard- 
ships of  their  journey;  hundreds  have  been  buried  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
Mississippi  in  one  awful  catastrophe ;  *  wives  left  husbands  on  the  way,  never 
more  to  join  tliem ;  mothers  are  hurried  from  the  graves  of  their  children. 
Mrs.  Ross,  wife  of  the  sreat  chief  of  that  name,  languished  and  died  before 
reaching  the  unknown  land  to  which  she  was  bound;  but  I  cannot  go  into 
these  particulars. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1832,  a  &et  was  observed  in  the  Cherokee  nation. 
President  Ross,  in  his  proclamation  recommending  it,  observes,  that  ^  whereas 
the  crisis  in  the  afiairs  of  the  nation  exhibits  the  day  of  tribulation  and 
sorrow,  and  the  time  appears  to  be  fast  hastening  when  the  destinv  of  this 
people  must  be  sealed ;  whether  it  has  been  directed  by  the  wonted  cfepravity 
and  wickedness  of  man,  or  by  the  unsearchable  and  mvsterious  wilt  of  an 
all-wise  being,  it  equally  becomes  us,  as  a  rational  and  Christian  community, 
humbly  to  bow  in  humiliation,**  &c  This  is  produced  as  an  ever-standing 
memorial  for  all  such  as  may  desire  to  contrast  the  actions  of  the  Indians 
with  those  of  Georgia;  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  which  best  deserved 
the  name  of  a  Chnstian  cx>mmunity. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1832,  the  Cherokees  gave  up  all  hope  of  receiving  justice 
at  the  hands  of  our  government,  and  we  see  in  the  Phcenix  of  June,  among 
others,  these  observations :  ^  The  gigantic  silver  pipe  which  George  Wash- 
in^on  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Cherokees,  a^  a  memorial  of  his  warm  and 
abiding  friendship,  lias  ceased  to  reciprocate ;  it  lies  in  a  corner  of  the  ex- 
ecutive chamber,  cold,  like  its  author,  to  rise  no  more.**  And  in  the  same 
paragraph  they  refer  to  the  value  of  the  gold  mines,  as  follows : 

"  The  value  of  the  Cherokee  nation  can  hardly  be  set  down  in  figures.  It 
is  worth  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Let  us  estimate.  From 
Frogtown,  near  the  source  of  the  Chestatee,  commences  the  gold  region,  and 
is  termed  the  limit  of  Georgia.  From  this  point  almost  one  hundred  miles 
on  a  straight  line  south,  or  towards  the  western  comer  of  Carroll  county,  is 

*  On  the  31st  of  October,  1837,  as  the  steamboat  Moomoulb,  with  600  emigrating  Indians, 
was  ascending  the  Mississippi,  it  was  run  into  by  another  vessel,  and  311  of  those  miserable 
creatures  drowned !  That  such  a  number  should  have  been  crowded  into  one  boat  is  incred* 
ibie,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  boat  was  an  old,  condemned  vessel.  It  was  probably  faliei 
cheap  by  tbs  eoatntion  for  removiiif  Indians ! 
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one  continued  bed  of  gold.  The  width  of  this  region  is  not  vet  known,  but 
at  the  southern  part  it  is  something  like  thirty  miles  broad.  Millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  have  been  taken  here  by  thousands  of  intruders." 

Let  the  oppressors  of  the  Cherokees  look  well  to  their  motives  of  action. 
Are  they  ignorant  of  the  acts  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  south  ?  or  are  they 
acting  upon  the  same  principles?  If  the  respective  cases  be  analysed,  the 
excuse  for  Georgia  is  not  half  as  good  as  for  the  wholesale  murderers  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians ;  for  there  cannot  be  so  strong  a  motive  to  action  as 
when  the  asent  is  actuig  under  the  firm  conviction  tlmt  he  is  executing  the 
>vill  of  God,  It  was  a  dark  and  siq)erstitious  age  when  South  America  was 
desolated.  The  Indians  of  that  country  were  in  the  very  depths  of  a  bloody 
superstition ;  inhumanly  sacrificing  thousands  a  year  of  their  innocent  country* 
men  in  their  religious  performances,  and  with  a  cruelty  that  cannot  be  ima- 
gined; lor  it  re(]uired  ages  to  find  out  the  various  refined  modes  in  which  to 
practise  their  diabolical  ^xecutiona  They  even  shocked  the  Spaniards,  who, 
to  put  an  end  to  them,  thought  themselves  justified  in  destroying  those  who 
practised  them.  Gold  was,  at  first,  a  secondary  consideration.  What  has 
Georgia  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  future  history  but  "gold  ?  "  With  unprincipled 
men  what  will  its  corrupting  influence  not  do  ?    What  has  it  done  to  Spain  ? 

The  poor  Cherokees  have  said,  *<  Georgia,  beware  of  the  pits  thine  avarice 
has  made  ;**  echo  has  reverberated  it  firom  every  hill,  and  children  yet  unborn 
will  hear  it  firom  their  cradles  to  their  gravea  To  all  whom  these  facts  shall 
come,  a  voice  will  speak  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  No  traveller  shall 
thread  the  fertile  vallevs  of  the  ancient  Cherokees  without  feeling  deep 
emotions  of  sorrow  in  his  breast,  that  he  had  not  lived  at  a  time  when  he 
could  have  rendered  that  oppressed  people  assistance.  As  a  people,  we  have 
not  done  our  duty  to  those  Indians.  Why  did  we  not  rise  to  a  man,  and 
cause  justice  to  be  done  them  ?  Where  is  the  honest  man  who  is  not  now 
sorry  that  he  had  not  done  it  ?  And  does  he  not  say  he  woidd  do  it,  were  a 
like  case  to  arise  again  ? 

To  the  *^  Cherokee  Phoenix,"  the  first  newspaper  ever  pqblished  by  Indians^ 
we  have  been  considerably  indebted  for  many  valuable  items  of  intelligence 
in  this  part  of  our  work ;  and  we  again  notice  it  for  the  last  time,  in  all  prob- 
ability; forasnuich  as  (Georgia  has  laid  her  lawless  hand  upon  it,  we  can 
expect  no  other.  In  Octe^r,  1835,  the  Georgia  guard  took  possession  of 
that  newspaper  establishment,  and  its  further  issue  stopped,  unless  it  would 
uphold  the  course  of  Georaia  against  the  Indians. 

At  this  time  Mr.  John  Ross  lived  in  Tennessee,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
citizen  of  that  state.  But  for  some  cause  or  other,  that  ^  guard,"  of  infamous 
memory,  then  under  the  command  of  one  Capt.  Bishop,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Ross  on  the  7th  of  November,  made  prisoner  of  him,  seized 
upon  all  his  papers  and  records  of  the  nation,  and  marched  him  into  Georgia. 
Mr.  John  H.  Paine,  of  New  York,  happening  to  be  then  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Ross,  was  treated  in  like  manner.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  laudable 
pursuit  of  material  for  an  historical  work  on  the  Indians,  and  had  many 
papers  containing  memoranda  for  that  object,  of  great  value  to  himself,  but 
of  none  whatever  to  others;  these  were  also  seized.  These  individuals^ 
however,  were  not  long  detained,  but  they  got  no  redress  for  the  injury  and 
insult,  that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  Where  the  ^  magnanimity  "  of 
Georgia  was  now,  which  was  so  prominent  in  the  case  of  the  missionaries, 
we  leave  to  the  determination  of  others. 

What,  then,  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  expatriation  of  the  Cherokees? 
Deadly  feuds  among  them,  executions  and  murders.  These  have  but  begun, 
and  how  or  where  ihey  will  end,  are  events  hidden  in  the  future.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  principal  men  who  sold  their  country.  Major  Ridge^  his  son, 
John  Ridge^  Elias  Boudinot,*  and  others,  have  been  executed  in  pursuance 
of  the  laws  of  the  Cherokees,  for  their  wickedness  in  vi61ating  the  most  vital 
of  their  rights  and  their  constitution.  Who  could  have  expected  any  thing 
diflferent  from  those  Indians  ?    They  had  been  induced  to  form  a  code  of 

*  He,  it  if  believed,  is  the  same  who  was  educated  at  the  Missionary  school  at  Cornwall,  la 
CoDoecticuty  tod  who,  about  1825,  married  a  white  lady,  Harriet  R.  uold,  of  that  viUaga, 
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bw8  many  vean  aco  by  Waahinffton  and  Jefieraon,  and  to  live  under  tbe 
operation  of  those  Jaws  until,  in  1890,  tliey  were  forced  to  abandon  them  by 
the  interference  of  Georgia. 

It  had  been  an  eld  standing  law  among  the  Cherokees,  as  well  as  among 
the  Creeks,  ''that  if  any  persons  or  person  should  sell  any  lands  by  treaty, 
without  the  authority  of  the  nation,  they  should  be  punished  with  death.** 
In  1839,  this  law  was  brought  up  in  their  legislature,  and  confirmed  as  the 
law  of  the  land.  John  Ridge  himself  brought  it  forward,  and  Elias  Boudinot, 
editor  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  published  it  It  was  a  law  before  letters 
were  known  among  the  Cherokees,  and  was  first  printed,  we  believe,  in  1829. 

Havinff  seen  the  Cherokees  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi,  if  we  would 
pursue  their  history  we  must  follow  them  into  that  region ;  but  at  best  we 
can  know  but  little  about  their  afiairs  now,  the  intercourse  between  them 
and  intelligent  white  men  having,  from  their  remote  situation,  become  unfire- 
quent  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1838  the  business  of  emigration  was . 
completed,  and  this  was  no  sooner  effected  hut  the  white  inhabitants  border- 
ing on  Arkansas  began  to  express  great  alarm,  believing  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  spread  destruction  among  them.  But  their  foars 
were  without  any  foundation ;  the  Cherokees  having  foimd  enough  to  do  for 
several  months  to  prepare  shelters  for  themselves  and  families.  Yet  amidst 
their  busy  preparations  of  this  sort,  to  pacify  their  white  neiffbbors,  they  con- 
vened the  nation  in  a  great  council,  in  which  it  was  solemnly  protested  that 
all  reports  which  had  been  circulated  of  their  hostile  intentions  towards  the 
whites  were  without  foundation,  and  utterly  false. 

The  next  matter  of  moment  took  place  in  June  of  last  year,  1699.  This 
was  no  less  than  the  murder  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Ridge,  or  treaty 
party.  Of  the  parties  into  which  the  Cherokees  were  divided  an  account 
has  been  given.  It  appears  that  from  the  time  the  Ridges,  father  and  son, 
and  their  followers  executed  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  with  Schermerhoni. 
theur  lives  were  forfeited  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  part  of  the  nation,  and 
they  only  waited  a  favomble  time  to  put  their  resolution  in  execution.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  justify  the  executions  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  a 
narration,  for  be  it  remembered,  that  we  protest  against  taking  human  life 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  firmly  believe  that  a  commimity  is 
▼astly  more  injured  than  benefited  Ir^  the  practice  of  that  law  of  retaliating 
murder  with  murder. 

It  is  matter  of  historical  record,  that  the  Ridges,  Boudinot,  Bell,  Rogers, 
and  others,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  very  suddenly  changed 
their  minds  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  removal.  They  were  as  forward  as 
Mr.  Ross,  or  any  of  that  party,  iu  protesting  against  the  acts  of  Georgia,  and 
as  much  opposed  to  making  any  treaty  of  sale  of  their  country,  up  to  the 
time  of  a  certain  mission  of  Schermerhom,  as  any  of  the  nation.  Therefore 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  Ross  party  were  surprised  at  their  suddenly  coming 
out  and  advocating  an  opposite  course.  They  were  immediately  accused  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  whether  true  or  not,  the  party  that  remained 
firm,  believed  them  guilty ;  and  the  most  we  can  say  concerning  their  con- 
duct is,  there  were  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  against  them. 

Our  information  of  the  massacre  of  Rid^  and  others  is  very  indirect, 
though  circumstantial,  and  is  as  follows :  When  it  became  known  to  Ross 
that  the  lives  of  certain  chiefs  were  to  be  taken,  he  used  all  the  means  at  his 
command  to  prevent  it  But  a  purty  collected,  and  on  Saturday,  tlie  22d  of 
June,  the  executioners,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  went  to  the  house  of 
John  Ridge  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  was  up,  and  took  him  from  his 
bed,  and  murdered  him  in  a  manner  too  sava^  to  relate ;  treating  his  lifeless 
body  with  all  the  indignity  of  ancient  barbarians.  They  next  proceeded  in 
pursuit  of  Major  Ridge,  his  fether,  who  had  the  day  before  set  out  to  visit 
some  friends  in  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  lie  was  overtaken  near  the  foot  of 
Boston  Mountain,  about  35  miles  from  his  place  of  destination,  and  there  shot 
from  his  horse,  and  died  without  hardly  knowing  why  he  had  been  thus 
aavagely  dealt  with.  Thus  fell  Major  Ridj?e  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  son  at  the  aee  of  thirty-seven.  Of  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  Boudinot,  Col  Bell,  and  two  or  three  others,  we  are  not  informed. 
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Mafor  Ridge  once  executed  a  chief  for  aii  act  of  much  more  doubtful 
atrocity  than  that  for  which  he  now  fell.  In  1806,  the  noted  orator  Double* 
HEAD  was  charged,  with  others,  with  the  important  business  of  making  a 
treaty,  at  Teilico,  with  the  United  States,  for  a  tract  of  laud  to  accommodate 
the  seat  of  government  of  Tennessee,  and  for  ^  the  first  island  in  the  Ten- 
nessee, above  the  mouth  of  Clinch."  In  this  business,  Chuquacuttague,  or 
Doublehead,  was  charged  with  bribery ;  yet  nothing  was  done  about  it  by 
the  nation,  and  he  went  unpunished ;  but  in  1817  he  was  again  guihy,  and 
was  followed  by  Major  Ridge  and  others,  and  in  the  tavern  of  one  Mlutosli, 
in  the  evening,  was  fallen  upon  and  shot  by  the  hand  of  Rid^e.  He  escaped 
with  a  desperate  wound,  and  was  for  a  short  time  secreted  m  a  neigh borinff 
dwelling,  but  his  pursuers  found  him,  and  an  Indian  named  Saunders,  one  of 
Ridge's  company,  sunk  his  tonmhawk  into  his  head,  which  finished  the  exe- 
cution. This  wns  near  the  agency  in  Calhoun.  Doublehead  had  himself 
killed  a  man  in  his  way  thither,  for  charging  him  with  the  crime  for  which 
he  suffered.  This  execution  is  mentioned  to  show  that  Ridge  was  well 
aware  that  he  had  forfeited  his  life  by  what  he  had  done  at  New  Echota. 


CHAPTER  XVa 

The  Seminole  War  Resumed — Further  account  of  the  causes  of  the  toar — JVW- 
merous  eases  of  gross  imposition — Bad  conduct  of  government  officers — ^  new 
treaty  of  removal  urged — A  deputation  visits  the  v>cst — Their  report — Another  treaty 
— Speeches  of  the  chiefs — Examination  of  the  policy  qf  the  government^  relative  to 
a  removal  of  the  Indians — Character  of  borderers — Review  of  the  manner  treaties 
of  sale  were  procured — The  president  angry  at  the  Indians^  presumption — Barbarous 
treatment  qf  three  Mickasaukies. 

(*  Let  them  ooroe  with  the  pipe ;  we  will  tread  it  to  dust, 
And  our  arrows  of  war  ihall  ne'er  moulder  with  ruat } 
Let  them  come  with  their  ho^U  ;  to  the  desert  we'll  flee. 
And  the  droufht  and  the  famine  our  helpers  shall  be." — Pikk. 

The  events  of  the  Seminole  war  bare  astoniflhed  all  to  whom  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  has  extended.  And  the  astonishment  has  been  as  varied  a9 
the  wilds  of  Florida  are  represented,  by  those  whose  misfortune  it  has  been 
to  serve  there  a^inst  their  fellow-men.  As  this  war  progressed,  we  wrote 
down  ks  events  m  detail,  as  we  have  long  been  wont  to  do  of  all  occurrences 
relating  to  the  Indians,  biit  from  the  conflicting  statements,  purporting  to  be 
from  me  theatre  of  their  enactment,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  id 
arriving  at  fact»  and  dates. 

Nobody  could  have  been  much  surprised  that  a  war  in  Florida  should 
break  out,  if  they  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  caused 
it,  nor  could  they  have  been  much  surprised,  that  a  hundred  men  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indian  country  should  have  been  beset  and  slain,  leaving  none  to  carry 
the  tidings  of  such  disaster.  Our  only  surprise  is,  that  the  woric  had  not 
been  done  in  a  more  savage  manner;  that  even  one  could  escape  by  feigning 
death ;  and  that  a  monument  only  of  ashes  of  the  slain  had  not  marked  the 
place  where  they  fell.    These  things  astonish  us,  not  the  war  itselC 

We  had  supposed,  like  every  body  else,  that  there  could  be  but  a  single 
campaign,  when  it  was  known  that  the  Indians  had  resisted  in  good  earnest ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  power  of  the  United  States  set  against  a  single 
comer  of  a  territory  surrounded  with  every  advantage  for  warlike  opferations^ 
we  could  form  no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  poor  Indians  would  be 
crushed  almost  at  a  single  blow;  and  it  was  not  until  two  distinguished 
generals  had  shown  that  the  Seminole  was  not  to  be  despised,  that  the  war 
with  him  became  matter  of  serious  consideration  at  the  seat  of  government. 
But  of  these  affairs  we  have  already  said  as  much  as  was  necessary. 

In  bringing  down  the  events  of  this  war  to  its  conclusion,  circumstances 
make  it  necessary  to  detail  some  affairs  fi-om  the  beginning  of  it,  which  we 
39^ 
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have  not  noticed ;  having  cloeed  our  account  in  the  summer  of  1836,  nmnj 
facta  and  documents  have  since  come  to  hand  which  could  not  then  be 
known,  and  which  throw  much  new  light  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  iUmisb 
much  new  and  important  matter.* 

Of  the  origin  of  the  late  Seminole  war,  such  facts  only  have  been  given  as 
were  known  to  the  writer  at  the  earliest  period  of  it  We  have  now  addi- 
tional sources  laid  open,  and  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  draw  frt>m 
them. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  and  irksome  to  read,  the  half  of  what  might 
be  gathered  of  the  robberies  and  enormities  committed  by  infamous  white 
villains  in  Indian  borders;  and  it  is  equally  insufferable  to  read  of  the  manner 
that  JUSTICE  is  there  trodden  under  foot  by  bodies  bearing  tlie  name  of  eowt 
Law  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  white  man,  and  consequently  justice  is  no 
dweller  in  such  bodies.  Indians  cannot  testily  in  cases  to  which  they  are  a 
party,  and  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  decision  their  Itamtd 
guardians  pronounce-f 

One  Col.  Humphnys  was  for  some  time  Indian  agent  in  Florida.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  man's  vociferous  avowal  of  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Indians,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of 
Florida.  Thus  much  for  urging  that  negro  claims  should  be  settled  in  the 
territory,  instead  of  their  being  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Now  such  suits  could  be  disposed  of  with  perfect  ease, 
because  no  Indian  could  have  a  hearing  except  againsi  his  own  peopU,  Some 
notorious  scounch^l  had  sold  negroes  to  Col.  Humphreys,  which  belonged  to 
a  Seminole  woman  named  CuUketdcowa.  He  bought  them  after  application 
had  been  made  to  him  as  agent,  by  their  owner,  for  their  recoveiy,  of  that 
very  villain !  Nevertheless,  he  promised  to  exert  himself  for  their  restoration. 
He  afterwards  said  he  bought  them  to  prevent  their  being  sent  to  Charleston. 
Some  of  the  negroes  that  were  young  when  the  transfer  took  place,  having 
grown  old  enough  to  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  case,  went 
back  voluntarily  to  their  real  mistress ;  and  the  double-dealer  Humphreys  had 
the  audacity  to  apply  to  agent  Thompson  for  his  interference  that  he  might 
have  them  again.  Thompson  had  independence  and  honesty  enough  not  to 
comply,  the  facts  being  so  strong  in  favor  of  Culehtetkowa^  but  referred  Amu- 
nkreys^  together  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  to  the  decision  of  government 

Another  man  was  employed  by  a  certain  Indian  woman  for  the  recovery 
of  negroes.  She  ffave  hun,  as  he  told  her,  a  power  of  attorney  for  that  pur- 
pose. She  soon  found  that,  instead  of  a  power  of  attorney,  she  had  given 
him  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  her  negroes !!!!!!! 

On  another  occasion,  the  chief  Micanopy  requested  an  individual  to  draw  a 
form  of  writing  for  him,  which  soon  aner  proved  to  be  a  conveyance  of  a 
valuable  tract  of  land ! 

A  black,  named  Abraham,  who  has  figured  largely  in  the  war,  was  basely 
robbed  by  one  of  the  white  border  fraternity.  The  fellow  owed  •Abraham  a 
large  amount  of  money,  ^t  his  receipt  for  it  under  pretence  that  it  was  a 
certificate  that  he  owed  hun,  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington before  he  could  pay  him !  These  are  a  fow  of  the  abominations  daily 
practised  by  individuals ;  and  we  shall  now  pass  to  others,  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment itself  becomes  implicated. 

We  have  spoken  plainly  of  the  treaty  of  Paine's  Landing,  in  the  early  part 
of  our  history  of  this  war ;  but  as  new  ftcts  have  since  come  to  our  ^owl- 
edge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  examination  here.    It  must  be  re- 

*  There  were  published  in  the  year  1836  three  histories  of  the  Florida  war.  The  first  was 
b^  Mr.  Cohen,  tbe  second  by  a  late  "  staff  officer/'  and  the  third  by  "  a  lieutenant  of  the  left 
win^."  All  three  of  them  seem  to  be  very  well  done,  but  that  by  Mr.  W.  Potter,  ("  a  late 
staflf  officer,")  if  I  mistake  not  the  gentleman,  is  far  the  roost  valuable  to  the  historian.  To 
these  works  I  gladly  recur,  and  tender  here  the  authi)rs  my  acknowledgments  for  the  use  I 
have  made  of  the  facts  contained  in  their  pages.  Ncne  of  them  had  appeared  when  my  work 
was  published,  and  hence  I  could  not  profit  by  them  in  my  previous  editions.  But  for  these 
last  live  years  of  the  war  I  have  had  to  gather  my  materials  from  the  ''thousand  and  one'' 
reports  of  the  day. 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  road  Gen.  Thompton^t  speech  to  the  Indians  at  a  councO 
ia  Oct  1834,  b  which  he  plainly  holds  the  same  language  to  them. 
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membered  that  by  the  treaty  of  Camp  Moultrie,  (18  September,  1823,)  the 
Semiuoles  had  secured  to  them  an  annuity  of  $5,000  for  20  years,  and  they 
were  to  remove  within  certain  boundaries  described  by  the  treaty,  embracing 
a  tract  of  land  of  near  5,000,000  acres.  No  sooner  had  they  removed  within 
this  tract,  than  white  men  intruded  themselves  among  them,  and  committed 
violence  on  the  persons  of  several  Indians.  Nor  is  this  an  Indian  story ; — ^it 
wa»  so  represented  by  the  agent  to  Gov.  Duval,  and  without  the  least  reason 
for  the  outrage.  What  was  done  ?  Why,  the  agent  said  he  had  left  a  notice 
with  a  ma^strate  to  have  the  offenders  tocamed  off  of  the  reservation  in  one  day 
from  the  time  the  notice  should  be  served.  Thus,  instead  of  seizing  at  once 
upon  the  villains,  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  they  are  mildly  ordered  off  of 
the  Indians'  lands  in  one  day !  What  right  liad  such  depredators  to  any  better 
treatment  than  is  afforded  by  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  ?  Yet  we  hear 
of  no  retaliation  by  the  Indians.  They  had  no  newsi>apers  in  which  to  circu- 
late accounts  of  (Aetr  wrongs  and  sufferings; — ^these  are  the  magnifying  glasses 
of  the  bad  white  men. 

At  the  same  time,  petition  after  petition  was  got  up  among  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Florida,  and  sent  in  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  setting 
forth  the  wrongs  they  were  daily  suffering  from  the  Indians  in  various  shapes, 
and  urging  an  earlier  removal  than  the  former  treaty  specified.  We  do  not 
presume  but  that  Indians  did  sometimes  infringe  upon  their  white  neighbors, 
and  were  often  found  hunting  and  fishing  beyond  the  line  of  the  treaty.  This 
is  not  denied ;  and  the  affair  at  Hogtown  m  Alachua  county,  already  men- 
tioned, is  an  instance.  Whether  these  i)etitions  began  to  flow  in  before  Gen. 
Jackson  was  president,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  if  thev  did.  President  Adams 
knew  what  to  do  with  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  late  president  had  not 
been  long  in  the  chair  of  state,  when  he  made  known  his  willingness  that  an- 
other arran^ment  might  be  made  with  the  Indians,  and  appointed  Col.  Gads- 
den to  confer  with  them,  to  see  what  could  be  done.  It  happened  that  this 
was  the  most  favorable  time  that  could  have  been  fixed  u|>on,  namely,  the 
spring  of  1832,  for  such  conference,  because  the  crops  of  the  Indians  had  been 
cut  ofi^  and  they  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon  starvation ;  hence  they  were 
ready  to  hear  any  propositions  which  promised  them  immediate  reliei  Col. 
Gadsden  visited  Mvcanopif,  and  on  the  8  April  had  an  interview  with  him,  in 
which  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  persuading  him  that  his  condition, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  people,  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  removal  to  the 
fruitful  west  Mcanopy  said,  however,  that  he  would  defer  treating  at  that 
time,  as  his  men  were  dispersed  upon  their  yearly  hunting  tours,  and  many 
of  them  150  or  200  miles  off;  but  that  he  would  collect  them  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  then  tliey  would  consider  the  matter  together,  for  he  wished  them 
all  to  hear  what  their  father,  the  president,  had  to  say  to  them.  Accordingly 
the  8  May  following  was  fixed  upon  for  the  day  of  council,  and  Paine*8  Land- 
ing the  place  of  the  meeting. 

Agreeably  to  arrangement,  the  parties  met  on  the  8  of  May,  1832,  and  on 
the  following  day,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  such  chiefs  and  head  men  as  were 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  fifteen.  Of  the  small  number  of  chiefs  who  ex- 
ecuted this  ^eat  treaty,  we  have  before  remarked,  and  we  have  also  noted  its 
chief  conditions.  It  is  said  that  the  agent  had  much  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
Indians  to  any  terms,  touching  a  removal ;  and  they  finally  signed  only  a  con- 
ditional treaty,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  which  stipulated  tliat  a  deputation 
of  some  competent  chiefs  of  their  own  should  visit  the  proposed  country  to 
which  they  were  to  remove,  and  if,  when  they  returned,  and  rejiorted  the  re- 
suit  of  their  observations  to  the  nation,  it  should  then  be  thought  advisable, 
tliey  would  remove  from  Florida.  The  chiefs  sent  out  upon  this  imi>ortant 
embassy,  were  seven  in  number,  and  their  names  were  as  follows:  John 
Hicks,  representing  Sam  Jones,  (Ai)iaca,  Abica,  Arpiucki,  &c.);  Jumper,  who 
afterwards  fought  in  the  bloody  battle  at  Okeechubee  Lake,  in  which  139  whites 
were  killed  and  wounded;  Nehauthulo, representing  Black  Dirt;  Uolata 
Emathla,  Coa  H  ad  jo,  (Alligator) ;  Charles  Emathla,  Ya-Ha-Hadjo,  (Mad 
Wolf);  and  Abraham^  a  negro,  who  accompanied  the  deputation  as  inter- 
preter. 

What  means  were  taken  to  cause  these  chiefs  or  agents  to  express  their 
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entire  approoation  of  the  country  they  had  examined,  1  will  not  undertake  to 
say,  but  certain  it  b  they  did  sign  a  writing,  in  which  they  say,  "We,  the  un- 
derailed,  Seminole  chiefs,  express  ourselves  well  satisfied  with  the  countir 
examined  by  us,  and  we  do  agree  to  remove  as  soon  tis  government  will 
make  the  necessary  arrangements,"  &c  How  much  they  really  understood 
of  this  writing,  before  they  signed  it,  is  pretty  clearly  shown  by  what  they 
themselves  say  to  agent  Thamiion,  when  called  upon  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ment to  remove;  and  from  tne  same  source  it  will  be  likewise  seen  how 
much  they  understood  of  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  All  that  can  now  be 
said  is,  that  if  they  understood  what  they  were  signing,  when  they  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  country  to  which  the  nation  was  to  remove,  they 
entirely  transcended  the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  their  countrymen. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at  Paine's  Landing  a  trea^  was  made, 
which  stipulated  that  all  the  Seminoles  should,  in  three  years  thereafter,  re- 
move from  the  countiy,  under  certain  conditions,  yet  it  is  well  knoHn  that 
it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  that  the  chiefs  could  be  persuaded  to  execute 
it,  even  under  its  expressed  contingencies.  On  this  matter,  we  will  hear  the 
United  States  commissioner,  CoL  uadsdm,  who  procured  the  treaty  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. In  his  communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  he  says,  *^  There  is  a 
condition  prefixed  to  the  agreement,  vnthout  assenting  to  which,  the  Florida 
Indians  moet  pasUivdy  refused  to  negotiate  for  their  removal  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippL  Even  with  the  condition  annexed,  there  was  a  reluctance,  (which 
with  some  difficulty  was  overcome,)  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  bind  them- 
selves by  any  stipulations,  before  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  circumstances 
would  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  dispo- 
sition the  government  of  the  United  States  wished  to  make  of  them.  They 
were  finally  induced^  however,  to  assent  to  the  agreement"  By  **  agreement," 
does  CoL  ikidaden  refer  to  the  treaty  itself  or  to  a  separate  vmting,  forwarded 
to  the  war  office  with  the  treaty  ? 

We  have  questioned  the  manner  by  which  the  Indian  commissioners'  sig- 
natures were  obtained  to  a  certain  certificate,  acknowled^ng  their  satisfaction 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  By  another  writing,  they  have  been 
made  to  express  approbation  o^  ana  even  afiection  for,  Maj.  Phagan,  one  of 
the  government  agents  who  accompanied  them  on  that  journey.  It  shall 
now  be  shown  that  these  papers  speak  a  very  different  language  from  that 
spoken  by  the  chiefs  before  their  accusers,  in  open  council,  aiterwards.  The 
council  here  alluded  to,  was  held  at  the  Seminole  agency,  inmnediately  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paine's  Landing  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, viz.,  in  October,  1834.*  It  was  opened  by  Gen.  Thompdon,  in  whose 
speech  we  find  these  words :  ^  You  dUme  have  the  rigM  to  decide  tchether  yov 
wiU  accofd  the  inviiationj  or  not;  it  %$  Irfty  aa  it  tho%dd  6e,  enitirely  opUonal  mth 
yoUy  ana  no  permm  but  yourselves  has  any  right  to  say  you  shall  or  shall  not  ac- 
cede to  the  proposition,^  Thus  it  is  evident  that,  although  the  chiefi)  had  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  of  the  country,  a  matter  of  much  greater  moment 
liad  been  left  open  to  negotiation.    We  will  now  hear  the  chiefs : — 

MiCANOPY  rose  and  said,  "When  wet  were  at  Camp  Moultrie,  we  made  a 
treaty ;  and  we  were  to  be  paid  our  annuity  for  twenty  years.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

Jumper^  since  so  celebrated  in  the  war,  and  a  leader  in,  it  is  said,  the  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Mimms,  next  spoke:  "At  Camp  Moultrie  we  were  told  that  all 
difficulties  should  be  buried  for  20  years,  fi-om  the  date  of  the  treaty  then  and 

*  By  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  tbe  Indians  were  under  no  obligation  to  abide  by  the 
treaty  of  Paine's  Landini^,  for  it  was  two  years  aAer  it  was  concluded  before  congress  ratified 
It ',  and  all  treaties  mit$t  be  ratified  in  a  reasonable  time— but  any  tin»e  must  answer  for 
Indians. 

t  The  Creeks,  already  removed  to  the  west,  had  invited  the  Seminoles  to  settle  among 
them  promiscuously }  and  it  seems  tbe  chiefs  had  given  encoure^ment  that  they  would^  when 
a)l  the  neijg;faboring  Indians  had  made  peace  witn  them.  It  will  be  necessary  that  this  fact 
be  borne  m  mind  by  the  reader. 

X  He  was  among  the  signers  of  that  treaty.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  earlier,  that  Mi 
CAHOPT  is  grandson  to  the  distinguished  Kiifo  Paihx,  and  that  his  father's  name  was  Sx 
corrxK. 
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there  made.  Before  the  20  years  were  out,  we  made  a  treaty  at  Paine's  Land- 
inff.  We  were  told  we  might  go  and  see  the  land,  but  that  we  were  not 
olmged  to  remove.  When  we  saw  the  countiT,  we  said  nothing,  but  the 
whites  that  went  with  us  made  us  aim  our  hands  to  a  papery  which  you  now 
$ay  signified  our  consent  to  remove ;  but  we  thought  the  paper  said  only  that 
we  liked  the  landj  and  when  we  returned,  our  nation  would  decide  upon 
removal  We  had  no  authority  to  do  more.  My  people  cannot  say  they  will 
go.  We  are  not  willing  to  go.  If  their  tongues  say  yes,  their  hearts  cry  no, 
and  call  them  liars.  The  country  to  which  you  invite  us  is  surrounded  by 
hostile  neighbors,  and  although  it  mav  produce  good  fruit,  the  fruit  of  a  bad 
neighborhood  is  blood,  that  spoils  the  land,  and  a  fire  that  dries  up  the  brooks. 
When  in  the  west  I  said  to  the  agent,  *  You  say  the  Seminoles  are  ropies^  but 
you  wish  to  brine  us  among  worse  rogues,  that  we  may  be  destroyed  by  them.' 
Did  thev  not  steiQ  our  horses,  and  were  not  some  of  us  obliged  to  return  with 
our  packs  upon  our  own  backs  ?  " 

Charles  Ebcathla  was  no  friend  to  a  removal  at  this  time,  but  subse* 
quently  consented  to  go,  and  having,  with  three  daughters,  ffone  to  Camp 
King,  about  the  26  November,  1835,  to  make  arrangements  tor  bringing  in 
his  cattle,  on  his  return  was  set  upon  and  shot  down  in  the  way,  a  little  in 
advance  of  his  daughters.  Nine  balls  were  found  in  him,  and  it  is  said  the 
deed  was  done  by  Osceola  and  some  others  of  the  Mickasauky  tribe.*  He 
spoke  as  follows :  ^  Our  old  speaker  was  Hicks,  f  He  is  dead,  but  I  have  not 
forgotten  his  words.  I  was  not  at  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  It  was  not 
made  by  children.  Great  men  made  it,  and  it  is  sacred.  By  it  we  were  to 
receive  the  annuity  for  20  years,  ^  and  to  enjoy  the  lands  therein  defined. 
The  time  has  not  expired ;  when  it  does,  it  is  time  enough  to  make  a  new  bar- 
gain. Our  father  has  often  said  to  me  that  he  loves  his  children — ^they  love 
him.  When  a  man  is  at  home,  and  has  his  things  about  him,  he  sees  that 
himself  and  family  depend  upon  them.  He  thinks  of  these  thuiffs  when  he 
leaves  home.  My  young  men  and  family  are  all  around  me.  Should  I  go 
west,  I  should  lose  many  on  the  way.  A  weak  man  cannot  get  there,  the  ' 
fatigue  would  be  so  ffreat  None  but  strong  people  can  fo,  I  am  an  Indian. 
There  is  none  but  mdian  blood  in  me.  The  agent,  Major  Phagan,  that  toent 
with  us,  is  a  man  of  violent  passions.  He  quarrdUd  untJi  us  on  the  way,  and  after 
toe  got  there. '  If  he  had  done  his  duty,  aU  would  have  ended  weU.  If  I  knowmv 
heart,  I  speak  true.  If  I  differ  from  the  agent,  he  is  a  free  man,  and  can  talk 
as  he  pleases.  I  hope  his  talk  will  bring  all  things  right,  so  that  we  may  ail 
live  together  hereafter  in  friendship.'' 

HoLATA  Emathla  Said:  '^The  horses  that  were  stolen  firom  us  by  the 
Cherokees,  when  we  were  viewing  the  country  in  the  west,  were  never 
restored  to  us.  We  told  the  agent  the  land  was  good,  but  the  people  were 
bad.  We  saw  them  bring  scalps  to  the  garrison.  We  had  a  nieetmg  with 
AfhUosh  §  He  told  us  tlmt  among  all  their  neighbors  they  had  peace ;  that 
he  and  Col.  ArhucMe  were  to  send  out  to  have  a  treaty  of  peace  with  all  the 
Spanish  Indians,  and  when  that  was  done,  a  report  of  it  was  to  be  sent  to 
Washington.  I  am  sick.  I  cannot  say  all  1  want  to  say.  I  want  to  talk 
coolly,  and  tell  the  truth  in  all  things.  They  promised  to  send  word  to  us 
when  peace  was  made  with  ail  the  uidians  west  of  the  great  river."  It  had' 
been  now  about  three  j^ears,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  news  of  a  treaty 
had  reached  the  Semmoles ;  therefore  could  it  be  expected  they  should  be 

*  Here  is  a  slight  discrepancy  between  this  and  our  former  relation,  (p.  72,)  occasioned  by 
a  compaiison  of  Cohen  and  WUliams.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  from  the  several  printed 
versions  of  the  speeches  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  I  have  drawn  these. 

t  He  was  a  signer  of  the  treaty  of  Camp  Moultrie,  and  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  machinations  of  Jumper  in  1825;  and  that  allhoug^h  ilficanopy  was  considered  the  chief 
qf  chiefs,  yet  Hickt  was  much  the  greatest  man.  Hext  he  is  sometimes  called,  and  to  the 
treaty  of  Moultrie  his  name  is  written  Tokote  MatJda. 

t  Mr.  Williams  had  probably  not  read  that  treaty,  as  he  intimates  that  it  stipulated  that  the 
Indians  were  to  remove  at  the  end  of  20  years.  The  treaty  says  nothing  about  a  removal, 
(ooly  on  to  their  5,000,000  acres,)  but  stipulates  that  an  annuity  shall  be  paid  them  for  SO 
years. 

f  CkUly  M^ntoth.  son  of  Gen.  W,  M^hdash,  executed  for  treason  by  bis  own  people. 
Bee  p.  54  of  this  book. 
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wfllinff  to  go  before  peace  was  established  ?    This  consideratioii  akme  was 
enou^  to  have  causea  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  government 

The  agent  had  opened  the  conference  with  mild  language,  but  he  noiMr 
waxed  moth,  and  said  many  hard  things  to  the  chiefs ;  accu^  one  of  lying 
and  another  of  duplicity,  and  closed  by  threatenings.  Still  the  chiefs  dis- 
covered but  little  irritation,  and  signified  only  that  they  should  remain  firm  in 
their  resolution.  In  one  of  the  speeches  which  Charles  Emathla  made  at  this 
council,  there  occurs  this  passage :  ^The  sgent  told  us  yesterday  we  did  not 
talk  to  the  point  I  have  nothing  to  say  dinerent  from  v'hat  I  have  said.  At 
Paine's  Landing  the  wkUes  forced  us  into  the  treaty,  1  was  there.  I  agreed  to 
go  west,  and  did  go,  I  went  in  a  vessel,  and  it  made  me  sick.  The  Indians 
and  the  whites  lutve  shed  no  blood.  Tliey  stole  things  from  each  other 
They  agreed  at  Paine's  Landing,  that  if  blood  should  be  seen  in  the  path,  to 
think  it  was  because  a  person  had  snagged  his  foot" 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  general  government  of  a  removal  of  the  Indians 
is  most  unquestionably  the  worst,  both  for  the  whites  as  well  as  the  Indians, 
that  could  have  been  devised.  It  is  next  to  a  system  of  deliberate  murder. 
To  cast  one  strange  tribe  upon  another  is  but  to  put  weapons  into  their 
hands,  and  in  the  language  of  T^ecumseh,  *^  to  cry  stubov."  Their  pensions 
and  other  efiects  draw  among  them  from  the  whites  the  vilest  of  knaves, 
many  of  whom  are  obliged  to  fly  their  own  country  for  crimes  of  the  darkest 
hue.  It  matters  not,  say  many,  so  long  as  it  is  out  of  our  sight  and  hearing. 
Is  this  the  manner  a  parent  should  treat  his  children  ? — Send  them  forth  into 
che  world  before  they  have  been  instructed  in  correct  principles,  and  thus 
4tbandon  them  to  the  haunts  of  criminals  and  vile  seducers  ?  Had  not  the 
•uthors  of  this  policy  foresight  enough  to  discern,  that  in  a  very  few  years 
tribes  so  removed  would  be  again  surrounded  by  their  own  people  ?  That 
the  cry  would  again  and  again  be  raised  against  their  vicini^' — that  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  there  could  be  no  other  result,  so  long  as  a  solitarv 
Inman  remained  on  the  continent  ?  To  write  essays  in  proof  of  this  resuft 
is  the  same  as  to  vmte  an  elaborate  treatise  in  the  winter  to  prove  that 
summer  would  return.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  let 
them  remain  in  their  own  country,  where  it  were  easy  to  protect  them,  easy 
to  provide  against  their  contamination,  by  keeping  out  unprincipled  people 
from  among  them !  hone  much  easier  they  could  have  been  instructed !  how 
much  easier  that  author  of  all  iniquity,  (spirituous  liquors,]  had  been  kept  from 
among  them !  But  what  are  we  to  expect  from  a  government,  when  the  heads 
who  compose  it  think  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as  the  means  by  which 
the^  shall  retain  their  places,  and  serve  those  looking  to  them  for  rewards  for 
theur  servile  machinations,  who  have  contributed  largest  to  place  them  there? 
Washiwoton,  Jefferson,  Adams,  the  elder  and  younger — to  their  eternal 
honor  be  it  remembered-— advocated  no  such  policy.  How  can  it  be  but  that 
the  Indians  on  our  borders  should  be  bad  ?  It  is  true  with  regard  to  a  numer- 
ous class  of  them,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  many  honest  people  suppose, 
who  have  never  dwelt  on  a  border.  As  a  fair  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  will 
give  in  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  from  New  England,  with  whom  I  met 
dwelling  upon  an  Indian  border,  and  in  the  midst  of  both  Indians  and  white& 
I  first  questioned  him  with  respect  to  the  (general  character  and  conduct  of 
the  white  inhabitants.  His  answers  were  just  what  I  supposed  they  would 
be.  I  inquired  first  about  the  whites,  that  he  might  not  thmk  me  particularly 
friendly  to  the  Indians.  But  when  I  inquired  concerning  the  latter,  his  answer 
was,  "They  are  the  only  civil  people  here." 

The  complaints  of  the  white  man  are  carried,  as  it  were,  "on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,"  while  that  of  the  poor  Indian  is  drowned  in  the  tempest  A  clamor 
is  raised  on  a  frontier,  and  commissioners  are  despatched  to  buy  the  Indian^s 
lands.  He  is  bewildered  with  the  parade,  ostentation,  and  &lse  show  of 
greatness  displayed  before  him.  He  puts  confidence  in  what  the  agents  of 
government  tell  him,  and  accedes  to  their  wishea  Still  he  occupies  his 
country— but  very  soon  learns  that  it  is  not  his, — ^that  he  has  sold  it,— and 
must  now  leave  it  forever!  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  realize 
.what  he  has  done.  He  sees,  too  late,  that  he  has  done  what  he  had  no  inien^on 
(if  doing. 
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It  18  certainly  true  that  the  people  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama, 
exnretssed  great  satis&ction  at  the  anticipated  relief  to  be  realized  when  the 
Indians  should  be  sent  from  their  borders  beyond  the  MississippL  But  are 
not  these  very  Indians  set  down  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  other  white 
people  ?  Whence  then  comes  the  benefit  to  the  Indians :  and  whence  the 
benefits  to  the  whites,  too,  in  the  end  ?  Look  at  the  case  any  way,  and  I  see 
no  point  of  utility  gained  to  either  party.  But  there  is  a  consideration  about 
which  I  have  heard  very  little  said.  It  is  the  consideration  that  the  fi-ontier 
states  and  territories  have  but  few  votes  in  a  presidential  election,  while  those 
fi?om  which  the  Indians  are  removed  have  many.  Now  how  much  this  adds 
to  the  justice  of  removing  Indians  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge.  Is  it  not 
preposterous  in  the  highest  deeree  to  relieve  a  thousand  individuals  in 
Georgia  by  taking  away  the  Indians  fix)m  among  them,  and  setting  them 
down  in  Arkansas,  where  |^ey  can  be  in  the  way  of  but  a  hundred  people  ? 
Thus  because  one  state  can  make  more  noise  than  another,  its  clamors  must 
be  hushed  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But  cries  of  distress  have  already 
reached  the  ears  of  the  distant  north,  fi'om  the  south-east  border,  and  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  see,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  cries 
will  be  redoubled,  and  demand  as  much  from  the  government,  and  with  as 
much  authority  as  has  already  been  done  by  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, or  Alabama. 

Tlie  general  government  has  anticipated  a  state  of  things  upon  the  border, 
which  might  require  no  inconsiderable  military  force  to  restrain ;  and  hence 
the  late  attempt  to  provide  a  standing  army.  And  some  have  shrewdly  said, 
that,  as  its  officers  would  all  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  officers  and  men  to  be  voters  too,  he  had  attempted  to  seize  an- 
other leading-string  of  power  to  continue  him  in  office,  or  to  elect  such  suc- 
cessor as  he  should  designate,  ^  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.**  However  this 
may  be,  we  decline  any  opinion  on  the  matter,  further  than  to  observe,  that  a 
much  less  army,  in  all  probability,  would  have  protected  the  Indians  in  their 
own  country,  than  will  now  be  required  to  protect  the  white  inhabitants  in 
the  countiy  to  which  they  have  been  driven. 

If,  in  1824,  there  was  great  fear  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-western 
firontier,  fi-om  the  increased  number  of  Cidians  forced  into  their  vicini^,  what 
must  nato  be  their  fears,  with  some  30,000  since  turned  loose  there  ?  Early  in 
1824,  great  alarm  spread  along  that  region ;  offence  had  been  ^ven  by  the 
whites,  and  they  were  for  a  while  in  constant  agitation,  expectmg  revenge. 
They  said  there  were  not  more  than  3,000  troops  stationed  to  defend  and 
keep  order  over  nearly  5,000  miles,  and  to  keep  in  check  upwards  of  20,000 
Indian  warriors.  If  there  was  need  of  a  standing  army  in  1824,  surely  Mr. 
Van  Buren  ought  to  have  recommended  one  in  1&9. 

It  is  no  less  absurd  than  ridiculous,  to  entertain  the  idea  that  we  can  re- 
move the  Indians  out  of  the  v^y  of  the  whites ;  every  citizen  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  kind  of  people  hanging  upon  all  In- 
dian borders^  will  tell  us  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  numbers  of  this 
class  will  be  found  in  the  country  in  advance  of  the  removing  Indians,  as 
completely  equipped  for  defrauding  them,  as  before  their  departure.  We 
cannot  run  away  fix)m  this  class  of  hungry  pioneers,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  we  cannot  get  beyond  them.  They  know  where  the  emigrants  are  to  be 
located,  a  long  time  before  they  set  out,  and  any  law  made  to  bear  on  such 
intruders,  is  none  other  than  a  by-word  and  a  jest  with  them.  They  are  as  fe- 
miliar  with  the  woods  as  we  are  with  our  closets ;  and  the  further  we  go  with 
the  Indians,  with  proportionate  impunity  will  they  set  our  laws  at  defiance.* 

We  have  already  premised  some  facts  for  consideration,  touching  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  chiefs  f  in  Florida,  who  executed  the  treaties  for  their  people, 
and  those  found  in  arms  after  the  war  had  begun.  We  will  now  ask  a  mo- 
ment's attention  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  matter.  In  the  year  1821, 
the  agent  in  Florida  made  a  return  to  government  of  such  villages  or  settle- 

•  See  Hon.  Mr.  VirUon't  speech.  H.  R.  1828. 

f  When  the  previous  part  of  this  fourth  book  was  written,  I  was  not  correctly  informed  rd- 
fttlve  to  the  chiefs'  standing  in  reg^ard  to  one  another,  and  hence  a  slight  discrepancy  betweaa 
Ibe  facts  before  detailed,  and  the  same  now  under  consideration. 
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meuts  of  Seminoles,  as  were  known  to  liini.  This  number  was  THiRTT-riTK, 
Of  the  statistics  of  some  of  these  towns  the  agent  knew  very  little ;  and  there 
were  doubtless  many  others  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  The  Mikasaukies 
he  reckoned  at  1,000  souls ;  and  concerning  several  other  tribes,  he  says  they 
contained  ^a  great  many  souls."  Now  it  is  in  no  wise  probable  but  that  one 
half  of  these  tribes  had  at  least  two  chiefs  or  head  men,  and  this  would  give 
to  the  whole  nation  fiftt-two  chiefe.  Was  it  not  necessary  that  a  chief 
from  each  tribe  should  have  been  a  party  to  all  treaties,  eitljer  in  his  own 
proper  person,  or  by  another  duly  by  him  authorized  ?  This  same  agent  reck- 
oned there  were  5,000  souls  in  all.  Compare  these  facts  with  the  well-known 
one,  that  on\y  Jifteen  chiefe  and  sub-chiefs  signed  the  treaty  of  removal,  which 
is  that  of  Paine's  Landing.  Not  half  of  the  nation  could  have  been  repre- 
sented. If  any  would  dispute  this,  with  the  array  of  evidence  now  adduced, 
I  will  pronounce  him  wilfully  blind,  and  incapk>le  of  reasoning.  Look  at 
the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek ;  there  are  the  names  of  more  than  double  the 
number  attached,  than  were  obtained  to  that  of  Paine's  Landing ;  and  one  of 
the  best  Seminole  chiefs  has  said,  **•  The  tckUes  forced  us  into  the  tnahfJ*  It  is 
not  very  strange  that  there  were  but  15  chiefs  at  this  treatv,  or  that  signed  it, 
for  there  had  l^en  but  one  month's  notice  given  that  any  such  treaty  was  on  foot 

We  shall  now  show  that  when  a  fulfcoimcil  of  the  chiefs  was  together, 
nothing  like  a  general  consent  to  a  removal  could  be  obtained  from  them.  In 
March,  1835,  when  preparations  for  removal  began  to  be  strongly  urged  bv 
Gen.  T^ompMm,  at  the  solicitation  of  Jumper^  he  gave  them  until  the  22  April, 
to  meet  him  in  council,  when  he  would  hear  what  they  had  to  say  touching 
the  matter.  At  the  time  appointed,  **•  several  hundreds  of  the  chiefs  and  war- 
riors had  assembled,"  and  a  talk  was  read  to  them  from  Gen.  Jadcson^  en- 
forced and  illustrated  by  the  agent  and  Gen.  Clinch,  all  of  which  amounted  to 
no  more  than  this,  **•  Go  you  mti^  and  go  you  shttUy  without  further  delay." 
Some  of  the  chiefs  were  in  fiivor  of  a  compliance ;  but  the  principal  ones 
were  firm  in  their  opposition,  and  expressed  themselves  accordinglY.  These 
were  Mvcantumfy  Jumper,  HolaJta  J^ftco,  CoorHadjo.  and  Arviudd,  However,  a 
writing  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  16  other  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,  expres- 
sive of  their  willin^ess  to  abide  by  previous  treaties,  and  their  wish  to  re- 
move. This  was  signed  on  the  23  April,  1835.  It  was  through  the  influence 
of  a  very  influential  chief  (whose  name  was  Puda  Lusia  HqjOy  or  Black-din) 
of  the  removal  party,  that  this  last  treaty  was  made.  No  sooner  had  it  been 
eflected,  than  Gen.  Thompson  facting  by  precedent,  of  course)  decreed  that 
the  ^ye  opposing  chiefs  shoula  no  longer  be  considered  or  obeyed  as  chie& 
When  this  nigh-handed  act  had  been  reported  to  Gen.  CasSy  secretary  at  war, 
he  reprobated  the  proceeding  in  very  strong  terms,  fix>m  reasons  too  obvious 
to  require  detail  in  this  place. 

It  still  renudns  a  question  with  us,  whether  an  accommodation  might  not 
have  been  brought  about,  if  the  officers  of  government  had  not  persisted  too 
strongly  in  (hxxr  determination  that  the  Seminoles  should  settle  with  the 
Creeks ;  but  the  cry  of  retrenchment  and  reform  was  up,  and  it  was  easy  to 
begin  widi  the  Indians.  It  would  cost  the  government  much  less  if  they 
could  be  included  with  the  Creeks, — a  most  tmsurd  and  blind  policy ! — ^The 
Seminoles  were  now  a  great  nation.  Were  they  to  be  lost  and  absorbed  In 
another  ^  The  very  idea  was  revolting  to  them. 

Matters  remained  in  this  unsettled  state  for  several  months.  At  length  it 
seems  that  the  principal  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  25,  assembled  at  the  agency 
on  the  19  August,  to  try  once  more  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation.  Ho- 
lata  Emathla  was  chosen  speaker  for  the  Indians,  and  he  delivered  himself  as 
follows : — 

"  My  friends,  we  have  come  to  see  you  to  talk  with  you  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  us.  Hear  us,  and  tell  our  great  father  what  his  children 
say.  We  made  a  treaty  at  Paine's  Landing,  by  which  we  agreed  to  go  west 
of  the  Mississippi :  we  were  told  to  send  some  of  our  principal  chiefs  to  view 
the  place  to  which  we  were  to  remove.  We  did  so ;  they  found  the  country 
good.  While  there,  our  chiefis  had  a  talk  with  Gen.  SMes  and  the  commis- 
noners;  they  were  told  that  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  were  of  the  same  &m- 
ily ;  were  to  be  considered  as  the  same  nation,  and  placed  under  the 
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agent  They  answered,  that  the  Semmoles  were  a  large  nation,  and  should 
have  their  own  agent,  as  before ;  that  if  our  father,  the  president,  would  give 
ds  our  own  agent,  our  own  blacksmith,  and  our  plougns,  we  would  go ;  but 
if  he  did  noif  we  should  be  unwiUing  to  remove ;  that  we  should  be  among  stran- 
gers ;  they  might  be  fi*iendly,  or  they  might  be  hostile,  and  we  wanted  our 
own  agent,  whom  we  knew  would  be  our  friend,  who  would  take  care  of  us, 
would  do  justice  to,  and  see  justice  done  us  by  others.  They  told  us  our  re- 
quests were  reasonable,  and  thev  would  do  all  they  could  to  mduce  the  pres- 
ident to  grant  them.  We  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  agents  our  fether  has 
sent  us.  Gen.  Thompson,  our  present  a^ent,  is  the  friend  of  the  Seminoles. 
We  thought  at  first  that  he  would  be  wne  the  otliers ;  but  we  know  better 
now.  He  has  but  one  talk,  and  what  he  tells  us  is  truth.  We  want  him  to 
go  with  us.  He  told  us  he  could  not  go,  but  he  at  last  agreed  to  do  so,  if  our 
great  father  will  permit  him.  We  know  our  father  loves  his  red  children, 
and  won't  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  a  good  agent  This  is  our  talk,  which 
we  want  you  to  send  to  our  fiither,  the  president,  hoping  we  may  receive  an 
eai'ly  answer." 

lliis  talk  was  despatched  to  Washington,  and  that  there  mav  be  no  grounds 
to  question  the  truth  of  its  contents,  I  will  subjoin  an  extract  nrom  a  paper  by 
Gen.  Clinckj  which  was  transmitted  with  it  The  general  says,  **  In  forward- 
ing you  the  enclosed  document,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Although 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  is  itself  of  no  great  importance,  yet  it  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  present  quiet  and  future  happiness  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  forest  They  are,  from  peculiar  circumstances  and  long  habit, 
suspicious  of  the  white  man.  It  is  hard  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  all  the 
efforts  and  operations  of  government  are  intended  for  theur  own  good.  The 
Question  of  a  separate  agency  was  again  and  agcdn  brought  forward  by  (he  chiefs, 
tost  winter  and  spring,  and  appearSi  to  be  considered  by  them  of  (he  Jirst  impor- 
tance  to  their  future  niierests,  prosperity^  and  happiness.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  Indians,  and  the  kind  intuna- 
tlons  of  Gen.  Clinchy  the  president  would  give  them  no  hearing,  and  thev 
were  informed  that  he  was  *^very  angry**  to  think  they  should  have  so  much 
presumption. 

Meanwhile,  some  circumstances  of  a  very  aggravating  nature  had  taken 
place.  Three  poor  Mikasaukies,  from  Long  Swamp,  were  seized  by  a  plant- 
er, and  tied  with  a  rope  by  their  hands  and  feet,  and  confined  in  his  bam; 
without  sustenance,  till  they  were  nearly  dead.  They,  or  some  other  Indiana 
had  been  accused  of  purloining  from  his  plantation  some  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  the  drought  of  the  precedmg  season  having  ruined  their  crops,  they  were 
reduced  to  extreme  want  The  friends  of  the  three  Indians  became  alarmed 
from  their  long  absence,  and  the  chief  of  the  village  to  which  they  belonged, 
sought  them  out  and  demanded  them.  The  inhuman  wretch  would  not  j^- 
lease  them.  The  chief  then  repaired  to  his  village,  and  taking  seveitd  of  his 
men  with  him,  demanded  them  ag&in,  but  was  again  refused.  They  were  in 
hearing  of  tiie  distressed  cries  of^ their  friends,  and  obeying  the  promptings 
of  a  generous  nature,  proceeded  to  the  bam,  and  liberated  them  by  force. 
They  were  in  a  pitiful  condition,  could  neither  stand  or  go ;  the  ropes  with 
which  they  were  tied,  had  cut  through  the  flesh  to  the  very  bones !  When 
theur  friends  were  carrying  them  away,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  owner 
of  the  place,  and  one  was  wounded.  They  retaliated  only  bv  burning  his 
bam,  not  suffering  him  to  remove  any  thing  out  of  it ;  and  whoever  knows 
the  circumstances,  will  only  wonder  that  he  had  not  been  confined  in,  and 
consumed  with  it 
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lotte  Harbor— Fori  Mteaiumy  henegod  DoMtA  of  iMeero—Ligkikouoo  ^ta 
Battlk  or  Wklika — Cretks  tmd  Ckorokto  afuir» — Indians  ourvrised — MwrAtrt 
— Battlk  or  Sah  Fklasco— Co^.  Lbou^o  SxpodiHon — His  melaneholy  death— 
Gov.  Call  in  eomnumd — Battlks  or  thk  Wauoo  Swamp — Gen^Jesup  restimu 
command — His  expedition  to  the  Wakoo, 

Thk  murder  of  Ho^wn,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was  a  serious 
crisis.  It  very  much  hastened  hostilities,  from  the  outrageous  nature  of  the 
case.  The  additional  facts  to  those  we  have  already  given  are  these.  There 
were  eight  Indians  belonging  to  the  party,  and  in  their  wanderings  they  had 
killed  a  cow  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  near  Deamond*s  Pond.  A  part  of 
them,  on  the  19th  of  June,  being  encaniped  at  a  sink-hole  where  there  was 
water,  about  3  miles  from  Kenapaha  Pond,  are  fallen  upon  by  a  gang  of 
whites,  seven  in  number,  who  seized  as  many  of  the  guns  belonginffto  the 
Indians  as  they  were  able,  and  then  commenced  whipping  theno.  Two  of 
the  Indians  had  gone  out  upon  a  hunt,  and  returned  while  this  business  was 
in  progress.  They  made  a  shot  upon  the  whites,  wounding  one  of  them,  and 
in  their  turn  they  fired  upon  the  two  Indians^  killing  one,  named  Fuxt,  and 
mortally  wounding  the  otner,  named  LuhoHchte.  Here  the  rencontre  Fee.mn' 
to  have  ended. 

A  great  cry  was  now  raised  alonff  the  Indian  border,  and  the  surviving 
Indians,  who  had  done  all  of  this  misatiefj  were  demanded  of  the  chiefs  by  the 
agent  They  were  readily  surrendereo,  the  whole  surviving  six,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  they  remained  over  thirty  da>^  while  their  accusers  were 
left  at  perfect  liberty  to  commit  other  outrages,  and  to  make  preparations  for 
convicting  the  Indians  at  the  trial  which  was  supposed  to  await  them ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  trial  ever  took  place,  and  my  informant  says,  that  the 
balance  or  prool  was  so  much  against  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to 
"dodge  the  question^,"  and  hence  we  suppose  the  Indians  were  set  at  liberty. 
But  could  any  rational  man  suppose  that  an  outraffe  of  such  a  flagitious  char- 
acter would  pass  without  retaliation  ?  It  followed,  but  not  immediately.  On 
the  11  AuffUBt,  a  private,  named  DaUon,  carrying  the  mail  between  Fort  Brook 
and  Fort  Kmg,  was  met  on  his  route  and  killed.  Some  seized  his  horse  by 
the  reins,  while  others  dragged  him  off  and  shot  him.  When  fbund,  his  body 
bore  evidence  of  savage  vengeance,  being  nearly  torn  in  pieces.  The  partjr 
committing  this  act  are  immediately  demanded  by  Gen.  C/tncft,  and  the  chiefs 
promised  they  should  be  surrendered,  probably  without  any  intention  of  so 
doing.  They  were  Mikasaukies,  and  having  fled  among  the  Redsticks  of 
the  Ouithlacooche,  could  not  be  found.  If  the  Indians  did  not  avow  this  mur- 
der to  be  in  revenge  for  that  of  Fuxe  and  Lechotiekee,  h  was  known  to  be  sa 

The  Indians  were  now,  if  possible,  treated  with  greater  contumeW  than 
before,  and  Osceola^  about  this  time,  went  to  the  agent  to  complain  of^some 
ruthless  villain  who  had  been  guilty  of  grossly  illtreating  some  of  his  people. 
It  so  happened  that  some  white  person  had,  only  the  preceding  day,  made  a 
similar  complaint  against  the  Indians;  which  complaints  were,  it  is  said, 
occasioned  by  the  affair  at  Hogtown.  The  general  therefore,  having  pre- 
judged t^  e  case,  as  good  as  told  Osceola  he  lied,  and  that  it  was  his  men  who 
were  guilty  of  outrage.  An  altercation  ensued,  and  this  was  the  time,  we  are 
told,  that  Uiis  chief  was  seized,  manacled,  and  placed  in  the  guard-bouse  of 
the  garrison ;  the  circumstances  of  which  have  idready  been  related,  agreeably 
to  the  then  existing  information. 

We  now  pass  to  the  events  of  the  war,  taking  up  the  subject  where  it  had 
been  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1836. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Clinch  marched  from  Tampa 
for  Fort  Drane  on  the  14th  of  April,  1836.  Afler  a  march  of  three  days,  thev 
came  withm  four  miles  of  Fort  Cooper,  where  Major  Cooper  had  been  left 
vnth  his  Georgia  battalion.  Having  encamped,  Gen.  Clinch  detached  his  two 
mounted  companies  under  Capt  Malone  of  the  Washington  corps,  with 
wagons,  to  Major  Cooper,  and  instructions  to  join  him.  When  this  detach- 
ment had  proceeded  about  two  or  three  miles,  it  was  fired  upon  by  Inctiaos 
concealed  m  a  hommock  near  the  road,  and  Mr.  Howard  and  Comet  Dunsan 
of  the  Washington  troops  were  wounded ;  the  former  with  three  shot,  and 
the  latter  with  one  in  the  leg.    Both  probably  recovered.    Capt  MakMM 
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immediately  sent  to  Gen.  Clinch  for  a  reenforcement,  on  the  arrival  of  which 
no  Indians  were  to  be  found.  The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  Ii'ort 
Cooper,  which  hod  been  attacked  for  13  days  together,  Imt  with  a  loss  only 
of  one  man,  Mr.  Zarock  Cook,  of  the  Morgan  Guards. 

At  the  same  time  Gen.  Clinch  marched  from  Tampa,  CoL  Lindsay  left  also 
upon  a  scout,  and  while  crossing  the  Hillsborough  River,  the  Indians  firad  upon 
hun,  killing  Mr.  James  Bran^un  of  the  Alabama  volunteers.  Gen.  Clinch 
ma«le  but  a  short  stay  at  Fort  Cooper,  when  he  returned  to  Fort  Kinf,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  25th ;  having  had  one  man  wounded,  a  Mr.  Bostic^L  of  the 
Jefferson  troop.  At  the  same  time  Col.  Groodwin  bums  a  large  Indian  town 
on  Peas  Creek;  and  only  two  days  after,  a  company  of  Indians  attack  Fort 
Drfme,  make  prisoners  of  several  ne^oes,  and  carry  off  a  number  of  horses. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  at  this  penod  without  some  tale  of  biood.  Gen. 
Scott,  on  his  march  near  Ocklawaha,  is  attacked  in  his  camp  on  the  23d  of 
April,  and  two  of  his  men  are  wounded.  Two  days  after,  the  general  sur- 
prises a  party  of  Indians  about  23  miles  from  Volusia,  but  they  all  escape, 
leaTinff,  however,  their  horses  and  packs  to  the  victors. 

At  Charlotte  Harbor,  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  Indians  make  thorough  work, 
killing  Dr.  Creus,  the  collector  of  that  port,  ^and  all  the  people  residing 
there.*^  They  next  appear  with  great  boldness  before  St  Marks,  but  retire 
without  doing  any  other  damage  than  frightening  the  people.  About  the 
middle  of  May  depredations  were  committed  withm  two  miles  of  Mandarin, 
on  the  St  John's.  They  killed  and  scalped  a  Mr.  Motte,  a  highly  respectsJble 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  burnt  his  house  and  other  biuldings. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  Indians  bum  the  extensive  suffar-works  belonging 
to  Gen.  Clinch,  together  with  70  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  a  great  amount  of 
other  property ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  bum  also  the  sugar-house  of  CoL 
Mcintosh,  of  Oakland.  The  next  day  about  150  warriors  invest  Fort  Micanopy, 
in  which  viras  Major  HeUlman  and  70  or  80  men.  After  some  preparations, 
a  sortie  was  made,  and  the  Indians  dispersed.  The  whites  had  five  men 
wounded  and  one  killed.  Major  HeUIman  had  been  an  active  and  valuable 
officer,  but  his  term  of  service  expired  with  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Micanopy  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month ;  and  but  a  few  days  before,  (June 
15th,)  llieut  Wheelock  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  with  hi9  rifle. 
His  duties  had  been  so  arduous  that  he  was  overcome  by  an  aberration  of 
mind,  in  which  condition  he  committed  the  fiital  act 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  Seminoles  attack  and  bum  the  hgbthouse  on  Cape 
Florida;  the  keeper,  a  Mr.  J.  W.  R  Thompson,  is  most  surprisingly  delivered 
from  death,  though  not  till  he  had  been  forced  to  drink  deep  of  the  cup  of  its 
agonies.*  On  the  1st  of  August  the  express  rider  is  cut  off  between  New- 
nansville  and  Micanopy. 

Some  time  in  June,  the  unhealthiness  of  Fort  Drane  havinff  been  repre- 
sented to  Gov.  Call,  an  order  was  given  for  its  evacuation.  About  the  l8th 
of  Julv,  a  train  of  22  wagons  left  uiat  place,  with  stores  and  munitions  for 
Fort  Defiance,  Micanopy,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  escorted  by  26  dragoons, 
tmder  Capt  Ashby,  and  36  artillerists,  detailed  from  different  companies ;  in 
all  62  men.  Thev  had  a  five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer,  under  the  charge  of 
Lieut  Whidy.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Welika  Pond,  within  a  mile  of 
its  destination,  as  usual,  the  first  notice  of  Indians  was  fi*om  a  salute  Grom 
their  rifles,  by  which  one  man  was  mortally  wounded.  The  place  whence 
the  discharge  proceeded  was  scoured,  but  the  Indians  had  gone.  The  force 
moved  on,  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  firom  Micanopy,  as  it  was  passing 
a  long  hommock,  a  tremendous  fire  was  poured  upon  the  whole  column  fi*om 
250  Indians,  as  was  supposed ;  theur  line  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Soon 
after  Capt  Ashby  was  severely  wounded,  but  continued  in  action  until  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  loss  of  blood.  The  firing  brought  out  to  their  relief  two 
3ompanies  fiom  Micanopy,  31  strong,  under  Lieuts.  Talcott  and  Temple,  who 
*endered  very  important  service.  The  Indians  stood  their  ground  until  dis-' 
odged  by  a  charge,  which  was  not  until  the  fight  had  been  considerably  pro- 

*  I  have  published  Mr.  Thompson's  narrative  of  the  affair  in  my  Collection  of  Indian  Nar- 
rativet    a  very  proper  appendix  to  ibis  work. 
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tracted.    Of  the  whites  11  were  killed  and  wounded ;  of  the  Indians'  loM  do 
account  was  obtained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August  feU  Major  Williams,  near  St  Arthur's 
Bridge,  on  his  way  fix>m  Black  Creek  to  Nonardsville.  There  were  200 
Indians,  it  is  said,  who  did  this  single  act,  and  although  Mr.  Williams  had  a 
son-in-law  with  him,  he  was  suffered  to  escape ;  they  were  so  elated  that  they 
had  killed  the  roan  who  struck  the  first  blow  in  this  wretched  war,  that  they 
thought  of  no  further  retaliation  at  that  time.  The  reader  will,  doubtless, 
readily  remember  the  19th  of  June,  1835,  and  the  parallel  case  of  Capt 
Chubb. 

It  is  a  relief,  in  pursuing  general  history,  to  be  able  to  meet  with  some 
thing  besides  scenes  of  blocnl,  but  in  particular  history  we  are  confined  to  the 
course  of  events,  which  when  tliey  lead  us  to  nothing  but  the  most  dreaded 
scenes,  we  have  no  choice ;  we  do  not  make  events,  only  record  them.    For 
a  moment  our  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  countries. 

Much  was  said  about  the  more  ncMthem  Indians  going  down  into  Florida 
and  joining  the  Seminoles,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  Seminoles  had  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  ^itli  invitations  to  the  Indians  in 
those  regions  to  join  them.  It  may  be  true.  We  are  told  that  Gen.  Gaines 
did  not  disbelieve  it,  but  we  have  never  heard  that  any  came  down  from 
thence.  The  Creeks  were  adjacent,  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to  effect  such  a 
junction.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  July,  a  considerable  body  of  them  was 
discovered  making  their  way  towards  Florida,  which  the  people  of  Stewart 
coimty,  Georgia,  endeavored  to  prevent  They  followed  them  about  three 
days,  and  hi^  about  as  many  skirmishes  with  them.  The  final  result  was, 
each  party  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  other.  One  of  the  whites  was  wounded, 
and  three  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed ;  the  former  being  satisfied 
to  display  the  remainder  of  their  courage  on  paper. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  2,400  Cherokees  were  shipped  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, for  the  Arkansas.  In  such  a  vast  assemblage  of  people,  forced  from 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  there  were  not  some  who 
should  show  an  unwillingness  to  go.  How  such  unwillingness  had  been 
manifested  we  are  not  informed,  but  at  this  time  ^some  12  or  15"  men  were 
<*  shackled  with  heavy  irons  to  pvevent  their  rising."  One  of  Uiem  was  deter- 
mined not  to  submit  to  such  felonious  indignity,  and,  wrenching  himself  firom 
the  grasp  of  his  tormentors,  seizes  a  clul^  and  knocking  down  one  with  a 
blow  on  the  head,  gives  the  war-whoop  tLod  attempts  an  escape.  Alas !  his 
struggle  is  fi^ught  with  certain  death ;  ne  is  shot  down,  and  instantly  expires. 
Another  is  pierced  with  a  bayonet,  for  what  no  mention  is  made ;  he  dies  in  a 
few  hours  af^r.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  three  had  escaped  from 
those  who  guarded  them.  Soon  afler  one  was  retaken,  brought  in  m  a  cart, 
and  as  he  was  thus  conveyed  along  the  streets,  he  cut  his  own  throat,  and 
expired  without  a  groan !  To  such  deeds  of  desperation  does  this  work  of 
expulsion  lead. 

About  the  2d  of  August,  a  small  party  of  Indians  struck  a  small  settlement 
on  the  Oscilla  River,  which  flows  into  Appalachee  Bay,  and  about  40  miles 
from  Tallahassee,  killed  two  men,  took  a  boy,  and  burnt  a  house.  Collecting 
what  siYoil  they  could,  they  decamped ;  but  being  immediately  followed  l^ 
Capt  Fisher's  company,  they  abanaoned  the  boy  and  plunder,  and  secured 
themselves  in  a  homnM>ck,  and  the  whites  marched  back  victorioua 

On  the  16th  of  this  month.  Major  Pierce,  with  110  men,  marched  from 
Gary's  Ferry  to  attack  a  body  of  Indians,  who,  he  had  learned,  were  in  pos- 
session of  fort  Drane.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  upon  them  undis- 
eovered,  but  such  was  the  alertness  of  the  kidians,  that  they  escaped  with 
small  loss ;  4  or  5,  bemg  badly  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites, 
who,  to  add  lustre  to  their  exploit,  barbarously  put  some  of  them  to  death. 
Osceola  was  there,  and  to  his  sagacity  we  may  impute  the  small  success  of 
his  enemies. 

On  the  15th  of  September  we  meet  with  a  melancholy  account  of  depre- 
dations. At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  a  Mr.  Higginbotbam 
arrived  at  Jacksonville  from  his  late  residence  at  Cedar  Swamp,  a  di;itance  of 
7  miles,  without  a  hat  and  almost  exhausted.    His  house  had  been  attacked 
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at  daybreak  by  a  party  of  Indians.  He  had  two  men  and  nine  guns,  with 
which  before  he  left  they  had  been  able  to  silence  the  Indians.  A  number 
of  citizens  immediately  volunteered,  and  marched  for  the  scene  of  action, 
under  Major  Hart  They  found  Mr.  Higginbotham's  family  safe,  and  firing 
having  been  heard  the  night  before  in  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  M^Cormick's, 
they  proceeded  there,  and  found  it  had  been  burnt  down ;  and  its  ruins  were 
yet  smoking.  Amone  them  they  found  the  remains  of  a  human  being.  This 
was  18  miles  Grom  Jacksonville.  Thence  following  the  Indians*  trail,  they 
came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Lowder,  7  miles  farther.  It  was  abandoned  by  its 
owners  but  very  recently,  as  fire  was  still  burning  in  the  kitchen.  Here  the 
Indians  had  done  no  mischief  Proceeding  thence,  the  detachment,  in  four 
miles,  came  to  Mr.  Sparkman's,  where  a  tragedy  was  opened  to  their  view. 
They  found  Mrs.  Johns,  who  had  lived  in  A&.  M'Cormick's  house,  her  scalp 
taken  off!,  and  dreadfully  wounded  with  two  bullets ;  yet  she  was  alive,  and 
able  to  conmiunicate  the  particulars  of  the  horrid  tragedy  through  which  she 
had  passed.  She  and  her  husband  were  about  20  yanls  fix>m  their  own  door 
when  they  discovered  the  Indians  emerging  fit>m  the  comer  of  a  fence  close 
by  them.  Thev  ran  for  the  house,  entered  it,  and  closed  the  door;  at  the 
same  moment  the  Indians  fired  on  the  house,  and  shordy  after  they  hailed  them 
in  English,  and  told  them  if  they  would  come  out  they  should  not  be  hurt 
They  not  choosing  to  trust  them,  the  Indians  next  looked  through  between 
the  logs  of  the  house,  and  ordered  them,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  to  come 
out,  but  they  still  refused,  and  begged  for  their  lives.  The  Indians  then 
charfl^d  the  house,  burst  open  the  door,  shot  Mr.  Johns  through  the  head, 
and  Mrs.  Johns  as  before  related ;  he  fell  dead,  and  she  fell  upon  his  body. 
An  Indian  then  seized  her,  and  dragged  her  out  of  the  house,  and  soon  after 
draffged  her  in  again ;  and  after  tearing  the  band  and  comb  ft-om  her  hair, 
applying  his  scalping-knife  to  her  head,  and  fire  to  her  garments,  left  her ;  and 
to  make  a  more  sure  mark  of  his  vengeance,  he  next  set  fire  to  the  house, 
and  then  they  all  drew  offi  They  carried  away  a  portmanteau  containing 
100  dollars,  and  every  thing  else  they  thought  of  any  value.  As  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  hearing,  the  wretched  woman  raised  herself  up  and  crept  firom 
the  burning  building ;  saw  the  body  of  her  husband  lying  unscalpeo.  She 
fidnted  and  fell,  again  and  again,  but  finally  reached  the  edge  of  a  swamp  not 
fiur  distant,  where  she  got  some  water,  and  lay  down  with  hopes  no  greater 
than  her  strength.  In  this  situation  she  was  found  by  the  scout  above  men- 
tioned, and  eventually  recovered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17  September,  a  party  of  about  100  Indians  came 
within  a  mile  of  Fort  Gilleland,  on  the  Picolata  road,  took  a  cart  fi*om  some 
teamsters,  and  carried  it  off  a  piece,  then  set  it  on  fire.  Col.  John  Warren 
sallied  out  fix>m  the  fort  with  150  men,  in  the  direction  of  Saa  Felasco  hom- 
mock,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  were  posted.  One  hundred 
of  his  men  were  mounted,  and  of  his  number  was  a  company  of  artillery, 
with  a  24  pound  howitzer.  He  could  meet  with  none  of  the  Indians  that  day. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  sent  out  spies ;  but  they  soon  returned  with  no 
intelligence  of  the  enemy ;  yet  so  well  convinced  was  he  that  the  Indians 
were  at  Felasco,  that  he  divided  his  men  into  three  colunms,  and  marehed  on 
in  order  of  battle.  When  they  came  within  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  honmiock,  they  found  the  Indians  in  theur  own  peculiar  order  of  battle ; 
and  they  rose  up  and  poured  upon  the  whites  a  sharp  though  not  a  destructive 
fire.  Aiid  we  have  very  seldom  heard  of  so  much  manoeuvring  and  fighting, 
without  greater  execution,  on  any  former  occasion.  The  battle  having  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  hal(  but  one  of  the  whites  was  killed,  and  four  or  five  wound- 
ed ;  the  Indians  lost  none  that  their  enemy  were  certain  o(  though  they  re- 
port that  they  saw  a  great  many  &1L  In  the  fhrst  of  the  onset  the  Indians 
made  an  attempt  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  *^  but  were  charged  on 
with  spirit  and  success  by  Ideut  Col.  Mills's  conmiand,  and  driven  into  a  thick 
oak  scrub,  who  then  dismounting  and  oharffing  on  them,  drove  through  this  into 
the  border  of  the  honunock,  when  the  artillery  played  upon  them  with  consid- 
erable effect ;  after  this  they  retired  to  the  riffht,  and  attempted  to  turn  that 
wing,  but  a  chai^  fi^m  Capt  Walker  and  Lieut  Bruten's  command,  drovi^ 
them  within  the  range  of  the  artillery  again,  which  opened  upon  them  witi 
40* 
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great  eflbct"  Tbej  niMle  mwenl  deqwrmte  attempts  lo  maintain  their  poai 
tkm,  aiid  charged  twice  on  the  artillery,  but  were  beaten  off  at  all  points,  and 
began  a  retreaL  They  were  pursued  a  mile  and  a  half  into  a  dense  hom- 
mock,  and  then  abandoned.  Thus  aided  the  battle  of  San  Felasco  Hom- 
mock,  as  it  was  called.  The  Indians  were  reckoned  at  300  men.  Sevecml  of 
the  cheers  under  CoL  Warren  were  hichly  commended  for  their  braifery  and 
good  conduct,  in  bis  <^cial  account  of  the  battle ;  especiallT  Ac^.  Gilleland, 
CapL  D.  D.  Tompkins  of  the  artilleiy,  Capts.  Beekman,  Walker,  and  Ward, 
Lieut&  Bruten  and  Hindl^. 

About  this  time,  the  distiimiished  Creek  duels.  Faddy  Carr  and  Jim  Boy, 
arrive  in  Florida,  with  950  of  their  warriors,  to  assist  in  «»ibduing  the  Semi- 
noles. 

On  or  before  the  28  September,  about  50  Indians,  supposed  to  be  Creeks, 
attacked  a  house,  near  Orange  Pond,  and  killed  a  Mr.  Uptegrore  and  his  wife. 
She  at  first  escaped  firom  the  bouse,  but  they  pursued  her,  overtook  and  killed 
h^.  A  Mr.  Hunter,  fiving  in  the  same  house,  escaped  to  a  pond,  and  by 
burying  himself  almost  entirely  in  water  for  24  hours,  they  suf^poeed  him  to 
be  drowned ;  by  which  artifice  he  preserved  his  life. 

The  next  day,  namely,  September  29th,  CoL  Lane  landed  at  Tampa,  with  a 
force  of  whites  and  fiiendly  Indians,  ^rom  Apalachicola.  Hearing  that  the 
Indians  were  committing  depredations  in  the  neighborhood,  he  marched  im- 
'mediately,  with  12  mounted  men  and  100  Indians,  to  beat  up  their  quarteia. 
A  rapid  march  of  12  miles  brought  them  to  Indian  River,  where  they  discov- 
ered the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side.  The  fiiendly  Creeks  had  not  come  up^ 
and  though  there  were  near  200  Indians  to  oppose  them,  yet  they  engaged 
them,  and  for  15  minutes  the  skirmish  was  sharp  and  obstinate.  The  Cre&s, 
under  Maj.  Watson,  now  arrived,  and  the  Seminoles  began  to  relax;  they, 
however,  maintained  their  order  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  mien  they  separsted 
and  fled  in  every  direction,  and  night  ended  the  pursuit  This  battle  was  on 
the  90  of  September,  after  which  the  colonel  returned  with  his  command  to 
Tampa.  Anact  of  self^ievotedness  occurred  in  this  fight,  not  of  a  very  com- 
mon character  on  record:  A  Mr.  ICelly  was  standing  near  CoL  Lane,  when  he 
observed  an  Indian  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him ;  having  just  discharged  his 
own  gun,  he  saw  no  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  his  conmiander,  but  by  re- 
ceiving the  ball  himself  which  he  did  by  instantly  throwing  himself  between 
him  and  the  Indian.  KeUy  received  the  ball  and  fell;  mippily  he  was  not 
mortallv  wounded. 
On  the  10  of  October,  CoL  Lane  set  out  on  another  expedition  ^m  Tam- 
t,  and,  on  the  14th,  after  a  march  of  50  or  60  miles,  he  came  in  full  view  of 
'loklikana,  or  Spotted  Lake,  which  stretched  oflf  to  the  north  as  for  as  tha 
eve  could  reach^  dotted  here  and  there  with  beautifiiUy-wooded  islands 
Here  thev  fell  upon  a  fresh  trail,  and  soon  after  a  village,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned. In  another  direction  their  trail  led  them  to  a  ford,  200  yards  over, 
which  they  passed  by  wading  and  swimming, — shaving  left  their  horses  be- 
hind,— beyond  which  they  came  to  extensive  cornfields,  some  cattle  and 
ponies,  and  a  village ;  but  no  Indians  yet  Passing  the  villace,  the  trail  led 
to  a  marsh,  near  a  mile  in  extent,  covered  with  soft  mud  and  water ;  but  it 
was  no  barrier  to  the  Creeks,  and  they  dashed  into  it  at  once,  and  were  fol- 
lowed b^  the  whites.  They  were  often  waist  high  in  mud,  fi*om  which  hav- 
ing extricated  themselves,  found  they  had  reached  a  fine  island,  and  the  trail 
still  continuing  southerly.  Here  were  a  village,  domestic  *?ii™lR  and  uten- 
sils, and  the  scalps  of  several  white  people.  Not  fer  firom  hence  thev  came 
to  another  villa^,  which,  with  the  former,  contained  above  a  hundred  houses. 
Another  half  mile  brought  them  to  the  shore  of  a  pond,  skirted  with  a  thick 
scrub,  of  near  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  extent  Here  the  Seminoles  had 
made  a  stand,  and  began  the  attack  bv  a  volley  of  rifle-balls.  A  fight,  now 
begun,  was  kept  up  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  a  charge  from  the  Creeks 
put  them  to  flight,  and  they  were  soon  covered  by  a  hommock,  and  were 
followed  no  farther.  But  one  of  the  whites  was  wounded,  and  whether  any 
of  the  Creeks  were  killed  or  wounded,  we  are  not  told  by  their  white  as- 
sociates. Of  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  they  of  course  knew  nothing,  which 
no  doubt  amounted  to  the  same.    The  whites  destroyed  about  a  hundred 
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battle  and  hogs,  and  they  returned  to  Fort  Drane,  with  about  400  moce,  on 
the  19th. 

iVith  this  expedition  terminated  the  career  of  an  active  and  valuable  offi- 
cer. CoL  Lane  compluned  some  of  a  brain  fever,  and  being  left  alone  in  the 
tent  of  Capt  Goff  for  a  few  minutes,  was  found  by  him,  on  his  return,  expir- 
ing on  his  own  sword.  It  was  supposed  he  had  fallen  on  it  accideutally,  in 
a  nt  of  dizziness ;  or  that  in  a  moment  of  intellectual  aberration,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  his  illness,  he  had  been  his  own  executioner.  This  occurred 
on  the  26tb,  and  cast  a  deep  doom  over  the  whole  army. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this,  Gov.  Call  vrroXe  to  the  secretary  of  war,  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  taken  the  general  command  in  Flonda,  and  that 
Gen.  Jesup  had,  ^'with  ip-eat  magnanimity,"  declined  it;  but  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  serve  under  hun  as  a  volunteer  Some  entertained  high  expecta- 
tions at  the  present  prospect,  and  others  expressed  no  &vorable  opimon  of 
the  result  of  Gov.  Call's  assumption.  Both  were  common  gratuities;  and  it 
would  have  been  singular,  indeed,  if  neither  had  eventuated  in  &vor  of  the 
prophet 

On  the  28th,  Gov.  Call  commenced  active  operations.  He  marched  from 
the  Suanee,  at  CMd  Town,  with  1,375  men,  in  high  hopes  of  speedily  putting 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  route  to  Fort  Drane  was  taken,  on  which  seven  In- 
dians were  killed.  Whether  they  were  warriors,  old  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren, no  mention  is  made.  They  reached  Fori  Drane,  October  1st,  where  the 
fires  of  the  Indians  were  still  burning.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  faithful  spy, 
Osceola  and  his  Mikasaukies  would  £ive  fallen  into  Gov.  Call's  hands.  Here 
be  waited  until  the  evening  of  the  6th,  to  be  joined  by  Maj.  Pierce,  who  wns 
to  supply  him  with  provisions ;  which  he  effected  with  no  ordinary  efforts, 
having  marched  66  miles  in  two  days,  viz.,  from  Black  Creek. 

With  a  supply  of  8  days'  rations,  a  move  was  made  for  the  *<  Cove  of  the 
Ouithlacoochee.^  On  the  way  thejr  fell  in  with  an  encampment  of  Mikasau- 
kies, *' killed  13  men,  who  did  not  me  a  shot,  took  4  women  prisoners,  and  8 
children."  From  these  they  learned  that  the  Ne^  Town  was  but  3  miles 
above  them.  CoL  Gill  Was  despatched  thence  with  300  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  but  could  not  reach  the  town  from  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  creek  before  it  He  accordingly  returned  with  loss ; 
having  had  3  men  killed,  and  7  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  Indian 
BtUyy  an  interpreter,  in  much  esteem  by  the  whites.  He  was  brother-in-law  of 
Charles  Emathla,  of  whose  tragic  death  we  have  before  given  an  account 

The  main  body  marched  to  the  river,  which  was  so  overflowed  that  its  width 
was  250  yards,  and  could  not  be  crossed.    The  Indians  appeared  on  the  op- 

B>site  bank,  and  fired  upon  them,  wounding  Maj.  Gordon,  though  slightly, 
ere  the  expedition  was  at  an  end ;  the  armv  being  obliged  to  retreat  to  Fort 
Drane  for  supplies.  At  Gen.  Gaines's  battle-ground  they  fell  in  with  CoL 
0  Lane,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  expedition,  just  recorded. 

Little  seems  to  have  Men  done,  or  attempted,  after  this,  until  about  the 
middle  of  November.  On  the  llth  of  that  month,  the  army,  consisting  of 
2,100  men,  marched  once  more  from  Fort  Drane  for  the  Ouithlacoochee.  At 
this  time  the  river  veas  220  yards  wide ;  yet  it  was  passed  on  the  13th,  though 
at  great  peril,  four  of  the  regulars  being  drowned  in  the  way.  The  army  had 
now  arrived  at  the  ^'Cove,''  where  Indians  were  expected  to  be  found ;  but 
none  were  visible,  and  it  appeared  that  the  place  had  been  some  time  aban- 
doned; yet  trails  were  discovered,  leading  into  Ochlawaha  and  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  The  left  division,  under  Gen.  Armstrong,  met  with  no  opposition  in 
crossing  the  creek  to  the  Negro  Town.  It  v?as  crossed  by  CoL  Trawsdale's 
regiment  Insteadof  one  town,  they  found  two,  and  burnt  them  both.  Here 
they  found  an  old  negro,  who  told  them  the  Indians  had  gone  to  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  He  said,  aLK»,  that  when  the  Tennessee  volunteers  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  place  the  previous  month,  they  killed  46  Indians.  This  was  no 
doubt  said  to  flatter  their  vanity,  for  we  have  no  account  that  half  that  number 
of  guns  were  fired  at  that  time. 

Gen.  Call  now  made  dispositions  to  pursue  the  Seminoles,  with  certainty 
of  success.  CoL  Pierce,  with  250  regulars,  the  Creek  Indian  right,  and  CoL 
Warren's  mounted  men,  were  to  pass  out  of  the  Cove  by  the  only  practicable 
outlet  in  that  direcdon,  and,  after  exploring  the  country  south  and  west  of  the 
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nver,  to  reunite  with  the  nudn  army,  about  the  19th  or  20th,  near  Dade's  bat- 
tle-ground ;  the  general,  meanwhile,  to  march  by  the  river  in  the  direction 
of  Uie  Wahoo,  with  the  Tennessee  brigade,  two  companies  of  artilleiy,  and 
the  Florida  foot  Both  divisions  marched  on  the  16tL  On  the  17th,  about 
noon,  a  large  party  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  by  the  main  body,  encamped 
near  a  hommock.  CoL  Bradford,  with  the  Ist  regiment  of  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, was  immediately  detached  to  attack  them. 

Although  the  Indians  were  surprised,  they  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
hommocl^  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  troops,  who,  when  dismounting, 
received  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  They  immediately  returned  it ;  but  the  In- 
dians stood  their  ground  until  a  charge  was  made,  which,  as  usual,  put  them 
to  fliffht  They  left  20  of  their  dead,  and  all  their  baggage,  on  the  ground ; 
and,  from  traces  of  blood,  a  far  greater  number  were  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  o£  The  number  of  Indians  engaged  were  said  to  amount  to  about 
200.  The  whites  had  two  killed,  and  10  or  12  wounded,  which,  after  being 
taken  care  o^  the  army  retreated  four  miles  to  a  fiivorable  site,  and  en- 
camped. 

On  the  18th,  the  general,  having  left  his  baggage-train  under  a  strong 
guard,  marched  again,  with  550  Tennesseeans,  chiefly  foot,  to  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  At  about  3  miles  from  their  camp,  they  fell  upon  a  large  Indian 
trail,  which  led  through  two  dense  hommocks,  and  over  two  creeks,  into  a 
large  field,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hommocks.  The  enemy  were  re- 
treating to  gain  securer  positions  whence  to  begin  the  attack,  leaving  their 
houses  in  flfunes ;  at  length,  making  a  stand,  the  whites  immediately  formed 
theur  line  of  attack.  The  foot,  under  CoL  Trawsdale,  were  formed  in  open 
order  to  charge  into  the  hommock,  while  the  horsemen,  to  the  right  and  left, 
were  thrown  back  to  protect  the  flank,  and  to  act  as  a  corps  of  reserve.  The 
columns  had  not  received  the  word  to  advance,  when  a  tremendous  fire  was 
opened  upon  them,  along  their  whole  front,  from  a  hommock.  They  be^an 
slowly  to  advance,  exchanging  shots  at  short  intervals.  The  order  bemg 
ffiven  to  charge,  it  was  obeyed  with  impetuosity;  but  the  Indians  did  not 
break  and  fly  as  in  times  past ;  they  stooa  and  fought  hand  to  hand,  exchan- 
ging life  for  life, — while  at  the  same  time  their  wings  attacked  both  flanks  of 
ue  army,  and  a  small  body  of  about  50  fell  boldly  on  its  rear.  The  battle 
bad  raged  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  a  general  charge  broke  and  dispersed 
them  in  every  direction,  leaving  25  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field ;  while 
the  whitefl  had  but  three  killed  and  18  wounded.  600  Seminoles  were  said 
to  have  been  engaged  in  this  battle.  The  hour  being  late,  and  the  men  much 
exhausted,  the  army  retreated  to  its  appointed  place  for  the  meeting  of  Col. 
Pierce,  near  Dade's  battle-ground. 

On  the  21st,  the  army  marched,  in  three  columns,  into  the  swamp,  tlie 
Tennesseeans  and  regulars,  and  CoL  Warren's  mounted  men  on  the  right, 
the  centre  under  CoL  Pierce,  and  the  Creek  regiment  on  the  left  When 
they  came  to  the  battle-ground  of  the  18th,  they  found  it  in  possession  of  the 
Indians.  As  the  Tennesseeans  and  regulars  advanced,  a  heavy  fire  wna 
opened  upon  them,  and  they  did  not  answer  it  until  they  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  Indians;  then  charging  tliem,  they  gave  way  and  retreated. 

As  soon  as  the  direction  of  their  retreat  was  observed  by  a  party  in  reserve, 
CoL  Pierce,  with  his  division,  and  the  Creek  Indians,  were  ordered  to  piu'sue ; 
and  soon  after,  CoL  Trawsdale  with  his  reciment,  and  Col.  Warren  with  the 
Florida  horsemen,, were  sent  to  support  them.  Unfortunately,  the  greater 
part  of  the  regulars  and  Tennesseeans,  by  taking  a  trail  to  the  right,  became 
involved  in  an  almost  impassable  morass,  where  no  horse  could  move,  and 
where  the  men  were  obliged  to  wade  waist-deep  in  mud  and  water.  A  smaU 
number  of  Creek  warriors  on  the  left,  led  by  CoL  Brown,  taking  a  better  path, 
foUowed  closely  upon  the  enemy,  and  found  them  strongly  posted  in  a  cypress 
0wamp.  The  Creeks  charged  them  with  great  spirit,  and  their  gallant  leader. 
Major  Moniac,  was  killed,  as  also  were  several  other  Creek  warriors.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  this  party  would  be  overpowered,  and  the  struggle 
was  momentarily  becoming  more  and  more  desperate,  when  two  companies 
•f  Florida  militia  under  CapL  Groves  and  Lieut  Myrick,  three  companies  of 
artillery  under  Maj.  Gardner,  Capts.  Tompkins,  Porter,  and  Lee,  and  CoL 
IVaire  with  his  mounted  men,  coming  successively  into  action,  enabled  th3 
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Creeks  to  maintain  their  ground.  Still  the  fight  was  animated ;  and  it  was 
not  until  nearly  all  the  force  of  the  whites  was  brought  to  bear  on  this  point, 
that  the  Indians  could  be  dislodged.  Then  it  would  seem  they  retired  more 
to  give  their  adversary  a  chance  to  retreat,  than  because  they  were  beaten 
themselves.  Thus  ended  the  second  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  in  which 
25  of  Gen.  Call's  army  were  killed  and  wounded,  nine  being  of  the  former 
number.  The  Indians  left  10  on  the  field ;  but  the  whites  said  they  lost  ^  50 
at  least** 

The  anny  having  consumed  aU  their  provisions,  and  being  very  severely 
handled,  was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  its  way  out  of  this  hostile  region ;  it 
accordingly  returned  to  its  late  encampment  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
next  day  marched  for  Volusia. 

Where  Gen.  Jesup  was,  or  what  service  he  was  rendering  at  this  period, 
and  for  some  time  previous,  I  am  uninformed ;  but,  on  the  24  November,  he 
arrived  at  Volusia,  with  40O  mounted  Alabama  volunteers.  He  came  late 
trom  Tampa,  and  on  the  way  had  taken  33  negroes,  the  former  property'  of 
CoL  Rees,  of  Spring  Garden,  whence  they  had  been  carried  ofif  by  the  Semi- 
noles.  Here  Gren.  Jesup  received  orders  fix)m  the  secretary  of  war,  again  to 
resume  the  command  of  the  army  of  Florida.  Gov.  Call  had  pretty  confi- 
dently asserted  that,  in  the  campaign  now  just  concluded,  he  should  be  able 
to  finish  the  war;  but  he  had  only  showed  the  Seminoles  that  some  of  his 
men  could  fight  as  well  as  Indians,  and  that  others  could  turn  their  backs 
with  equal  dexterity.  On  the  whole,  if  the  Indians  had  been  one  to  a  thou- 
sand against  the  Americans,  it  would  be  no  very  difficult  question  to  settle, 
which  would  be  sent  beyond  the  Mississippi  When,  in  October,  the  Creek 
deputation  visited  them,  to  persuade  them  to  submit  to  terms,  Osceola  as- 
sured them  with  firmness,  that  **  the  Seminoles  would  never  yield — never,  he 
said ;  the  land  is  ours ;  we  will  fight  and  die  upon  it"  The  Chief  Ha  rjo  was 
at  the  head  of  the  peace  deputation  of  Creeks,  and  he  found  Osceola  in  a  great 
swamp,  on  the  Omthlacoocnee,  having  then  vidth  him  about  3,500  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  blows  which  Osceola  had  had  in  the  Wahoo 
Swamp,  it  yet  remained  the  Narraganset  of  Florida ;  and  such  were  the  ac- 
counts fit)m  thence,  that  Gen.  Jesup  determined  to  proceed  there  with  a 
large  force.  Accordmgly,  with  ten  days'  provision,  he  marched  on  the  12 
of  December  for  that  point ;  but,  on  reaching  it,  no  Indians  were  found.  On 
the  17th,  he  marched  for  Tampa,  taking  the  course  of  the  Ouithlacoochee  in 
his  route ;  and  Col.  Foster  pursued  a  parallel  course  on  the  other  side  of  the 
same  river ;  a  single  Indian  was  the  result  of  aU  this  business ;  yet  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  those  who  performed  it,  for  what  can  men  do  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Something  like  calculation  can  be  made  in  marching 
against  men  in  a  fort  or  city ;  but  where  it  is  known  that  a  people  remove 
their  cities  and  forts  as  easy  as  themselves,  quite  a  dififerent  calculation  i» 
required.  Ceesar  never  fought  Indians,  or  he  would  have  reversed  his  cele- 
brated saying,  ^'Tis  easier  to  foil  than  find  them." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

EVEirrS    OF   THE   WAR  DURINO  THE   TEAR   1837. 

EzvedUion  to  Jjhapopka — OsOchee  killed — Je3up  paries  toith  the  chiefs — Col.  Hen 
ierson*8  Expedition — Battle  of  Lake  Monroe — Treaty  of  Fort  Dade — Unolh 
served — Osceola  at  Fort  Mellon— JSwnbers  of  the  Seminoles — Sudden  abduction  of 


to — Oen. 

Uchees — Surrender  c^ 

View  qf  the  o^otr— *\Vild  Cat's  escape^BATTh*  or  Okechobbb. 

With  this  chapter  we  begin  the  events  of  the  year  1837.    On  the  23  of 
January,  Gen.  Jesup  put  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  motion,  with  the  view 
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of  attacking  another  strong-hold  of  die  Indiana,  which  1^  bad  learned 
upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Oklawaha.  The  next  day  ne  detached  Ueat» 
CoL  Cawliield  with  his  mounted  battalion  of  Alabama  volunteers,  Gapt  Bar- 
ri8*s  company  of  marines,  and  Maj.  Morris's  Indian  warriors,  with  his  own  aid, 
Lieut  Chambers,  to  att.'ick  Osuchee,  commonly  called  the  Chief  Cooper^ 
whose  rendezvous  was  then  on  the  borders  of  Ahapopka  Lake.  Osucnee 
was  surprised,  and,  with  3  of  his  warriors,  killed ;  nine  women  and  children, 
and  8  negroes  taken.  The  whites  lost  one  Indian,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. From  the  captured  it  was  discovered  that  the  main  body  of  the  Semi 
uolcs  had  gone  southward. 

Pursuit  was  unmediately  made,  and,  on  the  24th,  the  army  passed  a  rugged 
range  of  mountains,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  whites,  called,  by  the  Induuis, 
TVdatthaticte,  or  White  Mountains.  On  the  27th,  the  Indians  were  discov^^ 
on  the  Hatchee-Lustee,  in  and  about  the  ** Great  Cvpress  Swamp;"  and  a 
successful  charge  was  made  upon  them  by  Lieut  Chambers,  with  Price's 
company  of  Alabama  volunteers,  by  which  25  Indians  and  negroes,  and  their 
horses  and  baggage,  were  taken.  The  captured  were  chiefly  women  and 
children.  CoL  Henderson  pursued  the  fhgitive  warriors  into  a  swamp,  and 
acrofls  the  Hatchee-Lustee  Kiver,  and  thence  into  a  more  extensive  swamp, 
where  they  could  not  be  pursued  without  great  difficulty  and  more  men. 
Mieanwhile,  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  the  general,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
way ;  and  it  was  not  till  another  had  been  sent,  that  he  was  informed  how 
matters  were  progressing  with  CoL  Henderson. 

Gen.  Jesup  sent  a  prisoner  to  Jubiper,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  endeav- 
oring to  get  a  pariey,  while  he  moved  on  and  took  a  position  at  Lake  Toho- 
Eikmega,  within  a  few  miles  of  where  it  is  f^proached  by  the  Cypress  Swamp, 
[eie  he  took  some  hi^ndred  head  of  cattle.  The  prisoner  sent  out  to  Jumper, 
returned  the  next  day,  bringing  favorable  talks  mm  Alligator  and  Abraham ; 
and  two  days  after,  January  31st,  Abraham  visited  the  general  in  his  camp ; 
immediately  aiVer,  he  returned  to  the  Indians,  and  on  the  3  February,  brou^t 
along  with  bun  Jumper  and  AUigator,  with  two  sub-chiefs,  one  a  nephew  of 
Micanopy.  These  chiefs  agreed  to  meet  the  general  at  Fort  Dade,  with  other 
chiefs,  on  the  18th  following.  Jumper  and  Alligator,  it  is  said,  are  among 
the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  Yamassees. 

To  return  to  CoL  Henderson.  On  receipt  of  his  messa^  Gen.  Jesup  or- 
dered the  disposable  force  of  Gen.  Armistead's  brigade,  Ma|.  Gorham's  infan- 
try, and  Tustenugge  Hajo's  Indian  warriors,  to  move  on  to  his  support  They 
soon  captured  two  Indian  women,  and  several  negroes,  m  a  pine  wood,  over 
a  hundred  ponies,  some  plunder,  and  several  fire-arms.  The  main  force  of 
the  Indians  had  fled ;  but  not  having  much  time  in  advance,. were  soon  over- 
taken by  Maj.  Morris  on  the  border  of  a  considerable  stream,  20  or  25  yards 
wide,  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  The  Indians  were  in  possession  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  when  the  warriors  came  up,  they  were  fired  upon,  and  a  con- 
siderable skirmish  ensued.  The  creek  was  difficult  to  ford,  and  the  Indians 
had  passed  it  by  two  trees  felled  from  the  opposite  banks.  These  afforded  a 
sure  mark  for  the  Indians'  rifles,  a  very  few  of  which  could  stand  against 
many ;  but  the  whites  and  their  Indian  allies,  being  much  the  more  numer- 
ous, were  able  to  extend  themselves  up  and  down  the  stream,  by  which  dis- 
play the  Indians  were  exposed  to  a  cross  fire,  and  soon  began  to  abandon 
their  position.  Tlie  order  being  now  given  to  cross  the  creek,  Capt  Morris 
(major  of  the  1st  Indian  battalion)  was  the  first  to  advance  on  the  log,  fol- 
lowed by  Lieuts.  Searle  and  Chambers,  and  Capt  Harris ;  Lieut  Lee  swim- 
ming over  at  the  same  time.  These  officers  led  the  van  throughout  this  ex- 
pedition, and  are  mentioned  with  high  encomiums  on  their  conduct  Havmg 
all  crossedthe  creek,  the  Indians  made  several  stands  against  them,  but  were 
forced  to  fly  after  a  few  fires.  They  were  followed  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
then  the  pursuit  was  given  up ;  the  detachments  returning  late  at  night  to  the 
camp  of  the  main  army.  The  result  of  this  affair  was  the  capture  of  28  ne- 
groes, and  Indian  women  and  children.  How  many  warriors  were  killed,  no 
certain  information  could  be  given ;  but  some  two  or  three  they  saw,  lying 
dead,  as  they  marched  along.  Of  the  whites,  one  was  killed  at  the  passage 
of  the  creek  in  the  swamp,  and  three  wounded;  and  in  the  pursuit  another 
was  killed.    Thus  ended  the  afl^rs  of  one  day,  namely,  January  the  27th. 
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The  next  affidr  of  importenoe,  which  tranroired  in  Florida,  was  the  battle 
of  Lake  Monroe.  Brevet  CoL  A.  C.  W.  FanniDff  had  been  stationed  at  that 
place,  and  his  camp  there  bore  the  name  of  the  kke.  EiuAy  on  the  mominff 
of  the  8  February,  1837,  about  300  Seminoles  commenced  firing  upon  Col. 
Fanning's  camp  with  great  spirit  Their  right  rested  on  the  lake  above  the 
fort ;  their  left  on  the  shore  below,  and  another  line  extended  around  their 
front  They  were  taken  rather  by  surprise,  many  of  whom,  beini|^  new  recruits, 
scarcely  knew  what  they  were  about ;  but  after  wasting  a  goodshare  of  their 
ammunition,  being  bent  on  making  a  noise  by  some  means,  they  were  got  un- 
der some  sort  of  regular  modus  opmmdi,  and  the  action  became  sharp.  Mean- 
while, Lieut  Thomas  received  orders  to  man  a  steamboat,  lying  in  the  lake 
under  cover  of  the  fort,  and  to  serve  a  six-pounder,  which  was  on  board  of 
her,  upon  the  right  of  the  Indians.  This  he  was  enabled  to  effect,  and  they 
were  unmediately  driven  firom  that  position ;  but  they  hung  upon  the  riffiit 
and  fix>nt  for  near  three  hours,  before  they  would  give  up  the  contest  liie 
brave  Capt  Mellon  was  killed  near  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  15  others 
were  wounded,  some  mortally.  Paddt  Carr  was  here  wiui  his  Creeks,  and 
was  amon^  the  foremost  in  all  danger ;  and  CoL  Fanning  gives  the  names  of 
many  of  his  oflScers  who  distinguished  themselves. 

Thus,  only  ten  days  before  the  time  assigned  to  treat  wi^  Gen.  Jesup,  did 
the  Seminoles  give  a  demonstration  of  the  value  they  set  upon  a  peace  with 
the  whites ;  but,  perhaps,  the  party  which  attacked  Col.  Fanning  were  unac 

2uainted  with  the  arrangement  However,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
'reeks,  the  general  sot  a  hearing  with  Holatoochee,  nephew  of  Micanopy, 
Jumper,  Abraham,  Little  Cloud,  and  several  others,  at  Fort  Dade,  on  the 
5  March.  Micanopy  sent  as  excuse  for  his  non-appearance,  that  he  was  old 
and  infirm.  Jumper  was  inquired  of  respecting  tne  time  the  Indians  would 
be  ready  to  remove,  and  from  his  answer,  all  the  worid,  if  they  had  heard  it 
might  liave  known  that  all  the  Indians  were  after,  was  to  gam  time ;  for  he 
replied,  that  they  could  not  be  ready  till  falL  The  general  as  promptly  re- 
phed,  that  ^  that  was  out  of  the  question,"  insinuating  also,  that  if  they  wished 
to  gain  time  by  such  a  manoeuvre,  they  were  mistaken.  Jumper  showed 
some  indiffnadon  at  being  thus  suspected,  and  after  conoderable  other  talk, 
the  council  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

Accordingly,  they  met  again  on  the  6m,  with  augmented  numbers  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians ;  among  whom  were  representatives  of  Alligator,  Coa- 
chochee  or  Wild  Cat,  (Philip's  son,)  his  nephew,  and  Pease  Creek  John,  and 
a  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  signed.  It  purported,  that  hostilities  should 
from  that  time  cease ;  all  the  Seminoles  to  remove  immediately  beyond  the 
Mississippi ;  to  give  hostages  to  secure  its  observance ;  all  the  Indians  to  go 
immediately  south  of  the  Hillsborough ;  Micanopy  to  be  one  of  the  hostages ; 
and,  by  the  10  April,  all  were  to  be  ready  to  remove.  To  these  articles  four 
chiefs  put  their  marks,  with  Gen.  Jesup ;  and  we  shall  see  how  they  were  oli. 
served. 

To  keep  up  the  deception,  and  make  sure  of  the  promised  rations,  the  In 
dians  began  to  firequent  the  general's  camp,  as  though  in  good  earnest  tn 
fulfil  the  treaty.  By  the  26  March,  there  were  there,  or  had  been  there,  the 
chiefs,  Yaholoochie,  (Cloud,|  Jumper,  Abraham,  and  Tigertail;  and  the 
principal  chiefs  on  the  St  Jonn's,  Tuskinnia  and  Emathla,  (Philip,)  bad  sent 
word  that  they  would  emigrate  if  Micanopy  said  so,  and  Abiaca  (Sam  Jones) 
had  been  invited  by  Philip  to  go  to  Micanopy  to  arrange  for  a  removal  Abi 
aca  being  chief  of  the  Mikasaukies,  his  acquiescence  was  thought  of  no  little 
consequence.  About  this  time,  it  was  reported  that  Yaholoochie  was  com 
mander-in-chief  at  the  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  and  that  Osceola  had 
been  deposed  for  cowardice  in  that  action.  On  the  18  March*  Micanopy 
siened  a  written  acknowledgment  o(  and  acquiescence  in,  the  treaty  of  the 
6th ;  and  Gen.  Jesup  seemed  quite  sure  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Neverthe- 
less, about  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which  much  alarmed  the  In- 
dians, and  whether  feigned  or  real,  answered  the  same  end.  A  report  was 
circulated  among  them,  that  as  soon  as  Gen.  Jesup  had  ffot  a  sufficient  num- 
ber into  his  power,  he  would  handcuff  and  ship  them  for  Arkansas.  Thus 
matters  were  retarded  and  moved  slow.    And,  besides,  Philip,  chief  of  the 
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Tofaopkolikies,  had  begun  to  sliow  himself  again,  and  remained  in  his  strong- 
hold with  400  men.  This  much  lessened  the  confidence  of  the  general,  and 
he  began  to  make  preparations  for  aggressions.  Murders  were  also  almost 
daily  conunitted  in  some  direction. 

However,  by  the  1  May,  Osceola*  had  come  in  to  Fort  Mellon,  Lake  Mon- 
roe ;  and,  by  die  8th  of  that  month,  there  were  assembled  there,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  not  less  than  3,500  men,  wcHnen,  and  children,  to 
whom  about  1,000  rations  had  been  issued.  Many,  if  not  all  the  chiefe,  had 
liberty  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  and  this  could  not  be  objected  to ;  in 
the  first  place,  because  they  were  to  bring  in  their  people,  and  horses  and 
cattle,  to  be  ready  to  remove ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  had  an  attempt  been 
made  to  detain  them,  all  that  could  would  have  run  away,  and  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  ever  to  have  got  them  a^^ain.  Hence,  in  this  view  of  the 
matter, — and  we  can  take  no  other  of  it^ — a  difierent  course  would  have  led  at 
once  to  a  ruin  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  so  well  begim ;  whereas,  by 
that  adopted,  there  was  some  prospect  of  success.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  tliat 
those  who  condemn  Gen.  Jesup  for  his  policy,  speak  unadvisedly. 

While  the  Indians  were  at  Fort  Mellon,  much  information  was  gathered 
fit>m  them,  relative  to  their  numbers  and  condition.  Maj.  Gardner  said  he 
veas  assured  there  were  2,500  Seminoles  then  able  to  beieir  arms,  and  Ck>L 
Harney's  information  confirmed  that  conclusion. 

All  things  seemed  to  promise  success  to  Gen.  Jesup's  efibrts,  and  he 
became  by  the  end  of  May  quite  confident  that  the  war  was  at  an  end. 
Osceola  had  slept  in  the  tent  of  Col  Harney,  and  great  confidence  seems  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  mutual  distrust  The  ^neral  felt  quite  assured  that 
Osceola  would  be  of  great  service  in  bringing  m  his  countrymen,  and  before 
the  middle  of  May  he  had  lyinff  at  Tampa  24  transports  to  take  off  the 
Indians ;  but  to  his  great  astonishment,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June, 
he  found  that  nearly  all  of  them  had  fled  into  their  own  wilds  and  fiismesses. 
f  And  thus  the  edifice  that  had  been  so  long  in  building  had  been  swept  away 
in  one  night  Osceola  had  been  some  time  absent,  and  had  returned  with 
200  Miki^ukies,  and  compelled  such  as  were  not  willing  to  leave,  to  go  off 
with  him.  Micanopy  said  ne  had  agreed  to  emigrate,  and  would  do  so,  and 
being  told  that  he  might  choose  between  compliance  and  death,  he  said,  *^  Kill 
me  here  then — ^kill  me  ouickly,"  but  he  was  mrced  upon  his  horse  and  driven 
off    Jumper  had  sold  all  of  his  horses,  and  was  forced  to  march  on  foot 

Thus  stood  the  affiurs  of  Florida  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1837.  The 
Indians  were  sure  of  a  truce  till  fall,  when  they  would  be  again  in  a  condition 
to  fight  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  than  ever.  Many  of  the  forces  of 
the  whites  had  gone  home,  and  many  were  quite  as  inefficient  as  though  they 
were  there  also;  as  sickness  had  begun  to  prevail,  and  terror  and  dismay 
were  fiist  spreading  in  every  direction  of  that  ill-&ted  land.  The  general  had 
done  every  thing  be  could  do,  or  that  any  other  man  in  like  circumstanced 
could  have  done,  but  that  did  not  save  him  fit>m  slanderous  tongues ;  and  on 
the  5th  of  the  same  month  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesting  to  be 
relieved  fit>m  the  command  in  Florida ;  but  his  request  was  not  granted. 

An  account  of  the  state  of  affiurs  in  Florida  havinff  reached  Washington, 
the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  22d  of  July,  issued  orders  lot  enlisting  the  western 
Indians  to  fight  the  Seminoles ;  namely,  400  Shawanese,  200  IJ^la wares  and 
100  Kikapoos,  which  were  soon  after  carried  into  effect ;  and  in  September 
following,  there  had  arrived  in  Florida  upwards  of  1,000  southern  and  western 
Indians,  prepared  to  act  in  conjunction  with  their  white  allies  against  the 
Seminoles. 

The  first  afiair  of  importance  in  the  fall  <^ampaign  of  1837,  was  the  expe- 
dition to  Dimlawton,  Tomoka,  and  the  Uchees,  under  Gen.  Hernandez.  That 
officer  was  at  Fort  Peyton,  seven  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  when  four  negroes,  which  had  belonged  to  Major  Heriot,  came 
in  and  delivered  themselves  up,  and  informed  that  many  Indians  were  en- 
gaged south  of  Tomoka,  and  east  of  the  St  John's,  preparing  coonti,  (zanna,) 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  an  expedition  in  that  direction,  and 

*  Some  wrote  Ot-sin-yab-holo,  olbera  Atsinyohola,  but  Osceola  has  obtained. 
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a  ibrce  inarched  from  thence  on  the  7th,  under  Lieut  Peyton,  who  volun- 
teered to  take  the  lead  on  this  occasion,  it  consisted  of  l/Q  men,  and  the 
same  evening  they  reached  Bulow's,  33  miles  from  Fort  Peyton.  Here,  on 
the  8th,  at  daylight,  four  other  negroes  gave  themselves  up,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  same  master,  and  at  the  same  time  there  came  along  with  them  an 
Indian  neffro,  named  John,  a  slave  of  King  Philip,  who  had  run  away,  on 
account  oi  an  attachment  to  his  master's  squaw.  He  was  made  to  act  as  a 
guide.  Spies  were  sent  out,  who  soon  returned  with  the  information  that 
there  was  an  encampment  of  Indians  at  Dunlawton.  This  it  was  determined 
to  beat  up,  and  Lieuts.  Peyton  and  Whitchenst  were  detached  for  ^e  pur- 
pose, and  at  midnight  they  fell  ujpon  them  with  complete  success ;  capturing 
tlie  whole  party,  except  a  son  of  Philip,  a  lad  of  18,  who  made  his  escape. 
None  were  killed  or  wounded  on  either  side.  The  whites  were  much  elated 
at  this  capture,  having  found  that  they  had  taken  the  arch  King  Philip, — who 
had  laid  waste  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, — ^Tomoka 
John,  and  several  others,  women  and  children. 

On  examining  Tomoka  John,  the  general  learned  that  at  about  10  mile^ 
from  thence  was  a  company  of  some  8  or  10  Uchees,  under  Uchee  Billy,  and 
Philip  confirmed  his  statement  It  was  resolved,  wi^out  loss  of  time,  to  sur- 
prise this  encampment  also.  Accordingly,  40  men  marched  out,  with  John 
for  a  guide,  and  here  also  the  surprise  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  escaped  under  cover  of  night  But  they  did  not  nnd  the 
Uchees  entirely  unprepared,  and  in  their  resistance  they  mortally  wounded 
Lieut  JVPNeill,  a  promising  young  officer.  Two  Indians  were  killed,  three 
wounded,  and  16  captured.  Among  the  latter  was  Uchee  Billy,  whose  cap- 
ture was  viewed  of  no  small  consequence.  In  all  5  chiefs  were  captured 
during  the  expedition,  making  a  total  of  94  Indians  and  negroes. 

Before  the  month  expired,  a  son  of  Philip  (probably  he  who  escaped  at 
Dunlawton)  came  with  four  others  to  St  Augustine,  with  a  flag ;  but  they 
were  no  sooner  come  than  Gen.  Hernandez  ordered  them  into  confinement 
We  have  no  other  particulars,  and  whether  the  general  had  good  reasons  for 
such  a  step,  take  not  upon  us  to  say.  It  appears  that  the  whites  in  general 
were  determined  to  have  the  Indians,  some  now  or  other,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  an  earnest  of  what  was  afterwards  enacted.  John  Hix,  or  Hext, 
(Tuckebatche  Hajo,)  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  an  encounter 
near  a  year  ago,  came  into  Fort  Kin^  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  on  the  7th 
there  arrived  at  Black  Creek,  Coahajo,  Yahajo,  (brother-in-law  of  Osceola,) 
and  Honese  Tustunnuggee.  These  captures  and  surrenders  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  the  people,  and  they  again  counted  on  a  total  emigration  in 
a  short  time. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  as  Lieut  T.  B.  Adams  was  escorting  an  exprers 
from  Tampa  to  Fort  Foster,  he  fell  in  with  and  took  three  Indians.  One  was 
a  prominent  chief  of  Pease  Creek,  named  Holachta-Mico-chee,  Hac-te-hal- 
chee,  a  sub-chief^  and  one  warrior. 

At  the  same  time  was  prepared  at  Washington  a  very  sensible  talk,  by  the 
chief  of  the  Cherokees,  John  Ross,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Seniino  es ; 
in  which  he  ardently  expressed  himself  for  their  wel&rci  and  strongly  urged 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  settlement  with  the  whites,  and  the 
utter  impracticability  of  continuing  in  war,  with  the  least  prospect  of  success. 
This  Mr.  Ross  undertook,  by  the  consent  and  with  the  advice  of  President  * 
JAckson,  and  four  trusty  Cherokees  were  soon  after  despatched  with  it  to 
Florida.  It  was  addressed  to  Micanopy,  Philip,  Coacoocftee,  (Wild  Cat,) 
Osceola,  and  other  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  signed  KOOWESKOOWE, 
alias  John  Ross,  and  a  commendatory  article,  by  seven  of  his  hea.d  men. 

This  deputation  met  the  Seminoles  in  their  country,  and  held  a  talk  with 
Sam  Jones,  at  the  head  of  300  Mikasaukies.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
finally  settled,  but  Abiaca  (Jones)  said  he  would  treat  with  the  whites  if  they 
would  not  use  him  ill.  However,  before  this  negotiation  began,  the  Semi-  • 
noles  had  met  with  the  saddest  blow  of  any,  before  or  since ;  eight  more  of 
their  principal  men  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Jesup,  among  whom 
was  Osceola  himself.    This  came  about  as  follows : — 

About  the  18  October,  Osceola  sent  a  message  to  Fort  Peyton,  that  hi  <• 
41  2F 
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unshed  to  have  a  talk  with  Gen.  Hernaiidez,  and  staled  that  he  was  but  a  few 
miles  from  there.  He  had  uot  eveu  ventured  thus  fiir,  had  not  the  snare  been 
hud  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  whites,  wlio,  it  must  ever  hereafter 
be  allowed,  displayed  as  much  of  the  Indian  in  the  matter,  as  Coacoochee  had 
done  before,  in  the  abduction  of  old  Micanopy  and  others,  when  the  general 
liad  them  nearly  ready  for  Arkansas.  For  this  act  of  Coacoochee,  the  sen- 
end  had  determined  to  be  revenged ;  and  he  decbred,  <*if  he  (Coacoochee) 
had  been  a  white  man,  he  would  have  executed  him  the  moment  he  came 
into  his  hands."  Now  we  have  seen  that  he  did,  some  time  before  this,  fisil] 
into  his,  or  Gen.  Hernandez's  hands.  He  was  the  one  sent  out,  or,  as  tlie 
general  sa;  s,  allowed  to  go  out,  at  the  request  of  old  Philip,  his  fiither.  He  it 
was  that  brought  about  this  overture  of  Osceok,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  him, 
as  in  the  sequel  will  be  seen. 

The  Indiflois,  having  come  as  near  Fort  Pe3rton  as  they  dared,  sent  wwd  for 
Gen.  Jesup  to  come  out  and  talk  with  them ;  he  returned  them  no  answer, 
but  ordered  Lieut  Peyton  to  get  them  into  the  fort  if  he  could,  and  then  to 
seize  them.  But  in  this  he  coidd  not  succeed,  and  Gen.  Hernandez  was  sent 
out  with  200  men,  and  commenced  a  parley  viath  them.  Gen.  Jesup  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Peyton,  and  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  the  fort 
to  proceed  to  the  treaty-ground,  to  learn  whether  the  Indians  **  answered  Gen. 
Hernandez's  questions  satisfactorily  or  not"  He  soon  returned,  and  reported 
that  the  answers  were  "evasive  and  unsatisfactory;"  whereupon  he  ordered 
Maj.  Ashby  to  capture  them,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Hernandez,  was  done, 
without  the  discharge  of  a  gun  on  either  side.  Seventy-five  Indians  were,  by 
this  manoeuvre,  taken  with  loaded  rifies  in  their  hands,  disarmed,  and  con- 
fined m  the  fort;  and  thus  ended  this  "brilliant"  a&ir,  which  took  place  on 
the  21  October,  1837. 

The  names  of  the  principal  chiefs  "grabbed"  in  this  "haul,"  were,  as  the 
interpreters  gave  them,  Yoso-ta-hola  (Osceola,)  Coahajo  (Alligator,^  Pow- 
AS-HAJO,  John  Cavallo,  who  had  been  a  hostage  with  Gen.  Jesup,  No-co- 

80-8IA-H0LA,  EmATHUI-ChaMT,  Co-HI-LO-LUE-HAJO  (DoCtOr,)  and  UASTOIfO- 
MICO. 

Severe  animadversions  have  been  indulged  in,  upon  the  conduct  of  Gen. 
Jesup,  in  thus  seizing  Osceola  and  his  companions.  We  have  not  time  nor 
space  for  an  examination  of  what  has  and  may  be  urged  for  and  against  the 
measui;^.  We  have  followed  the  general's  own  account  of  the  aflfair,  and 
must  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  upon  its  justness.  One  re- 
mark, however,  may  not  be  unimportant,  as  it  may  assist  in  a  iust  decision  of 
the  question.  The  general  has  said,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Indians  had  gross- 
ly deceived  him  on  a  former  occasion,  he  would  use  any  means  to  get  the 
chief  actors  in  that  deception  into  his  hands ;  and  we  have  seen  how  the  mat- 
ter vras  managed  to  effect  that  object  Now,  when  Indians  fight  Indians, 
whatever  advantage  is  eained  by  circumvention,  of  one  party  over  another, 
is  just,  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  their  modes  of  warfare ;  but  it  is 
a  rare  circumstance  that  a  party  is  attacked  when  coming  to  another  witli 
the  offer  of  peace.  We  are  now  considering  the  whites  on  equal  footing  with 
the  Seminoles ;  for  we  see  no  other  ground  that  this  act  of  seizure  can,  m  any 
way,  be  justified.  The  general  asserts,  what  we  do  not  clearly  discover,  that 
Osceola  did  not  come  to  treat  of  peace,  but  came  under  that  pretence,  "  false- 
ly," expecting  thereby  to  get  some  white  officer  into  his  power,  with  whom 
he  might  purchase  the  liberation  of  Philip.  But,  as  has  been  observed,  we 
do  not  see  sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  plot,  to  authorize  the  "  grab  game," 
as  some  of  the  dassical  editors  termed  it,  which  was  played  by  the  general. 
Much,  however,  might  be  added  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct ;  he  had  been 
a  long  time  in  Florida,  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  the 
wretched  business  forced  upon  him ;  he  had  been  bafiSed  and  foiled  by  tlie 
Indians,  and  derided  and  shamefully  treated  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen. 
He  was  now  determined  to  do  something,  and  he  performed  this  signal  act 
when  nobody  expected  it,  and  his  enemies  were  at  once  out  upon  him, 
because  he  had  acted  like  the  people  he  was  among.  No  blood  was 
shed ;  but  a  very  important  service  was  performed.  On  the  whole,  we  can- 
not condemn  Uen.  Jesup,  but  rather  the  policy  that  placed  him  where  he 
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was.  Of  tbifl  we  have  distinctlj  spoken  in  an  earlier  page,  and  must  waive  a 
'lirtber  examioation. 

On  the  23  October,  29  *<  Indians,  squaws,  and  negroes,"  were  captured  near 
Fort  Peyton ;  and,  on  the  25th,  a  family  of  5  more  were  taken.  They  were 
conveyed  to  St.  Augustine,  and  imprisoned,  where  there  now  were  147  in  all, 
m  confinement  Great  preparations  had  been  nuide  to  pursue  the  Indians 
with  vigor,  and  forces  had  come  in  from  various  quarters,  so  that  by  the  first 
of  December,  there  were  at  the  various  posts  in  Florida,  8,998  men,  of  whom 
4,637  were  regulars,  4,078  volunteers,  100  seamen,  and  178  friendly  Indians. 

Amid  all  these  preparations  and  watchings,  the  noted  chief  Coacoochee 
(Wild  Cat)  made  his  escape  from  St  Augustine,  with  17  warriors  and  two 
squaws.  Thus  the  fellow  whom  Gen.  Jesup  looked  upon  with  such  distrust, 
had,  somehow  or  other,  outwitted  his  keepers,  and  joined  Sam  Jones  in  his 
unknown  retreat 

The  next  event  which  comes  within  the  line  of  our  design,  was  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  which  has  happened  since  this  war  began,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  in  which  Maj.  Dade  and  his  command  were  cut  off  This  was 
the  battle  of  Okeechobee  Lake,  between  a  larj?e  Indian  force  under  Abiaca 
and  Alligator,  and  Col.  Z.  Taylor  at  the  head  of  about  600  men ;  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  as  follows  :-— 

CoL  Taylor  marched  from  Fort  Gardner  on  the  19  December,  1837,  and, 
following  the  meanderings  of  the  Kissinmiee  River,  arrived  on  the  third  day 
at  a  point  on  its  banks,  15  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lake  Okeechobee, 
whicn  name  is  said  to  mean  Big  Water.  Here  he  learned  from  a  prisoner, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  that  Alliffator,  <<  with  all  the  war  spirits  of  the 
Seminoles,  Sam  Jones,  and  175  Mikasaiuues,"  was  encamped  about  25  miles 
ofl^  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Kissimmee.  Crossing  the  river,  the  colonel  left 
Capt  Monroe,  with  his  company,  the  pioneers,  pontooneers,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  Delaware  vrarriors,  who  declined  proceeding,  fit)m  lameness,  oc- 
casioned by  their  feet  and  lees  being  badly  cut  with  the  saw-palmetto.  The 
next  day,  taking  the  captured  Indian  as  a  pilot,  he  moved  on  with  the  rest  of 
his  force.  After  passing  several  cypress  swamps  and  dense  hommocks,  he 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Indians'  encampment,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th. 
Here  they  were  found  in  one  of  the  strongest  places,  as  well  as  most  difficult 
of  access,  of  any  before  known  in  Florida ;  but  between  12  and  1  o'clock 
the  conflict  commenced.  The  main  body  of  the  In^fians  were  posted  in  a 
hommock,  from  which  they  poured  such  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  volun- 
teers, that  they  were  obtiged  to  fall  back.  They  formed  in  the  rear  of  the 
infkntry,  who,  coming  now  into  action,  ^sustained  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive fires  ever  expenenced  firom  Indians."  But  they  pressed  forward,  and 
gained  the  hommock ;  the  struggle  condnumg  more  than  an  hour,  which  was 
sustained  with  difiicul^  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  at  one  time 
nearly  breaking  their  line ;  they  were,  however,  finally  routed  and  driven  at 
every  point,  leaving  10  of  their  dead  on  the  field,  and  numerous  traces  of 
blood  where  others  had  been  dragged  away.  It  was  reported  afterwards,  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  that  they  lost  20  in  all ;  and  yet  this  story  of  blood  is 
not  half  told.  CoL  Taylor  had  28  killed,  and  111  wounded !  Every  officer 
of  four  companies,  with  one  exception,  and  every  orderly  sergeant  of  the 
same  companies,  were  killed,  and  the  sergeant  mtyor  was  mortJly  wounded. 
CoL  A.  R.  Thompson,  of  the  6th  U.  S.  infantry,  received  three  mortal  wounds 
nearly  at  the  same  time ;  Adjutant  J.  P.  Center,  Capt  Vanswearingen,  and 
Lieut  F.  J.  Brooke,  of  the  same  corps,  were  killed  outright ;  CoL  Gentry,  of 
the  Missouri  volunteers,  was  killed  by  a  shot  through  the  body,  the  same  ball 
wounding  his  son  in  the  arm.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Lake  Okeechobee,  which  served  two  ends ;  one  of  which  was  to  reduce  tlie 
number  of  Indians  in  opposition,  and  to  teach  the  smrvivors  that  the  whites 
could  and  would  fight  No  prisoners  were  taken,  but  some  200  horses  and 
cattle  were  found. 

Skirmishes  on  a  smaller  scale  continued.  Gen.  Nelson,  of  the  Georgia 
volunteers,  fell  in  with  a  few  Indians  on  the  Suanee^  on  the  26  December,  at 
a  place  called  Wacusape,  and  we  presume,  judging  from  indirect  informa- 
tion, cnme  ofi*  second  beat    His  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  lost  bni 
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lieutenant,  and  throe  horses,  and  a  man  or  two  wounded.  He  took  one  In* 
dian  and  a  negro  prisoners,  and  one  Indian  was  reported  to  haTe  been  killed. 
About  the  same  time,  there  was  a  fight  at  Charlotte  Harbor,  in  which  five 
Indians  were  killed,  and  nine  taken.  L^ut.  Harding  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed. And  a  day  or  two  after,  CapL  Winder,  with  30  dragoons,  surprised  and 
took  seven  men  and  23  women  and  children,  about  40  miles  south  of  Fort 
McLane,  and  near  Fort  McNiell ;  and  20  miles  south-west  of  Fort  Harney, 
he  took  29  more,  amonjr  whom  was  a  sister  of  Coahaja  Such  were  the 
important  operations  in  Florida,  during  the  year  1837. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

EMBRACIIfG  THE   EVKITTS   OF    1838  AlfD   1839. 

Battlk  or  Wacasa  Swamp — Defeat  of  Liemi.  Powell — Battlk  or  Lucba 
Hatcbb — Gen.  Jem  wounded — Death  or  Osceola — His  eharmtter — Gen.  Jeswp 
dMnrea  to  gioo  up  tlu  wnr,  mnd  oiUno  the  Indians  to  live  in  Floridm — JS'ot  oUawtd 
ky  the  gootmment — His  taUc  with  Toskkoke — huUmns  seized  at  Fort  Jmpiter — 
Gen.  Jesmp  leaves  Florida — Death  of  Philip  and  Jumper — Capt.  FUis's  exnloit — 
Indians  smrwrise  Cofi.  Beall — Families  murdered — Crews  of  vessels  murdered — 
Death  of  Mushalatubee — Camp  Forbes  attacked — JWmerous  murders — CapL 
Russell  and  Maj.  Jfoel  kUUdr^Capt,  Rowdi  defeated^Gen.  Maeomb  takes  com- 
wumd  M  Florida — Endeavors  to  make  a  treatf — Lieut.  Hulbert  kilted — Reward  for 
Indians — Massacre  at  Colooshatchie — Indians  surprised  at  Fort  Mellon — Murders 
#11  the  WaruUa — Bloodhounds  to  he  ewtpUnfed  against  the  Seminoles — Depredations 
continue. 

New  year  has  come,  but  not  a  <* happy  new  year**  to  Florida;  for  its  first 
day  had  oidy  passed,  when  the  sound  of  the  rifle  is  heard  in  its  desolate 
coasts,  fbllowea  b^  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Biif.  Gen.  Charles 
Nelson,  with  a  bngade  of  Georgia  volunteers,  being  chugged  with  the  defence 
of  Middle  Florida,  was,  on  the  2  January,  scouting  in  the  vicinity  of  Wacasa 
Swamp,  near  Fort  Fanning,  when  he  discovered  Indian  signs  leading  to  said 
swamp :  following  them  up,  he  was  fiercely  attacked  as  he  approached  it, 
and  inmiediately  me  fight  became  obsdnate,  and  lasted  near  three  hours.  At 
5  o'clock,  P.  fiL,  the  Indians  dispersed,  carrying  ofi*  their  killed  and  wounded. 
The  whites  suffered  severely ;  but  they  clainwMl  a  large  victory,  having  cap- 
tured **  15  men  and  children,''  and  a  chief  named  CmcKACHOo.  CoL  Foster, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing,  was  shot  down,  but  his  wound  proved  slight 
Lieut.  Jennings  was  killed.  Amonff  the  wounded  were  CoL  Ambrister, 
slighdy;  Serg.  Blaj.  Jones,  badly;  Dr.  Sheftall  of  Savannah,  badly;  with 
several  privates. 

We  now  proceed  with  an  account  of  a  diarp  action,  near  Jupiter  Inlet, 
between  a  force  of  about  80  men  under  Lieut  L.  M.  Powell,  of  the  navy,  and 
a  body  of  Indians  under  Toseegee,  in  which  the  whites  were  defeated,  and 
sufiered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  action  commenced  about  4 
in  the  P.  M.,  and  continued  till  half  past  seven  at  night,  of  the  15  January. 

On  proceeding  upon  a  trail,  after  landing  at  Jupiter  River,  Lieut  Powell 
captured  a  squaw,  whom  he  noiade  pilot  him  to  the  Indian  camp,  which  he 
reached  after  a  march  of  about  five  miles.  He  found  them  prepared  for  him, 
and  the  vrar-whoop  was  immediately  raised.  The  whites  <<  charged  them 
through  a  deep  swamp,"  and  the  fire  became  general  Lieut  Harrison,  of 
the  navy,  was  soon  shot  down  at  the  head  of  his  men,  who  were  left  without 
an  officer.  Lieut  Fowler,  of  the  artillery,  was  directed  to  penetrate  the 
swamp  to  the  ri^t,  while  the  remaining  two  companies,  under  Lieut  M* Ar- 
thur, of  the  navy,  advanced  in  line.  By  these  mancBuvres  the  Indians  were 
driven,  or  retreated,  to  a  large  cypress  swamp,  700  or  800  yards  in  the  rear 
Here  they  made  a  determined  stand,  and  here  Lieut  M*Arthur  was  badly 
"woonded,  and  Dr.  Leitner  was  killed  while  in  the  discharge  of  hia  duty  as 
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furgeon.  Night  was  approaching,  and  the  men  were  &Uing  &8t,  when  Lieut 
Powell  ordered  a  retreat  Lieut  Fowler  was  shot  down  in  the  successful 
attempt  which  he  made  to  cover  the  retreat,  and  but  three  officers  remained 
upon  theur  feet  at  the  close  of  the  action.  The  whites  made  what  haste  they 
could  to  their  boats,  all  of  which  they  got  off  except  one,  which  the  Indians 
took,  containing  ammunition.  In  this  affiiir  the  whites  had  5  killed,  and  30 
wounded,  many  of  them  severely,  and  some  three  several  times.  The  Indians 
lost  4  or  5.  The  conunander-m-chief  in  this  expedition  makes  no  cnarges 
against  any  engaged  in  it,  in  his  official  account ;  but  an  officer,  who  was 
twice  wounded  in  the  fight,  said  the  sailors  were  great  cowards,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  company  of  artillery  under  Lieut  Fowler,  who  covered  their 
retreat,  nearly  all  of  them  would  have  been  scalped.  As  it  was,  about  ha.f 
die  wounded  were  of  that  class.  Tins  fi^t  was  on  Lucha  Hatche,  or  Tur- 
tle River. 

Gen.  Jesup,  thinking  the  Indians  had  probably  made  their  head-quarters  on 
the  Lucha  Hatche,  marched  with  the  force  under  his  immediate  command 
from  Fort  Lloyd,  near  the  head  of  the  St  John,  on  the  20  January,  to  see 
whether  Lieut  Powell  had  just  cause  for  leaving  them  in  full  possession 
there,  or^ot  He  came  upon  them  on  the  24th,  between  11  and  12  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  and  if  he  had  had  no  more  men  than  the  lieutenant  had,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  given  as  good  an  account,  or  &red  as  well ;  though 
the  general  himself  says,  «*  that  the  strength  of  their  position  was  such,  that 
they  ought  to  have  held  it  much  longw  than  they  did;"  ^et,  in  forcing  them 
out  of  it,  he  was  pretty  severely  wounded,  with  30  of  his  men,  and  10  were 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.  Thus  had  Toskeoee  handled  two  considerable  ' 
forces  under  separate  commanders,  and  was  doubtless  as  well  prepared  for  a 
third,  as  either  of  those  for  a  second ;  for  he  ai^  his  men  were  able  to  make 
good  their  retreat  without  loss  of  time,  with  theur  all,  leaving  conjecture  only 
to  their  enemies  of  theur  next  locality. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  once  feared,  and 
much  dreaded,  and  now  no  less  regretted,  chie^  Osceola.  We  left  him  in 
prison  at  St  Augustine,  in  Noveml^r  last,  firom  which  place  he  was,  soon 
after  the  escape  of  Coacoochee  firom  thence,  sent  to  Charleston,  and  con- 
fined to  the  fort  in  that  harbor  for  safe  keeping,  until  he  should  be,  with  oth- 
ers, shipped  for  the  west  But  that  time  never  came  for  him !  Death  came 
with  that  aid  which  the  white  man  refused !  He  died  in  confinement  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  of  a  catarrhal  fever,  on  the  30  January,  1838.  The  portrait  of  Os- 
ceola is  difficult  to  be  drawn ;  some  have  made  him  a  coward,  and  others  a 
knave ;  some  hfeve  averred  that  he  was  but  a  sub-chief,  and  without  respect 
among  his  own  people ;  others  have  indignantly  added,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  white  man,  as  though  their  own  blood  had  degraded  him  in  the  scale  of 
being.  It  miffht  be  so.  How  then  ought  they  to  look  upon  themselves  ?  Dou- 
bly degraded  in  that  scale.  Others  portray  his  character  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  admiiation ;  making  him  the  greatest  of  chiefs,  ablest  of  counsellors, 
and  bravest  of  warriors.  We  affirm  to  neither.  The  circumstance  of  hia 
being  better  known  when  the  war  began,  than  other  chieft,  gave  him  a  ce- 
lebrity or  notoriety  which  his  deeds  did  not  claim.  He  had  lived  more  among 
the  white  people,  and  hence  was  better  known  to  them ;  and  when  a  depre- 
dation was  committed,  or  a  batde  fought,  Osceola  was  the  supposed  leader  of 
the  Indians ;  and  as  the  report  of  such  occurrences  spread,  the  supposition 
vanished,  and  thus  arose  much  of  the  celebrity  of  Osceola.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  he  came  so  prominently  into  the  van  of  notoriety.  Thus,  in 
our  account  of  the  defeat  of  Major  Dade,  the  authorities  then  relied  upon 
made  us  say  he  was  tlie  leader  in  that  wretched  disaster;  but  we  are  now  as- 
sured that  he  was  at  Camp  King  that  same  day,  and  was  the  chief  actor  in 
that  tragedy,  and  henee  could  not  have  been  in  the  fight  with  Maj.  Dade.  He 
lived  near  Camp  King  when  the  war  began,  after  which  he  removed  to  Long 
Swamp,  12  miles  to  the  south-west  of  it 

But  we  detract  nothing  from  the  just  fame  of  Osceola.    He  was  a  great 

man,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  the  latest  posterity,  with  as  much  renown 

as  that  of  Philip  of  Polumoket    Both,  by  fatal  errors,  were  brought  prema< 

lurely  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies :  Philip,  by  the  rash  murder  of  one  of 
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his  own  men,  and  Osceola  bj  a  mistaken  esdmate  of  the  character  of  hit 
foes. 

We  return  to  Gen.  Jesup,  whom  we  left  wounded,  though  safely  throucfa 
the  battle  of  Lucha  Hatche.  The  next  day,  January  25th,  he  crossed  ^e 
river,  and  encamped  on  Jupiter  Bay,  where  he  erected  a  stockade,  which  he 
named  Fort  Jupiter.  Here  he  remained  until  the  5  February,  his  men  being 
destitute  of  shoes  and  other  supplies.  At  this  period  he  marched  southward, 
about  12  miles,  when  he  encamped  aeam ;  and  here  an  interview  was  sought 
with  the  Indians.  It  was  now  looked  upon  by  the  general,  as  well  as  all  his 
principal  officers,  as  a  matter  past  accomplishment,  to  subdue  the  Seminoles, 
^  for  years  to  come."  It  was,  therefore,  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to 
efiect  an  iccommodation  with  them,  and  to  allow  them  to  retain  and  live  upon 
thikt  part  of  Florida  **  where  nobody  else  could  live."  Accordinffly,  be  wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  11  February,  recommending  Uiat  measure. 
In  answer,  the  secretary  said,  that  it  was  not  a  question  now  to  be  considered 
by  the  president,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  Indians  remain  in  the 
country  or  not,  but  that,  as  a  treaty  had  been  ratified,  by  which  the  Indians 
had  agreed  to  remove,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  it  executed ;  that,  therefore,  no 
arrangements  with  the  Seminoles  would  be  allowed,  having  for  its  object 
their  future  residence  in  Florida.  Thus  a  ^veto"  was  set  to  the  humane 
object  of  Generals  Jesup,  Eustace,  and  others,  thou^  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  kind  of  a  truce  with  them  for  the  ensuing  summer,  or  until  the  season 
would  allow  the  whites  to  fight  them  again  to  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Jesup  had  moved  on  slowly,  and  on  the  7th,  by  means  of 
messengers  which  he  sent  out,  got  a  parley  with  a  ^oung  chie(  named  Hal- 
lec  Ilajo.  This  chief  told  the  ffeneral  that  the  Indians  were  in  a  wretched 
condition,  tliat  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  country,  but  would  be  con- 
tented with  any  small  portion  of  it,  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  continue  in  it 
At  this  stage  of  the  conference,  the  general  (ver>  abruptly  we  think)  demanded 
hostages,  or  a  surrender  of  the  arms  of  the  Indians ;  but  the  chief  gave  him 
to  understand  that  neither  would  be  done.  He  then  requested  a  conference 
with  Toskegee,  the  principal  chief  of  the  band.  The  next  day  Toskegee 
came,  and  the  interview  resulted  in  an  agreement  for  a  meeting  at  Fort  Jupiter, 
in  ten  days  from  that  time.  What  was  done  at  that  fort,  or  whether  the  gen- 
eral ever  got  the  Indians  there  or  not,  he  has  not  told  us;  but  he  says,  in  his 
communication  to  tlie  secretary  of  war,  that  ^  the  measure  which  he  adopted 
had  resulted  in  the  peaceable  surrender  of  about  1,200  Indians  and  negroes, 
of  whom  319  were  warriors.  Had  any  other  course  been  adopted,  it  is  oues- 
tionable,"  he  says,  ^  whether  20  warriors  could  have  been  killed  or  taken." 

Hence  we  are  to  infer,  that  without  gross  deception,  now-a-days  called 
stratfui^m,  nothing  could  be  effected,  of  any  account,  against  the  Indians  of 
Florida ;  and  what  it  is  probable  will  be  remarked  upon  hereafter,  as  worthy 
of  admiration,  is  tlie  curious  fact,  that  it  had  taken  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  all  its  officers  who  had  been  engaged  in  Florida,  three  years  to 
find  it  out  An  army  could  march  fix>m  one  end  of  that  country  to  another, 
if  they  avoicled  its  lakes  and  swamps ;  and  dogs  could,  with  e(|ual  ease,  drive 
all  the  birds  from  a  rye-field,  if  there  were  no  brambles  in  their  course ;  and 
the  latter  of  these  experiments  would  be  of  about  as  much  consequence  to 
the  owner  of  the  rye-field,  as  the  former  to  the  inhabitants  of  Florioa. 

Toskegee  had  oeen  prevailed  upon  to  lay  dovm  his  arms,  and  come  into 
the  strOnff-holds  of  the  white  men,  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them,  under  the  as- 
surance that  he  and  his  people  would  be  allowed  to  retain  Momt  litUe  part  of 
their  oum  country.  But  we  are  told,  as  the  Indians  probably  were  afterwards, 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Florida,  provided  the  president 
would  consent  to  it  They  had  become  quite  confident  that  such  would  be 
the  fact,  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  the  officers  who  made  them  tnis  prom- 
ise, were  very  confident  themselves,  that  it  would  be  acceded  to  by  him.  No 
other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  Gen.  Jesup's  language,  in  his  communi- 
cation to  the  secretary  of  war,  before  alluded  to.  Speaking  of  his  overtures 
for  a  reservation,  he  says,  **  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  in  the  field,  I  had  a  right  to  admH  those  measures, 
either  of  direct  hostility,  or  of  policy,  which  promised  to  be  most  useful  in 
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the  end,  taldng  care  not  to  place  the  ultimate  decision  of  them  beyond  the 
control  of  my  official  superiors." 

Some  time  had  now  mtervened  since  proposals  had  been  made,  and  it  is 
probable  the  chiefs  had  begun  to  think  all  was  not  right;  for  when,  on  the 
17th  March,  the  general  had  got  his  answer  from  Washington,  he  notified 
them  to  meet  him  on  the  20th,  at  Fort  Jupiter;  they  did  not  appear;  where- 
upon CoL  Twiggs,  by  his  order,  surrounded  and  captured  the  whole,  party, 
amounting  to  MS.  in  a  day  or  two  after,  negroes  enough  were  taken  to  make 
up  678 ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Passac-mico,  a  chie^  with  14  others,  made  their 
escape. 

On  the  24  March,  Gen.  Jesup  detached  Halatoochee,  Tustenuc-cocho-conee, 
and  the  negro  chief  Abraham,  to  Gen.  Taylor.  These  were  sent  out  with 
messages  to  their  countrymen  west  of  Okeechobee  and  Pahaiokee,  and  they 
prevailed  upon  Alligator,  with  360  Indians  and  negroes,  of  whom  a  hundred 
were  warriors,  to  surrender  to  Col.  Smith  and  Gen.  Taylor;  and  soon  after 
Lieut  Anderson  captured  Pahose-mico,  a  sub-chief  of  Toekegee,  with  his 
band  of  47  persons.  Major  Lauderdale  and  Lieut  Powell  pursued  Appiacca, 
(Sam  Jones,)  as  Gen.  Jesup  writes  the  name,  into  the  everglades,  and  came 
up  with  him  on  an  island,  and  dispersed  his  party. 

We  have  now  traced  events  to  the  month  of  April,  1838,  in  which  month 
Gen.  Jesup  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country,  and  leave  Gen. 
Taylor  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida.  He  began  operations  there  in 
December,  1836,  from  which  time  to  that  now  arrived  at,  there  had  been 
taken,  with  those  who  surrendered,  about  2,400  Indians,  above  700  of  whom 
were  warriors.  Many  of  the  principal  chiefs  had  already  been  sent  out  of 
the  country.  King  Philip,  Cloud,  and  Coahajo,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  12th  of  March,  but  the  former  never  reached  his  place  of  destination. 
King  Philip  died  on  board  his  transport  boat  in  July,  40  miles  below  Fort 
Gibson.  He  was  buried  on  shore  with  the  honors  of  war;  100  guns  being 
discharsed  over  his  grave.  JtrMPER  had  preceded  him.  This  chief  lan- 
guished for  about  two  months,  at  the  *< Barracks"  in  New  Orleans,  when,  on 
a  day  memorable  in  our  annals,  April  the  19th,  his  spirit  took  its  flight  He 
was  buried  under  arms  with  much  ceremony.  Into  his  coffin  were  put  his 
rifle,  pipe,  tobacco,  and  other  equipments,  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  his 
people.  We  now  return  to  inquire  what  is  doing  in  the  land  whence  they 
came. 

A  scouting  party  of  volunteers,  under  Capt  Ellis,  found  five  Indians  in  a 
hoflomock  near  Santa  Fee  bridge,  all  of  whom  are  killed,  without  injury  to  his 
own  party.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  May.  On  the  17th  of  June,  as  a  detach- 
ment of  about  30  United  States  dragoons,  under  Capt  Beall,  were  seeking 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Felasco,  near  Newnansville,  they  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  seven  of  their  number  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  former  was  Capt  Walker.  They  immediately  retreated,  and  were  fol- 
lowed some  distance  by  the  Indians.  On  the  19  July,  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Guynn  was  cut  off  on  the  Santa  Fee ;  himself,  wife,  and  in&nt  child  were  mur- 
dered. On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  a  fiunily  of  the  name  of  Lesley  was 
broken  up  on  the  Ocloknee,  15  or  20  milt^s  from  Tallahassee.  Mr.  Lasley 
and  a  daughter  were  killed.  Li  Middle  Florida,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
a  Mr.  Singletary,  his  wife,  and  two  children  were  cut  offi  On  the  19th  of 
August,  a  severe  blow  was  struck  on  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Baker,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Oscilla.  Himself;  wife,  and  a  grandchild  were  killed.  And  thus 
we  might  fill  out  page  after  page  with  such  awful  details— consequences  of  a 
%var  to  be  remembered  only  to  be  lamented. 

Many  had  supposed,  that  when  so  many  Indians  had  been  sent  out  of 
Florida,  but  few  could  be  left  to  trouble  their  expatriators,  but  it  proved  far 
otherwise.  The  poor  mariner,  who  had  never  had  any  hand  in  the  war,  if 
cast  away  on  any  part  of  that  coast,  immediately  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  Indians.  In  a  terrible  tempest,  which  happened  about  the  7th  of  Septem 
ber,  near  40  vessels  were  wrecked  or  stranded  on  its  extensive  shores.  One 
only  we  shall  particularly  name.  This  was  the  brig  Alna,  Capt  Thomas,  of 
Portland.  After  being  wrecked,  the  crew  ail  got  safe  on  shore,  except  one 
who  was  wash^  overboard.    The  captain,  A.  J.  Plummer,  and  Wm 
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Reed,  were  killed.    8.  Gammett  and  £.  Wyer,  Jr.,  though  wounded,  almoit 
miraculously  escaped. 

Amidst  these  events  we  will  pause  to  notice  the  death  of  the  great  Chok 
caw  chief,  Mushalatubee.  He  died  at  the  agency  in  Arkansas,  Septembei 
the  dOth,  of  small-pox.  He  had  led  his  warriors  against  the  Creeks,  under 
Jackson,  during  the  war  of  1812. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  Adj.  Gen.  R.  Jones  issued  orders  for  the  re- 
assembling of  such  officers  and  others,  in  Florida  and  the  Cherokee  country, 
as  had  been  detached  to  the  north-west,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  ready  for  active 
service.  On  the  11th,  as  Capt.  Roweirs  company  of  Florida  lolunteem, 
about  16,  were  scouting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oscilla,  they  &1I  upon  a  camp 
of  Indians  under  Tigertail.  Most  of  them  escape  on  ponies,  but  two  women 
were  killed. 

We  meet  with  very  little  of  importance  until  the  close  of  this  year.  On 
the  28th  December  an  attack  was  made  on  Camp  Forbes,  by  a  small  party 
of  Indians,  but  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  two  of  their  number  dead 
behind.  The  next  morning  Lieut  Thomas  went  in  pursuit  of  the  party,  and 
came  up  with  them  on  the  Chattahoochee;  here  again  they  were  db^persed 
with  loss,  but  how  great  is  not  mentioned.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1839, 
some  citizens  of  Magnolia,  learning  that  Indians  were  in  their  neighborhood, 
searched  them  out,  and  killf  d  the  whole  party,  six  in  number.  Capt.  L.  J. 
Beall,  scouting  with  a  company  of  dragoons  near  Ahapopka  Lake,  aiptured 
16  Indians,  of  which  immber  but  two  were  men.  The  two  men  were  near 
relations  of  Wild  Cat  and  Sam  Jones.  The  latter  had  given  out  word  that 
he  would  bang  any  Indian  who  should  attempt  to  surrender. 

A  party  of  10  or  12  Indians  went  within  about  12  miles  of  Tallahassee,  and 
cut  off  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Pendarvis;  killing  him,  his  wife,  and  two  children. 
This  was  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  on  the  18th  they  c*it  off  the  family  of 
a  Mr.  White,  four  miles  nearer  the  same  place.  Here  they  killed  two  persons, 
and  desperately  wounded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White.  On  the  Thursday  previous, 
the  same,  or  perhaps  another  party  of  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Stokens,  of  Jefferson  county,  and  though  the  family  escaped,  they  plundered 
it  of  1,000  dollars  in  liank  notes,  and  burnt  it 

On  the  23d  of  February,  about  15  or  20  Indians  attack  three  wagons  on  the 
Magnolia  road,  loaded  with  provisions  for  Camp  Wacasa,  and  about  9  miles 
from  that  place.  Four  persons  were  killed.  As  Capt  S.  L.  Russell  was 
ascending  the  Miami  River,  in  open  boats,  from  Fort  Dallas,  with  a  part  of 
his  men,  they  were  fired  on  by  Indians  concealed,  and  Capt  Russell  is  killed, 
and  Major  Noel  is  mortally  wounded.  This  was  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
nz.,  the  28th. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  the  Indians  which  had  been  collected  at  St  Augus- 
:ine  were  shipped  for  the  west  There  were  250  in  all,  65  of  whom  were 
men.  At  this  time  went  the  long  noted  negro  chiefs  Abraham,  Yet  murders 
continued  to  be  every  where  committed.  On  the  8th,  the  house  of  Edmund 
Grray,  in  Jefferson  county,  9  miles  from  Monticello,  is  beset,  Mr.  Gray  and 
two  children  killed  and  one  badly  wounded,  and  the  house  burned. 

In  pursuing  his  business  of  scouting,  Capt  Rowell  c^me  upon  50  or  60 
Indians  near  Patterson's  Hommock,  5  miles  east  of  the  Oscilla.  They  engaged 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  two  wounded. 
This  happened  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  on  the  Sd  of  April  some  10  or  15 
Indians  went  to  the  residence  of  Capt  Scott,  in  Jefferson  county,  about  two 
miles  from  Bailey's  mills,  where  thev  killed  one  person  and  wounded  two  or 
three  more.  About  the  same  time  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Rollins  is  attacked  at 
the  head  of  the  St  Mary's,  on  the  edge  of  the  Okefeenoke  Swamp.  Mr& 
Rollins  was  killed,  and  he  made  a  very  narrow  escape. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Macomb  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Hrmy  in  Florida,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  he  arrived  at  its  head-quarters  on 
Black  Creek.  His  main  instructions  appear  to  have  been,  to  pacify  the  In- 
dians again,  until  the  return  of  another  season  for  campaigning.  But  hie 
pros|)ects  were  discouraging,  for  **they  were  dividing  themselves  into  small 
parties  penetrating  the  settlements,  committing  some  munlers,  and  firing 
from  their  coverts  on  the  expresses  and  passengers  going  from  post  to  post^ 
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And  it  was  believed  that  no  communication  could  be  opened  with  them. 
However  thegeneral  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  finding  some 
prisoners  at  Gary's  Ferry,  he  treated  them  kindly  for  a  while,  then  set  them 
at  liberty,  with  tne  request  that  they  would  proceed  to  the  hostiles  and  invite 
them  to  a  parley.  At  or  about  the  same  time  Gen.  Taylor  sent  out  some  of 
**his  Indiana,  in  whose  sincerity  and  honesty  he  had  great  confidence;"  but 
these  joined  the  enemy  and  never  returned,  and  the  prisoners  returned  after 
some  time,  and  said  they  could  not  find  their  people.  In  the  mean  time, 
on  the  22  April,  about  100  Tallohassies,  under  the  chief  Nea  Stoco  Matla, 
marched  to  Tampa  in  the  night,  and  forced  away  about  30  of  their  country-  • 
men,  who  were  waiting  there  to  be  shipped  to  the  west 

At  length,  on  the  17ui  of  May,  the  general  got  a  number  of  chiefs  together, 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  by  the  negotiation  of  Col.  Harney, 
and  an  amicable  arrangement  was  made,  bv  which  they  were  to  remain  in 
the  country  for  the  present,  or  until  they  could  be  assured  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  their  fnends  who  had  emigrated.    The  general  then  left  Florida. 

On  the  3  May,  five  persons  were  killed  on  the  ^nta  Fee.  On  the  same 
day  Lieut  Hulbert  and  a  man  named  O'DriscolI  were  killed  at  Fourteen- 
mile  Creek.  The  express  rider  between  Fort  Frank  Brooke  and  Fort  An- 
drews not  arriving  as  usual,  Lieut  Hulbert  went  out  with  ten  men  to  learn 
the  cause.  Being  m  advance  of  his  men,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  thus 
cut  fuSi    He  belonged  to  New  York,  and  had  graduated  at  West  Point 

About  sunset  on  the  28  May,  a  body  of  Indians  surround  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  James  Osteen,  of  Alligator,  shoot  him  near  his  stable,  badiv  wound  a  Mr 
Dell,  and  also  a  sister  of  Mr.  Osteen.  Mrs.  Osteen  and  her  children  escape 
to  the  nearest  house.  These  and  numerous  other  equally  horrid  affmn  hap- 
pening immediately  after  the  treaty  just  made,  destroyed  all  confidence  in  its 
utility.  The  people  of  Florida  declared  they  would  take  the  management  of 
the  war  into  tneir  own  hands,  and  earlv  in  June  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory offered  a  reward  of  200  dollars  for  every  Indian  killed  or  taken.  And 
soon  afler,  Tioertail,  the  chief  of  the  Tallahassies,  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  treaty  made  between  Gen.  Macomb  and  Chitto  Tustenuggee 
null  and  void.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  Semi- 
Doies,  Tigertail  and  Sam  Jones,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Gen.  Macomb's 
treaty. 

On  the  13  July,  between  9  and  10  at  night,  a  small  party  of  Indians  at- 
tack the  family  of  Mr.  G.  Chairs,  10  miles  from  Tallahassee,  and  kill  Mrs. 
Chairs  and  two  children.  On  the  23d,  Col.  Harney  was  attacked  on  the  Co- 
looshatchie  or  Synebal  River,  and  had  13  out  of  18  of  his  men  killed.  The 
colonel  had  gone  to  this  place  to  establish  a  trading  house,  agreeably  to  the 
treaty  made  at  Fort  King  between  some  of  the  Senunoles  and  Gen.  Macomb, 
before  spoken  o£  Thus  that  treaty  (which  was  only  verbal)  vras  either  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  deceive  the  general,  or  some  Indians  made  it 
without  any  authority  from  their  nation ;  the  latter  was  doubdess  the  fact 

When  the  news  of  CoL  Harney's  surprise  reached  Fort  Mellon,  on  the  31st, 
some  50  Indians,  who  had  come  into  that  neighborhood,  were  alarmed  for 
theur  safety,  and  fled ;  but  soon  afler,  about  45  of  them  came  in  to  talk  with 
Lieut  Hanson,  and  were  surrounded  and  taken ;  two  men,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  were  shot  down  and  killed.  About  this  time,  as  a  company  of  sol- 
diers were  building  a  bridge  in  Middle  Florida,  about  two  miles  from  a  post 
on  the  Suanee,  they  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  6  of  their  number 
killed.  At  Fort  Wneelock,  two  or  three  soldiers  are  killed  while  bathing  in 
Oranffe  Lake.  On  the  27  September,  a  party  fall  upon  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Bunch,  on  the  Wakulla,  murder  Mrs.  Bunch  and  one  child,  and  bum  the 
house.    Mr.  Whitaker,  a  near  neighbor,  is  severely  wounded. 

Early  in  October,  it  was  announced  that  7,000  regular  troops  were  to  be 
sent  to  Florida,  and  that  Gen.  Taylor  had  been  authorized  to  send  to  Cuba 
for  a  large  number  of  bloodhounds,  to  enable  them  to  scent  out  the  Indians. 
When  It  was  known  throughout  the  country  that  dogs  were  to  be  employed 
against  them,  there  was  a  general  burst  of  indignation ;  but  though  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  dogs  were  procured  and  brouffht  to  Florida,  with  Spaniards  to  di- 
rect them,  yet  we  believe  they  entirely  fiuled  in  the  experiment ;  there  beinf 
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but  here  and  there  a  solitary  inatanee  of  their  perfbrmJDg  the  service  for 
which  they  were  intended.  It'  Uie  originatorB  of  this  dog-scheme  had  in  view 
the  destruction  of  the  Indians  in  the  manner  they  were  destroyed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Columbus,  they  deserve  not  the  rights  of  .humanity,  but  shotdd 
rather  be  hunted  out  of  society  by  beasts  as  savage  as  themselves,  if  such 
could  be  found.  How  much  was  effected  by  the  hounds,  it  is  difficult  to  tell, 
for  long  before  their  arrival  in  the  country,  the  editon  of  papers  in  that  re 
gion  bad  probably  concluded  upon  what  course  they  would  pursue,  when 
official  accounts  from  dog8  should  be  ofiered  for  publication ;  but  occasionally 
a  reckless  follow  dropped  a  paragraph  like  the  following:  *^ The  Cuba  do|[s 
have  proved  quite  beneficial  They  caught  five  Indians  the  other  day,  m 
Middle  Florida,  handsomely."  In  March,  (1840,)  ''Col.  Twins  made  a  15 
days'  scout  up  the  St  Johns  River  with  the  bloodhounds.  On  his  return,  it 
was  stated  that  tiuy  were  found  <o  be  perfectbf  uaeUm ;  all  attempts  to  induce 
tliem  to  take  the  trail  of  the  Indians  proving  unsuccessfiiL  These  and  other 
trials  are  evidences  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  fiuther  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  northern  sentimentaUstB."  From  such  statements  we  are  left  to  make 
UD  such  accounts  as  we  may,  of  what  was  effected  by  the  bloodhounds 
lliey  will  be  noticed  in  the  order  of  time  as  we  proceed. 

During  this  expedition,  two  Indians  were  discovered  in  a  boat  and  shot 
one  of  whom  was  said  to  be  a  brother  of  Sam  Jones. 

On  the  19  October,  a  party  of  dragoons  were  fired  upon  while  crossing  the 
Oscilla,  and  had  7  of  their  number  killed.  Some  Indians,  pretending  fiiend- 
sbip,  had  encamped  about  two  miles  firom  the  fort,  on  New  River;  and  hav- 
ing become  familiar  with  the  soldiers,  invited  them  all  to  a  dance,  which  they 
were  to  have  on  the  night  of  the  27  September;  but  three,  however,  had  the 
temerity  to  go,  and  they  were  all  killed.  It  was  supposed  they  intended,  oi 
were  in  hopes  of  drawing  out  the  whole  garrison,  which  if  they  had,  their 
fiite  would  have  been  the  same.  This  was  but  a  retaliation.  A  baggage- 
wagon  passing  between  Micanoj^  and  Fort  Wheelock,  with  an  escort  of 
seven  men,  was  taken  by  the  Indians  on  the  3  November ;  the  driver  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  another  man  severely ;  killing  and  woundinr  some  6 
or  7  mules  and  horses ;  50  Indians  were  said  to  have  done  this  miscnief ;  but 
if  there  had  been  half  that  number,  it  is  exceeding  doubdul  whether  either 
of  the  seven  men  would  have  escaped. 

The  climate,  as  well  as  the  Seminoles,  continued  to  do  its  work  alsa  On 
the  5  November,  Lieut  Rodney  died  at  St  Augustine,  and  the  next  day, 
Quartermaster  M'Crabb  died  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  9  November,  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Johnson  was  attacked,  on  the 
Oscilla,  in  which  four  negroes  and  one  white  bov  were  killed.  Four  days 
after,  a  parnr  took  Alfred  Oliver's  house,  on  the  Ocloknee,  12  miles  to  the 
wesn^ard  of  Tallahassee,  and  killed  his  son.  On  the  5^th,  as  Capt  Searle  is 
proceeding  in  a  carriage  firom  St  Augustine  to  Picolata,  he  was  fired  upon, 
when  about  6  miles  out,  and  mortally  wounded ;  a  young  man,  a  Folander, 
who  was  riding  on  horseback  behind  him,  was  killed  upon  the  spot  On  the 
same  dav,  a  Mr.  Weedman,  with  his  son,  proceeded  to  visit  his  form,  three 
and  a  half  miles  only  fit>m  St  Augustine,  on  the  same  road.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  made  tne  attempt  since  the  war  began,  and  by  it  he  now  lost  his 
life,  being  shot  dead  by  some  concealed  Indians;  and  hk  son  was  badly 
wounded. 

During  this  month.  Gov.  Call,  with  some  200  or  300  men,  scoured  Bfiddle 
Florida,  and  *< drove  up  all  the  Indians"  in  their  lines  of  march.  They  pre- 
sumed they  would  not  ** light  down  again**  for  some  time.  However,  m  a 
few  days  after,  the  house  of  Miy.  J.  S.  Taylor,  about  6  miles  fix>m  Montioello, 
was  burnt  down^  but  the  fiunily  escaped.  This  act  was  laid  to  the  Indians, 
and  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  they  did  not  do  it,  for  they  certainly  were 
the  possessors  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

ETEirrS   OF  THE  TSAR  1840. 

S  train  of  wagons  taken — Ideut.  Whedan  killed — Dos  exploits — Families  destroyed^ 
Defeat  qf  Capt.  Rains — Lieut.  Sanderson* s  defeat — CoL  Riley's  ecploit — Col. 
Greenes — Col.  namey*s — A  company  of  players  attacked — Cow  Creek  skirmish^ 
Indian  Key  destroyed — Lieut.  Artkur^s  exploit — Eleven  families  destroyed — 
Capt.  BeaUs  fight — Lieut.  Hanson's  battU^Indiau^hanged^Paci/ication  attempted 
through  a  deptUation  of  Seminoles  from  Arkansas^ItfaUs^Whites  taken  in  aid* 
ing  Adisns — }fHd  Cat's  exploit^Sad  accident — Ueut.  Judd  ambushed— Fort  Han' 
son  humt—Col.  Hamsy's  voyage  to  the  Everglades— Hangs  nine  Indians — Th4 
chirf  Chiakixa  kUUd—Fort  WaUter  aUacked — Capt.  Davidson  dies — Lieut.  Sher* 
wood's  ambushf  and  death  of  Mrs.  MoNtooMSBY. 

(( Tou  plough  the  Indian'f  grave ;  joa  till  hii  land — 
li  there  no  blood,  white  man,  upon  your  hand? 
ReeaU  the  time  when  firat  yoinr  fiithen  epread 
Upon  theie  icy  ahoret  their  wintry  bed ; — 
When,  powerleM  etiles  on  the  desert  sea, 
Their  only  ftrength — the  ipirit  to  be  free.*' 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840.  On  the  first  day 
of  Februaiy  of  this  year,  a  detachment  of  men,  sent  in  pursuit  of  deserters, 
were  fired  on  near  Fort  Brooke,  by  which  three  of  the  detachment  were 
wounded.  A  sergeant,  whose  horse  was  shot  firom  under  him,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  kill^  Four  days  idler,  some  10  or  15  Indians  captured  a  train 
of  12  wagons,  about  10  miles  fi-om  GaiVs  Ferry,  as  they  were  returning  to 
that  place  with  provisions  and  stores  m)m  the  interior.  They  killed  one 
man,  and  wounded  four  or  ^ve  mules,  and  made  off  with  the  property. 

On  the  2S  February,  as  Lieut  Whedan,  with  a  detachment  of  volunteers, 
was  in  pursuit  of  Indians  upon  a  firesh  trail  near  the  Calico  Hills,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Ma^olia,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed ;  his  men  ran  away 
and  left  lum  to  the  Indians. 

About  a  month  after,  namely,  March  18,  the  Indians  made  a  spirited  at- 
tempt to  add  to  theur  stock  of  provisiona  They  attacked  another  train  of 
wagons  on  its  way  from  Post  No.  2  to  Micanopy,  killed  three  men  and 
wounded  others ;  but  found  no  booty,  as  the  wagons  were  only  going  after 
stores.  This  was  done  in  spite  of  what  a  company  of  soldiers  coiud  do,  who 
were  present  as  an  escort  But  a  few  da.ys  previous,  (March  8th,)  two  men 
are  killed  between  ^Charles  Old  Town**  and  Micanopy;  and,  on  the  10th, 
a  Methodist  minister,  named  M'Rea,  was  killed  at  ^  Suggs  Old  Place,"  between 
Wahcahota  and  Micanopy.  On  the  26  March,  some  Indians  crawled  up 
within  200  yards  of  the  pickets  at  Fort  King,  and  killed  two  soldiers. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  somewhere  in  Middle  Florida,  two  blood- 
hounds captured  an  Indiaa;  one  seized  him  by  the  throat,  while  the  whites 
came  up  and  took  him.  He  was  greatly  terrified,  and  pointed  out  where 
others  might  be  found;  and  soon  idler  they  captured  four  more.  On  13 
March,  nine  dogs  were  announced  as  having  arrived  at  Gary's  Ferry,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  employed  by  CoL  Twiggs,  of  the  ^  dragoons,  on  a  con- 
templated expedition  to  the  Ocklawaha.  The  officers  under  whom  they  were 
to  servcj  were  probably  desirous  to  know  how  much  they  might  depend  upon 
them,  and,  therefore,  on  the  next  Sunday^  made  the  following  experiment  in 
their  tactics.  An  Indian  prisoner  was  sent  out,  (without  the  knowledge  of  the 
d<^)  with  orders  to  climb  a  tree  at  some  ^ye  miles^  distance.  He  did  so ; 
and  the  hounds  were  put  upon  his  trail.  The  dog  ooptoin,  or  leader,  went 
direcdy  to  the  tree,  ana  attempted  to  climb  it,  and  had  actually  got  up  six 
feet,  when  the  others  arrived.  Such  was  the  report  of  the  afiair ;  whicn  re- 
port whether  fix>m  the  principal  officer  under  whose  conduct  it  was  per- 
KHmed,  or  firom  the  chief  leader  of  the  dogs,  we  are  uninformed. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  a  small  band  of  Indians  attacked  a  ffuard  of  six 
meiii  who  were  oonvoying  a  wagmi  ftam  Fort  Fanning  to  Deadman's  Bay 
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The  officer  commanding  was  badly  wounded ;  but  the  fight  was  continued 
teverai  hours,  until  all  their  ammunition  was  spent,  when  they  charged  the 
Indians,  and  made  good  their  retreat  The  attacking  party  lost  one  man  and 
"a  big  neffra"  / 

About  me  same  time,  the  family  of  a  Mr.  M'Lane,  on  the  Togolee,  was  as- 
saulted, and  Mrs.  M*Lane  and  tmree  of  her  children  were  barbarously  mur- 
dered. About  8  miles  from  Blount's  Town,  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Lamb  was 
destroyed ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  three  others  met  the  same  fate. 
On  the  28  April,  as  Capt  Rains  was  returning  from  a  scout,  with  16  men,  he 
was  fired  upon  from  an  ambush  by  a  large  bixly  of  Indians,  within  two  miles 
of  Fort  King,  and  had  4  m^n  killed,  and  5  wounded ;  amonff  the  latter  was 
the  captain,  severely.  The  whites  reported  that  they  killed  three  of  the  In- 
dians.  From  anotlier  source,  the  afi&ir  of  Capt  Rains  is  related  as  follows : — 
Some  of  his  men  had  been  lately  killed  by  the  Indians,  **as  they  left  the  gar- 
rison "  of  Fort  King,  and  he  was  determined  to  show  them  the  same  kind  of 
play ;  accordingly,  he  placed  some  shells  under  a  Uanket,  within  hearing  dis- 
tance, and  in  we  night  he  heard  an  explosion.  Next  morning,  he  took  18 
men,  and  marched  to  the  place  where  the  shells  had  been  deposited.  He 
found  no  Indians,  either  dead  or  alive,  but  traces  of  blood,  pony  tracks,  and 
fragments  of  garments.  While  examining  these,  all  at  once  the  Indians  rose 
up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground,  and  nearly  surrounded  him  and  his  little 
band ;  the  terrible  Halec  Tustenugge  was  at  their  head,  and  with  the  most 
deafening  yelk  rushed  to  the  fight  The  whites  charged,  and  the  Indians 
took  to  the  trees,  and  thus  prolonged  the  battle.  At  length,  Ualec,  after  des- 
perately wounding  Capt  Kains,  tell  himself,  and  was  borne  off  by  his  war- 
riors. The  captain  would  doubtless  have  been  despatched  by  the  mighty  arm 
of  the  chief,  had  not  Sere.  Jackson,  too,  badly  wounded,  rushed  to  his  rescue, 
and  shot  Tustenugge.  At  this  stage  of  affiiirs,  the  fight  seems  to  have  ended, 
and,  as  usual,  the  whites  hastened  away  to  report  a  victory.  They  rated  the 
Indians  at  98 ;  but  how  they  came  by  this  minute  information,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. But  their  bravery  and  courage  are,  probably,  far  less  questionable 
than  their  statement  of  the  number  of  dieir  equally  brave  enemy.  The  same 
night,  or  the  next,  some  Indians  went  to  Stanley's  plantation,  within  three 
mfles  of  Newnansville,  where  they  killed  12  ho^  cut  down  the  fruit-trees, 
and  burnt  the  buildings,  by  which  800  bushels  of  com  were  consumed. 

About  the  same  time,  a  volunteer,  named  Sanders,  was  killed,  about  four 
miles  from  Newnansville;  and  another  man,  in  company  with  him,  was 
badly  wounded. 

On  the  19  May,  as  Lieut  Martin  and  three  other  men  were  proceeding 
from  Micanopy  to  Wakahoota,  in  charge  of  a  government  wagon,  they  were 
all  cut  of£  The  wagoner  escaped,  and  carrying  the  intelligence  to  Micanopy, 
Lieut  Sanderson  sallied  out  with  17  men,  and  pursued  the  Indians.  He  soon 
fell  in  with  them,  but  was  defeated,  and  himself^  with  9  men,  killed,  besides 
three  bloodhounds  and  their  keepers ;  four  other  men  were  missing. 

Some  time  in  June,  Col.  Riley  surprised  an  Indian  camp  on  the  Ouithla- 
coochee,  killed  two  warriors,  and  took  a  man,  woman,  ana  child,  prisoners. 
The  man  soon  alter  escaped,  and  in  pursuit  of  him,  Capt  Mason  was  acci- 
dentallv  shot  by  his  own  men.  About  the  same  time,  CoL  Greene  fell  upon 
a  small  party  of  Indians  in  Middle  Florida,  killed  three,  and  a  white  man 
with  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  CoL  Ilamey  returned  from  a 
long  ex|)edJtion,  in  which  he  captured  Wild  Cat's  mother  and  daughter,  lib- 
erated a  ne^rro,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  near  two  years,  and  was  the  only 
survivor  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  wrecked  at  New  Smyrna.  He  also  destroyed 
27  cornfields  of  the  Indians. 

When  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  was  about  to  write  the  historv  of  a  sangumary 
massacre,  which  happened  at  Durham  in  New  Hampshire,  he  began  with  the 
ominous  expression  of  *^  Bloody  JiMng  cA  (hfsUr  Rwerl^  We  bave  now  to 
record  a  bloody  tragedy  amotif  tragedianB.  A  Mr.  Forbes,  it  appears,  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  tragedies  he  could  manu^ture  elsewhere,  but  must 
needs  go  to  that  country  of  tragedies,  Florida,  with  his  theatrical  corps,  as 
Sbough  the  people  tliere  would  prefer  counterfeit  to  the  real  ones,  or  had  not 
enough  of  both;  f^ubtless  the  whites  much  preferred  the  former ;  but  not  so 
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with  the  Indians,  where  they  could  have  a  hand  in  them.  This  company  of 
nlayers  was  in  two  wagons,  passinff  from  Picolata  to  Sl  Augustine,  on  tlie  23 
Afay,  and  when  within  5  or  6  mUes  of  the  latter  place,  were  attacked  by  a 
large  number  of. Indians  under  Wild  Cat,  and  four  of  them  killed,  ilow 
many  were  in  the  company  we  are  not  told ;  but  Forbes  and  the  females 
escaped.  The  Indians,  immediately  ailer,  surrounded  Fort  Searle,  danced 
about  it  in  defiance,  and  dared  the  soldiers  to  come  out  and  fight ;  but  the 
garrison  was  too  weak  to  make  a  sortie.  We  have  to  close  the  relation  of 
this  tragedy  with  a  comedy.  The  Indians  had  found  time,  before  appearinff 
ut  Fort  Searle,  to  dress  themselves  in  such  of  the  actors*  clothes  as  they  had 
uken.  Wild  Cat  had  ffot  on  the  turban  of  Othello ;  and  others  had  sashes 
and  spangles,  which  they  took  care  to  display  to  advantage.  Wild  Cat 
showed  a  rich  velvet  dress  to  some  negroes  who  aAerwards  came  in,  and  told 
them  he  would  not  take  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  it 

At  Cow  Creek  Hommock,  near  Fort  White,  there  was  a  skirmish,  on  the 
12  Jdly,  between  Ser^.  Zeigler  and  three  or  four  men,  and  21  Indians.  A 
corporal  and  two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  others  were  wounded. 

On  the  7  August,  there  happened  a  most  horrid  massacre  at  Indian  Key. 
Six  persons  were  killed  b]r  tne  Indians  in  their  barbarous  manner;  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Henry  Ferrine,  formerly  of  Connecticut,  a  scientific  gentle- 
man, who  had  located  himself  there  for  the  purpose  of  cuhivating  some  rare 
plants  which  he  had  obtained  in  South  America,  while  residing  there  as  con- 
sul There  were  upon  Indian  Key,  at  the  time  of  this  massacre,  44  people^ 
all  of  whom  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  except  the  six  before  named. 
All  the  houses  were  burned  except  one.  The  number  of  Indians  was  said  to 
be  100  or  150. 

On  the  10  August,  word  was  brought  to  Fort  Barkee,  that  an  encampment 
of  Indians  was  discovered,  about  seven  miles  4om  thence,  on  the  road  to 
Fort  Mitchell  Lieut  B.  U.  Arthur  hnmediately  marched  out,  with  ^  a  com- 
oany  of  soldiers,**  to  surprise  them.  The  object  was  efiected ;  two  Indians 
were  killed,  one  wounded,  and  3  rifles  taken.  Early  in  the  morning  jf  the 
same  day,  the  house  of  Mr.  Wyley  Jones,  on  the  Econfina,  about  6  miles 
north  of  the  St  Joseph's,  was  attacked  and  burnt ;  the  Indians  shot  Mrs. 
Jones  and  one  of  her  cnildren ;  a  little  dauffhter  of  13  conveyed  away  four  of 
her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  a  sate  place,  and  then  returned  to  see 
what  had  become  of  her  mother.  She  found  her  only  time  enough  to  see 
her  expure !  and  then  made  a  second  escape ! 

About  the  middle  of  August,  eleven  families  are  said  to  have  been  broken 
up,  on  the  Suanee  River,  and  a  great  number  of  people  killed.  Among  them 
was  the  &mily  of  a  Mr.  Courcy.  He  was  fit>m  home  at  the  time,  and  on  his 
return,  found  his  wife  and  six  children  murdered,  and  left  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner,  here  and  there  lying  about  the  fields  where  they  fell  Of 
Mr.  Howell's  fiunily,  his  wife  and  one  child  were  killed,  and  three  other  chil* 
dren  escaped.  A  Mrs.  Green  and  one  child  were  also  murdered.  A  Mrs. 
Patrick  was  shot  in  her  house  while  preparing  a  bed  for  her  children !  Mr. 
Thomas  Davis  and  two  children,  and  Mr.  Patrick's  daughter,  all  murdered. 

On  the  4  September,  as  Capt  B.  L.  Beall,  vnth  10  or  12  men,  was  upon  a 
scout,  he  came  suddenly  upon  about  30  Indians,  who  all  escapfed  but  four ; 
the  rest  secured  themselves  in  a  swamp  on  Wacoosasa  River.  One  of  the 
prisoners  was  said  to  be  Holatoochee,  a  sub-chief  of  the  Mikasaukies.  With 
these  prisoners  several  guns  were  taken  *^ in  good  order,"  and  ''a  large  deer- 
skin ftill  of  honey." 

But  two  days  after,  Lieut  W.  K.  Hanson  had  a  smart  battle  with  some 
Seminoles,  near  Fort  Wekahoota.  Word  bein^  brought  to  the  ^eutenant 
then  at  tl^  post,  that  Indians  were  in  the  vicimty,  he  mmiediately  marched 
out  with  35  regulars ;  and  when  one  and  a  half  nules  from  the  fiirt,  was  fired 
upon  fix>m  a  gloomy  hommock,  which  obliged  him  to  retreat  about  300  yards 
to  an  open  wood,  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  Here  he  made  a  stand, 
and  continued  the  fight  about  half  an  hour,  at  which  time  the  Indians,  to  de- 
coy him,  retreated  again  to  the  honunock ;  but  Lieut  Hanson,  having  now 
five  of  his  men  killed  and  wounded,  concluded  to  retreat  while  he  viras  at  lib- 
erty  to  do  so.  The  firing  had  brought  out  a  reenforcement  under  Capt  Haw 
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ldiM»  who  not  long  after  charged  the  hommock^  but  he  found  no  Indian^ 
The  number  of  Indiana  auppomd  to  have  fought  in  thia  akirmiahy  wem  atated 
to  be  80.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  the  same  Indians,  it  ia  aaid,  killed 
and  horribly  mutilated  a  young  man  named  Geiger ;  hia  head  waa  aerered 
and  carried  o£ 

On  the  7  September,  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dorsey  is  plundM^  and  burnt ; — 
fortunately,  he  had  lately  removed  hia  family  to  Alatiama.  About  ten  days 
afler,  Lieut  Saunders,  scouting  with  a  part^  of  dragoons  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Mellon,  captured  a  single  Indian.  Ttiis  brcoje  company  first  shot  their 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  hunff  him  on  a  tree. 

A  more  pacific  policy,  on  Uie  part  of  the  ffovemment,  had  been  instigated, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  paseed  uniieeded,  by  Sie  public  expression ;  and,  con- 
sequently.  Gen.  Armistead  was  directed  to  act  on  the  protective  system ;  at 
the  same  time,  to  endeavor  by  every  possible  means  to  influence  the  Semi- 
nolee  to  go  quietly  fit>m  the  land  of  their  fathers.  More  eftectually  to  carry 
these  views  into  efiect,  a  deputation  of  their  countrymen  had  been  sent  for, 
beyond  the  Missisaippi,  and  treated  with  to  visit  Florida,  and  intercede  with 
their  fiiends  and  brathers  to  give  up  the  countiy,  and  end  the  controversy. 
Accordingly,  this  pro|>06ition  was  acceded  to ;  and  fourteen  chiefs  and  others 
left  Arkanras  on  this  embassy,  and  arrived  at  Tampa,  in  Florida,  on  the  2 
November.  They  came  prepared  to  assure  their  countrymen  that  they  would 
be  far  beUer  oft*  in  Arkansas ;  and  as  they  had  been  known  to  have  been 
exceedingly  opposed  to  emigration,  and  had  been  forced  away  fit>m  Florida 
themselves,  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  their  endeavors  to  end  the  trou- 
bles. And  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they  left  all  their 
wives  and  children  behind.  Among  them  were  the  noted  chiefs,  Aujoator, 
HoLATOocHEE,  and  MiCANOFT ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  they  com- 
menced their  march  of  100  miles  for  Fort  King,  where  they  were  to  have  an 
interview  with  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs. 

The  deputation  arrived  at  Fort  King  in  about  4  days,  viz.,  on  the  6th,  and 
Gen.  Armistead  on  the  7th.  Every  effort  was  now  niade  to  discuss  matters 
with  fi-eedom;  and  Ualec  Tustenugge,  Tiger-tail,  and  many  others,  were 
waiting  in  the  woods,  not  far  off,  when  the  before-named  functionaries  ar- 
rived. Sundry  conferences  and  talks  were  had  during  the  following  mx  davs ; 
but  what  was  said  and  done  we  are  not  informed ;  though,  jud^g  fix>m  what 
happened  immediately  after,  it  could  not  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the 
Indians,  whatever  they  may  have  pretended ;  for,  on  the  night  of  the  14  No- 
vember, they  all  took  leave  very  unceremoniously,  and  retired  into  their  old 
fiistnesses,  as  was  conjectured,  for  they  said  nothing  about  that,  nor  did  the 
whites  have  an  opportunity  of  guessing  where  they  had  gone  until  the  next 
morning.  At  this  conduct  of  the  hoetiles,  those  fipom  Arkansas  expressed 
themselves  ^  utteriy  astonished."  As  soon  as  the  general  was  informed  of 
the  escape  of  the  Indians,  which  was  "eariy  the  next  morning,''  he  wrote  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Poinsett,  in  the  following  desponding  strain : — 
^'Thusiiave  ended  all  our  well-grounded  hopes  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close 
by  pacific  measures ;  confident  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  enemy 
will  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  can  never  be  induced  to  come  in  again.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indians,  orders  were  transmitted  to  com- 
manders of  regiments,  to  put  their  troops  in  motion ;  and  before  this  reaches 
you,  they  will  be  scouting  in  every  direction." 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts  at  peace-making  on  the  part  of  the  wbiten, 
hostilities  did  not  entirely  cease  on  the  side  of  the  Indiana.  On  the  17  Oc- 
tober, a  party  went  to  CoL  Gamble's  plantation,  at  Welaune,  in  Jefferf on 
coun^,  where  they  fired  upon  and  wounded  a  negro  man,  and  took  a  woman, 
with  whom  they  made  off;  but,  in  their  flight,  meeting  with  a  company  of 
whites,  they  left  her,  and  she  escaped.  On  the  24th,  some  bloodhounds  led 
a  company  of  soldiers  to  a  house,  m  Middle  Florida,  in  which  three  white  men 
were  captured,  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  the  Indiana 

At  Col.  Hanson's  plantation,  about  20  Indians  made  quite  a  '^bushiees  op- 
eration," on  the  28  October,  which,  without  any  other  insuranet  than  their 
own  peculiar  tactics,  was,  to  say  the  least  of^  it,  a  very  **  risky  transaction." 
Such  is  our  judgment  upon  it,  inasmucii  as  the  place  where  it  wbb  done  waa 
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aaty  iwo  m3ea  from  St  Augustine.  Although  they  did  not  succeed  to  the 
extent  of  their  wishes,  yet  they  took  and  earned  off  all  the  blankets  and  other 
clothing  which  had  been  provided  for  a  ^  large  stock  of  negroes,**  for  the  en- 
suing winter ;  and  when  about  to  fire  the  buildings,  became  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  some  neighboring  whites,  whom  a  negro  had  informed  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  fled  without  doing  further  mischief  They  had  intended 
to  have  earned  off*  all  the  slaves,  but  were  prevented  by  this  circumstance. 
Wild  Cat  is  said  to  have  led  the  Indians  in  this  expedition. 

People  flocked  in  and  garrisoned  the  place,  and  watched  all  night  for  tlie 
return  of  the  Indians,  who  doubtless  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  repeat- 
ing their  visit.  This  led  to  one  of  those  melancholy  events,  accounts  of 
many  of  which  are  already  upon  our  records.  The  news  of  the  descent  upon 
Col.  Hanson's  farm  was  earned  immediately  to  Picolata,  which  caused  Lieut 
Graham  to  march  with  a  small  force  for  that  place,  hopiuff  to  surprise  tlie 
Indians  there,  or  in  its  vicinity.  Accordingly,  he  approached  it  with  great 
caution  about  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  not  knowing  that 
guards  had  been  set  to  receive  the  Indians,  should  they  return ;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, being  himself  and  company  taken  for  Indians,  were  fired  upon,  and 
Serg.  Wolcott  was  mortally,  and  Lieut.  Graham  severely  wounded. 

On  the  sanne  day,  the  post  rider  between  Forts  Fannmg  and  Macomb  wns 
found  murdered,  quartered,  and  thrown  into  a  pond. 

Every  day  adds  new  scenes  to  the  tragedy.  On  the  1st  day  of  November, 
as  Lieut  Judd,  with  Mr.  Falany  and  three  dragoons,  was  proceeding  from 
Fort  Searle  for  St  Augustine,  they  were  fired  upon  when  near  the  eight- 
raile-post,  by  Indians  concealed  in  bushes  along  the  road,  by  which  a  sergeant 
and  one  private  were  killed,  and  Mr.  Falany  and  another  private  severely 
wounded.  Lieut  Judd  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle.  He  rode  with  the 
wounded  soldier  till  he  fell  from  his  horse,  then  dismounting,  dragged  him 
from  the  path,  and  the  Indians  being  just  upon  him,  concealed  himself  in 
the  bushes  until  they  gave  up  the  chase. 

About  the  same  tinie  Col.  Harney  captured  12  Indians  (women  and  chil- 
dren) near  Fort  Reid,  on  the  St  John's.  He  found  them  in  possession  of  50 
blankets,  mostly  new,  pieces  of  calico,  &C.,  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
from  Indian  Key,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  August  last 

Fort  Hanson,  15  miles  from  St  Augustine,  was  abandoned  about  the  5 
November,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  after  was  burnt  by  the  Indians. 

Early  in  December,  Col.  Harney,  as  much  now  the  terror  of  the  Seminoles 
as  Col.  Church  was  to  the  Wampanoags,  or  Daniel  Boone  to  the  Kikapoos, 
undertakes  an  expedition  into  the  everglades.  These  much  heard  of  and 
little  known  retreats  extend  over  perhaps  100  square  miles.  They  are  an 
expanse  of  shoal  water,  varying  in  depth  from  one  to  five  feet,  dotted  with 
innumerable  low  and  flat  islands,  generally  covered  with  trees  or  shruba 
Much  of  the  water  is  shaded  by  an  almost  impenetrable  saw-grass,  as  high 
as  a  man's  head,  but  the  little  channels  in  every  direction  are  free  from  it 
It  had  been  ong  supposed,  that  upon  the  islands  in  some  part  of  this  district 
the  Indians  had  their  head-quarters,  from  whence  they  had  issued  upon  their 
destructive  expeditions.  This  suspicion  amounted  to  a  certainty  a  little  be- 
ibre  this,  from  the  testimony  of  a  negro  named  John,  who  had  escaped  from 
a  clan  in  that  region  and  come  in  at  Cape  Florida.  He  had  been  with  the 
Indians  since  18^  at  which  time  he  was  captured  by  them  from  Dr.  Grew. 
Therefore  it  was  determined  by  Col.  Harney  to  take  John  as  a  guide,  and 
endeavor  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  upon  them  in  their  own  fastness.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  90  men  in  boats,  he  set  out  to  traverse  that  monotonous 
world,  the  everglades.  John  faithfully  performed  his  promit^e,  and  led  tlie 
armament  directly  to  the  island  where  the  Indians  were,  which  was  at  once 
surrounded,  and  88  prisonera  taken  and  2  killed.  It  proved  to  be  the  band 
of  Chai-ki-ka,  as  ^ noted  a  rogue"  as  Tatoson  of  old.  He  it  was,  it  is  said, 
who  led  the  part}'  that  destroyed  Indian  Key,  and  traitorously  massacred  Col. 
Harney's  men  at  the  Synebal.  As  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  upwards  of 
2,000  lollars'  worth  of  the  goods  taken  from  Dh  Perrine's  settlement  were 
ide'Kified,  and  13  Colt's  rifles  lost  at  the  Synebal  were  found;  therefore,  as 
Ati  oflViet  to  those  affairs,  nine  of  the  ''warriore"  were  forthwith  executed  by 
hanging,  and  the  tenth  was  preserved  for  a  future  guide. 
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When  CoL  Hariiey  came  upon  Chaikika'e  band,  the  chief  was  at  a  short 
distance  from  his  people,  chopping  wood,  and  on  discovering  that  the  foe  was 
upon  them,  fled  with  all  his  might  for  the  high  grass.  Several  soldiers 
started  in  pursuit,  but  he  outran  them  all  except  a  private  named  HalL 
When  he  found  he  could  not  escape  from  him,  and  being  unarmed,  he  faced 
about,  and  with  a  smile  of  submission  on  his  face,  threw  up  his  arms,  in 
token  of  surrender.  This  availed  him  nothing.  Hall  levelled  his  rifle,  which 
sent  a  bullet  through  his  skull  into  his  brains,  and  he  fell  lifeless  into  the 
water  but  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  island !  How  like  the  fall 
of  the  great  Wampanoag  chief!  Col.  Harney  had  one  man  killed  and  ^\e 
wounded,  of  whom  negro  John,  the  pilot,  was  one. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  Col.  Harney  all  over  Florida; 
and  although  his  sununary  vengeance  upon  some  of  the  prisoners  called 
forth  imprecations  from  many,  those  were  drowned  by  the  general  burst  of 
approbation;  but  this  was  damped  in  some  degree  by  the  loss  of  a  very 
valuable  and  meritorious  officer,  who  died  immediately  alter  the  expedition 
returned  fit)m  the  everglades.  This  was  CapL  W.  B.  Davidson,  who  died  at 
Indian  Key  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  from  disease  engendered  white 
upon  that  service. 

About  this  time,  or  previous  to  23  December,  Tiger-taiPs  son  and  brother, 
with  several  others,  came  in  to  Fort  King  and  surrendered.  The  old  chief 
himself  was  daily  expected  in  also,  but  that  expectation  only  amounted  to  a 
disappointment  Not  long  afler  these  Indians  came  in,  a  party  went  to  Fort 
Walker,  between  Micanopy  and  Newnansville,  where  they  killed  three  negroes 
and  wounded  one  white  woman,  without  being  molested. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29  December,  a  wagon  was  ordered  to  proceed 
from  Fort  Micanopy  to  Fort  Wacahoota,  and  notwithstanding  **  positive  orders 
had  been  given  by  the  commanding  general,  forbidding  any  escort  from  post 
to  post  to  consist  of  less  than  30  men,"  but  11  went  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  under  the  command  of  Lieuts.  Sherwood  and  Hopsoh,  and  ''as  the 
morning  was  fine,  a  Mrs.  Montgomery,  wife  of  Lieut.  Montgomery,  rode  out 
with  them."  This  company  had  got  scarcely  three  miles  on  the  way  when 
it  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  Lieut  Sherwood,  a  sergeant- 
major,  and  two  privates  were  inamediately  kill^.  Lieut  Sherwood  and  a  sol- 
dier sacrificed  themselves  to  save  Mrs.  Montgomery,  but  it  availed  her  nothing. 
Her  husband  arrived  on  the  ground  soon  after,  but  she  was  dead,  and  a 
soldier  was  lying  by  her  side  in  the  agbniea  of  death,  but  had  strength  enough 
to  say  to  her  husbaiid,  <*  Lieutenant,  f  fought  for  your  wife  as  long  as  I  could," 
and  then  expired !  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  an  accomplished  lady  from  Cin- 
cinnati, and  nad  not  been  married  but  about  three  weeks. 

About  the  same  time  two  wagoners  were  kiUed  on  the  way  from  Pilatka 
to  Fort  RusselL  They  started  in  advance  of  the  escort — Such  are  some  of 
the  most  prominent  events  of  Florida  warfare,  which  brings  our  account  of 
it  to  the  close  of  the  year  1840. 
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BOOK   V. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  IROQUOIS 
OR  FIVE  NATIONS,  AND  OTHER  NEIGHBORING 
TRIBES  OF  THE  WEST. 


NonUagi  of  aature,  I  mark  your  bold  betrinf, 

Pride  in  Moh  amet  and  •trangtb  in  each  form, 

Hearts  of  warm  impolM,  ami  wmb  of  hifb  daring, 

Bom  in  tbo  battle  and  reared  in  the  ttorm. 

The  red  loTin  flash  and  the  thttnder*ti  drtad  rattle, 

The  rock-riren  wave  and  the  war  trmnpet's  breath, 

The  din  of  the  tempest,  the  yell  of  the  baule, 

Nenro  joar  steeled  bosoms  to  danger  and  death.-J.  R.  Ihuu. 


CUAFTERL 


Partietdars  m  ike  kuioryof  tKe  Iroquois  or  Fitb  Nations — Extent  of  tketr  aomm^ 
urU^-Antiquities  tmd  tradUumo-^Deotroy  tke  Erixs — War  with  the  Adirondaks 
— Spednun  of  their  language — JiceowU  of  the  chiefs — Granouxlb — Black- 
KXTTLE — Hiemody  ware  wUh  the  French — ^Adauo— Hii  singular  stratagem  to 
unite  his  countrymen  agannst  the  French — Destroys  Montreal  and  near  a  tlZusand 
inhabitants — Dies  in  peace  with  the  French — Dxxakisora  a  renowned  orator-^ 
Peiskarxt — T%e  miraculous  stories  concerning  him.  History  of  the  journey  of 
Five  Irdquois  chirfs  to  England, 

The  great  western  confederacy  of  Indian  nations  has  commonly  been  styled 
by  the  French,  bwpwis^^  btit  generally  by  the  English^  the  Five  J^aHons  ] 
and  sometimes  the  Six  JfcHons;  but  either  of  the  two  latter  appellations 
must  be  considered  <m/y  as  such,  because  we  shall  show,  as  we  proceed,  that 
they  are  not  numerically  true  nou>^  if  they  ever  were.  Five  may  have  been 
the  number  which  originally  leaffued  together,  but  when  that  happened,  if 
indeed  it  ever  did,  can  nerer  be  imown.  It  is  a  tradition  that  these  people 
came  from  beyond  the  lakes,  a  great  ^i^ile  ago,  and  subdued  or  exterminated 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  on  this  side.    Even  if  this  were  the  case,  it 

*  ''  Le  nom  dlroqaob  ett  purement  Francois,  et  a  ^^  Uxnak  da  terme  HirOf  qui  signifit, 
tai  dit :  et  par  qael  cet  sauvam  fioisteni  tous  letirs  diicoufs,^  comme  let  Latins  fiiisoient 
autrefois  par  leur  Dixi;  et  de  Roui,  qui  est  un  cri,  taot6t  de  trittesse,  lorsqu'on  le  prononce 
en  txatnaot,  et  tanUk  de  joye,  qoand  on  le  prononce  plus  coort.  Leur  nom  propre  est  Agon" 
nonsiomdf  qui  veut  dire  FaiseMrs  de  Calnufnee;  parce  qu'ils  let  batisseot  beaucoup  plut 
•olidet,  oue  la  piApart  dot  autret  sauvaeet.''  Charlevoix,  1. 27(V— 1,  (tub  anno  1646,)  alto 
Loekid.  i.  S. — HeeJceweUUr^^end  Forsure  Northern  Voyages, 

i  **  Cet  barbaret  ne  sent  qy^une  eetde  nation,  et  qv?un  eem  intMt  jmbHe.  On  pourroit  lee 
nommerpourla distribution du terrain, let  Smttet  de  ee  continent.  Let  Iroquou tont  par* 
lager  en  cinq  eantont,  t^aeoir  let  T^tonontoOant,  let  Ooyogoant,  let  Omuiaguet,les  Onoymd% 
etlet  Agniit,"    (Labootan,  i.  96.)    By  the  iUio^t  we  are  to  undentand  AMowAi. 
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proTei  nothing  of  their  ori^ ;  for  there  may  have  been  a  time  when  theit 
anoestora  went  fit>m  tibia  side  to  the  country  beyond,  and  so  on.  The  Mo- 
hawks, sometimes  called  fFabingi^  are  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  the 
confederacy,  and  that  the  <<  Onavauts  "  (Oneidas)  were  the  first  that  joined 
them  by  putting  themselves  under  their  protection.  The  Onondagos  were 
the  next,  then  Sie  **  Teuontowanos,  or  Sinikers,"  (SenecacL)  then  the  <<  Cuiuk 
ffuos,**  (Cayugas.)  The  Tuscaroras,  firom  Carolina,  joined  them  about  1712, 
but  were  not  formally  admitted  into  the  confederacy  until  about  10  years 
after  that  The  addition  of  this  new  tribe  gained  them  the  name  of  the  &'a 
Nations,  according  to  most  writers,  but  it  will  appear  that  they  were  called 
the  Six  Nations  long  before  the  last-named  period.* 

The  Shawanese  were  not  of  the  confederacy,  but  were  called  brothers  by 
them.  This  nation  came  from  the  south,  at  no  very  remote  period,  and  the 
Iroquois  assigned  them  lands  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  but 
looked  upon  them  as  inferiors. 

The  dominions  of  this  ^  United  People  "  cannot  be  particularly  described, 
fortbey  were  never  «tationaiy;  at  one  time  they  extended  beyond  the  Sl 
Lawrence  and  the  Missismppi,  and  at  another  they  were  circumscribed 
between  them.  Smithy  the  historian  of  New  Yora,  says,  <^Our  Indians 
universally  concur  in  the  claim  of  all  the  lands  [in  17561  not  sold  to  the 
English,  from  the  mouth  of  Sorel  River,  on  the  south  side  or  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi ;  and  on 
the  north  side  of  those  lakes,  that  whole  territory  between  the  Outawais 
River,  and  the  Lake  Huron,  and  even  beyond  the  straits  between  that  and 
Lake  Erie." 

<*  When  the  Dutch  began  the  setdement  of  New  York,  all  the  Indians  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  noitbem  shore  of  the  sound,  on  the  banks  of  Connecticut, 
Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Susquehannah  Rivers,  were  in  subjection  to  the  Five 
Nations ;  and  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  acknowledged  it 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute."  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  mentioned  that 
**  a  little  tribe,  setded  at  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  in  Oranffe  county,  to  this 
day,  [1756,1  make  a  yearly  payment  of  about  £20  to  the  Mohawks."  t 

Among  tne  many  tribes  or  nations  which  they  wholly  or  partially  destroyed 
were  the  Uriet,  a  poweribl  tribe  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  great  lake 
whose  name  they  bore.  In  the  year  1653  they  were  entirely  extirpated,  and 
DO  renmant  of  them  has  since  been  heard  of  m  existence.l 

When  the  French  setded  in  Canada  in  1611,  it  was  upon  the  lands  of  the 
Adirondak^  above  Three  Rivers.  They  found  them  at  war  vrith  the  L-o- 
auois,  then  mainly  seated  along  the  southern  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  The 
Adirondaks,  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  were  able  to  defeat  their 
enemies  in  every  batUe,  who  at  length  were  in  danger  of  a  total  extermina- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  oegun  their  trade  in  the  Hudson  River, 
which  they  profitably  carried  on  in  arms  with  the  Iroquois.  Being  now  able 
to  meet  the  Adirondaks  on  more  equal  footing,  they  continued  the  war,  and 
with  such  success,  that  the  Adirondaks,  in  their  turn,  became  almost  de- 
stroyed. 

Tlie  Six  Nations  did  not  know  themselves  by  such  names  as  the  English 
apply  to  them,  but  the  name  Aquanuschioni,§  which  signified  united  people^ 
was  used  by  them.]    This  term,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Indian  words,  is 
defined  by  a  knowledge  of  its  etymology.    A  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Ian 
guages  would  enable  us  to  know  what  almost  every  place  in  the  countiy  has 

*  In  the  Brituh  Empbt,  liL  fi6,  it  it  tsid,  ''The  Cowetat  alio,  or  Creek  TncUaiis,  are  in  the 
game  friendtbip  with  tbero/' 

\  Selected  <rom  the  wdZ-eelected  notes  to  Btar^M  Poem,  entitled  Mineral  Waters, 

i  Chartevotx, 

\  Loskielf  Hist  BTis.  i.  f.  "  They  say  themselves,  that  they  have  sprang  and  frown  op  in 
ibat  very  piaee,  like  the  very  trees  of  the  wilderness.''  WUiiam'e  Keif.  Another  name  they 
dften  rave  themselves  was,  Ongme'hamoe,  which  signified,  a  people  surpassing  all  others. 
HisL  Brit.  Domimoni  m  N,  America,    Book  Ui.  56,  Ted.  4to.  Lond.  1773.) 

H  At  a  great  assemblage  of  chiefs  and  warriors  at  Albany,  in  August,  174(6,  the  chief  meakct 
ef  the  1^  Nations  informed  the  Elnglish  commissioners  that  they  bad  taken  in  the  Messt* 
I  as  a  seventh  nation.    Colden,  Hist.  F.  Nations,  it  175. 
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been  noted  for ;  whether  hill  or  mountain,  brook  or  riyer.  Jt  is  said  hj 
Colden,^  that  New  England  was  called  Kinshon,  bj  the  Indians,  which,  he 
says,  means  a  fish ;  f  and  that  the  New  Eneland  Indians  sent  to  the  Irociuois 
a  ^  model  of  a  fish,  as  a  token  of  their  adhering  to  the  general  covenant" 
The  waters  of  New  England  are  certainly  abundantly  stored  with  fish ; 
hence  the  name  of  **  the  Fishing  PeopUJ* 

We  will  here  present  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  all  of  whom,  except  the  iTiwcaroras,  *^  speak  a  language 
radically  the  same."  So-ung-wau-^e-ha  cau-rO'Unk'yauhgttjiehrBee'tthrthon^ 
sauh-son-e-you-sla,  uoj  saw-an-^-yoUf  o-htt-tauhrse'loj  e^-ne-au-tmrng',  no,  cau- 
ronunk-yawgOf  naughrwou-BhaugOj  ne-^tt^e-tDeh-ne-Bo-lau^  taug-wau-nau-to' 
ro-no-^joP'toughrsidi,  io-an-taug-we'lurwht-yim'Slaung,  cne-nee-^ut^  cha-qua- 
tau-tc^-leh-wne-you-ttaun-na,  ftrngh-aau,  taugh-toauB-Ba-re'Tieh,  ta'toaut-ct'teti-au-' 
^td-Hmgh-Umng-gOy  nas-aw-nej  aa^^-aU'taug'tvaSf  eo-an-teh-aal-^h'aun'Za' 
tck-aw,  esoj  saio-att-ne-you,  ua^  saah-autz-ttij  tsoy  aovng-wa-aowig,  chtn^t- 
auh-a-aug'tooy  au  wen4 

Perhaps  we  cannot  present  the  reader  with  a  greater  orator  than  Garanoula, 
or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  French,  GiiAifD'GuEULE ;  though  Lahantan^  who 
knew  hun,  wrote  it  Grangula.  He  was  by  nation  an  Onondaga,  and  is 
brought  to  our  notice  bv  the  manly  and  magnanimous  speech  which  he 
made  to  a  French  general,  who  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  to 
subdue  them. 

In  the  year  1684,  Mr.  de  la  Bam,  governor-general  of  Canada,  com- 
plained to  the  English,  at  Albany,  that  the  Senecas  were  infiinging  upon 
tlieir  rights  of  trade  with  some  of  the  other  more  remote  nations.  Governor 
Dongan  acquainted  the  Senecas  with  the  charge  made  by  the  French  gov- 
ernor. They  admitted  the  fact,  but  justified  their  course,  alleging  that  the 
French  supplied  their  enemies  with  arms  and  ammunition,  with  whom  they 
were  then  at  war.  About  the  same  time,  the  French  governor  raised  an 
army  of  1700  men,  and  made  other  ^  mighty  preparations "  for  the  final 
destruction  of  ^he  Five  Nations.  But  before  he  had  progressed  far  in  his 
«»reat  undertaking,  a  mortal  sickness  broke  out  in  his  army,  which  finally 
caused  him  to  give  over  the  expedition.  Li  the  mean  time,  the  governor  of 
New  York  was  ordered  to  lay  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  French  expedi- 
tion. Instead  of  regarding  this  order,  which  was  from  his  master,  the  Duke 
of  York,  he  sent  interpreters  to  the  Five  Nations  to  encourage  them,  with 
oHft-rs  to  assist  them. 

De  la  Barrt,  in  hopes  to  efiTect  something  by  this  expensive  undertaking, 
crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  held  a  talk  with  such  of  the  Five  Nations  as  would 
meet  him.§  To  keep  up  the  appearance  of  power,  he  made  a  hi^h-toned 
8|ieech  to  Grangula,  in  which  he  observed,  that  the  nations  had  often  infringed 
upon  the  peace ;  that  he  wished  now  for  peace ;  but  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  make  full  satisfaction  for  all  the  injuries  they  had  done  the  French, 
and  for  the  future  never  to  disturb  them.  That  they,  the  Senecas,  Cayiigas, 
Onondagoa,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  had  abused  and  robbed  all  their  traders, 
and  unless  they  gave  satisfaction,  he  should  declare  war.  That  they  had 
conducted  the  English  into  their  country  to  get  av^y  their  trade  heretofore, 
but  the  past  he  would  overlook,  if  they  would  ofiend  no  more ;  yet,  if  ever 
the  like  should  happen  again,  he  had  express  orders  fh>m  the  king,  his  master, 
to  declare  war. 

*  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i,  109. 

t  Kxckoru,  in  Alsmikia ;  Kegonee,  m  Chippcway.     Long's  Voyages,  &.c.  SOS,  4to. 

i  Smitk^t  HiiiU  ri,  York,  W.  (ed.  4to.)  The'  above  differs  somewliai  from  a  copy  in 
Proud's  Pa.  ii.  301. 

$  As  it  will  gratify  most  of  oar  readers,  we  believe,  to  hear  the  general  in  his  own  words, 
we  will  present  them  with  a  paragraph  of  his  speech  to  Ortmgula  in  his  own  language  >— 

"  Le  roi  mon  maltre  informe  qae  les  cinq  Nations,  Iroquoises  contrevenoient  depuis  long- 
tems  &  la  paix,  m'aordonni  de  me  transporter  ici  avec  une  escorte,  et  d'envoier  Akouessan  an 
village  des  Onnatagues,  pour  inviter  les  principauz  chefs  k.  me  venir  voir.  L'intention  de  ce 
grand  roonarquo  est  que  nous  ftimions  toi  et  moi  ensemble  dans  le  grand  calumet  de  pais , 
pourvjl  que  tu  me  promettes  au  nom  des  TsonontoQans,  Qoyogoans,  Onnotagues,  Onoy<Nits 
et  Agni^,  de  donner  une  entiere  satisfaction  et  d^domroafement  k  ses  siijets,  et  de  ne  riea 
faire  i  I'avenir,  qui  puisse  causer  une  iaebeuse  rupture."  £e.    La/umtan,  i.  68,  S9. 
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Chwugvia  listened  to  these  words,  end  msny  more  m  the  like  strain,  witji 
that  contempt  which  a  real  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  own  course,  were  calculated  to  inspire ;  and  afier 
walking  several  times  round  the  circle,  formed  Ly  his  people  and  the  French, 
addressing  himself  to  the  goyemor,  seated  in  his  elbow  chair,  he  began  as 
follows: — * 

^  YormondU;]  I  honor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are  with  me  likewise 
honor  you.  Your  interpreter  has  finished  your  speech.  I  now  begin  mine. 
My  words  make  haste  to  reach  your  ears.    Harken  to  them. 

^  Yonnondio ;  You  must  have  believed,  when  you  left  Quebeck,  that  the 
sun  had  burnt  up  all  the  forests,  which  render  our  countiy  inaccessible  to  the 
French,  or  that  the  lakes  had  so  fijr  overflown  the  banks,  that  they  had  sur- 
rounded our  castles,  and  that  it  ynm  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of  them. 
Yes,  surely,  you  must  have  dreamt  so,  and  the  curiosity  of  seeing  so  ip-eat 
a  wonder  has  brought  you  so  far.  Now  you  are  undeceived,  since  that  l^and 
the  warriors  here  present,  are  come  to  assure  you,  that  the  Senecas,  Cayugas, 
Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  are  vet  alive.  I  thank  you,  in  their  name, 
for  bringing  back  into  their  country  the  calumet,  which  vour  predecessor 
received  from  their  hands.  It  was  happy  for  you,  that  you  left  under  ground 
that  murdering  hatchet  that  has  been  so  often  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the 
French. 

**  Hear^  Yonnondto ;  I  do  not  sleep ;  1  have  mj  eyes  open ;  and  the  sun, 
which  enlightens  me,  discovers  to  me  a  great  captam  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  were  dreaming.  He  says,  tliat  he  only  came 
to  the  lake  to  smoke  on  the  great  calumet  vnUi  the  Onondagas.  But  Gran- 
piia  says,  that  he  sees  the  contrary,;  that  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  head, 
if  sickness  had  not  weakened  the  arms  of  the  French.  I  see  Yotmondio 
raving  in  a  camp  of  sick  men,  whose  lives  the  Great  Spirit  has  saved,  by 
inflict'mg  this  sickness  on  them. 

*^  HeoTy  Yonnondio ;  our  women  had  taken  their  clubs,  our  children  and  old 
men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if  our 
warriors  had  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back,  when  your  messenger 
Mow8$ani  came  to  our  castles.    It  is  done,  and  I  have  said  it 

*^  HeoTy  Yonnandio ;  we  plundered  none  of  the  French,  but  those  that  car- 
ried guns,  powder  and  balls  to  the  Twightwies  §  and  Cbictaghicks,  because 
those  arms  might  have  cost  us  our  lives.  Herein  we  follow  the  example  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  break  all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  our  castles,  lest  the 
dnmken  Indians  should  knock  them  on  the  head  Our  warriors  have  not 
beaver  enough  to  pa^  for  all  those  arms  that  they  have  taken,  and  our  old 
men  are  not  afraid  of'^the  war.    This  belt  preserves  my  word& 

*^  We  carried  tlie  English  into  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Utawawas 
and  Quatoghies,  ||  as  the  Adirondaks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to 
carry  on  a  trade,  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  bom  free.  We 
neither  depend  on  Yonnondto  nor  CorUar.  f  We  may  go  where  we  please, 
and  carry  with  us  whom  we  please,  and  buy  and  sell  what  we  please.  If 
your  allies  be  your  slaves,  use  them  as  sucn,  command  them  to  receive  no 
other  but  your  people.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

^  We  knock  the  Twightwies  and  Cbictaghicks  on  the  head,  because  they 
had  cut  down  the  trees  of  peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our  country. 
They  have  hunted  beaver  on  our  lands.  They  have  acted  contrary  to  tlie 
customs  of  all  Indians,  for  they  left  none  of  the  beavers  ahve,  they  killed  both 
male  and  female.  They  brought  the  Satanas  into  their  country,  to  take  part 
with  them,  after  they  had  concerted  ill  designs  against  us.    We  have  done 

*  ''  Orangula.  qui  pendant  tout  le  detcoun  avoit  eu  let  yeux  fixament  attaches  tur  le  boot 
de  sa  pipe,  je  leve,  et  soit  par  une  civiliufe  bisarre,  ou  pour  se  donner  tans  fa^on  le  temt 
de  mcditer  ta  r^ponte  il  fait  cinq  ou  tijc  tours  dant  n^Ure  cercle  compost  de  tauvaget  et  de 
Francois.  Revenu  en  sa  place  il  retta  deboui  devant  le  g^^ral  atsit  dant  un  bou  fauteOil 
et  le  regarant  il  lui  dit.''    LahontcMf  (i.  61 »  62.)  wbo  was  one  of  ihose  present. 

t  The  name  they  gave  the  governors  of  Canada.    Spelt  in  Lahontanf  Oimontio, 

t  The  name  thev  gave  Mr.  Le  Mainef  which  signified  a  partridge. 

4  Iwikties,  Coiden,  ||  Cbictaghicks,  CoUem, 

t  The  name  they  gave  the  governors  of  New  York. 
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le»  than  either  the  EngliBh  or  French,  that  have  usurped  the  lands  of  so  many 
Indian  nations,  and  chased  them  from  their  own  country.  This  belt  preserves 
my  words. 

<*  Hecar^  Yonnondio ;  what  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five  Nationa  Hear 
what  they  answer.  Open  your  ears  «a>  what  they  speak.  The  Senecas, 
Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mc.  awks  say,  that  when  they  buried  the 
hatchet  at  Cadarackui,  in  the  presence  of  your  predecessor,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fort,  they  planted  the  tree  of  peard  in  the  same  place ;  to  be  there  care- 
fully preserved :  that,  in  the  place  of  a  retreat  for  soldiers,  that  fort  might  be 
a  rendezvous  for  merchants :  that,  u  place  of  arms  and  ammunition  of  war, 
beavers  and  merchandise  should  on  ^  enter  there. 

^  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  take  care  for  the  fixture,  that  so  great  a  number  of  sol- 
diers as  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace  planted  in  so  small  a 
fort  It  wul  be  a  great  loss,  i(  after  it  had  so  easily  taken  root,  you  shouhl 
stop  its  growth,  and  prevent  its  covering  your  country  and  ours  with  its 
branches.  I  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  me  Five  Nations,  that  our  warriors 
shall  dance  to  the  calumet  of  peace  under  its  leaves ;  and  shall  remain  quiet 
on  their  mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet,  till  their  brother  Yomwndio 
or  Corlear  shall,  either  jointly  or  separately,  endeavor  to  attack  the  country 
which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors.  This  belt  preserves  my 
words,  and  this  other,  the  authority  which  the  Five  Nations  have  given  me.*^ 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  interpreter,  he  said,  ^  Take  courage,  you 
have  spirit,  speak,  explain  my  words,  forget  nothing,  tell  all  that  your  bretm^n 
and  friends  say  to  Yonnondio,  your  governor,  by  the  mouth  of  Grangula,  who 
loves  you,  and  desires  you  to  accept  of  this  present  of  beaver,  and  take  part 
with  me  in  my  feast,  to  which  I  invite  you.  This  present  of  beaver  is  sent 
to  Yonnondio,  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations." 

De  la  BarrewaB  struck  with  surprise  at  the  wisdom  of  this  chie^  and^  equal 
chagrin  at  the  plain  refutation  of  his  own.  He  immediately  returned  to 
Montreal,  and  thus  funished  this  inglorious  expedition  of  the  French  against 
the  Five  Nations. 

Grangtda  was  at  this  time  a  very  old  man,  and  fit>m  this  valuable  speech 
we  became  acquainted  with  him;  a  very  Nestor  of  his  nation,  whose  powers 
of  mind  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  Roman^  or  a  more 
modem  senator.  He  treated  the  French  with  great  civility,  and  feasted  them 
with  the  best  his  country  would  afford,  on  their  departure.  We  next  proceed 
to  notice 

BLACK-KETTLE,  whom  the  French  called  La  Chaudiere  Noire.  A 
war  with  France,  in  1690,  brought  this  chief  upon  the  records  of  history.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year.  Major  Sckuyler^  of  Albany,  with  a  company  of  Mo* 
hawks,  fell  upon  the  French  settlements  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Champlain. 
De  CaUUres,  governor  of  Montreal,  hastily  collected  about  800  men,  and 
opposed  them,  but,  notwithstanding  his  force  was  vastly  superior,  yet  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Atout  300  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this 
expedition.  The  French  now  took  every  measure  in  their  power  to  retaliate. 
They  sent  presents  to  many  tribes  of  Indians,  to  engage  them  in  their  cause, 
and  in  the  ibllowing  winter  a  party  of  about  300  men,  under  an  accomplished 
young  ffentleman,  marched  to  attack  the  confederate  Indian  nations  at  Niag- 
ara. Their  march  was  lon^,  and  rendered  almost  insupportable;  being 
obliged  to  carry  their  provisions  on  their  backs  through  deep  snow.  Black- 
keUU  met  them  with  aoout  80  men,  and  maintained  an  unequal  fight  until 
hb  men  were  nearly  all  cut  off;  but  it  was  more  fatal  to  the  French,  who,  fai 
from  home,  had  no  means  of  recruiting.  Black-keUle,  in  his  turn,  carried  the 
war  into  Canada  during  the  whole  summer  foUovnog,  with  immense  loss  and 
damage  to  the  French  inhabitants.  The  governor  was  so  enraged  at  I)i& 
successes,  that  he  caused  a  prisoner,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Five 
Nations,  to  be  burnt  alive.  This  captive  withstood  the  tortures  with  as  much 
firmness  as  his  enemies  showed  cruelty.  He  sung  his  achievements  while 
they  broiled  his  feet,  burnt  his  hands  with  red  hot  irons,  cut  and  wrung  off 
his  joints,  and  pulled  out  the  sinews.  To  close  the  horrid  scene,  his  scalp 
was  torn  off,  and  red  hot  sand  poured  upon  his  head. 

But  tliis  was  a  day  in  which  that  people  were  able  to  contend  successful!) 
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•gainst  even  European  enemies.  Thej  had,  in  1691,  laid  a  plan  to  prevent 
the  French  from  eictending  their  settlements  westward,  for  surprising  those 
already  formed,  and  for  intaxepting  the  western  Indians  as  they  brought 
down  their  peltries  to  them. 

Two  armies,  of  350  men  each,  were  to  march  out  on  this  business  about 
November ;  the  first  were  to  attack  the  fort  at  the  Falls  of  St  Louis,  and  the 
otfier  to  proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  against  the  settlements.  Before 
thejr  set  out,  two  Indian  women,  who  had  bera  captives  among  them,  made 
their  escape,  and  gave  notice  of  their  object  This,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
feated the  enterprise.  Governor  De  Caihent  raised  troops,  and  strengthened 
every  place  he  was  able.  The  first  party  was  discovered  as  they  approached 
St  Louis,  who,  after  skirmishing  some  time  with  the  parties  detached  against 
them,  retired  without  gaining  any  material  advantage.  The  second  did  little 
more,  and  retired,  after  destroying  some  houses,  and  carrying  with  them  some 
prisoners. 

About  the  end  of  November,  34  Mohawks  surprised  some  of  the  French 
Indians  of  St  Louis,  who  were  carelessly  hunting  about  Mount  Charably, 
killing  4  and  capturine  8  others.  Some  escaped,  and  informed  their  friends 
of  what  had  happened,  and  a  company  immediately  went  in  pursuit  They 
overtook  them  near  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  hard  fi^t  fblloweo.  The  Catho- 
lic Indians  rushed  upon  them  vrith  great  fury,  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  although 
the  Mohawks  had  taken  post  behind  rocks,  they  were  routed,  B  being  kill^ 
and  five  taken.    They  also  liberated  all  their  fiiends  taken  at  Mount  Cnambly. 

In  the  be^nning  of  February,  1692,  De  CalHent  ordered  M.  De  OrviUierts 
to  march,  vnth  3C^  men,  into  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ottoway  and  St  Lawrence  Rivers,  to  surprise  a  company  of 
Inxjuois  he  had  been  informed  was  there.  It  was  their  hunting-ground 
during  the  winter,  and  the  pretext  for  attacking  them  was,  that  they  were  now 
there  to  surprise  the  settlements,  and  intercept  such  as  passed  up  and  down 
said  rivers.  While  on  his  march,  De  OnriUien  met  vrith  an  accident  which 
oblifled  him  to  return  to  Montreal,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Captain 
De  ieaucowt  This  ofiicer  marched  to  Isle  Tonihata,  not  far  from  Cataro- 
couy  or  Katarokkui,  where  he  surprised  50  Senecas  in  their  cabins,  killed  24, 
and  took  6  of  them  prisoners. 

Enou^  had  passed  before  this  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  vengeance  in  the 
groat  chief  of  Onondaga,  Black-kMe ;  but  this  last  act  could  not  be  passed 
without,  at  least,  an  attempt  at  retaliation.  About  100  Senecas  were  near 
the  Sault  de  hi  Chaudiere,  on  Ottowav  River,  at  this  time,  and  Bkuk-kMt 
soon  after  joined  them  with  a  band  of  his  Onondagos ;  and  they  immediately 
put  themselves  into  an  attitude  for  intercepting  their  enemies. 

Governor  De  CaUieres  had  supposed  that  by  the  af&ir  at  Tonihata,  tlie  Iroquois 
were  sufficiently  humbled  for  the  present,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  capable  of  any  considerable  undertaking ;  but  he  soon  discovered 
the  error  of  his  judgment ;  for  60  friendly  Indians,  having  arrived  at  Montreal 
to  trade,  reported  that  the  wav  was  clear,  but  requested  a  guard  when  they 
returned.  This  was  granted  them.  S,  Michd  volunteered  upon  this  service, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  De  la  Oefneraye,  30  men.  He  had  fbr 
his  two  ensigns,  M.  Le  fVemtere,  oldest  son  of  the  Sieur  HerieL,  and  his  broth- 
er. Having  arrived  at  a  place  called  the  Long  Falls,  on  Ottoway  River, 
some  mnrehed  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  while  others  endeavored  to  eflect 
the  passage  of  the  falls  in  the  boats.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  this 
business,  when  the  vearriors  of  £tadb-fteft2e,*fh>m  an  ambush,  fired  upon  them, 
put  the  60  Indians  to  flight,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  the  French.  They 
then  rushed  upon  them  with  such  fury  that  little  time  was  allowed  forresist- 
auce,  and  they  fled  to  their  boats  for  safety ;  but  in  their  hurry  they  over- 
turned them,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.  Among  these  were  iS.  Michel 
and  the  two  HerteU.  La  (hmeraye  and  a  few  soldiers  only  escaped.*  Black- 
kettU^s  fbrce  on  this  occasion  was  computed  at  140  men. 

Some  time  now  passed  vrithout  hearing  fh>m  Black-kettU,  but  on  15  July 
1003,  he  fell  upon  the  Island  of  Montreal,  as  has  ahready  been  recorded 

*  Ccldtn  Mjt,  (i.  134,)  that  but  four  etcapeil  m  all. 
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Parties  of  soldiers  collected  and  went  in  pursuit,  overtook  the  rear  of  the 
Indians,  killed  10  men,  and  retook  many  prisoners. 

Some  days  after  this,  as  the  Sieur  Dt  lAuifnum  was  passing  near  the  Isles 
of  Richelieu,  Black-kMe  fell  upon  his  party,  killed  him,  and  put  his  men  to 
flight  We  hear  nothinff  more  of  great  moment  of  this  famous  chief,  until 
the  year  1697,  in  which  ne  was  treacherously  murdered.  He  appears  at  thif» 
period  to  have  concluded  upon  making  peace  with  the  French,  and  messen- 
eers  had  been  despatched  to  Quebec  upon  that  design.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  hunting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Catarocouy,  where  the  French  had 
a  garrison,  which  was  then  commanded  by  Captain  GemerayCj  before  men- 
tioned, to  whom  he  ^ve  notice  that  negotiations  were  on  foot  Notwith- 
standing, 34  Algonqums,  in  the  French  interest,  were  sufiered  to  go  and 
surprise  Blaek-keUU  and  his  40  hunters,  who  were  not  far  from  Catarocouy, 
at  a  place  named  Quinte.  They  were  fallen  upon  at  a  time  when  they 
thought  not  of  an  enemy,  and  about  half  of  them  were  slain,  among  whom 
was  jBkuk-ktUU ;  his  wife  and  many  others  were  taken  prisoners.  * 

Adario,  Kondiaronk,  Sastaretsi,  and  The  Rat,  were  names  of  a  chief  of 
great  renown  among  the  Hurons.  The  tribe  to  which  he  originally  belonged 
was  called  the  Dinondadies  or  Tionnontat^  His  character,  as  drawn  by 
Chadevoix^  is  as  follows :  "  A  man  of  a  great  mind,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  possessing  altogether  the  best  qualities  of  any  known  to  the  French  in 
Canada."    Of  what  we  are  about  to  relate  concerning  him,  we  have  already 

S'ven  a  sketch,  which  bemg  defective  in  some  of  the  main  particulars,  it  was 
ought  best  to  add  another  version  of  it  in  this  place. 

It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  the  Frendi  had  ensaged  him  in  their 
cause.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  governor,  in  1688,  he  had  passed  his  word 
that  he  would  make  war  on  his  detested  enemies,  the  Iroauois,  and  soon 
after  departed  for  Michilimakinak,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  riurons,  resolv- 
ed to  distinguish  himself  by  some  signal  exploit  In  his  way  he  passed  by 
Catarocouy.  At  this  place,  he  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that  a  negotiation  . 
was  already  on  foot  between  the  French  and  Iroquois,  and  was  at  me  same 
time  informed  by  the  officer  in  command  there,  that  he  would  infinitely  dis- 
oblige M.  De  DerumoiUej  if  he  should  commit  the  least  hostility  upon  any  of 
the  L-oquois,  who  was  immediately  to  receive  their  ambassadors  at  Montreal, . 
together  with  hostages  from  all  the  cantons. 

Kondiaronk  couched  his  surprise,  and  although  now  convinced  that  the 
French  would  sacrifice  him  and  his  allies,  yet  he  made  no  complaint,  and  ! 
left  the  place  as  though  to  return  to  his  own  country.    But  he  had  no  sooner 
conceived  the  design  of  intercepting  the  Iroquois  ambassadors  and  hostages, 
than  he  set  out  upon  it    Having  placed  ins  men  in  ambush  at  Famine  • 
Creek,  he  had  waited  but  few  aays  when  they  arrived.    As  they  were 
descending  the  creek  in  their  canoes,  MaMi  warriors  fired  upon  them, . 
killed  several,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners. 

The  celebrated  DEKAiasoRA,  or,  as  the  French  called  him,  Teganisortns^ 
of  Onondago,  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  was  among  the  prisoners. . 
He  demanded  of  Marioj  how  it  happened  that  he  could  be  ignorant  that  he 
was  an  ambassador  to  their  common  father,  and  of  his  endeavor  to  bring . 
about  a  lasting  peace.  The  subtle  chief  completely  subdued  his  irritable 
and  indignant  passions,  by  expressing  far  greater  surprise  than  Dekanisora 
himself;  protesting  that  the  French  were  the  whole  cause  of  what  hail 
happened,  for  that  they  had  sent  him  to  surprise  his  party,  and  had  assured  : 
him  that  he  could  do  it  with  ease,  as  their  numbers  were  small ;  and,  to  drive 
suspicions  from  the  mind  of  Dekanisora  and  his  people,  set  them  idl  at 
lilierty,  but  one,  who  was  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  Hurons  that  was 
killed.    At  parting,  Mario  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

**  Go,  my  brethren,  I  untie  your  bonds,  and  send  you  home  again,  though 
our  nations  be  at  war.    IShe  French  governor  has  made  me  commit  so  black  . 
an  action,  that  I  shall  never  be  easy  tSler  it,  till  the  Five  Nations  have  taken 
fuU  revenge." 

Some  report  that,  afler  ci^pturing  Dekamsora^  Mario  returned  to  Kadaralu 

*  Thti  b  according  to  the  text  of  Charlevoix. 
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kill,  or  Catarocouy,  and  that,  beinff  asked  by  the  French  from  whence  h« 
came,  said,  **  From  prevenHng  peiux,  *  lliey  did  oot  at  first  comprehend  his 
meaning,  but  soon  after,  one  of  his  priboners,  that  escaped,  gave  them  the 
histoiy  of  the  affiur. 

But  for  what  followed,  the  character  of  Mario  would  stand  well  among 
warriors.  He  sacrificed  his  only  prisoner,  which  completed  this  act  of  the 
tragedy ;  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  carry  out  his  deep-laid  stratagem. 

That  the  Iroquois  should  have  no  chance  to  believe  the  French  innocent 
of  the  blood  at  the  River  Famine,  which  they  had  used  great  endeavors  to 
efiect,  by  sending  emissaries  among  them,  Mario  went  with  his  prisoner 
immediately  to  Michilimakinak,  and  delivered  him  to  M.  2>e  ^  Duranlayc^ 
the  commander  of  that  post,  who  as  ^et  had  had  no  knowledge  of  any  nego* 
tiation  between  the  Iroquois  and  his  superiors.  Whereupon  he  forthwith 
caused  the  poor  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death.  The  news  of  this  afiuir,  the 
cunning  chief  caused  to  be  made  known  among  the  cantons,  by  an  old 
captive  he  had  held  a  long  time  in  bondage  at  his  village,  whom  he  now  set 
at  liberty  for  this  purpose. 

The  catastrophes  that  befell  the  French  not  long  after,  and  the  sufiTering 
they  endured,  are  almost  without  a  parallel,  f 

About  1200  of  the  chief  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  landed  upon  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  25  August,  1G89,  while  the  French  were  in  perfect  secu- 
rity, burnt  their  houses,  sacked  their  plantations,  and  slew  a  vast  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  Endish  accounts  say  a  thousand  persons  perished, 
but  this  number  was  no  doubt  far  ^ater  than  the  truth.  In  October  fol- 
lowing they  attacked  the  island  again  with  nearly  equal  success.  These 
horrid  disasters  threw  the  whole  country  into  the  utmost  consternation,  in 
which  the  fort  at  Lake  Ontario  was  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  as  soon 
possessed  by  the  Indians.  Here,  among  other  things  of  great  value  to  them, 
28  barrels  of  gunpowder  fell  into  their  hands.  Nothing  now  saved  the 
French  from  an  entire  extermination  but  the  ignorance  of  theur  enemies  in 
the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places. 

Adario  finally  died  at  peace  with  the  French,  and  almost  in  the  act  of  con- 
cluding it  He  had  accompanied  the  heads  of  several  tribes  to  Montreal,  in 
1701,  to  bold  a  treaty,  and,  on  the  1  August,  (that  being  the  first  day  of  public 
councils,)  Jidoario  found  himself  seized  by  sickness.  Every  thing  was  done 
to  relieve  him,  ("  as  the  governor  general,"  says  Charlevoix,  **  rested  his  prui- 
cipal  hope  of  success  in  the  treaty,  upon  him,'')  but  without  avail ;  being 
carried  to  THotel  Dieu,  he  died  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  niffht  At 
his  funeral  |  the  greatest  display  was  made,  and  nothing  was  omitted  which 
could  inspire  the  Indians  present  with  a  conviction  of  the  great  respect  in 
which  ho  was  held.    On  nis  tomb-stone  were  engraved  these  words, 

•  *'  //  r^pondit  qu*U  venoii  de  Uur  la  paix  ;  et  qu'il  afoiUdf  noui  verront  comment  Orumthic 
9i  Hrera  de  cetU  ajfaire." 

t  Few  would  wish  to  read,  in  English,  the  cruelties  at  the  sacking  of  Montreal:  the  ac- 
count oftJicm,  we  BLg^ree  with  Dr.  Holmes,  "  is  loo  horrid  to  translate." — "  lU  trottvermi 
tout  U  mond  mdomn,  et  iU  cammencererU  par  mateacrer  tout  Us  hommet ;  eruuite  He  ndreiu 
U/eu  aux  maisons.  Par-Ui  tout  ceuXf  qui  y  ^toierU  retUSf  iombererU  entre  mains  de  ces  sau' 
iKiffeSf  et  essuyerent  tout  ce  que  lafureur  peut  inspirer  h  des  barbares,  Jls  la  pousserent  mhiu 
a  des  exc^s,  dont  on  ne  les  avoit  pas  encore  cru  capables.  Jls  ourrirent  le  srin  des  femmes 
enceintes,  pour  en  arracher  le  fruU,  qu*elles  portoient.  Us  mirent  des  enfams  tout  rioans  d  A. 
troche f  et  contraignireni  les  meres  de  les  toumer  pour  les  /aire  rdtir,  lis  im>enterent  quantite 
d*autres  suppHces  tnottis,  et  200  personaes  de  tout  d^e  et  de  tout  scxe  perirent  ainsi  en  mdns 
d*une  heure  dans  Us  plus  affreux  tourmens,  Cela  fiai,  Pennemi  ^aprocha  Jusqu'h  une  liuf  dt 
la  vilUf/aisant  par  tout  Us  mhnes  ravages,  et  exer^ant  les  fnhnes  cruautes,  et  qttand  Us  fureu 
las  de  ces  horreurs ;  Us  Jirent  200  prisonmers.  quails  emmenerenl  dans  Uur  vUlageSf  ou  Us 
Us  br&Urent." 

t  *'  Le  lendemain  on  fit  ses  funerailles,  qui  eurent  quelque  chose  de  marnifique  el  de  siu 
gulier.  M.  de  8t.  Ours,  nremxa  capitaine,  marcboit  d'abord  &  la  t^  de  60  soldats  sous  le^ 
armes.  Seize  £u^rriers  Hurons,  vdtus  de  longues  robes  de  castor,  le  visage  peinl  en  nou 
•t  le  fusil  sous  le  bras,  suivoient,  marchant  ^uatre  k  quatre.  Le  cierg^  venoit  apr^s,  et  i>ix 
rbefs  de  guerre  portoient  le  cercueil,  qui  etoit  couvert  d'un  po«le  sem^  de  fleurs,  sur  leauH 
il  y  avoit  un  chapeau  avec  un  plumei,  un  hausse^ol  et  une  ^p^.  Les  freres  et  les  enfans 
iu  d^funt  ^oient  derriere,  accompagnAs  de  tous  let  chefs  des  nations,  et  M.  de  Vaudreuii, 
foiivenieur  do  la  ville,  qui  menoii  madame  de  Champignyf  fermoit  la  marcbe." 
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«CY  GIT  LE  RAT,  CHEF  HURON." 

Which  in  English  is,  <<  Hen  lies  the  RtO,  Chirf  of  the  Hurane.^  The  encomi- 
ums passed  by  the  French  upcm  him  that  was  once  their  most  dreaded 
enemy,  are  only  equalled  by  those  of  their  countrymen,  FonteneUe  and  Lo" 
harpej  upon  theur  favorite  characters. 

His  body  was  a  short  time  exposed  before  it  was  interred,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  an  officer,  with  his  arms  by  his  side,  because  he  ranked  as  a 
captain,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  French  service. 

The  intercourse  of  Dtkamsora  with  the  French  and  English  was  lonff,  and 
from  the  fact  he  was  able,  for  much  of  the  time  during  their  wars,  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  both  nations,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  possessed  some 
skill  in  the  arts  of  duplicity.  .He  is  first  mentioned  by  Charlevoix  in  168^ 
at  which  time  he,  with  four  other  ambassadors,  visited  Montreal  upon  a 
peace  expedition.  He  was  suspected  of  insincerity  by  the  French,  and  no 
reliance  appears  to  have  been  put  upon  his  pretensions.  Twelve  years  after, 
Colden  saw  him,  and  thus  speaks  of  him :  ^  Decanesora  had  for  many  years 
the  greatest  reputation  among  the  Five  Nations  for  speaking,  and  was  cener- 
ally  employed  as  their  speaker,  in  their  negotiations  with  both  French  and 
EInglish :  he  was  grown  old  when  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak ;  he  had 
a  great  fluency  in  speaking,  and  a  graceful  elocution,  that  would  have  pleased 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  His  person  was  tall  and  well  made,  and  his  reatures, 
to  my  thinking,  resembled  much  the  bustos  of  Cicero,"  * 

If  he  were  an  old  sachem  in  16^  he  must  have  been  very  old  in  1726,  for 
in  this  year  he  was  at  Albany  with  six  other  ambassadors,  where,  on  the  14 
September,  they  executed  an  agreement  with  the  English ;  the  conditions  of 
which  were  that  they  should  surrender  all  their  hunting-grounds  into  the 
hands  of  Coorakhoo,  as  they  called  the  King  of  England  *^  to  be  protected 
and  defended  by  his  said  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  and  for  the 
USE  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  the  said  three  Nations."  These  had  before  been 
enumerated,  as  follows:  *^ Kanaktirighlon  and  Shanintearonwej  Sinners 
sachems ;  Ottsoghkoree,  Dekanisoree  and  AenjeueraU,  Catouob  sachems ;  Rady- 
akadorodon  and  Sadageenaghtief  Onondago  sachems.''  f 

ChaHevoix  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Dekaniaora^s  death,  although 
he  learned  that  it  happened  at  the  Falls  of  St  Louis.  Under  date  1693,  he 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  him,  Owtouharifmd  GarakorUkU,  Iroquois  Christians, 
whom  Dektmieora  had  employed  secretly  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  that 
nation ;  but  knew  not,  as  to  his  Christianity,  he  said,  at  that  time ;  but  was 
certain  that  he  had  professed  it    He  probably  died  about  1730. 

We  will  go  a  little  back  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  chief  of  the  Adirondaka, 
of  whom  the  most  extraordinary  stories  are  told ;  even  those  of  Jack-the-guml-' 
kiUer  are  but  litde  more  incredible.  And  even  though  Father  Chmevoix 
was  familiar  with  them,  yet  he  deemed  them  as  fiction,  it  will  be  imagined, 
from  his  not  relating  them  in  his  minute  history.  The  name  of  PEISKARET 
was,  for  sundry  years  previous  to  1646,  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  the  Adiron- 
daks.  This  nation,  when  Canada  was  settled  by  the  French,  in  1603,  resided 
about  300  miles  to  the  westward  of  Three  Rivers.  How  long  they  had  been 
at  war  with  the  Iroquois  at  this  time,  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  continued 
until  the  death  of  Peiekartt  in  1646,  though  with  interruption  and  various 
success;  but  with  this  chief  perished  all  opposition,  ana  the  Adirondaks 
figured  no  more  as  a  nation. 

As  we  have  put  the  reader  upon  his  guard,  about  receiving  the  huge  stories 
about  Peiikwftt  with  too  much  confidence,  it  will  be  expected  at  our  hands, 
perhaps,  that  we  ^ve  a  sample  of  them,  as  it  may  be  said,  **•  possibly  they 
are  true."  We  miffht  have  done  this  without  thus  premising,  as  others  have 
done,  upon  the  authority  of  Colden,  (an  author  of  small  value,  comparative^ 
s]ieaking.)    His  relation  proceeds : — 

*^  An  Indian  named  Piskard  was  at  this  time  |  one  of  the  oaptains  of 

•  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.  156. 

t  Governor  Thomat  Poumcdf  Administration  of  the  British  Colonies,  i.  238, 239.   . 
X  lie  mentions  no  particular  time,  but  that  of  the  settlement  of  Canada,  m  1603;  but 
lime  during  the  war  of  which  we  have  spoken  must  be  understood. 
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greatest  fame  amonc  the  AdironcUckB ;  this  bold  man,  with  four  other  cap- 
tains, set  out  for  Irois  Rivieres  in  oue  canoe,  each  of  them  being  pro- 
Tided  with  three  muskets,  which  tiiey  loaded  with  two  bullets  apiece,  jomed 
with  a  small  chain  ten  inches  loi^.  Thev  met  with  five  canoes  in  Sorel 
River,  each  having  10  men  of  the  Five  Natiouf  on  board.  Pitkard  and  his 
captains,  as  soon  as  tliose  of  the  Five  Nations  drew  near,  pretended  to  give 
themselves  up  for  lost,  and  sung  their  death-song,  then  suadenly  fired  upon 
the  canoes,  which  they  repeated  with  the  arms  that  lay  ready  loaded,  and 
tore  those  birch  vessels  betwixt  wind  and  water.*  The  men  of  the  Five 
Nations  were  so  surprised,  that  they  tumbled  out  of  their  canoes,  and  cave 
Pitkard  and  his  companions  the  opportunity  of  knocking  as  many  of  Uiem 
on  the  head  as  they  pleased,  and  saving  the  others,  to  teed  their  revenge, 
which  they  did  by  burning  them  alive  vnth  the  most  cruel  torments.  This, 
however,  was  so  far  firom  glutting  Piskarttt  revenge,  that  it  seemed  rather  to 
give  a  keener  edge  to  it ;  lor  he  soon  after  imdertook  another  enterprise,  in 
which  none  of  his  countrymen  diust  accompany  him.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  set  out  about  the  time  the  snow  be- 
^[an  to  melt,  with  the  precaution  of  putting  the  hinder  part  of  his  snow-shoes 
lorward,  that  if  any  should  happen  upon  his  footsteps,  they  might  think  he  was 
ffone  the  contrarv  way ;  and  for  ftirther  security,  went  along  the  ridges  and 
high  grounds,  where  the  snow  was  melted,  that  his  track  might  be  olten  lost 
When  he  came  near  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Five  Nations,  he  hid  himself 
till  night,  and  then  entered  a  cabin,  while  everv  body  was  iiist  asleep  murdered 
the  whole  family,  and  carried  their  scalps  into  his  lurking-place.  Ine  next  day 
the  people  of  the  village  searched  for  the  murderer  in  vain.  The  following 
night  he  murdered  all  he  found  in  another  cabin.  The  inhabitants  next  day 
searched  likewise  in  vain  for  the  murderer:  but  the  third  night  a  watch  was 
kept  in  eveiy  house.  Piduxnt,  in  the  night,  bundled  up  the  scalps  he  had 
taken  the  two  former  nights,  to  carry,  as  the  proof  of  his  victory,  and  then 
stole  privately  from  house  to  house,  till  at  last  he  found  an  Indian  nodding, 
who  was  upon  the  watch  in  one  of  the  houses :  he  knocked  this  man  on  the 
head ;  but  as  this  alarmed  the  rest,  he  was  forced  immediately  to  fly.  He  was, 
however,  under  no  great  concern  from  the  pursuit,  being  more  swift  of  foot 
than  any  Indian  then  living.  He  let  his  pursuers  come  near  him  ftt>m  time 
to  time,  and  then  would  dart  fit>m  them.  This  he  did  with  design  to  tire  them 
out,  with  the  hopes  of  overtaking  him.  As  it  began  to  grow  dark,  he  hid  him- 
•eli;  and  his  pursuers  stopped  to  rest  They  not  being  ap^hensive  of  any 
danger  fix>m  a  single  man,  soon  fell  asleep ;  and  the  bold  Pitkani  observing 
this,  knocked  them  all  on  the  head,  and  carried  away  their  scalps  with  the 
rest  Such  stories  as  these,"  continues  CoLdin,  ''are  tokl  among  the  Indians, 
as  extraordinary  instances  of  the  courage  and  conduct  of  theu*  captains." 

Before  this,  as  we  apprehend,  though  related  afterwards  by  this  author, 
were  the  great  expeditions  of  the  Iroquois  a^[ain8t  the  Adirondaks.  The 
French  took  part  with  the  latter  fix>m  the  begmning,  and  when  CAompfam 
visited  the  country,  he  joined  a  party  of  them,  and  went  against  the  Iroquois^ 
and,  with  the  aid  of  hb  fire-arms,  overcame  them  in  a  battle  near  Lake  Cor- 
lar,  which  was  henceforth  called  Lake  Charaplain.  Two  hundred  Iroquois 
were  in  this  fight,  and  the  French  kept  themselves  concealed,  until  it  b^an, 
then  rushed  forward,  and  immediately  put  the  Iroquois  to  flight  This  was 
the  first  time  they  had  seen  the  efiects  of  guns.    Tnis  aflfair  vras  in  1611. 

Finally,  the  Iroquois,  having  grown  conscious  of  their  strength,  felt  con- 
fident that,  if  they  could  prevent  the  French  fit>m  aasistinff  them,  they  could 
withstand  them.  Therefore,  they  pretended  to  be  well  aflfected  towards 
their  religion,  and  requested  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  among  them. 
This  was  done  without  delay.  Their  real  object  was  soon  apparent;  for 
tliey  treated  the  Jesuit  missionaries  only  as  hostages,  and  this  vi^as  the  means 
of  making  them  stand  neutral  while  they  carried  on  their  war  with  the  Adi- 
rondaks and  Quatoghiee  or  Hurons,  whom  they  soon  after  defoated  ''in  a 
dreadful  battle  fought  vrithin  two  leagues  of  Quebeck." 

This  ejqieditioa  turned  out  so  much  to  theur  advantage,  "  the  Five  Nations 

*  The  autbor  of  tndian  Talti  has  copied  this  closely,  but  gives  no  credit  TtUa,  ii 
96,  dec. 
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gave  out,  diat  they  intended  next  winter  *  to  Tisit  the  governor  of  Canada 
these  visits  are  alMrays  made  with  much  show.  Under  this  pretence  they 
gathered  together  1000  or  1200  men.  Their  outscouts  met  with  Piskoarti  neai 
Nicolet  River,  and  still  pretending  a  friendly  visit  to  the  governor  of  Canada, 
as  their  only  design,  he  told  them,  that  the  Adirondacks  were  divided  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  hunted  on  the  north  side  of  St  Lawrence  River  at 
Wabmake,  three  leagues  above  Trois  Rivieres,  and  the  other  at  Nicolet.  As 
soon  as  they  had  sained  this  information,  they  killed  him,  and  returned 
with  his  head  to  the  army.  The  Five  Nations  divided  likewise  into  two 
bodies :  they  surprised  the  Adirondacks,  in  both  places,  and  in  both  cut  them 
in  pieces." 

This  account  is  more  circumstantial  than  that  given  by  Ckarkvolz^  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  would  have  been  without  any  value,  but  for  his  chronology. 
He  states  that,  by  their  previous  conduct,  the  Mohawks  had  reason  to  expect, 
that  all  the  neighboring  nations  would  join  to  oppose  them,  and  that  they 
sent  out  pardes  to  observe  what  was  passing  amone  them ;  that  one  of  these 
scouts  met  Pdskaret  alone,  but  dared  not  attack  him ;  being  persuaded  he 
would  kill  at  least  half  of  them,  as  he  bad  often  done  before.  They  there- 
fore accosted  him  as  a  friend,  while  some  came  up  behind  him,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart 

But  for  the  French,  the  Iroquois  had  now  been  con^>lete  masters  of 
all  the  northern  and  western  regions ;  and  some  have  observed,  that  had 
they  known  the  weakness  of  those  white  neighbors,  at  the  time  they  over- 
came the  Algonquins,  near  Quebec,  they  might  easily  have  cleared  the 
country  of  them  also. 

We  will  close  tnis  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  vbit  of  five  Iroquois 
chiefs  to  England.  The  English  in  America  had  supposed  that  if  they 
could  convince  the  Indian  nations  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  their 
mother  country,  they  should  be  able  to  detach  them  forever  firom  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French.  To  accomiplish  this  object,  these  chiefs  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  the  voyage.  They  visited  the  court  of  Queen  ^nne  in 
the  year  1710.  None  of  the  American  historians  seem  to  have  known  the 
names  of  these  chiefs,  or,  if  thev  did,  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  transmit 
them.  SmiUlf  in  his  history  of  New  York,  mentions  the  fact  of  their  havin^r 
visited  England,  and  gives  the  speech  which  thev  made  to  the  ^ueen,  and 
says  it  is  preserved  **  in  Oldndxoni*  perhaps  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  British 
Empire  in  Ahe&ica,!  as  nothing  of  the  kmd  is  found  in  his  histoiy  of  Eng- 
land, although  he  records  the  circumstance,  and  ill-naturedly  enough  too. 
We  think  he  would  hardly  have  done  even  this,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ridi- 
culing the  friends  of  the  queen.  The  following  is  all  that  he  says  of  them  :| 
**  Three  weeks  after  the  batde  of  Sarragossa  was  foufht  by  General  Stanhopej 
whose  victory  made  way  for  the  march  to  Madrid,  the  news  of  the  victory 
was  brought  to  the  queen  by  Colonel  Harrison^  the  15  September,  O.  S.,  at 
which  time  the  High-church  rabble  were  pelting  General  Stcmhop^i  proxy, 
and  knocking  down  his  friends  at  the  Westminster  election.  However,  for 
the  successes  in  Spain,  and  for  the  taking  of  Doway,  Bethune  and  Aire,  bv 
the  duke  of  Marlborot^h  in  Flanders,  there  was  a  thanksgiving-day  appointed 
which  the  queen  solemnized  in  St  James's  chapeL  To  have  gone  as  usual 
to  St  Paiirs,  and  there  to  have  had  Te  Deum  sung  on  that  occasion,  would 
have  shown  too  much  countenance  to  those  brave  and  victorious  English 
generals,  who  were  fighting  her  battles  abroad,  while  High-church  was  plot- 
ting, and  railing,  and  addressing  against  them  at  home.  The  canyiiur  of 
four  §  Indian  Casac^ues  about  in  the  queen's  coaches,  was  all  the  triumph  of 
the  Harleian  administration;  they  were  called  kings,  and  clothed,  by  the 

*  No  one  ean  tell  when  next  winter  was,  that  is,  what  year  it  was  in,  by  any  connecticm  in 
Colden^s  text }  he  is  so  exceedtngiy  loose  with  regard  to  dates ;  but,  according  to  CharUooix, 
U  wa5  in  1(546. 

t  The  first  edition  (which  I  possess)  was  printed  in  1708. 

{  Hist.  Enrland,  li.  452.    (Fol.  London,  1736.) 

$  He  smfivef  a  few  lines  onward,  in  his  usual  random  mode  of  expression,  supposing  it  al 
llie  same,  doubtless,  as  he  vat  only  constdering  Indianel  It  will  be  soen  that  five  was  tM  re& 
aumber.  ^^  ^ 
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play-house  taflor,  like  other  kinffi  of  the  theatre ;  they  were  conducted  tc 
aucuence  b^  Sir  ChaiieB  CoUard;  there  was  a  speech  made  for  them,  and 
Dothinff  omitted  to  do  honor  to  these  five  monarchs,  whose  presence  did  so 
much  honor  to  the  new  ministry ;  ifiiiich  the  latter  seemed  to  be  extremely 
fond  o^  and  defrayed  all  their  expenses  during  their  stay  here.  They  were 
the  captains  of  the  four  nations,  rFive  Nationsjj  in  league  with  the  English 
at  New  York  and  New  England,  and  came  in  person  to  treat  of  matters 
concerning  trade  with  the  lords  commissioners  of  plantations ;  as  also  of  an 
enterprise  against  the  French,  and  their  confederate  Indians  in  those  parts." 

Sir  Biehard  Steele  mentions  these  chieft  in  his  Tatler  of  May  V^  1710. 
and  Mdimm  makes  them  the  subject  of  a  number  of  the  Spectator  the 
next  year,  at  a  suggestion  of  Dean  Swift*  Neither  of  these  papers,  how- 
ever, contain  many  facts  reei>ecting  them.  In  the  former  it  is  mentioned 
that  one  of  them  was  taken  sickf  at  the  house  where  they  were  accommo- 
dated during  their  stav  in  London,  and  they  all  received  great  kindness  and 
attention  from  their  host,  which,  on  their  departure,  was  the  cause  of  their 
honoring  him  with  a  name  of  distinction ;  which  was  Cadaroque^  and  sig- 
nified *^  the  strongest  fort  in  their  counityJ*  In  speaking  of  their  residence, 
Mr.  Stede  says,  ^  They  were  placed  in  a  handsome  apartment  at  an  uphol- 
ster's  in  Kinff-street,  Covent-garden.**  There  were  fine  portraits  of  each  of 
them  painted  at  the  time,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Bntish  Museum.  | 

The  best  and  most  methodical  account  of  these  chiefs  v^as  published  in 
the  great  annual  history  by  Mr.  Bayer  A  and  from  which  we  extract  as  follows : 
«"  On  the  19  April  Te  Yee  JSTeen  Ho  Ga  Provoy  and  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua  Prah 
Ton,  of  theMaquas;  Elow  Oh  Koam,  and  Oh  Me  Yeath  Ton  JVb  firoto^l  of 
the  river  sachem,ir  and  the  Granajoh-hore  sachem,**  four  kings,  or  chie&  of  the 
Six  Nations  ff  in  the  West  Indies,  H  which  lie  between  New  England,  and 
New  France,  or  Canada :  who  lately  came  over  with  the  West  Cidia  fleet, 
and  were  cloathed  and  entertained  at  the  queen's  expense,  had  a  public 
audience  of  her  majesty  at  the  palace  of  St  Jcanes,  being  conducted  thither 
in  two  of  her  majesty's  coaches,  by  Sir  Charles  Cotterd,  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Shrewshvry,  lord  chamberlain.  Tliey 
made  a  speech  by  their  intrepreter,  which  Major  Pidgeon,  who  was  one  of 
the  officers  that  came  with  Uiem,  read  in  English  to  her  majesty,  being  as 
follows : — 

^  Great  Queen — ^We  have  undertaken  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  which 
none  of  our  predecessors  §§  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  underti&e.  The 
motive  that  induced  us  was,  that  we  might  see  our  great  queen,  and  relate 
to  her  those  things  we  thought  absolutely  necessarv,  for  the  good  of  her,  and 
us,  her  allies,  on  the  other  side  the  great  water.    We  doubt  not  but  our  great 

*  ''  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  oo  that  subject.  I  believe  he  I  Addison}  hi*  spent  it 
all  in  one  paper,  and  all  tbe  tinder  hints  there  are  mine  too."  Swiji**  Letter  to  mrt.  Jotmmm, 
lated  London,  28  April,  1711. 

t  TLis  was  probaoly  the  one  that  died,  of  whom  Kaimt  in  bis  traveb  m  America,  L  210, 
makes  mention  j  though  I  do  not  find  a  record  of  it  in  any  periodical  of  that  day. 

i  Notes  to  the  Spectator,  ed.  in  8  vols.  8vo.    London,  1789. 

\  "  The  Annals  of  Queen  Atm^s  Rci^n,  Year  the  IX.  for  1710,"  189^191.  This  is  a 
work  contain inr  a  most  valuable  fund  of  mformation,  and  is,  with  its  continuation,  a  lastiitf 
HMMiumeot  to  lis  learned  publisher  j  his  being  dragged  into  the  Duneiad  in  one  of  Pope's 
freaks  notwithstanding. 

y  We  have  these  names  in  tbe  Tatler,  spelt  Tee  Yee  Neen  Ho  Ga  Row,  8a  Ga  Yeath  Rua 
Geth  Ton,  E  Tow  Oh  Koam,  and  Ho  Nee  Yeih  Taw  No  Row, 

IT  It  is  ditflcult  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  River  Indians  from  many  of  our  authors.  la 
the  Appendix  to  Jefferson's  Notes,  908,  they  are  called  River  Indians,  or  Mohickandan, 
**  who  had  their  dwellings  between  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  river,  from  iba 
Kittatinny  ridge  down  to  the  Raritoa."  Tbe  **  Mohiccont "  were  another  tribe  about  the 
islands  and  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

**  Probably  the  chief  of  Canaiohara. 

ft  Qttery.  If,  according  to  Coiden  and  others,  the  Tnscaroras  did  not  join  tbe  Iroqooii 
until  1712,  and  until  that  time  these  were  called  tbe  Five  Nations,  how  comes  it  that  tbey  waia 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Six  Nations  in  1710  f 

U  No  one  can  be  misled  by  this  error,  any  more  than  an  Engl'ishman  would  be  by  htaag 
tcid  that  London  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountams. 

f  J  None  of  the  Six  Nations,  most  l>e  onderstood. 
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queen  has  been  acquainted  with  our  long  and  tedious  war,  in  conjunction 
with  her  children,  against  her  enemies  the  French :  and  that  we  have  been 
as  a  strong  wall  for  their  security,  even  to  the  loss  of  our  best  men.  The 
truth  of  which  our  brother  ^yider^  Colonel  [Peter]  Sckuyler^  and  Jinada^wT' 
iauxy  Colonel  NichoUotiy  can  testify ;  they  harmg  all  our  proposals  in  wriung. 
We  were  mightily  rejoiced  when  we  beard  by  AnadagcajauXy  that  our  great 
queen  had  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  reduce  Canada ;  from  whose  mouth 
we  readily  embraced  our  great  queen's  instructions :  and  in  token  of  our 
fHendship,  we  hung  up  the  kettle,  and  took  up  the  hatchet ;  and  with  one 
consent  joined  our  brother  ^wder^  and  Anadagmjaux^  in  making  prepara- 
tions on  this  side  the  lake,  by  building  forts,  store-houses,  canoes  and  bat- 
teaux;  whilst  .^ufu&via.  Colonel  Fdehf  at  the  same  time,  raised  an  army  at 
Boston,  of  which  we  were  informed  by  our  ambasradors,  whom  we  sent 
thither  for  that  purpose.  We  waited  long  in  expectation  of  the  fleet  from 
England,  to  join  Anadumoy  to  go  against  Quebec  by  sea,  whilst  Anadagar- 
jauXf  Qwdeff  and  we,  went  to  Port  Royal  b^  land ;  but  at  last  we  virere  told, 
that  our  great  queen,  by  some  important  affiur,  was  prevented  in  her  design 
for  that  season.  This  made  us  extreme  sorrowiul,  lest  the  French,  who 
hitherto  had  dreaded  us,  should  now  think  us  unable  to  noake  war  against 
them.  The  reduction  of  Canada  is  of  such  weight,  that  after  the  effecting 
thereof  we  should  have  free  hunting,  and  a  great  trade  with  our  great 
queen's  children ;  and  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  do 
here,  in  the  name  of  all,  present  our  great  queen  with  the  belts  of  wampum. 
We  need  not  urge  to  our  great  queen,  more  than  the  necessity  we  really  labor 
under  obliges  us,  that  in  case  our  great  queen  should  not  be  mindful  of  us, 
we  must,  with  our  families,  forsake  our  country,  and  seek  other  habitations, 
or  stand  neuter;  either  of  which  will  be  much  against  our  inclinations. 
Since  we  have  been  in  alliance  with  our  great  queen's  children,  we  have  had 
sooie  knowledge  of  the  Savior  of  the  world ;  and  have  often  been  impor- 
toned  by  the  French,  both  bj  the  insinuations  of  their  priests,  and  by 
presents,  to  come  over  to  their  mterest,  but  have  always  esteemed  them  men 
of  fidsehood ;  but  if  our  great  queen  will  be  pleased  to  send  over  some 
persons  to  instruct  us,  they  shall  find  a  most  hearty  welcome.  We  now 
closer  with  hopes  of  our  great  queen's  &vor,  and  leave  it  to  her  most  gracious 
consideration.^ 

We  cannot  but  respond  amtn  to  Mr.  OtdnwxotCa  opinion  of  this  speech, 
namely,  that  it  was  made /or  instead  of  ly  the  chiefs ;  still  we  thought  it 
proper  to  print  it,  and  that  oy  so  doing  we  should  give  satisfaction  to  more 
than  by  withholding  it  Our  account  next  proceeds :  *^  On  Friday,  the  21 
April,  the  four  Indiui  princes  went  to  see  Dr.  Flam^eeuTs  house,  and  mathe- 
mati<»l  instruments,  m  Greenwich  Park ;  after  which  they  were  noMy 
treated  by  some  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  in  one  of  her 
majesty's  yachts.  They  staid  about  a  fbrmight  longer  in  London,  where  they 
were  entertained  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  particularly  by  the  duke 
of  Ornumd,  who  regaled  them  likevrise  with  a  review  *  of  the  four  troops  of 
life-guards ;  and  having  seen  all  the  curiosities  in  and  about  this  metropolis, 
they  went  down  to  Portsmouth,  through  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Dragon,  one  of  her  majestv's  ships.  Captain  MarUn, 
commodore,  together  with  Colonel  Franeit  jAduMon^  conunander-in-chief 
of  the  fbrces  dengned  for  an  expedition  in  America.  On  the  8  May, 
the  Dragon  and  Falmouth  sailed  from  Spithead,  having  under  convoy  about 
18  sail,  consisting  of  merchantmen,  a  bomb-ship  and  tender,  and  several 
transports,  with  British  officers,  a  regiment  of  marines,  provisions  and  stores 
of  war ;  and  on  die  15  July  arrived  at  Boston  in  New  England." 

Little  is  to  be  gathered  from  SmUiCa  history  of  New  York  relative  to 
those  sachems,  m  gives  a  speech  which  they  made  to  the  queen,  but 
it  is  a  meagre  abrid^ent  of  less  than  half  of  the   one  above,  and  the 


*  And  the  ehiefii  mmde  a  ipeecb  m  return,  but  our  author  makes  this  note  upon  it- 
'*  N.  B.  The  apeeeh  which  was  said  to  have  been  made  by  them,  on  that  occasion,  to  Ok 
duke  of  Ormoma,  b  spurious. ' 
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rest  is  omitted  entirely.  <*The  arrival  of  the  fiye  sachems  in  England 
made  a  great  bruit  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  mob  followed 
wiierever  they  went,  and  small  cuts  of  them  were  sold  among  the  people."  * 

The  main  object  of  their  visit  to  England  was  not,  nor,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  could  it  be  effected.  I  mean  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
them.  Even  these  very  sachems,  who,  according  to  the  stories  of  that  day, 
requested  to  have  missionaries  settled  with  theni,  were  among  the  first  to 
neglect  them  when  settled  among  them.f  *^  It  might  have  been  imagined,'* 
says  the  author  just  cited,  **  the  sachems,  those  petty  kings,  who  were  in 
England  in  the  late  Queen's  time,  should  have  been  so  strongly  afiected  with 
seeing  the  grandeur,  pleasure,  and  plenty  of  this  nation,  that  when  they  came 
to  tlieir  own  countries,  thev  would  have  tried  to  reduce  their  people  to  a 
polite  life ;  would  have  employed  their  whole  power  to  expel  that  rude  bar- 
barism, and  introduce  arts,  manners,  and  religion :  but  the  contrary  happen- 
ed ;  the^  sunk  themselves  into  their  old  bmtal  life,  and  though  they  had 
seen  tins  great  city,  [London,]  when  they  came  to  their  own  woods,  they 
were  all  savages  again.** 

There  cannot  1m  a  wider  difference  than  the  two  nations,  English  and 
French,  make  in  their  accounts  of  the  original  condition,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Iroquois.  While  the  writers  of  the  former  described  them  as 
the  most  barbarous,  cruel,  and  bloody,  those  of  the  latter  portray  them  in 
enviable  colors.  This  difference  seems  to  have  entirely  arisen  from  the 
different  relation  of  the  two  nations  to  them.  That  they  were  cruel  and 
barbarous  to  their  enemies  is  agreed  by  both,  and  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  the  English  were  generally  their  enemies,  imtil  the  reduction  of  Canada, 
in  176a 


CHAPTER  n. 

Tam  A  VT,  AfatMUi  aneUiU  Ddatoar^—HU  ikutory-^uiKiLLiiius — Fmcort  the  Mormi- 
am  Brethren — His  receptum  of  Count  Zinxendorf-^HU  death — Cah  aisatkgo— Km(« 
Philadelphia^  His  speech  to  the  Delawares—^Jhucdotes  of  him — Glikuikar — His 
speech  to  Half-king — His  attachment  to  the  Christiem  Indians — Meets  with  miueh 
trouble  from  Captain  Pipe^ConduU  of  HaJf-king^Of  Pipe—GUkhikan  perishes 
m  the  massacre  at  Gnadenhuetten — rAKAHKR — His  history — Nktawatwees — 
Boc&mes  a  Christian — His  tpt^  to  Pakanke — His  death — Paxrous — ^Tadbuskusd 
— His  history  and  death — WHrrx-xrxs — His  transactions  with  the  missionaries — 
Smmn AUDo— His  celebrated  speech — Curious  anecdote  of  him — His  death. 

Tamant  was  a  name  much  in  print,  fifty  years  since,  but  of  what  nation 
or  country,  or  whether  applied  to  an  imaginaiy  or  real  personage,  by  any  ac- 
count accompanying  It,  no  one  could  determine.  The  truth  respecting  thin 
has  at  length  come  to  light 

He  was  a  Delaware  cnie^  of  similar  renown  to  the  Bashtba  of  Kennebeck, 
and  MmepoMhand  of  Maamchusetts ;  and  we  infer  fix>m  Oabrid  Thomas^ 
ihat  possibly  he  might  have  been  alive  as  bte  as  1680  or  1690.  He  wrote 
the  name  Temerw. 

Mr.  HeekewdJar^  in  his  Historical  Account  op  the  Indiak  Natioics,  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  thb  chief  and  Tadeudcund,  He  spells  the  name  Tamaned, 
The  difficulty  of  gaining  information  of  deceased  individuals  among  the 
Indians  is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  then*  history.  Mr.  Hedfce- 
welder  saj^rs,  **•  No  white  man  who  regards  theur  feelings,  will  introduce  such 
subjects  in  conversation  with  them.**    This  reluctance  to  speak  of  the  de- 

•  Hist.  New  York,  Itt.  ed.  4to.  Loodoo,  1757.  Beaotifbl  fall-length  portraits  of  foar  of 
thete  chiefiv  were  done  m  mezxotinio  at  the  time  they  were  in  En^aod,  bat  they  were  long 
since  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  possess  the  best  set  of  them  which  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
are  usually  found  in  black  frames,  and  are  about  SO  inches  in  heig:ht  by  It  in  bre«dih.  The 
portrait  of  the  one  that  died  was  not  probably  taken,  which  accounts  for  our  having  but  four. 

t  Humph rry's  Historical  Account  Soc.  for  Prc^.  Gospel,  309, 310. 

t  "  Who  resided  there  [in  Pennsylvania]  about  loyewn/'  and  who  published  ^  AnHistone 
el  and  Qeographicod  Account  of  Pa,  and  W.  JcretijP  12mo.  London,  1698. 
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parted  be  attributes  to^^tbe  misfortunes  wbicb  bave  befullen  someof  tbe 
roost  beloved  and  esteemed  personages  among  them,  since  the  Europeans 
came  among  them."  It  is  believed,  however,  that  it  had  a  more  remote  on- 
gin.  Tbe  same  author  continues,  **  All  we  know  of  Tanuned  is,  that  he  was 
an  ancient  Delaware  chie(  who  never  had  his  equal."  * 

It  is  said  that  when,  about  1776,  Colonel  Gtorgt  Morgan^  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  visited  the  western  Indians  by  direction  of  congress,  the  Delawares  con- 
(erred  on  him  the  name  of  Tcancmy^  **  in  honor  and  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  chief,  and  as  the  greatest  man  of  respect  which  they  could  show  to 
that  gentleman,  who  they  said  had  the  same  address,  affitbility  and  meekness 
as  their  honored  chiefl^t 

^  The  fame  of  this  great  man  extended  even  among  the  whites,  who  fabri- 
cated numerous  legends  respecting  him,  which  I  never  heard,  however, 
from  the  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  therefore  believe  to  be  fabulous.  In  the 
revolutionary  war,  his  enthusiastic  admirers  dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was 
established  under  the  name  of  St  TammamL  the  patron  saint  of  America. 
His  name  was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his  festival  celebrated  on  the 
first  day  of  May  in  every  year.  On  that  day  a  numerous  society  of  his  vota- 
ries walked  together  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  their 
hats  decorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and  proceeded  to  a  handsome  rural  place 
iut  of  town,  which  they  called  the  ungioam;  where,  after  a  lanjg  Uuk  or 
ludian  speech  had  been  delivered,  and  the  calumet  of  peace  and  mendship 
had  been  duly  smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivity  and  mirth.  Alter  din- 
ner, Indian  dances  were  performed  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  wigwam,  the 
calumet  was  acain  smoked,  and  the  company  separated." 

It  was  not  tiU  some  years  after  the  peace  that  these  yearly  doings  were 
broken  up,  which  would  doubtless  have  lasted  longer  but  for  the  misfortune 
3f  the  owner  of  the  ground  where  they  were  held  Since  that  time  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  perhaps  other  places,  have  had  their  Tamcmy  socie- 
ties, Tamamf  halls,  &c.  &c.  In  their  meetings  these  societies  make  but 
an  odd  figure  in  imitating  the  Indian  manner  of  doing  business,  as  well  as  in 
Hppropriating  their  names  upon  one  another. 

Among  the  multimde  of  poems  and  odes  to  Tamcmy^  the  foUowinff  is 
selected  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  acts  said  to  have  been  achieved  by 
him: — 

"  Immortal  Tamamff  of  Indian  race, 

Great  in  the  field  wad  foremost  in  the  chase ! 

No  puny  saint  was  be,  with  fasting  pcde ; 

He  climbed  the  mountain,  and  he  swept  the  vale, 

Rushed  through  the  torrent  with  unequalled  might ; 

Your  ancient  saints  would  tremble  at  the  sight ; 

Caufffat  the  swift  boar  and  swifter  deer  with  ease, 

And  worked  a  thousand  miracles  like  these. 

To  public  views  be  added  private  ends. 

And  loved  his  country  most,  and  next  nis  friends ; 

With  courage  long  he  strove  to  ward  the  blow ; 

((J^rajge  we  all  respect  ev'n  in  a  foe ;) 

And  when  each  efibrt  be  in  vain  bad  tried, 

Kindled  the  flame  in  which  he  bravely  died ! 

To  Tamany  let  the  full  horn  go  rouna  \ 

His  fame  let  every  honest  tongue  resound  } 

With  him  let  ^yery  geu'rous  patriot  vie, 

To  live  in  freedom  or  with  honor  die."t 

We  are  next  to  speak  of  a  chie^  concerning  whom  much  inquiry  has  been  < 
made  fix>m  several  considerationa    We  mean 

ShikeUimus,  the  fether  of  the  celebrated  Logan.    He  was  a  Cavuga  sachem, 
•lud  styled  by  Mr.  Loskidy^  *' first  magistrate  and  head  chief  of  all  the  Iroquois  • 
Indians  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  as  far  as  Onondago. 

He  is  the  same  often  mentioned  by  Co/<ien,|  under  the  names  ShuAealamy, . 
SkteaUmy^  and  ^Sdck  Calamy^  and  occupies  a  place  next  the  &mous  Canassa- 

*  Some  will  doubtless  Imagine  that  this  was  knowing  a  irood  deal. 

t  Ueckewelder.  ut  tupra,         X  Carey* »  Museum,  v.  104.  ^  Hitt,  Missiont,  B.  119. 

II  /lur.  f^  iVii(uMs,  iL  57, 69,  7tf,  77, 85. 
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Ugo.  His  residence  was  at  Conestoga  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  present  at  a 
great  council  held  in  Piiiladelpbia  in  1742,  with  91  otiier  chiefs,  counsellors 
and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  consult  about  the  encroachments  of  some 
6f  the  Delawares  upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Cana$$at^,  That  he  was  a  man  of  much  consequence 
amonff  the  Five  Nations  willappear  from  the  fact,  that  Canaisaiego  repeated  a 
speech  of  his  to  Governor  Thomaaj  when  the  assault  upon  niUiam  9fM 
was  inquired  into,  ^  whereby  his  [the  said  H'tbh's]  jaw-bone  was  broke,  and 
his  life  greativ  endangered  by  an  unknown  Indian."  This  took  place  upon 
tlie  disputed  lands  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  *^  Canassaiego  re|>eatiDg  tlie 
message  delivered  to  the  Six  Nations  by  Skickcalamy^  in  the  year  1740,  with  a 
string  of  wampum,  said  in  answer :  ^  The  Six  Nations  had  made  diligent 
inquuy  into  the  afiair,  and  had  found  out  the  Indian  who  had  committed  the 
tact ;  he  lived  near  Asopus,  [iEsopuSfJ  and  had  been  examined  and  severely 
reproved ;  and  they  hoped,  as  niUusm  Hebb  was  recovered,  the  governor 
would  not  expect  any  further  punishment,  and  therefore  they  returned  the 
strinff  of  wampum  received  from  their  brethren,  by  the  hand  of  Skidccalam^, 
in  token  that  they  had  fuUv  complied  with  their  request'  " 

When  Count  Zinztndorff  founder  of  the  sect  called  Moravians,  visited  this 
country,  in  1742,  he  had  an  interview  witli  this  chief  at  Shamokin.  Conrad 
fVeiatr  was  present,  and  Skikellimus  inquired  ^ith  great  anxiety  the  cause  of 
tlie  count's  visiL  H'eiser  told  him  **  that  be  was  a  messenger  of  the  living 
God,  sent  to  preach  grace  and  mercy ;"  to  which  he  answered,  ^he  was  glad 
that  such  a  messenger  came  to  instruct  his  nation." 

While  in  the  exercise  of  his  pious  labors,  Zinzendbr/*  very  narrowly  escaped 
assassination ;  and,  to  illustrate  the  force  of  superstition  upon  untutored  minds, 
it  will  be  proper  to  relate  the  circumstance.  Having  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  W^yotnmg,  the  Indians  could  not  believe  that  he  had  come  solely  lor 
their  benefit,  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  real  object  was  the  qc- 
(|uisition  of  land ;  and  they  therefore  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.  On  a  cool 
evening  in  September,  as  be  sat  alone  in  his  tent,  upon  a  bundle  of  weeds, 
which  was  his  bed,  the  appointed  assassins  approached  his  frail  mansion. 
He  had  a  small  fire,  and  was  writing  at  the  time ;  and  nothing  prevented  tlie 
easy  execution  of  their  conmfiission.  A  blanket,  suspended  by  the  comers, 
fbniied  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  as  the  Indians  drew  tliis  a  little  aside,  they 
beheld  a  large  rattlesnake  which  the  fire  had  driven  from  his  covert,  laying 
near  the  venerable  man,  but  was  not  seen  by  him ;  being  too  deeply  engaged 
in  his  subject  to  notice  him  or  tlie  more  dangerous  Lidians.  The  rame- 
snoke  l>eing  an  animal  they  feared  and  respected  as  a  kind  of  Manito,  and 
seeing  it  in  company  with  the  stranger,  they  doubted  not  of  his  divine  origin 
also,  and  at  once  shrunk  fit>m  their  object,  and  returned  to  report  what  they 
had  seen  to  their  brethren  in  their  village.*  He  was  now  received  by  the 
Shawaiiese,  and  a  mission  was  begun  among  them. 

Shikellimus  was  a  great  friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  his  death  was  n 
severe  loss  to  them.  He  died  at  his  own  residence  in  Shamokin,  in  1749. 
We  have  already  named  the  chief  proper  to  be  proceeded  with,  on  finishing 
our  account  of  SkikeUimuB. 

CANASSATEGO,achief  of  theSix  Nations,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Onondago. 
In  1742,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  Delawares  and  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  The 
English  claimed  it  by  right  of  prior  purchase,  and  the  Delawares  persisted  in 
their  claim,  and  threatened  to  use  force  unless  it  should  be  ^iven  up  by  the 
whites.  This  tribe  of  the  Delawares  were  subject  to  the  Six  Nations,  and 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  deputies  to  them  to  notify  tliem  of  the 
trouble,  that  they  might  interfere  and  prevent  war.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Canassatego  appeared  in  Philadelphia  with  230  warriors.  He  observed 
to  the  governor,  ^  that  they  saw  the  Delawares  had  been  an  unruly  people, 
and  were  altogether  in  the  wrong ;  that  they  had  concluded  to  remove  them, 
and  oblige  them  to  go  over  the  river  Delaware,  and  quit,  all  claim  to  any 
lands  on  this  side  for  the  future,  since  they  had  received  pay  for  them,  and 

•  Chapman's  Hist.  Wyoming,  20  to  tL 
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it  iB  gone  through  their  guts  long  ago.  They  deserved,  he  said,  to  be  fallen 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  shaken  severely,  till  they  recovered  their  sensesi 
and  became  sober ;  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a  deed  signed  by  nine 
of  their  ancestors,  above  My  years  ago,  for  this  very  land,  and  a  release 
signed  not  many  years  since,  by  some  of  themselves,  and  chiefs  yet  living, 
(and  then  present,^  to  the  number  of  15  and  upwards ;  but  how  came  you 
(addressing  himself  to  the  Delawares  present)  to  take  upon  you  to  sell  land 
at  all  ?  We  conquered  you ;  we  made  women  of  you ;  you  know  vou  are 
women ;  and  can  no  more  sell  land  than  women ;  nor  is  it  fit  you  should  have 
the  power  of  selling  lands,  since  you  would  abuse  it  This  land  you  claim 
in  ^one  through  your  ^ts ;  you  have  been  furnished  with  clothes,  meat  and 
(irmk,  by  the  goods  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you  want  it  a^n,  like  children 
as  you  are.  But  what  makes  vou  sell  lands  in  the  dark  ?  Did  you  ever  tell 
us  that  you  had  sold  this  land  f  Did  we  ever  receive  any  part,  even  the  value 
of  a  pipe  shank,  from  you  for  it?  You  have  told  us  a  blind  story,  that  you 
sent  a  messenger  to  us,  to  inform  us  of  the  sale ;  but  he  never  came  amongst 
us,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  any  thing  about  it  This  is  acting  in  the  dark,  and 
very  difierent  from  the  conduct  our  Six  Nations  observe  in  the  sales  of  land. 
On  such  occasions  they  give  public  notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  their 
united  nations,  and  give  them  all  a  share  of  the  presents  they  receive  for 
their  lands. 

**  This  b  the  behavior  of  the  wise  united  nations.  But  we  find  ^ou  are 
none  of  our  blood ;  you  act  a  dishonest  part,  not  only  m  this,  but  m  other 
matters ;  your  ears  are  ever  open  to  slanderous  reports  about  your  brethren. 
For  all  these  reasons,  we  charge  you  to  remove  inskmUy ;  we  donH  give  you  liberhj 
to  think  about  it.  You  are  women."  They  dared  not  disobey  Uds  command, 
and  soon  afler  removed,  some  to  Wyoming  and  Shamokin,  and  some  to  the 
Ohio.* 

When  Canassatego  was  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  holding  a 
talk  f  about  their  afiairs  with  the  governor,  he  was  informed  that  the  Eugush 
had  beaten  the  French  in  some  important  battle.  '<  WeU,"  said  he,  ^  if  that 
be  the  case,  you  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  rum  from  them,  and  can 
afford  to  give  us  some,  that  we  mav  rejoice  with  you."  Accordingly,  a  glass 
was  served  round  to  each,  which  the^  called  a  Ffench  glass.  | 

Dr.  Dranklin  tells  us  a  very  interestmg  story  of  Canassatego,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  the  old  chief  tell  another.  In  speaking  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  the  doctor  says,  ^  The  same  hospitality,  esteemed  among 
them  as  a  principal  virtue,  is  practised  by  private  persons ;  of  which  Conrad 
Weistr^  our  interpreter,  ^ave  me  the  following  instances.  He  had  been  natu- 
ralized amonff  tne  Six  Nations,  and  spoke  well  the  Mohawk  language.  In 
going  through  the  Indian  country,  to  carry  a  mes^e  from  our  governor  to 
me  council  at  Onondago,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  CanasscSegpf  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  spread  furs  for  him  to  sit  on,  placed  before 
him  some  boiled  beans,  and  venison,  and  mixed  some  rum  and  water  for  his 
drink.  When  he  was  well  refi^shed,  and  had  lit  his  pipe,  Canassate^  began 
to  converse  with  him ;  asked  how  he  had  fared  the  many  years  smee  they 
bad  seen  each  other;  whence  he  then  came ;  what  occasioned  the  journey, 
&c.  Conrad  answered  all  his  questions ;  and  when  the  discourse  began  to 
fla^,  the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  said, '  Conradf  you  have  lived  long  amon^  the 
white  people,  and  know  something  of  their  customs :  I  have  been  sometimes 
at  Albany,  and  have  observed,  that  once  in  seven  days  the^  shut  up  their 
shops,  and  assemble  in  the  great  house ;  tell  me  what  that  is  for ;  what  do 
tliey  do  there?'  *They  meet  there,'  says  Conradj  'to  hear  and  learn  good 
things.'  *  I  do  not  doubt,'  says  the  Indian,  'that  they  te)l  you  so;  they  have 
Cold  me  the  same ;  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  and  I  will  tell  you 
m3r  reasons.  I  went  lately  to  Albany,  to  sell  my  skins,  and  buy  blankets, 
knives,  powder,  rum,  &c    You  know  1  used  generally  to  deal  with  Hans 


•  Colden  and  GordariM  Histories, 
t  'fhe  miiiules  of  ibe  cooferance  la 
^  CoU,  Mast.  Hut.  8oc.  vii.  vol. 
t  CoUUn^t  HisU  Five  Nations,  ii.  US. 


t  llie  miiiules  of  Ibe  coofereBce  talien  at  the  lime  by  WUhmm  Mtirtkt,  oecupiee  90  pafes  ii 
Ibe  CoU,  Mass.  Hist.  8oe.  vii.  vol. 
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Htmaon;  but  I  was  a  little  inclhied  this  time  to  try  some  other  nierchanta 
However,  I  called  first  upon  Hans^  and  asked  him  what  he  would  give  for 
beaver.  He  said  he  could  not  give  more  than  four  shillings  a  pound ;  but 
iays  he,  I  cannot  talk  on  business  now ;  this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  to^ethet 
to  learn  good  things,  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.  So  I  thouglit  to  myself, 
■Ince  I  cannot  do  any  business  to-day,  I  may  as  well  go  to  the  meeting  too, 
and  I  went  with  him.  There  stood  uu  a  man  in  black,  and  began  to  talk 
to  the  people  very  angrily ;  I  did  not  unaerstand  what  he  said,  but  )>erceiving 
that  he  looked  much  at  me,  and  at  Hanaon,  I  imagined  that  he  wu8  angry  at 
seeing  me  there ;  so  I  went  out,  sat  down  near  the  house^  sttuck  fire,  bud  lit 
my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meeting  should  break  up.  I  thouglit  too  that  Uie 
man  had  mentioned  something  of  beaver,  and  suspected  it  might  be  tlie  sub- 
ject of  their  meeting.  So  when  they  came  out,  I  accosted  my  merchant 
'Well,  Hans,*  says  I,  'I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  gii-e  more  than  4t.  a 
pound.'  *  No,'  says  he,  *  I  cannot  give  so  much,  I  cannot  give  more  than  three 
ahillings  and  sixpence.'  I  then  spoke  to  several  other  dealers,  but  they  all  sung 
the  same  song, — three  and  sixpence,  three  and  sixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  my  suspicion  was  right ;  and  that  whatever  they  pretended  of  meet- 
in|^  to  learn  good  things,  the  purpose  was  to  consult  how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the 
pnce  of  beaver.  Consider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you  must  be  of  my  opinion. 
If  they  met  so  often  to  learn  good  things,  they  would  certainly  have  learned 
some  before  this  time.  But  they  are  stul  ignorant  You  know  our  practice. 
If  a  white  man,  in  travelling  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our  cabins, 
we  all  treat  him  as  I  do  you ;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet;  we  warm  him  if  he  is 
cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drmk,  that  he  may  allay  his  thirst  and  hunger ; 
and  we  spread  soft  furs  for  him  to  rest  and  sleep  on ;  we  demand  nothing  in 
return,  but  if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  house  at  Albany,  and  ask  for  victuals  and 
drink,  they  say,  Get  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You  see  the)r  have  not  ^et  learned 
those  little  good  things  that  we  need  no  meetings  to  be  instructed  m,  because 
our  mothers  taught  them  to  us  when  we  were  children ;  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  their  meetings  should  be,  as  they  say,  for  any  such  purpose,  or  have 
any  such  effect:  they  are  only  to  contrive  Uie  cheating  of  Indians  in  Uie  price 
of  beaver.'"* 

llie  missionary  Frederic  Post,  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  Indians 
on  the  Ohio,  in  1758,  mentions  a  son  of  CanassaUgo,  whom  he  calls  Ham 
Jacob. 

We  are  not  to  look  mto  the  history  of  PennsjrW&nia  for  a  succession  of 
Indian  wars,  although  there  have  been  some  homd  murders  and  enormities 
committed  among  the  whites  and  Indians.  For  about  70  years,  their  historic 
page  is  very  clear  of  such  records,  namely,  fix>m  1682,  the  arrival  of  William 
Penn,  until  the  French  war  of  1755. 

And  we  will  here  record  the  TOOceedings  of  ffilHam  Penn,  on  his  taking 
possession  of  his  lands  upon  the  Delaware,  so  far  as  they  are  coimected  with 
our  Indian  history. 

Humanity  being  a  prominent  featiuie  in  every  Quaker  who  lives  up  to  his 
profession,  we  are  to  expect  a  display  of  it  in  that  of  Penn ;  and  happily  we 
do  not  find  ourselves  disappointed.  The  force  of  his  example  was  such,  that, 
for  many  years,  his  followers  practised  the  art  of  peacemaking ;  and  hence  no 
wars  occurred,  as  we  have  already  observed :  but  as  the  enlightened  mind 
of  Penn  carried  his  acts  more  than  one  hunored  and  fifty  years  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  acting  without  the  true  principle  which  governed 
him,  soon  forgot  its  importance,  and  pursued  a  difierent  course,  which  brought 
the  evils  of  war  and  dissolution. 

WiUiam  Penn  had  confirmed  to  him  the  country  since  bearing  his  name, 
by  a  royal  charter,  and  having  sent  over  a  small  colony  to  take  possession 
of  it  in  1681,  followed  himself  the  next  year.  His  first  care  on  his  arrival  was 
to  establish  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  Indians.  This  he  effected  by  tlie 
greatest  possible  care  in  rendenng  them  strict  justice  and  great  kindnesfi^  and 
above  all  by  purchasing  the  country  of  them,  and  paying  them  to  their  eoii- 

•  The  editors  of  the  valuable  Encyclopedia  Perthensis  have  tbouglu  this  aucciloie  wm'U)  e 
plaee  io  that  work,  (i.  65S.) 
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tent  ibr  it  Ptnn  landed  at  what  b  now  Newcastle,  24  October,  and  soon  began 
to  exchange  goods  for  lands  with  the  Indians.  By  this  intercourse  he  learned 
their  language,*  and  thus  qualified  himself  to  render  them  justice  in  all  cases. 

The  firat  formed  treaty  entered  into  between  Penn  and  the  Indians  was 
made  in  Dec  1682,  and  took  place  almost  two  miles  above  what  is  now 
Chestnut  Street,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  present  toMmship 
of  Kensington,  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  an  elm-tree,  aged  at  that 
time  155  years,  as  since  ascertained*!  A  small  cubical  marble  monument 
new  marks  the  spot,  which,  with  the  adjacent  neighborhood,  in  the  days  of 
Pemt,  was  called  Skakamaxoiu  A  street  perpetuates  this  name,  not  far  dis- 
tant, which  runs  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  river.  The  little  monument  of  which 
we  have  made  mention,  was  almost  invisible  firom  piles  of  rubbish,  when 
visited  by  the  writer  in  April,  18344 

In  reference  to  Ponn's  Treaty,  so  often  the  subject  of  prose  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, VoUairt  has  in  his  peculiar  vein  observed,  that  it  was  the  only  one 
ooade  without  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  which  had  not  been  brokeiL§ 

An  admirable  painting  of  this  treaty,  by  Sir  Beryamin  IVtdy  has  often  been 
sketched  upon  copper,  and  impresdons  circulated  in  various  works ;  there  is, 
however,  in  all  of  them,  a  veiy  glaring  want  of  taste  or  judgment,  arising 
probably  from  a  ialse  notion  of  the  painter,  which  is  the  appearance  of 
nandsoine  houses  in  the  baek-ffroimd.  There  b  one  of  the  best  sketches  of 
an  Indian  treaty  painted  upon  the  sign  of  an  inn  in  Beach  Street,  near  the  old 
treaty  ground,  which  I  have  seen. 

It  b  no  wonder  the  Indians  remembered  Ptnn  so  long,  and  so  affection- 
ately, for  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  perform  the  engagements  of  others, 
who  purposely  set  out  upon  wronging  them.  In  a  speech  which  a  chief  of 
the  Six  Nations  made  at  a  conference,  at  Lancaster,  in  June,  1744,  he  gives 
the  following  narrative  of  one  ofPenxCa  generous  acts  in  these  words: — 

*^  When  our  brother  Ona$j  a  great  wmle  ago,  came  to  Albany  to  buy  the 
Susquehannah  lands  of  us,  our  lather  the  ffovemor  of  N.  York,  who,  as  we 
suppose,  had  not  a  good  understanding  wiUi  our  brother  Oitof,  advised  us 
not  to  sell  him  any  mnd,  for  he  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  and  pretending 
to  be  our  friend,  he  advised  us,  in  order  to  prevent  Ontu^s^  or  any  other  per- 
sons, imposing  on  us,  and  that  we  might  always  have  our  land  when  we 
wanted  it,  to  put  it  into  hb  hands ;  ami  he  told  us  he  would  keep  it  for  our 
use,  and  never  open  hb  hands,  but  keep  them  close  shut,  and  not  part  with 
any  of  it,  but  at  our  request  Accordingly  we  trusted  him,  and  put  our  lands 
into  Ids  hands,  and  charged  him  to  keep  them  safe  for  our  use.  But  some 
time  after  he  went  to  England,  and  carried  our  land  with  him,  and  there  sold 
it  to  our  brother  Onat  for  a  lar^e  sum  of  money.  And  when  at  the  instance 
of  our  brother  Onas  we  were  mmded  to  sell  him  some  lands,  he  told  us  we  had 
sold  the  Susquehannah  lands  already  to  the  governor  of  N.  York,  and  that 
he  had  bought  them  firom  him  in  England ;  though  when  he  came  to  under- 
stand how  Uie  governor  of  N.  York  had  deceived  us,  he  very  generously  paid 
us  for  our  lands  over  again.'MI 

There  were  several  chiefs  very  noted  about  thb  period,  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  Moravian  Brethren.    Among  the  most  noted  was 

GLlKHIKANfH  or  Qlikhkkany**  <*an  eminent  captain  and  warrior,  counci- 
lor and  sneaker  of  the  Delaware  chbf  [Pakanht\  in  Kaskaskunk*'*  It  b  said 
that  he  nad  disputed  with  the  French  Catholic  priests  in  Canada,  and  con- 

*  Hit  own  letter,  dated  the  ytm  following,  givin|^  an  account  of  the  counUy,  its  prodocU, 
bhahiiants,  &c.  die.  dated  16  August,  1683,  ami  Dnuled  in  Blome^t  America^  SJb. 

t  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  405.  The  old  elm  was  mown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1810,  and  was 
(hen  283  years  old.  lb.  Pieces  of  its  stump  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  along 
with  fnu^ents  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  iic, 

X  I  was  lately  infomsed  bv  Mr.  Dttponceau  of  Philadelphia,  that  some  importaat  errors  existed 
hi  the  printed  accounts  of  PemC 9  Treaty,  and  he  showed  me  some  manuscripts  conoeming  it 
wliieb  be  had  lately  discovered,  and  was  preparing  to  have  them  prmied  in  the  Hist.  Colls,  of 
Pennsvlvania. 

^  Cf'esi  le  seul  trait6  entre  ces  pennies  et  les  ChrMens  qui  n'ait  point  Mi  jur^  eC  qui  n'ai 
XHiA  ^6  rompu.    (EtwreMf  vol.  Iiv.  415,  ed.  of  1785,  m  91  vols.  l2mo. 

n  An  Enquiry  into  the  Caosas,  Jbe.  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Shawauose  aid  Delawsrss,  61 

T  LMtieL  •«  HecknoeUer. 
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founded  tliem,  and  now  (1769)  made  his  appearance  amons  the  Uniuxl 
Brethren  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  like  victory ;  but  as  Uie  Brethren's^ 
account  has  it,  his  lieart  failed  him,  and  he  became  a  convict  to  their  doctrines 
In  1770,  he  quitted  Kaskaskunk,  to  live  with  the  Brethren,  greativ  agamst  the 
minds  of  his  friends  and  his  chieC  This  occasioned  great  trouble,  and  some 
endeavored  to  take  his  life.  Pakank^s  speech  to  him  upon  the  occ^ision  will 
De  seen  when  we  come  to  the  account  of  that  chief  At  the  time  of  his  bap- 
tism, Glikkikan  received  the  name  of  baac. 

The  |>eriod  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  a  distressing  time  for  the  Brethren 
and  those  Indians  who  had  adhered  to  their  cause.  War  parties  from  the 
iiostile  tribes  were  continually  passing  and  repassing  their  settlements,  and 
often  in  the  most  suspicious  manner.  It  was  to  the  famous  chief  GlikMkan 
"hat  they  owed  their  preservation  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  Indians 
about  the  lakes  sent  deputi'^s  to  draw  the  Delawares  into  the  war  against  the 
Americans,  but  they  were  not  received  by  thenu  Shortly  after,  in  the  year 
1777, 200  Huron  warriors,  with  Half -king  at  their  head,  approached  the  Mo- 
ravirm  settlement  of  Lichtenau,  in  their  way  to  attack  the  settlements  upon 
the  frontiers,  and  caused  great  consternation  among  the  Brethren ;  but  resolv- 
ing to  show  no  signs  of  &ar,  victuals  were  prepared  for  them,  and  sent  out 
by  some  of  the  Christian  Indians  to  meet  them.  The  reception  of  those  sent 
out  was  far  more  promising  than  was  anticipated,  and  soon  after  was  **9ent 
a  solemn  embassy  to  the  iMf-kine  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Hurons."  GlMi'' 
kan  was  at  the  bead  of  this  embassy,  and  the  following  is  his  speech  to 
Half-king: — "Uncle!  We,  your  cousins,  the  congregation  of  believing 
Indians  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten,  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  to  see 
and  speak  with  you.  We  cleanse  your  eyes  from  all  the  du^  and  whatever 
the  wind  may  have  carried  into  them,  that  you  may  see  your  cousin  with 
clear  eyes  and  a  serene  countenance.  We  cleanse  your  ears  and  hearts  from 
all  evil  reports  which  an  evil  wind  may  have  conveyed  into  your  ears  and 
even  into  your  hearts  on  the  journey,  that  our  words  may  find  entrance  into 
your  ears  and  a  place  in  your  hearts.  [Hen  a  string  of  ivammAm  vsu  prt- 
$€rded  by  Glikhikan,]  Uncle !  hear  the  words  of  the  believing  Indians,  your 
cousins,  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten.  We  would  have  you  know,  that 
we  have  received  and  believed  in  the  word  of  God  for  30  years  and  upwards, 
and  meet  daily  to  hear  it,  morning  and  evening.  You  must  also  know,  that 
we  have  our  teachers  dwelling  amongst  us,  who  instruct  us  and  our  children. 
By  this  word  of  Grod,  preached  to  usby  our  teachers,  we  are  taught  to  keep 
peace  with  all  men,  and  to  consider  them  as  friends ;  for  thus  Grod  has  com- 
manded us,  and  therefore  we  are  lovers  of  peace.  These  our  treachers  are 
not  only  oiur  friends,  but  we  consider  and  love  them  as  our  own  flesh  and 
Mood.  Now  as  we  are  your  cousin,  we  most  earnestly  beg  of  you,  uncle, 
that  you  also  would  consi.ler  them  as  your  own  body,  and  as  your  cousin. 
We  and  they  make  but  one  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  separated,  and 
whatever  you  do  unto  them,  you  do  unto  us,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil." 
Then  several  fathoms  of  wampum  were  delivered.  Half-king  received  this 
speech  with  attention,  and  said  it  had  penetrated  his  heart,  and  after  he  had 
consulted  with  his  captains,  he  spoke  as  follows  in  answer : — *^  Cousins !  I 
am  very  glad  and  feel  great  satisfaction  that  you  have  cleansed  my  eyes,  ears 
and  heart  from  all  evil,  conveyed  into  me  by  the  wind  on  this  journey.  I  am 
upon  an  expedition  of  an  unusual  kind ;  for  I  am  a  warrior  and  am  going  to 
war,  and  therefore  many  evil  things  and  evil  thoughts  enter  into  my  head, 
and  even  into  my  heart  But  thanks  to  my  cousin,  my  eyes  are  now  clear, 
80  that  I  can  behold  mv  cousin  with  a  serene  countenance.  I  rejoice,  that  1 
can  hear  my  cousins  wfth  open  ears,  and  take  their  words  to  heart"  He  then 
delivered  a  string  of  wampum,  and  after  repeating  the  part  of  Glikkikan*s 
speech  relating  to  the  missionaries,  proceeded :  **  Go  on  as  hitherto,  and  suffer  no 
one  to  molest  you.  Obey  your  teachers,  who  speak  nothing  but  good  unto 
you,  and  instruct  you  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  be  not  afraid  that  any  harm 
shall  be  done  unto  them.  No  creature  shall  hurt  them.  Attend  to  youi 
worship,  and  never  mind  other  afiairs.  Indeed,  you  see  us  going  to  war ; 
but  you  may  remain  easy  and  quiet,  and  need  not  think  much  about  it,  ^c," 
Tliis  was  rather  odd  talk  fbr  a  savage  warrior,  and  verily  it  seems  more  like 
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tliat  of  one  of  tlie  Euro]>eau  Brethren,  but  the  veracity  of  LoMd  will  not  be 
questioned. 

Some  time  after  this,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  threw  Glikhikan  into 
much  trouble  and  danger.  A  band  of  Huron  warriors  seized  upon  the  mis-^ 
sionaries  at  Salem  and  Gnadenhuetten,  and  confined  them,  and  did  much 
mischief.  Miehad  Jung,  David  Zeisberger  and  John  Heckeiodder  were  the 
Brethren  confined  at  this  time.  The  savages  next  pillaged  Schoenbrunn, 
from  whence  they  led  captive  the  missionary  Junman  and  wife,  and  the 
sisters  Zeigberrer  and  Serueman ;  and,  singing  the  death-song,  arrived  with 
them  at  Gnadenhuetten,  where  were  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  This  was 
September  4, 1781.  It  appears  that  the  fiunous  Captain  Pipe  was  amon^  these 
warriors,  from  what  follows.  A  younf  Indian  woman,  who  accompanied  the 
warriors,  v^as  much  moved  by  the  hard  treatment  of  the  Brethren,  and  in  the 
night  <<  found  means  to  get  Capt  Pip^s  best  horse,  and  rode  off  fiill  speed  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  she  gave  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  missionaries 
and  theu*  congregations."  This  woman  was  related  to  CUikhikan ;  on  him. 
therefore,  they  determined  to  vent  their  wrath.  A  party  of  warriors  seized 
him  at  Salem,  and  brought  him  bound  to  Gnadenhuetten,  singing  the  death- 
song.  When  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  warriors,  great  commo- 
tion followed,  and  many  were  clamorous  that  he  should  be  at  once  cut  to 
pieces ;  especially  the  D^elawares,  who  could  not  forget  his  having  renounced 
bis  nation  and  manner  of  living ;  here,  however,  Half-king  interfered,  and 
prevented  his  being  killed.  They  now  held  an  inquisitorial  examination 
upon  him,  which  terminated  in  a  proof  of  lus  innocence,  and,  after  giving 
vent  to  their  spleen  in  loading  him  with  the  worst  of  epithets  and  much  op- 
probrious language,  set  him  at  liberty. 

The  missionaries  and  their  congregations  were  soon  at  liberty,  but  were 
obliged  to  emigrate,  as  they  could  have  no  rest  upon  the  Muskingum  any 
longer ;  war  parties  continually  hovering  about  them,  robbing  and  troubling 
them  in  various  ways.  They  went  through  the  wilderness  125  miles,  and 
settled  at  Sandusky,  leaving  their  beautifud  cornfields  just  ready  to  harvest 
Their  losses  and  privations  were  Lnmense.  Above  SOO  cattle  and  400  hogs, 
much  com  in  store,  beside  300  acres  just  ripening,  were  among  the  spoils. 
^  A  troop  of  sava^s  commanded  by  English  ofiicers  escorted  them,  enclos- 
ing them  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  on  all  sides."  They  arrived  at  their 
place  of  destination  October  11,  and  here  were  left  by  Half-king  and  his 
warriors  without  any  instructions  or  orders. 

Many  believing  Indians  had  returned  to  Gnadenhuetten  and  the  adjacent 
places  m  17^  Here,  on  8th  March  of  this  year,  happened  the  most  dreadfiil 
massacre,  and  QWcMkan  was  among  the  victims.  Ninety-six  persons  were 
scalped  and  then  cut  to  pieces.  Besides  women,  there  were  34  children 
munlered  in  cold  blood.*    This  was  done  by  white  men ! 

Of  this  horrid  and  diabolical  murder  it  behoves  us  to  give  the  facts  more 
in  detail.  The  month  of  February  of  the  year  1782,  having  been  very  fiivor- 
able  to  war  parties,  it  was  improved  by  some  Sandusky  warriors,  and  some 
murders  were  committed  in  an  unlooked  for  moment  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
whites.  The  family  of  a  William  fVallace,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  five  or 
six  children,  were  killed,  and  one  John  Carpenter  ^  was  taken  prisoner.  These 
early  movements  of  the  Indians  led  the  whites  to  conclude  that  they  were 
either  done  by  the  Moravians  at  Muskingum,  or  that  the  warriors  that  com- 
mitted the  murders  were  quartered  among  them.|  Therefore,  without  further 
information,  a  band  of  about  80  or  90  men  suddenlv  collected  upon  the  fron- 
tier of  Pennsylvania,  and  each  man  having  provided  himself  with  his  own 
arms,  ammunition  and  provisions,  mostly  mounted  upon  horses,  set  out  under 
one  Colonel  David  fVillianaon  for  the  devoted  congregation  at  Gnadenhuetten. 
They  rendezvoused  and  encamped  the  first  night  on  the  Mingo  Bottom,  oo 
ihe  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River.§ 

*  I  have  bean  particular  in  nolicing  (his  affair,  as  it  is  not  found  in  such  extensively  circu 
lated  works  as  (he  American  AttnaU. 
t  He  aAeiwards  made  his  escape  at  rreat  peril. 
X  Doddridge't  fio^ou  the  h^SaakWMn,f48, 949,  f  Ibid. 
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Meanwhile  Colooel  Gt&ion,  at  Pittsburgh,  understanding  the  object  of  th 
crew  who  had  gone  forth  under  Wiiiiamsofi,  despatched  messengers  to  alarm 
the  Christian  uidians,  but  they  arrived  too  late.  However,  they  received 
timely  notice  from  another  quarter,  but  their  trusting  to  their  innocence  to 
protect  them,  did  in  this  case  prove  a  fatal  error :  a  white  man,  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  some  warriors,  warned  them  with  great 
earnestness  to  fly  for  their  lives.  These  warriors,  who  had  ^  mimiered  and 
impaled  a  woman  and  a  child,  not  far  from  the  Ohio,  anived  soon  aAer  at 
Gnadenhuetten,"  where  they  expressed  their  well-grounded  fears  to  the  Chris- 
tians, that  a  party  of  white  people,  who  were  pursuing  them,  would  surely 
kill  them  alL*  All  these  waniiiijp  were  not  enough  to  shake  their  faith  iu 
the  protectiog  arm  of  their  own  mnocence. 

Tne  second  day's  march  of  the  band  of  murderers,  brought  them  within 
one  mile  of  the  middle  Moravian  town,  where  they  again  encamped  for  the 
uighL  This  was  on  the  6th  day  of  March.  The  next  morning  the  party 
was  divided  into  three  equal  divisions,  **  one  of  which  was  to  cross  the  river 
about  a  mile  above  the  town ;  their  videttes  having  reported  that  there  were 
Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  otlier  party  was  divided  into  three 
divisions^  one  of  which  was  to  take  a  circuit  iu  the  woods,  and  reach  the  river 
a  little  distance  below  die  town,  on  the  west  side.  Another  divisiou  was  to 
fall  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  third  upon  its  upper  end.  When 
the  party  designed  to  make  the  attack  on  the  west  side,  had  reached  the  river, 
they  found  no  boats  to  take  them  over ;  hut  something  like  a  canoe  was  seen 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  was  high,  with  some  floating  ice.  A  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Sloughter  swam  the  river,  and  brought  over,  not  a  canoe,  but 
a  trough  designed  for  holding  sugar  water.  This  trough  could  carry  but  two 
men  at  a  time.  In  order  to  expedite  their  passage,  a  number  of  men  stripped 
off  their  clothes,  put  them  into  the  trough,  together  vrith  their  guns,  and 
swam  by  its  sides,  holding  its  edges  with  their  hands.  When  about  16  had 
crossed  the  river,  the  two  centinels,  who  had  been  posted  in  advance,"  f  "met 
young  Schebasch  in  the  woods,  fired  at  and  wounded  him  so  much  tliat  he 
could  not  escape.  He  then,  according  to  the  account  of  the  murderers 
themselves,  begged  for  his  life,  representing  that  he  was  Schdfogeh,  the  son  of 
a  white  Christian  man :  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  entreaties,  and  cut 
him  in  pieces  with  their  hatchets."  **  One  of  them  broke  one  of  his  arms  by 
a  shoL  A  shot  from  the  other  centinel  killed  him.  These  heroes  |  then  scalped 
and  tomahawked  him. 

**  By  this  time,  about  16  men  had  got  over  the  river,  and  supposing  the  firing 
of  the  guns,  which  killed  Shaboshy  would  lead  to  an  izkstant  discovery,  they 
sent  word  to  the  party  designed  to  attack  the  town  on  the  east  side  of  tlie 
river,  to  move  on  instantly,  which  they  did. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  the  small  party  which  had  crossed  the  river,  marched 
with  all  speed,  to  the  main  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Here  they  found 
a  large  company  of  Indians  gathering  the  com,  which  they  had  lefl  in 
their  fields  the  preceding  fall,  when  3iey  removed  to  Sandusky.  On  the 
arrival  of  tlie  men  at  the  town,  they  professed  peace  and  good  will  to  the 
Moravians,  and  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  them  to  fort  Pitt, 
for  their  safety.  The  Indians  surrendered,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  ap- 
peared highly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  their  removal,  and  began  witlj 
all  speed  to  prepare  food  for  the  white  men,  and  for  themselves  on  their 
journey. 

"  A  party  of  white  men  and  Indians  was  immediately  despatched  to  Salem, 
a  short  distance  from  Gnadenhuetten,  where  the  Indians  were  gathering  in 
their  com,  to  bring  them  in  to  Gnadenhuetten.  The  party  soon  arrived  with 
^le  whole  nimiber  of  the  Indians  from  Salem.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  at 
Gnadenhuetten  were  confined  in  two  houses  some  distance  apart,  and  placed 

*  LoskieL  Hist.  Moravians,  iii.  176. 

t  I  am  following  Doddridge's  Narrative,  but  tho  next  quotation  is  from  LoMkid,  iii.  177, 
and  then  continues  Doddridge  without  any  omission. 

X  My  author  does  not  italicize  this  word,  but  be  doubtless  would,  if  he  were  to  give  us  a 
■ew  edition  of  his  book,  if  be  did  not  add  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  ezclaraations  to  it. 
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under  guards ;  and  when  those  from  Salenr  arrived,  they  were  divided,  and 
placed  in  the  same  houses,  with  their  brethren  of  Gnadenhuetten. 

**  The  prisoners  being  thus  secured,  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  decide 
on  their  rate.  The  officers,  unwilling  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  re- 
sponsihility  of  the  awful  decision,  agraed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  men.  The  men  were  accordingly  drawn  up  in  a  line.  The 
commandant  of  the  party.  Colonel  David  fViiU^motiy  then  put  the  question 
to  them  in  form,  'whether  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken  prisoners  to 
Pittsburgh,  or  put  to  death?'  requesting  all  who  were  in  favor  of  saving  their 
lives  to  step  out  of  the  line,  and  form  a  second  rank.  On  this,  16,  some  say  . 
18,  stepped  out  of  the  rank,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  second  line ;  but 
alas !  this  line  of  mercy  was  far  too  short  for  that  of  vengeance."  Thus  vnm 
the  fate  of  the  Moravian  Indians  decided  on,  and  they  were  ordered  to  pre- 
pare for  death. 

<<From  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  ffuard-houses,  the  prisoners  fore- 
saw their  fate,  and  begun  their  devotions  of  singing  hymns,  praying  and  ex- 
horting each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  in  the  mercy  of  tlie  Savior  of 
men."  ''The  particulars  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  are  too  horrid  to 
relate.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  in  a  few  minutes  these  two  slaughter-houses, 
as  they  were  then  called,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  interior,  Sie  mangled, 
bleeding  remains,  of  those  poor  unfortunate  people,  of  all  ages  and  sexes ; 
from  the  ased  grey-headed,  down  to  the  helpless  in&nt  at  its  mother's  breast; 
iishonored  b^  the  fatal  wounds  of  the  tomahawk,  mallet,  war-club,  spear  and 
scalping-knife ! "  Thus  was  the  8th  day  of  March  spent  at  Gnadenhuetten, 
in  tlie  year  1782! 

Only  two,  who  were  young  persons,  escaped  this  dreadful  day's  slaiM^hter. 
One  of  whom  had  been  knocked  down  and  scalped,  and  by  counterfeiting 
nimself  dead,  while  the  murderers  had  left  the  place,  was  enabled  to  save 
his  life.  The  other  crept  unobserved  into  a  cellar,  and  in  the  night  escaped 
to  the  woods. 

Whether  any  of  the  murderers  were  called  to  an  account  for  what  they  did 
I  do  not  learn,  though  they  probably  were  not,  owing  to  the  state  of  anarchy 
occasioned  hy  the  revolutionary  war. 

PAKANICQ  was  a  powerful  Delaware  chief,  whose  residence,  in  1770,  was 
at  a  place  called  Kaskaskunk,  about  40  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  agency  of  the  missionary  Losldd^  mm  whom 
it  appears  that  he  was  very  friencUy  to  the  Brethren  at  first,  and  invited  them  into 
his  country,  but  when  GHkhikan^  his  chief  captain  and  speaker,  fcnrsook  him, 
and  went  to  live  with  them,  he  was  so  disconcerted,  that  he  turned  against 
them,  and  for  a  time  caused  them  much  difficulty.  Meeting  with  OHk- 
hxkan  afterward  in  public,  he  spoke  to  him  in  an  angry  tone  as  follows: 
"  And  even  you  have  gone  over  from  this  council  to  them.  I  suppose  you 
mean  to  get  a  white  skin!  But  I  tell  you,  not  even  one  of  your  feet  will  turn 
white,  much  less  your  body.  Was  you  not  a  brave  and  honored  man,  sitting 
next  to  me  in  council,  when  we  spread  the  blanket  and  considered  the  belts 
of  wampum  lying  before  us?  Now  you  pretend  to  despise  all  this,  and 
think  to  have  found  something  better.  Some  time  or  other  you  will  find 
yourself  deceived."  To  which  CUikkikan  made  but  a  short  and  meek  reply. 
Some  epidemic  disease  carried  off  many  of  the  Indians  about  thb  time,  and 
they  attributed  its  cause  to  their  obstinacy  in  not  receiving  the  gospeL  Par 
kankt  was  among  the  number  at  last  who  accepted  it  as  a  remedy.  He  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  so  credulous  as  many  of  his  neighbors;  for  when  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  was  concluded  upon  by  many,  he  remained 
incredulous;  and  when  »l)elt  of  wampum  was  sent  him,  accompanied  with 
n  message,  declaring  that  *^  whosoever  refused  to  accept  it  would  be  considered 
a  murderer  of  his  countrymen,"  he  affected  not  to  understand  its  import,  and 
doubtless  would  not  have  acknowledged  it,  but  for  the  impending  danger 
which  he  saw  threatening  him.  When  he  went  to  hear  the  Brethren  preach, 
he  declared  his  conviction,  and  recommended  his  children  to  receive  the 
gospel    A  son  of  his  was  baptized  in  1775. 

NETAWATWEES  was  head  chief  of  the  Delawares,  and  if  we  are  tc 
44» 
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judge  of  him  from  our  scannr  records,  he  will  appear  to  the  best  advantage 
^  He  used  to  lay  all  affiiirs  of  state  before  his  counsellors  for  their  considera 
tion,  without  telling  them  his  own  sentiments.  When  tliey  gave  him  theii 
opinion,  he  either  approved  of  it,  or  stated  his  objections  and  amendments, 
always  alleging  the  reasons  of  his  disapprobation."  before  the  revolution,  i t  wai> 
said  that  he  had  amazingly  increased  the  reputation  of  the  Dela  wares ;  and  he 
spared  no  pains  to  conciliate  all  his  neighbors,  and  reconcile  them  one  to  anoth- 
er. His  residence,  in  1773,  was  at  Gekelomukpechuenk.  The  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries sent  messengers  to  him,  with  information  of  the  arrival  of  another  mis- 
sionanr,  in  July  of  this  ^ear,  requesting  a  renewal  of  friendship  and  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  former  promise  of  protection.  When  this  was  laid  before  him  and  his 
council,  they  were  not  much  pleased  with  the  information,  and  the  old  chief 
^etawatweeSf  said,  *^  They  have  teaehars  enough  alreatbf,for  a  new  one  can  tead. 
nothing  fnd  the  same  dodmneJ*  He  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  give  hi^ 
consent  to  their  request,  and  afterwards  became  a  convert  to  their  religion. 
After  he  had  set  out  in  this  course,  he  sent  the  following  speech  to  his  old 
friend  Pakanke :  *^  You  and  I  are  both  oldy  and  know  not  how  long  we  ^udl  live. 
Therefore  let  us  do  a  good  work,  htfore  we  depart^  and  leave  a  testimony  to  ow 
dnldren  and  posterity^  that  we  have  received  the  word  of  God,  Let  this  be  ow 
last  will  and  testament/*  Pahanke  consented,  and  was  at  great  pains  to  send 
solenui  embassies  to  all  such  tribes  as  he  thought  proper  to  communicate 
his  determination.    JSTetaioatwees  died  at  Pittsburgh  near  the  close  of  1776 

NetawaJtwees  had  been  a  signer  to  the  treaty  of  Conestoga  in  the  year  1718. 
beinff  then  young,  probably  about  25  years  of  age.  The  Turtle  tribe  was 
the  first  among  the  Delawares,  and  of  this  he  became,  by  their  usages,  chief. 
To  him  was  committed  all  the  tokens  of  contracts  ^  such  as  belts  of  warn 
pum,  writings  obligatory,  with  the  sign  manual  of  WUliam  Penn,  and  other» 
since,  down  to  the  time  himself)  with  his  tribe,  was  forced  to  leave  then 
lands  and  retire  into  Ohio. 

After  having  been  seated  upon  the  Ohio,  at  a  place  convenient  for  com- 
munication with  the  Wyandots  and  other  warlike  nations  of  the  west,  he 
made  known  to  them  the  wrongs  which  he  and  his  people  had  suffered. 
By  advice  of  the  Wyandot  chiefs,  he  settied  finally  upon  Cayahaga  River, 
leaving  open  the  Rivers  Muskingum  and  Big  Beaver  for  anv  of  his  nation 
that  were  there  already^  and  should  afterwards  come  to  settle  there.  And  this 
was  the  occasion  of  Jung*  Beaver's  building  a  town  and  settling  the  Turkey 
tribe  at  the  mouth  of  Nemoschilli  Creek,  since  called  Tuscarawas.  Of  this 
distinguished  chief  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  another  place. 

When  Colonels  Bouquet  and  Bradstreet,  in  1763,  were  penetrating  into  the 
Indian  country,  J^etawattoeeSy  not  without  reason,  became  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  the  treatv  with  Colonel 
Bwtquei,  itfter  the  battie  of  Bushy  Kum,  notwithstanding  the  other  chiefs 
did.  His  residence  being  in  range  of  the  march  of  Bou^uefs  army,  he  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  down  the  Muskingum  in  a  canoe ;  but  being  inter- 
cepted by  some  of  BouqueVs  Indian  spies,  was  brought  before  the  colonel, 
who,  because  he  did  not  appear  at  the  treaty,  publicly  deposed  him,  and  put 
another  at  the  head  of  his  tribe.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  however, 
the  first  act  of  importance  performed  by  the  Delaware  nation  was  to  rein- 
state N<daxcatwees,  He  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  office 
until  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  second  year  of  the  revolution,  1776, 
at  Pittsburgh,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  near  99  years.* 

The  missionaries,  especially,  felt  his  loss  with  great  severity,  for  his  coun- 
cil was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them  on  all  trying  occasions. 

WHITE-EYES,  or,  as  some  write,  WMte-eyey  was  **the  first  captain  among 
the  Delawares."  There  was  always  great  opposition  among  the  Indians 
against  missionaries  settling  in  their  country ;  who,  in  the  limj^uage  of  one 
of  the  Moravians,  *<  were  a  stone  of  offence  to  many  of  the  chiefs  and  to  a 
great  part  of  the  council  at  Gekelomukpechuenk,  and  it  was  several  times 
proposed  to  expel  Uiem  by  force."    But  **  this  man  [Captain  fVkde-eyes]  kepi 

*  Becktweldtr'i  Biographiet,  d&c,  to  Philoi.  TVoiw, 
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the  chiefs  and  council  in  awe,  and  would  not  fmfler  them  to  injure  the  mis- 
eionaries,  being  in  his  own  heart  convinced  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
This  was  evident  in  all  his  speeches,  held  before  the  chiefs  and  council  in 
behalf  of  the  Indian  congregation  and  tiieir  teachers."  • 

Upon  the  deatii  of  JSTdawatwees,  in  1776,  Captain  ffkUe-eues  became  chief 
sachem,  to  which  place  his  former  situation  of  first  counsellor  to  that  chief 
rendered  him  highly  qualified.  But  as  he  was  not  chief  by  regular  descent, 
he  only  accepted  tne  office  until  a  younff  chief  should  be  of  age,  who,  it 
seems,  was  heir  apparent  It  is  said  he  had  long  looked  forward  with  anxiety 
to  the  time  when  his  countrymen  should  become  ChnstiMiB,  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  civilization ;  *<  but  he  did  not  Hve  to  see  that  time,  for  while  ac- 
companying Gren.  Maddnioah  with  his  army,  to  Muskingum,  in  1778,  or  %  he 
took  the  small-pox  and  died."! 

The  old  chief  Jfetatoatufees  used  every  art  to  thwart  the  endeavors  of  WkUe' 
eyes,  and,  as  thev  were  rather  in  a  strain  bordering  upon  persecution,  were 
only  sure  to  make  the  latter  more  strenuous.  He  therefore  declared  "  that 
no  prosperity  would  attend  the  Indian  affiurs,  unless  they  received  and 
believed  the  saving  gospel,"  &c.  ffhiU-eyes  was  forced  about  this  time  to 
separate  himself  m>m  the  other  chiefs.  <*This  occasioned  great  and  general 
surprise,  and  his  presence  being  considered  both  by  the  chiefs  and  the  people 
as  indispensably  necessary,  a  negotiation  commenced,  and  some  Indian  breth- 
ren were  appointed  arbitrators.  The  event  was  beyond  expectation  success- 
ful, for  chier  ^etaioatwees  not  only  acknowledged  the  injustice  done  to  Cap- 
tain fFfdU-eye^  but  changed  his  mind  with  respect  to  the  believing  Indians 
and  their  teachers,  and  remained  their  constant  fi'iend  to  his  death."  | 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  American  con^ss 
endeavored  to  treat  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  accordmgly 
invited  the  Delawares  to  send  deputies.  ffTdte-eyes  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  Brethren,  and  his  conduct  before  the  commissioners  was  highly  approved 
by  the  missionaries. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  the  Hurons  sent  a  message  to  the 
Delawares,  *<that  they  must  keep  their  shoes  in  readiness  to  join  the  warriors." 
Jfettawatipees  being  their  heaa  chie^  to  him,  consequently,  was  the  talk 
delivered.  He  would  not  accept  the  message,  but  sent  belts  to  the  Hurons, 
with  an  admonition  for  their  rash  resolution,  and  reminding  them  of  the 
misery  th^  had  alreadv  brou^t  upon  themselves.  Captain  WkiU-eyts  was 
a  bearer  of  the  belts,  who  in  bis  turn  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  Huron  am- 
bassadors ;  for  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  chiefs  in  Fort  Detroit,  in 
presence  of  the  English  governor,  he  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  at 
the  feet  of  the  bearers,  cindering  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  depart  in  half  an 
hour.  He  accused  WTdU-eyes  of  a  connection  with  the  Americans,  and  told 
him  his  head  was  in  danger. 

It  is  not  strange  that  frkUe-eyea  was  treated  in  this  manner,  if  he  took  the 
stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  we  suppose  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  that  he  did :  The  Iroquois,  being  chiefi^  in  the  English 
interest,  and  considering  the  Delawares  bound  to  operate  with  them,  ordered 
them  to  be  in  readiness,  as  has  been  just  related.  Upon  this  occasion,  HldU- 
tues  said  ^he  should  do  as  he  pleased;  that  he  wore  no  petticoats,  as  they 
falsely  pretended ;  he  was  no  woman,  but  a  man,  and  they  should  find  him  to 
act  as  such."  § 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  importance  of  this  chief  until  1780,  which  was 
the  year  of  his  death.    He  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the  small- 

Eox.    Many  others  died  about  this  time,  among  whom  was  a  man  who  must 
ave  been  very  old,  peiiiaps  near  120,  as  he  could  well  remember  when  tiie 
first  house  was  built  in  Philadelphia,  in  1683,  being  then  a  boy. 

Although  WhUt-tyts  was  so  friendly  to  the  Brethren,  yet  he  never  fully 
joined  them,  stating  his  political  station  as  a  reason. 
The  Delaware  nation  perpetuated  his  name ;  a  chief  signed  a  treaty  in 


*  Loikid,  iii.  101—4.  f  Heckewelder's  Biographies.  &c.,  in  PhUos.  TVan*. 
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1814,  at  GfBenviUe,  in  Ohio,  bearing  iL*  WklU'tifi^  town  it  firequentlv  juen- 
tiooed  in  history.  It  was  tlie  place  of  his  residence,  which  was  near  the  fidls 
of  the  MuskingunL 

PAXNOUS  was  head  chief  of  the  Shawanese  in  1754.  At  this  time,  the 
CImstian  Indians  of  the  Moravian  settlement,  Gnadenhuetten,  were  oppress- 
ed by  a  tribute  to  the  Hurons.  This  year,  Pcanous  and  Gidton  Tadtuskimdj 
who  had  become  dissenters,  came  to  them,  and  delivered  the  following 
message :  *^  The  great  head,  that  is,  the  council  of  the  Iroquois  in  Onondago, 
speak  the  truth  and  lie  not :  they  rejoice  that  some  of  the  believing  Indians 
have  moved  to  Wajomick,  [near  Wuksburg  and  the  Susquehannah,!  but  now 
hev  lift  up  the  remaining  Mabikans  and  S^lawares,  and  set  them  also  down 
in  Wajomick ;  for  tbere  a  fire  is  kindled  for  them,  and  there  they  may  plant 
and  think  of  God.  But  if  they  will  not  bear,  the  great  head,  or  council, 
will  come  and  clean  their  ears  with  a  red-hot  iron ; "  that  is,  set  their  houses 
on  fire,  and  send  bullets  throuffh  their  heads.  The  next  year,  PaxnouM  and 
13  others  came  again,  and  in  Sie  name  of  the  Hurons  demanded  an  answer 
to  the  summons  £e  had  delivered  last  year.  His  wife  attended  him,  and  for 
whom  he  had  great  affection,  having  then  lived  with  her  38  years.  She, 
being  touched  by  the  preaching  of  the  Brethren,  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
softctfiing^die  heart  of  Pomoto^  and  causing  him  thenceforth  to  do  much  for 
them.  This  answer  was  returned  to  him  to  bear  to  the  Hurons:  '^The 
Brethren  will  confer  with  the  Iroquois  themselves,  conceminff  the  intended 
removal  of  the  Indians  firom  Gnadenhuetten  to  Wajomick."  Paxnout^  *^  being 
only  an  ambassador  in  this  business,  was  satisQred,  and  even  formed  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  Brethren."  This  is  sufficient  to  explain  PaxnouM  par- 
Hality  for  the  Brethren.  Before  they  departed,  his  wife  was  baptized,  and 
all  present,  among  whom  was  her  husband,  were  much  affected.  She 
dectared,  as  she  returned  borne,  <<  that  she  felt  as  happy  as  a  child  new  bom." 
Paxnoua  also  had  two  sons,  who  did  much  for  the  Brethren. 

TADEUSKUND,  a  noted  chief  among  the  Dela  wares,  may  be  considereil 
next  in  importance  to  those  above  named.  He  was  known  among  the 
English,  previous  to  1750,  by  the  name  Honed-MuL  About  this  time,  he 
was  received  into  the  Moravian  community,  and  after  some  delay,  ^  owing 
to  his  wavering  disposition,"  was  baptized,  and  received  into  fellowship.  His 
baptismal  name  was  Gideofu  He  aahered  to  the  missionariesjust  as  long  as 
his  condition  appeared  to  be  better,  but  when  any  thing  more  favorable  offer- 
ed, he  stood  ready  to  embark  in  it 

The  Christian  Indians  at  Gnadenhuetten  were  desirous  of  removing  to 
Wajomick,  which  offered  more  advantages  than  that  place,  and  this  was  a 
wBcret  desire  of  the  wild  Indians;  for  they,  intending  to  join  the  French  of 
Canada,  wished  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  of  their  excursions,  that  thev 
might  with  more  secrecy  fall  upon  the  English  frontiers.    It  was  now  1754. 

Meanwhile  Tadtuskund  had  had  the  offer  of  leading  the  Delawares  in  the  * 
war,  and  hence  he  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  a  removal  to  Wajomick. 
The  missionaries  saw  through  the  plot,  and  refused  to  move ;  but  quite  a 
company  of  their  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  70,  went  thither,  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  Tadetukund  and  his  party,  and  some  went  off  to  other 
places. 

7\uleu»kund  was  now  in  his  element,  marching  to  and  from  the  French  in 
warlike  style.  When  Paxnous,  as  has  been  related,  summoned  the  remain- 
ing believers  at  Gnadenhuetten  to  remove  to  Wa}omick,  Tadeu$kund  accom- 
panied him.  As  the  interest  of  the  French  began  to  decline,  Tadeuskund 
began  to  think  about  making  a  shift  again.  Having  lived  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  1758  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  with  about  100  of  his  follow- 
ers, he  gave  the  Brethren  tliere  intimations  that  he  wished  again  to  join 
them ;  and  even  requested  that  some  oue  would  preach  on  his  side  of  the 
Lehigh.  But  the  hopes  of  his  reclaim  were  soon  after  dissipated.  And  *^  he 
now  even  endeavored  to  destroy  the  peace  and  comfort  of^  the  Indian  con- 
cre^ntion."  From  the  discouraging  nature  of  the  affairs  of  the  French,  ten 
Indian  nations  were  induced  to  send  deputies  to  treat  with  tlie  Blnglisli  at 

•  Sse  Hist.  Second  War,  by  S.  R  Brown,  Appcudix,  105. 
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EaatoD,  which  eventuated  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  Thdeudcund  pretended  thai 
this  treaty  had  been  agreed  to  on  condition  that  government  should  build  a 
town  on  the  Susquehannah  for  the  Indians,  and  cause  those  living  with  tlie 
Brethren  to  remove  to  it.  This  his  enemies  denied.  There  was  some  foun- 
dation, from  their  own  account,  for  TadtutkundTs  pretending  to  have  received 
full  commission  to  conduct  all  the  Indians  within  certain  limits,  which 
included  those  of  Bethlehem,  to  Wajomick ;  and  therefore  demanded  their 
compliance  with  his  commands.  He  was  liberal  in  his  promises,  provided 
they  would  comply ;  saying,  they  should  have  fields  cleared  and  ploughed, 
houses  built,  and  provisions  provided :  not  only  so,  but  their  teachers  should 
attend  them,  to  live  there  unmolested,  and  the  believers  entirely  by  them- 
selves. But,  through  the  influence  of  their  priests,  they  would  not  comply, 
which  occasioned  some  threats  from  TStdeuskund^  and  he  immediately  set 
off  for  Philadelphia,  considerably  irritated. 

Tadetukund  went  to  Philadelphia  in  consequence  of  an  intended  general 
confess  of  the  Indians  and  English,  including  all  those  who  did  not  attend 
at  Easton.  When  he  returned,  he  demanded  a  positive  answer,  and  they 
replied  that  they  would  not  remove  unless  the  governor  and  all  the  chiefs  so 
detennined,  for  that  they  could  not  without  the  grei^test  inconvenience.  This 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  led  them. 

The  great  council  or  congress  of  English  and  Indians  at  Ek»ton  above 
referred  to,  being  of  much  importance  in  Indian  history,  as  also  illustrative 
of  other  eminent  characters  as  well  as  that  of  Tadeutkund,  we  will  refer  its 
details  to  a  separate  chapter. 

Tadeuskund  was  burnt  to  death  in  his  own  house  at  Wajomick  in  April, 

176a 

Of  an  execrable  murder  at  Onadenhuetten  we  have  not  spoken,  as  we  have 
not  learned  the  name  of  the  leaders  in  or  instigators  of  it ;  however,  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  pass  it  over  in  detailing  the  events  of  our  history.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  the  French  and  Ii^an  wars,  in  1755.  Although  it  is 
^nerally  spoken  of  as  the  massacre  of  Onadenhuetten,  yet  it  did  not  happen 
ui  that  town,  but  in  a  small  village  on  Mahony  Creek,  about  a  half  a  mile 
firora  it  On  the  24  November,  a  band  of  Indians,  (their  numbers  unknown,) 
who  came  from  the  French,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  place,  while  the  Brethren 
were  at  supper,  and  killed  eleven  persons ;  namely,  seven  men,  three  women, 
and  one  child  15  months  old.  Only  two  men,  one  woman,  and  a  boy, 
escaped.  The  slaughter  would  have  been  far  peater,  if  the  Christian  Indians 
liad  not  been  away  at  that  time  upon  a  huntmg  excursion.  Had  not  a  dog 
given  the  alarm,  as  the  Indians  approached,  they  would  probably  have  taken 
all  the  whites  prisoners;  but  the  moment  the  dog  gave  the  alarm,  those 
within  the  house  sprung  to  the  doors  and  windows  to  secure  them,  whicii 
being  open,  the  Indians  fired  into  them,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
several  other  persons.  The  poor  people  succeeded  in  securing  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  then  retreated  into  the  garret  of  the  house.  This,  as  they 
must  have  expected,  they  found  a  wretched  retreat !  the  roof  over  their 
heads  was  soon  in  flames,  and  the  only  persons  that  escap«|d  were  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  a  boy,  which  they  effected  through  the  biuning  roof!  One 
more,  a  man  who  had  been  confined  in  an  out-house  by  sickness,  escaped 
from  a  window.  All  the  buiJdings  in  the  village,  the  cattle  and  other  animals 
in  the  bams,  were  consumed  in  the  flames !  * 

The  leader  of  this  party,  whose  name  it  is  as  well  I  cannot  give,  soon  met 
with  a  requital  for  his  mimlers.  By  the  influence  of  the  GoTemor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  George  Croghan,  the  hostile  Indians  were  prevailed  upon 
to  meet  the  whites  in  a  council  at  Easton,  the  next  year,  viz.  1756.  This 
Indian  captain  set  out  to  attend  the  council,  and  in  the  way,  it  seems,  he  iell 
in  company  with  Tadeuskund,  With  this  chief  be  contrived,  some  how  oi 
other,  to  get  up  a  quarrel,  in  which  Teukuskund  killed  hlnLf 

SKENANDO,  though  belonging  to  a  later  age,  may  very  properly  be 
noticed  here.  He  was  an  Oneida  cbie^  eontempcray  with  the  missionary 
KirkUmd^  to  whom  he  became  a  convert,  and  lived  many  years  of  the  latter 

•  Heekemddtr'9  Narrative,  44.  t  Ibid.  51,  fift. 
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put  of  his  life  a  believer  in  ChriidamtY.  Mr.  KMmtd  died  at  Paria,  N 
i'^orfc,  iQ  1808,  and  was  buried  near  Oneida.  Skenando  denred  to  be  buned 
near  bin/ at  bis  death,  which  was  granted.  He  lived  to  be  110  years  old, 
and  was  often  visited  by  strangers  out  of  curiosity.  He  said  to  one  who 
visited  him  but  a  little  time  before  his  death,  *^  I  am  an  aged  kemiodL;  iJke 
taindt  of  an  hundred  wifUen  kave  ukidUd  through  wuf  branches ;  I  am  dead  at 
the  top.    The  generation  to  tohidi  I  bdomged  has  run  away  and  ^fl  meJ* 

In  early  life,  he  was,  like  nearly  all  of  his  race,  given  to  intoxication.  In 
1775,  he  was  at  Albany  to  settle  some  afbirs  of  his  tribe  with  the  govern* 
niciit  of  New  York.  One  night  he  became  drunk,  and  in  the  morning  found 
iuniself  in  the  street,  neariy  lutked,  evenr  thing  of  worth  stripped  from  him, 
even  the  sign  of  his  chieftainship.  This  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
duty,  and  he  was  never  more  known  to  be  intoxicated.  He  was  a  powerful 
chief,  and  the  Americans  did  not  fail  to  enmK  him  on  their  side  in  the  rev- 
olution. This  was  congenial  to  his  mind,  for  he  always  urged  the  rights  of 
liie  prior  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  once  opposed  the  Americans  on  the 
same  principle,  for  encroachments  upon  the  red  men.  He  rendered  his 
adopted  Anglo  brethren  important  services. 

From  the  "  Annals  of  Tryon  County,"  •  we  learn  that  Skenando  died  on 
the  11  March,  1816.  He  left  an  only  son.  And  the  same  author  observes 
that "  his  person  was  tall,  well  made,  and  robust.  His  countenance  viras 
intelligent,  and  displayed  all  the  peculiar  dignity  of  an  Indian  chie£  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  warrior,  and  in  his  riper  years,  one  of 
the  noblest  counsellors  among  the  North  American  tribes :  **  and  that,  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  by  his  vigilance  he  preserved  the  settlement  of  German 
Flats  from  being  destroyed. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  with  some  of  the  land  transactions  with 
the  Indians  in  Penn^lvania. 

By  his  Uist  will,  Governor  Penn  devised  to  his  grandson,  WUUam  Penny 
and  his  heirs,  10,000  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  ^  in  proper  and  beneficial 
places  in  this  province,  by  hb  trustees."  fViUiam  Penn,  tne  grandson,  sold 
out  this  land  to  a  gentleman,  Mr.  fVUUam  JUUn^  a  great  land-jobber.  By  a 
little  management  Men  got  this  land  located,  generally,  where  he  desired. 
One  considerable  tract  included  part  of  Minisink,  and  no  previous  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  with  those  Indians.  It  would  be  very  charitable  to 
suppose,  that  the  trustees  intended,  and  that  perhaps  they  did  not  doubt,  but 
the  same  course  would  be  pursued  in  purchasing  of  the  Indians  as  bad  been 
before,  by  others ;  but  no  sooner  bad  the  new  proprietor  got  the  lands  sur- 
veyed to  him,  than  he  began  to  sell  it  to  those  that  would  go  on  at  once  and 
setdd  it 

Hence  we  clearly  see  the  road  opened  for  all  difficulties.  About  the  same 
time  proposals  were  published  for  a  land  lottery,  and  by  the  conditions  of 
these  proposals,  not  the  least  notice  was  taken,  or  the  least  reserve  made,  of 
the  rights  of  the  Indiana  But  on  the  contrary,  such  persons  as  had  settled 
upon  lands  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  were,  in  cose  they  drew  prizes,  to 
remain  unmolested  upon  the  limds  of  the  Indians.  By  this  means  much  of 
the  land  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  since  Easton  and  vicinity,  as  well  aa 
other  places,  became  taken  up,  by  this  kind  of  gambling,  and  the  Indiana 
were  thus  crowded  fit>m  it.  They  for  some  time  complamed,  and  at  length 
began  to  threaten,  but  the  event  was  war  and  bloodshed. 

To  still  the  clamors  of  these  injured  people,  recourse  was  had  to  as  great 
abuses  as  had  already  been  practised :  cnmes  were  aought  to  be  clouded 
by  bold  stratagem.  The  Iroquois  were  connived  with,  a^  they  came  for- 
ward, confirmed  the  doings  of  the  land -jobbers,' and  ordered  the  Delawarea 
to  leave  their  country.  They  were  to  choose  one  of  two  boms  of  a  wretched 
dilemma.  The  power  of  the  Iroquois  could  not  lie  withstood,  backed  as  it 
was  by  the  Engfish.  They  ordered  the  poor  Delawares  to  remove,  or  they 
would  destroy  them,  as  in  the  life  of  CanasaUtto  will  be  found  related. 

A  sort  of  claim  was  obtained  to  some  of  tlie  disputed  lands,  in  a  simi- 
lar a  manner  as  Georgia  got  hers  of  some  of  the  Creek  country  not  maD5 

•  By  W.  W.  CampbeiL 
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yean  since.  At  one  time,  a  party  of  a  deputation  having  remained  upon 
the  ground  eleven  days  after  the  others  had  gone  home,  were  by  kind- 
nesses prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  writing,  relinquishing  all  their  riffht  to  lands 
upon  iSelaware.  These  were  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  bad  deeded 
lands  on  the  Susquehannah  just  before,  with  tliose  who  had  gone  home. 
Why  the  proprietors  did  not  mclude  the  lands  on  Delaware  in  their  first 
deed^  when  the  deputation  were  all  toother,  is  a  good  deal  singular,  but 
re(]uires  no  explanation.  Yet  certain  it  is,  those  who  remained  and  gave  a 
writing  c)uit-claiming  lands  on  Delaware,  had  no  consideration  for  so  doing. 
This  writing  expresses  only  that  they  intended  in  the  former  deed  to  in- 
clude said  lands. 

That  the  Delawares  or  Chihohockies  (which  was  their  real  name)  were, 
until  some  time  subsequent  to  1736,  entirely  independent  of  the  Iroquois,  i^s 
beyond  a  doubt  true,  although,  from  sinister  motives,  there  were  those  who 
maintained  that  they  were  always  subject  to  them.  It  is  true,  that,  when  by 
a  long  intercourse  with  the  whites  they  had  lost  much  of  their  energy  aud 
character  as  a  nation,  the  hauglUv  Six  Nations  found  little  difficulty  in  sedu- 
cing some  tribes  of  them  to  join  them,  and  of  forcing  others  to  obey  them.  A 
circumstance  which  clearly  proves  tins,  is,  that  in  Uie  first  treaties  of  sales 
of  land  by  the  Six  Nations  to  the  Pennsylvanians,  they  did  not  presume  to 
convey  anv  lands  to  the  east  of  the  sources  of  the  streams  that  were  trib- 
utary to  the  Susquehannah ;  the  assertions  of  some  of  the  speech-makers 
among  the  Six  Nations,  to  the  contrary,  hOWever.* 

The  celebrated  chief  Tadeuskundy  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in 
detail,  eave  the  following  ver^  pointed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whites  had  conducted  in  gettmg  his  people's  lands  fraudulently.  It  was  at  the 
conference  in  Easton,  in  November,  1756.  Tadeuskund  wea  present  as  the 
representative  of  ^  four  nations,"  viz.  the  Chihohockies,  the  Wanamies,  the 
Munseys  and  Wapingers.  Governor  Denny  requested  the  Indians  to  state 
the  reasons  for  their  mte  hostile  movements.  Tadeuakund :  ^l  have  not  far  to 
go  for  an  instance.  This  very  ground  that  is  under  me  (striking  it  with  his 
foot)  was  my  land  and  inheritance,  and  it  is  taken  from  me  by  fraud.  TThis  was 
io  the  Forlcs  of  the  Delaware.]  When  I  say  this  ground,  I  mean  all  the  land 
lying  between  Tohiccon  Creek  and  Wyoming,  on  the  River  Susquehannah. 
*  1  have  not  only  been  served  so  in  tliis  government,  but  the  same  thing  has. 
been  done  to  me,  as  to  several  tracts  in  New  Jersey,  over  the  river."  On 
the  governor's  asking  him  what  he  meant  by  fraud,  he  answered :  ^  When 
one  man  had  formerly  liberty  to  purchase  lands,  and  he  took  the  deed  from 
the  Indians  for  it,  and  then  dies:  after  his  death  his  children  forge  a  deed 
like  the  true  one,  with  the  same  Indian  names  to  it,  and  thereby  take  lands 
from  the  Indians  which  they  never  sold ;  this  is  fraud.  Also  when  one  king 
has  land  beyond  the  river,  and  another  king  has  land  on  tliis  side,  both 
bounded  by  rivers,  mountains  and  eprings  which  cannot  be  moved ,  and  the 
proprietaries,  greedy  to  purchase  lands,  buy  of  one  king  what  belongs  to 
another ;  this  likewise  laJrawL^ 

Then  the  governor  asked  Tadtiukund  whether  he  had  been  served  so  ? 
He  said,  ^  Yes.  I  have  been  served  so  in  this  province ;  all  the  land  extend- 
ing from  Tohiccon,  over  the  great  mountain,  to  Wyoming,  has  been  taken 
from  me  by  fraud ;  for  when  I  had  agreed  to  sell  land  to  the  old  proprietary, 
by  the  course  of  the  river,  the  young  proprietaries  came  and  got  it  run  by  a 
tlraighi  courstj  by  the  compass,  and  by  that  means  took  in  double  the  quantity 
intended  to  be  sold."  f 

The  meaning  of  Tadauhmd  will  be  fully  explained  in  what  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  the  reader.  The  lands  above  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  wei'e 
not  uitended  to  be  sold  by  the  Delawares,  but  tlie  whites  found  means  to  en- 
croach upon  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois,  as  before  noted,  were  able 
not  only  to  niaiu&iu  but  to  extend  their  encroachments.  It  will  be  well  to 
liear  in  mind  that  tlie  lands  conveyed  to  JVUUam  Penn  in  1685,  included  the 
countr}'  from  Duck  Creek,  or  Qumgquingus  to  the  Kittatinny  Hills ;  and  to 
oear  in  mind,  al^o,  how  purchases  were  made,  so  as  to  admit  of  contention ; 


See  Proud's  P«.,  U.  334.  f  Ibid.  iL  333. 
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sometimes,  doubtless,  for  the  secret  intentkm  of  taking  tdwuktM^  and  ar 
others  from  inability  to  fill  certain  blanks  in  the  deeds  at  the  time  they  were 
given.  As  for  example,  when  a  tract  of  land  was  to  extend  in  a  certain 
direction  upon  a  straight  line,  or  by  a  river,  **  as  far  as  a  man  can  walk  in  a 
day,"  the  point  to  be  arrived  at  must  necessarily  be  left  blank,  until  at  some 
future  time  it  should  be  walked.  This  manner  of  giving  and  receiving  deeda. 
it  ia  easy  to  see,  threw  into  the  hands  of  sordid  purchMsrs,  every  advantage 
over  the  Indians.  In  one  instance  they  complain  that  the  **  walker  "  nm ;  m 
another,  that  ''he  walked  after  it  was  night,"  and  so  on. 

The  Indians  had  deeded  lands  in  this  way  to  ffiUiam  Peim,  and  no  advan- 
ta^  was  taken  on  his  part ;  but  when  he  was  dead,  and  others  became  pro- 
nnetors,  the  difficulties  arose,  of  which  Tadeu^cund  reminded  the  whites  at 
Easton ;  and  this  will  illustrate  what  has  just  been  given  from  his  speech  to 
Governor  Denny  at  that  time. 

The  deed  to  JVUliam  Penn,  to  which  we  in  particular  refer,  was  given  in 
1085,  and  ran  thus : — 

**  This  IifDEirriTRB  wititxsszth,  that.  We,  Packenah,  Jarekhan,  SUud»y  Part- 
tfuegoU^  JervU  JBMepenmilc,  #Vttfro>y,  Hekdiappa$iy  EconuMj  MaddokoLy  Mettheonga^ 
nissa  Poteey,  Inoian  Kinos,  Sachemakere,  right  owners  of  all  lands,  from 
Quingquingus,  called  Duck  Creek,  unto  Upland  called  Chester  Creek,  all 
along  by  the  west  side  of  Delavrare  river,  and  so  between  the  said  creeks 
backwards  oi  far  a$  a  man  can  ride  m  two  days  with  a  kordtj  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  these  following  goods  to  us  in  hand  paid,  and  secured  to  be 
paid,  by  WiUiam  Penn,  proprietary  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  territories  thereof  viz.  20  guns,  90  fathoms  match-coat,  90 
faUioms  Stroudwater,  90  bUnkets,  90  ketdes,  90  pounds  powder,  100  bars  of 
lead,  40  tomahawks,  100  knives,  40  pairs  of  stockings,  1  barrel  of  beer, 
30  pounds  red  lead,  100  fathoms  wampum,  30  glass  botties,  30  pewter  spoons, 
100  awl-blades,  300  tobacco  pipes,  100  hands  of  tobacco,  90  tobacco  tongs, 
90  steels,  300  flints,  30  pair  of  scissors,  30  combs,  60  looking-glasses,  900 
needles,  one  skipple  of  salt,  30  pounds  sugar,  5  gallons  molasses,  90  tobacco 
boxes,  100  jews-narps,  90  hoeeu  30  ffimblets,  tS)  wooden  screw  boxes,  100 
string  of  beads. — Do  hereby  acknowledge,  &c.  given  under  our  hands,  &c. 
at  New  Castie,  second  day  of  the  eighth  month,  1685w" 

We  will  now  proceed  to  take  fbrther  notice  of  TadeudntMTs  charges  at 
the  Easton  conference,  before  spoken  o£  The  manner  of  fFOHam  JUieiC$ 
becoming  proprietor  has  been  stated.  In  1736,  deputies  from  the  Six 
Nations  sold  the  proprietor  all  the  '^  lands  lying  between  the  mouth  of  Sus- 

auehannah  and  Kittatinny  Hills,  extending  eastward  as  frr  as  the  heads  of 
ie  branches  or  springs  which  run  into  the  said  Susouehannah."  Hence 
this  grant  did  not  interrere  at  all  with  the  lands  of  the  Delawares,  and  may 
be  urged  as  an  evidence,  that  the  Six  Nations  had  no  right  to  them ;  for,  if 
they  had,  why  were  they  not  urffed  to  sell  them  before  the  breaking  up  of 
the  conference  ?  and  not,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  waited  eleven  days, 
until  all  the  head  men  had  gone,  and  then  to  have  got  a  release  from  the  few 
that  remained !  It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  this  could  not  be  done  when 
all  were  present,  or  the  latter  course  would  not  have  been  resorted  to.  Not 
withstanding  the  proprietor  had  grasped  at  the  lands  on  Delaware,  by  a 
partial  transaction  with  a  few  of  a  deputation,  he,  nevertheless,  soon  man- 
ifested that  he  considered  his  right  as  not  beyond  question,  by  his  assembling 
the  Delaware  chiefs  the  next  year,  1737,  to  treat  flirther  upon  it  The  names 
of  these  chiefs  were  Monok^^dAan^  Lappauinxoej  JHshekunk  and  AWtmut.* 
At  this  conference  a  release  was  obtained  from  them,  the  preamble  of  which 
set  forth, 

^That  Ti$hd[unk  and  AWimttf  had,  aboot  three  years  before,  begun  a 
treaty  at  Durham  with  John  and  7%ma$  Penn ;  that  fhun  thence  another 


'  His  Dame  siniiiad,  a  striker  ofJUh  wiih  a  gpear,  H^ckewelder.  He  was  geoercHj 
callea  PoMthu  mUamaeM$  an  excellent  man.  who  never  drank  liquor.  He  was  boni  on  Um 
spot  where  Philadelphia  now  stands,  removea  to  Ohio  about  1745^  died  on  the  Muskinnim  in 
1t80,  aged  about  100  years.    He  had  a  brother  who  was  called  Isaac  Nutimmt,  and  like  hiss 
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meednff  was  appointed  to  be  at  Pennsbury  the  next  spring,  to  which  they 
repaired  with  Jjappamnzoey  and  several  others  of  tlie  Delaware  Indians ; 
that,  at  this  meeting,  several  deeds  were  shown  to  thein  for  several  tracts  of 
land  whicJi  their  forefathers  had  more  than  50  years  ago  sold  to  fViUiam  Perm  ; 
and,  in  ponicular,  one  deed,  from  MaykemJikisho^  Sayhojmey  and  Tau^ 
haughsey,  the  chiefs  or  kings  of  the  Northern  Indians  on  Delaware,  who  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods,  had  granted  to  WxUiam  Perm  a  tract  of  land,  begin- 
ning on  a  line  drawn  from  a  certain  spruce-tree  on  the  River  Delaware,  by 
a  west-north-west  course  to  Neshameny  Creek,  from  thence  back  into  the 
woods  as  far  as  a  man  covid  go  in  a  day  and  a  half,  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Neshameny,  or  the  most  westerly  branch  thereof  so  far  as  the  said  branch 
doth  extend,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  [blank]  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
day  and  half's  walk,  and  from  thence  [bltmk]  to  the  aforesaid  River  Delaware, 
and  so  down  the  courses  of  the  river  to  the  first  mentioned  spruce  tree ;  and 
that  this  appeared  to  be  true  by  IVUliam  Biles  and  Jos^h  tfoody  who,  upon 
sheir  affirmation,  did  declare,  that  thev  well  rememberea  the  treaty  held  by 
the  agents  of  IViUiam  Penn  and  those  Indians ;"  **  that  they  were  now  come  to 
Philadelphia  with  their  chief  Monokyhickanj  and  several  other  old  men,  and 
upon  a  former  treaty  held  upon  the  same  subject,  acknowledge  themselves 
satisfied  that  the  above  described  tract  was  granted  by  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  for  which  reason,  they  the  said  MomikyUdium,  Lafpawinzoey  7K- 
shekunk  and  JSTidimus,  agree  to  release  to  the  proprietors  all  right  to  that  tract, 
and  desire  that  it  may  be  walked,  travelled,  or  gone  over  by  persons  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose." 

Now  it  must  b^  borne  in  mind,  that  by  former  treaties  the  Lechay  Hills, 
which  I  take  to  mean  the  Lehigh  Mountains,  were  to  be  the  boundaries,  in 
all  time  to  come,  on  the  north :  ^neanwhile  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
manner  the  land  was  xoalked  ovi,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

"•  The  relation  which  Thomes  FumisSf  sadler,  gives  concerning  the  day  and 
a  haips  toalky  made  between  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware 
Indians,  by  Jamts  Yeates  and  Edward  MarshaUJ* 

^  At  the  time  of  the  walk  I  was  a  dweller  at  Newton,  and  a  near  neighbor 
to  James  Yeates.  My  situation  gave  him  an  easy  opportunity  of  acquainting 
me  with  the  time  of  settins  out,  as  it  did  me  of  hearing  the  different  senti- 
ments of  the  neighborhood  concerning  the  walk ;  some  alleging  it  was  to  be 
made  by  the  river,  others  that  it  was  to  be  gone  upon  a  straight  line  from 
somewhere  in  Wright's-town,  opposite  to  a  spruce-tree  upon  the  river's  bank, 
said  to  be  a  boundary  to  a  former  purchase.  When  the  walkers  started  I 
was  a  little  behind,  but  was  informed  they  proceeded  from  a  chestnut-tree 
near  the  turning  out  of  the  road  from  Durham  road  to  John  Chapman%  and 
being  on  horseback,  overtook  them  before  they  reached  Buckingham,  and  kept 
company  for  some  distance  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  though  not  quite  to 
the  end  of  the  journey.  Two  Indians  attended,  whom  I  considered  as  depu- 
ties appointed  by  the  Delaware  nation,  to  see  the  walk  honestly  performed. 
One  of  them  repeatedly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  therewith.  The  first 
day  of  the  walk,  before  we  reached  Durham  creek,  where  we  dined  in  the 
meadows  of  one  ffUsony  an  Indian  trader,  the  Indian  said  the  walk  was  to 
have  been  made  up  the  river,  and  complaining  of  the  unfitness  of  his  shoe- 
packs  for  travelling  said  he  expected  Thomas  Penn  would  have  made  him  a 
present  of  some  shoes.  After  this  some  of  us  that  had  horses,  walked,  and 
I 't  the  Indians  ride  by  turns ;  yet  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  some 
hours  before  sunset,  the  Indians  left  us,  having  often  called  to  Marshall  that 
fdternoon  and  forbid  him  to  run.  At  parting  they  appeared  dissatisfied,  and 
saitl  they  would  go  no  &rther  with  us ;  for  as  they  saw  the  loalkers  would 
pass  all  the  good  land,  they  did  not  care  how  far  or  where  we  went  to.  It 
was  said  we  traveled  12  hours  the  first  day,  and  it  being  in  the  latter  end  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  October,  to  complete  the  time,  were  obliff^d 
to  walk,  in  the  twilight  TKmothy  Smthf  then  sheriff  of  Bucks,  held  his 
watch  for  some  minutes  before  we  stopped,  and  the  walkers  having  a  piece 
of  rising  ground  to  ascend,  he  called  out  to  them,  telling  the  minutes  behindt 
and  bid  them  pull  up,  which  they  did  so  briskly,  that,  immediately  upon  hm 
Baying  the  time  was  out,  MarshaU  clasped  his  arms  about  a  saplin  to  support 
45  21 
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bimselC  and  thereupon  the  sheriff  asking  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  said 
he  was  almost  gone,  and  that,  if  he  had  proceeded  a  few  poles  further,  he 
must  have  fallen.  We  lodged  in  the  woods  that  night,  and  heard  the  shout- 
ing of  the  Indians  at  a  cantico,  which  they  were  said  to  hold  that  eveninff  in 
a  town  hard  by.  Next  rooming  the  Indians  were  sent  to,  to  know  if  wey 
would  accompany  us  any  farther,  but  they  declined  it,  although  I  believe 
some  of  them  came  to  us  before  we  started,  and  drank  a  dram  m  the  com- 
pany, and  then  straggled  off  about  their  hunting  or  some  other  amusemeot  In 
our  return  we  came  through  this  Indian  town  or  plantation,  7Yf7UK%  Smith  and 
myself  riding  forty  yards  more  or  less  before  the  company,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached witnin  about  150  paces  of  the  town,  the  woods  bemg  open,  we  saw 
an  Indian  take  a  eun  in  his  hand,  and  advancing  towards  us  some  distance, 
placed  himself  behind  a  log  that  laid  by  our  way.  Timothy  observing  his 
motions,  and  being  somewmit  siu'prised,  as  I  apprehended,  looked  at  me,  and 
asked  what  I  thought  that  Indian  meaut  I  said,  I  hoped  no  harm,  and  that 
I  thought  it  best  to  keep  on,  which  the  Indian  seeing,  arose  and  walked  before 
us  to  the  setdement  I  think  Smith  was  surprised,  as  I  well  remember  I  was, 
through  a  consciousness  that  the  Indians  were  dissatisfied  with  the  walk,  a 
thing  the  whole  company  seemed  to  be  sensible  of,  and  upon  the  way,  in 
our  return  home,  frequently  expressed  themselves  to  that  purpose.  And 
indeed  the  unfairness  practised  in  the  walk,  both  in  regard  to  the  way  where, 
aud  the  manner  how,  it  was  performed,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians 
conbeming  it,  were  the  common  subjects  of  conversation  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, for  some  considerable  time  after  it  was  done.  When  the  walk  was 
performed  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  novelty  of  the  thing 
mclined  me  to  be  a  spectator,  and  as  I  had  been  brought  up  roost  of  my 
time  in  Burlington,  the  whole  transaction  to  me  was  a  series  of  occurrences 
almost  entirely  new,  and  which  therefore,  I  apprehend,  made  the  more  strong 
and  lasting  impression  on  my  memory. 

Thmas  FumitsJ*  ^ 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  end  of  these  afikirs  vnis  war.  The 
Delawares  were  driven  back,  and  they  joined  the  French  against  the 
English 


CHAPTER  m. 

Cf  several  chiefs  spoken  of  by  Washington^  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  Freiuk 
of  Ohio — Battle  near  Great  Meadows,  and  death  of  JumonvUle — Shikois — Moka- 

CATOOCHA — HaLF-KiRO  —  JUSKAKAKA — WhITE-ThUNDBR  —  ALLiqUIPA — CaP- 

TAiif  Jacobs — Hkndrick — His  history — Curious  anecdote  of— Looam — Cresap*s 
War — Battle  of  Point  Pleasant — Logans  famous  speech — Cornstock — His  history 
— Red-hawk — Elliripsico — The  barbarous  murder  of  these  three-^elancholy 
death  of  Logan — Pontiac — ^  renowned  tearrior-- Colonel  Rogers^ s  account  of  him 
— His  pdicy^FaU  of  MichiUmakinak^-MEViByfKHiiA — Siege  of  Detroit— Ponti- 
ac's  stratagem  to  surprise  it — Is  discovered — Official  account  of  the  affair  at  Bloody 
Bridge — Pontiac  abandons  the  siege — Becomes  the  friend  of  the  EngUsh — Js  assas 
sinated. 

The  expedition  of  fFashington  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  in  1753,  brings 
to  our  records  information  of  several  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  the  most 
interesting  kind.  He  was  commissioned  and  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the 
French,  by  Governor  Dinxmddit  of  Virrinia.  He  kept  an  accurate  journal 
of  his  travels,  which,  on  his  return  to  Virginia,  was  published,  and,  not  long 
after,  the  same  was  republished  in  London,  with  a  map;  the  substance 
of  this  journal  was  copied  into  almost  every  periodical  of  importance  of 
that  day. 


*  Causes  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawanese  Indians,  A&c.,  8to.  Lon 
bn,  1759. 
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SHINGIS  was  the  first  chief  he  yisited^  who  lived  in  the  forks  of  tlie 
Alleghany  and  Monougahela  Rivers,  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands.  He  intend- 
ed holding  a  council  with  the  celebrated  Half-kmg^*  already  mentioned,  at 
Loggstown,  and  such  others  as  could  be  assembled  at  short  notice,  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  English  interest  He  therefore  invited  Shingis  to  attend  the 
council,  and  he  accordingly  accompanied  him  to  Loggstown.  ^Aa  soon  as 
I  came  into  town,"  says  niashinfton,  ^l  went  to  Monakatoocha^  (as  the  Hcdf- 
king  was  out  at  his  hunting  cabin,  on  Little  Beaver  Creek,  about  15  miles  off,) 
ana  informed  him  by  John  Davidson^  my  Indian  interpreter,  that  I  was  sent  a 
messen^r  to  the  French  gjeneral,  and  was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  sachems 
of  the  Six  Nations  to  acquaint  them  with  it  I  save  him  a  stiing  of  wampum 
and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  and  desired  him  to  sena  for  the  half-king,  which  he 
promised  to  do  by  a  runner  in  the  morning,  and  for  other  sachems.  I  in- 
vited him  and  the  other  great  men  present  to  my  tent,  where  they  stayed 
about  an  hour,  and  returned."  This  place  was  about  140  miles, "  as  we  went, 
and  computed  it,"  says  the  ^reat  wnter,  ^firom  our  back  settlements,  where 
we  arrived  between  sunsetting  and  dark,  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  I  left 
Williamsbureh." 

Half-king,  It  seems,  had,  not  long  before,  visited  the  same  place  to  which 
Washxng^n  was  now  destined ;  for  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  town,  Wat^ 
ington  invited  him  privately  to  his  tent,  **and  desired  him  to  relate  some  of 
the  particulars  of  his  journey  to  the  French  commandant,"  the  best  way  for 
him  to  ffo,  and  the  distance  from  that  place.  ''He  told  me,"  says  Washington^ 
''that  me  nearest  and  levelest  way  was  now  impassable,  bv  reason  of 
many  large  miry  savannas ;  that  we  must  be  obliged  to  go  by  Venango,  and 
should  not  get  to  the  near  fort  in  less  than  five  or  six  nights'  sleep,  good 
travelling."  Hdf-king  further  informed  him  that  he  met  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion ;  that  the  French  officer  sternly  ordered  him  to  declare  his  business, 
which  he  did,  he  paid,  in  the  following  speech : — 

"  Fathers,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  your  own  speeches ;  what  your  own  m:*uth8 
have  declared.  You,  in  former  oays,  set  a  silver  basin  before  us,  whi  rein 
there  was  the  leg  of  a  beaver,  and  desired  all  the  nations  to  come  and  eat  of 
it;  to  eat  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to  be  churlish  to  one  another :  and  that 
if  any  such  person  should  be  found  to  be  a  disturber,  I  here  lay  down  by  the 
edge  of  the  dish  a  rod,  which  you  must  scourge  them  with ;  and  if  yom-  father 
should  get  foolish,  in  my  old  days,  I  desire  you  may  use  it  upon  me  as  well 
as  others. — ^Now,  fathers,  it  is  you  who  are  the  disturbers  in  this  land,  by 
conung  and  building  your  towns ;  and  taking  it  away  unknown  to  us,  and  by 
force. — We  kindled  a  fire,  a  long  time  ago,  at  a  place  called  Montreal,  where 
we  desired  you  to  stay,  and  not  to  come  and  intrude  upon  our  land.  I  now 
desire  you  may  despatch  to  that  place ;  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  fathers,  that 
this  is  our  land,  and  not  yours. — ^I  desire  you  may  hear  me  in  civilness ;  if 
not,  we  must  handle  that  rod  which  was  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  obstrep- 
erous. If  you  had  come  in  a  peaceable  manner,  like  our  brothers  the  English, 
we  would  not  have  been  against  your  trading  with  us,  as  they  do ;  but  to 
come,  fathers,  and  build  houses  upon  our  land,  and  to  take  it  by  force,  is 
what  we  cannot  submit  to." 

HaUf'king  then  repeated  what  was  said  to  him  in  reply  by  the  French, 
which,  when  he  had  done,  Washington  made  a  speech  to  him  and  his  council. 
He  acquainted  them  with  the  reason  of  his  visit,  and  told  them  he  was  in- 
structed to  call  upon  them  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  advise  with  them, 
to  assure  them  or  the  love  of  the  English,  and  to  ask  the  assistance  of  some 
of  their  young  men,  to  conduct  him  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  French, 
to  whom  he  had  a  letter  fit>m  his  governor.    Half-king  made  this  reply : — 

"In  regard  to  what  my  brother  the  governor  had  desired  of  me,  i  retuca 

*  He  is  called  a  Huron  by  LotkUl,  Hist  Missions,  iii.  123.  He  was  called  by  the  Dela- 
wares  Pomoacanf  which  in  English  means  Sweei-fiouse.  Heckeweldety  Nar.  235.  In  the 
letter,  or  speech^  as  Wkshin^Um  called  it,  which  this  chief  sent  to  the  governors  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  in  17M,  his  name  is  set  down  SerumyaUha,  See  1  (foil.  Mass.  Hist.  Boe. 
v'l.  \43. — I  will  here  note,  thai  my  friend,  Jarkd  Sparks,  Esq.,  verbally  informs  me,  that  he 
is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  not  the  same  Half-king  mentioned  in  LosheL  I  am  now  of  thr 
same  belief,  altboogb  it  i>  pomlbkt 
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you  this  answer."  "I  rely  upon  you  as  a  brother  ought  to  do,  as  you  say  we 
are  brothers,  and  one  people."  **  Brother,  as  you  have  asked  my  advice,  I 
hope  you  will  be  ruled  by  it,  and  stay  until  I  can  provide  a  company  to  gu 
\ni\k  you.  The  French  speech  belt  is  not  here ;  I  have  it  to  go  for  to  my 
hunting  cabin.  Likewise  the  people,  whom  I  have  ordered  in,  are  not  yet 
come,  and  cannot  until  the  third  night  from  this ;  until  which  time,  brother, 
1  must  beg  you  to  stay." 

When  Washington  told  him  that  his  business  would  not  admit  of  so  much 
delay,  the  chief  seemed  displeased,  and  said  it  was  ^a  maiter  of  no  small  nuh- 
mentf  and  must  not  he  entered  urithoid  due  consideration,^  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  to<i  much,  to  give  this  Indian  chief  credit  for  some  of  tlmt  character  which 
was  so  well  exemplified  by  Washington  in  all  his  afler-life.  And  **  as  I  found 
it  impossible,"  says  the  narrator,  "  to  get  of^  without  affronting  them  in  the 
most  egregious  manner,  I  consented  to  stay."  Accordingly,  Half-king  gave 
orders  to  King  Shingis,  who  was  present,  to  attend  on  Wednesday  night  with 
the  wampum,  and  two  men  of  their  nation,  to  be  in  readiness  to  set  out  with 
us  next  morning."  There  was  still  a  delay  of  anotlier  day,  as  the  chiefs 
could  not  get  in  their  wampum  and  young  men  which  were  to  be  sent ;  and, 
afler  aU,  but  three  chiefs  and  one  hunter  accompanied.  ^  We  set  out,"  says 
Washington^  "about  9  o'clock,  with  the  Half-king^  Juskakakoj*  WhOe-thwukr^ 
and  the  hunter ;  and  travelled  on  the  road  to  Venango,  where  we  arrived  the 
4th  of  December."  This  place  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  French  Creek 
with  the  Ohio.  Here  the  French  had  a  garrison,  and  another  a  short  distance 
above  it,  which  was  the  extent  of  our  discoverei^s  peregrinations  northward. 
The  commanders  of  these  posts  used  all  means  to  entice  Half  king  to  desert 
the  English,  and  it  was  with  great  difilculty  that  Washington  succeeded  in 
preventing  them.  They  endeavored  to  weary  him  out  by  making  the  chiefs 
delay  their  departure  from  day  to  day,  by  means  of  Uquor,  so  that  tliey  should 
be  left  behincL  At  lenffth,  having  out-generalled  his  complotters,  and  "got 
things  ready  to  set  off,  I  sent  for  the  Half-king^  continues  the  narrator,  **  to 
know  whether  he  intended  to  go  with  us,  or  by  water.  He  told  roe  that 
WMte-tkunder  had  hurt  himself  much,  and  was  sick,  and  unable  to  walk; 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  carry  him  down  in  a  canoe ; "  so,  notwithstanding 
the  delays,  WaMngton  was  obliged  to  go  without  him ;  but  he  Cautioned  him 
strongly  against  believing  Monsieur  Joncain's  pretensions  of  friendship,  and 
representations  against  Uie  English.  Hero  ends  Washington's  account  of 
Hidf'king, 

And  before  closing  our  account  of  the  termination  of  Washington's  journey, 
we  wiU  close  our  account  of  this  chief  alsa  *  In  1754  he  accompanied  Wam- 
ington  in  his  excursion  to  dislodge  the  French  from  the  disputed  territory 
upon  the  Ohio,  and  was  his  constant  counsellor,  imtil  hfier  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Necessity  at  the  Great  Meadows,  on  the  4  July.  At  the  surprise  of  M. 
de  JumonviUey  on  the  28  May  previous,  he  led  a  company  of  his  warriors, 
and  piloted  the  English  under  Washimdon  to  the  place  where  he  was  encamped, 
which  was  but  a  few  miles  fit>m  Ureat  Meadows.  JumonvHU^s  force  was 
small,  consisting  of  but  about  33  men.  The  night  previous  to  the  attack. 
Half-king^  who  was  encamped  six  miles  from  Great  Meadows,  having  made 
a  discovery  of  the  approach  of  the  French  force,  sent  an  express  to  Washing' 
tony  to  inform  him  that  the  French  were  discovered  in  an  obscure  retreat 
The  colonel  immediately  marched  out  vrith  40  men  and  reached  Half-kin^s 
quarters  a  little  before  sunrise.  A  coimcil  was  now  held  by  the  chieis  of  the 
|)arties,  and  it  was  agreed  }hat  the  Engli^  and  Indians  should  march  together 
and  attack  the  French.  They  marched  in  single  file  through  the  woods,  in 
the  Indito  manner,  in  a  most  dismal  storm  of  rain ;  and  following  the  track 
just  explored  by  Hay-kin^s  spies,  soon  found  themselves  near  the  party 
JumonmUe  was  m  a  secure  place,  half  a  mile  fi*om  a  road,  and  surrounded 
by  rooks,  and  had  he  not  been  fidl^n  upon  by  surprise,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  attacking  party  had  not  foimd  it  difficult  to  have  coiitended  successfiilly 

*  We  hear  again  of  this  chief  in  1794,  when,  with  58  others,  he  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  at  Fort  Stanwix.  His  name  is  there  wriUen  JUfikaaga,  which  signified  a  jtm* 
gnuhopper.    He  was  sometimes  callod  LittU-BiUy, 
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against  hiirL  But  not  being  discovered,  ffaskmgUm  made  a  good  disposition 
of  his  men ;  himself  with  the  Endish  formed  Sie  right  wing,  and  Hcdf-king 
at  tlie  head  of  the  Indians,  the  left.  The  French  were  found  without  their 
arms  in  their  hands,  but  they  flew  to  them,  and  a  fight  of  about  15  minutes 
ensued.  None  of  the  party  escaped.  Eleven  of  the  French  were  killed, 
among  whom  was  M.  de  JumonvtUe ;  one  wounded,  and  31  taken  prisoners. 
Washington  lost  but  one  man,  and  two  or  three  only  were  wounded.* 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  ffdMngton,  which  we  had  found  it 
necessary  abruptly  to  interrupt 

He  now  set  out  for  the  fi*ontiers  with  all  expedition.  He  had,  he  says,  tlic 
*'  most  fatiguing  journey  possible  to  conceive  of  From  the  1st  to  the  15tli 
December,  there  was  but  on^  day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  or  snow  inces- 
santly ;  and  through  the  whole  journey,  we  met  with  nothing  but  one  contin- 
ued series  of  cold,  wet  weather." 

This  expedition  of  WashingUm  has  in  it  ffreat  interest,  more  especially  fi-om 
his  superior  eminence  afterwards.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  ^  savior 
of  his  country ''  in  every  adventure  and  circumstance  of  his  life ;  and  even 
gratifying  to  view  him  with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  a  staft*  in  the  other,  and  a 
imck  upon  his  back;  wading  through  rivers,  encountering  storms  of  sleet  and 
snow,  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  thus  early,  for  his  country's  good.  He 
had  some  very  narrow  escapes,  and,  during  part  of  the  way  on  his  return,  he 
had  but  one  attendant!  One  day,  as  they  were  passing  a  place  called  Mwr- 
daring  Town^  the^  were  fired  upon  by  one  of  a  war-party  of  French  Indians, 
who  had  waited  m  ambush  for  them;  and  although  they  were  within  fifteen 
paces  of  him,  yet  they  escaped  unhurt  They  captured  the  fellow  that  fired 
upon  them,  and  kept  him  until  nine  at  night,  then  dismissed  him,  and  trav- 
elled all  night,  **vnthout  making  any  stop,"  fearing  they  should  be  pursued 
the  next  morning  by  his  party.  Continuing  their  course  all  the  next  day, 
they  came  to  the  river  where  they  intended  to  cross.  Here  the  fimmess  of 
Woihington  and  his  companion  was  thoroughly  tried.  The  river  was  very 
hiffh,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  and  there  was  no  way  to  pass  it  but  bv  a 
raft.  They  had  *<but  one  poor  hatchet,"  with  the  assistance  of  which,  after 
laboring  from  morning  till  sunset,  they  had  a  raft  ready  to  launch ;  on  this 
th«y  set  out,  but  it  was  soon  crushed  between  the  floating  ice,  and  they  very 
narrowlv  escaped  perishing.  WashingUm  was  himself  precipitated  into  the 
river,  where  the  water  was  ten  feet  deep.  Fortunatehr,  however,  he  catched 
by  a  firagment  of  the  raft,  and  saved  himself  They  mialljr  extricated  them- 
selves fi'om  their  perilous  situation,  by  getting  upon  the  ice  which  confined 
their  fttul  bark,  and  from  thence  to  an  island,  and  finaUy  to  the  opposite  shore. 
The  cold  was  so  intense,  that  Mr.  Gist  froze  his  hands  and  feet  This  place 
was  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yohogany,  where  an  Indian 
queen,  as  Washington  calls  her,  lived.  He  went  to  see  her,  he  observes,  she 
having  *<  expressed  great  concern  that  we  passed  her  in  goinf  to  the  fort  1 
made  her  a  present  of  a  watch  coat,  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  latter  was 
thought  much  the  best  present  of  the  two."  Her  name  was  Miquippa,  From 
this  place,  he  pursued  his  journey  home  without  further  accident 

Vfe  have  mentioned  the  friendly  attention  of  Shingis  to  our  adventurer,  who 
had  probably  expected  he  would  have  attended  him  on  his  ioumey ;  but  Shi$ir 
gis  went  to  collect  in  his  men,  and  did  not  return.  The  Indians  said  it  was 
owing  to  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  but  Washington  bought  it  was  fear  of  tlie 
French,  which  prevented  him.  But  this  conjecture  does  not  seem  well 
founded,  for  he  ordered  KustalogOf  who  lived  at  Venango,  to  proceed  to  the 
French  and  return  the  wampum,  which  was  as  much  as  to  tell  them  they 
wished  no  fiirther  fellowship  virith  them. 

The  massacres  which  followed  BraddodCs  defeat  were  horrible  beyond 
description.  Shingis  and  Captain  Jacobs  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
principal  instigators  of  them,  and  700  doUars  were  offered  for  their  heads.{ 
Captain  Jacobs  did  not  long  escape,  although  the  reward  did  not  hasten  his 
eno.  The  hostile  Indians  hm  their  head-quarters  at  Kitanning  on  the  Allegha- 

«  Sparks's  Writinn  of  Washington,  ii.  461, 462. 
t  'Watson' 9  Annals  of  PhUadelphia,  460. 
45» 
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ny  River,  44  mOes  above  its  confluence  wi^  the  Monongahela.  Here  they 
retired  witli  their  prisoners  and  booty  after  their  expeditions  into  the  frontiers 
In  1756,  Colonel  John  Armsbrmg  was  sent  with  about  900  men  against  Ki 
tanning.  **On  3  September  he  joined  the  advanced  party  at  the  Beavei 
Dams,  near  Frankstown ;  and  on  the  7th  in  the  evening,  being  within  6  mile^ 
uf  Kitanning,  the  scouts  discovered  a  fire  in  the  road,  and  reported  that  there 
were  but  3  or  at  most  4  Indians  at  it  It  was  not  thought  proper  to  attempt 
surprising"  them,  as  it  might  be  a  means  of  alarming  uie  town,  if  any  should 
escape.  Hence  Lieutenant  Hogg^  with  a  file  of  12  men,  was  ordered  to  watch 
them,  while  the  main  body  proceeded  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kitanning. 
The  night  bein^  warm,  many  of  the  Indians  lodged  in  a  cornfield  upon  the 
margin  of  the  river,  about  100  rods  below  the  town.  Here  at  day-break  the 
attack  began.  Several  Indians  were  killed  in  the  field,  and  the  town  was  im 
mediately  entered.  As  they  advanced.  Captain  Jacobs  gave  the  war  whoop, 
retired  to  his  log-cabin,  and  defended  himself  with  great  bravery.  Inspired 
by  his  intrepidity,  his  men  refused  quarter,  saying,  *^Wtart  mtn^  and  totU  nol 
be  prisoners.  The  whites  being  unable  to  drive  them  fit)m  their  wigwams^ 
Colonel  Armstrong  ordered  these  to  be  set  on  fire.  At  the  same  time  he  re 
ceived  a  musket-shot  in  the  shoulder.  **  When  the  Indians  were  told  that  the} 
would  be  burnt  if  thev  did  not  surrender,  one  of  them  replied,  he  did  not  care, 
us  he  coidd  kUl  A  or  5  before  he  diedJ*  When  the  fire  approached  them,  some 
began  to  sin^,  and  others  burst  firom  their  houses,  and  were  killed  in  theii 
flight  Captam  Jacobs^  when  defence  could  no  longer  avail  him,  endeavored 
to  escape,  with  his  wife,  though  a  window  of  his  house.  This  was  his  last  act 
— he  was  shot  down,  and  his  wife  also.  A  lad,  called  the  King's  Son,  was  killed 
with  them.    As  at  Nerigwok,  many  were  killed  in  the  river  as  they  fled. 

The  Indians  were  said  to  have  had  their  houses  stored  with  spare  arms  and 
ammunition ;  for,  when  they  were  burnt  up,  their  guns  discharged  from  the  heat, 
and  quantities  of  powder  blew  up  from  time  to  time,  which  threw  some  of 
their  bodies  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  Eleven  prisoners  were  recovered  at  this 
time,  who  informed  their  deliverers  that  a  great  quantity  of  eoods  was  also 
consumed,  which  had  but  ten  days  before  been  sent  them  tnr  me  French ;  and 
that  the  Indians  had  boasted  that  they  had  powder  enough  for  a  ten  years' war 
with  the  English.  They  also  learned  that  the  partv  which  Lieutenant  Hogg 
had  been  left  to  watch,  mstead  of  being  but  3  or  4,  consisted  of  24  warriors, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  attack  Fort  Shirley,  having  been  sent  forward  by 
Captain  Jacobs,  while  he  was  to  have  followed  with  a  strong  force  the  next 
day.  Hence  the  fate  of  the  lieutenant's  party  was  suspected.  On  returning 
to  the  place.  Colonel  Armstrong  fbund  that  Lieutenant  Hogg  had  attacked  the 
Indians  at  great  disadvantage,  in  point  of  numbers,  and  had  been  defeated, 
himself  and  Captain  jlf«rcer7aflerwards  General  Mercer,  who  fell  at  Princeton) 
severely  wounded.  At  the  first  fire  Hogg's  party  killed  3  of  the  Indians,  who, 
after  maintaining  the  fight  for  an  hour,  killed  -but  3  of  the  whites.  Hogjg', 
being  now  wounded,  was  abandoned  by  his  men,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  found  by  the  army.*  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  dead  bodies  of  some 
that  had  been  murdered  and  mangled  were  sent  from  the  frontiers  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  hauled  about  the  streets,  to  inflame  the  people  agauist  the 
Indians,  and  also  against  the  Quakers,  to  whose  mild  forbearance  was  attrib- 
uted a  laxity  in  sending  out  troops.  The  mob  surrounded  the  house  of 
assembly,  having  placed  the  dead  bodies  at  its  entrance,  and  demanded  im- 
mediate succor.    At  this  time  the  above  reward  was  offered. 

Mr.  Heckewelder  knew  Shingis,  or,  as  he  wrote  his  name,  Skmgtisk,  f  and 
gave  him  a  good  character.  He  was  brother  to  King-beavtr,  and  in  the  French 
war  was  considered  the  greatest  Indian  warrior  ofthe  day.  He  was  a  terror 
to  the  whole  fi-ontier  of  Pennsylvania.  "  Passing  one  day  with  him,"  says  Mr. 
Heckewelder,  "in  the  summer  of  1762,  near  by  where  his  two  prisoner  boya 
(about  12  years  of  age)  were  amusing  themselves  with  his  own  noys,  and  he 
observing  me  looking  that  way,  inquired  what  I  was  looking  at  On  my 
replying  that  I  was  looking  at  his  fnisoners,  he  said,  When  I  first  took  them 

•  ColL  N,  Y.  HUt.  aoc'vL^&^^'i    9  CoiL  Mats.  Hist,  Soc, iv,  ftX-^ 
t  Level,  or  Bag-meadow, 
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tbey  toere  such ;  but  they  are  now  my  children ;  eat  their  victuals  out  of  one 
and  the  same  bowl !  which  was  saying  as  much  as,  that  they,  in  all  respecus 
were  on  an  equal  footing  with  ^i»oum  children — alike  dear  to  him.**  Though 
of  small  stature,  the  same  author  observes,  he  had  a  great  mind. 

The  wife  of  this  chief  died  in  1762.  She  was  of  me  highest  rank  and  re- 
spectabihty ;  and  the  ceremonies  at  her  funeral,  and  manner  of  decoration 
and  interment,  described  here,  would  occupy  several  pages.* 

In  the  time  of  the  French  war,  when  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  C. 
jP.  Pott  to  the  distant  tribes  to  persuade  them  from  aiding  the  French,  men- 
tion is  often  made  in  the  joumai  which  he  kept,f  of  Sfdngisy  and  uniformly  to 
his  advantage.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Po«^  performed  two  missions,  the  first  at 
the  close  of  1758,  and  the  second  in  1759.  Under  date  of  28  August,  1758, 
he  unites,  **  We  set  out  firom  Sawcunk  in  company  with  20,  for  Kushcushkec ; 
on  the  road  SMngas  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  asked,  if  I  did  not  think, 
that  if  he  came  to  the  English  they  would  hang  him,  as  they  had  offered  a 
Cpreat  reward  for  his  head.  I  told  him  that  was  a  great  while  aro,  'twas  all 
forgotten  and  wiped  away  now."  An  Indian  in  the  company,  called  Shamo- 
kin  Daniely  who  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  French,  understanding  what 
was  said,  interrupted  and  said,  **  Don't  believe  him,  he  tells  nothing  but  idle 
Wing  stories,"  and  asked,  **Why  then  did  the  English  hire  120^  Indians 
[meaning  the  Cherokees]  to  kill  us  ?  "  Mr.  Post  protesting  it  was  false,  Daniel 
vociferated,  G— d  d — n^ou  for  a  fool ;  did  you  not  see  the  woman  lying  in  the 
road  that  was  killed  by  the  Indians  that  the  English  hired?"  After  a  few 
other  harsh  expressions,  Shingis  told  him  to  be  soil,  for  he  did  not  know  what 
he  said." 

Mr.  Post  dined  with  Shingis  on  the  29  August,  at  which  time  he  observed  to 
him,  that  although  the  Engfish  had  ofiered  a  great  reward  for  his  head,  yet  he 
had  never  thought  to  revenge  himself  but  was  always  very  kind  to  such  pris- 
oners as  were  brought  in,  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  and  wished  he  could  be  sure  the  English  were  in  earnest  for 
peace  also. 

Although  the  name  of  S/dngis  has  not  generally  been  as  conspicuous  as 
that  of  Captain  Jacobs,  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  **the  greatest  Delaware 
warrior  of  his  time,"  and  that,  ^were  his  war  exploits  on  record,  they  would 
form  an  interesting  document  though  a  shocking  one."  | 

Hendrick  was  a  gallant  Mohawk  chie^  who  took  part,  with  many  of  his 
men,  against  the  French,  in  the  year  1755.  The  French  were  encoura^d 
bv  the  defeat  of  General  Braddocky  and  were  in  high  expectation  of  carrymff 
all  before  theoL  Hendrick  joined  the  English  army  at  the  request  of  General 
Johnson,  and  met  the  French,  consisting  of  2000  men,  under  General  Ditskau 
at  Lake  George.  While  the  English  and  Indians  were  encamped  in  a  slight 
work,  their  scouts  brought  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Frencn,  with  a  ffreat 
body  of  Indians  upon  their  flanks.  General  Johnson  despatched  Colonel 
Williams  of  Massachusetts,  with  1000  men,  and  Hendrick  with  200  of  his  war- 
riors, to  give  them  battle ;  but  falling  in  with  them  about  four  miles  from  camp 
unexpectedly.  Colonels  HlUiams  and  Hendrick  were  killed,  with  many  other 
officers  and  privates  of  the  detachment  The  rest  fled  to  the  main  bod^  with 
great  precipitation,  inAising  consternation  into  the  whole  arm^.§  The  French 
followed  closely,  and  poured  in  a  tremendous  fire,  which  did  very  little  exe- 
cution, fi*om  the  precaution  of  the  English  in  falling  flat  upon  their  faces. 
They  soon  recovered  from  their  surprise,  and  foucht  with  bravery,  having 
advantage  not  only  in  numbers,  but  artillery,  of  which  the  French  had  none.| 
At  lengm  the  brave  Dietkau  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  his  Indians,  be- 
ing terrified  at  the  havoc  made  by  the  cannon  of  the  English,  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  the  regulars  were  ordered  to  retreat  by  their  general,  which  they 
did  in  ^eat  disorder.  General  Dieskau  was  found  in  the  pursuit,  supporting 
himself  by  the  stump  of  a  tree.    Supposing  plunder  to  be  the  first  object  or 

*  For  wliich  see  Heckewdder't  Hist.  Ind.  Nations,  S64,  &lc, 

t  Reprinted  in  "  The  Cornea  of  the  Alienation,^'  dtc.,  and  ProuJ's  Pa.,  vol.  W. 

i  Heckevodder^t  Narrative,  64. 

>The  English  lost  about  200  in  this  ambush.    Gvthrie^s  Universal  History,  z.  94. 
Ibid. 
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his  captors,  as  he  was  attemptiog  to  draw  his  watch  to  present  to  them,  some 
one,  supposing*  him  to  be  searching  for  his  pistol,  discharged  his  gim  into 
his  hifHi.  Notwithstanding  he  was  thus  twice  wounded,  he  li\-ed  to  reach 
England,  but  he  died  soon  after.    The  French  lost  800  men  in  the  attack. 

When  General  Johnson  was  about  to  detach  Colonel  ffiUiamSy  he  asked 
Hendrick's  opinion,  whether  the  force  was  sufficient  To  which  he  replied, 
*^  If  they  are  tojighly  they  art  too  few.  If  they  are  to  he  killed,  they  are  too  mamf,** 
And  when  it  was  {)roposed  to  divide  the  detachment  into  three  parts,  lien- 
drick  objected,  and  ibrcibly  to  express  the  impracticability  of  the  plan,  picked 
up  three  sticks,  and,  putting  them  together,  said  to  the  general,  *^iou  see  note 
that  these  cannot  be  easily  broken ;  but  take  them  one  fry  one,  and  yon  may  break 
them  at  once,^  But  irom  this  vaJ^ble  counsel  very  little  advantage  seems  to 
have  been  derived. 

It  was  reported  at  the  time,  that  38  of  Hendrick^s  men  were  killed,  and  12 
wounded.*  Few  historians  mention  the  loss  of  the  Indians ;  probably  con- 
sidering them  as  unworthy  of  record !  Such  historians  may  be  forgotten.  At 
least,  they  cannot  expect  to  pass  under  that  name  in  another  age. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  exasperated  against  the  French,  ^  by  the  death 
of  the  famous  Hendrick^  says  the  same  writer,  "a  reno\vned  Indian  warrior 
among  the  Mohawks,  and  one  of  their  sachems,  or  kings,  who  was  slain  in  the 
battle,  andSvhose  son,  upon  being  told  that  his  father  ^as  killed,  giving  the 
usuiri  Indian  groan  upon  such  occasions,  and  suddenly  putting  his  hand  on 
his  left  breast,  swore  his  father  was  stiil  alive  in  that  place,  and  stood  there  in 
his  son :  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  Greneral  Johnson  prevented  the 
Hiry  of  their  resentment  taking  place  oa  the  body  of  the  French  general.^f 

As  soon  as  the  battle  was  over,  the  Indians  dispersed  themselves  in  various 
directions,  with  the  trophies  of  victory ;  soine  to  their  homes,  to  condole 
with  the  friends  of  the  slain,  and  some  to  the  English,  to  carry  the  welcome 
news  of  victory.  The  diffisrent  runners  brought  into  Albany  above  80  scalps 
within  a  very  short  time  after  the  iight^  And  thus  we  are  furnished  with  an 
early  record  of  the  wretched  custom  which  appears  to  have  been  fostered, 
and  actually  encouraged  by  all  who  have  employed  the  Indians  as  auxiliaries 
in  war.  Indeed  to  employ  them,  was  to  employ  their  practices — they  were 
inseparable.  To  talk,  as  some  have  done,  of  employing  them,  and  prevent- 
ing their  barbarous  customs  with  the  unfortunate  captives,  all  experience 
■hows,  is  but  to  talk  one  thing  and  mean  another. 

Soon  after  Sir  William  Johnson  entered  upon  his  duties  as  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs  in  North  America,  he  received  from  England  some  richly 
embroidered  suits  of  clothes.  Hendrick  was  present  when  they  were  re- 
ceived, and  could  not  help  expressing  a  creat  desire  for  a  share  in  them.  He 
went  away  very  thoughtful,  but  returned  not  long  after,  and  called  upon  Sir 
fyUliam,  and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a  dream.  Sir  William  very  con- 
cernedly desired  to  know  what  it  was.  Hendrick  aw  readily  told  him  he 
^d  dreamed  that  Sir  MiUiam  Johnson  had  presented  him  with  one  of  his 
new  suits  of  uniform.  Sir  William  could  not  refuse  it,  and  one  of  the  elegaiit 
suits  was  forthwith  presented  to  Hendrick,  who  went  away  to  show  his 
present  to  his  countrymen,  and  left  Sir  William  to  tell  the  joke  to  his  friends. 
Some  time  after,  the  general  met  Hendrick,  and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a 
dream.  Whether  the  sachem  mistnisted  that  he  was  now  to  be  taken  in  his 
own  net,  or  not,  is  not  certain :  but  he  seriously  desired  to  know  what  it  was, 
as  Sir  William  had  done  before.  The  general  said  he  dreamed  that  Hendrick 
had  presented  him  with  a  certainr  tract  of  land,  which  he  de8cril)ed,  (consist- 
ing of  about  500  acres  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
River.)  Hendrick  answered,  "il  is  yours; "  but,  shaking  his  head,  said,  "  Sir 
William  Johnson,  I  will  never  dream  with  you  again." 

John  Konkapot,  a  Stockbridge  Indian,  was  grandson  to  Hendrick,  and  he 
informs  us  that  his  grandfather  was  son  of  the  Wolf,  a  Mohegan  chief,  and 
that  his  mother  was  a  Mohawk.§  Reverend  Gideon  Haidey,  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Hutchinson  (1770)  about  the  Marshpee  Indians,  has  this  passage 

•  Gen/.  Magazine  for  1766.  t  IHi'i  t  Ibid, 

i  CoU  Mast.  Hist,  8oc. 
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<*  Among  Johnson^s  Mohawks,  Abraham  and  Hmdrick  were  the  oldest  of  their 
tribe,  when  they  died,  and  neither  of  them  y*9A  70,  at  their  deaths.  I  saw  a 
sister  of  theirs  in  1765,  who  appeared  to  be  several  years  above  70.  At 
Stockbridffe,  Captain  Kwikapoi  was  for  many  years  tlie  oldest  man  in  his 
tribe."  *  We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  noted  chiefs  in  Indian  stoi7 
Logan  was  called  a  Mingo  f  chief^  whose  ikther,  ShikdUmuSf  was  chief 
of  the  Cayugas,  whom  he  succeeded.  SkikeUimui  was  attached  in  a  remark- 
able degree  to  the  benevolent  James  Logan,  fh>m  which  circumstance,  it  is 
Erobable,  his  son  bore  his  name.  The  name  is  still  perpetuated  amonff  the 
idians.  For  magnanimity  in  war,  and  greatness  of  soul  m  peace,  few,  if  any,  . 
inr  any  nation,  ever  surpassed  Logan,  lie  took  no  part  in  the  f^rench  wars 
which  ended  in  1760,  except  that  of  a  peacemaker ;  was  always  acknowl- 
edged the  friend  of  the  white  people,  imtil  the  year  1774,  when  his  brother 
and  several  others  of  his  family  were  murdered,  the  particulars  of  which 
follow.  In  the  spring  of  1774,  some  Indians  robbed  the  people  upon  the 
Ohio  River^  who  were  in  that  country  exploring  the  lands,  and  preparing  for 
settlements.  These  land-jobbers  were  alarmed  at  this  hostile  carriage  of  the 
Indians,  as  they  considered  it,  and  collected  themselves  at  a  place  called 
Wheeling  CreeK,  the  site  on  which  Wheeling  is  now  built,  and,  learning  that 
there  were  two  Indians  on  the  river  a  little  above,  one  Captain  Michad  Cresap, 
belonging  to  the  exploring  party,  proposed  to  &li  upon  and  kill  thenL  lus 
advice,  although  opposed  at  first,  was  followed,  and  a  party  led  by  Cresap 
proceeded  and  killed  the  two  Indians.  The  same  day,  it  being  reported  that 
some  Indians  were  discovered  below  Wheeling  upon  the  river,  Crtsap  and 
his  party  immediately  marched  to  the  place,  and  at  first  appeared  to  show 
themselves  friendly,  and  suffered  the  Indians  to  pass  by  them  unmolested, 
to  encamp  still  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  Grave  Creek.  Cresap  soon 
followed,  attacked  and  killed  several  of  them,  having  one  of  his  own  men 
wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  Indians.  Here  some  of  the  family  of  Logan 
were  slain.  The  circumstance  of  the  affair  was  exceeding  aggravating,  inas- 
much as  the  whites  |?reteiuM  no  provocation. 

Soon  af^r  this,  some  other  monsters  in  human  shape,  at  whose  head  were 
Danid  Grtathouse  and  one  Tomlinsony  committed  a  horrid  murder  upon  a 
company  of  Indians  about  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling.  Chrtaihouse  resided 
at  the  same  place,  but  on  ihe  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  Indian  en- 
campment A  party  of  thirty-two  men  were  collected  for  this  object,  who 
secreted  themselves,  while  GrtaUumsty  under  a  pretence  of  friendship,  crossed 
the  river  and  visited  them,  to  ascertain  their  strength ;  on  countmg  them, 
he  found  they  were  too  numerous  for  his  force  in  an  open  attack.  These 
Indians,  having  heard  of  the  late  murder  of  their  relations,  had  determined 
to  be  avenged  of  the  whites,  and  Greathouse  did  not  know  the  danger  he  was 
in,  until  a  squaw  advised  him  of  it,  in  a  friendly  caution,  ^  to  go  home."  The 
sad  requital  this  poor  woman  met  with  will  presently  appear.  This  abomi- 
nable fellow  invited  the  Indians  to  come  over  the  river  and  drink  rum  with  him ; 
this  beinga  part  of  his  plot  to  separate  them,  that  they  might  be  the  easier  de- 
stroyed. The  opportunity  soon  onered ;  a  number  being  collected  at  a  tavern  in 
the  white  settlement,  and  considerably  intoxicated,  were  fallen  upon,  and  all 
murdered,  except  a  little  girL  Among  the  murdered  was  a  brother  of  Lo^an, 
and  his  sister,  whose  delicate  situation  greatly  aggravated  the  horrid  cnme. 

The  remaining  Indians,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  hearing  the 
firing,  set  off  two  canoes  witn  armed  warriors,  who,  as  they  approached  the 
shore,  were  fired  upon  by  the  whites,  who  lay  concealed,  awaiting  their 
approach.  Nothing  prevented  their  taking  deadly  aim,  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  obli^d  to  return.  This  afiair  took 
place  May  24th,  1774.§    These  were  the  events  that  led  to  a  horrid  Indian 

•  CoU.  Mass,  Hist.  8oc.  3.  i.  151. 

t  Mengtoey  MaauaSf  MamuijOf  Iroquos  all  mean  tbe  same. 

X  '<  In  ihe  month  of  April,  1774,  a  rumor  was  circulated,  that  the  Indians  had  stolen  several 
horses  from  some  land-jobbers  on  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  Rivers ;  no  evidences  of  the  fact 
having  been  adduced,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  report  was  false."  i)oidriiges 
Koles,  225-6. 

$  FacU  published  in  Jtjftrwris  NoUt, 
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war,  hi  which  many  innocent  ftnulies  were  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  ven- 
geance of  an  incensed  and  injured  people. 

A  cahn  followed  these  troubles,  but  it. was  only  such  as  goes  before  the 
storm,  and  lasted  only  while  the  tocsin  of  war  could  be  sounded  among  the 
distant  Indians.  On  the  12  July,  1774,  Logans  at  the  head  of  a  small  party 
of  only  eight  warriors,  struck  a  blow  on  some  inhabitants  upon  the  Muskin- 
gum, where  no  one  expected  it.  He  had  left  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
undisturbed,  which  every  one  sujpposed  would  be  the  .first  attacked,  in  case 
of  war,  and  hence  the  reason  or  iiis  great  successes.  His  first  attack  was 
upon  three  men  who  were  pulling  flax  in  a  field  One  was  shot  down,  and 
the  two  others  taken.  These  were  marched  into  the  wilderness,  and,  as 
they  approached  the  Indian  town,  Logan  gave  the  scalp  halloo,  and  they 
were  met  by  the  inhabitants,  who  conducted  them  in.  Running  the  gantlet 
was  next  to  be  peribrmed.  JLogontook  no  delight  in  tortures,  and  he  in  the 
most  firiendly  manner  instructed  one  of  the  captives  how  to  proceed  to 
escape  the  severities  of  the  gantlet.  This  same  captive,  whose  name  was 
Robmmm^  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  be  burned ;  but  Logan,  though  not 
able  to  rescue  him  by  his  eloquence,  with  his  own  hand  cut  the  cordi  that 
bound  him  to  the  stake,  and  caused  hin^  to  be  adopted  into  an  Indian  fiunily. 
He  became  afterwards  Logan^i  scribe,  and  wrote  the  letter  that  was  tied  to  a 
war  club,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  relate  farther  onward. 

There  was  a  chief  among  the  Shawanese  more  renowned  as  a  warrior 
than  even  Logan  himself  at  this  time.  CORN  STOCK  *  was  his  name,  and 
to  him  seems  to  have  ftdlen  the  chief  direction  of  the  war  that  was  now 
begun ;  the  causes  of  whkh  were  doubtless  owing  to  the  outrages  already 
detailed,  committed  by  Orttap  and  GreolAotise,  but  there  can  be  but  little  if 
any  doubt,  that  the  several  tribes  engaged  in  it,  had  each  been  sufficiently 
injured  to  justify  th^  participation  also.  The  history  of  the  murder  of 
Bald  Eagle  is  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  part  acted  by  the  Dela- 
wares.  What  this  man  had  been  in  his  younger  days  is  unknown  to  history, 
but  at  this  time  he  was  an  old  inofiensive  Delaware  chie^  who  wandered 
bamilessiy  dp  and  down  among  the  whites,  visiting  those  most  frequently 
who  would  entertain  him  best  Having  been  on  a  visit  to  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Kanhawa,  he  was  met,  as  he  was  ascending  alone  upon  the  river 
in  his  canoe,  by  a  man,  who,  it  is  said,  had  suffered  much  from  the  Indians. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  and  whether  any  thing  happened  to  justify  violence  on 
the  part  of  either,  we  have  no  evidence,  but  certain  it  is,  the  white  man 
killed  the  chief,  and  scalped  him,  and,  to  give  his  abominable  crime  pub- 
licitv,  set  the  dead  body  upright  in  the  canoe,  and  in  this  manner  caused  it 
to  drift  down  the  river,  where  it  was  beheld  by  many  as  it  passed  them. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  old  chief,  no  one  suspected  he  was  dead,  but 
very  naturally  concluded  he  was  upon  one  of  his  ordinary  visits.  The  truth 
of  the  afibir,  however,  soon  got  to  his  nation,  and  they  quickly  avowed  ven- 
geance for  the  outrage,  f 

The  Virginia  legislature  w*«  in  session  when  the  news  of  an  Indian  war 
was  received  at  me  seat  of  govern  nent.  Governor  Dunmon  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  assembling  ow  %00  men ;  one  half  of  whom  were  to 
march  for  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhavni  under  the  command  of  General 
.Andrew  LtunSft  and  the  remainder,  under  the  governor  in  person,  was  to 
proceed  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio,  above  the  former,  in  order  to  fkll  upon 
the  Indian  towns  between^  while  the  warriors  should  be  drawn  off  by  the 
approach  of  Lewis  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  then  to  proceed  down 
the  Ohio,  and  form  a  junction  with  General  Lewis  at  Point  Pleasant,  firom 
whence  they  were  to  march  according  to  circumstances. 

*  Gonerally  written  Cornstalk^  but  in  our  oldest  printed  account,  it  ii  as  in  the  text.  There 
is  no  harm  in  chan^ng  the  orthography'  of  a  word,  when  we  use  it  for  a  proper  instead  of  a 
common  substantive. 

t  M' Clung. 

i  His  ranK  was  that  of  colonel,  but,  being  commander-b-chief  of  that  division,  was  propcriy 
eaUeil  general,  to  disiingubh  him  from  his  brother,  who  was  also  a  eolooel,  and  as  having 
the  chief  command. 
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On  the  11  September,  the  forces  under  General  Lewis,  amounting  to 
1100  men,  commenced  their  march  from  Gamp  Union  for  Point  Pleasant  on 
the  Great  Kanhawav,  distant  160  miles.  The  country  between  was  a  track- 
less wilderness.  The  army  was  piloted  by  Captain  Mitthew  ArbwkU,  by 
the  nearest  practicable  route.  The  bacgage  was  all  transported  on  pack- 
horses,  and  their  march  took  up  19  davs.*^ 

Having  arrived  there  upon  the  last  day  of  the  month,  an  encampment  was 
commenced  on  the  first  of  October.    Here  General  Lewis   waited   with 
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The  whole  line  of  the  breastwork  now  became  as  a  blaze  of  fire,  which 
lasted  nearly  till  the  close  of  the  day.  Here  the  Indians  under  Loganj  Corn- 
iUxky  Elenipsicoj  Red-Eagfej  and  other  mighty  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Shawanese,  Delawares,  Minjroes,  Wyandots  and  Cayugas,  amounting,  as  was 
supposed,  to  1500  warriors,  fought,  as  men  will  ever  do  for  their  country's 
wrongs,  with  a  bravery  which  could  only  be  equalled.  The  voice  of  the 
miffhty  Comttodt  was  often  heard  during  the  day,  above  the  din  of  strife, 
caUing  on  his  men  in  these  words:  **Be  strong!  Be  strong!"  And  when  by 
the  repeated  charges  of  the  whites,  some  of  his  warriors  began  to  waver,  he 
is  said  to  have  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  one  who  was  cowardly 
endeavoring  to  desert 

General  ljeun$^  finding  at  length  that  every  charge  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Indians  lessened  the  number  of  his  forces  to  an  aliu*ming  degree,  and  rightly 
judging  that  if  the  Indians  were  not  routed  before  it  was  dark,  a  day  of 
more  doubt  might  follow,  he  resolyed  to  throw  a  body,  if  possible,  into  their 
rear.  As  the  good  fortune  of  the  Virginians  turned,  the  bank  of  the  river 
fiivored  this  project,  and  forthwith  three  companies  were  detached  upon  the 
enterprise,  under  the  three  captains,  haae  ShtilnL  (afterwards  renowned  in 
the  revolution,  and  since  in  the  war  vrith  Canada,|  Gtortre  MatthetMy  *  and 
John  SteuarL  These  companies  got  unobserved  to  tneir  place  of  destination 
upon  Crooked  Creek,  which  runs  into  the  Kanhawa.t  From  the  high  weeds 
upon  the  banks  of  this  little  stream,  they  rushed  upon  the  bac£  of  the 
Indians  with  such  fury,  as  to  drive  them  finom  their  works  with  precipitation. 
The  day  was  now  decided.  The  Indians,  thus  beset  from  a  quarter  they  did 
not  expect,  were  ready  to  conclude  that  a  reinforcement  had  arrived.  It 
was  about  simset  when  they  fled  across  the  Ohio,  and  inunediately  took  up 
their  march  for  their  towns  on  the  Scioto. 

As  is  common,  in  reviewing  past  events,  we  find  much  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  many  of  the  nets ;  the  loss  of  the  whites  in  this  battle 
is  yery  variously  stated,  but  that  of  the  Indians  no  one  has  presumed  to  set 
down  but  by  mference.  The  morning  after  the  battle,  Colonel  ChrisUant 
marched  to  the  battle-groimd ;  where  his  men  found  and  scalped  §  21  of 
their  dead,  and  12  others  were  found  in  places  where  they  were  placed  for 
concealment ;  that  many  were  also  thrown  into  the  river  is  said  to  nave  been 
at  the  time  known.  In  an  account  published  at  the  time,  it  is  set  down  that 
the  killed  of  the  Virginians  were  ^  Col.  CharUs  Lewisy  Major  John  Fiddy 
Capt  John  Murray,  Robert  Mc  CUnechany  Samuel  fVtUon,  James  Wardy  Lieut. 
Hugh  Men,  finsi^s,  Candiff,  Baker,  and  44  privates ; "  making  the  whole 
number  of  the  kdled  55.  <<  Wounded,  Captain  W.  Fleming,  since  dead, 
K  Diddnaon,  Thomae  Blueford,  John  SUdman,  Lieuts.  Gooeunan,  Robeson, 
Laud,  VanMM,  and  79  Privates ; "  making  in  all  87  wounded.  We  are  aware 
that  neither  the  names  or  numbers  ame  with  accounts  since  published,  but 
we  have  taken  the  above  from  the  Koyal  American  Magazine,  which  was 
published  the  following  month  at  Boston,  into  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
copied  from  a  Philadelphia  print.|| 

There  was  a  kind  or  stratagem  used  by  the  whites  in  this  battle  which 
reminds  us  of  that  practised  at  the  Pawtucket  fight,  related  in  Book  UL  of 
onr  history.  The  soldiers  in  Colonel  Flemings  regiment  would  conceal 
tliemselves  behind  a  tree  or  some  other  shelter,  and  then  hold  out  their  hats 
finom  behind,  which  the  Indians  seeing,  would  mistake  as  coyering  the  heads 

*  Probably  the  same  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  Vimoia  line  during  the  revolution,  an4 
ooce  a  prittoner.    See  Conlin.  Burk.  107,  358,  alio  Wmtrt.  130. 

t  WWierM.Xn. 

X  He  was  noi  present  at  the  fight,  bat  arrived  with  a  reinforcement,  which  he  bad  raised 
fifom  HoUioo,  immediately  aAer  it  was  over.  It  was  this  force,  it  is  supposed,  that  the 
Indians  expected  were  surrounding  them  in  the  rear.  They  were  said  to  nave  been  ae- 
ouainied  with  all  circumstances  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Virginians. 

•    a      r% I     A A# i e IU^.^^L.^     \'VtA 


'  &  Roifol  Amer,  Magazme  for  November,  1774. 


„  _..  Doddridge.  &\,  seU  down  the  killed  at  75,  and  the  wounded  at  140,  and  he  is, 
doubtless,  Mr.  }Viiheri's  authority,  who  says  the  same.  His  list  of  killed  and  wounded  art 
also  verbatim  from  Doddrid^.  Burkf  who  wrote  twenty  years  before  either,  agrees  wilk 
Ihi  Royal  American  Magazine  very  nearly. 
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of  their  enemies,  and  shoot  at  them.  The  hat  bein^  at  once  dropped,  Uie 
Indian  would  run  out  from  his  covert  to  scalp  bis  victim,  and  thus  met  a 
sure  death  fit>m  the  tomahav^k  of  his  adversary. 

The  chief  of  the  men  raised  for  this  service,  were,  as  Burk  expresses  him* 
sel^  ^  prime  riflemen,"  and  the  ^  most  expert  woodsmen  in  Virgmia."  They 
were  principally  from  the  counties  of  Auffusta,  hotetourt,  Bedibrd  and  Fin- 
castle,  and  from  the  enraged  settlers  who  had  fled  from  their  frontier  settle- 
ments to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  Indians.  For  reasons  whicl 
were  not  perfectly  understood  at  that  time.  Lord  Dunmore  divided  the  armv 
into  two  parts,  as  already  stated.  The  part  which  Dunmore  soon  after  'J»k 
ill  the  revolutionary  events,  discovered  the  real  cause  of  his  preposterous  pro- 
ceedings. His  pretence  of  falling  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  and  coop- 
erating with  Greneral  Lewis^  was  soon  detected  as  such ;  for  it  needed  only 
tt>  be  known  that  he  was  moving  no  less  than  75  miles  from  him,  and  tliat, 
therefore,  no  cooperation  could  be  had.  The  imputation,  however,  of  the 
historian  Burk^*  ^thaX  the  division  under  Lewis  was  devoted  to  destniction, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  spirits  of  the  Virginians,"  to  render  his  own 
influence  and  reputation  brighter  and  more  efficient,  is  unnatural,  and  \^nth- 
out  &ct8  to  warrant  it  To  our  mind  a  worse  poUcy  to  raise  himself  could 
not  have  been  devised.  There  are  two  other,  far  more  reasonable  conclu- 
sions, which  might  have  been  ofiered:  The  governor,  seeing  the  justness 
of  the  Indians'  cause,  might  have  adopted  the  plan  which  was  followed,  to 
brmg  them  to  a  peace  with  the  least  possible  destruction  of  them.  This 
woukl  have  been  the  course  of  a  humane  philosophy ;  or  he  might  have 
exercised  his  abilities  to  gain  them  to  the  British  interest,  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture between  them  and  the  colonies,  which  the  heads  of  government  must 
clearly  have  by  this  time  foreseen  would  pretty  soon  follow.  Another  ex- 
traordinary manoeuvre  of  Grovemor  Dunmore  betrayed  either  a  great  want 
of  experience,  generalship,  or  a  far  more  reprehensible  charge ;  for  he  had, 
before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  sent  an  express  f  to  Colonel  Lewisj  with 
orders  that  he  should  join  him  near  the  Shawanee  towns,  with  all  possible 
despatch.  These  instructions  were  looked  upon  as  sin^arly  unaccountable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  considered  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  be  accomplished, 
had  there  not  been  an  enemy  to  fear ;  for  the  distance  was  near  80  milee^ 
and  the  route  was  through  a  country  extremely  difficult  to  be  traversed,  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Burk,  <*  swarming  with  Indians."|  The  express  did 
not  arrive  at  Point  Pleasant  until  the  evening  afler  the  battle ;  §  but  that  it 
had  been  fought  was  unknown  to  the  governor,  and  could  in  no  wise  excuse 
his  sending  such  orders,  although  the  power  of  the  Indians  was  now  broken. 

The  day  after  the  battle.  General  Lewis  caused  bis  dead  to  be  buried,  and 
entrenchments  to  be  thrown  up  about  his  camp  for  the  protection  of  his 
sick  and  wounded ;  and  the  day  following,  he  took  up  his  tine  of  march,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  Governor  Dunm/ore,  This  march  was  attended 
with  great  privations  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  Meanwhile 
Governor  Dunmore  descended  with  his  forces  down  the  river,  from  Fort  Pitt 
to  Wheeling,  where  he  halted  for  a  few  days.  He  then  proceeded  down  to 
the  mouth  of  Hockhockinff,  thence  over  land  to  vrithin  8  miles  of  the  Shaw- 
anee town  Chilicothe,  on  Uie  Scioto.  Here  he  made  preparations  for  treat- 
ing with  the  Indiana  Before  reaching  this  place  he  had  received  several 
messages  from  the  Indians  with  oflfersof  peace,  and  having  now  determined 
to  comply,  he  sent  an  express  to  General  Lewis  with  an  order  that  he  should 
immediately  retreat.  This  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  general,  and  1  e 
continued  his  march  until  his  lordship  in  person  visited  the  general  in  his 
camp,  and  gave  the  order  to  the  troops  himself.    Lewis's  troops  complied 


*  Hist.  Virginia,  iii.  396. 

t  The  famous  pioneer,  Simon  Kenton^  alias  BtOUr,  was  the  person  sent  by  Dunmort  at 
this  time. 

t  Hist  Virginia,  iii.  395. 

\  This  is  not  agreeable  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Doddridge^  who  says  their  arnval  was  be* 
ore  the  battle,  and  Mr.  Witfun  follows  him :  but  I  follow  Mr.  Buri,  who  doubtless  had  tha 
boAt  means  of  giving  the  troth.    ManhalL  [Ky.  i.  40]  agrees  with  the  former. 
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with  great  reluctance,  for  they  had  detemuned  on  a  general  deedruction  of 
the  Indians. 

A  treaty  was  now  commenced,  and  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
with  great  distrust,  never  admitting  but  a  small  number  of  Indians  within 
their  encampment  at  a  time.  The  business  was  commenced  by  Comdoek 
in  a  speech  of  great  length,  in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not  fiul  to  charge 
upon  the  whites  the  whole  cause  of  the  war;  and  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  LogaxCs  fiimily.  A  treaQr,  howerer,  was  the  result  of  this 
conference ;  and  this  conference  was  the  result  of  the  far-fiuned  speech  of 
LOGAN,  the  Mingo  chief;  since  known  in  every  hemisphere.  It  was  not 
delivered  in  the  camp  of  Lord  Dtmmort,  for,  although  desuing  peace,  Loran 
would  not  meet  the  whites  in  coimcil,  but  remained  in  bin  cabin  in  suUen 
silence,  until  a  messenger  was  sent  to  him  to  know  whether  he  would 
accede  to  the  proposals  it  contained.  What  the  distance  was  from  the 
treaty-ground  to  LogaafCs  cabin,  we  are  not  told ;  but  of  such  importance  was 
his  name  consider^  that  he  was  waited  on  by  a  messenger  *  from  Lord 
Dunmort^  who  requested  bis  assent  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  Lo^pm  had 
too  much  at  heart  the  wrongs  lately  done  him  to  acoede  without  givmff  the 
messenger  to  understand  fmly  the  grounds  upon  which  he  acceded ;  he 
therefore  invited  him  into  an  adjacent  wood,  where  they  sat  down  together. 
Here  he  related  the  events  of  butchery  which  had  deprived  him  of  all 
his  connections;  and  here  he  pronounced  that  memorable  speech,  which 
follows : 

*^  I  appeal  to  cany  tckUe  to  Joy,  if  ever  he  entered  Losan's  eabin  hungry,  and  he 
gave  kun  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  andnakedjandhe  dothedfnm  not 

^  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  hii  cabin , 
an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whiteSy  that  my  countrymen 
pointed  as  tluypassedf  and  said,  |Lo^  ismefriendoftehitemtn,^ 

"  /  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  ityuries  qf  one  man, 
CoL  Cresap,  the  Uut  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  aU  the  rdor 
Hans  of  Logan ;  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children, 

^  Thareruns  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  omf  luring  creature.  This 
called  on  me  for  revenge,  I  have  sought  iL  I  have  laUed  many.  I  have  fuOy 
glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  r^oice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  Jo 
not  harbor  a  Hwught  that  mine  is  thejou  of  fear.  Logan  never  fm  fear.  He  wHl 
not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  l\fe.  nho  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? — JSfot 
one!'' 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  published  his  <*  Notes  on  Yirginia,"  the  &cts  therein 
stated  implicatmg  Crescqt  as  the  murderer  of  Logan's  family,  were  by  Cresap's 
friends  called  in  question.  Mr.  Jefferson  at  first  merely  stated  the  &ct8  as  pre- 
liminary to,  and  the  cause  of,  the  *^  Speech  of  Logan,"  which  he  considered 
as  generally  known  in  Virginia ;  but  the  acrimony  discovered  by  his  enemies 
in  their  endeavors  to  gainsay  his  statement,  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  transaction,  and  a  publication  of  the  result  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence, in  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Notes  on  Virginia." 

There  are  perhaps  still  some  who  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  LogtaCs 
speech  and  indeed  we  must  allow,  that  there  are  some  circumstances  laid 
before  us  in  Dr.  Barton's  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  the  year  1808 ; 
which  look  irreconcilable.  Without  impeaching  in  the  lightest  <}egree  the 
character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  such  facts  are  there  compared,  and  disagreements 
pointed  out,  as  chanced  to  come  in  the  way  of  the  writer.  It  appears  from 
the  French  traveller  Robin,  that,  in  the  time  of  our  revolution,  a  gentleman  of 
Williamsburg  gave  him  an  Indian  speech,  which  bears  great  resemblance  to 
the  one  said  to  be  by  Logm;  but  differing  very  essentially  in  date,  and  the 
person  implicated  in  murdering  the  family  of  Logan.  The  work  of  Robin  is 
entitled  <*  New  Travels  m  America,"  and  we  have  only  an  English  transhuion 


*  Mr.  John  CHbton,  then  an  officer  in  Dtmmor^M  amy,  and  afterwwdi  a  i 
■Ue  distinction. 
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of  it*  It  is  therefore  possible  that  some  mistakes  may  hare  crept  into  it,  or 
that  Robin  himself  might  have  misunderstood  the  date,  and  even  otiier  parts 
of  the  affiiir;  however,  the  probability  is  rather  strong  that  either  the  speech 
of  Logan  had  been  perverted  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  Cnsa^B  cliaracter 
of  the  foul  blot  which  entirely  covered  it,by  wilfully  charging  it  upon  another, 
or  that  some  old  speech  of  his  upon  another  occasion,  had  been  remodeled  to 
suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.  Upon  these  questions  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  decide.  Robin  has  the  name  of  the  chie^  Lonan,  Some 
Frenchmen  may  write  it  thus,  but  I  have  before  me  those  that  do  not,t  and 
more  probably  some  English  pronounced  it  so,  and  so  Robin  heard  it.  The 
way  he  introduces  the  speech,  if  the  introduction  be  fiict,  forever  destroys 
the  genuineness  of  the  speech  of  Logan  of  1774.    It  is  thus: 

**•  Speech  of  the  savage  Loitan,  in  a  General  Assembly,  as  it  was  sent  to 
the  GoVr.  of  Virginia^  anno  1754." 

Now  it  is  certain,  if  the  speech  which  we  will  give  below  vku  ddivtrtd  in 
the  .Assembly  of  Vvrfimoy  in  the  year  1754,  it  could  not  have  been  trulv  deliv- 
ered, as  we  have  given  it,  to  Lord  Dunmore  in  1774.  That  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself  that  of  1754  follows. 

^  LoNAN  will  no  louger  oppose  making  the  proposed  peace  with  the  white 
men.  You  are  sensible  he  never  knew  what  fear  is— that  he  never  turned 
his  back  in  the  day  of  battle — ^No  one  has  more  love  lor  the  white  men  than 
I  have.  The  war  we  have  had  with  them  has  been  long  and  bloody  on  both 
sides.  Rivers  of  blood  have  ran  on  all  parts,  and  yet  no  good  has  resulted 
therefi*om  to  any.  I  once  more  repeat  it — ^let  us  be  at  peace  with  these  men. 
I  will  forget  our  injuries,  the  interest  of  my  country  demands  it  I  will  forget 
— but  difficult  indeed  is  the  task !  Yes,  I  will  forget — ^that  Mcjor  Rogers  § 
cruelly  and  inhumanly  murdered,  in  their  canoes,  my  wife,  my  children,  my 
father,  my  mother,  and  all  m^  kindred. — ^This  roused  me  to  deeds  of  ven- 
feance !  I  was  cruel  in  despite  of  myself  I  virill  die  content  if  my  country 
IS  once  more  at  peace ;  but  when  Lonan  shall  be  no  more,  who,  alas,  will 
drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  Lonan  !  ^ 

With  a  few  incidents,  and  reflections,  we  will  close  our  account  of  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  Cresap's  War. 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Comsloek  proposed  to 
his  warriors  to  make  peace  with  General  Lewis,  and  avoid  a  battle,  but  his 
advice  was  not  accepted  by  the  council.  **  Well,"  said  he,  "since  you  have 
resolved  to  fight,  you  shall  fight,  although  it  is  likely  we  shall  have  hard 
work  to-morrow;  but  if  any  man  shall  flinch  or  run  from  the  battle,  I  will 
kill  him  with  my  own  hand."  And  it  is  said  he  made  his  word  good  by  put- 
ting one  to  death  who  discovered  cowardice  during  the  fight,  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

After  the  Indians  had  retreated,  Comslock  called  a  council  at  the  Chilicothe 
town,  to  consult  on  what  was  to  be  done.  Here  he  reflected  upon  the  rashness 
that  had  been  exercised  in  fighting  the  whites  at  Point  Pleasant ;  and  asked, 
**  fFhat  shall  we  do  now  !  the  Lcmg-Kmves  are  coming  vpon  us  by  two  rotdes^ 
Shall  we  turn  out  andjight  them  ?  '^No  answer  was  made.  He  then  inquired, 
^  Shall  we  km  all  our  squaws  and  childrenj  and  then  fight  untU  we  shaU  aU  be 
killed  ourselves  f  "—As  before,  all  were  silent  In  the  midst  of  the  council- 
house  a  war-post  had  been  erected ;  with  his  tomahawk  in  his  band,  Camstork 
turned  towards  it,  and  sticking  it  into  the  post,  he  said,  *<  Since  you  are  not 
inclined  to  fight,  I  will  go  and  make  peace ;"  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to 
Dunmore^s  camp.|| 

♦  Since  ihe  above  was  written,  I  have  met  with  the  French  edition  j  and,  from  its  imprint, 
1  presume  both  editions  werepublished  under  the  supervision  of  the  author.  *'  A  Phuadel- 
pfue  et  Me  trains  h  Paris.  1782." 

t  See  Recherche*  tur  les  Eiats-VmSf  iv.  IfiS-^.  The  authors  of  this  well-written  work 
should  not  have  withheld  their  names.    It  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  8vo.,  1788. 

I  "  II  Net'*  is  fouml  in  the  French  copy,  and  this  margmal  note  to  it;  ''ec  mot  tignyU 

'~"— ~— '  te  mm$  Lurudre  ou  Solcdre." 


,  In  the  French  copy  no  person  is  mentioned.    AAer  Major,  a  blank  is  left.    In  othei 
respects  the  speech  is  tolerably  correctly  translated. 
(Doddridge's  Notes,  23S»-^. 
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We  have  been  more  minute  and  particular  in  these  events,  in  whicli  Logan 
and  Cormtock  were  engaj^^  than  m  many  others ;  but  I  trust  the  reader  of 
this  history  will  not  be  displeased  with  such  minuteness  upon  so  important  an 
event ;  especially  as  no  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  does  the  subject 
justfte.  it  was  truly  a  great  event,  both  in  respect  to  the  parties  engaged, 
and  the  conseauences  necessarily  growing  out  of  it,  and  it  has  been  paraed 
over  too  slightly  by  historians. 

In  respect  to  the  speech  of  Logan,  it  would  be  highly  gradfying  if  a  few 
matters  connected  with  it  could  te  settled ;  but  whether  they  ever  will,  timo 
only  can  determine.  From  the  statement  of  Dr.  BaHon,  ♦  before  cited,,  we 
are  led  to  expect  that  he  had  other  documents  than  those  he  at  that  time 
published,  gomg  to  show  that  Cmap  was  not  the  murderer  of  Ziog'an*^  fauuly, 
but  he  never  published  them,  as  I  can  learn,  and  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture 
upon  such  as  we  have.  Another  author,  f  upon  the  authority  of  an  officer 
who  was  at  the  time  with  Lord  Dunmorty  states  that  he  heard  notliiDC  of 
LogarCi  charging  Cmap  with  the  murder  of  his  kindred  durioff  the  whole 
campaign,  nor  until  a  long  time  aAer.  That  it  was  not  publicly  talked  of 
among  the  officers  is  in  no  wise  strange,  as  Crtsap  himself  was  one  of  tliem : 
therefore,  that  this  is  evidence  that  no  such  charge  was  made  by  Ijogan,  we 
think  unworthy  consideration. 

Among  other  proofs,  that  the  chief  guilt  lay  upon  the  head  of  Crtsap  of 
bringing  about  a  bloody  war,  since  well  known  by  his  name,  Judge  Innes  of 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson^  2  March,  1799,  that  he  was,  he 
thought,  able  to  give  him  more  particulars  of  that  affiiir  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  person ;  that,  in  1774,  while  at  the  house  of  Ck>lonel  Prtdon,  m  Fiu- 
casde  county,  Va.,  there  arrived  an  express,  calling  upon  him  to  order  out 
the  militia,  **  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  residing  low  down  on  the 
north  fork  of  Holston  River.  The  express  brought  with  him  a  war  club, 
and  a  note  tied  to  it,  which  was  lefl  at  the  house  of  one  Robeiiaon,  whose 
family  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  gave  rise  for  the  application  to 
Ck>lonel  PrttUm!^  Here  follows  the  letter  or  note,  of  which  Mr.  Innes  then 
made  a  copy,  in  his  memorandum-book: — 

"^  CapUdn  Cresap,  WJud  did  you  kiUmjf  people  on  YtUow  Creek  forf  ITie 
wkUe people  killed  my  kin  at  Conuloga,\  a  great  whUe  ago ;  and  I  thought  nothr 
intf  ofthaL  Btdyou  killed  my  kin  o^otn,  on  Yellow  (Meky  and  took  my  cotuin 
ortsoner.  Tlien  I  thought  I  mutt  kM  too;  andlhaoe  been  three  times  to  tear 
tmoe ;  but  the  Indians  are  not  angry;  only^  myself.^ 
*   *    '  Hlf  Lo( 


It  was  signed,  *^  Captain  John  Logan, 

Not  long  after  these  times  of  calamities,  which  we  have  recorded  in  the 
life  of  Logan,  he  was  cruelly  murdered,  as  he  was  on  his  way  home  from 
Detroit  For  a  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  gave  himself  up  to  intoxica- 
tion, which  in  a  short  time  nearly  obliterated  all  marks  of  the  great  man ! 

The  fate  of  Comstock  is  equally  deplorable,  although  in  the  contemplation 
of  which,  his  character  does  not  sufier,  as  does  that  of  Logan,  He  was 
cruelly  murdered  by  some  white  soldiers,  while  a  hostage  among  them. 
And  there  is  as  much,  nay,  far  more,  to  carry  down  his  remembrance  to  pos- 
tenty,  as  that  of  the  tragical  death  of  Ardmnedes.  He  was  not  murdered 
while  actually  drawing  geometrical  figures  upon  the  ground,  but,  while  he 
was  explaining  the  geography  of  his  country  by  drawings  upon  the  floor,  an 
alarm  was  given,  which,  m  a  few  minutes  after,  eventuated  in  his  death. 
We  will  now  go  into  an  explanation  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  murder 
of  Comstock*  It  is  well  known  that  the  war  of  the  revolution  had  involved 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Indians  in  dreadful  calamities.  In  consequence  of 
murders  committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  fix>ntier8  of  Virginia,  several  com- 
panies marched  to  Point  Pleasant,  where  there  had  been  a  fort  since  the 
battie  there  in  1774  Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  north-west,  except  the  Shaw- 
anees,  were  determined  to  fight  against  the  Americans.    Comstock  wished 

•  Med,  and  Pkys.  Jour,  part  ii.  p.  162.  t  Wilhert,  Chrouiclefl,  136. 

t  Alluding,  I  suppose,  to  the  massacre  of  the  Conesio^  Indians  in  1763. 
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of  British  cannon  was  reverberating  through  the  land — ^his  ansdety  to  presenre 
the  frontier  of  Virciuia  from  desolation  and  death,  (the  object  of  his  visft  to 
Point  Pleasant)  all  conspired  to  win  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  oth- 
ers ;  while  the  untimely  and  perfidious  manner  of  his  death,  caused  a  deep 
and  lasting  regret  to  pervade  the  bosoms  even  of  those  who  were  enemies  to 
his  nation ;  and  excited  the  just  indignation  of  all  towards  his  inhuman  and 
barbarous  murderers." 

Colonel  WiUofiy  present  at  the  interview  between  the  chiefi  and  Governor 
Dunmort  in  1774,  thus  speaks  of  CbnutocX: : — **  When  he  arose,  he  was  in  no 
wise  confiised  or  daimted,  but  spoke  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  without 
stammering  or  repetition,  and  with  peculiar  emphasis.  His  looks,  while  ad- 
dressing Dwnmort^  were  truly  j^rand  and  majestic ;  yet  graceful  and  attractive. 
I  have  heard  the  first  orators  m  Virginia, — Patrick  Henry  and  Richard  Henry 
Lety — but  never  have  I  heard  one  whose  powers  of  delivery  surpassed  those 
of  Cornstalk.'* 

Ten  years  after  the  bloody  aflfair  above  related,  an  able  vnriter  *  upon  those 
limes  says,  ^  The  blood  of  the  great  Coaif stock  and  of  his  gaUant  son  was 
mingled  with  the  dust,  but  their  memoiy  is  not  lost  in  oblivion.'*  But  how 
few  at  this  day  know  of  his  fete,  or  even  that  such  a  chief  ever  existed !  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  persons  would  be  indignant,  were  we  to  suppose 
them  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  monster  Pizarro. 

We  hear  of  one  son  who  survived  ComMock,  who  wss  conspicuous  in  some 
early  events  of  the  revolution.  He  was  a  chief,  and  known  among  the  whites 
by  the  name  of  the  Wolf.  He  was  a  hostage,  with  three  others,  at  Williams- 
bivgh,  when  Governor  Dunmort  fied  on  board  a  man-of-war  to  escape  the 
furv  of  the  revolutionists.  After  the  governor  had  got  ofi^  he  sent  for  the 
Indians  to  come  to  him,  which  they  cGd.  He  then  explained  to  them  the 
reason  of  his  flight,  and  directed  them  to  fly  also,  or  the^  would  surely  be 
murdered  the  next  day.  They  fled  into  the  woods,  and  owing  to  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  lost  one  of  their  companions,  and  the  fVo^  and  another  soon 
after  returned  to  Williamsburgh,  and  were  well  received  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  object  of  the  governor  was  very  obvious. 

As  great  a  warrior,  perhaps,  as  any  who  have  lived  anu>ng  the  nations  of  the 
west,  we  shall  in  the  next  pkice  proceed  to  give  an  account  of.    This  was 

PONTIAK,  a  chief  of  the  Ottoway  nation,  whose  fame,  in  his  time,  was  not 
alone  confined  to  his  own  continent ;  but  the  gazettes  of  Europe  spread  it  also. 

One  who  knew  this  chief,  and  the  tribes  over  whom  he  had  sway,  thus 
speaks  of  them  in  1765 : — ^  The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  generally  at  peace 
with  one  another,  having  a  wide  extended  and  fruitful  country  in  their 
possession.  They  are  formed  into  a  sort  of  empire,  and  the  emperor  is 
elected  from  the  eldest  tribe,  which  is  the  Ottawawas,  some  of  whom  inhabit 
near  our  fort  at  Detroit,  but  are  mostly  ftirther  westward,  towards  the  Missis- 
sippi. Ponteack  is  their  present  king  or  emperor,  who  has-  certainly  the  largest 
empire  and  greatest  authority  of  any  Indian  chief  that  has  appeared  on  the 
continent  since  our  acquaintance  vnth  it.  He  puts  on  an  air  of  majesty  and 
princely  grandeur,  and  is  greatly  honored  and  revered  by  his  subjects."  \ 

In  1760,  Major  Rogers  marched  into  his  country,  in  fulfilling  his  orders  of 
displacing  the  French,  after  the  fall  of  Quel)ect  Apprized  of  his  approach, 
Pontifik  sen^  ambassadors  to  inform  him  that  their  chief  was  not  far  off,  and 
desired  him  to  halt  until  he  could  see  him  ^with  his  own  eyes,"  and  to  in- 
form him  that  he  was  the  king  and  lord  of  the  country. 

Pontiak  soon  met  the  English  ofiScer,  and  demanded  his  business  into  his 
country,  and  how  it  came  about  that  he  dared  enter  it  without  his  permission 
When  the  colonel  told  him  he  had  no  design  against  the  Indians,  and  only 
wished  to  remove  the  French,  their  common  enemy,  and  cause  of  all  theii^ 
trouble,  delivering  him  at  the  same  time  several  belts  of  wampum,  Pontiak 
replied,  "I  stand  in  the  path  you  travel  in,  until  to-morrow  morning,"  and 
gave  him  a  belt  This  communication  was  understood,  and  ^  was  as  much 
as  to  say,"  says  the  actor,  **  I  must  not  march  fiirther  without  his  leave." 

•  In  Caretfs  Museum,  iv.  140.  f  Ro^ar^t  Account  of  North  America,  t¥k 

4  i^uebeit  it  an  Algonquin  word,  tignifyuig  a  Strmt.     CftarUvoix, 
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The  colonel  contmues :  *^  When  he  departed  for  the  njffht,  he  inquired  whether 
I  wanted  any  thing  that  his  countiy  afforded,  and  [if  I  did]  he  would  send 
his  warriors  to  fetch  it  I  assured  him  that  any  provisions  they  brought 
should  be  paid  for ;  and  the  next  day  we  were  supplied  by  them  with  several 
bags  of  parched  com,  and  some  other  necessaries.  At  our  second  meeting, 
he  gave  me  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  both  of  us  by  turns  smoked  with  it ;  and 
be  assured  me  he  had  made  peace  with  me  and  my  detachment ;  that  1  might 
pass  through  his  country  unmolested,  and  relieve  the  French  garrison ;  and 
that  he  would  protect  me  and  my  party  from  any  insults  that  might  be  offered 
or  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  friendship,  he  sent  100 
warriors  to  protect  and  assist  us  in  driving  100  fiit  cattle,  which  we  bad 
brought  for  the  use  of  the  detachment  from  Pittsburgh,  by  the  way  of  Presque- 
Isle.  He  likewise  sent  to  the  several  Indian  towns  on  the  south  side 
and  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  to  inform  them  that  I  had  his  consent  to  come  into 
the  country.  He  attended  me  constantly  afrer  this  mterview  till  I  arrived  at 
Detroit,  and  while  I  remained  in  the  counury,  and  was  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  detachment  from  the  fruy  of  the  Indians,  who  had  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  strait,  with  an  intent  to  cut  us  off  I  had  several  conferences  with 
him,  in  which  he  discovered  great  strength  of  judgment,  and  a  thirst  after 
knowledge." 

This  same  officer  observes,  that  he  discovered  much  curiosity  at  their  equi- 
page, and  wished  to  know  how  their  clothes  were  made,  and  to  learn  theit 
mode  of  war.  He  expressed  a  willinraess  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England, 
though  not  as  his  superior,  but  as  his  uncle,  which  he  would  acknowledge, 
as  he  was  able,  in  furs.  England  was  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  often 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  it  He  told  Colonel  Rogers  that,  if  he  would  conduct 
him  there,  he  would  give  him  a  part  of  his  country. 

He  was  willing  to  grant  the  English  favors,  and  allow  them  to  settle  in 
his  dominions,  but  not  unless  he  could  be  viewed  as  sovereign ;  and  he  gave 
them  to  understand,  that,  unless  they  conducted  themselves  agreeably  to  his 
wishes,  ^he  would  shut  up  the  way,"  and  keep  them  out  Hence  it  is  fair, 
within  the  scope  of  the  most  reasonable  conjecture,  to  conclude,  that  his  final 
disaffection  to  the  English  was  owing  to  their  haughty  carriage,  and  maltreat- 
ment of  him  and  his  people. 

The  principal  scenes  of  his  prowess  were  at  Michilimakinak  and  Detroit 
The  French  nnally  save  up  possession  in  Canada,  in  1760 ;  but  many  of  the 
Indian  nations  who  had  become  attached  to  them  were  taught,  at  the  same 
time,  to  hate  the  English.  Pontiak  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  enmi^,  al- 
though, until  he  had  imited  the  strength  of  many  tribes  to  his,  he  showed 
great  kindness  and  friendship  towards  them.  The  Miamis,  Ottawas,  Cbippe- 
was,  Wyandots,  Fottowatomies,  Mississagas,  Shawanese,  Ottagamies,  and 
Winnebagoes,  constituted  his  power,  as,  in  after-time,  they  did  that  of  Te- 
cwnseh. 

There  was  more  system  employed  by  this  distinguished  man  than,  perhaps, 
by  any  other  of  his  countrymen  upon  any  similar  undertaking,  not  excepting 
even  Mdacomd  or  Tecumsdu  In  his  war  of  1763,  which  is  jusUy  denominated 
**P<mHou^s  war,"  he  appointed  a  commissary,  and  began  to  make  and  issue 
bills  of  credit,  all  of  which  he  afterwards  carefully  redeemed.  He  made  his 
bills  or  notes  of  bark,  on  which  viras  drawn  the  figure  of  the  commodity  he 
wanted  for  it  The  shape  of  an  otter  was  drawn  under  that  of  the  article 
wanted,  and  an  otter  was  the  insignia  or  arms  of  his  nation.  He  had  also, 
with  great  sagacity,  urged  upon  his  people  the  necessity  of  dispensing  alto- 


Major  Gladwin  held  possession  of  Detroit  in  1763.  Having  been  despatched 
thither  by  General  Amktrsi,  he  had  been  informed  by  commissioners  who  had 
been  exploring  the  country,  that  hostile  feelings  were  manifested  amon^  the 
Indians,  and  he  sent  men  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  fact,  who,  on  their  re 
turn,  dissipated  all  fears. 

*^  In  1763,"  says  Major  Rogen^  ^  when  I  went  to  throw  f  revisions  into  the 


*  i(»i[trs*t  Coneite  Account  of  North  America,  244. 
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nrrison  at  Detroit,  I  Mot  this  Indiaii  a  bottle  of  brandy  by  a  Frenchman 
Etia  counselloTB  advised  him  not  to  taste  it,  insinuating  tliat  it  was  poisoned 
and  sent  with  a  desi^  to  lull  him ;  but  PonUadt^  with  a  nobleness  of  mind 
lauffhed  at  their  suspicions,  saying  it  waS  not  in  my  power  to  kill  Aum,  who 
had  so  lately  saved  mv  life."  * 

Several  traders  haa  brouirht  news  to  the  fort  at  Michilimakinak,  that  the 
Indians  were  hostile  to  the  English.  Miyor  Etheringtan  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, and  would  believe  nothing  of  it  A  Mr.Ducharmt  communicated 
the  information  to  the  migor,  who  was  much  displeased  at  it,  **and  threatened 
to  send  the  next  person  who  should  bring  a  story  of  the  same  kind  a  prisoner 
to  Detroit''t 

The  garrison,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  90  men,  besides  two  subalterns  and 
the  commander-in-chiefl  There  were  also  at  the  fort  four  English  merchants. 
Little  reffard  was  paid  to  the  assembling  of  sundry  bands  of  Indians,  as  they 
appeared  friendly ;  but  when  nearly  400  of  them  were  scattered  up  and  down 
throughout  the  phice,  **I  took  the  Uberty,"  says  Mr.  Henry y  **of  observing  to 
Bfajor  Ethain^on^  that,  in  my  judgment  no  confidence  ought  to  be  pliuced 
in  them ;  in  return,  the  migor  ouhr  rallied  me  on  my  timidity." 

On  tlie  fourth  of  June,  the  king's  birth  day,  the  Indians  began,  as  if  to  amuse 
themselves,  to  play  at  a  favorite  game  of  ball,  which  they  called  haggatMomL 
which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Henry: — ^^It  is  plaved  with  a  bat  and  ball, 
the  bat  being  about  four  feet  in  length,  curved,  and  terminated  in  a  sort  of 
racket  Two  poets  are  placed  in  the  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  fix>m 
each  other,  as  a  mile  or  more.  Each  party  has  its  post,  and  the  eame  con- 
sists in  throwing  the  ball  up  to  the  jpoist  of  the  adversary.  The  ball,  at  the 
beginning,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  and  each  party  endeavors  as 
well  to  t£row  the  ball  out  of  the  direction  of  its  own  post,  as  iuto  that  of  the 
adver8ary*&  This  &rce  drew  many  off  their  guard,  and  some  of  the  garrison 
went  out  to  vntness  the  sport 

<*The  game  of  bagpatiway,  (he  continues,)  as  from  the  description  above 
will  have  been  perceived,  is  necessarily  attended  with  much  noise  and  vio- 
lence. In  the  ardor  of  contest,  the  ball,  as  has  been  suggested,  if  it  cannot 
he  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any  direction  by  which  it  can  he 
diverted  from  that  designed  by  the  adversary.  At  such  a  moment,  therefore, 
nothing  could  be  less  liable  to  excite  premature  alarm,  than  that  the  ball  should 
be  tos^  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  nor  that,  having  fallen  there,  it  should 
be  followed,  on  the  instant,  by  all  enpxed  in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  par^ 
as  the  other,  all  eager,  all  striving,  all  snouting,  all  in  the  unrestrained  ptirswt 
of  a  rude  athletic  exercise."  And  this  was  their  plan,  while  in  the  height  of 
their  {[ame,  to  throw  their  ball  within  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  and  then  all  to 
rush  m,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  hubbub,  to  murder  the  garrison ;  and  it 
succeeded  to  their  wishes.  Thejr  struck  the  ball  over  the  stockade,  as  if  bv 
accident,  and  repeated  it  several  times,  running  in  and  out  of  the  fort  with  aU 
freedom,  ^'to  make  the  deception  more  complete ;"  %  and  then,  rushing  in  in 
eveiy  direction,  took  possession  of  the  place  without  the  least  resistance. 

They  murdered  the  soldiers,  until  their  numbers  were  so  diminished,  that 
they  apprehended  nothing  from  their  resistance ;  many  of  whom  were  ran- 
somed at  Montreal  afterwards,  at  a  great  price.  Seventy  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  (tther  twenty  reserved  for  slaves.  A  few  days  after,  a  boat  from 
Montreal,  vnthout  knowing  what  had  happened,  came  ashore  with  English 
passengers,  who  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Pantiak  was  not  per* 
8onall^  concerned  in  this  affiiir,  but  it  was  a  part  of  his  design,  and,  there- 
fore, IS  very  properly  here  rekited.  A  chief  named  MenekMhna  viras  the 
commander  in  that  affair.  § 

It  was  only  15  days  ftx>m  the  time  the  first  blow  was  struck,  before  Poniiak 
bad  taken  possession  of  every  garrison  in  the  west  except  three.    No  less 

*  The  Abbe  Roifnalt  whom  we  ToUowed  in  the  rormer  editions,  (not  then  possesting  RogtrsU 
own  account,)  does  not  narrate  this  circumstance  iaithftilly. 

t  Travels  b  Canada,  by  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  firom  which  the  ToHowing  aecooat  of  the 
•lettnicdon  of  Michilimakinak  is  taken. 

t  Carver^i  Travels,  19,  SO.  edit.  8vo.  Lond.  1784.  '  i  Henry's  Travels,  nt  nfra. 
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than  10  were,  in  this  short  space,  redaced.  Detroit  alone  remained  in  that 
distant  region,  and,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  this  was  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  me  most  awful  precipice  of  which  the  imagination  can  conceive. 
The  names  of  those  captured  at  this  time  were  Le  Bo^uf,  Venango, 
Presq'Isle,  on  or  near  Lake  Erie ;  La  Bay,*^  upon  Lake  Michigaa ;  St  Joseph's, 
upon  the  river  of  that  name :  Miamis,  upon  the  Miami  River :  Ouachtanon, 
upon  the  Ouabache ;  Sandusky,  upon  Lake  Junundat ;  and  Michilimakinak.f 

The  garrison  at  Detroit  was  closely  besieged  by  Pontiac,  in  person,  before 
the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Michilimakinak  arrived  mere.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  about  300  men,  and  when  Pontiac  came  viith  his  wari'iors, 
although  in  great  numbers,  they  were  so  intermixed  with  women  and  children, 
and  brought  so  many  commodities  for  trade,  that  no  suspicion  was  excited, 
either  in  the  mind  of  Major  Gladwin^  or  the  inhabitants.  He  encamped  a 
little  distance  from  the  fort,  and  sent  to  the  major  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
come  to  trade,  and,  preparatory  thereto,  wished  to  hold  a  talk  with  him  for 
the  purpose  of  ^  brightening  the  chain  of  peace  "  between  the  English  and 
his  people.  No  suspicion  was  yet  entertamed  and  the  major  readily  con- 
sented, and  the  next  morning  was  fixed  upon  for  the  coimciL 

The  same  evening,  a  circumstance  transpured  which  saved  the  garrison 
fit»m  a  dreadful  massacre.  An  Indian  woman,  who  had  made  a  pair  of 
moccasins  for  Major  Gkutmn^  out  of  a  curious  elk  skin,  brought  them  to  him, 
and  returned  the  remainder  of  the  skin.  Being  much  pleased  viith  them, 
the  major  wished  her  to  take  the  skin  and  make  another  pair,  as  he  had  con- 
cluded to  give  the  others  to  a  friend,  and  what  was  left  to  make  into  shoes 
for  herselC  She  was  then  paid  for  her  work,  and  dismissed.  But  when 
those  whose  du^  it  was  to  see  that  the  fort  was  clear  of  strangers,  and  to 
close  the  gates  ror  the  nieht,  went  upon  their  duty,  this  woman  was  found 
loitering  in  the  area,  ana,  being  asked  what  she  wanted,  made  no  reply. 
The  major,  being  informed  of  her  singular  demeanor,  directed  her  to  be  con- 
ducted into  his  presence,  which  being  done,  he  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
depart  before  the  gates  were  shut  She  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  take  away  the  skin,  as  he  set  so  great  a  value  upon  it 
This  answer  was  delivered  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  major  was  rather  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  not  made  the  same  objection  on 
taking  it  in  the  first  place.  This  rather  confused  her,  and  she  said  that  if 
she  took  it  away  now,  she  never  should  be  able  to  return  it 

It  was  now  evident  that  she  withheld  something  which  she  wished  to  com- 
municate, but  was  restrained  through  fear.  But  on  being  assured  by 
Major  Crladwin  that  she  should  not  be  betrayed,  but  should  be  protected  and 
rewarded,  if  the  information  was  valuable,  she  said  that  the  chie&  who 
were  to  meet  him  in  council  the  next  day  had  contrived  to  murder  him,  and 
take  the  garrison,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  death.  Each  chief,  she 
said,  would  come  to  the  council,  with  so  much  cut  off  of  his  gun,  that  he 
could  conceal  it  under  his  blanket;  that  Pontiac  was  to  five  the  signal, 
while  delivering  his  speech,  which  was,  when  he  should  draw  his  peace 
belt  of  wampum,  and  present  it  to  the  major  in  a  certain  manner ;  and 
that,  while  the  council  was  sitting,  as  many  of  the  warriors  as  could  should 
assemble  within  the  fort,  armed  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  pretence  of 
trading  with  the  garrison. 

Having  got  all  the  information  necessary,  the  woman  was  discharged,  and 
Major  (Hadwm  had  every  precaution  taken  to  put  the  garrison  into  the  best 
possible  state  for  defence.  He  imparted  the  discovery  to  his  men,  and 
instructed  them  how  to  act  at  the  approaching  council ;  at  the  same  time 
sending  to  all  the  traders  in  different  directions  to  be  upon  their  guard. 

The  next  mominff  having  arrived,  every  countenance  wore  a  different 
aspect ;  the  hour  of  the  council  was  fiist  approaching,  and  the  quick  step 
and  nervous  exercise  in  eveiy  evolution  of  tne  soldiers  were  expressive  of 

*  So  called  by  the  French,  who  buik  it^because  it  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a  bay  in  Michi- 
fan,  called  "  Le  Baiedes  PiianUi/'  now  iSreen  Bay.  It  was  taken  bv  the  Menominies :  the 
garrisou  consisted  of  30  men.    See  Carver's  Travels,  21, 22. 

t  Bati^ue^s  Ohio  Expedition,  Int  iii. 
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an  approaching  event,  big  with  their  destiny.  It  wbb  heightened  in  the  paal 
night,  when  a  cry  was  hcwrd  in  the  Indian  encampment  £fierent  from  what 
was  usual  on  peace  occasions.  The  garrison  fires  were  extinguished,  and 
every  man  repaired  to  his  post.  But  the  cry  being  heard  no  more,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  was  passed  in  silence. 

The  appointed  hour  of  ten  o'clock  arrived,  and  also  as  punctual  arrived 
PorUiac  and  his  96  chiefs,  fo^owed  by  a  train  of  warriors.  When  the  8tip> 
ulated  number  had  entered  the  garrison,  the  gates  were  closed.  The  chiefs 
observed  attentively  the  troops  under  arms,  marching  from  place  to  place ; 
two  columns  nearly  inclosing  the  council  house,  and  both  facing  towards  it. 
On  PofUi(u^s  enterinff  it,  he  demanded  of  Major  Gladwin  the  cause  of  so 
much  parade,  and  why  his  men  were  under  arms ;  he  said  it  was  an  odd 
manner  of  holding  a  council  The  major  told  him  it  was  only  to  exercise 
them.'  The  Indians  being  seated  upon  the  skins  prepared  for  them,  Pordiac 
commenced  his  speech,  and  when  ne  came  to  the  signal  of  presenting  the 
belt,  the  governor  and  his  attendanta  drawing  their  swords  half  out  of  their 
scabbard^  and  the  soldiers  clinching  their  guns  with  finnness,  discovered  to 
(he  chiefs,  by  their  peculiar  attitudes,  that  their  plot  was  discovered.  Pontiact 
with  all  his  bravery,  turned  pale,  and  every  chief  showed  signs  of  astonish- 
ment To  avoid  an  open  detection,  the  signal  in  passing  the  belt  waq  not 
given,  and  Ponliac  closed  his  speech,  which  contained  many  professions  of 
respect  and  afiection  to  the  English.  But  when  Major  Gladunn  commenced 
his,  he  did  not  fail  directly  to  reproach  PonUae  with  treachenr;  told  him  he 
could  not  do  any  thing  to  insnare  the  English,  and  that  he  knew  his  whole 
diabolical  plan.  Pontiac  tried  to  excuse  hunself,  and  to  make  Major  Gladunn 
believe  that  be  had  laid  ne  plot ;  upon  which  the  major  stepped  to  the  chief 
nearest  himself,  and,  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  exposed  his  short  gun,  which 
completed  their  confusion. 

The  governor,  for  such  was  Major  Gladmn,  ordered  Pontiac  to  leave  the 
fort  immediately,  for  it  would  be  with  difficulty  he  could  restrain  his  men 
from  cutting  him  in  pieces,  should  they  know  the  circumstances.  The  gov- 
ernor was  idlerwards  blamed  for  thus  suffering  them  to  withdraw,  without 
retaining  several  of  them  as  hostages  for  the  quiet  behavior  of  the  rest ;  but 
he,  having  passed  his  word  that  they  should  come  and  ffo  without  hinderance 
or  restraint,  merited,  perhaps,  less  censure  for  keeping  it,  and  respecting  his 
honor,  than  those  who  reproached  him. 

A  furious  attack  was  the  next  day  made  upon  the  fort.  Every  stratagem 
was  resorted  to.  At  one  time  they  filled  a  cart  with  combustibles,  and  run 
it  against  the  pickets,  to  set  them  on  fire.  At  another,  they  were  about  to  set 
fire  to  the  church,  by  shooting  fiery  arrows  into  it ;  but  religious  scruples 
averted  the  execution, — a  French  priest  telling  Pontiac  that  it  would  call 
down  the  anger  of  God  upon  him.  They  had  fi^quently,  during  the  siege, 
endeavored  to  cut  down  the  pickets  so  as  to  make  a  breach.  Major  Gktdwin 
ordered  his  men,  at  last,  to  cut  on  the  inside  at  the  same  time,  and  assist  them. 
This  was  done,  and  when  a  broach  was  made,  there  was  a  rush  upon  the 
outside  towards  the  breach,  and  at  the  same  instant,  a  brass  four-pounder, 
which  had  been  levelled  for  the  purpose,  was  shot  ott,  which  made  a  dread- 
fhl  slaughter  among  them.  Afler  tius  they  merely  blockaded  the  fort,  and 
cut  off  Its  supplies,  and  the  English  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress, 
and  for  some  time  subsisted  upon  half  rations. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  throwing  succor  into  the  garrison  at  Detroit, 
as  there  was  such  an  extent  of  country  between  it  and  the  other  most  west- 
em  posts,  in  possession  of  the  English.  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara  had  been 
besieged,  and  all  communication  for  a  long  time  cut  off;  the  former  had  been 
redu^  to  great  extremities,  but  they  were  at  length  relieved  by  Colonel 
BouqueL  Captain  Daluell  was  at  the  same  time  sent  for  the  relief  of  Detroit, 
where  he  arrived  on  29  July,  1763.*  A  bloody  scene  was  shortly  to  follow. 
Captain  DalyeU,  with  247  men,  went  out  of  the  fort  to  surprise  Pontiac  in  his 
camp ;  but  the  wary  chief  had  runners  out,  who  gave  him  timely  notice,  and 


*  Bouquet t  Expedition,  Intnxt  iv. 
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he  met  diem  in  an  advantageous  place,  and,  beinff  vastly  superior  in  nuoibers, 
and  concealed  behind  a  picket  fence,  near  a  bridge  where  the  English  were 
to  pass,  poured  in  upon  them  a  dreadful  fire.  Many  fell  at  the  nrst  onset, 
but  they  kept  their  order,  and  exerted  themselves  to  regain  the  bridge  they 
had  just  passed.  They  effected  their  purpose,  but  many  fell  in  the  attempt, 
among  whom  was  Captain  DtdyelL  The  famous  Major  Rogers,  the  second 
in  command,  and  Lieutenant  Brehmy  with  about  200  others,  recovered  the 
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desired  him  to  tell  Captain  Qrantj  that  he  had  taken  poweaeion  of  a  houae, 
and  that  he  had  better  retire  with  what  numbers  be  had,  as  be  (Captain  Rogtn) 
could  not  get  off  without  the  boats  to  cover  him,  he  being  hard  |.ushed  by  the 
enemy  from  the  enclosures  behind  him,  some  of  which  scoured  the  road 
through  which  he  must  reture.  Captain  Grant  then  sent  JBnsi^  Pmdij  with 
20  men,  back  to  attack  a  part  of  the  enemj  which  annoyed  his  own  post  a 
little,  and  galled  those  that  were  joining  him,  from  the  place  where  Captain 
Ihdyell  was  killed,  and  Captain  Gray,  Lieutenants  Brown  and  Lukey  were 
wounded ;  which  Ensign  Pault  did,  and  killed  some  of  the  enemy  in  their 
flight  Captain  Grctn^  at  the  same  time,  detached  all  the  men  he  could  set, 
and  took  possession  of  the  enclosures,  barns,  fences,  &c.  leading  from  nis 
own  post  to  the  fort,  which  posts  he  reinforced  with  the  officers  aud  men,  at; 
they  came  up.  Thinking  the  retreat  then  secured,  he  sent  back  to  Captain  Bog- 
er$y  desiring  he  would  coihe  off;  that  the  retreat  was  quite  secured,  and  the 
diflerent  parties  ordered  to  cover  one  another  successively,  until  the  whole  had 
joined ;  but  Captain  Rogers  not  finding  it  right  to  risk  the  loss  of  more  men,  he 
chose  to  wait  for  the  anued  boats,  one  of  which  appeared  soon,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Brehniy  whom  Captain  Grant  had  directed  to  go  and  cover  Captain 
Rogert^s  retreat,  who  was  in  the  next  house.  Lieutenant  Brehm  accordingly 
went,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  •^bboUy  with  me 
other  boat,  wanting  ammunition,  went  down  with  Captain  Gray,  Lieuten- 
ant Brown  and  some  wounded  men  returned  also,  which  Captain  Grant  sup- 
poses the  enemy  seeing,  did  not  wait  her  arrival,  but  retired  on  Lieutenant 
BrthnCs  firing,  and  gave  Cajptain  Bogtrs^  with  the  rear,  an  opportunity  to 
come  off:  so  that  the  whole  from  the  different  posts  joined  without  any  con- 
fiision,  and  marched  to  the  fort  in  good  order,  covered  by  the  armed  boats 
on  the  water  side,  and  by  our  own  parties  on  the  country  side,  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  all  joined,  and  were  much  stronger  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  affair,  as  was  afterwards  told  us  by  some  prisoners  that  made  their  escape ; 
iiuuiy  having  joined  them  firom  the  other  side  the  river,  aud  other  places. 
The  whole  arrived  at  the  fort  about  ei^ht  o'clock,  commanded  by  Captain 
Grant,  whose  able  and  skiifiil  retreat  is  highly  commended 

^Return  of  killed  and  wounded  of  th6  several  detachments  near  the  Detroit^ 
July  31, 176a 

"^  Of  the  55th  Regtmeni:^!  Sergeant,  13  rank  and  file,  kiUed;  1  captain,  2 
lieutenants,  1  drummer,  28  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

^Oftht  Kofual  Amerieam: — 1  rank  and  file,  kiUed;  1  rank  and  file  wounded, 

«<  Of  the  dm  Regiment  :—2  rank  and  mekiUed;  3  rank  and  file  wounded. 

*^  Of  the  (fueen^s  Ratters : — 2  rank  and  file  killed ;  1  rank  and  file  wounded. 

**•  Namea  of  the  xiffficere : — 55th  Regiment :  Captain  Chwfy  Lieutenant  Luke,  and 
Lieutenant  Brown,  wounded. 

<*  N.  B. — Captain  Dalyell,  killed,  not  included  in  the  above." 

Hence  it  appears  that  but  19  were  killed  and  42  wounded  in  the  celebrated 
^  Battle  of  Detroit,**  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  return  was  made  out 
before  the  exact  state  of  the  troops  engaged  in  it  was  ascertained.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Captain  Dalyell  was  found  to  be  among  the  killed  after  the  return 
was  finished,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  unnecessary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  re- 
turns were  often  maide  more  fiivorable  than  strict  scrutiny  would  warrant, 
from  obvious  motives. 

About  this  time  several  small  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pontiac,  which 
were  destined  to  supply  the  garrison,  and  the  men  were  cruelly  treated. 
The  garrison  was  in  great  straits,  both  from  the  heavy  loss  of  men,  as  well 
as  fi'om  want  of  provisions  and  continual  watching.  In  this  time  of  despon- 
dency, there  arrived  near  the  fort  a  schooner,  which  brought  them  supplies 
of  provisions,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  landed  without  Pontiac^e 
knowledge,  and  he  determmed,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  schooner:  a  detachment 
made  the  attempt,  and,  to  save  herself  Uie  vessel  wb»  obliged  to  tack  short 
about,  and  proceed  in  an  opposite  direction;  The  Indians  followed  her  in 
canoes,  and,  by  continually  firing  into  her,  killed  almost  every  man,  and  at 
length  boarded  her.  As  they  were  climbing  up  the  sides  and  shrouds  in 
every  quarter,  the  captain,  having  determined  not  to  fall  into  their  hands  alive, 
ordered  the  gunner  to  set  fire  to  the  magazine,  and  blow  all  un  t  -iw^th^r 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CAm»  PiPB— Slitacliom  cf^fkin  on  the  firomtun  ai  tkepmiod  cf  the  rtwobOUm^'Smd 
comditum  of  the  Mormrian  iniimmo  at  this  period — HmCf-kimg  emgaget  to  tmk$  them 
to  Canadu — His  speech  to  them — They  remonsirmte—Half-king  inclines  not  to  mo- 
lest themy  but  Captain  Pipe's  counsel  pretailSf  mnd  thetf  are  seized — Pipe's  conduct 
thereupon — Missionaries  tahen  to  Detroit  and  examined — Pipe  went  to  accuse  them — 
Changes  his  conduct  towards  them^  and  they  are  aantitted — Remarkable  deliverance 
— Captain  Whitk-ktks  opposes  the  conduct  of  Pipe — His  speech  to  his  people — 
Colonel  Broadhead's  expedition — Brutal  massacre  of  a  cAi^— Fachgartbcuihilas — 
Surprises  the  missionaries — Gklklkmekd — Bookorgahklas— J)fiir(^  of  Major 
Trueman  and  others — in  the  battle  of  Presoucisle — His  death^-His  ^«rf  intrepid- 
ity— Further  particulars  of  Captain  Pipe — His  famous  speech — Expedition  and  defeat 
oj  Colonel  Crawford^  who  is  burnt  at  the  stake,  and  numymora— Chiktomiio— Tom 
LKWif — Mkiihawa — KivoH^RANK — LiTTLK  TUETLK — DcfeoU  General  St.  Clair  s 
army— Incidents  m  that  affair — Uttlo-turtle's  opinion  of  General  Wayne — VisiU 
Phiiadelphia — His  interview  with  C.  F.  Volnsy  Jmcdoies  Blue-jacket — De- 
feated by  General  Wayne  in  the  battle  qf  Presque-lsle. 

PIPE,  or  Captain  Ptptj*  as  he  is  usually  called,  fVom  his  having  been  a 
most  conspicuous  war-captain  among  the  Delawares,  durins  the  period  of 
the  revolution,  in  particular,  was  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe.  Itis  character  is  a 
very  prominent  one,  in  the  memorable  troubles  among  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, at  the  brenkinff  out  of  the  war.  Situated  as  were  the  Delawares 
between  the  English  of  Canada  and  the  Americans,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected but  that  they  should  be  drawn  into  that  war.  They  could  not  well 
weigh  its  merits  or  demerits  upon  either  side.  A  speech  of  tlie  renowned 
Comrplanl  contains  the  best  conunentary  upon  this  matter.  The  English 
stood  much  the  best  chance  of  gaining  the  Indians  to  their  interest,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  profuse  in  their  presents  of  what  was  useful  to  them,  as  well  as 
omamentaLwhereas  the  Americans  required  all  their  resources  to  carry  on 
the  war.  The  commandiag  officer  at  Detroit,  believing  that  the  Moravian 
Indians  upon  the  Susquehannah  favored  the  Americans,  ordered  them,  dead 
or  alive,  with  their  pnests,  to  be  brought  into  Canada.  The  Iroquois  agreed 
that  it  should  be  done,  but,  unwilling  to  do  it  themselves,  sent  messengers  to 
the  Chippeways  and  Ottawas,  to  intimate  that,  if  they  would  do  it, "  thev 
^ould  have  them  to  make  soup  of."  These  two  tribes,  however,  refused, 
and  the  Half-king  of  the  Hurons  undertook  it  himself  He  had  been  formerly 
very  friendly  to  me  believing  Indians,  and  now  pretended  that  he  only  con- 
cluded to  seize  upon  them,  to  save  them  from  destruction ;  and,  Mr.  Loskid 
adds,  ^  even  the  Hay-king  would  certainlv  never  have  agreed  to  commit  this 
act  of  injustice,  had  not  the  Delaware,  Cfaptain  Pipe,  a  noted  enemy  of  the 
gospel  and  of  the  believing  Indian^  instigated  him  to  do  it"  Pipe  and  his 
company  of  Delawares,  joined  by  Ha{f-king  and  his  warriors,  and  some  Sha- 
wanese,  held  a  war-feast,  roasted  a  whole  ox,  and  agreed  upon  the  manner 
of  proceeding.  The  captains  only  of  this  expedition  knew  niUy  its  destina- 
tion. With  such  secrecy  did  they  proceed,  that  the  Moravian  settlements 
knew  nothing  of  their  approach,  until  they  were  in  their  vicinitv.  They  bore 
an  English  flag,  and  an  English  officer  was  among  them,  h  was  now  10 
August,  1781.    Hay-king  sent  in  a  message  to  Salem,  requesting  the  inhab- 


*  His  Indian  name,  according  to  HeckeweldeTf  was  Hopocar,  and  signified  a  Tobacco- 
pipe.  This  name  he  bore  until  about  1763;  niien  that  of  KootKSCHquANOHEL  was  substi- 
tuted. This  meant,  Maker  of  Day- Light.  Of  the  word  pipe,  a  more  extended  notice  should 
be  taken.  The  French  writers  geoeruly  use  the  name  eahtmetj  which  means  the  same  thinr, 
and,  of  its  orifin.  Baron  Lahontanj  "  Voyafet  dans  L'Amenoue/'  i.  401,  observes  as  Tm- 
Jows:— ^*  It  is  a  Norman  word,  which  comes  from  chalumeaUj  and  was  introduced  into  Canada 
by  the  people  of  that  nation,  on  their  first  coming  into  this  country,  by  whom  it  has  ever  since 
been  used.  The  Iroquois  call  it  Oanondao^,  and  the  other  Indian  nations,  Poaoan  */'  this, 
allomnng  for  the  difference  between  the  French  and  English  idioms,  will  a^ree  tolerably  wttk 
Mr.  Heckewddtr'i  Hopoca  v.  A  chief  named  Pipe  %\^oed  a  treaty  at  Fort  Greenville,  in  1814^ 
with  112  others,  by  which  it  seemi  the  Delawaret  perpetuated  iu  It  followed  that  of  WkStt  lyn. 
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itants  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  they  should  receive  no  injury,  and  that  he  had 
good  words  to  speak  to  them,  and  wished  to  know  at  winch  of  the  settle- 
ments they  might  hold  a  council  with  them.  Gnadenhuetten  being  fixed 
upon,  all  assembled  there  upon  11  August 

Meanwhile,  the  numbers  of  PM$  expedition  had  increased  from  140  to 
300,  and  about  10  davs  after,  Haff-kmg  made  the  following  speech  to  the 
believinir  Indians  and  their  teachers : — 
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One  circummaoce,  iDiutrative  of  savage  superstitioD,  we  will  -notice  here. 
When  Pipi^M  warriors  were  about  to  force  the  brethren  to  leave  their  dwell- 
\nr^  it  was  almost  unanimously  concluded  at  one  time  by  the  chiefs,  that 
the  white  brethren  should  be  put  to  death.  They,  however,  would  not  ad- 
venture upon  such  a  deed  without  the  advioe  of  one  of  their  common  war- 
riors, who  was  considered  a  great  sorcerer.  His  answer  was,  "  he  could  not 
understand  what  end  jt  wouM  answ^  to  kill  them."  Upon  this,  the  chiefs 
held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  not  only  the  white  brethren 
and  tlieir  wives,  but  the  Indian  assistants  also.  When  they  made  this  reso- 
lution known  to  the  sorcerer,  he  said  to  them,  ^  Then  you  have  resolved  to 
kill  my  friends ;  for  most  of  their  chief  people  are  my  friends :  but  this  J 
tell  you,Hhat  if  you  hurt  any  one  of  them,  t  know  what  I  will  do !  ^  Thit 
threat  deterred  them:  thus  were  the  missionaries  as  weU  as  many  others 
saved. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Heckewddar^  that,  notwithstanding  Captain  P^  was  so 
eager  fbr  the  war  before  its  commencement,  he  soon  became  sorry  for  it 
afterwards.  Hiis  might  have  been  the  case ;  and  yet  he  v^as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  demies  of  the  Americans  after  the  peace,  as  will  elsewhere 
appear.  Captain  ffhUe-^yeSf  or  KbqtiethagaeMmf  which  was  his  Indian 
tiame,*  was  liis  particular  friend,  and  they  were  both  creat  men  of  the  Dela- 
ware nation,  bavins  been  nearlv  alike  distinguished  by  their  courage  on 
many  occasions.  No  one  could  have  more  at  heart  the  wel&re  of  their 
country,  than  Captain  WkUt-tytM  had  that  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  it  is 
not  pretended,  but  that  as  much  should  be  said  of  Captain  Pipt ;  but  they 
were  differently  circumstanced,  and  the  former  vras  open  and  fearless  in  his 
declarations  in  ikvor  of  the  Americans,  virhile  the  latter  secretly  favored  the 
British.  Thus  tbe^r  were  unwillingly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  for  about 
two  years,  one  by  his  frankness  and  the  other  by  his  claiuiestine  operations 
strove  to  unite  and  strengthen  their  respective  parties. 

Meanwhile  a  circumstance  happenea,  which  Captain  Pipt  seized  upon  for 
declaring  war.  M*Kuy  EUud,  Gtr(y,  and  several  others,  had  been  held  at 
Pittsburg  as  tories.  Early  in  the  sprinff  of  1778,  they  made  an  escape,  and 
fled  into  the  Indian  country,  and,  as  they  went,  proclaimed  to  that  people, 
that  the  Americans  had  determined  to  destroy  them ;  that  therefore  their  only 
safety  consisted  in  repelling  them ;  that  they  must  fly  to  arms,  and  fight  them 
in  every  place.  Pipe^  being  rather  inclined  to  war,  believed  aJ]  that  those 
exasperated  fugitives  said ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ffhUt-e^  woukl  ffive  no 
credit  to  them.  Having  got  many  of  his  men  together.  Captain  Pipt  address- 
ed them  with  great  earnestness,  and  with  great  force  of  oratory  said,  **  Every  man 
is  an  enemy  to  hia  country,  um  tndtavora  to  ptrtuadt  tit  againttJMHng  the 
Americans,  and  all  suck  ought  surdy  to  ht  put  to  deathJ*  CSiptain  Whitt-tyts 
was  not  idle,  and  at  the  same  thne  bad  assembled  the  people  of  his  tribe,  and 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  was,  *^that  if  they  [any  of  his  warriors]  meotil 
tit  tamed  to  go  out,  as  he  ohservtd  someof  them  wen  preparing  to  do,  they  diotdd 
not  fro  without  him,  Ht  had,  ht  said,  taken  ptact  measures  in  order  to  savt  tiie 
natwnfrom  utter  destruction.  But  if  theu  htlievtd  that  ht  xoas  in  the  wronf,  and 
govt  more  crtdit  to  vagabond  fkuntwts,  whom  he  knew  to  he  such,  than  to  k^ms^, 
who  was  bed  ac^juainSut  toith  the  real  state  of  things ;  tf  theu  had  detaining  to 
follow  their  admet,  and  go  out  againd  theAmericans,  ht  would  go  out  with  them ; 
but  not  like  the  btar  hunter,  who  sets  the  dogs  on  the  animal  to  ht  beaten  cAout  with 
his  paws,  whilt  he  keeps  at  a  soft  distance ;  no!  he  wouid  lead  Ihem  on,  plaee 
himsdf  in  the  front,  and  bt  the  first  who  should  fall  Thit  only  had  to  determine 
on  what  they  meant  to  do ;  as  for  his  own  mind,  it  wasfuUy  made  up,  n/oi  to  s%tr* 
vivt  his  nation ;  and  he  womd  not  spend  the  remainder  of  a  miserable  life,  in 
bewailing  the  total  destruction  of  a  bravt  people,  who  deserved  a  better  faieP 

This  B|)eech  was  spoken  with  a  pathos  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  aU  who  listened  to  it,  and  its  impression  was  such,  that  all 
unanimously  came  to  the  determination  to  obey  its  instructions  and  orders 
and  to  hear  or  receive  directions  fVom  no  other  person,  of  any  nation  or  color 
but  Captain  White-^yes. 

«  Accordisg  to  Bfr.  Heckewelder.    Hit  resideiice  wai  a|  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver. 
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After  every  thing  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Indian  country  through  which 
the  Americans  patted,  they  returned  to  Pittsburg.  Before  leaving  Coshoc- 
ton, a  shocking  circumstance  occurred,  which  alone  viras  sufficient  to  have 
tarnished  the  most  brilliant  exploits.  An  Indian  came  to  the  side  of  the 
river  over  against  the  encampment,  and  called  to  the  sentinels,  who  asked 
him  what  he  wanted.  He  answered  that  he  wi^ed  to  see  the  **  6^  capktin  " 
(the  name  by  which  Indians  commonly  designate  the  commander-in-chief). 
Colonel  Broadhead  appeared,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  who  replieo, 
"  To  make  pettce,^  Then,  said  the  colonel,  send  over  some  of  your  chiefs. 
The  Indian  interrogatively  sa\d^*^MayheyoukiU^^  No,  said  the  cok>nel, 
they  shall  come  and  go  in  safety.  Hereupon  a  chief  of  most  elegant  appear- 
ance crossed  to  the  encampment,  and — ^I  hesitate  to  relate  it — while  this 
chief  was  conversing  with  the  colonel,  a  monster,  of  the  militia,  came  up, 
and  with  a  tomahawk,  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  clothes,  laid  him  dead 
with  a  single  stroke !  *  The  name  of  this  fiend  vrss  Wdzd.  The  army  soon 
be^ui  its  retreat,  and  Colonel  Broadhead  having  put  his  prisoners,  (about  20 
in  number,)  into  the  care  of  the  soldiers,  they  immediatelv  began  to  mas- 
sacre them !  all  except  a  few  women  and  children  were  killed.  These  were 
taken  to  Pittsburg,  and  afterwards  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  white 
prisoners.!  Thus  the  peace  which  might  nave  been  concluded  was  unhaopily 
suspended,  and  the  war  afterwards  might  well  have  been  expected  to  euiibit 
scenes  no  less  bloody  than  before. 

A  chief,  called  Pachoaittschihilas,  distinguished  himself  upon  the  ft^n- 
tiers,  immediately  upon  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Broadhead^i  army ;  not  as  many 
others  have,  but  by  magnanimity  and  address.  And  subsequently  his  name 
was  set  to  many  treaties  between  his  nation  and  the  United  States,  fix>m  that 
of  General  H'wne  at  Greenville  to  that  of  St  Mary's  in  1818 :  if,  indeed, 
PeUhtnanalaSy  JBokongtkdaSf  and  several  other  variations,  stand  for  the  same 
person.  His  name,  according  to  Heckewdder^  signified  a  MftlUr,  or  one  who 
tucceeda  in  aU  he  undertakes.  He  was  a  son  of  a  great  chief  whose  name  is 
written  fFewanddehwalend,  which  signified  one  employed  on  important  messages ; 
and  who  in  the  French  war  was  a  great  captain,  and  in  peace  a  great  coun- 
sellor. He  had  upon  his  under  lip  and  chin  tatooed  the  figure  of  a  water 
lizard,  on  which  account  he  was  often  called  JhoeegachschastL  Buokonf^ahdas 
was  head  warrior  of  all  the  Delawares  who  lived  on  the  Miami  and  White 
Rivers. 

P£TCHE5ANALAS,  St  the  head  of  80  warriors,  appeared  suddenW  at  Gna- 
denhuetten,  surrounding  it  before  day,  allowing  no  one  a  chance  for  escape. 
Not  knowing  his  object,  the  people  were  fiUed  with  terror.  But  he  soon 
dispelled  their  fears,  by  telling  them  that  he  came  to  take  the  chief  Gelde- 
mendj  and  a  few  other  head  men,  whom  he  would  have,  either  dead  or  alive. 
As  it  happened,  not  one  of  those  he  sought  after  v^as  there  at  the  time. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact,  the  chief  demanded  that  deputies  fi'om 
the  three  Christian  towns  should  meet  to  hear  what  he  had  to  ray  to  them. 
When  the  deputies  and  others  had  met,  he  spoke  to  them  as  ft>llows : — 

**  Friends  and  kinsmen,  listen  to  what  I  say  to  you.  You  see  a  great  and 
powerful  nation  divided.  You  see  the  father  fighting  against  the  son,  and 
the  son  against  the  father. — ^The  father  has  call^  on  his  Indian  children  to 
assist  him  in  punishing  his  children,  the  Americans,  who  have  become  re- 
finctory.  I  took  time  to  consider  what  I  should  do ;  whether  or  not  I  should 
receive  the  hatchet  of  my  father,  to  assist  him.  At  first  I  looked  upon  it  as 
a  family  quarrel,  in  which  I  was  not  interested.  At  length  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  father  was  in  the  right,  and  his  children  deserved  to  be  punished  a 
little. — That  this  must  be  the  case,  I  concluded  from  the  manv  cruel  acts  his 
offspring  had  committed,  fh>m  time  to  time,  on  his  Indian  children — in  en- 
croaching on  their  lands,  stealing  their  property — shooting  at  and  murdering 
without  cause,  men,  women,  and  children : — ^yes,  even  murdering  those,  who 
at  all  times  had  been  friendly  to  them,  and  were  placed  for  protection  under 


*  ChroDicles  of  Weftern  Settlemoits,  fttssim, 
t  Doddridg^i  Notes.  f93. 
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the  roof  of  their  father's  house ;  *  the  fiither  himself  standing  sentry  at  the  door, 
at  the  time ! — Friends  and  relatives,  often  has  the  father  been  obliged  to  setthi 
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braniJi  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  fell  in  with  aoine  lodlaiM,  who  treated 
them  well  at  first,  and  made  ma^  profeaskma  of  fnendahip,  but  in  the  end 
took  advantage  of  them,  while  off  their  guard,  and  murdered  nearly  all  of 
thenu  The  interpreter  made  hia  escape,  afier  some  time,  and  gave  an  to 
count  of  tlie  transaction.  His  name  was  fViUiam  Smailf ;  and  he  had  been 
son>e  time  before  with  the  Indians,  and  had  learhed  theur  manners  and  cus- 
toms, which  gave  him  some  advantage  in  being  able  to  save  himself!  He  was 
at  first  conducted  to  Au  Glaize,  pnd  soon  after ^o  ^  Buokungahda,  king  of  the 
Delawares,  by  his  captors.**  The  chief  told  those  that  committed  the  murder, 
h€  was  very  sorry  they  had  kUUi  ths  m/au  Thtd  instead  of  so  doing,  they  should 
have  brought  than  to  the  hutian  toums ;  and  then,  tf  what  thof  had  to  say  had  nU 
been  liked^it  wotUd  have  been  time  enough  to  have  iUled  them  then,  JsTothing,  he 
said,  could  iustify  them  for  putting  them  to  death,  as  there  was  no  (hancefar  them 
to  escape.  The  truth  was,  they  killed  them  to  plunder  tlieir  effects.  Biu)kan'' 
gahelas  took  Mr.  SmaUy  into  his  cabin,  and  allowed  him  great  kindness ;  told 
him  to  stay  there  wlule  he  could  go  safely  to  his  former  Indian  fiienda. 
(He  having  been  adopted  into  an  Inidian  family,  in  place  of  one  who  had 
been  killed,  in  his  former  captivity .|  While  here  with  Buokongahelas, 
which  was  near  a  month,  Mr.  SmcUly  said  tlie  chief  would  not  permit 
him  to  go  abroad  alone,  for  fear,  he  said,  that  the  young  Indians  would 
kill  him. 

From  another  source  we  learn  the  names  of  several  of  the  murdered.  **  A 
letter  from  Paris  (in  the  new  French  settlement),  dated  July  17,  states,  that 
intelligence  had  been  received  at  Fort  Jefferson,  of  the  death  of  Major  TVue- 
man,  Mr.  IVeeman,  JMachi  and  JarraL  That  tliis  information  was  brought 
by  two  prisoners,  who  were  laboring  in  a  cornfield,  and  made  their  escape. 
The  one  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  me  time  General  Harmer  was  defeated — 
the  other  is  WiUiam  Duer,  of  Capt  BuchanaiCs  company  of  levies.  They 
further  inform,  that  on  the  15th  June  a  party  of  Indians  took  8  men  prisoners, 
who  were  making  hay  near  Fort  Jefferson ;  that  when  they  had  moved  the 
priflooers  some  distance  from  the  fort,  they  divided  them — four  were  given 
to  the  Chippewas,  aikd  four  to  the  Shavirsnese — that  the  Shav^anese  burnt  the 
four  unfortimately  assigned  to  them — that  the  Chippevn»  took  theirs  home, 
to  the  intent  of  making  laborers  of  them — that  the  Indians  are  determined 
for  war,  and  will  not  treat,  but  will  kill  every  white  person  that  attempts  to 
go  to  them,  either  virith  or  without  a  flaff — that  their  present  plan  is  to  cut  off 
Uie  escorts  of  provisions  destined  to  the  outposts,  and  by  tliat  means  oblige 
the  troops  stationed  there  to  surrender ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  kept 
two  spies  constantly  out"  * 

It  is  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  British,  at  the  battle  of  Presqiie-Isle,  for- 
ever changed  the  mind  of  tliis  chief,  as  it  did  that  of  many  others,  in  rerard 
to  them.  Buokongahtlas  said  he  would  henceforth  trust  them  no  more.  The 
fort  at  Maumee  was  critically  situated,  but  by  its  own  imprudence.  The  offi- 
cers of  it  had  told  the  Indians  that  if  the  battle  turnted  against  them,  they 
should  have  protection  in  the  fort  Immediately  after,  General  Wayne  in- 
formed them,  that  if  they  did  protect  the  Indians  in  that  event,  lie  would 
treat  them  as  though  found  in  arms  against  him ;  therefore,  thuiking  their 
own  safety  of  more  consequence  than  keeping  their  faith  with  the  Indians, 
they  barred  the  gates,  and  were  idle  spectators  of  those  they  had  basely  be- 
trayed, cut  down  in  great  numbers  by  the  swords  of  the  horsemen,  under 
their  very  ramparts ! 

It  would  seem  from  a  passajro  in  the  Memoirs  of  General  Harrison,\  that 
Buokongahelas  died  soon  <^after  the  treaty  of  1804;**  that  if  he  had  been 
alive,  Au.  Dawson  thinks,  when  Teewnseh  and  the  Prophet  enlisted  so  many 
nations  agamst  the  Americans,  he  would  not  have  suffered  their  plans  to 
liave  been  matured.  The  same  autlior  relates  an  incident  of  peculiar  mterest, 
concerning  our  subject,  which  is  as  follows: — After  the  fight  with  Waynes 
army  before  mentioned,  Buokongahdas  collected  the  remnant  of  his  liand. 
and  embarked  with  them  in  canoes,  and  passed  up  the  river,  to  send  a  flag  of 

*  Cere^M  Mnumi^  m.  1ft.  t  By  Mr.  Dmntm,  pmt  82. 
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truce  to  Fort  fVmfne,    When  the  chief  arrived  against  the  British  fbrt,  he 
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conferred  by  himseif.  KSOmdc  *  died  in  the  iiuth  in  January,  1811,  ag«dl 
about  80.t 

At  the  time  theae  peaceable  Indiana  were  murderously  driven  ^rom  tbeir 
ialand,  as  just  noticed,  Big^caiX  narrowly  escaped  the  alauffhter.  He  retired 
to  the  Miami  country,  where  he  afterwards  died.  He  had  been  an  able 
counsellor,  and  afterwards  a  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribcf  But  to  return  to 
Captain  Pipe. 

At  one  time  after  an  expedition  ai^inst  the  Americans,  Captain  Pipe  went 
to  Detroit,  where  he  was  received  with  respect  by  the  British  conunandant. 
who,  with  his  attendants,  was  invited  to  the  council-house,  to  five  an  accoimt 
of  past  transactions.  He  was  seated  in  front  of  his  Indians,  facing  the  chief 
officer,  and  held  in  his  left  hand  a  short  stick,  to  which  was  fastened  a  scalp. 
Ailer  a  usual  pause,  he  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

^  Faihery  [then  he  stooped  a  little,  and,  turning  towards  the  audience,  with 
a  countenance  full  of  great  expression,  and  a  sarcastic  look,  said,  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,]  *<  /  have  tmd  father,  althoughy  indtedy  I  do  not  know  wby  I  am 
to  call  HIM  JO,  naving  never  known  amf  oiktrfcdher  than  the  iVencA,  and  conMer- 
ina^  the  English  only  as  brothers.  But  as  this  natne  is  also  imposed  upon  «i#, 
/  shall  make  useof  ttj  and  say,  [at  the  same  time  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  com- 
raandantfj  Father,  some  time  ago  you  put  a  war  haichei  into  wy  hands,  sayings 
*  Take  ths  we4Won  and  tryitonihe  heads  qf  my  enemies,  the  Ijong-J^iwes,  and 
let  me  aflenoards  know  if  U  %oas  sharp  and  gooJu  Father,  at  the  time  when  you. 
gave  me  this  wetqnm,  1  had  neither  cause  nor  indinaiion  to  go  to  %car  againit  a 
people  who  had  done  me  no  iniuriy ;  yet  in  obedience  to  you,  who  say  you  are  nuf 
fodher,  and  call  me  your  chiuL  l  received  the  hatchet ;  u!ell  knowing,  thai  if  I  dul 
not  obey,  you  would  withhold  from  me  the  necessaries  of  lift,  without  whidi  I  could 
not  subsist,  and  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  procured,  but  at  the  house  of  wnf 
father, — You  may  perhaps  think  me  a  fool,  for  rtdcing  m^  life  at  your  bidding,  in 
a  cause  too,  by  wnuJi  Ihave  no  prospect  of  gaining  anyihiiig ;  for  it  if  your  cause 
and  not  mine.  A  is  your  concern  to  fight  the  I^ng-Knives ;  you  have  raised  a 
quarrel  amongst  younelves,  and  jou  ought  yourselves  to  fight  it  out  You  should 
not  compel  your  aiildrtn,  the  huUans,  to  expose  themselves  to  danger,  for  your  sokes. 
— Father,  many  lives  hetve  already  been  lost  on  your  account  !--Mdions  have  suf- 
pared,  and  been  weakened  !—<kUdren  have  lost  parents,  brothers,  and  relatives  ! — 
wives  have  lost  husbands ! — B  is  not  known  how  many  more  may  perish  before 
your  war  wUl  be  at  an  end ! — Father,  I  have  said,  that  you  may,  perhaps,  think  me 
afoolyfor  thus  thoughtlessly  rushinfr  on  your  enemy ! — Do  not  believe  this,  father : 
Tliink  not  that  I  want  sense  to  conmnce  me,  that  although  you  now  pretend  to  keep 
vp  a  perpetual  enmity  to  the  Long-Knives,  you  may  before  lot^  conclude  a  peace 
icith  them, — Father,  you  say  you  love  your  children,  the  Indians, — This  you  have 
(^ften  told  them,  and  indeed  %t  is  your  interest  to  say  so  to  them,  that  you  may  have 
Siem  at  your  service.  Bid,  father,  who  of  us  can  bdieve  that  you  can  love  a  people 
of  a  different  color  from  your  own,  better  than  those  who  have  a  white  skin  Kke 
yourselves  ?  Father,  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say.  While  you,  father, 
are  setting  me  [meanmg  the  Indians  in  generd]  on  your  enemy,  mudi  m  Ua 
same  manner  as  a  hunter  setshis  dog  on  the  game ;  while  lamintheact  ofrw^dng; 
on  that  enemy  of  yours,  with  the  bloody  destructive  weapon  you  gave  me,  i 
may,  perchm^ce,  htppen  to  look  back  to  the  place  from  whence  you  started  me ;  and 
what  shall  I  see^  Perhaps  I  may  see  my  father  shaking^  hands  with  the  Lon^ 
Knives ;  yes,  with  these  very  people  he  now  calls  his  enemies.  I  may  then  see  htm 
laugh  at  my  folly  for  having  obeyed  his  orders ;  and  yet  I  am  now  risking  mu  life 
at  his  command!  Father, keep  what  I  have  said  in  remembrance, — JVbtr,  Jather, 
here  is  what  has  been  done  taith  the  hatchet  you  gave  me,  [With  these  words  he 
handed  the  stick  to  the  commandant,  with  the  scalp  upon  it,  above  men- 
tioned.] /  have  done  with  the  hatchet  what  you  ordered  me  to  do,  and  found  it 
sharp,    Nevertheless,  I  did  not  do  all  that  I  might  have  done,  JVo,  IdidnoL    My 

*  Another  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Latrobe^  Rambles,  ii.  118,  whom  be  taw 
•I  New  Fairfield  in  1832 :  *'  a  venerable  "  man  "  watching  the  bed  of  bis  di-inr  daurbter,  th« 
last  of  12  children/' 

t  hleckewddtr*9  Biogapby  of  the  Belawares,  ^c,  io  PkUot,  TVofuc. 

I  Mftchimgm  PtMcA0«,«ccordine  to  H^ekewddar, 
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S64         WINGENUNiyS  INTERVIEW  WITH  COL.  CRAWFORD.         (Boo«  V 

He  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Sawanee  Town,  and  for  this  purpose  was  intrusted 
to  a  young  warrior,  who  watched  him  incessantly.  The  distance  was  about 
40  miles ;  and,  during  their  march,  he  found  means  to  knock  down  hb  driTer 
and  make  ^ood  his  escape.  He  was  21  days  in  the  wilderness  alone,  and  was 
nearly  famished  when  he  arrived  at  Fort  Mcintosh.  At  the  place  to  which 
he  was  destined  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  CrawfonTs  son,  son-in-law,  and  sev- 
eral others,  were  ])ut  to  death  about  the  same  time. 

fVxngenundy  Wxnganoond^  or  ffingaynoandf  had  an  interview  with  Colonel 
Crmv/ord  immediately  before  his  execution,  and  as  the  substance  of  what 
iiassed  between  the  victim  and  the  chief  has  been  preserved,  it  shall  here 
l)e  given,  not  merely  for  the  history  which  it  contains,  but  as  it  strikingly 
brings  to  view  the  manner  in  which  an  Indian  exercises  his  views  of  justice 
in  an  extraordinarv  case. 

This  chief  had  been  known  to  Crawford  some  time  before,  and  had  been 
on  terms  of  true  friendship  with  him,  and  kindly  entertained  by  him  at  his 
own  house ;  and  such  acts  of  kindness  all  red  men  remember  with  gratitude. 
Hlngenund  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  when  the  first  preparations 
were  made  for  burning  the  prisoner,  but  resided  not  far  from  the  fatal  8|K)t,and 
had  retired  to  his  cabm  that  he  might  not  see  the  sentence  of  his  nation  exe- 
cuted upon  one  calling  him  his  friend ;  but  Crawford  requested  that  he  might 
be  sent  for,  cheering  his  almost  rayless  mind  with  the  faint  hope  that  he 
would  interpose  and  save  him.  Accordingly,  Wingenimd  soon  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  the  bound  and  naked  white  man.  He  was  asked  by  Crawford  if 
he  knew  him,  who  said,  he  believed  he  did,  and  asked,  **Are  you  not  dolouel 
Crawford^ ^  " I  am,"  replied  the  colonel  The  chief  discovered  much  ci- 
tation and  embarrassment,  and  ejaculated — **So! — Yes! — Indeed  1"  "Do 
you  not  recollect  the  friendship  that  always  existed  between  us,  and  that  we 
were  always  glad  to  see  each  other?"  said  Crawford,  "Yes,"  said  the  chief,  **  I 
remember  all  this,  and  that  we  have  often  drank  together,  and  that  ^rou  have 
been  kind  to  me."  "Then  I  hope,"  added  Crawford,  "the  same  friendship 
i*tiU  continues."  "  It  would  of  course,"  said  fVingenundy "  were  you  where  you 
ought  to  be, and  not  here,"  "  And  why  not  here  ?"  said  the  colonel ;  "I  hope 
you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  need.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
exert  yourself  in  my  behalf,  as  I  should  do  for  you,  were  you  in  my  place." 
"Colonel  Crawford^*  replied  fVingenundj  "you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  sit- 
uation which  puts  it  out  of  my  power  and  that  of  others  of  your  friends  to 
do  any  thing  for  you."  "How  so.  Captain  ^fWenufu^^"  said  the  colonel 
He  added,  "  By  joining  yourself  to  that  execrab^  man,  WUlianwon  and  bis 
party.  The  man  who  but  the  other  day  murdered  such  a  number  of  the 
Moravian  Indians,  knowing  them  to  be  friends ;  knowing  that  he  ran  no  risk 
in  murderinff  a  people  who  would  not  fight,  and  whose  only  business  was 
raying."  "  But  I  assure  you,  Hlngenund,^  said  Crauford, "  that  had  I  been  with 
im  at  the  time,  this  would  not  havo  happened.  Not  I  alone,  but  all  your 
friends  and  all  good  men,«wherever  they  are,  reprobate  acts  of  this  kind." 
"  That  may  be,"  said  fFingenund,  "  yet  these  finends,  these  good  men  did  not 
prevent  him  from  going  out  again,  to  kiU  the  remainder  of  those  inofiensive, 
yet  foolish  Moravian  Indians !  I  eayfoolishf  because  they  believed  the  whites 
in  preference  to  us.  We  had  often  told  them  that  they  would  be  one  day  so 
treated  by  those  people  who  called  themselves  their  friends !  We  told  them 
that  there  was  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  what  the  white  men  said ;  that  their 
fair  promises  were  only  intended  to  allure  us,  that  they  might  the  more  easily 
kill  us,  as  they  have  done  many  Indians  before  they  lulled  these  Moravians." 
"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  Crauford:  "  as  to  WiUianworCs  going 
out  again,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  determined  on  it,  I  went  out  witli 
him,  to  prevent  him  from  committing  fresh  murders."  "  This,"  said  fftnge- 
nwid,  "  the  Indians  would  not  believe,  were  even  I  to  tell  them  so."  Crawfora 
then  asked,  "And  why  would  they  not  believe  it.^  "Because,"  replied  nta- 
eenund,  "it  would  have  been  out  of  your  power  to  prevent  his  doing  what 
ne  pleased."  "  Out  of  my  power  ?  "  exclaimed  the  colonel,  and  asked,  "  Have 
any  Moravian  Indians  been  killed  or  hurt  since  we  came  out?"  "None," 
answered  the  chief;  "  but  you  went  first  to  their  town,  and  linding  it  empijf 
and  deserted,  you  turned  on  the  path  towards  us.    If  you  had  bsen  in  search 
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Chap.  IV.]  COL.  CRAWFORD  BURNT  AT  THE  STAKE.  &65 

of  wnrriora  only,  you  would  not  have  gone  thither.  Our  spies  watched  )rou 
closely.  They  saw  you  while  you  were  embodying  yourselves  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ohio.  They  saw  you  cross  that  river — ^they  saw  where  you  encamped 
at  niffht — ^they  saw  you  turn  off  from  the  path  to  the  deserted  Moravian  town — 
they  Knew  you  were  going  out  of  your  way — ^your  steps  were  constantly  watch- 
ed, and  you  were  suffered  quietly  to  proceed  imtil  you  reached  the  spot 
where  you  were  attacked." 

Crmoford,  doubtless,  with  this  sentence,  ended  his  last  rays  of  hope.  He  asked, 
wirfi  ftunt  emotion, "What  do  the^  intend  to  do  with  me  ?^  when  Wingtnxmd 
frankly  replied,  **  I  tell  you  with  gnef  As  ffiUiamson,  with  his  whole  cowardly 
host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  the  whistling  of  our  warriors*  balls,  being  satisfied 
that  now  he  had  no  Moravians  to  deal  with,  but  men  who  could  fight,  and  witli 
such  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do—I  say,  as  he  escaped,  and  they 
have  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  his  stead."  "And  is  there 
no  possibility  of  preventing  this  ?  "  said  Crawford — "  Can  you  devise  no  way 
to  ^et  me  oif.^  You  shall,  my  fiiend,  be  well  rewarded  if  you  are  instrumen- 
tal m  saving  my  Ufe."  "  Had  WUliamBon  been  taken  with  you,"  answered  the 
chief,  "I  and  some  fiiends,  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might 
Iierhaps,  have  succeeded  in  saving  you,  but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  no  man 
would  d[are  to  uaterfere  in  vour  behalf.  The  king  of  England  himself^  were  he 
to  come  to  this  spot,  with  all  his  wealth  and  treasure,  could  not  effect  this  pur- 
pose. The  blood  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than  half  of  them  women 
and  Children,  cruellv  and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  aloud  for  revenge.  The  rela- 
tives of  the  slain,  who  are  among  us,  cry  out  and  stand  ready  for  revenge.  The 
nation  to  which  they  belonged  will  have  revenge.  The  Shawanese,  our  grand- 
children, have  asked  for  your  fellow  prisoner ;  on  him  they  will  take  revenge. 
All  the  nations  connected  with  us  cry  out,  revenge  i  revenge  !  The  Moravians 
whom  you  went  to  destroy,  having  fled,  instead  of  avenging  their  brethren, 
the  offence  is  become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  take  revenge  !  " 
"My  fate  then  is  fixed,"  said  the  wretched  man,  "and  I  must  prepare  lo 
meet  death  in  its  worst  form."  "Yes,  colonel,"  said  the  chief;  "I  am 
sorry  for  it,  but  cannot  do  any  thing  for  you.  Had  yotf  attended  to  the  Indian 
principle,  that  as  good  and  evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a 
good  man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  be  in  this  lament- 
able situation.  You  see,  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  afler  WiUiamion  has  deserted 
you,  what  a  bad  man  he  must  be !  Nothinff  now  remains  for  you  but  to  meet 
your  fate  like  a  brave  man.  Farewell,  Colonel  Crawford!  they  are  coming 
I  will  retire  to  a  solitary  spot" 

Accordingly  a  host  of  executioners  were  inunediatelv  upon  him,  and  he 
died  by  their  cruel  hands,  as  we  have  already  written.  It  is  said  that  Winf^' 
nwul  shed  tears  at  parting  with  his  firiend,  and  that  ever  afler,  when  the  cu*- 
cumstance  was  mentioned,  he  seemed  very  sensibly  affected.* 

Colonel  Crawford^s  son  was  compelled  to  witness  this  cruel  death  of  his 
father,  and  suffered  the  same  fate  immediately  afler.f 

The  expedition  of  Colonel  Crawford  was  not  so  laudably  undertaken  as 
manv  others,  in  as  fiu*  as  it  was  directed  a^nst  the  Moravian  towns  upon  the 
Muskin^rn,  where  ffumy,  who  composed  it,  were  determined  that  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  which  they  there  expected  to  find,  should  glut  their  vengeance 
by  their  blood,  as  those  at  Gnadenhuetten  had  done  but  a  short  time  Defore.| 

CHIKATOMMO.  In  1790,  this  chief  succeeded  in  capturing  many  boats 
upon  the  Ohio  River,  killing  manv  of  those  in  them,  and  taking  and  destrov- 
ing  a  vast  amount  of  projj^rty.  Among  the  boats  which  fell  mto  the  hands 
of  ChUuUommo  was  one  m  which  was  a  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  of  Botetourt 
county,  Virginia,  and  several  others,  and  from  whose  narrative  we  derive  much 
of  tljis  information — a  book  replete  with  instruction,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  its  kind.§    As  this  company  were  descending  the  Ohio,  in  an  un- 


*  Hfckewflders  Indian  Nations,  281  to  284.  f  Columbian  Magazine  for  1787.  p.  548. 

t  Our  chief  authority  for  these  events  is  the  valuable  Chrokiclks  by  Mr.  H'st^rs,  Wort 
referred  to. 

6  The  author  appears  to  have  been  prompted  to  its  publication  by  the  misinterpretation 
•Cnis  oral  communications  by  the  Duke  de  Liancourt ;  whom,  bv  the  way,  we  do  not  find  to 
iifler  io  maieriaUy,  m  his  account,  from  the  author  as  one  might  apprehend  from  his  state 
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wieldy  flat-bottomed  boat,  in  which  were  a  number  of  horses  and  considera- 
ole  merchandise,  two  white  men  appeared  upon  the  shore,  and  called  to  them, 
affecting  great  distress,  and  begged  to  be  taken  on  board.  Before  these  two 
whites  showed  themselves,  however,  a  smoke  was  seen  above  the  trees,  and 
for  some  time  held  them  in  doubt  on  which  side  of  the  river  it  was.  They 
wished  to  ascertain  this  fact,  as  thereby  they  might  keep  close  in  upon  the 
opposite  shore,  and  so  escape  mischief  in  the  event  of  an  ambushment  of 
Indians.  They  were  thus  wary,  as  the  Indians  were  constantly  doinf  mis- 
chief upon  the  rivers,  and  had  but  a  short  time  before  destroyed  a  settlemeDt 
at  a  place  called  Kennedy's  Bottom,  in  Kentucky. 

It  was  before  sunrise  on  the  20  March,  that  the  two  white  nien  before  men- 
tioned hailed  the  boat,  which  was  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  fire-anns,  having 
discovered  the  smoke  to  be  upon  the  N.  W.  shore,  and  therefore  they  kept 
upon  the  S.  W.  These  white  men,  the  more  effijctually  to  decoy  the  boat's 
crew,  said  they  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians  at  Kennedy's  Bot- 
tom, and  had  just  escaped  from  them,  and  unless  they  would  take  them  on 
board  they  must  perish  from  hunger  and  cold.  The  truth  was,  one  or  both 
of  them  were  abandoned  wretches,  who  had  leagued  with  a  band  of  depreda- 
tors under  Chikatommo,  and  thus  were  the  means  of  destroying  many  inno- 
cent lives  in  the  most  atrocious  manner.  When  hailed  by  them,  as  we  have 
just  said,  some  in  the  boat  were  for  listening  to  them,  and  some  against  iL 
In  the  mean  time,  tlie  boat  floated  fast  down  the  current,  and  left  those  on 
shore  considerably  in  the  rear,  although  they  exerted  themselves  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  boat.  Those  who  were  against  taking  them  on  board  had  their 
objections  well  grounded ;  for  when  these  men  were  asked  the  occasion  of 
the  smoke  upon  their  side  of  the  river,  they  denied  that  there  had  been  any, 
or  said  they  knew  of  no  such  thing ;  and  this  was  iu*ged  as  a  sufficient  reason 
why  they  should  reject  the  other  part  of  their  story.  Still,  as  the  boat  fflided 
down,  those  on  board  debated  the  subject,  and  at  length  concluded,  that  if 
there  were  Indians  where  they  first  saw  the  men,  they  must  then  be  far  up 
the  river,  as  it  was  thouffht  impossible  that  they  could  have  got  throuffb 
the  woods  so  fiist  as  they  nad  floated  down ;  and  one  of  the  company,  a  Mr. 
Htnn,  whose  kindness  of  heart  brought  upon  them  this  calamity,  proposed 
hazarding  his  own  person  on  shore,  without  in  the  least  endangering  the 
rest  His  plan  was  as  follows:  that  whereas  they  must  be  now  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Indians,  they  should  haul  in,  and  barely  touch  upon  the  shore, 
and  he  would  jump  out,  and  the  boat  should  at  the  same  time  haul  oflT;  so 
that  if  Indians  should  be  cominf,  the  boat  would  have  time  to  get  off  safe, 
and  as  to  himself,  he  could  well  outrun  them,  and  would  get  on  board  the 
boat  again  at  a  certain  point  below.  And  thus  was  the  humane  plan  laid  of 
relieving  supposed  distress,  the  sad  recompense  of  which  we  now  proceed  to 
rehite. 

One  circiunstance  had  not  been  taken  into  accoimt  by  this  devoted  com 
pany.  The  current  being  rapid,  it  took  them  much  longer  than  they  had 
anticipated  to  gain  the  shore ;  and  this  save  some  of  the  most  swifl-iboted  of 
Chikatomm6*8  party  time  to  arrive  at  the  point  at  the  same  time  with  them. 
Having  arrivea  close  to  the  shore,  Mr.  Flinn  had  but  barely  cleared  himself 
from  the  boat,  when  a  large  number  of  Indians,  painted  in  the  most  frightful 
manner,  came  rushing  upon  them.  Some  of  the  boat's  crew  seized  their 
guns,  and  determined  to  resist,  while  the  others  used  every  means  to  get 
their  boat  from  the  shore ;  but  every  thme  seemed  to  conspire  against  them. 
Their  boat  became  entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  large  tree,  and  the  whole 
body  of  Indians,  having  arrived,  being  54  in  number,  gave  a  horrible  yell, 
and  poured  in  theu*  whole  fire  upon  the  boat  From  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  side  of  the  boat,  one  only  was  killed,  Dolly  Fleming,  and  Mr.  ShfUs 
woimded.  All  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  others  lay  down  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  to  prevent  being  unmediately  killed.  The  ludums  kept  up 
their  fire  imtU  all  the  horses  were  shot  down,  which  added  much  to  ths 

menu  The  chief  disaf^reement  appears  in  such  minor  points  as  the  spellinir  of  names :  Urns, 
in  naming  the  persons  captivated,  for  Skyles  he  writes  Skuyl ;  for  Dolly  Fleming,  M| 
Flamming;  for  Flinn,  Phlyn,  &c.  • 
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liiterestiDg  incident,  tbev  reached  the  Indian  town  of  Upper  Saodiiaky 
Here  they  squandered  all  their  rich  booty  for  whiskey,  and,  as  usual,  rioted 
in  drunkenness  for  several  day&  Chiduiommo  at  this  time  showed  himself 
very  savage  to  the  prisoners,  and  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  humane 
and  benevolent  MtMihawaJ^  would  have  killed  some  of  them.  The  unfortu- 
nate ShfUs  had  some  time  before  left  them,  and  gone  in  an  unknovm  direction 
with  his  cruel  master. 

A  French  trader  at  Sandusky,  a  Mr.  Duekauqwty  had  used  endeavors  to 
ransom  Johnston ;  but  his  master  for  some  time  would  hear  nothing  of  it. 
At  length,  having  dissipated  all  his  booty,  and  ashamed  to  return  home  in  such 
a  state,  he  concluded  to  sell  JohmUm  for  the  most  he  could  get ;  and  accord- 
ingly 600  silver  broaches  were  paid  him,  equal  in  value  to  100  dollars,  the 
amount  agreed  upon.  Chickaiowuno  and  his  party  then  took  up  their  march 
for  DetroiL  Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Jokmion  returned  home  by  way  of  thiit 
place.  Before  he  left  Sandusky,  he  was  informed  of  the  burning  of  the  ill- 
fated  Flinh :  he  suffered  at  the  stake  at  the  Miami  village,  and  was  eaten  by 
his  torturers.  The  Indian  who  brought  the  news  to  Sandusky,  said  that  he 
himself  had  feasted  upon  him. 

King-crane^  a  Wvandot  chief,  appears  conspicuous  in  this  narrative,  and 
illustrates  a  valuable  trait  of  character  in  Inoian  life.  When  Mr.  Duckou- 
quet  and  Johndon  had  arrived  at  Lower  Sandusky,  in  their  way  to  Detroit, 
the  town  was  filled  with  alarm,  and  tliey  soon  learned  the  occasion  to  be 
from  the  arrival  of  some  Cherokees  in  the  neighborhood,  with  a  female  cap- 
tive. The  traders  m  the  place  immediately  went  to  their  camp,  where  they 
found  Ptgfty  Flemings  who  some  time  before  had  been  separated  from  Johntion 
and  the  other  captives.  Among  those  who  went  to  see  her,  was  a  white 
man  by  the  name  of  HlvUahery  who,  having  been  carried  into  captivity  in  his 
youth,  had  grown  up  in  all  the  Indian  habits,  and  being  a  man  of  consider 
able  physical  powers  and  enterprise,  had  become  a  chief  among  the  Wyandots.! 
He  had  been  upon  the  fVontiers  with  the  Indians  upon  trading  exfieditions, 
and  had  k>dged  at  times  in  Pittsburg  in  the  tavern  or  Miss  Flming^B  father. 
She  immediately  knew  him,  and  besought  him,  in  the  most  affecting  manner, 
to  deliver  her  firt>tn  bondage.  He  went  immediately  to  King-crcsnt^  and  told 
him  that  the  woman  vrith  the  Cherokees  was  his  sister,  X  and  begged  him  to 
use  means  for  her  relief.  SRng^nmt  went  without  loss  of  time,  and  urged 
the  Cherokees  to  restore  her  to  her  brother.  They  were  enraged  at  the 
request,  and  there  was  danger  of  their  murdering  her  lest  she  should  be 
taicen  from  them.  He  next  tried  to  purchase  her ;  but  his  benevolent  ofi*erB 
were  indignantly  refbsed,  and  their  rage  was  still  increased.  Resolved  to 
rescue  her  out  of  their  hands,  King-crana  repaired  to  their  camp  eaHy  the 
iiexl^  jnominff,  accompanied  with  b  or  10  young  warriors.  They  found  the 
Cheixfkees  asleeii,  but  the  capdve-^t  is  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate — w<*tf 
without  the  least  attire!  extended  and  lashed  to  the  stake! — ready  to  b 
iHUTied ! — her  body  painted  all  over  with  black.  King-crane  silently  cut  tlic 
thongs  with  which  she  was  bound,  then  awakened  the  murderers,  and  threw 
down  upon  the  ground  the  price  of  a  captive  in  silver  broaches,  (which  are 
current  money  among  them,)  and  departed.  She  was  soon  after  sent  forwaid 
for  her  home,  disguised  in  the  atture  of  a  squaw.  The  Cherokees  prowled 
about  seeking  vengeance  upon  some  white  person  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
disappeared. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  what  became  of  SMes : — he  was  taken  lo 
a  place  upon  the  Miami  River,  where  he  was  doomed  to  be  burnt,  but  made 
his  escape  the  night  previous  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  have  suffered. 
After  enduring  the  most  painful  fatigues  and  hunger,  from  wandering  alone 
in  the  wilderness,  he  met  with  some  traders  who  conveyed  him  to  Detroit, 
and  from  thence  home  to  Virginia. 

The  sequel  of  the  life  of  the  old  hard-hearted  Chickatomnu)  is  as  follows 

*  Mr.  JohnstoHf  throughout  bis  narrative,  gives  him  an  excellent  character.    He  was  alivt 
after  the  war  of  1812  began,  and  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Tecnnuek. 
f  Huroru  and  Wyanaots  are  synonymous  terms  with  most  writers, 
t  If  ever  good  came  out  of  evil,  we  should  expect  it  in  a  case  like  this. 
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For  four  years  succeediDg  the  events  above  related,  he  followed  his  depreda-* 
dn^  career,  and  was  concerned  in  opposing  the  war  parties  of  Americans 
until  the  time  of  General  ffaywi^s  fiimous  expedition.  As  that  veteran  was 
advancing  into  the  western  reipon,  Chickatommo  met  an  advance  party  of  his 
army  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  desperate  warriors,  who  were  sent  forward 
as  the  Indian  forlorn  hope.  A  sharp  skirmish  followed,  and  Chiek4iUommo 
was  slain.  Tliis  was  the  action  near  Fort  Defiance.  King-crane  was  also  in 
arms  to  oppose  General  fFojfnt;  but  in  the  last  war  against  England,  he 
fought  for  the  Americans,  ana  is  supposed  to  have  died  three  or  four  years 
after  its  close.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  Wayn/^s  famous  treaty  at  Fort 
Greenville,  and  several  others. 

We  now  pass  to  a  chief  by  fiir  more  prominent  in  Indian  historjr  than 
many  who  have  received  much  greater  notice  from  historians.  This  was 
MISHIKINAKWA,  (a  name  by  uo  means  settled  in  orthography,)  which,  inter- 
preted, is  said  to  mean  the  lAUle-tmile.  To  the  dififerent  treaties  bearing  his 
name,  we  find  these  spellings:  MeJuekunnofr^ttohy  Greenville,  3  Aug.  1/95 ; 
Meshekunnoghquohy  Fort  Wayne,  7  June,  1^ ;  Maahekanakquah,  Vincennes, 
21  August,  1805;  Meshekewtghqiut^  Fort  Wayne,  30  September,  1809;  and 
were  we  disposed  to  look  into  the  various  authors  who  have  used  the  name, 
we  might  nearly  finish  out  our  paffe  with  its  variations. 

LiTTLfi-TURTUB  was  chief  of  me  Miamis,  and  the  scenes  of  his  warlike 
achievements  were  upon  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  bad,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tribes  of  that  region,  successfully  fought  the  armies  of  Manner  and 
SL  Clair ;  and  in  the  fight  with  the  latter,  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  chief 
command ;  hence  a  detailed  account  of  that  afiair  belongs  to  his  life. 

It  is  weU  known  that  the  Americans  inveighed  loudly  against  the  FiUglish 
of  Canada,  in  most  instances,  charging  them  with  all  the  guilt  of  the  enormi- 
ties committed  on  their  firontiers  by  the  Indians.  It  is  equally  well  known, 
at  this  day,  by  every  judicious  in(|uirer,  that  they  were  not  so  blamable  as 
the  Americans  reported,  nor  so  innocent  as  tliemselves  and  friends,  even 
long  after,  pretended.  That  the  British  government  encouraged  depredations 
upon  the  frontiers  in  times  of  peace,  should  not  too  easily  be  received  for 
truth ;  still,  there  is  reason  to  oelieve  that  some  who  held  inferior  offices 
under  it,  were  secret  abettors  of  barbarities.  In  the  attack  upon  General  SL 
Ckat^s  army,  now  about  to  be  related,  there  was  much  cause  of  suspicion 
against  the  Canadians,  as  it  was  known  that  many  of  them  even  exceeded 
in  that  bloody  aflSiir  the  Indians  themselves.  Mr.  fVeld,  the  intelligent 
traveller,  says,*  **  A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particular  many  that 
were  bom  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  in  this  action; 
a  circumstance  which  confirmed  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion  they 
had  previously  formed,  that  the  Indians  were  encouraged  and  abetted  in 
their  attacks  upon  them  by  Uie  British.  I  can  safely  awm,  however,  from 
having  conversed  with  many  of  these  young  men  who  fought  against  iSt 
Cfotr,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  secrecy  they  left  their  homes  to  join  the 
[ndians,  fearful  lest  the  government  should  censure  their  conduct" 

The  western  Indians  were  only  imboldened  by  the  battles  between  them 
and  detachments  of  General  Harmons  army,  in  1790,  and,  under  such  a  lead- 
er as  MiMkikinakwaf  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  bringing  the  Americana  to 
their  own  terms.  One  murder  followed  another,  in  rapid  succession,  attend- 
ed by  all  the  horrors  peculiar  to  their  warfare,  wmch  caused  President 
IVamngion  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  •  of  recommending  Congress  to 
adopt  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  checking  those  calamities ;  and  2000 
men  were  immediately  raised  and  nut  under  the  command  of  General  SL 
Ciaxr^  then  governor  of  the  North- Western  Territory.  He  received  his  ap- 
pointment the  4th  of  March,  1791,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Washington,  by 
way  of  Kentucky,  with  all  possible  despatch,  where  he  arrived  15  May.f 
There  was  much  time  lost  in  getting  the  troops  imbodied  at  tliis  place ;  Gen- 
eral BuUer^  with  the  residue,  not  arriving  until  the  middle  of  September. 
There  were  various  circumstances  to  account  for  the  delays,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  recoimt  here. 

•  Travdi  in  Canada,  436—7, 8vo.  Londoo,  (4  ed.)  1800.        t  8t.  Clair'*  NamOixt,  p.  4. 
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Colouel  Darke  proceeded  iimnedifttely  on  his  arrival,  which  was  about  th« 
end  of  August,  and  built  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami,  in  the  country  of 
LittU'twUe;  and  soon  after  Fort  Jefferson  was  built,  for^  miles  farther' on- 
ward. These  two  forts  beinir  lefl  manned,  about  the  end  of  October  the 
army  advanced,  being  about  2000  strong,  militia  Included,  whose  numbers 
were  not  inconsiderable,  as  will  appear  by  the  miserable  manner  in  which 
they  not  only  confused  themselves,  but  the  re^ar  soldiers  alsa 

General  A,  CUnr  had  advanced  but  about  six  miles  in  fVont  of  Fort  Jefifer- 
son,  when  60  of  his  militia,  fh>m  pretended  disafiection,  commenced  a  retreat ; 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  c^  had  spread  considerably  among  the  rest 
of  the  army.  Being  fearful  they  would  seize  upon  the  convoy  of  provisions, 
the  general  ordered  Colonel  HamJtramk  to  pursue  them  with  hjs  regiment,  and 
force  them  to  return.  The  army  now  consisted  of  but  1400  effective  men, 
iind  this  was  the  number  attacked  by  LUHe-twiU  and  his  warriors,  15  miles 
Irom  the  Miami  villages. 

Colonel  BtUUr  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Colonel  Z>arle  the  left 
The  militia  were  posted  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  and  were  encamped 
in  two  lines.  They  had  not  finished  securing  their  baggage,  when  they 
were  attacked  in  their  camp.  It  was  their  intention  to  have  marched  imm^ 
diately  to  the  destruction  of  the  Miami  villages.  Of  this  their  movements 
apprized  the  Indians,  who  acted  with  great  vnsdom  and  fimmess.  They 
fell  upon  the  militia  before  sunrise,  4  November,  who  at  once  fled  into  the  main 
camp,  in  the  most  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner:  many  of  them,  having 
thrown  away  their  ^ns,  were  pursued  and  slaughtered.  At  the  main  camp 
the  fight  was  sustained  some  time,  by  the  great  exertions  of  the  facers,  but 
with  great  inequality :  the  Indians  under  LSUe-turUe  amounting  to  about  1500 
warriors.  Colonels  I)arke  and  BiUUtj  and  Major  Clarkj  made  several  suc- 
cessful charges,  which  enabled  them  to  save  some  of  their  numbers  by 
checking  the  enemy  while  flight  was  more  practicable. 

Of  the  Americans,  593  were  killed  and  missing,  beside  thxrhf-eighi  officers ; 
and  242  soldiers  and  twenty-one  officers  were  wounded,  many  of  whom  died. 
Colonel  Butler  was  among  the  slain.  The  account  of  his  fall  is  shocking. 
Ho  was  severely  wounded,  and  left  on  the  ground.  The  well-known  and 
infamous  Simon  Girhf  came  up  to  him,  and  observed  him  writhinff  under 
severe  pain  from  his  wounds.  Girty  knew  and  spoke  to  him.  Knowm^  that 
he  could  not  live,  the  colonel  begged  of  Girly  to  put  an  end  to  his  miseiy. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  but  tumea  to  an  Indian,  whom  he  told  that  the  officer 
viras  the  commander  of  the  army ;  upon  which  he  drove  his  tomahawk  into 
his  head.  A  number  of  others  then  came  around,  and  after  taking  off  his 
scalp,  they  took  out  his  heart,  and  cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
tribes  in  the  action,  and  divided  it  among  them.  All  manner  of  brutal  acts 
were  committed  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  It  need  not  be  mentioned  for  the 
information  of  the  observer  of  Indian  affairs,  that  land  was  the  main  cause 
of  this  as  well  as  most  other  wars  between  the  Indians  and  whites;  and 
hence  it  was  very  easy  to  account  for  the  Indians  filling  the  mouths  of  the 
slain  with  earth  after  this  battle.  It  was  actually  the  case,  as  reported  by 
tliose  x^ho  shortly  after  visited  the  scene  of  action  and  buried  the  dead. 

General  St,  CUdr  was  called  to  an  account  for  the  disastrous  issue  of  this 
campaign,  and  was  honorably  acauitted.  He  published  a  narrative  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  conduct,  which,  at  this  day,  few  will  think  it  required.  What 
he  says  of  his  retreat  we  will  give  in  his  own  words.*  **  The  retreat  was,  you 
may  be  sure,  a  precipitate  one ;  it  was  in  fact  a  flight  The  camp  and  the 
artUlery  were  abandoned  ;  but  that  was  unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse  was  left 
alive  to  have  drawn  it  off,  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable.  But  the  most 
disgraceful  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  threw 
away  their  arras  and  accoutrements,  even  af&r  the  pursuit,  which  continued 
about  four  miles,  had  ceased.  I  found  the  road  strewed  with  them  for  many 
miles,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ;  for,  liaving  had  all  my  horses  killed, 
and  being  mounted  upon  one  that  could  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  1 
could  not  get  forward  myself,  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward,  either  to  halt 

*  Penn,  OazeiU,  of  Ibal  year 
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'*  My  God ! ''  sayt  be,  "  what  ibdl  we  do :  we're  wounded  every  mao  } 
Go  charge  ibem,  valiant  heroes,  and  beai  inem  if  you  can." 

He  leaned  hie  back  acaiast  a  tree,  and  there  resigned  hit  breath,* 
And  like  a  valiant  eoldier  rank  in  the  anne  of  death ; 
When  bletsed  angels  did  await,  bis  spirit  to  convej  $ 
And  unto  the  celestial  fields  he  quickly  bent  his  way. 

We  charged  again  with  courage  firm,  but  soon  again  gave  groono. 
The  war-whoop  then  redoubled,  as  did  the  foes  anxukL 
They  killed  Major  FergutoHf  which  caused  his  men  to  cry, 
"  Our  only  safety  is  in  night  j  or  fighting  here  to  die." 

**  Stand  to  your  guns,"  savs  valiant  Ford,  **  let's  die  upon  ihem  here 
Before  we  let  the  sav'ges  know  we  ever  harbored  fearJ'' 
Our  cannon-balls  exhausted,  and  artill'ry-men  all  slain, 
Obliged  were  our  musketmen  the  ^'my  lo  sustain. 

Yet  three  hours  f  more  we  fought  them,  and  then  were  fore'd  to  yield. 
When  three  hundred  bloody  warriors  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  field. 
Says  Cok>uel  Gibson  to  his  men,  "My  boys,  be  not  dismay'd } 
Fm  sure  that  true  Virginians  were  never  yet  afraid. 

"  Ten  thousand  deaths  Fd  rather  die,  than  they  should  gala  the  fieU  j " 
With  that  be  jTOt  a  fatal  shot,  which  caused  him  to  yield. 
Says  Major  CUrk,  *'  My  heroes,  I  can  here  no  longer  stand. 
We'll  strive  to  form  in  order,  and  retreat  the  best  we  can." 

The  word,  Retreat,  being  past  around,  there  was  a  disoMl  eiy, 
Then  belter  skelter  through  the  woods,  like  wolves  and  sheep  they  fly. 
This  well-nppoinied  army,  who  but  a  day  before. 
Defied  and  oraved  all  danger,  had  like  a  cloud  pass'd  o^er. 

Alas !  the  dying  and  wounded,  how  dreadful  was  the  thought, 
To  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  in  mis'ry  are  brought. 
Some  had  a  ibigb  and  some  an  arm  bmke  on  the  field  that  day, 
M^  writhed  in  torments  at  the  stake,  to  close  the  dire  aflray. 

To  mention  our  brave  officers,  is  what  I  wish  to  do ; 
No  sons  of  Mars  e'er  fnurht  more  brave,  or  with  more  courage  true. 
To  Captain  Bradford  1  belonged,  in  his  artillery, 
X  He  fell  that  day  amongst  the  slaia,  a  valiant  man  was  he. 

It  has  been  generally  said,  that  had  the  advice  of  LUUe-turtle  been  taken 
«t  the  disastrous  fight  afterwards  with  General  Wavne^  there  is  very  little 
doubt  but  he  had  met  as  ill  success  §  as  General  SL  Umr  J  did  before  him. 
He  was  not  for  fighting  General  ffayne  at  Presque-Isle,  and  inclined  rather 
to  peace  than  fighting  him  at  all.  In  a  council  held  the  night  before  the 
iMttle,  he  argued  as  follows :  ^  fFe  hoot  beaten  the  enemy  ttaice  under  ieparaU 
commanders.  iVe  cannot  exped  Ike  same  good  fortune  aluHOfs  to  attend  ui.  The 
Jimerioans  are  now  led  by  a  chief'  who  never  sleeps :  the  rnght  and  the  day  are 
alike  to  him,  *^nd  during  cut  the  time  that  he  has  been  marching  upon 
our  viUageSy  notwithstanding  the  watch/ulntss  of  our  young  men,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  surprise  him,  TTtink  well  of  U,  There  is  something  tMtt- 
vers  me,  U  would  be  prudent  to  listen  to  his  offers  of  peace/*  For  holding  this 
language  he  was  reproached  by  another  chief  with  cowardice,  which  put  an 
end  to  all  flirther  discourse.  Nothing  wounds  the  feelings  of  a  warrior  like 
the  reproach  of  cowardice ;  but  Little4urtle  stifled  his  resentment,  did  bis 
duty  in  the  battle,  and  its  issue  proved  him  a  truer  prophet  than  his  accuser 


*  This  was  probably  a  report,  but  is  doubtless  incorrect. 

t  This  is  not  &ct. 

X  h  would  have  been  agreeable  if  ourpoet  had  riven  us  a  kind  of  catalogue  of  all  such  as 
were  killed  at  this  tiate,  m  any  note.  Cfaptain  Newman  was  among  the  number.  ElUoe* 
Works,  135. 

4  IMtU-turtU  told  Mr.  Vb/iwy  etrcomstances  which  gave  him  that  opinion.  See  has 
Travels  in  America,  ed.  Lond.  1804. 

I  General  ArUmr  8t.  Clair  was  of  Edinburrh,  Scotland.  He  came  to  America  in  the 
feet  which  brourbt  over  Admiral  Boscawen,  in  1756,  and  having  served  through  the  revohi> 
tionary  and  Indian  wars,  died  at  his  farm  near  Greensburgh,  Pa.  91  Aug.  1818.  Awter.  Mom 
Udg.  ii.  469,  (N.  Y.  1818.) 
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574  LITTLE-TURTLE.— HIS  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER.      [Book  V. 

that  hi0  race  was  descended  from  the  Tartan,  and  by  a  map  showed  him  tfaa 
sapposed  communication  between  Asia  and  America.    To  this  lAttU'twiU 

,m'tkere  any  rta9ons  to  the  eonbraryJ  Or  why  should  we  not  t>oth  have  been 
bom  in  our  own  country  ?  "  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Indians  give  themselves  a 
name  which  is  equivalent  to  our  word  indigene,  that  is,  one  spnmgjrom  the  mail, 
or  natural  to  it* 

Baron  LaKonian,^  after  describing  the  difierent  dances,  or  dances  for  differ- 
ent occasions,  among  the  Indians  of  Canada,  adds  the  following  in  a  note : — 
*^  Toutes  ces  danses  ptuctnt  itrt  compart  ^  la  pyrrhique  de  Mnervt,  car  les  9au~ 
tagtt  obstrventy  en  dansant  ^une  graviU  iinguti^  Its  cadences  de  certaines 
efumsons,  que  lea  mUices  Grecque$  d^AchiUe,  apellSient  hypordunudiques,  II  n^estfas 
/aciU  de  s^avoir  si  Us  sauvagtM  les  oni  aprises  des(hres,ounlesChrec8  Us  oni  apr^ 
des  sauoages/*  It  is,  perlwps,  from  such  passages  that  Lahonlan  has  been 
branded  with  the  name  of  mfidel  ^  but  trulv  there  can  be  nothing  imJigious 
in  such  deductions,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  nie  geologi- 
ieal  formations  of  the  new  world  have  required  as  much  time  for  their  per- 
fection as  those  of  the  old.  Mr.  Volney  comes  within  the  same  pale,  when 
he  compares  the  Spartans  to  the  Five  Nations.  In  contrasting  the  states  of 
Lacedaemon  with  modem  France,  be  sa}'8,  **'  Mainienant  que  fax  tm  Us  sou- 
vages  d^Jtnifiquey  je  persisU  de^us,  en  plus  dans  cetU  comparaison,  d  je 
trwa>e  que  U  premiere  livre  de  Thucydidej  et  tout  ce  qu^U  dU  des  nuturs  des 
LaMhnoniens,  conoienent  tellement  aux  dnq  nations,  que  fappcUerais  volonHers 
les  ShaaHiaies,  Us  Iroquois  de  Pancien  mondeJ"^ 

Wnen  Mr.  Volney  asked  LittU-turtU  what  prevented  him  from  living 
among  the  whites,  and  if  he  were  not  more  comfortable  in  Philadelphia  than 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  he  said,  **'  Taking  all  things  together j  you  have 
the  adwmtage  over  us;  hut  here  I  am  deqf  and  dumb,  I  do  not  talk  your  lan- 
guage ;  I  can  neither  hear,  nor  make  mysdf  heard  When  I  walk  through  the 
streds,  I  see  every  person  in  his  shop  employed  about  something :  one  makes  t^wes, 
another  hatSy  a  thurd  sells  clothj  ana  every  one  lives  ly  his  labor,  I  say  to  myself, 
Which  of  ail  these  things  can  you  do  f  J^ol  one.  I  can  make  a  bow  or  an 
arrow,  catch  fish,  kill  game,  and  eo  to  war :  but  none  of  these  is  of  any  use  here. 
To  learn  what  is  done  here  would  reauire  a  long  fme."  **  (Md  age  comes  on,'^ 
^  I  should  be  a  mece  of  furniture  useless  to  my  nation,  useless  to  the  whiles,  and 
useless  to  mymfT    **•  I  must  return  to  my  own  country,^ 

At  the  same  time,(1797,)  among  other  eminent  personages  to  whom  this  chief 
became  attached  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  renowned  Koskiusko,  This  old 
Polish  chief  was  so  well  pleased  with  lAttU-turtle,  that  when  the  latter  went 
to  take  his  final  leave  of  him,  the  old  "war-worn  soldier  "  and  patriot  pre- 
sented him  with  a  beautifbl  pair  of  pistols,  and  an  elegant  robe  made  of  sea- 
otter's  skin,  of  the  value  of  ** several"  hundred  dollars. 

LitUe-turtU  died  in  the  siunmer  of  1812,  at  his  residence,  but  a  short  time 
after  the  declaration  of  war  against  England  by  the  United  States.  Hisf)or- 
trail,  by  Stewart,  graces  the  walls  of  the  war-office  of  our  nation.  The 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  the  time  of  his  death : 
"  Fort  Wayne,  21  July,  1812.  On  the  14  inst.  the  celebrated  Miami  chief, 
the  LittU-turtU,  died  at  this  place,  at  the  age  of  65  years.] — Perhaps  there  is 
not  left  on  this  continent,  one  of  his  color  so  distinguished  in  council  and  in 
war.  His  disorder  was  the  gout.  He  died  in  a  camp,  because  he  chose  to 
be  in  the  open  air.  He  met  death  with  great  firmness.  The  agent  for  In- 
dian afiftdrs  had  him  buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  other  marks  of  dis- 

•  See  Vdney's  Travels,  ut  ncpra,  f  Memmret  de  L*  Amerxfmf  il  109. 

\  No  one  presumes  to  pronounce  Father  Hennepin  an  mfidel,  and  be  denies,  (aAer  living 
much  among  the  Indians.)  thai  they  have  any  notion,  or  belief,  of  what  Christians  call  Deity. 
But  Mr.  Beverly  (Hist.  Virginia,  169.)  says,  "Baron  Lahtmtan,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
ihem  have  such  refined  notions,  as  seem  almost  to  confiita  his  own  belief  of  Christianity." 


«  CEuvres  de  C,  F.  Volney,  t.  6.  129.  (Paris,  1826.) 


There  was  a  chief  of  the  same  name  among  the  Miamis  in  1818.  who  Is  mentioned  in 
ihe  treaty  made  with  those  Indians  on  6  Oclobcr,  at  St.  Marys.  The  passage  in  the  treaty 
IK  RS  follows:— To  Meshenoqva  or  the  Little-turtle ^  one  action  of  land  on  the  south  side  of 
ihe  Wabash,  where  the  portage  path  strikes  thr  same.''     Indian  TreatieSf  314. 
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576  WAYNE'S  VICTORY  AT  HIAMI.  [Book  V. 

&c  there  ia  a  paragraph  which  it  is  presuDied  has  reference  to  a  doubter 
of  this  cbieC  It  proposes  to  give  ''To  AoMy  SUwart,  daughter  of  the  late 
Shawanee  chief  Blud-Jaduiy  one  section  of  land,  to  contain  six  hundred  and 
40  acres,  on  the  Great  Miami  river  below  Lewistown,  to  include  her  present 
improvements,  three  quarters  of  the  said  section  to  be  on  the  S.  EL  side  of 
the  river,  and  one  quarter  on  the  N.  W.  side  thereof"* 

From  the  time  Geoeral  iSt  CUdr  was  defeated,  in  1791,  murders  were  con- 
tinued upon  the  frontier,  and  ail  attempts  on  the  part  of  government  to  efiect 
a  peace,  proved  of  no  avail ;  and  lastly  the  ambassadors  sent  to  them  were 
murdered,  and  that  too  while  the  army  was  progreastng  towards  their 
country. 

'  AAer  building  Fort  Greenville,  upon  the  Miami,  six  miks  above  Fort  Jef- 
ferson, General  H^ayme  took  possession  of  the  ground  where  General  8L 
dotr  had  been  defeated,  and  there  erected  a  fort,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Recovery,  in  which  the  army  spent  the  winter  of  1793-4.  Many  censures 
were  passed  upon  the  general  for  his  slow  progress ;  but  be  knew  much 
better  what  he  was  doing  than  newspaper  writers  did  what  tliey  were 
writing,  when  they  undertook  to  censure  him,  as  the  event  proved. 

It  was  the  8  August,  1794,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  A  u  Glaize  and  Maumee,  where  they  built  Fort  Defiance.  It  was  the 
general's  design  to  have  met  the  enemy  unprepared,  in  this  nnove ;  but  a 
fellow  desert^  his  camp,  and  notified  the  Indians.  He  now  tried  again  to 
bring  them  to  an  accommodation,  and  from  the  answers  which  he  received 
-  from  them,  it  was  some  time  revolved  in  his  mind,  whether  they  were  fbr 
peace  or  war ;  so  artful  was  the  manner  in  which  their  replies  were  fbrmed.f 
At  length,  beinff  fully  satisfied,  he  marched  down  the  Maumee,  and  arrived 
at  the  rapids,  lb  August,  two  days  before  the  battle.  His  army  cc  insisted  of 
upwards  of  3000  men,  2000  of  whom  were  regulars.  Fort  Deposit  wa 
erected  at  this  place,  for  the  s^urity  of  their  supplies.  They  now  set  out  to 
meet  the  enemy,  who  had  chosen  his  position  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
with  much  iudgment  They  had  a  breastwork  of  fallen  trees  in  front,  and 
the  high  rocky  ^ore  of  the  river  gave  them  much  seciu-ity,  as  also  did  the 
thick  wood  of  Presque  Isle.  Their  force  was  divided,  and  disposed  at 
supporting  distances  for  about  two  miles.  When  the  Americans  had  arrived 
at  proper  dwtance,  a  body  was  sent  out  to  begin  the  attack,  <*  with  orders  to 
rouse  the  enemy  flrom  their  covert  with  the  bayonet ;  and  when  up,  to  deliver 
a  close  fire  upon  their  backs,  and  press  them  so  hard  as  not  to  zive  them  time  to 
reload."  |  Tnis  order  was  so  well  executed,  and  the  battle  at  the  point  of  attack 
80  short,  that  only  about  900  Americans  participated  in  it  But  they  pin*sued 
the  Indians  with  great  slaughter  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Maumee,  where 
tlie  carnage  ended.  The  mdians  were  so  unexpectedly  driven  from  their 
strong  bold,  that  their  numbers  only  increased  their  disu^ss  and  concision ; 
and  ^e  cavalry  made  horrible  havoc  among  them  with  their  long  sabres. 
Of  the  Americans,  there  were  killed  and  wounded  about  130.  The  loss  of 
the  Indians  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  must  have  been  veiy  severe.  The 
American  loss  was  chiefly  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  as  tliev 
advanced  upon  the  mouths  of  the  Indians'  rifles,  who  could  not  be  aetin  until 
they  had  discharged  upon  thenu  They  maintained  their  coverts  but  a  shod 
time,  being  forced  in  every  direction  by  the  bayonet  But  until  that  was 
(^fleeted,  the  Americans  feU  fast,  and  we  only  wonder  that  men  could  be 
found  thus  to  advance  in  the  fiice  of  certain  death. 

This  horrid  catastrophe  in  our  Indian  annals  is  chargeable  to  certain  white 
men,  or  at  least  mainly  so;  for  s(»ne  days  before  the  battle.  General  H^eme 
H3ot  a  flag  of  truce  to  them,  and  desired  them  to  come  and  treat  with  liun. 
The  letter  which  he  sent  was  taken  to  Colonel  JIf  Aee,  who,  it  appears,  was 
their  ill-adviser,  and  he,  by  putting  a  false  construction  upon  it,  increased  the 
rage  of  the  Indians:  he  then  informed  them  that  they  must  ft>rthwitb  fight 
the  American  army.  Some  of  the  chiefs,  learning  the  truth  of  the  letter,  were 
for  peace ;  but  it  was  too  Ute.  LitOe^urtU  was  known  to  have  been  hi  fa^or 
of  making  peace,  and  seemed  well  aware  of  tlie  abilities  of  the  American 


•  Indian  Treaties,  90.  f  ifar#W/'»  Wanhinjrton.  v.  4fir.  eti.  4io.  t  Schooicruf^ 
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feneral ;  but  such  was  the  influeQce  of  traders  among  them,  that  no  argu- 
ments could  prevail  Thus,  instances  without  number  might  be  adduced, 
where  these  people  have  been  destroyed  by  placing  confidence  in  deceiving 
white  men. 

The  night  before  the  battle,  the  chie&  assembled  in  council,  and  some  pro- 
posed attackiiiff  the  army  in  its  encampment,  but  the  proposal  was  objected 
to  by  others;  mially  the  proposition  of  n^hting  at  Presquelsle  prevailed. 

In  this  battle  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots  were  killed,  being  nine  in 
number.  Some  of  the  nations  escaped  the  slaughter  by  not  coming  up  until 
alter  the  defeat  This  severe  blow  satisfied  the  western  Indians  of  the  folly 
of  longer  contending  against  the  Americans ;  they  therefore  were  glad  to  get 
what  terms  they  could  from  theoL  The  chiefs  of  twelve  tribes  met  commis- 
sioners at  Fort  Greenville,  3  August,  1795,  and,  as  a  price  of  their  peace, 
gave  up  an  extensive  tract  of  country  south  of  the  lakes,  and  west  of  the  Ohio ; 
and  such  other  tracts  as  comprehended  all  the  military  posts  in  the  western 
region.  The  government  showed  some  liberality  to  these  tribes,  on  their  re- 
linquishing to  it  what  they  could  not  withhold,  and  as  a  gratuity  gave  them 
20,000  dollars  in  goods,  and  agreed  to  pay  them  9000  dollars  a  year  forever; 
to  be  divided  among  those  tri^s  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.* 

CHAPTER  V. 

Lift  of  Thatandahxca,  adUd  by  the  wkiUs,  Brant — Hi$  education — Visits  Ens- 
land — Commissunud  there — His  sister  a  companion  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson — His 
letter  to  the  Oneidas — Affair  with  Herkimer  at  UnadiUa — Cuts  of  Herkimer  and 
200  men  at  Oriskana — Anecdote  of  Herkimer — Bums  Springfield— -Horrid  affair 
of  Wyoming — Incidents — Destroys  Cherry  Valley — Barbarities  of  the  tories — Sul- 
livan  s  depredations  among  the  Five  J^ations — Brant  defeated  by  the  Americans  at 
Jfewtotan — Destruction  of  Mimsink,  and  slaughter  of  100  people — Destruction  of 
Harpersfielc^Brant*s  leUer  to  JifCausland — Marriage  of  his  aaughter — Her  hus- 
band killed — Brant  becomes  the  friend  ofveace — Visits  Philaddphui — His  marriage 
— Lands  granted  him  by  the  king — His  aeath — His  son  John — Traits  of  character 
— One  ofhis  sons  killed  by  Aim,  tn  on  attempt  tokiU  his  father — Aeeotmt  qf  Brant's 
arrival  in  England — Some  account  of  his  children, 

CoLOirsL  JosKPH  Brant  waft  an  Onondaga  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  ^ose  In- 
dian name  was  Thauendancea,^  or  TcLyadanaga^  signifying  a  6rant§  But  as  he 
was  seldom  called  by  that  name  after  he  b^ame  known  to  the  whites,  it  was 
generally  forgotten.  He  received  a  very  ^ood  English  education  at  *^  Moor's 
charity  school,"  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  placed  by  Sir 
WUliam  Johnson^  in  July,  176L    His  age,  at  this  time,  we  have  not  learned. 

The  story  that  he  was  but  half  Indian,  the  son  of  a  German,  has  been 
widely  spread,  but  is  denied  by  his  son,  and  now  believed  to  be  a  falsehood, 
i^norantty  circulated.  This  error  might  have  arisen  either  from  the  known 
tact  of  his  being  of  rather  a  lighter  complexion  than  his  countrymen  in  general, 
or  from  his  having  married  a  woman  who  was  a  half-breed.) 

Brcmi  went  to  England  in  1775,  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  revolutionary 
rupture,  v^ere  he  was  received  with  attention,  and  doubtless  had  there  hw 
mind  prepared  for  the  part  he  acted  in  the  memorable  struggle  which  ensued. 

*  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  the  same  as  were  offered  to  them  before  the  battle,  which 
should  be  mentioned,  as  adding  matenally  to  our  good  feelings  towards  iu  authors.    It  is  ■ 
generally  denominated  Wayne'e  treaty.    It  is  wonhy  of  him. 

t  Careift  Museum,  ▼.  18.  |  Annals  Tryon  County,  15. 

f  Generally  written  Brandt  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of'^his  to-) 

I  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  (the  editor  of  Wasrihgtoit's  Writihos^i 
that  be  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Brant  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  I  am  not 
satisfied  opon  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  note  the  opinion  of  one  which  claims  primary  con- 
sideration on  all  subjects  connected  with  our  history.  The  only  author,  that  I  recollect,  wm 
has  circulated  a  printed  ofinion  of  this  kind,  is  Chapman.    See  Mist.  Wyomiiu:,  121 

49  2M 
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He  bad  a  coloners  commisaioD  in  the  English  anny  upoo  the  firontierai  whid: 
couaiated  of  such  ofth.:  Six  Nations  niiil  lories,  aa  took  part  against  the  coun- 
try. General  Sir  H^iUutm  Johnton  was  agent  of  Indian  aiSairs,  and  had  greatly 
ingratiated  himaelf  into  tlie  esteem  of  the  Six  Nations  He  lived  at  the  place 
aince  named  from  him,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  about  40  milef 
from  Albany.  Here  he  had  an  eleeant  seat,  and  would  often  entertain  eeve- 
ral  hundreds  of  his  red  friends,  and  share  all  in  common  with  them.  They 
so  much  respected  him,  that,  notwithstanding  they  had  the  full  liberty  of  bis 
boikie,  yet  they  would  take  nothing  tliat  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  better 
to  rivet  their  esteem,  he  would,  at  certain  seasons,  accommodate  himself  to 
their  mode  of  dress,  and,  being  a  widower,  took  as  a  kind  of  companion  a 
Hii^er  of  Brant,  by  the  name  of  MoUey,  He  had  received  honors  and  emolu- 
ments from  the  firitiah  government,  and  the  Indians  received  also,  through 
his  agency,  every  thing  which,  in  their  opinion,  conduced  to  their  happiness. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  they  shoulcl  hold  in  the  greatest  reverence  the 
name  of  their  *^  great  Utther,"  the  king,  and  think  theyet^  rebels  who  opposed 
his  authority,  when  the  revolution  began,  most  imgratefrilly  wicked,  and  un- 
worthy all  mercy.  Sir  fVUliam  died  in  1774,  about  a  year  before  the  battle 
of  Bunker's  HilL 

The  ButUn,  John  and  WaUer^  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  horrid  barbarities  upon  Cherry-valley  and  Wyoming,  lived  at  Caugh- 
uewaga,  four  miles  south-easterly  from  the  village  of  Johnston,  and  upon  the 
same  side  of  the  Mohawk. 

In  1775,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oneidas,  oiu*  chief  subscribes  himself  *<  secretary 
to  Gvy  Johnson.^  This  was  early  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  hence  he 
was  immediately  from  EIngland.  Colonel  Gwf  John$on  was  son-in-law  of 
Sir  ^iUiam,  The  letter  was  found  in  an  Indian  path,  and  veas  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  by  the  person  who  was  intrusted  with  it  It  veas  in  the  Mo- 
hawk language,  the  translation  of  which  commences  thus :  **  Wriilen  at  Guy 
Johnson's,  May^  1775.  Thi$  i$  yovr  letter^  you  gnat  ones  or  $adums.  Guy 
Johnson  says  he  toiU  be  glad  if  you  gel  this  itUelli^enee,  you  Oneidas^  how  it  gofs 
with  him  now,  and  he  is  now  more  cSicUn  concerning  the  intention  of  the  Boston 
people,  Guy  Johnson  is  in  great  fear  of  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Boslonians. 
fVe  Mohawks  are  obliged  to  watch  him  eon$taSly^  &c 

After  this,  Bropnt  accompanied  Guy  Johnson  when  he  fled  to  Canada.  The 
two  Butlers  were  also  in  the  train.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  tii** 
means  in  their  hands,  plots  of  destruction  were  put  in  execution  in  rapid 
succession. 

Having  had  some  disagreement  with  Johnson,  Brant  came  again  to  the 
frontiers.  Some  of  the  peaceable  Mohawks  had  been  confined,  to  prevent 
their  doing  mischief  as  were  some  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  in  J^hUip'^ 
war.  Brant  was  displeased  at  this,  for  he  said,  if  the  distant  Indians  should 
come  down,  they  would  destroy  them  indiscriminately  with  the  whites.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  70  or  80  warriors,  who,  in  their  rarablefs 
visited  Unadilla,  where  they  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  told  them  that 
they  stood  in  need  of  provisions,  and  if  they  did  not  give  them  some,  they 
should  take  it  by  force ;  a  refusal,  therefore,  would  nave  been  worse  than 
useless.  Brant  further  observed,  **  that  their  agreement  with  the  king  was  strong, 
and  that  they  were  not  such  villains  (U  to  break  Bwir  covenant  with  him/*  Genend 
Herkimer  marched  up  to  Unadilla,  in  July,  with  380  men,  where  he  found 
Brant  with  130  of  his  warriors.  Here  he  had  an  interview  with  him,  in  which 
he  held  the  following  language : — *^  That  the  Indians  were  m  concert  with  th 
king,  as  their  fathers  and  gr<mdfathers  had  been,  That  the  kinffs  belts  wsre  vi 
lodged  with  than,  and  they  could  notfah\fy  their  pledge.  That  General  Herki- 
mer and  the  rest  had  joined  the  Boston  people  against  their  king.  Hud  Boston 
people  were  resolute,  but  the  king  would  humSe  them.  That  Mr.  Schuyler,  or 
general,  or  what  you  please  to  call  hbn,  was  very  smart  on  the  Indians  at  the  ireahi 
at  German  Flatts;  but  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  able  to  afford  them  the  smalksi 
article  of  dothing.  7%d  the  hdians  had  formerly  made  war  on  the  white  pettpU 
all  united ;  and  now  they  were  divided,  the  Indians  were  notJrightenedJ*  Colonel 
Cox,  who  accompanied  Herkimer,  said,  if  war  was  his  determination,  the 
matter  was  ended.    Brant  then  spoke  to  his  warriors,  and  they  shouted,  and 
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ran  to  their  place  of  encampment,  seized  their  arms,  fired  several  gmis,  and, 
aider  givihj?  the  war-whoop,  returned  in  warlike  array.  General  Herkimer 
then  told  Srftnt  he  did  not  come  to  fi^ht,  and  the  chief  motioned  for  his  men 
to  remain  quiet  Perhaps,  as  a  worthy  author  observed  upon  a  transaction 
in  PhUip^a  war,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  cause  of  the  conduct  of  Herkimer^ 
than  too  critically  to  inquire  into  it  His  men  vastly  outnumbered  the  Indians, 
and  his  authority  was  ample:  but  his  motives  were  no  doubt  pure,  and  his 
courage  must  not  now  be  called  in  question,  as  will  appear  firom  wbat  is  to 
be  related.  To  put  the  most  fiivorable  construction  upon  his  neglecting  to 
break  down  the  power  of  Brant,  is  to  suppose  that  he  was  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  Indians  would  not  join  vrith  the  English  in  committing 
hostilities ;  if  this  were  the  case,  he  too  late  discovered  the  error  of  his 
judgment 

Ailer  the  general  had  said  that  he  didnot  come  to  fight.  Brant,  with  an  air  of 
importance,  said,  "  If  your  pwrpose  is  war,  I  am  reacy  for  you."  A  tempest, 
which  came  up  suddenly,  separated  the  parties,  and  each  retired  peaceably. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  last  talk  held  by  any  of  the  Americans  with  the  Six 
Nations,  previous  to  hostilities,  except  with  the  Oneidas ;  all,  save  a  ver}* 
few  of  whom  remained  neutral. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1777,)  Brant  was  under  the  direction  of 
General  SL  Leger,  who  detached  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  warriors 
for  the  investment  of  Fort  Stanwix.  Colonel  BuUer  was  commander-in-chief, 
with  a  band  of  tories.  The  inhabitants  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  deter- 
mined to  march  for  the  relief  of  Colonel  Gansevoort,  who  commanded  the 
fort,  which  they  did,  in  two  regiments,  with  Genoral  Herkimer  at  their  head. 
As  is  usual  with  militia,  they  marched  in  great  disorder,  and  when  the  gene- 
ral ordered  scouting  piuties  to  march,  as  securi^  against  surprise,  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  main  body,  they  accused  him  with  cowardice,  which,  most 
unwarrantably,  had  more  influence  upon  his  mind,  than  the  safety  of  his 
army.  A  catastrophe  ensued,  which,  tnough  not  so  momentous  in  that  day, 
as  was  that  of  Loihrop  in  1676,  nor  so  complete  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  yet  it  was  a  severe  fight,  in  which  200  Americans  were  slain.*  The 
place  of  attack  was  selected  by  Brant  or  BuUer,  and  was  a  ravine  of  a  broad 
bottom,  nearlv  impassable,  except  a  rough  track  covered  with  logs  of  from 
12  to  15  feet  m  length,  laid  transversely,!  which  extended  across  it  General 
Herkimer  arrived  at  this  place  about  two  hours  before  mid-day,  August  6. 
He  might  reasonably  have  expected  an  ambush,  but  his  firs^  intimations  of 
the  vicinity  of  an  enemy  were  the  terrifying  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
stiU  more  lasting  impressions  of  their  rifles.  The  advanced  guard  were  all 
cut  ofil  Such  as  survived  the  first  fire,  were  hewn  down  with  the  tomahawk. 
The  fetal  causeway  was  semicircular,  and  Bnmt  and  his  forces  occupied  the 
surrounding  heights.  These  are  the  principal  events  in  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 
A  surgeon.  Dr.  Moses  Yotaiglove,  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  battle,  and  after 
his  return  fi-om  captivity,  he  wrote  a  poem  upon  tlie  affiur,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following: — 

"  The  time  and  place  of  our  unhappy  fight, 
To  you  at  large  were  needless  to  reciie: 
When  in  the  wood  our  fierce  inhuman  foes. 
With  piercing  yell  from  cirdinr  ambush  rose, 
A  sudden  voUey  rends  the  vaulted  sky; 
Their  painted  liodies  hideous  to  the  eye, 
They  rush  like  hellish  fiirios  on  our  bands, 
Their  slaughter  weapons  brandishM  in  their  hands." 

Running  down  fi^m  every  direction,  they  prevented  the  two  regiments 
fVom  forming  a  junction,  one  of  them  not  having  entered  the  causeway ; 
and  a  part  of  the  assailants  fell  upon  those  wiuout,  and  the  remainder 
upon  those  within  it    The  former  fared  worse  than  the  latter,  for  in  such 

*  Their  whole  loss  was  about  400,  says  MarsJudl,  Life  Washington,  v.  261. 
t  All  who  have  travelled,  even  within  a  few  years,  in  this  part  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
cannot  but  well  rememter  the  **  Corduroy  "  roads.    Such  was  tne  road  over  this  memorable 
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eamm  a  flight  has  almoat  always  been  a  diamal  defeat  It  waa  now  tha 
ease.  Tbe  other  regiment,  heinnied  in  as  they  were,  saw,  in  a  moment, 
that, 

To  figirt,  or  Boc  to  fight,  was  deatk 

They,  therefore,  back  to  back,  forming  a  front  in  eyeiy  directioii,  fought  like 
men  in  despair.    This,  Dr.  Tnmglovt  thus  forcibly  depicts : — 

"  Now,  band  to  band,  tbe  cootest  it  for  life. 
With  bay 'net,  tomliawfc,  iword.  and  tcalptog  kaife: 
Now  store  remote  tbe  work  of  oeath  we  ply, 
Aad  thick  as  hail  the  sbow'riac  ballets  flyj 
Fbll  many  a  hardy  warrior  sinks  supine  y 
Yelb,  shrieks,  groans,  shouts  and  thundering  voUeyi  join ; 
Tbe  dismal  din  tbe  ringing  forest  fills, 
Tbe  sounding  echo  roars  along  tbe  hills." 

The  poet  thus  pteaeuts  to  oar  new  the  attackmg  parties : — 

**  Of  two  departmenU  were  the  assailmg  fees ; 
Wild  savage  natives  lead  the  first  of  tbosej 
Their  almost  naked  frames,  of  Yarious  dyes, 
And  rings  of  black  and  red  surround  thetr  eyes: 
On  one  side  they  present  a  shaven  head ; 
Tbe  naked  half  or  tbe  vennilion  red ; 
In  spots  tbe  party-colored  feee  tbey  drew, 
Beyond  descriptioii  horrible  to  view  j 
Tfcleir  ebon  locks  in  braid,  with  paint  o'ernread } 
Tbe  silvered  ears  depending  from  tbe  heaci ; 
Tbeir  gaodry  my  d^riptive  power  teceeds. 
In  phimes  of  feathers,  gutt'ring  plates  and  beads.'* 

He  thus  speaks  of  the  tories: — 

"  These  fer  tbe  first  attack  tbeir  ferce  unite. 
And  most  sustain  the  htrj  of  tbe  fight  j 
Their  rule  of  warfare,  devastation  dire. 
By  undistinguished  plunder,  death  and  fire ; 
Tbey  torture  man  and  beast,  with  barbarous  rage 
Nor  tender  infant  spare,  nor  rev'rend  sage." 

And  BuStr  is  noticed  as  firflows  >^ 

**  O'er  them  a  horrid  monster  bore  command, 
Whoae  inauspicious  birth  dismced  our  land ; 
By  malice  ui^d  to  every  barberous  art ; 
Of  cruel  temper,  but  of  coward  heart.*' 

With  such  brarery  did  they  fight  in  this  fi>rk>m  condition,  that  the  Indianf 
began  to  give  way ;  and,  but  for  a  reinforcement  of  tories,  imder  M^or  Wai" 
ton,  they  would  have  been  entirely  dispersed.*  This  reinforcement  m  thus 
characterised  by  the  surgeon : — 

**  The  setfnnd  was  a  reomrfo  crew, 
Who  arm  aad  dress  as  Christien  natioos  do, 
Led  by  a  chief  wIm  bore  the  first  command ; 
A  bold  invader  of  bis  native  hmd." 

The  sight  of  this  reinfbrcement  greatly  increased  the  rage  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  composed  of  the  yery  men  who  had  left  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  were  held  in  abhorrence  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  king.  The  fight  was  renewed  with  vigor,  and  the  reinforcement 
fought  also  vrith  Intivery,  tmtil  about  thirty  of  their  number  were  killed. 

*  Dr.  Oordtm  says  the  tories  and  Indians  got  into  a  most  wretched  confusion,  and  fought 
one  another;  and  t6at  the  latter,  at  last,  thought  it  was  a  plot  of  the  whites  on  both  sidea,  to 
get  them  into  that  situation,  that  they  might  cut  them  off. 
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Major  fTotfon,  their  leader,  was  wounded  and  taken  priaoner,  but  left  upon 

thtk  hAttlA.arrniin^. 
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"  Wheo  MTAfM,  for  horrid  fpoft  prepared, 
Demand  anoiber  prisoner  firom  tbe  Euard, 
We  Mw  tbeir  fear'd  approach,  with  mortal  fii|;fat, 
Their  scalping-knives  toey  sharpened  in  our  sight, 
Beside  the  guard  they  sat  them  oo  the  ground, 
And  ▼iew'd,  with  piereingejres,  the  prisoners  round." 

"  At  lengthy  one  rising  seized  me  by  tbe  hand } 
Br  him  drawu  forth,  on  trembling  knees  I  stand ; 
I  bid  my  fellows  all  a  long  adieu, 
With  answering  grief,  my  wretched  case  they  Tiew. 
The^  led  me  bound  along  the  winding  flood. 
Far  m  tbe  gloomy  boaom  of  the  wood ; 
There,  (horrid  sirht!)  a  prisoner  roasted  lav, 
Tbe  carving-knife  had  cut  his  flesh  away.'' 

After  enduring  every  thing  but  death  in  his  captivity,  Dr.  Younglove  returned 
home  in  safetv. 

In  1778,  a  iort  was  built  at  Cherry- valley,  where  families  for  considerable 
extent  about  took  up  their  abode,  or  retired  occasionally  for  safety.  Brani 
intended  to  destroy  this,  and  came  into  the  neighborhood  for  the  purpose 
It  happened  that,  at  the  time  he  chose  to  make  Uie  discovery  of  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  the  boys  were  assembled  in  a  training,  with  wooden  guns, 
for  amusement :  not  having  a  clear  view  of  them  fix)ra  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
which  intervened,  Brani  thought  them  to  be  men.  It  was  his  design  to  have 
made  the  attack  the  following  night ;  but  on  this  discovery,  he  gave  up  die 
design.  He  still  remained  in  the  neighborhood ;  secreted  behind  a  lai^  rock 
near  the  main  road  to  the  Mohawk,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  fort  in 
the  valley.  Here  he  waited  to  intercept  some  unwary  passenger,  and  gain 
more  certain  intelligence.  Near  this  place  is  the  little  cascade  called  by  the 
natives,  J^aharawcu  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  in  expectation  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  from  the  Mohawk,  to  reinforce  them,  and  the  same  day 
Lieutenant  Wormwood  came  from  thence,  and  informed  them  that  Colonel 
KLock  would  arrive  the  next  day  with  the  party.  Near  night  he  set  out  to 
return,  accompanied  by  one  Pder  Sitz,  the  bearer  of  some  despatches.  He 
was  a  young  ofBcer,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  was  to  retiun  the  next 
day  with  one  of  the  companies  of  soldiers.  He  had  been  out  of  si^ht  but  a 
few  minutes,  when,  as  he  passed  the  ambush  of  Bntntj  his  warriors  fired 
upon  him,  and  he  fell  firom  his  horse.  The  chief,  springing  from  his  hiding- 
place,  toniahawked  him  with  his  own  hands.  Wormwood  and  his  companion 
were  ordered  to  stand,  but  not  obeying,  occasioned  their  being  fired  upon. 
Brant  was  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  Jformwood  before  the  war,  and  after- 
wards expressed  sorrow  at  his  fate,  pretending  that  he  took  him  to  be  a  con- 
tinental officer.  His  horse  inunediately  running  back  to  the  fort,  with  blood 
upon  the  saddle,  gave  some  indication  of  what  had  happened  His  compan- 
ion, SUzj  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  June,  the  same  summer,  Brant  came  upon  Springfield,  which  he  burned, 
and  carried  off  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  women  and  children  were  not 
maltreated,  but  were  left  in  one  house  unmolested.  About  this  time,  great 
pains  were  taken  to  seize  the  wary  chief,  but  there  was  no  Captain  C%tircft, 
or,  imlike  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  Brant  had  the  remote  nations  to  fly  to  without 
fear  of  being  killed  by  them.  Captain  M^Ktan  himted  him  for  some  time, 
and,  not  being  able  to  find  him,  wrote  an  insulting  letter  for  him,  and  left  it 
in  an  Indian  path.  Among  other  things,  he  challenged  him  to  single  combat, 
or  to  meet  him  with  an  equal  number  of  men ;  and  *<  that  if  he  would  come  to 
Cherry-vallev,  and  have  a  fair  fight,  they  would  change  him  finom  a  Brant 
into  a  Goos,  This  letter,  it  ts  supposed.  Brant  receiv^,  from  an  intimation 
contained  in  one  which  he  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  a  tonr.  To  this  man 
iPardfar  Carr,  of  Edmeston)  he  writes  from  Tunadilla  [Unamlla]  under  date 
9  July,  1778, — ^  Sir :  I  understand  6y  the  huMans  that  waa  at  ytnar  JbiiM  lad 
week,that  one  &m\th  lives  near  with  vou^haalittU  marten  Ishouldbe 

muA  ohligtd  to  you,  (/*  you  wotdd  be  aokind  a$  to  try  to  get  as  much  com  at 
Smith  can  tpared;  he  haa  sent  mejwe  sjfcmlet  atready^ qfwhidi  lam  much  ohUg^ 
ed  to  Aim,  cmd  unM  see  him  paid,  and  would  be  very  glad  tf  you  could  spare  one 
or  two  your  tnen  to  join  us,  especially  EaaM,    I  wotdi  be  gOd  to  see  km,  and  I 
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toiak  you  could  sent  mt  as  numy  guna  you  haot^  as  I  know  you  have  no  we  for 
thtm,  if  you  any ;  aa  I  mam  now  tojigld  the  crud  rebeU  as  weU  as  lean;  what- 
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deyilfl ; '  and  of  the  400  who  had  marched  out  on  this  unfortunate  parley 
only  about  20  escaped,''  among  whom  were  the  commanding  officers. 

The  fort  at  Wyoming  was  now  closely  besieged,  and  seemg  no  chance  of 
escape,  Colonel  BiMer  proposed  a  parley  with  his ^^mrui  and  namesake,  which 
was  assented  to.  The  place  of  meeting  was  appomted  at  some  distance  from 
the  fort,  and  die  Americans  marched  out  in  considerable  force,  to  prevent 
treachery,  to  the  place  appointed ;  but  when  they  arrired  ^ere,  they  found 
nobody  with  whom  to  parley.  The  commander  of  the  tories  has  been  Imuid- 
ed  with  gross  infamy,  for  this  piece  of  treachery  with  his  kinsman ;  for  be 
feigned  fear  from  his  approach,  and  had  retired  as  they  advanced,  displayiug 
meanwhile  the  flag  of  truce.  The  unwary  Americans  were,  by  this  treacher- 
ous stratagem,  led  into  an  ambush  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  were  Huiek- 
inmm  and  ffhedoTy  at  Wickabaug  Pond,  in  Phitip^s  war.  They  were,  io  a 
moment,  nearly  surrounded  by  JSranfs  warriors,  and  the  work  of  death  raged 
in  all  its  fury.*  The  tories  ^  were  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest "  of  tl^tn 
in  this  bloody  day.  A  remnant  only  regained  the  fort,  out  of  several  hundreds 
that  went  forth.  They  were  now  more  closely  besieged  than  before ;  and 
the  more  to  insult  the  vanquished,  a  demand  was  sent  in  to  them  to  surrender, 
^  accompanied  by  196  bloody  scalps,  taken  from  those  who  had  just  been 
slain."  When  the  best  terms  were  asked  of  the  besiegers,  the  *^  infamow 
BtUler**  replied  in  these  two  words,  **the  hatchd/*  This  was  the  only  tndk 
we  hear  of  his  uttering,  it  was  the  hatchet,  indeed— a  few  only  fled  to  the 
surrounding  wilderness,  there  to  meet  a  more  lingering  death  by  fiunine. 
These  were  chiefly  women  and  children. 

Thus  passed  the/ourtk  of  Jvhf,  1778,  m  the  before  flourishinff  settlement 
of  Wyoming,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah.  Baiiow  knew 
well,  m  his  eariy  day,  who  was  forever  to  be  branded  with  infkmy  for  the  acti 
of  this  memorable  tragedy.    He  says, — 

"  His  savage  hordes  the  murderous  Johnson  leads, 
Files  through  the  woods  and  treads  the  tangled  weeds 
Shuns  open  combat,  teaches  where  to  rui^ 
Skulk,  couch  the  ambush,  aim  the  hunter's  gun. 
Whirl  the  sly  tomahawk,  the  war-whoop  sing. 
Divide  the  spoiis,  and  pack  the  scalps  tney  bring/' 

Cohtmbiad,  vi.  389,  &c 

Having  now  got  full  possession  of  Wyoming,  and,  observes  Dr.  Thacher, 
"after  selecting  a  few  prisoners,  the  remainder  of  the  people,  including 
women  and  children,  were  enclosed  in  the  houses  and  barracks,  which  were 
immediately  set  on  Are,  and  the  whole  consumed  togetlier.  Another  fort  was 
near  at  hand,  in  which  were  70  continental  soldiers ;  on  surrendering  vritbout 
conditions,  these  were,  to  a  man,  butchered  in  a  barbarous  manner ;  when 
the  remainder  of  the  men,  women  and  children  were  shut  up  in  the  houses, 
and  the  demons  of  hell  glutted  tlieir  vengeance  in  beholding  their  destruction 
in  one  general  conflagration."  The  houses  of  the  tories  were  spared.  As 
though  they  could  not  exercise  their  cruelty  enough  i.  on  human  beings, 
they  fell  upon  the  beasts  in  the  field — shooting  some,  wounding  and  man- 
gling othere,  by  cutting  out  their  tongrues,  &c  and  leaving  them  alive.  Well 
does  Campbell  make  his  Oneidai  chief  to  say,  (who  comes  as  a  friend  io 
warn  the  settlement  of  the  approach  of  the  combined  army  of  tories  anu 
Indians,) 

**  *  Rut  this  iff  not  a  time,'— 4ie  started  up, 

And  smote  his  breast  with  woe-denouncing  hand— 

'  This  is  no  time  to  fill  thy  joyous  cup : 

The  mammoth  comes — tlie  toe— the  monster  Brandt^ 

With  all  his  howling  desolating  band  }— 

These  eyes  have  seen  their  blade,  and  burning  pine, 

Awake  at  once  and  silence  half  your  land. 

Red  is  the  cup  they  drink  ;  but  not  with  wine : 
Awake  and  watch  to-night !  or  tee  no  morning  shine. 

*  There  is  much  inconcniity  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Wyoming.  Chanman  distinctljr 
fUtes  that  Brant  commanded  the  right  wins  of  the  army  under  Budtry  when  ne  was  met  by 
the  forces  that  marched  out  to  meet  them ;  out  it  has  lately,  been  denied  that  BrmU  was  even 
ki  Wyoming  during  these  affairs. 
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686  BRANT.— DESTRUCTK^  OF  CHERRY- VALLEY  [B00&  ▼ 

displeased  with  the  project,  undentanding  tliat  Captain  WtJUer  had  been  put 
in  office  over  him  by  his  old  general,  WaiUr^s  father,  but  stifled  his  resent- 
ment Their  whole  force  was  700  roen^  500  of  whom  were  the  warnors  of 
BranL 

Colonel  Ichabod  JUden^  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  conmiand  at  Cherry- 
valley,  and  to  his  misguided  judgment  is  to  be  attributed  the  disaster  which 
ensued.  But,  like  IValdron  of  Cochecho,  he  was  doomed  to  escape  the  dis- 
grace. He  was  early  apprized  of  the  march  of  Brandy  and  when  urged  to 
receive  the  inhabitants  into  the  fort,  observed  that  there  was  no  danger,  as 
he  would  keep  out  scouts  who  would  apprize  them  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  in  season  to  remove.  Scouts  were  accordingly  sent  out;  one  of 
which,  either  forgetting  the  business  they  were  upon,  or,  what  was  equally 
reprehensible,  nude  a  large  fire  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  Branfs  warriors 
were  not  misled  by  so  luminous  a  beacon,  and  the  whole  were  made  prison- 
ers. This  was  on  the  night  of  the  9  November,  1778.  The  prisoners  now 
in  the  hands  of  Brant  were  obliged  to  give  the  most  exact  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  garrison.  On  the  morning  of  the  11,  favored  bv  a  thick  and  hazy 
atmosphere,  they  approached  the  fort.  Colonels  Mkn  ana  Staeia  quartered 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Pfells.  A  Mr.  HambU  was  fired  upon  as  he  was  coming 
from  his  house  to  the  fort,  by  a  scout,  which  gave  the  first  notice  of  the 
enemy.  He  escaped,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  Colonel  Mkn^  who,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  was  still  incredulous,  and  said  it  was  nothing  more  than  some 
straggling  Indians.  The  last  space  of  time  was  thus  lost  !^-and,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  all  parts  of  the  place  were  invested  at  once.  Such  of  the  sol- 
diers as  were  collected  being  immediately  all  killed  or  taken,  the  poor  inhab- 
itants fell  an  easy  prey.  Colonel  Alden  was  among  the  first  victims.  Jake 
Ckomaiy  in  the  massacre  at  Natchez,  he  fied  fit>m  nis  house,  and  was  pur- 
suea  by  an  Indian  with  his  hatchet,  at  whom  the  colonel  endeavored  several 
times  to  discharge  his  pistol ;  but  it  missing  fire,  and  losing  time  in  facing 
about  for  this  purpose,  the  Indian  was  sufficientlv  near  to  mrow  his  toma- 
hawk with  deadly  efifect  He  did  so.  Colonel  JUdtn  fell  upcm  his  face,  and 
his  scalp  was  in  a  moment  borne  oflT  in  triumph.  ^  A  tory  boasted  that  he 
killed  Mr.  WtU$  while  at  ynyer."  His  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  great 
amiableness,  fied  firom  the  bouse  to  a  pile  of  wood  for  shelter ;  but  an  In- 
dian pursued  her,  who,  coming  near,  composedly  vriped  his  long  knife, 
already  bloody,  upon  his  legnns,  then  returmng  it  to  his  belt,  seized  her  by 
the  arm,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk  ended  her  existence.  She  could 
speak  some  Indian,  and  begged  her  murderer  to  spare  her  life,  and  a  tory 
interceded,  who  stood  near,  urging  that  she  was  his  sister;  but  he  would 
hear  to  neither.  Other  transactions  in  this  afi^,  of  still  greater  horror,  we 
must  pass  in  silence. 

Between  SO  and  40  prisoners  were  carried  oflT;  but  the  fort,  containing 
about  200  soldiers,  was  not  taken,  although  several  trials  were  made  upon  it 

Brant  was  the  only  person  engaged  in  this  tragedy  of  whom  we  hear  any 
acts  of  clemency ;  one  of  which  was  the  preservation  of  a  poor  woman  and 
her  children,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  met  the  tomahawk.  He  inquired 
for  Captain  M^Kuaiy  (who  wrote  him  the  letter  before  mentioned,)  saving  he 
had  now  come  to  accept  his  challenge.  Being  answered  that  ^  Capt  M^Kean 
would  not  turn  his  back  upon  an  enemy,"  he  replied,  ^I  know  it  He  is  a 
brave  man,  and  I  would  have  given  more  to  have  taken  him  than  any  othei 
man  in  Cherry-valley ;  but  I  would  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head.'' 

Brani  had  seen  and  heard  so  much  of  what  is  called  cwUixtd  warfare^  that 
he  was  afraid  of  the  traduction  of  his  character,  and  always  said  that,  in  his 
councils,  he  had  tried  to  make  his  warriors  humane ;  and  to  his  honor  it  is 
said,  (but  in  proportion  as  his  character  is  raised,  that  of  the  white  man 
must  sink,)  that  where  he  had  the  chief  command,  few  barbarities  were 
committed. 

The  night  before  Brant  and  ButUr  fell  upon  Cherrpr-valley,  some  of  the 
tories  who  had  friends  there,  requested  liberty  to  go  m  secretly  and  advise 
them  to  retire.  BuUer,  though  some  of  his  own  fiieuds  were  among  the 
inhabitants,  refused,  saying,  ^  that  there  were  so  many  families  connected, 
that  the  one  would  inform  the  otherS;  and  all  would  escape.    He  thus  aaori* 
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586  BRANT.— I^STROYS  MINISINK,  CBmk  V 

Five  Nations  chastised  for  actuif  as  they  had  bean  taught  tf  tbe  white 
people ;  yea,  by  the  Amenoana  tbemaehrea.* 

The  fullowiDg  summer,  (23  July,  1779,)  CdoDel  Brmt^  with  60  of  hk  war- 
riors  and  27  white  men,  came  suddenly  upon  MiniMnk,  in  Orange  county. 
New  York,  where  they  killed  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  and  noade  otheiv 
captives.  They  burnt  ten  houses,  twelve  bams,  a  garrison  and  two  mills, 
and  then  commenced  their  retreat  The  militia  from  Goshen  and  places 
adjacent,  to  the  number  of  149,  coUected^pursued,  and  came  im  with  them, 
when  a  most  bloody  battle  was  fbu^it.  Tho  Indians  were  finally  victorious, 
and  30  only,  out  of  the  149  whites,  escaped.  Some  were  carried  into  cap- 
tirity,  and  the  rest  were  killed.  Not  being  sufficiently  cautious,  they  ^U 
into  an  ambush,  and  so  fought  at  creat  disadvanti^ge.t 

In  1821,  a  county  meedng  was  held,  by  which  it  was  voted  that  the  bones 
of  the  slain  should  be  collected,  and  deposited  under  a  suitable  monument 
at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  erscted4  In  1822,  the  committee  appointed 
to  collect  the  bones  **which  had  been  exposed  to  the  suns  sBd  snows  for  43 
years,**  had  ibund  those  <tf  44  persons,  which  wore,  with  much  ibrmality, 
publicly  interred.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  BrmU  surprised  Harpersfield,  with  a  company  of 
his  warriors,  wd  a  few  tories.  He  took  19  prisoners,  and  killed  several 
others.  On  2  August  following,  he  fell  upon  Cani\|oharrie,  with  about 
400  mixed  warriors,  killed  16  people,  took  about  55  prisoners,  chiefly  women 
and  children ;  they  killed  and  drove  away,  at  the  same  time,  about  WO  cattle 
and  horses,  burnt  53  houses,  and  as  many  bams,  besides  out-houses,  a  new 
and  elegant  church,  a  grist-mill  and  two  garrisons. 

DouUless  there  were  many  other  warlike  scenes  in  which  Brani  was 
engaged  personally;  but  we  have  already  dwelt  longer  upon  them  than  we 
intended. 

European  writers,  for  a  lone  time,  contended  that  the  N.  American  Indians 
had,  naturally,  no  beard8.|  A  Mr.  M'CmuUmd  took  the  trouble  of  writing 
to  BrmU,  after  the  revolution,  to  get  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  following 
is  Branfi  letter  to  his  inquiry^— ^ AlM^goro,  19  ^^prU^  1783L  The  wun  of  ^ 
Six  ATatiotu  have  all  betards  by  nature ;  om  have  likewm  all  other  Indian  nations 
qf  North  •^merieOf  wkidi  I  have  Hen,  Some  hdian»  allow  a  pari  of  the  heard 
upon  the  ddn  and  ripper  lip  to  grow,  and  a  few  ^  tl^Mohawki  sfcooe  toiih  razoroy 
ta  the  satne  wumner  om  Ewropeans;  hut  the  generahty  jduek  out  the  hatre  if  the 
heard  by  the  rootgy  aa  soon  aa  thejf  begin  to  appear;  ana  ae  they  conlinaie (Am  prac- 
iiee  oil  their  live$y  they  appear  to  heSe  no  bend^  or,  dL  mod^  onhf  a  few  etraggUwr 
hairSf  u^ch  they  have  neglected  lo pluck  out  lam,  however^  qf  opinion^  that  if 
the  buUam  were  to  thave^  they  would  never  have  bearde  altogether  so  thick  ae  the 
Europeans;  and  there  are  some  to  be  met  with  whohave  actually  very  little  beanL% 

Jot.  BaAUT  THATKKDAIVEaA.'* 

A  daughter  of  Colonel  Brant  married  a  Frendiman,  who  in  June,  1789. 
was  kUl^  by  a  party  of  Indians,  while  peaceably  travelling  up  the  Wabash 
River.  He  was  m  company  with  nine  others,  four  of  whom  were  killed  ^nd 
three  wounded.    When  the  hostile  par^  came  up  to  them,  and  discovered 

*  See  the  speech  of  Big-truy  C<*m^j>lcaU,  and  Half'toumj  to  which  nothing  need  be  added 
by  way  of  commentary  upon  auch  aflkin. 
t  Gordorit  America,  iii.  22.  %  BpaffonTt  Gax.  328. 

2Hc*me^9  Amer.  Annals,  ii.  90S. 
Even  the  ^reai  luminary   VoUairt  fell  into  this  error.    He  says,  "Lee  Troqmoie,  Ut 
•ons,  et  tout  Us  peupUs  Jtup^d  la  Floride,  paruremt  oHmdtrtM  el  »an»  aucwn  poU  mr  It 
C0rpi  exeeati  la  tHe**    That  is,  all  from  the  60*  of  N.  latitode.    Voyes  aSmret  commiettM 
ir.  706,  ed.  Paris,  1817,  Svo.    Bee  also  Rai^ml,  viii.  Sia 

A  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  /.  SneUiw,  who  resided  amonr  the  western  Indians  for  some  tioie, 
fays.  It  U  not  an  error  that  the  lodians  have  no  beard  \  that  the  **  Saques  and  Foxes  have  bot 
wory  few  hairs  upon  their  feces,  nor  have  they  any  instrument  for  exiirpatiajr  it :  and  what 
iiiakesthefectcertainb,thev  have  no  hair  on  the  concealed  parts  of  their  bodies.''  Aceoid* 
iBf  to  Lawsov,  Aeeeuai  o/lhelnHam  of  North  Caralma,  190, 191,  the  saaM  it  true  wkk 
mnrd  to  them.  La»Mon  travelled  much  among  the  sontheni  hunant. 
Y  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  whites. 
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Chap.  V.]  BRANT.— HIS  EXERTIONS  FOR  PEACE.  689 

the  son-in-law  of  Brant,  they  aflosted  in  drawing  the  arrows  from  the  wound- 
ed, and  then  went  o£* 

\Vhen  the  Indians  upon  die  southern  and  western  frontier  were  showing 
themselves  hostile,  in  1791,  Colonel  Brani  used  his  exertions  to  prevent  hos- 
tilities, by  visiting  such  tribes  as  appeared  hostile.  His  name  appears  in 
many  important  transactions  of  those  times.  The  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations  had  not  been  satis&ctorily  estab- 
lished, which  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble.  A  gentleman  in  Canacia  wrote 
to  another  in  the  state  of  New  York,  under  date  of  2  August,  1791, 
wherein  Colonel  Brant  is  thus  mentioned:  <*  Capt  JosMh  Branty  aner  bavins 
attended  for  some  time  the  councils  of  the  western  Indians  at  the  Miami 
River,  set  off  a  few  days  ago  for  Quebec,  attended  with  several  of  the  chiefs 
from  that  quarter ;  as  they  avowedly  go  to  ask  Lord  Dorchtsta'i  advice,  and 
as  we  well  know  his  and  govern menrs  strong  desire  Ibr  peace,  we  would 
gladly  hope  that  it  ma^  be  the  means  of  bringinff  on  an  accommodation.'' 

In  1792,  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  is  thus  publicly  noticed  in  the  Gazette 
of  that  city : — **  Capt  Joseph  Brant,  the  principal  warrior  chief  of  the  Six 
Nations,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Weclnesday  etenmg  last,  (June  20.)  It  is  said 
his  errand  is  a  visit  to  a  number  of  his  acquaintance  residing  here,  and  to 
)>ay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  United  States^"  He  left  there  about 
the  beginnmg  of  July,  upon  another  peace  excursion  among  the  western 
tribes,  which  still  remained  hostile. 

When  General  Wayne  was  marching  into  the  Indian  country,  in  1793,  many 
of  the  tribes  were  alarmed,  having  heard  that  his  armv  consisted  of  8000 
men.  Learning,  also,  that  commissioners  accompanied  the  army,  authorized 
to  treat  of  peace,  and  wishing  to  know  the  strength  of  the  Americans,  thirty 
chiefs  of  different  tribes  were  de^tched  upon  this  inmortant  business. 
Colonel  Brant  was  one  of  these  30  Indian  ambassadors.  li*  the  Americans 
would  make  the  Ohio  the  boundary,  they  wished  peace.  The  whole  cause 
of  General  Wayw^s  war  appears  to  have  been  about  the  lands  lying  west  of 
the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers.  We  have  no  doubt  Brant  secretly,  if  not 
openly,  advocated  the  establishment  of  this  boimdary ;  yes.  and  we  must 
acknowledge  that  if  he  did,  it  was  from  the  best  of  reasons.  We  know  that 
Ttcumsth  labored  incessantly  for  this  boundary.  Rightly  did  they  conceive 
of  the  mij^hty  wave  of  population  rolling'  westward,  southward  and  north- 
ward. Truly,  they  must  have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  that  it  was  about 
to  en^f  them  forever !  When  they  had  met  the  commissioners,  and  found 
them  inflexible  in  their  determination,  BranJt,  with  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  gave  up  the  point  as  hopeless,  preferring  peace,  on  any  terms, 
to  war.  But  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawanees  and  Miamis  would  not 
agree  to  it 

Mention  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  Farm/at-hrather  of  a  great  council 
held  by  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  western  nations  at  Niagara,  in  April,  1793. 
In  this  council  it  was  agreed  that  peace  should  be  maintained ;  and  <*  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  meet  the  Americans  in  a  grand  council,  to  be  holden 
the  June  follovring,  upon  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  peace  more  permanent  and  extensive,  they  have  appointed 
Brant  who  is  now  their  kinff  of  kings,  to  go  and  convene  all  those  tnbes  who 
live  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Oiitaria  He  accordingly,  the  day  aAer, 
set  out  for  thai  purpose."  The  Indians  did  not  assemble  uiitU  July,  from  the 
difficulty  of  their  journeys  and  other  causes,  which  is  generally  the  case  witli 
meetings  of  this  kind.  The  council  was  held  at  ^ndusky,  and  Cok>nel 
Brani  set  out  from  Niagara  for  that  place  in  May.  Before  leaving,  he  had 
frequent  conversations  with  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  to  whom  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  peace  could  take  place,  until  the  Ohio  and  Muskin- 
gmi  should  make  the  boundary  between  the  Americans  ami  the  red  men. 
He  still  expressed  good  feelinjgs  towards  the  United  States,  and  hoped  tliat 
the^  woula  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to  agree  to  that  boundiury,  as  he  firmly 
believed  war  would  ensue  should  they  remse.  He  even  said,  that,  in  case 
they  would  not  consent  to  make  these  rivers  the  boundary,  he  should  take 

•  Carta's  Muaeum.  vi.  178 
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500  BRANT.-CONTENDS  FOR  THE  OHIO  BOUNDARY.        £Boo«  Y. 

put  against  them.    It  was  not  agreed  to ;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  the  old 
chief  was  actually  engaged  iu  the  hostilities  that  followed. 

How  much  the  English  of  Canada  influenced  the  measurea  of  the  Indians;, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  *  but  men  like  Pontictc,  BrmU  and  Deeumteh  could 
easily  see  through  such  duplicity  as  was  practised  by  a  few  unprincipled 
speculators,  as  M*Kee^  Gitty  and  EUiot.  They  had,  doubtless,  conceived  that 
if  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  were  made  the  boundary,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  them  to  possess  themselves  of  the  country  from  thence  to  the 
lakes,  and  thus  enla^  the  extent  of  Canada.  They  knew  well  that  if  the 
Indians  possessed  this  tract  of  country,  it  would  he  no  difficult  matter  to 
purchase  it  from  them  by  means  of  a  tew  triffing  articles,  comparatively  of 
no  consideration,  and  that  worst  of  calamities,  anient  ^irits !  In  this  they 
were  disappointed,  and,  with  the  battle  of  Presoue  Isle,  resigned  their  hopes, 
at  least  for  a  season.  They  urged  upon  the  Indians  what  they  must  have 
been  well  assured  of-<their  destruction ! 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  cold-blooded  atrocities  of  Brantj 
but  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  much  lessened  on  being  able  to  come 
pretty  near  the  truth  of  his  history.  Every  successful  warrior,  at  least  in  his 
day,  is  denounced  by  the  vanquished  as  a  barbarian.  NapoUon  was  thus 
branded  by  all  the  world— we  ask  no  excuse  for  our  chief  on  this  score — all 
wars  are  barbarous,  and  hence  those  who  wage  them  are  barbarians !  This 
we  know  to  be  strong  language ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  our  assertion. 
When  mankind  shall  have  been  cultivated  and  improved  to  that  extent  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining, — when  tne  causes  of  avarice  and 
dissension  are  driven  out  of  the  hunum  mind,  by  taking  away  the  means 
which  excite  them, — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  wars  and  a  multitude  of 
attending  calamities  cease. 

As  a  sample  of  the  stories  circulating  about  Colonel  Brant,  while  the  af- 
aics  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry-vaUey  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  all, 
*-e  extract  from  tVdfTa  Travels  the  following:— + 

^  With  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops  he  joined  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  Sir  JoJbi  Joftiutotk''  **A  slumiish  took  place  with  a  body  of 
.\merican  troops;  the  action  was  warm,  and  Brant  was  shot  by  a  musket 
jail  in  his  heel ;  but  the  Americans,  in  the  end,  were  defeated,  and  an  officer 
with  about  60  men  were  taken  prisoners.  The  officer,  afVer  having  delivered 
up  his  sword,  had  entered  into  conversation  with  Colonel  Johnston,  who  com- 
manded the  British  troops,  and  they  were  talking  together  in  the  most  friend- 
ly manner,  when  Branl  having  stolen  slily  behmd  them,  laid  the  American 
officer  lifeless  on  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  The  indignation 
of  Sir  John  Johnston,  as  may  be  readilv  supposed,  was  roused  by  such  an  act 
of  treachery,  and  he  resented  it  in  the  warmest  terma  Brant  listened  to 
nim  unconcernedly,  and  when  he  had  finished,  told  him,  that  he  toas  sorry /or 
his  dispUasurtj  hut  that,  indeed,  his  heel  was  extremdv  painfid  at  the  moment,  and 
he  cotddnot  hdp  revenging  himself  on  the  only  chief  of  the  partythat  he  saw  takenJ" 

UfNin  this  passage  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Tryon  County  I  observes : 
<*  I  have  heard  a  story  somewhat  similar  told  of  him,  hut  it  was  said  that 
the  officer  was  killed  to  prevent  his  being  retaken  by  the  Americans,  who 
were  in  pursuit"    This  we  should  pronounce  very  ifit-similar  to  the  story 

•  We  will  hear  a  ^reat  writer  and  traveller  upon  this  subject,  whose  means  of  fonnin|^  a 
correct  iadgment,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  questioned.  "  Je  remarquerai  i  cette  occasion 
sans  m'eieodre  davanlage  sur  ce  sujet,  que  toute  la  politque  de  I'Angleierre  avec  les  Indtcits 
est  absolument  dans  les  mains  des  agens.  qui  seuls  en  entcndent  la  langue ;  ei  qui  seuls  sout 

es  distributcurs  des  presens^"  &c.  Vouage  dans  Us  EtaU-unis  en  1795,  etc.  Par  La 
Rochefouccadd-Lianeourt,  u.  78.  The  duke  was  at  Newark,  U.  C..  at  this  time,  where  be 
witnessed  a  business  assemblage  of  Indians.  Afler  a  dance,  whicn  they  held  before  tbeir 
audience  with  the  governor  of  Canada,  the  duke  says  that,  "Pendant  ces  Jeux,  Tagent  s'e«t 
approch^  du  r^eral  avec  un  des  chefii,  et  lui  a  dit  que  sa  nation  de  Tuscorora  le  consultait 
pour  savoir  si  elle  irait  k  un  conseil  4enu  par  let  Indiens  Oneydas  k  Onondago  pour  vendro 
leurs  terres  de  reserve,  que  TEtat  de  New  Yorck  d^sirait  acheter.  Le  gouvenieur  a  r6pondu 
tr^vaguement  4  cette  question ;  Tagent  a  traduit  corome  il  a  voulu  cette  reponse  j  mais  il  a 
repliquS  au  gouvemeur  de  la  part  des  Indiens  qui  comme  ils  cro3raient  6tre  |nus  agr^ables  au 
roy  ^AnfHeterre  en  n'y  allant  pas ;  ils  nMraient  pas."    Ibid.  77. 

*  Page  486,  octavo  ed.  London,  1800.  t  In  tka  Appendix,  p.  16. 
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coiiM>le8  hinMelf  fi>r  tbe  act»  by  thinkiiig  thai  he  has  benefited  the  nation,  by 
riddinff  it  of  a  raacaL"  * 

With  regard  to  the  dreas  of  the  sachem,  there  has  been  some  contradiction. 
Mr.  ffeldf  thouah  he  did  not  aee  him,  aays  he  wore  hia  hair  in  the  Indian 
taahion,  as  he  luao  did  hia  clothes ;  except  that,  instead  of  the  blanket,  he  wore 
a  kind  of  hunting  frock.  Thia  waa  in  1796.  But  it  was  reported,  diat,  in 
17St2,  Brani  having  waited  on  Lord  DonhuUr^  the  goyemor  of  Canada,  upon 
some  business,  his  lordship  told  him,  that  as  he  was  an  officer  in  the  British 
service,  he  oucht  to  lay  aside  the  Indian  dress,  and  assume  that  of  an  Engiiah 
captain ;  and  Umtj  if  he  persisted  in  wearing  an  Indian  dress,  he  should  stc^ 
his  pay.    It  is  added  that  thereupon  he  changed  his  dress.! 

When  Colonel  Brant  arrived  at  any  principal  city,  his  arrival  was  publicly 
announced  in  the  gazettes  with  great  minuteness.  Although  we  have  given 
some  specimens  of  these,  we  will  add  one  more : — 

**New  York,  June  20, 1792.  On  Monday  last  arrived  in  this  city,  from 
his  settlement  on  Grand  River,  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  friends  in  thw  quar- 
ter. Captain  /om^  BranJl,  of  the  British  army,  the  iamous  Mohawk  chiefj 
who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  during  the  late  war,  as  the  militaiy 
leader  of  the  Six  Nations.  We  are  informed  Siat  he  intends  to  visit  the  ciQr 
of  Philadelphia,  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  U.  States,"! 
General  9Va$kmgUnit  which  he  did.  We  have  before  mentioned  his  visit  to 
that  city. 

The  venr  respectable  traveller  §  BocktfQucauUl  thus  notices  our  chief:  **  At 
24  mUes  from  this  place,  (Newark,  U.  C.)  upon  Grand  River,  is  an  establidi- 
ment  which  I  had  been  curious  to  visit  It  is  that  of  Colonel  BrtmL  But 
the  colonel  not  being  at  home,  and  being  assured  that  I  should  see  little  dse 
than  what  I  had  alr»guly  seen  among  those  people,  I  gave  over  my  intention. 
Colonel  Brant  is  an  Ind[ian  who  took  part  with  the  English,  and  having  been 
in  England,  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  and  politely  treated  by  every  one. 
His  manners  are  half  European.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  negro  servants, 
and  is  in  appearance  like  an  EngUshman.  He  has  a  garden  and  &nn  under 
cultivation ;  dresses  almost  entirely  like  an  European,  and  has  great  influence 
over  the  Indians.  He  is  at  present  [17951  at  Miami,  hokiing  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  in  company  with  the  Indians  of  the  west  He  b  equally 
respected  by  the  Americans,  who  extol  so  much  his  character,  that  I  regret 
much  not  to  have  seen  him."  | 

The  great  respect  in  which  Brant  was  held  in  England  will  be  very  uDpar- 
ent  fit>m  a  perusal  of  the  following  letter,1I  dated  12  December,  1785:  "Mon- 
day last,  Colonel  Jbf^  Brant^  the  celebrated  kinx  of  the  Mohawks,  arrived 
in  this  city,  I  Salisbury,]  from  America,  and  after  (fining  with  Colonel  de  Peu- 
ter,  at  the  head-quarters  here,  proceeded  immediately  on  his  journey  to 
London.  This  extraordinary  personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  the  late 
grand  congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nation  in  A.merica,  and  to 
be  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  command  in  the  war  which 
they  now  meditate  a^nst  the  United  States  of  America.  He  took  his  de- 
parture for  England  immediately  as  that  assembly  broke  up ;  and  it  is  con- 

*  Weid,  Travail.  489.  t  ApoUo  ^r  1792.  t  Ameriean  Apollo,  297. 

6  Duke  de  Uancmirt.  TraveU,  ii.  81,  bofore  cited,  from  wbom  we  translate  this. 

1)  This  French  traveller  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  ol  history,  m  as  tar  as  ne  tlius  early 
sets  m  their  proper  li^t  the  characters  of  the  heroes  of  Wyoinini^.  After  spcakiniF  of  tlie 
influence  of  Indian  agents  over  those  people,  as  we  have  extracted  m  a  previous  note,  he  thus 
consigns  to  Colonel  BvtUr  the  place  whicn  be  is  doubtless  to  bold  m  all  after^tine  m  the 
aniiaM  of  his  country :—''  V agent  angUxU  dfmt  il  est  ici  queston,  est  le  Colonel  ButUer,  fameox 
par  ses  incendies,  ses  pillara  et  ses  meurtres  dans  la  ^erre  d'Amerioue.  II  est  lui-mime 
Am^cain  d'aupr^  de  WiTkesbarre ;  [one  of  the  towns  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming ;]  son  pr^ 
lendu  loyalisme  quMl  a  su  se  faire  payer  de  brevets  et  de  traitemens,  hii  a  uit  commettre  plus 
dc  barbanes,  phis  d'inftunies  centre  sa  patrie,  ao'4  ^i  que  ce  soit.  H  coodoisait  les  Indiens. 
Icur  indiquait  les  fennes,  les  maisons  a  br6l^,  les  victimes  4  searpeler.  let  enfans  4  deehtrer. 
L'Anffleterre  a  recompense  son  loyalisme  de  cinq  mUU  acres  de  terre  pour  lui,  d'une  quantity 
pareilfe  pour  ses  enfans,  d'une  pension  de  deux  4  trou  cents  livres  sterlings,  d'une  place 
d'agent  aupr^  des  Indieus,  qui  lui  en  vaut  cinq  cents  autres,  avec  la  facility  de  puiser  4  vo- 
lont^  dans  les  magasins  de  pr^sens.''    RockefoHcauldf  ut  supra,  (ii.  78—8.) 

IT  There  is  no  name  to  this  letter  $  but  it  was  written  m  Salisbury,  Eng.,  and  dieace  seal  Is 
I^oiidon,  where  it  was  published. 
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jectured  that  his  embassy  to  the  British  court  is  of  great  importance.  This 
country  owes  much  to  the  services  of  Colonel  Brant  during  the  late  war  in 
America.  He  was  educated  at  Philadelphia,  [at  the  Moors  charity  school 
in  Lebanon,  Conneclicut,]  is  a  very  shrewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great 
courage  and  abilities  as  a  warrior,  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  English 
nation." 

It  has  been  denied  that  Brant  was  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  massacres 
at  Wyoming,  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  so  many  should  have  been 
deceived  at  that  time ;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  denied  until 
almost  every  one  of  that  age  had  left  the  stage  of  action.  Those  who  deny 
that  he  was  at  Wyoming  should,  at  least,  prove  an  alibi,  or  they  cannot  ex- 
p^ict  to  be  believed.*  ,  ^ 

Brant  was  said  to  have  been  65  years  old  at  his  death.  A  oaughter  of  his  mar- 
ried WiUiam  J.  Ker,  Esq.  of  Niagara,  and  he  had  several  other  children  besides 
those  we  have  mentioned.  The  son  who  visited  England  in  1822,  and 
another  named  /ooofr,  entered  Moon^s  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  in  1801,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Wktdock.  The  former  son,  Johuy  died  about  two  years  since, 
in  the  winter  of  183L 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Facts  in  the  history  of  the  Seneca  nation — Sagotewatha,  or  Red-jacket— J7£«  fa- 
mous speech  to  a  missionary — His  intermeto  with  Colonel  SnelUnff — British  invade 
his  country — Resolves  to  repet  them — His  speech  upon  the  event — Governor  Clinton* s 
account  of  him — Witchcrqfi  affair — Complains  of  encroachments — One  of  his  people 
put  to  death  for  being  a  vntch — He  defends  the  exeeutumer — His  interview  with 
Lafayette — Council  at  Canandaigua — Farmers-brother — Red-jacket  visits  Philo' 
delphia — His  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania — Speech  of  AgweUmdongwaSy 
or  Good-pettr---J{arratVDe  of  his  capture  during  the  revolutionary  war — Farmers- 
BROTHER,  or  HoHATAWUfl — Visits  Philadelphia — Feter-jaquette — Visits  France 
— Account  of  his  death — Memorable  speech  of  Farmers-brother — His  letter  to  the  sec- 
retary of  war — Notice  of  several  other  Seneca  chiefs — KoriNoquATAH,  or  Yooifo- 

KIHO — J USKAKAKA,C^  LlTTLB-BlLLY — ^ACHIOUT,  Or  HaLP-TOWIT — KlANDOQEWA,Or 

fiiG-TREE — Gtentwaia.  Of  CoRN-PLAVT — Address  of  the  three  latter  to  President, 
Washington — Grant  of  land  to  Bigkree — His  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  death — 
Fhirther  account  of  Corn-plant — His  own  account  of  himself-^Interesting  events  in 
his  Itfe — His  sons. 

The  Senecas  were  the  most  important  tribe  among  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nations,  and,  according  to  Conrad  ffeiser^  they  were  the  fourth  nation  that : 
joined  that  confederacy.  He  calls  them  f  "  leuontovwmois  or  Sinikers,"  and  . 
says,  ''the^  are  styled  by  the  Mohawks  and  Onondagos,  brothers;"  and  that 
their  tiUe  m  councils  is  Onughkaurvdaaug.  The  French  call  them  Tsonnon- 
thouans,  from  their  principal  castle,  or  council-house,  the  name  of  which, 
according  to  CMen^  is  Sinondowans.  X  Other  paxticulars  of  this  nation  will 
be  related  as  we  proceed  in  detailing  the  lives  of  its  chiefs.  Among  these, 
perhaps,  the  most  illustrious  was 

SAGOYEWATHA,  §  called  by  the  whites.  Red-jacket    His  place  of  resi- 


*  f n  a  late  criminal  trial  which  has  much  agitated  New  England,  reasonable  people  said, 
the  defendant,  out  of  respect  to  public  opinion,  ought  to  make  it  appear  where  he  was  at  the 
time  a  murder  was  committed,  although  in  law  he  was  not  bound  so  to  do.  An  advocate  for 
his  innocence  told  the  writer,  that  '' ne  was  not  obliged  to  tell  where  he  was,''  and  it  was 
nobody's  business ;  and,  therefore,  we  were  bound,  according  to  law,  to  believe  him  innocenL 
This  we  offer  as  a  parallel  case  to  the  one  in  hand.  But  it  happens  we  are  not  **  bound  by  . 
law  "  to  believe  our  chief  entirely  innocent  of  the  blood  shed  at  Wyoming. 

t  American  Mag.  X  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.  4S. 

^  The  common  method  of  tpeDing  Qovemor  CHnton  writes,  Saguoaha,  Written  tof 
tlie  tf«atv  of  **  Konondaigoa,"  (Nov.  1794,j  Soggooyawauthau ;  to  that  of  Btiflalo  Creek. 
(June,  1802,)  SoogoofawnOau ;  to  that  or  Moscow,  (Sept.  1829^  Sagouata,  It  is  saia 
to  sirnify  **  One  who  Keeps  awake,*'  or  simply,  Keeper-amake.  **  Sd-gw^-i'-wauf'-tdh  ;  he 
is  wide  awake,  and  keeps  every  body  else  awake,  a  very  appropriate  name  for  the  Cicerc 
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deDce  vnSf  for  many  jeara  previous  to  his  death,  (which  happened  120  January 
1830,  at  his  own  house,)  about  four  miles  from  BuflaJo,  and  one  mile  north 
of  the  road  that  leads  through  the  land  reserved  for  the  remnant  of  the  Seneca 
nation,  called  the  RuervaHorL  His  house  was  a  log-cabin,  situated  in  a  retired 
place.  Some  of  his  tribe  are  Christians,  but  Hed-jaekel  would  never  hear 
to  any  thinff  of  the  kind.  He  was  formerly  considered  of  superior  wisdom  in 
council,  and  of  a  noble  and  dignified  beiiavior,  which  would  have  honored 
any  man.  But,  like  nearly  all  his  race,  he  could  not  withstand  the  temptation 
of  ardent  spirits,  which,  together  with  his  age,  rendered  him  latterly  less 
worthy  notice.  Formeriy,  scarce  a  traveller  passed  near  hn  place  of^  resi- 
dence, who  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  see  this  wonderful  man,  and  to 
hear  his  profouncLobservations. 

In  the  year  1805,  a  council  was  held  at  BuffiUo,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
At  which  were  present  many  of  the  Seneca  chiefs  and  warriors,  assembled  at 
the  request  of  a  missionary,  Mr.  Ovtm,  from  Massachusetts.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Rbdrjackd  delivered  his  famous  speech,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written,  and  which  we  propose  to  give  here  at  length,  and  cor- 
redly ;  as  some  omissions  and  errors  were  contained  in  it  as  pubusbed  at  the 
time.  It  may  be  taken  as  genuine,  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  the  Indian  lan- 
guage can  be  translated,  in  which  it  was  delivered,  for  Red^acket  would  not 
speak  in  English,  although  he  understood  it.  The  missionary  first  made  a 
speech  to  the  Indians,  in  which  he  explained  the  object  for  which  he  had  called 
them  together ;  namely,  to  inform  them  that  he  was  sent  by  the  missionary 
society  of  Boston  to  instruct  them  ^  how  to  worship  the  urtat  SvM,^  and 
not  to  get  away  their  lands  and  money ;  that  there  was  but  one  religion,  and 
imless  they  embraced  it  they  could  not  be  happy ;  that  they  had  lived  in 
darkness  and  great  errors  all  their  lives ;  he  wished  that,  if*^  they  had  any 
objections  to  h£s  religion,  they  would  state  them ;  that  he  had  visited  some 
snialler  tribes,  who  waited  their  decision  before  they  would  consent  to 
receive  him,  as  they  were  their  **  older  brothers.'* 

Afler  the  missionaiy  had  done  speaking,  the  Indians  conferred  together 
about  two  hours,  by  themselves,  when  they  gave  an  ansvrer  by  Bed^ackdj 
which  follows : — 

"  Friend  and  brother^  it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  we  should  meet 
together  this  day.  He  orders  all  things,  and  he  has  given  us  a  fine  day  for 
our  council.  He  has  taken  his  garment  from  before  me  sun,  and  caused  it 
to  shine  with  brightness  upon  us ;  our  eyes  are  opened,  that  we  see  clearly  ; 
our  ears  are  unstopped,  that  we  have  been  able  to  hear  distinctly  the  words 
that  you  have  spoken ;  for  all  these  favors  we  thank  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
him  only. 

^  Brother,  this  council  fire  was  kindled  by  you ;  it  was  at  your  request  that 
we  came  together  at  this  time ;  we  have  listened  with  attention  to  what  you 
have  said ;  you  requested  us  to  speak  our  minds  freely ;  this  gives  us  great 
joy,  for  we  now  consider  that  we  stand  tiprifflit  before  you,  and  can  speak 
what  we  think ;  all  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all  speak  to  you  as  one  man ; 
our  minds  are  agreed. 

**  Brother,  you  say  you  want  an  answer  to  your  talk  before  you  leave  this 

{)lace.  It  is  riffht  you  should  have  one,  as  you  are  a  great  distance  from 
lome,  And  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  you ;  but  we  will  first  look  back  a  little, 
and  tell  you  what  our  fathers  have  told  us,  and  what  we  have  heard  fh>m  the 
white  people. 

**  Brother,  listen  to  what  we  m^.  There  was  a  time  when  our  fbrefiithers 
owned  this  great  island.*  Theur  seats  extended  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  had  cre- 
ated the  bufialo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals  for  food.  He  made  the  bear 
and  the  beaver,  and  their  skins  served  us  for  clothing.    He  had  scattered 

of  tbe  west.    His  English  appellation  bad  its  oriirin  from  tbe  circumstaoce  of  hit  weanng. 
when  a  child,  a  red  Jacket.''    Alden*t  Account  of  Mission$,  162. — ^This  is  a  very  natural 
derivation  ',  but  from  what  circumstance  some  of  the  Indians  derived  their  names,  it  would  bt 
hard  to  divine :  thus.  Red-jacket  had  an  uncle  whose  name  meant  a  heap  of  dog9,  ib.  154. 
*  A  gtfueral  opinion  auMingaU  the  Indians  that  this  country  was  an  islaad. 
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them  over  the  cotmtry,  and  taught  us  how  to  take  them.  He  liad  caused 
the  earth  to  produce  com  for  bread.  All  this  he  had  done  tor  his  red  chil- 
dren because  he  loved  them.  If  we  had  any  disputes  about  hunting  grounds, 
they  were  generally  settled  without  the  shedding  of  much  blood :  but  an  evil 
day  came  upon  us ;  your  forefiithers  crossed  the  great  waters,  and  landed  on 
this  island.  Their  numbers  were  small ;  they  found  friends,  and  not  enemies ; 
they  told  us  they  had  fled  from  their  own  countrv  ibr  fear  of  wicked  men, 
and  come  here  to  emoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a  small  seat;  we  toc^ 
pity  on  them,  granted  their  request,  and  the^  sat  down  amongst  us ;  we  gave 
them  com  and  meat ;  they  cave  us  poison  *  m  return.  The  white  people  had 
now  found  our  country,  tidings  were  carried  back,  and  more  came  amongst 
us ;  yet  we  did  not  fear  them,  we  took  them  to  be  friends ;  they  called  us 
brothers ;  we  believed  them,  and  save  diem  a  larger  seat  At  length  their 
numbers  had  greatly  increased;  they  veanted  more  land;  they  wanted  our 
country.  Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took 
place ;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  Indians,  and  many  of  our  people 
were  destroyed.  They  also  brought  strong  liquors  among  us :  it  was  strong 
and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands. 

^Brother,  our  seats  were  once  large,  and  youre  were  very  small ;  you  have 
now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left  to  spread 
our  blankets ;  you  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not  satisfied ;  you  tpant  to 
force  your  religion  upon  us, 

*^  Brother^  continue  to  listen.  You  say  that  you  are  sent  to  insdruct  us  how 
to  worship  the  Oreai  SpirU  agreeably  to  his  mind,  and  if  we  do  not  take  hold 
of  the  religion  which  you  white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  here- 
afler ;  you  a&y  that  you  are  right,  and  we  are  lost ;  how  do  we  know  this  to 
be  trae  ?  We  understand  that  your  religion  is  written  in  a  book ;  if  it  was 
intended  for  us  as  well  as  you,  why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  it  to  us, 
and  not  onlv  to  us,  but  why  did  he  not  give  to  our  forefathers  the  knowledge 
of  that  book,  with  the  means  of  understanding  it  rightly  ?  We  only  know 
what  you  tell  us  about  it ;  how  shall  we  know  when  to  believe,  being  so 
oflen  deceived  by  the  white  people  ? 

"  Brother,  you  sav  there  is  but  one  wav  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great 
Spurit ;  if  there  is  but  one  religion,  why  clo  you  white  people  differ  so  much 
about  it  ?  why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  ? 

^Brother,  we  do  not  understand  these  things;  we  are  told  that  your 
religion  was  given  to  your  forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  fh)m 
fiither  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion  which  was  given  to  our  forefathers, 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  us  their  children.  We  worship  that  viray.  B 
teachUh  us  to  be  lhanitfid  for  aU  the  favors  toe  receive ;  to  love  each  other^  and  to 
be  united ;  we  never  quarrd  about  religion, 

**  Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  all ;  but  he  has  made  a  gi'^^t  difier- 
ence  between  his  white  and  red  children ;  he  has  given  us  a  dinerent  com- 
plexion, and  different  customs ;  to  you  he  has  given  the  arts ;  to  these  he 
has  not  opened  our  eyes ;  we  know  these  things  to  be  true.  Since  he  has 
made  so  great  a  difference  between  us  in  other  things,  why  may  we-  not  con- 
clude that  he  has  given  us  a  different  religion  according  to  our  understand- 
ing; the  Great  Spirit  does  right ;  he  knows  what  is  best  for  his  children ; 
we  are  satisfied. 

**  Brother,  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion,  or  take  it  fi^m  you ;  we 
only  want  to  enjoy  our  own. 

**  Brother,  you  sav  you  have  not  come  to  get  our  land  or  our  money,  but  to 
enlighten  our  minda  I  will  now  tell  you  that  I  have  been  at  your  meetings, 
and  saw  you  coUectinff  money  from  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  this 
money  was  intended  for,  but  suppose  it  was  for  your  minister,  and  if 
we  should  conform  to  your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  you  may  yrant  some 
from  us.  * 

**  Brother,  we  are  told  that  you  have  been  preaching  to  white  people  in  this 
place ;  these  people  are  our  neiehbors,  we  are  acquainted  with  them ;  we 
ivill  wait  a  little  while  and  see  what  effect  your  preaching  has  upon  them. 

*  Spirituous  liquor  is  alluded  to,  it  is  supposed. 
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If  W6  find  it  does  them  good,  makes  them  honest,  and  less  disposed  to  cheat 
Indians,  we  will  then  cc^isider  again  what  you  have  said. 

*^  Bnkhar^  you  have  now  heard  our  answer  to  your  talk,  and  this  is  all  we 
have  to  say  at  present  As  we  are  ^ing  to  part,  we  will  come  and  take  you 
by  the  hand,  and  hope  the  Great  Spuit  will  protect  you  on  your  journey,  and 
return  you  safe  to  your  friends." 

The  chiefs  and  others  then  drew  near  the  misnonary  to  take  him  by  the 
hand ;  but  he  would  not  receive  them,  and  hastily  rising  from  his  seat,  said, 
**  that  there  was  no  fellowship  between  the  religion  of  God  and  the  works 
of  the  DtvU^  and,  therefore,  could  not  join  hands  with  tliem.*'  Upon  this 
being  interpreted  to  them,  **they  smiled,  and  retired  in  a  peaceable  manner." 

The  Indians  cannot  well  conceive  how  they  have  any  participation  in  the 
guilt  of  the  crucifixion ;  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  themselves  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  whites ;  and  there  bemg  no  dispute  but  that  they  com- 
mitted that  act  Red-jackd  once  said  to  a  clergyman  who  was  importuning 
him  on  this  subject, 

**  Brothery  \f  you  wfdU  wun  wutrdend  the  Son  of  the  Great  Spirit,  we  IndianM 
had  nothing  to  do  with  ii^  and  it  is  none  of  our  afaxt,  ff  he  had  come  among  tia, 
we  would  not  havekUled  him;  we  would  have  treated  him  welL  You  mud  make 
amends  for  that  crime  yoursekesT  * 

Rbdrjadut  took  part  with  the  Americana  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  was  not 
distinguished  for  that  prodigality  of  life  which  marked  the  character  of 
Tecumsehy  and  many  others,  but,  on  all  occasions,  was  cool  and  collected. 
He  had  become  attached  to  Colonel  SndKnf^  during  the  war,  and  when  he 
heard  that  that  officer  was  ordered  to  a  distant  station,  he  went  to  take  his 
farewell  of  him.    At  that  interview  he  said, 

^  Brother  J I  hear  you  are  gtnng  to  a  place  eaUed  Governor's  Island.  /  hope 
you  will  be  a  governor  yowrs^f,  i  underhand  that  you  white  peoj^  think  daldrtn 
a  blessing.  I  hope  you  may  have  a  thottsand,  Andy  above  ally  I  hope^  wherever 
you  gOy  vou  may  never  find  whishj  more  than  two  skUUngs  a  quarL^\ 

Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  River,  just  above  the  mmous  Niagara  Falls,  is 
owned  by  the  Senecaa  When  it  was  rumored  that  the  Britiw  had  taken 
possession  of  it,  in  their  last  war  with  the  Americans,  Bed-jadut  assem- 
bled  his  people,  to  consult  with  Mr.  Oranger,  their  agent  After  having 
stated  to  him  the  information,  the  old  chief  made  the  following  profound 
speech: — 

^ Brother^  you  have  told  us  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  thathas 
taken  place  between  you  and  the  British,  But  u}e  find  the  war  has  come  to  our 
doors.  Our  properly  is  taken  possession  qf  bv  the  British  amd  their  butian 
friends.  St  %s  necessary  nowfi>r  us  to  take  up  Ae  business,  dtfend  our  properiyy 
and  drive  the  enen^firom  it  If  we  sU  sliU  upon  our  seats,  and  take  no  means 
Iff  redress,  the  British  (according  to  the  customs  of  you  white  people)  will  hold 
%t  by  con^ust.  And  should  you  conqtur  tiie  Canadas,  you  wiU  daun  it  upon 
the  same  principles,  as  \though]  conquered  from  the  Bntith*  We,  therefore,  re- 
quest  permission  to  go  wUh  our  toaniors,  and  drive  off  those  bad  people,  and  take 
possession  of  our  lands.^  Whereupon,  such  of  the  Senecas  as  had  an  in- 
clination, were  permitted  to  join  the  American  army. 

In  one  action  Bed-jacket  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  is  most  honorably 
mentioned  by  the  commanding  general.  The  action  took  place  near  Fort 
George,  on  the  17  August,  1813,  between  about  900  volunteers  and  Indians, 
supported  by  200  regulars.  These  surprised  the  British  and  Indian  camp  at 
day-liffht,  killed  75  and  took  16  prisoners.  The  success  of  the  expedition 
was  almost  entirely  owing  to  a  stratagem  of  the  Indians,  who,  when  they 
had  formed  their  plan  of  attack,  decoyed  their  brethren,  on  the  British  side, 
mto  an  ambush,  by  giving  a  war-whoop  which  they  mistook  for  tliat  of 
their  friends.  General  Bwfd,  who  commanded  here,  says,  **The  principal 
chiefi  who  led  the  warriors  this  day,  were  FAama's  Brother,  Rjcd-jacket. 

•  It  •piiig  oecuired  in  a  coarenalioD  between  Redjaekei  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bracken^ 
ridgt :  ThmmuJemmv,  Jaek'Serrv  sad  myself  were  present.  I  heard  the  remark,  and  wil 
f^^  for  it"     W.  J.  Bnelling- 

t  N.  E.  Galaiy,  13  July,  iSo. 
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Little  Billy,  Pollard,  Black  Snake,  Johnson,  Silverheels,  Captain 
Half-town,  Major  Henry  O.  Ball,  (Corn-planter's  8on,\  and  Captain  Cold, 
chief  of  OnondaffO,  who  was  wounded.  In  a  council  wnich  was  held  with 
them  yesterday,  mey  covenanted  not  to  scalp  or  murder ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say,  that  they  treated  the  prisoners  with  humanity,  and  committed  no  wanton 
cruelties  upon  the  dead."  "Their  bravery  and  humanity  were  equally  con- 
spicuous. Already  the  quiemess  in  which  our  pickets  are  suffered  to  remain, 
evinces  the  benefit  arising  firom  their  assistance."* 

Governor  De  Witt  ClirSon^  in  his  most  valuable  discourse  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York,  thus  notices  Red-jackd : — "  Within  a  few  years, 
an  extraordinary  orator  has  risen  amon^  the  Senecas;  his  real  name  is 
SagnoahcL  Without  the  advantages  of  illustrious  descent,  and  with  no 
extraordinary  talents  for  war,  he  has  attained  the  first  distinctions  in  the 
nation  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence."  Rtd-jadui  having,  by  some  means, 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  in  order,  as  it  is  reported,  to  retrieve 
it,  prevailed  upon  his  brother  to  announce  himself  a  prophet,  commissioned 
by  the  Great  Spirit  to  redeem  them  fi*om  their  miserable  condition.  — 
It  required  nothing  but  an  adroit  and  skilfiil  reasoner  to  persuade  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  given  to  the  grossest  superstition,  of  his  infallibility  in  the 
pretended  art  or  mystery.  If  good  ever  came  out  of  evil,  it  did  at  this  time. 
The  Onondagas  were,  at  that  period,  the  most  drunken  and  profligate  of  all 
the  Iroquois.  They  were  now  so  far  prevailed  upon  as  almost  entirely  to 
abstain  fh)m  ardent  spirits,  became  sober  and  industrious,  and  observed  and 
respected  the  laws  of  morality.  This  good  effect  was  not  confined  to  the 
Onondagas,  but  shed  its  beniffu  influence  through  the  nations  adjacent  But 
as  this  reform  was  begun  in  hypocrisy,  it  necessarily  ended  with  its  hypo- 
cridcal  author.  The  greatest  check,  perhaps,  which  can  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  imposture,  is  its  own  exposition.  In  this  case,  like  witchcraft  among 
us  in  former  times,  it  was  stayed  by  its  own  operations.  Many  were  de- 
nounced as  witches,  and  some  would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  their  white  neighbors.  Rtd-jachd  was  denounced  in  a  great 
council  of  Indians,  held  at  Bufialo  Creek,  as  the  chief  author  of  their 
troubles.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial,  and  his  eloquence  saved  his 
life,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  His  defence  was  near  three  hours 
long.  And,  in  the  language  of  Governor  CHnUmj  ^  the  iron  brow  of  super- 
stition relented  under  &e  magic  of  his  eloquence :  he  declared  the  prophet 
[his  brother]  an  impostor  and  a  cheat ;  he  prevailed ;  the  Indians  divided, 
and  a  small  majority  appeared  in  his  favor.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  history 
cannot  furnish  a  more  conspicuous  instance  of  the  triumph  and  power  of 
oratory,  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  to  superstition,  and  looking  up  to  the 
accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almighty.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
speech  of  Logan  will  be  triumphantly  quoted  against  me,  and  that  it  will 
be  said,  that  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  Indian  eloquence  ma^  be  found 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  euloffuim  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  when  he  says,  <I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  ofDemodheties 
and  Cicero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  single  passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  Logan,*  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Logan  was  a  Mingo  chief,"  that  is,  an  Iroquois. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  if  not  already  arrived,  when  the  name  of  Red- 
jacket  will  be  heard,  in  the  most  august  assemblies,  to  |^ve  weight  to  the 
mightiest  eflbrts  of  eloquence.  In  the  debate  on  the  Indian  bill,  in  1830,  in 
congress,  Mr.  Crockett,}  of  Tennessee,  said,  **  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
remark  made  bv  the  &mous  Rtdrjackd,  in  the  rotunda  of  this  building, 
when  he  was  shown  the  panel  which  represented  in  sculpture  the  first 
landing  of  the  Pilffrims,  widi  an  Indian  chief  presenting  to  them  an  ear  of 
com,  m  token  of  friendly  welcome.    The  aged   Indian  said,  ^That  wu 

*  NUes*  RegUter,  W.  418,  and  v.  l.Srcaman's  Official  Letters,  WO.^ShaUus's  Tablet,  iL 
120. 

t  The  pitiful  crusade  in  which  tbb  brave  man  lost  his  life,  will  as  long  be  remembered  for 
ts  unjustifiable  origin,  as  the  many  valuable  but  misguided  men  who  have  been  sacrificed  in 
it.  Having  joinea  the  army  of  Texa^,  Colonel  Crockett  was  there  murdered  with  the  rest 
af  a  garrison  which  fell  into  the  hands  6f  the  Mexicans  ;  this  present  year,  1836. 
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good,^  He  nid  be  knew  they  came  from  the  Greet  Spirit,  and  be  wae  wiU- 
iDg  to  share  the  boU  with  bia  brotbera.  But  when  be  tunied  round  to  view 
another  panel,  representing  PtmiU  treaty,  he  said,  *«/2fc/  aW»  gone  now. 
There  waa  a  great  cieal  of  truth  in  this  short  saying.** 

Nothing  seems  mora  to  have  troubled  the  peace  of  Rtdrjadut  than  the 
intrusion  of  missionaries  aoaonff  his  people.  With  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  manner  in  which  particiuar  creeds  have  been  forced  upon  the  In- 
dians in  general,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  we  will  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
BuektnuuCs  Sketches,*  where,  in  our  opinion,  every  sectarian  will  glean  some 
useful  hints  upon  that  bead. 

Rtd-jackti  and  his  council,  in  1821,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  gov 
emor  of  New  YcNrk,  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  some  teachers  amon^  bis 
people,  and  of  their  undue  influence  generally.  Considering  it  to  contain  a 
most  important  and  valuable  piece  of  information,  we  will  give  it  entire : — 

^  Brotner  Pan$k,  I  address  myself  to  you,  and  through  vou  to  the  govern- 
or. The  chiefs  of  Onondaga  have  accompanied  you  to  Albany,  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  governor ;  I  also  was  to  have  been  with  you,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  bad  health  has  put  it  out  of  my  power.  For  this  you  must  not 
think  hard  of  me.  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it  It  is  the  will  of  the  Great 
Spirit  that  it  should  be  so.  The  object  of  the  Onondagas  is  to  purchase  our 
lands  at  Tonnewanta.  Hiis  and  all  other  business  that  they  may  have  to  do 
at  Albany,  must  be  transacted  in  the  presence  of  the  ffovemor.  He  will 
see  that  the  bargain  is  fairiy  made,  so  that  all  parties  may  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  shall  be  done ;  and  when  our  sanction  shall  be  wanted 
to  the  transaction,  it  vrill  be  freely  given.  I  much  regret  that,  at  this  time, 
the  state  of  my  health  should  have  prevented  me  from  accompanying  you  to 
Albany,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  nation  that  I  should  state  to  the  governor 
some  circumstances  which  show  that  the  chain  of  friendship  between  us 
and  the  white  people  is  wearing  out,  and  wants  brightening.  1  proceed 
now,  however,  to  lav  them  before  you  by  letter,  that  you  may  mention  them 
to  the  governor,  and  solicit  redress.  He  is  appointed  to  do  justice  to  all, 
and  the  Indians  fully  confide  that  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  wronged 
with  impunity.  The  first  subject  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  governor,  is  the  depredations  that  are  daily  committed  by  the  white 
people  upon  the  most  valuable  timber  on  our  reservations.  This  has  been  a 
subject  of  complaint  with  us  for  many  years ;  but  now,  and  particiilariy  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  it  has  become  an  alarming  evil,  ana  calls  for  the 
immediate  interposition  of  the  governor  in  our  behalf  Our  next  subject 
of  coraplaiut  is,  the  frequent  tbefls  of  our  horses  and  cattle  by  the  white 
people,  and  their  habit  of  taking  and  using  them  whenever  they  please,  and 
without  our  leave.  These  are  evils  which  seem  to  increase  upon  us 
with  the  increase  of  our  white  neighbors,  and  they  call  loudly  for  redresa^ 
Auolber  evil  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  whites  upon  us,  and  our 
unavoidable  communication  with  them,  is  the  frequency  with  which  our 
chiefe,  and  warriors,  and  Indians,  are  thrown  into  jail,  and  that,  too,  for 
the  most  trifling  causes.  This  is  very  galling  to  our  feelings,  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  the  extent  to  which,  to  gratify  their  luid  passions,  oiu* 
white  neighbors  now  carry  this  practice.  In  our  hunting  and  fishing,  too, 
we  are  greatly  interrupted  by  the  whites.  Our  veniapn  is  stolen  Grom  the 
trees  where  we  have  hun^  it  to  be  reclaimed  af^er  the  chase.  Our  hunting 
camps  have  been  fired  mto,  and  we  have  been  warned  that  we  shall  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  deer  in  those  forests  which  were  so  lately 
all  our  own.  The  fish,  which,  in  the  Buflalo  and  Tonnewanta  Creeks,  used 
to  supply  us  vrith  food,  are  now,  bv  the  dams  and  other  obstructions  of  the 
white  people,  prevented  from  multiplying,  and  we  are  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  that  accustomed  sustenance.  Our  great  fiither,  the  president,  bus 
recommended  to  our  young  men  to  be  industrious,  to  plouffh,  and  to  sow. 
This  we  have  done,  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  advice,  and  for  the  means 
be  has  afibrded  us  of  carrying  it  into  efiect  We  are  happier  in  conse- 
quence of  it    But  another  thing  recommended  toutyhas  created  greed  confusion 

*  Vol.  i.  chap.  is. 
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amonr  ut,  and  it  making  us  a  quarrelaomt  and  dkri^kd  people ;  and  that  is^  the 
intraaucHon  of  preadurs  into  our  nation.  These  black  coats  contrive  to  get 
the  consent  of  tome  of  the  ludiana  to  preach  amonff  us,  and  wherever  tlii.-* 
is  the  case,  confusion  and  disorder  »re  sure  to  foDow,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites  upon  our  lands  are  the  invariable  consequence.    The 
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iifrom  (^  benehf  your  cowria  of  jtuUee  have  aancUoned  U  wUh  (he  forwialiliea  of 
Uwfj  cmd  you  womd  now  punuh  our  w\fortunaU  brother  for  adherence  to  them' 
perkitwns  ofhisfathen  !  Goto  SaUm  !  Look  ai  the  records  qfyour  fi^ovemmentj 
cmd  you  wiU  find  hundredi  executed  for  the  very  crime  which  mu  calUd  forth  the 
Bentanee  of  condemnation  upon  this  woman,  and  drawn  down  the  arm  of  vengeance 
toon  her.  What  hone  oworotkers  dome  mare  than  the  rulers  qf  your  people  have 
Jane  %  and  what  crime  has  this  man  commUted  6jf  executtngj  in  a  summary  way, 
the  kups  of  his  country,  cmd  the  injunetUms  of  hts  God  f  ^  Before  Rtdjadui 
was  admitted  to  ffive  eYidence  in  the  case,  he  was  asked  if  he  believed  in 
fiiture  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  existence  of  God.  With  a  piercuig 
look  into  the  face  or  his  interrogator,  and  with  no  little  indignation  of  expres- 
sion, he  replied :  **  Yes !  muth  mare  than  the  tohite  men,  tf  we  are  to  judge  hy 
their  actions."  Upon  the  appearance  of  Red-jacket  lipon  this  occasion,  one 
observes:  ** There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  nature,  a  more  expressive  eye  than  that 
of  Red-jacket ;  when  fired  by  indignation  or  revenge,  it  is  terrible ;  and  when 
be  chooses  to  display  his  unrivalled  talent  for  irony,  his  keen  sarcastic  glance 
is  irresistible."  • 

When  Lafayette,  in  1825,  was  at  Buffalo,  among  the  persons  of  distinction 
who  called  upon  him,  was  Red-jacket.  Of  the  old  chief,  M.  Levasseur  ob- 
serves :  f  This  extraordinary  man,  although  much  worn  down  by  time  and 
intemperance,  preserves  yet,  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  exercise  of  all  his 
faculties.  He  had  ever  remembered  LcfayeUe  since  1784,  at  which  time  he, 
with  others,  met  a  great  council  of  all  the  Indian  nations  at  Fort  Schuyler, 
when  the  interest  of  all  those  nations,  firiends  and  enemies,  was  regulated 
with  the  United  States.  He  asked  the  general  if  he  recollected  that  meeting. 
He  replied  that  he  had  not  forgotten  that  great  event,  and  asked  Red-jacket  if 
he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  young  chief,  who,  in  that  council,  opposed 
with  such  eloquence  the  ^  burying  of  the  tomahawk."  Red-Jacket  replied, 
"He  is  before  you."  His  speech  was  a  master-piece,  and  every  warrior  who 
heard  him  was  carried  away  with  his  eloquence.  He  urffed  a  continuation  of  the 
war  against  the  Americans,  having  joined  against  them  in  the  revolution. 
The  general  observed  to  him  that  time  had  much  changed  them  ranee  that 
meeting.  << Ah! "  said  Red-jadut,  **time  has  not  been  so  severe  upon  you  as 
it  has  upon  me.    It  has  left  to  you  a  fresh  countenance,  and  hair  to  cover 

vour  head ;  while  to  me behold ! "  and  taking  a  handkerchief  from 

his  head,  with  an  air  of  much  feeling,  showed  his  head,  which  was  almost 
entirely  bald.^ 

At  this  interview,  was  flilly  confirmed  what  we  have  before  stated.  Le- 
vasseur continues :  Red-jacket  obstinately  refbses  to  speak  any  language  but 
that  of  his  own  country,  and  affects  a  great  dislike  to  all  others ;  although 
it  is  easy  to  discern  that  he  perfectly  understands  the  English ;  and  refused, 
nevertheless,  to  reply  to  the  general  before  his  interpreter  had  translated  his 

Zuestions  into  the  Seneca  language.    The  general  spoke  a  few  words  in 
[idian,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  at  which  Red-Jacket  was  highly 
pleased,  and  which  augmented  much  his  high  opinion  of  Lafayette. 

The  author  of  the  following  passage  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  presuming  it 
to  be  authentic,  we  quote  it.  **  More  than  30  years  §  have  rolled  away  since 
a  treaty  was  held  on  the  beauuful  acclivity  that  overlooks  the  Canandaigua  || 

•  Niles'8  Weekly  lUgisler,  vol.  xx.  369, 411. 

t  In  his  Lafayette  en  Ameriquey  tome  ii.  437-8. 

X  •*  Les  assistants  ne  parent  s^empicher  de  sourire  de  la  HmoliciU  de  PIndien,  qui  semblalt 
ignortr  Vart  de  r^rer  Us  infures  du  temps ;  mais  on  se  garaa  bien  de  dHrtdre  son  errcur ; 
't  peui-itre  fit-on  w«i,  car  U  e(U  pu  con/ondre  une  perruque  a»ee  une  cheveUtre  scalpfe,  H 
concevoir  Vid^e  de  regartdr  sa  tHe  aux  dipens  de  la  Ute  d*tme  de  ses  voisons,"  Ibid. 
— ThU  attempt  at  facctiousiiess  by  Moda.  Levasseur  is  entirely  a  failure,  and  in  very  bad 
taste.  Had  it  bad  reference  to  an  obscure  person,  it  would  have  been  diflTerent.  For  a  parcel 
of  while  ignoramuses  to  make  themselves  merry  at  the  simple  but  dignified  appearance  of  the 
old  chief,  only  shows  them  off  in  their  true  light ;  and  the  assertion  that  he  covered  his  own 
Liead  at  the  expense  of  that  of  his  neighbor,  too  nearly  classes  the  writer  with  his  companions. 

^  This  writer,  I  conclude,  wrote  m  1822.  I  copy  it  from  MisceUames  selected  frotm  the 
Public  Jnumals.  by  Mr.  Buckingham, 

II  Signifying,  m  the  Seneca  langiuaffe,  a  toum  set  off.  The  take  received  its  name  firom 
ihe  town  upon  its  shore.— i9pa/fo/3's  Gaz. 
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lioii,  broufiht  fresh  to  our  minds  the  fliendly  conferences  that  used  to  be  held 
between  the  former  sovemors  of  Pennsylvania  and  our  tribes,  and  showed 
the  love  which  your  f<»eftthers  had  of  peace,  and  the  friendly  disposition  of 
our  people.  It  is  still  our  wish,  as  well  as  youn,  to  preserve  peace  betweeu 
our  tribes  and  you,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  spirit  existed  among  the 
Indians  to  the  westward,  and  through  every  part  of  the  United  States.  You 
particularly  expressed  that  you  were  well  pleased  to  find  that  we  differed  in 
disposition  from  the  Indians  westward.  Your  disposition  is  that  for  which 
the  ancient  Onas  Gknremors  were  remarkable.  As  you  love  peace,  so  do  we 
also ;  and  we  wish  it  could  be  extended  to  the  most  distant  part  of  this  max 
country.  We  amed  in  council,  this  morning  that  the  sentiments  I  have 
expressed  should  be  communicated  to  you,  beiore  the  dele^tes  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  to  tefl  you  that  your  cordial  welcome  to  this  city,  and  the  good 
sentiments  contained  in  your  address,  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  our 
hearts,  have  given  us  great  joy,  andjtvm  the  heart  litUyou  so.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

When  Ktd^adui  had  finished,  another  chief^  called  t^gwdondat^^teas^  (and 
sometimes  Goodrpeter^'*)  addressed  the  assembly.  His  speech  is  much  in  the 
style  of  Red-jacket%  aiid  was  chiefly  a  repetition,  in  other  words,  of  it.  It 
was  short,  and  contained  this  passaj^e :  "  What  is  there  more  desirable  than 
that  we,  who  live  within  hearing  of  each  other,  should  unite  for  the  common 
good  ?  This  is  my  wish.  It  is  the  wish  of  my  nation,  although  I  am  sorry  I 
can't  say  so  of  every  individual  in  it ;  for  there  are  differences  of  opinions 
among  us,  as  well  as  among  our  white  brethren." 

Since  we  have  liere  introduced  DominU  Petety  we  will  so  fiu*  digress  as 
to  relate  what  follows  concerning  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  took  part 
agaiust  the  Americans  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  when  hostilities  com- 
menced, he  retired  and  joined  the  remote  tribes  towards  Canada.  Colonel 
Mn  Harper  (one  of  the  fimiily  from  whom  Harpersfield,  New  York,  takes 
its  name)  was  stationed  at  the  fort  at  Schorrie,  m  the  state  of  New  York. 
Early  in  the  sprint  of  1777,  in  the  season  of  making  maple  sugar,  when  all 
were  upon  the  look-out  to  avoid  surprise  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  Harper  lefl 
the  garrison  and  proceeded  through  the  woods  to  Harpersfield ;  thence  by 
an  Indian  path  to  Cherry-valley.  In  his  way,  as  he  wua  turning  the  point  of 
a  hill,  be  saw  a  company  of  Indians,  who,  at  the  same  time,  saw  him.  He 
dared  not  attempt  flight,  as  he  could  expect  no  other  than  to  be  shot  down  in 
such  attempt.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  advance  and  meet  them  without 
discovering  fear.  Concealing  his  regimentals  as  well  as  he  could  with  bis 
great  coat,  he  hastened  onwvd  to  meet  them.  Before  they  met  him,  he  dis- 
iu>vered  that  Peter  was  their  chie^  with  whom  he  had  formerly  traded  much 
at  Oquaco,  but  who  did  not  know  him.  Harper  was  the  first  to  speak,  as  they 
met,  and  his  words  were,  **  How  do  you  do^  brotker$  7  "  The  chief  an8were<L 
*^  WtU, — How  do  you  do,  brMerf  Whieh  vxni  art  you  hound'f  "  The  colonel 
replied,  *^On  a  secret  expedition,  And  tohich  way  are  you  bound,  brothers  ? " 
They  answered  without  hesitation  or  distrust,  thinking,  no  doubt,  they  had 
fallen  in  with  one  of  the  king's  men,  **  Down  the  Susquehannahj  to  cut  qff' the 
Johnetone  settUmentJ*  This  place,  nnce  called  Sidney  Plains,  consisted  of  a 
lew  Scoteh  families,  and  tneir  minister's  name  was  Johnstone;  hence  the 
name  of  the  settlement  The  colonel  next  asked  them  where  they  lodged 
that  night,  and  they  told  him,  *^  At  the  mouth  of  Scheneva's  Creek."  After 
shaking  hands,  they  separated.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  si^ht.  Harper 
made  a  circuit  through  the  woods  with  all  speed,  and  soon  arrived  at  the 
head  of  Charlotte  River,  where  were  several  men  making  sugar.  This  place 
was  about  ten  miles  from  Decatur  Hill,  where  he  met  the  Indians.  He 
ordered  them  to  take  each  a  rope  and  provisions  in  then:  packs,  and  assem- 
ble at  Evan's  Place,  where  he  would  soon  meet  them :  thence  he  returned 
to  Harpersfield,  and  collected  the  men  there,  which,  indudiog  the  others  and 
himself,  made  15,  iust  equal  to  Peter^s  force.  When  they  arrived  at  Evan's 
Place,  upon  the  Charlotte,  Harper  made  known  his  project  They  set-  ofl5 
(ind  before  day  the  next  morning,  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  I^« 

«  And  often  Dottune-pHer,    2  Coll.  N.  Y.  Hiit.  Soc  74. 
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chiefs  as  rooumera,  succeeded  by  all  the  viranriora;  the  reTereod  clergy 
of  all  deDOuiinatioiis ;  aeeretaiy  of  war,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  war  de- 
partment ;  offioera  of  the  federal  army,  and  of  the  militia ;  and  a  number  of 
citizens."  • 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  Fotrmen-brothar  was  delivered 
in  a  council  at  Genesee  River,  in  1796,  and  after  being  interpreted,  was 
siffned  by  the  chieft  present,  and  sent  to  the  legislature  of  New  York.  It 
follows: — 

*^  Brviherij  as  you  are  once  more  assembled  in  council  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  honor  to  yourselves  and  justice  to  your  country,  we,  your  brothers, 
the  sachems,  chieft  and  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation,  request  you  u>  open 
TOUT  ears  and  give  attention  to  our  voice  and  wishes. — ^You  will  recollect  the 
late  contest  b^ween  you  and  your  fiuher,  the  great  king  of  England.  This 
contest  threw  the  inhabitants  of  this  whole  isl^d  into  a  great  tumult  and 
commotion,  like  a  raging  whirlwind  which  tears  up  the  trees,  and  tosses  to 
and  fro  the  leaves,  so  that  no  one  knows  from  whence  they  come,  or  where 
they  will  &1L — ^This  whirlwind  was  so  directed  by  the  Glreat  Spirit  above,  as 
to  throw  into  our  arms  two  of  your  iofimt  children,  Jatper  Porrtdband  Horatio 
Jones,\  We  adopted  them  into  our  Amilies,  and  noade  them  otur  children. 
We  loved  them  and  nourished  them.  They  lived  vrith  us  manv  years,  w^ 
length  the  Great  Sjdrit  spoke  to  the  wkirUmnd^  and  it  wa$  ML  A  clear  and  un- 
interrupted sky  appeared.  The  path  <^  peace  was  opened,  and  the  chain  of 
fiiendsnip  was  once  more  made  bright  Then  these  our  adopted  children 
left  us,  to  seek  their  relations ;  we  wished  them  to  remain  among  us,  and 
promised,  if  they  would  return  and  live  in  our  country,  to  give  each  of  them 
a  seat  of  land  for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon. — ^They  have  re- 
turned, and  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  serviceable  to  us  as  interpret- 
ers. We  still  feel  our  hearts  beat  with  afiection  for  them,  and  now  wish  to 
fulfil  the  promise  we  made  them,  and  revrard  them  for  their  services.  We 
have,  therefore,  made  up  otur  minds  to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  souare  miles 
of  land,  l^in^  on  the  oudets  of  Lake  &ie,  about  three  miles  below  Black- 
rock,  beginmng  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  known  by  the  name  of  Scoyguqwrtf- 
descreek^  nmning  one  mile  from  the  River  Niagara  up  said  crecK,  thence 
northerly  as  the  river  nms  two  miles,  thence  westerly  one  mile  to  the  river, 
thence  up  the  river  as  the  river  nms,  two  miles,  to  the  place  of  begitmiog,  so 
as  to  contain  two  square  miles. — ^We  have  now  maae  known  to  you  our 
minds.  We  expect  and  eamesdy  request  that  you  will  pennit  our  friends 
to  receive  this  our  gift,  and  will  make  the  same  ffood  to  them,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  your  nation. — Why  shoiud  you  hesitate  to  make  our 
minds  easy  with  regard  to  tlus  our  request  ?  To  you  it  is  but  a  little  thing ; 
and  have  you  not  complied  with  the  request  and  confirmed  the  gifts  of  our 
brothers  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas  and  Cayugas  to  their  interpreters? 
And  sliall  we  ask  and  not  be  heara?  We  send  you  this  our  speech,  to 
which  we  expect  your  answer  before  the  breaking  up  our  great  council 
fire." 

A  gentleman  |  who  visited  Buflblo  in  1810,  observes  that  Farmeis-brother 
was  never  known  to  drink  ardent  spirits,  and  although  then  94  vears  old, 
walked  perfectly  upright,  and  was  remarkably  straight  and  well  formed ; 
very  grave,  and  answered  his  inquiries  with  great  precision,  but  through  his 
interpreter,  Mr.  Parriihf  before  named.  His  account  of  the  mounds  in  that 
region  will  not  give  satisfaction.  He  told  Dr.  Afiur  that  they  were  thrown 
up  against  the  incursions  of  tlie  French,  and  that  Sie  implements  found  in 
them  were  taken  from  them ;  a  great  army  of  French  having  been  overthrown 
and  mostly  cut  off,  the  Indians  became  possessed  of  their  acoutrements, 
which,  being  of  no  use  to  them,  were  buried  with  their  owners. 

He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  although  *^  eighty  snows  in  years  "  when  the 
war  of  1812  began,  yet  he  engaged  m  it,  and  fought  with  the  Americans. 

*  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

t  Taken  prutoners  ai  the  dettniction  of  WyomiJig  by  the  loiiet  and  lodiaos  uader  Butler 
•ad  Brant. 
X  Dr.  William  K'mg  the  celebrated  eleeuiciaii,  who  rivet  tbe  author  this  iofonaatioa 
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He  did  not  live  tiU  its  close,  but  died  at  the  Seneca  villas,  just  after  the 
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<*  Brotber,  we  do  not  think  it  best  to  multiply  words:  we  will,  tberefbro, 
tell  you  what  our  complaint  i8.-»Brother,  linen  to  what  we  say :  Some  yeanr 
since,  we  held  a  treaty  at  Bigtree,  near  ^e  Oeneeee  River.  Thia  treaty  waa 
called  by  our  great  ftther,  tbe  president  of  the  United  States.  He  sent  an 
agent,  CoL  M^adnoortk,  to  attend  this  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  us  in 
the  business,  and  seeing  that  we  had  justice  done  us.  At  this  treaty,  we  sold 
to  Robert  Morrii  tbe  greatest  pwrt  of  our  country;  the  sum  he  gave  us  was 
100,000  dollars.  Tbe  commissioiierB  who  were  appointed  on  your  pert, 
advised  us  to  place  this  monev  in  the  hands  of  our  groat  ft^er,  the  preddent 
of  tbe  United  States.  He  told  us  our  &ther  loved  his  red  children,  and 
would  take  care  of  our  money,  and  plant  it  in  a  field  where  it  would  bear 
seed  forever,  as  long  as  trees  grow,  or  waters  run.  Our  mcmey  has  hereto- 
fore been  of  great  service  to  us ;  it  has  helped  us  to  support  our  old  people 
and  our  women  and  ohiklren ;  but  we  are  told  the  field  where  our  money  was 
planted  is  become  barren. — ^Brother,  we  do  not  understand  your  way  of  doing 
business.  This  thing  is  very  heavy  on  our  minds.  We  mean  to  hold  our 
white  brethren  of  tbe  United  States  by  the  hand ;  but  this  weight  lies  heavy ; 
we  hope  you  will  remove  it. — We  have  heard  of  the  bad  conduct  of  our 
brothers  towards  the  setting  sun.  We  are  sorry  for  what  they  have  done ; 
but  you  must  not  blame  us ;  we  have  had  no  hand  in  this  bad  business. 
They  have  had  bad  people  among  them.  It  is  your  enemies  have  done  this. 
— We  have  persuaded  our  agent  to  take  this  taUt  to  your  great  oounciL  He 
knows  our  situations,  and  will  speak  our  minds. 

[Subscribed  with  the  marks  of] 
Farmer's  Brother,  [Homofawui,]      Wheelbarrow, 
Little  Billt,  [GiMakOy]  Jack-berrt, 

YouNo  Kiife,  [Koyimgqumaah,]  Twentt  CAifoss,  [Oticftataitoiine,] 

Pollard,  [KcHnmaoowtrndy]  Big-kettle,  [iSSBiietMi^ 

Chief-warrior,  [LumidktAetMi,]         Halp-town,  [.^eAioiit,] 

TWO-OUNS,  KETAllDBAirDB, 

John  Skt,  Oaptain-cold, 

Parrot-nose,  [iSoooootMi,]  Esq^  Blinknet, 

John  Pierce,  [Tedunkf,]  Capt.  Johnson,  [Talmnaha.] 

Strono,  [KaktMOy] 

"  N.  B.  The  foregoing  speech  was  delivered  m  council  by  Fatrmfn-Broiher, 
at  Buflyo  Creek,  19  Dc^  1811,  and  subscribed  to  in  my  presence  by  the 
chiefs  whose  names  are  annexed. 

EraSTUS   GrRANSER." 

Eight  thousand  dollars  *  was  appropriated  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the 
above. 

LtUle-hUlyy  or  Oithkaka,  is  the  same  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  prece 
dinff  chapter,  and  called  b;^  ffasMnglonf  Ju^uikaka. 

foung'kingj  the  third  signer  of  the  above  talk,  was  engaged  in  fighting 
for  tbe  Americans  m  the  last  war  with  Elngland,  and  by  an  act  of  congress 
was  to  be  paid  yearly,  in  quarterly  payments,  200  dollars,  during  lifo.  The 
act  states  that  it  was  <<a  compensation  for  the  brave  and  meritorious  services 
which  he  rendered "  in  that  war,  ^  and  as  a  provision  for  the  wound  and 
disability  which  he  received  in  the  performance  of  those  services."  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  181G. 

Of  PoUcard,  or  Captain  PoUard,  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  say 
more. 

Jack-berry  was  sometimes  interpreter  for  Red-jackeL 

Ha^f-town  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  affiurs  of  the  Senecas,  but  as  he 
is  generally  mentioned,  in  our  documents,  in  connection  vnth  Cbm-ptofU,  or 
Cbm-ptofUer,  and  B%g4rety  we  had  designed  to  speak  of  the  tlvee  collectively. 

We  find  among  the  aets  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  1791,  one  **  for 

*  **  In  lieu  of  tbe  dividend  on  the  bank  sbares,  beld  by  the  president  of  tiM  U.  States,  ia 
Irnst  for  the  Seneca  nation,  in  the  bank  of  the  U.  States." 
t  Or  Kiandogewa,  KawmUtoghkef  &c. 
t  Benson's  Memoir,  before  tbe  N.  Y.  llitt.  Soc.  page  SO.    Alto  Ancr.  BfagiiiBe. 
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{^rutting  800  doUara  to  Com-pianier^  Hay-toum  and  B^^tne^  Seneca  chieft, 
in  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation.**  At  this  time  much  was  apprehended  from 
an  Indian  war.  Settlers  were  intruding  themselves  upon  tneir  country,  and 
all  experience  has  shown  that  whenever  the  whites  have  gone  amonff  them, 
troubles  were  sure  to  follow.  Every  movement  of  the  Indians  was  looked 
upon  with  iealousy  by  them  at  this  period.  Ha^Aown  was  the  <*  white 
man's  friend,"  and  conaraunicated  to  the  garrisons  in  his  country  every  sus- 
picious movement  of  tribes  of  whom  doubts  were  entertained.  It  is  evident 
tliat  hostile  bands,  for  a  lonff  time,  hovered  about  the  post  at  Venanffo,  and, 
but  for  tlie  vigilance  of  Hatf-town^  and  other  friendly  chiefs,  it  would  have 
been  cut  oK  In  April  this  vear,  (1791,)  Corn-plant  and  Half-town  had  up- 
.  wards  of  100  warriors  in  and  about  the  garrison,  and  Jcept  runners  out  con- 
tinually, ^  being  determmed  to  protect  it  at  all  events."  Their  spies  made 
frequent  discoveries  of  war  parties.  On  the  12  August,  1791,  Hc^-town  and 
JSTtuhorrow  gave  information  at  Fort  Franklin,  that  a  sloop  full  of  Indians 
had  been  seen  on  Lake  Erie,  sailing  for  Presque  Isle ;  and  their  object  waf 
supposed  to  be  Fort  Franklin ;  but  the  conjecture  proved  groundless. 

The  Indian  name  of  Ha\f-town  was  Mdout.  We  hear  of  him  at  Fort 
Harmer,  in  1789,  where,  with  23  others,  he  executed  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  General  Arthur 
St.  CUtiry  Oliver  ffolcutf  Richard  BtUkr  and  AHkur  Let,  Among  the  signers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senecas  were  also  Big-tru^  or  KiandogewOy  ComrfUmter^ 
or  CryantwaiOy  besides  several  others  whose  names  are  ramiliar  in  nistory. 
Big'tree  was  often  called  Great-tret^  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Five 
Nations,  was  NxharordagowOt*  which  also  was  the  name  of  the  Oneida 
nation.!  Big-tret  was  with  General  fFaahingUm  during  the  summer  of 
1778,  but  returned  to  the  Indian  nations  in  me  autumn.  He  proceeded  to 
the  Senecas,  and  used  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from  fighting  under 
Brant  against  the  Americans.  The  Oneidas  were  friendly  at  mis  time,  and 
Bijg-tru  was  received  among  them  with  hospitality,  in  his  way,  upon  this 
mission.  Ha\'ing  staid  longer  than  was  expected  among  the  Senecas,  the 
Oneidas  sent  a  messenger  to  him  to  know  the  reason.  He  returned  answer 
that  when  he  arrived  amonff  his  nation,  he  found  them  all  in  arms,  and  their 
villages,  Kanadasea^  and  Jennessee,  crowded  with  warriors  frx>m  remote 
tribes ;  that  they  at  nrst  seemed  inclined  to  hearken  to  his  wishes,  but  soon 
learning  by  a  spy  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  invade  theit  country,  ail 
flew  to  arms,  and  Big-tret  put  himself  at  their  head,  **  determined  to  chastise,^ 
he  said,  ^  tht  enemy  that  dared  presume  to  think  of  penetrating  thtir  country.^ 
But  we  do  not  learn  that  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  hostile  attitude, 
and  doubdess  returned  soon  after. 

CoRN-pi«Ai«T£R  was  s  warrior  at  Braddock^s  defeat,  but  whether  a  chief  I  do 
not  learn;  we  will,  however,  according  to  our  design,  give  an  account  of 
that  signal  disaster,  in  this  connection.  The  French  having  established 
themselves  upon  the  Ohio,  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  English,  and 
built  a  fort  upon  it,  as  low  down  as  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  the  latter  were  determined  to  dispossess  them.  This  was  under- 
taken by  a  force  of  about  2200  men  imder  the  command  of  General  Edtvard 
Braddock.  With  about  1300  of  these  he  proceeded  on  the  expedition,  leaving 
the  rest  to  follow  under  Colonel  Dunbar.  I  Through  nearly  the  whole 
course  of  hb  march,  he  was  watched  by  spies  fi*om  Fort  Duquesne,  (the  name 
of  the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio,)  and  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments was  carried  there  by  Indian  runners  vrith  the  utmost  despatch.  When 
it  was  told  among  the  Indians  that  the  army  was  marching  upon  them  in 
solid  columns,  they  laughed  with  surprise,  and  said,  one  to  another,  ^  We^U 
thoot  ^em  doumj  all  ontpigeoni^^  and  it  wUl  always  be  acknowledged  that, 
in  this,  the  Indians  were  not  mistaken. 

The  French,  it  seems,  formed  but  a  small  port  of  the  force  that  defeated 

•  Of  Kiandogewaf  Kauenthoghkef  &.c. 

f  Btiwon's  Memoir,  beiore  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  page  20.    Alw  Amer.  Magaziae 

1  Account  of  the  Ohio  Defeat,  p.  4  4''.  Boston,  l*^. 

\  Withers'»axromcUs,59,^ 
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Braddod^t  army ;  the  Indians  planned  and  executed  the  operations  chiefly 
themselves,  and  their  whole  force  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  400  men ;  but 
Irom  the  accounts  of  the  French  themselves,  it  is  evident  there  were 
about  600  Indians,  and  not  ftr  from  350  French,*  who  marched  out  to  meet 
Braddodu 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9  July,  1755,  the  English  army  arrived  at  a 
Ibrding-place  on  the  Monongahela,  at  the  junction  of  Uie  Youghiogany,  which 
it  pasKd  in  fine  order,  and  pursued  its  march  upon  the  southern  margin  of 
the  river,  to  avoid  the  high  and  rugged  ground  on  the  north,  which  they 
would  have  had  to  encounter  upon  the  other  side  of  it  WaahingUm  often  said 
afterwards,  ^  that  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  which  he  had  ever  beheld  was 
the  display  of  the  British  troops  on  this  eventftil  momine."  They  were  in 
fiill  uniform,  and  marched  in  tne  most  perfect  order,  and  dreamed  of  nothing 
but  an  easv  conquest.  About  noon  they  arrived  at  their  second  crossing 
place,  which  was  distant  only  10  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  here 
that  the  Indians  and  French  had  intended  to  commence  their  attack ;  but 
owin^  to  some  delay,  they  did  not  arrive  in  season,  and  therefore  took  a  posi- 
tion huther  in  advance,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  English. 

The  French  were  commanded  by  M.  dt  Beat^eUf  who  had  for  his  lieuten- 
dnt,  M.  i^tiiiias.  The  place  chosen  for  the  ambush  was  the  best  possible,  and 
the  Indians  never  showed  greater  courage  and  firmness.  It  is  said  by  the 
French,  that  they  were  for  some  time  opposed  to  going  out  to  fight  the 
English,  but  that  after  several  solicitations  m>m  M.  Mmjcu^  they  consented ; 
but  the  Indian  account  is  as  we  have  before  stated. 

Immediately  on  crossing  the  river  the  army  were  formed  in  three  divisions, 
which  was  the  order  of  march.  A  plain,  or  kind  of  prairie,  which  the  army 
had  to  cross,  extended  firom  the  river  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  its  route 
lay  over  an  ascending  ground,  of  very  gentle  ascent,  covered  with  trees  and 
h^h  prairie  grass.  At  the  commencement  of  this  elevation  began  a  ravine, 
which,  as  it  extended  up  the  rising  ground,  formed  a  figure  resembling  nearly 
that  of  ahorse-shoe,  and  about  150  yards  in  extent  Into  this  inclosure  two 
divisions  of  the  armyhad  passed  when  the  attack  began. 

Notwithstanding  tFaakmgUm  had  urged  upon  the  general  the  propriety  of 
keeping  out  scoutmg  parties  to  avoid  surprise,  yet  he  would  take  no  advice, 
and  it  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion,  he  boisterously  replied,  <*  that  it  was  high 
times  for  a  /oung  Buckskin  to  teach  a  British  general  how  to  fight!"  Such 
was  his  contempt  for  scouting  parties,  that  he  accepted  with  cold  indififer- 
ence  the  services  of  George  Croghan,  who  had  oTOred  himself  with  100 
Indians  for  the  important  business  of  scouring  the  woods.  The  consequence 
was,  the  Indians,  one  after  another,  left  the  army  in  its  march,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Washxngton  and  other  provincial  officers,  who  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate their  value. 

When  the  first  division  of  the  array  had  nearly  ascended  the  hill,  as  the 
rising  grouud  was  called,  the  Indians  broke  the  silence  of  the  morning  witli 
a  most  appalling  yell,  and  at  the  same  moment  poured  a  most  deadly  fire 
from  their  coverts  upon  the  devoted  column.  The  first  shocks  were  sus- 
tained with  firmness,  and  the  fire  was  returned,  by  which  a  few  Indians  were 
killed,  and  the  French  commander-in-chief^  M.  dt  BeavQeu^  mortally  wounded. 
It  is  said  that  the  Indians  now  began  to  waver,  and  but  for  the  ffood  conduct 
of  M.  Dumas^  second  in  command,  would  have  fled ;  but  by  his  exertions 
order  was  restored,  and  the  firing,  which  had  not  ceased,  was  redoubled. 

The  advanced  column  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage^  since 
so  well  known  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1775.  This  column  was 
about  100  vards  in  advance  of  the  second,  which  had  just  begun  to  ascend 
the  hill  when  the  attack  began,  and  the  main  body,  under  the  general  in 
person,  was  but  a  few  rods  in  the  rear  of  this,  and  on  hearing  the  firing  he 
pressed  forward  to  support  the  engM(ed  party. 

Meanwhile  the  extensive  line  oflndians  upon  the  right  flank  made  an 
onset  from  their  section  of  the  ravine,  and  ftt>m  their  superior  numbers,  the 
shock  could  not  be  withstood,  and  the  column  was  immediately  broken,  and 

"  iiparkei  Wathington,  u.  46&-76.  t  Tb.  c.  I  469. 
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began  to  retreat  in  disorder  down  the  hill^onAision  and  dismay  enined«— 
no  exertions  of  the  officers  could  prevent  the  panic  from  spreac&ng  among 
the  regular  troops,  and  the  fight  was  afterwards  continued  in  the  utmost  irreg- 
ularity. Imboldened  by  the  confusion  of  the  English,  the  Indians  now 
rushed  upon  them  with  their  tomahawks^  which,  after  near  two  hours,  ter- 
minated the  battle,  and  the  field  was  left  m  their  possession.  Not  only  the 
field  of  battle,  but  all  the  killed  and  many  of  the  wounded,  all  the  artillery, 
(eleven  pieces  of  cannon,)  all  the  general^  baggage,  and  even  private  papers, 
and  all  the  ammunition  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

All  but  the  Vimnians  fought  for  some  time  in  the  most  wretched  confu- 
sion ;  but  the  officers  were  moumfldly  sacrificed — sometimes  charging  the 
enemy  in  a  body  by  themselves,  hoping  by  their  example  to  draw  out  their 
men  in  a  manner  to  repel  their  adversaries ;  but  all  to  no  purpose :  and  it  is 
not  doubted  but  that  the  confused  multiUide  of  regulars  killed  many  of  their 
companions,  as  they  often  fired  fifty  or  a  htmdSed  in  a  huddle  together, 
seemingly  for  no  other  object  but  to  get  rid  of  their  ammunition.  The  Vir- 
ginians fought  in  the  Indian  manner,  behind  trees  and  coverts ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  their  good  conduct  that  any  of  the  vn-etched  army  escaped. 

After  having  five  horses  shot  under  him.  General  Braddock  received  a 
wound  in  his  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  13th  of  July,  4  days  after  the 
battle,  at  Fort  Cumberland,  whither  he  had  arrived  vnth  a  part  of  his  shat- 
tered army.  Washington  had  been  suffering,  for  some  time  before  arriving 
at  the  fatal  battle-field,  fit>m  a  fever;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  dated  July  18th,  he  thus  speaks  of  himself: — "'  The  Virginia  troops 
showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery,  and  were  nearly  all  killed ;  for  I  believe,  out 
of  three  companies  that  were  there,  scarcely  30  men  are  left  alive.  Cap- 
tain Ptynmny,  and  all  his  officers  down  to  a  corporal,  were  killed.  Captam 
PoUonhaA  nearly  as  hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  his  were  left  In  short,  the 
dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  regulars  exposed  all  others,  that  were 
inclined  to  do  their  du^,  to  almost  certam  death,  and  at  last,  in  despite  of 
all  the  efibrts  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran,  as  sheep  pursued  by 
dogs,  and  it  v^ras  impossible  to  rally  them.''  <*  Sir  PeUr  Hcdket  was  killed 
in  the  field,  where  died  many  other  brave  officers.  I  luckily  escaped  with-  • 
out  a  wound,  though  I  had  4  bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot 
under  me.  Captains  Orme  and  Morris,  two  of  the  aids-de-camp,  were  wound-  - 
ed  early  in  the  engagement,  which  rendered  the  duty  harder  upon  me.  as  I 
was  the  only  person  then  left  to  distribute  the  general's  orders,  which  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  do,  as  I  wbb  not  half  recover^  from  a  violent  illness,  that 
had  confined  me  to  my  bed  and  wason  for  above  10  day&'' 

We  know  of  no  battle,  in  whicn  so  great  a  proportion  of  officers  fell 
There  were  86  engaged  in  it,  and  ^  were  killed  and  woimded,  of  whom  26 
were  killed.  Besraes  those  already  named,  there  were  among  the  wounded  . 
Colonel  Btaioriy  Sir  John  SL  Ckar,  Colonel  Ormt,  and  Major  Sparks,  Of  the 
private  soldiers  there  were  killed  and  wounded  714,  half  of  whom  were 
killed,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  suffered  a  cruel  death  after- 
wards. Mr.  John  Ftdd,  then  a  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lewisy.  two  dis- 
tinguished officers  afterwards,  escaped  the  carnage  of  BraddodCs  field  to 
fall  in  a  more  fortunate  place.  They  were  colonels  imder  General  Andrtw 
Lewis,  and  were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  as  wHl  be  found  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Logan. 

In  the  year  1790,  Big-tret,  Com-pUmt  and  Hatf-town  appeared  at  Philadel- 
phia, and,  by  their  interpreter,  commimicated  to  President  WcMngton  as 
tbllows : — 

"  FaihgT :  The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nations  speaks  to  you ;  the  ffreat  coun- 
sellor, in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  ikirUen  fires  [13  U.  S.]  have 
placed  their  wisdom.    It  may  be  very  small  in  your  ears,  and  we,  therefore, . 
entreat  you  to  hearken  with  attention ;  for  we  are  able  to  speak  of  thii^ 
which  are  to  us  very  great 

"  When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you 
the  town  destroyer ;  to  this  day,  when  your  name  is  heard',  our  women  look' 
behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  close  to  the  necks  of  their 
mothers." 

20 
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''  AVhen  our  chieft  returned  from  Fort  StaDwix,  and  kid  befi>re  our  coon- 
cil  what  had  been  done  there,  our  nation  was  surprised  to  hear  how  great  a 
country  you  had  compelled  them  to  give  up  to  you,  without  your  paying  to 
us  any  thing  for  it.  Every  one  said,  that  your  hearts  were  yet  swelled  with 
resentment  against  us  for  what  had  happened  during  the  war,  but  that  one 
day  you  woum  consider  it  with  more  kindness.  We  asked  each  other,  What 
hciewtdoneto  detorve  ttnA  9evaf^  ^adisement^ 

^  Father:  when  you  kindled  your  13  fires  separately,  the  wise  men  assem- 
bled St  them  told  us  that  you  were  all  brothers;  the  chikiren  of  one  mat 
father,  who  regarded  the  red  people  as  his  children*  They  called  us 
brothers,  and  invited  us  to  his  urotection.  They  told  us  that  he  resided 
beyond  the  great  water  where  tne  sim  first  rises;  and  that  he  was  a  king 
whose  power  no  people  could  resist,  and  that  his  goodness  was  as  bright  as 
the  sun.  What  they  said  went  to  our  hearts.  We  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  promised  to  obey  him.  What  the  Seneca  nation  promises,  they  fiuth- 
fully  perform.  When  you  refiised  obedience  to  that  king,  he  commanded 
us  to  assist  his  beloved  men  in  making  you  sober.  In  obeying  him,  we  did 
no  more  than  yoiurseives  had  led  us  to  promise."  *^  We  were  deceived ;  but 
your  people  teaching  us  to  confide  in  that  king,  had  helped  to  deceive  us; 
and  we  now  appeal  to  your  breast.    JsaUthc  blame  ounf 

**  Father:  when  we  saw  that  we  had  been  deceived,  and  heard  the  invita- 
tion which  you  gave  U9  to  draw  near  to  the  fire  you  had  kindled,  and  talk 
with  you  concerning  peace,  we  made  haste  towards  it.  You  told  us-  you 
could  crush  us  to  nothmg ;  and  you  demanded  firom  us  a  great  country,  as 
the  price  of  that  peace  which  you  had  ofifered  to  us:  as  if  our  want  %/* 
itrtngth  had  deatro^  our  righii.  Our  chieft  had  felt  your  power,  and  were 
unable  to  contend  acainst  you,  and  they  therefore  gave  up  that  countiy. 
What  they  agreed  to  has  bound  our  nation,  but  your  anger  against  us  must 
by  this  time  be  cooled,  and  although  our  strength  is  not  increased,  nor  your 
power  become  less,  we  ask  you  to  consider  cumly — ffert  Uie  terau  dilated 
to  US  by  your  eommmUmen  reatonable  andjtul  9  " 

They  also  remind  the  president  of  the  solemn  promise  of  the  conmiissioo- 
ers,  that  they  should  be  secured  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  what  was 
left  to  them,  and  then  ask,  ^Dota  thie  promi$e  hind  youT*  And  that  no 
sooner  was  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  concluded,  than  conmiissioners  from 
Pennsylvania  came  to  purchase  of  them  what  was  included  within  the  lines 
of  their  state.  These  they  informed  that  they  did  not  vrish  to  sell,  but  being 
fiutber  urged,  consented  to  sell  a  part.  But  the  commissioners  said  that  ^  tk^ 
must  have  the  whole ; "  for  it  was  already  ceded  to  them  by  the  king  of  Elng- 
land,  at  the  peace  following  the  revolution ;  but  still,  as  their  ancestors  had 
always  paid  the  Indians  for  land,  they  were  willing  to  pay  them  for  it  Being 
not  able  to  contend,  the  land  was  sold.  Soon  after  this,  they  empovrered  a 
person  to  let  out  part  of  their  land,  who  said  congress  had  sent  him  for  the 
purpose,  but  who,  it  seems,  firaudulently  procured  a  deed  instead  of  a  poufer 
to  lease :  for  there  soon  came  another  person  claiming  all  their  country  nordi- 
ward  of  the  line  of  Penimlvania,  saying  that  he  purchased  it  of  the  other, 
and  for  which  he  had  paid  20,000  dollars  to  him  and  20,000  more  to  the 
United  States.  He  now  demanded  the  land,  and,  on  being  refused,  threaten-^ 
ed  immediate  war.  Knowing  their  weak  situation,  they  held  a  council,  and 
took  the  advice  of  a  white  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  their  friend,  but  who, 
as  it  proved,  had  plotted  with  the  other,  and  was  to  receive  some  of  the 
land  for  his  agency.  He,  therefore,  told  them  they  must  comply.  ^  Astonish- 
ed at  what  we  heard  from  every  quarter,"  they  say,  **vnth  hearts  aching  with 
compassion  for  our  women  and  children,  we  were  thus  compelled  to  give  up 
all  our  country  north  of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  east  of  the  (^nesee 
River,  up  to  the  great  forks,  and  east  of  a  south  line  drawn  up  from  that 
fork  to  the  line  of  Pennsylvania."  For  this  he  agreed  to  give  them  10,000 
dollars  down,  and  1000  dollars  a  year  forever.  Instead  of  tlmt,  he  paid  them 
2500  dollars,  and  some  time  after  offered  500  dollars  more,  insisting  that 
that  was  all  he  owed  them,  which  he  allowed  to  be  yearly.    They  add, 

** Father:  you  have  said  that  we  were  in  your  hand,  and  that  by  ckmng  it 
you  could  crush  us  to  nothing.    Are  you  determined  to  crush  us?  If  you 
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are^  teU  ot  m  ;  that  those  of  our  nadon  who  have  become  joiir  children,  and 
have  determined  to  die  so,  may  know  what  to  do»  In  this  case,  one  chief 
baa  said,  he  would  aak  you  to  put  htm  out  of  his  pain.  Another,  who  vriU 
not  think  of  dying  by  the  hand  of  hia  fioher,  or  his  brother,  baa  said  he  will 
retire  to  the  Chataughque,  eat  of  the  fttal  root,  and  sleep  with  hia  ftthen  in 
peace." 

*^  All  the  land  we  have  been  speaking  ofbelonged  to  the  SizNatioBB.  No  part 
of  it  ever  belonged  to  the  king  of  Ellwand,  and  he  could  not  give  it  to  you." 

^  Hear  us  once  more.  At  Fort  Stanwiz  we  agreed  to  deliver  up  those  of 
our  people  who  should  do  you  any  wrong,  and  that  you  might  try  them  and 
punish  them  aecordinff  to  your  law.  We  delivered  up  two  men  accordingly. 
But  instead  of  trying  tnem  accordinff  to  your  law,  the  lowest  of  your  people 
took  them  ftom  your  magistrate,  and  put  them  immediateh^  to  death.  It  is 
just  to  punish  the  murder  with  death  ;  but  the  Senecas  will  not  deliver  up 
their  people  to  men  who  disregard  the  treaties  of  their  own  nation." 

There  were  many  other  grievances  enumerated,  and  all  in  a  strain  which, 
we  should  think,  would  have  drawn  forth  immediate  relie£  In  hii  answer, 
President  WiiMiifton  said  all,  perhaps,  which  could  be  said  in  his  situation ; 
and  his  {[ood  feelmgs  are  mamfeat  throughout :  still  there  is  something  like 
evasion  m  answering  some  of  their  grievimces,  and  an  omission  of  notice  to 
others.  His  answer,  nevertheless,  gave  them  much  encouragenaent  He 
assured  them  that  the  lands  obtained  from  them  by  fraud  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  government,  and  that  the  whole  transaction  was  declared  null  and 
void;  and  that  the  persons  who  murdered  their  people  Gdiould  be  dealt  with 
as  thoujB;h  they  had  murdered  white  men,  and  that  all  possible  means  would 
be  used  for  their  apprehension,  and  rewards  should  continae  to  be  offered  to 
effect  it.  But  we  Imve  not  learned  that  they  were  ever  apm'ehended.  The  land 
conveyed  by  treaty,  the  president  infermed  them,  be  had  no  autihority  to  con- 
cern with,  aa  that  act  was  before  his  administration. 

The  above  speech,  although  appearing  to  be  a  joint  production,  is  believed 
to  have  been  dictated  bj  Cornrplantar.  It,  however,  was  no  doubt  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  those  of  himself  IMf-toum  and  J^- 
trtt.  Of  this  last-named  chief  we  will  here  speak  as  follows : — ^In  1791,  an  act 
passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  ^to  empower  the  governor  to  grant  a 
patent  to  Biap4nty  a  Seneca  chief,  for  a  certain  island  in  the  Alleghany 
River."  He  lamented  the  disaster  of  SL  Clem's  army,  and  was  heard  to  say 
afterwards,  tM  he  toould  hoot  two  scalps  for  Qenmd  BuUer^Sy  who  fell  and  waa 
scalped  in  that  fight  John  Deekardj  another  Seneca  chie^  repeated  the  same 
vrords.  Being  on  a  mission  to  Philadelnhia,  in  April,  1792,  he  was  taken 
sick  at  hit  todgings,  and  died  after  about  20  hours^  illness.  Three  davs  after, 
being  Sunday,  the  22d,  he  vma  buried  with  aU  requisite  attention.  The  river 
Big'tree  vms  probably  named  from  the  circumstance  of  this  chief  having 
lived  upon  it  His  name  still  exists  amonff  some  of  hit  descendants,  or 
others  of  his  tribe,  as  we  have  seen  it  subscribed  to  several  instruments 
mthm  a  few  years.    To  return  to  Ckimrphmter. 

His  Indian  name,  as  we  have  before  noted,  was  Oyantwaia ;  and  most  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  him  is  <ferived  from  himself  and  is  contained  in 
a  letter  sent  from  him  to  die  governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  and,  although  vn-il- 
ten  by  an  interpreter,  is  believed  to  be  the  real  production  of  Com-planUr. 
It  was  dated  <^  Alleghany  River,  2d  mo.  2d,  1822,"  and  is  as  follovtrs : — 

<*  I  feel  it  my  duty  u>  send  a  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  at 
this  time,  and  inform  him  the  phioe  where  I  waa  from — which  was  at  Cone- 
wauffus,*  on  the  Genesee  River. 

**  When  I  v^as  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  gras^opper  and  the 
frogs ;  and  as  I  grew  up,  I  began  to  pay  some  attention  and  pla^r  with  the 
Indian  boys  in  the  neignborhood,  and  they  took  notice  of  my  skin  being  a 
different  color  from  theirs,  and  spoke  about  it  I  inquired  of  my  mother  the 
cause,  and  she  told  me  that  my  ftuher  was  a  residenter  in  Albany.f    I  still 

*  Tbi  was  the  Iroquoii  leriii  to  destgnate  a  placa  oT Christian  ladiiuis }  hence  maaf 
places  bear  it    It  it  the  same  as  Cmi/^hinpageu 
t  1(  IS  said  (Amer.  Reg.  it.  tOI)  that  he  was  an  Irishanan. 
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eat  my  yictuals  out  of  a  bark  dish.  I  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man,  and  mar* 
ried  me  a  wife,  and  I  had  no  kettle  or  gmL  1  then  knew  where  my  fiither 
lived,  and  went  to  see  him,  and  found  he  was  a  white  man,  and  spoke  the 
English  language.  He  gave  me  victuals  whilst  I  was  at  his  house,  but  when 
I  started  to  return  home,  he  gave  me  no  provision  to  eat  on  the  way.  He 
gave  me  neither  ketde  nor  gun,  neither  did  he  tell  me  that  the  United  States 
were  about  to  rebel  against  the  government  of  England. 

^  I  will  now  tell  you,  brothers,  who  are  in  session  of  the  lenslature  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  known  to  me  that  I  have  been 
wicked ;  and  the  cause  thereor  vras  X)m  revolutionary  war  in  America.  The 
cause  of  Indians  having  been  led  into  sin,  at  that  time,  was  tliat  many  of 
them  were  in  the  practice  of  drinkinff  and  cetting  intoxicated.  Great 
Britain  requested  us  to  join  vnth  them  in  ue  conflict  against  the  Americjuis, 
and  promised  the  Indians  land  and  liquor.  I  m^lf  was  oppcwed  to  joining 
in  the  conflict,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  difficulty  that  existed  between 
the  two  pardes.  I  have  now  informed  you  how  it  happened  that  the  Indians 
took  a  part  in  the  revolution,  and  will  relate  to  vou  some  circumstances  that 
occurred  after  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Putnam,  who  was  then  at 
Philadelphia,  told  me  there  was  to  be  a  council  at  Fort  Stanwix ;  and  the 
Indians  requested  me  to  attend  on  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations ;  which  I  did, 
and  there  met  with  three  conmiissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  to  hold  the 
council.  They  told  me  they  would  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  I  requested  them  to  do  minutely.  T^ey  then  said  that  it  had 
originated  on  account  of  the  heavy  taxes  that  had  been  imposed  U|Min  them 
by  the  British  government,  which  had  been  for  fifty  years  increasing  upon 
them ;  that  the  Americans  had  grown  weary  therem,  and  refused  to  pay, 
which  affironted  the  Idaf.  There  had  likewise  a  difficulty  taken  place  about 
some  tea,  which  they  wished  me  not  to  use,  as  it  had  been  one  of  the  causes 
that  man^  people  had  lost  their  lives.  And  the  British  government  now 
being  af^onteo,  the  war  commenced,  and  the  cannons  beffan  to  roar  in  our 
country.  General  Putnam  then  told  me,  at  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
that,  by  the  late  war,  the  Americans  had  gained  two  ol]jects:  they  had 
established  themselves  an  independent  nation,  and  had  obtained  some  land 
to  live  upon :  the  division  line  of  which,  from  Great  Britain,  run  through 
the  lakes.  I  then  spoke,  and  said  that  I  wanted  some  land  for  the  Indians  to 
live  on,  and  General  Putnam  said  that  it  shoidd bemmted, and  I  should  have 
land  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  Indians.  General  Putnam  thea  en- 
couraged me  to  use  mv  endeavors  to  pacify  the  Indians  generally ;  and,  as 
he  considered  it  an  arduous  task  to  penorm,  wished  to  know  what  I  wanted 
for  pav  therefor.  I  replied  to  him,  tnat  I  would  use  my  endeavors  to  do  as 
he  bad  requested,  with  the  Indians,  and  for  pay  thereof  I  would  take  land. 
I  told  him  not  to  pay  me  money  or  drr  goods,  but  land.  And  for  having 
attended  thereto,  I  received  the  tract  of  land  on  which  I  now  live,  which  was 
presented  to  me  by  Governor  J^t^Hn,  I  told  General  Putnam  that  I  wished 
the  Indians  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  deer  and  wild  game,  which 
he  assented  to.  I  also  wished  the  Indiims  to  have  the  privilege  of  bunting 
in  the  woods,  and  making  fli^s,  which  he  likewise  assented  to. 

**  The  treaty  that  was  made  at  the  aforementioned  council,  has  been  broken 
h)r  some  of  the  white  people,  which  I  now  intend  acquainting  the  governor 
with.  Some  white  people  are  not  willing  that  Indians  should  hunt  any  more, 
whilst  others  are  satimed  therevrith ;  and  those  white  people  who  reside 
near  our  reservation,  tell  us  that  the  woods  are  theirs,  and  they  have 
obtained  them  from  the  governor.  The  treaty  has  been  also  broken 
by  the  white  people  usinff  their  endeavors  to  destroy  all  the  wolves,  which 
was  not  spoken  about  in  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by  General  Putnam^ 
but  has  originated  lately. 

**  It  has  been  broken  again,  which  is  of  recent  origin.  White  people  wisli 
to  get  credit  fix>m  India^  and  do  not  pay  them  honestly,  accorcing  to  their 
agreement  In  another  reipect,  it  has  also  been  broken  by  white  i>eople, 
1^0  reside  near  my  dwellmg ;  for  when  I  plant  melons  and  vines  in  my 
field,  they  take  them  as  their  own.  It  has  been  broken  again  by  white 
people  using  their  endeavors  to  obtain  our  pine-trees  firom  us.    We  hav« 
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verv  few  pine-trees  on  oar  land,  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  wliite  people 
and  Indians  often  get  into  dispute  respecting  them.    There  is  also  a  ereat 

Zuantity  of  whisky  brought  near  our  resenration  by  white  people,  and  the 
adians  obtain  it  and  become  drunken.  Another  circumstance  has  taken 
place  which  is  very  trying  to  me,  and  I  wish  the  interference  of  the  ^vemor. 

<*  The  white  people,  wbo  live  at  Warren,  called  upon  me,  some  tmie  a^o, 
to  pay  taxes  for  my  land ;  which  I  objected  to,  as  I  had  never  been  called 
upon  fyr  that  purpose  before ;  and  havmff  reAised  to  pay,  the  white  people 
became  irritated,  called  upon  me  firequenuy,  and  at  length  brought  four  suns 
with  them  and  seized  our  cattle.  I  rail  refused  to  pay,  and  was  not  wuliug 
to  let  the  cattle  go.  After  a  tune  of  dispute,  they  returned  home,  and  I  under- 
stood the  militia  was  ordered  out  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  ta3L  1 
went  to  Warren,  and,  to  avert  the  impending  difficulty,  was  obliged  to  dve 
my  note  for  the  tax,  the  amount  of  which  was  43  dollars  and  79  cents.  It  is 
my  desire  that  the  governor  will  exempt  me  ftom  paying  taxes  for  my  land 
to  white  people ;  and  also  cause  that  the  money  F  am  now  oUiged  to  pay, 
may  be  refunded  to  me,  as  I  am  very  poor.  The  ffovemor  is  the  person 
who  attends  to  the  situation  of  the  people,  and  I  wi«i  him  to  send  a  person 
to  Alleghany,  that  I  may  in£>rm  him  of  the  particulars  of  our  situation,  and 
he  be  authorized  to  instruct  the  white  people  in  what  manner  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  the  Indians. 

<*  The  government  has  told  us  that  when  any  difficulties  arose  between  the 
Indians  and  white  people,  they  would  attend  to  having  them  removed.  We 
are  now  in  a  trying  situation,  and  I  vnsh  the  governor  to  send  a  person 
authorized  to  attend  thereto,  the  forepart  of  next  summer,  about  the  time 
that  ffrass  has  grown  big  enough  for  pasture.. 

'^The  governor  form^y  requested  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  Indians,  and 
take  care  of  them.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  situation  that  I  believe  In- 
dians cannot  exist,  unless  the  governor  should  comply  with  my  request,  and 
send  a  person  authorized  to  treat  between  us  and  the  white  people,  the 
approaching  summer.    I  have  now  no  more  to  speak."* 

Whether  the  government 'of  Pennsylvania  acted  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  what 
order  they  took,  upon  this  pathetic  appeal,  our  author  does  not  state.  But 
that  an  independent  tribe  of  Indians  riiould  be  taxed  bv  a  neighboring 
people,  is  absurd  in  the  extreme;  and  we  hope  we  shall  learn  that  not 
only  the  tax  was  remitted,  but  a  remuneration  granted  for  the  vexation  and 
damage. 

Com-pkmt  was  very  early  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  in  council,  not- 
withstanding he  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  of  1784;  &ve  years 
after,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmer,  he  gave  up  an  immense  tract  of  their 
country,  and  for  which  his  nation  very  much  reproached  him,  and  even 
threatened  his  life.  Himself  and  other  chiefi  committed  this  act  for  the  best 
of  reason&  The  Six  Nations  having  taken  part  with  England  in  the  revolu- 
tion, when  the  king's  power  fell  in  America,  the  Indian  nations  were  reduced 
to  the  miserable  luternative  of  zMnf  up  so  much  of  their  country  as  the 
Americans  requuiBd,  or  the  whoU  of  it  In  1790,  Com-fitoni,  Uaff-iovm  and 
Big'trtty  made  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  congress  for  an  amelioration  of 
their  condition,  and  a  reconsideration  of  former  treaties,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  passage  occurs : — 

^  Fathar:  we  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  great  Qod,  and  not  men, 
has  preserved  the  ComrjdarU  fiom  the  hands  of  his  own  nation.  For  they 
ask  continually,  ^  Where  is  the  land  on  which  our  children,  and  their  chil- 
dren after  them,  are  to  lie  down  upon  ?  You  told  us  that  the  line  drawn 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Ontario,  would  mark  it  forever  on  the  east,  and 
the  line  running  from  Beaver  Creek  to  Pennsylvania,  would  mark  it  on  the 
west,  and  we  see  that  it  is  not  so ;  for,  first  one,  and  then  another,  come  and 
take  it  away  by  order  of  that  people  which  you  tell  us  promised  to  secure  it 
10  us.'  He  is  silent,  for  he  has  nothing  to  answer.  When  the  sun  goes 
down,  he  opens  his  heart  before  God,  and  earlier  than  the  sun  appears, 
again  upon  the  hills  he  gives  thanks  for  his  protection  during  the  night 

*  Buchanan**  Skc  tcbes. 
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FV>r  be  ftelt  limt  among  nen  become  deeperale  by  tbe  b^jufies  tbey  —wfiinp 
h  18  God  only  tbet  can  preserve  bim.  He  loves  pesce*  and  all  lie  bad  ui 
■lore  be  bas  given  to  those  wbo  bave  been  robbed  by  vow  people,  lest 
tbejr  should  plunder  the  innocent  to  repay  themselves.  The  whole  season, 
which  others  bave  employed  in  providing  for  their  fiunilies,  he  bas  spent  in 
endeavors  to  preserve  peace ;  and  this  moment  his  wife  and  children  are 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  in  want  of  food." 

In  President  ffMimgtoti^s  answer,  we  are  gratified  by  his  partienlar  notice 
of  this  chie£  He  says,  ^The  merits  of  the  ComrpUmij  and  bis  friendship 
for  the  United  States,  are  well  known  to  me,  and  sImlII  not  be  forgotten ;  and, 
as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  the  United  States,  I  bave  duected  Uie  secretary  of 
war  to  make  him  a  pressnt  of  two  hundred  andjybf  doOan^  either  in  money 
or  ipoods,  as  the  CotTirpUmi  shall  like  best" 

There  was,  in  1789,  a  treaty  heki  at  Bfarietta,  between  the  Indians  and 
Americans,  which  terminated  ''to  the  entire  satia&ction  of  all  concerned. 
On  this  occasion,  an  elegant  entertainment  was  provided.  The  Indian 
chieft  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum  throughout  the  day.  After  dinnw, 
we  were  served  with  sood  wine,  and  Com-pkmkry  one  of  the  first  chieft  of 
the  Five  Nations,  and  a  very  great  warrior,  took  up  his  glass  and  said,  *^  I 
thank  the  €hrdat  SpirUfor  thii  opftortunilg  <^  tmokmg  tht  pipe  t^  JntmdMp  and 
love.  May  we  olant  our  own  mtitf— 6e  Me  /aAen  pf  our  oifii  tkUdven  ttmd 
maifdam  Man.'  *  * 

In  1790,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  for  "grantmg  800 
doUari  to  Com^pkmier^  Hay-town  and  JB^g*<ree,  in  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation, 
and  other  purposes  therein  mentioned."  In  February,  1791,  Co>mrflUud  was 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  employed  in  an  ejEtremely  hazardous  eiqiedition  to 
undertake  the  pacification  of  tne  western  tribes,  that  bad  abneaci^  shown 
them  lelves  bos^le.  The  mission  terminated  unfiivorably,  from  insurmount- 
able difficulties.f  There  were  many,  at  this  time,  as  in  all  Indian  vvars,  wbo 
entertained  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  such  Indians  as  pretended  fiiendsh^. 
Com-fiani  did  not  escape  *uspicioD ;  but,  as  bis  after-«onduet  showed,  it 
was  entirely  without  foundation.  In  the  midst  of  these  imputations,  a  letter 
written  at  rort  Franklin  says,  "  I  have  only  to  observe  that  the  Com-fiUad 
has  been  here,  and,  in  my  opinion,  be  is  as  friendly  as  one  of  our  own 
people.  He  has  advised  me  to  take  care ;  ^Jor^  said  be,  'yem  %mU  toon  hwoe  a 
chance  to  let  the  world  know  whether  jfou  are  a  oddUr  or  noU  When  he  went 
ofij  he  ordered  two  chiefs  and  ten  warriors  to  remain  here,  and  scout  about 
the  garrison,  and  let  me  know  if  the  bad  Indians  should  either  advance 
against  me,  or  any  of  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States.  He  thinks  the 
people  at  Pittsburgh  should  keep  out  spies  towards  the  salt  licks,  for  be 
says,  by  and  by,  he  thinks,  the  bad  Indians  will  come  fi!om  that  way." 

In  1792,  the  following  adyertisem^it  appeared,  signed  by  Com-pUmt :  **Mj 
people  haying  been  cb^ged  with  committing  depredations  on  the  frontier 
inhabitants  near  Pittsburgh,  I  hereby  contradict  the  assertion,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly without  foundation,  and  pledge  myself  to  those  inhabitants,  that  they 
may  rest  perfectly  secure  from  any  danger  fixMn  the  Senecas  residing  on  the 
Alleghany  waters,  and  that  my  people  have  been  and  still  are  firiendly  to  the 
U.  States." 

About  the  time  Corn-plant  left  his  nation  to  proceed  on  bis  mismon  to  the 
hostile  tribes,  as  three  of  his  people  were  travelling  through  a  settlement 
upon  the  Genesee,  they  stopped  at  a  bouse  to  light  their  pipes.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  several  men  within,  one  of  whom,  as  the  foremost  Indian  stoop- 
ed down  to  light  bis  pipe,  killed  him  with  aa  axe.  One  of  the  others  was 
badly  wounded  vrith  the  same  weapon,  while  escaping  finmi  the  boose. 
They  were  not  pursued,  and  the  other,  a  boy,  escaped  imhurt  (The  poor 
wounded  man,  when  nearly  well  of  the  wound,  was  bitten  by  a  snake,  wiiicb 
caused  bis  immediate  death.)  When  Corn-plant  knew  what  bad  happened, 
be  cfaarged  bis  warriors  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to  seek  revenge,  and  was 

*  Cwrt}f»  Museam,  t.  415. 

t  ''  Caus«t  of  the  existing  Hottilitie*,*'  &e.  drawn  yp  by  the  tec'y  of  war,  General  JKsM^ 
in  1791. 
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htmrd  onl^  to  say,  *^&  is  hard,  token  landmif  people  are  trying  to  make  peace 
for  the  lokUes,  (hat  ufe  should  receive  such  reward,  I  can  govern  my  youifg  m/en 
and  wcarriors  better  than  the  thirteen  fires  can  thdrsJ*  How  is  it  that  this  man 
should  practise  upon  the  maxims  of  Confucvus,  of  whom  he  never  heard  r 

1  Do  ye  to  otiierf  as  ye  ufovld  that  ihey  should  do  unto  you;)  and  the  monster  in 
luman  form,  in  a  gospel  land,  taught  them  from  his  youth,  should  show,  by 
his  actions,  his  utter  contempt  of  them,  and  even  of  the  divine  mandate  ? 

In  1816,  the  Reverend  Tmofhf  Mien,  then  president  of  Alleghany  college, 
in  MeadvUle,  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  Seneca  nation.  At  this  time^  Com- 
plant  lived  seven  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Connewango  with  the 
Alleghany,  upon  the  banks  of  the  latter,  ^on  a  piece  of  first-rate  bottom 
land,  a  little  within  the  limits  of  Pennsvlvania."  Here  was  his  village,* 
which  exhibited  signs  of  industrious  inhabitantSi  He  then  owned  1300 
acres  of  land,  600  of  which  comprehended  his  town.  ''It  was  grateful  to 
notice,"  observes  Mr.  Mien^  ''the  present  agricultural  habits  of  the  place, 
from  the  numerous  enclosures  cf  buck-wheat,  com  and  oats.  We  also  saw 
a  number  of  oxen,  cows  and  horses ;  and  many  logs  designed  for  the  saw- 
mill and  the  Pittsburgh  market"  Com-piani  nad,  fbr  some  time,  been  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  Christian  reliffion,  and  hailed  with  joy  such  as  professed 
it  When  he  was  apprized  of  Mr.  JfUtaCs  arrival,  he  hastened  to  wel- 
come him  to  his  villaj^e,  and  wait  upon  hino.  And  notwithstanding  his  high 
station  as  a  chie(  havmg  many  men  under  his  command,  he  chose  rather, 
"  in  the  ancient  natriarSial  style,"  to  serve  his  visitors  himself;  he,  there- 
fore, took  care  or  their  horses^  and  went  into  the  field,  cut  and  brought  oats 
fbr  them. 

The  Western  BTissionary  Socie^  had,  in  1815,  at  Cbm-jp<aMf«  "  ur^nt 
request,"  established  a  school  at  h&  villaige,  which,  at  this  time,  promised 
success. 

Com-^fiani  received  an  annual  annuity  fix>m  the  U.  States  of  350  dollars, 
besides  nis  proportion  of  9000  divided  equally  among  every  member  of  the 
nation. 

Qos-kuk-lu-^earnarhmrnt-di-yoy  commonly  called  the  Prophtl,  was  brother 
to  ComrplUtni^  and  resided  in  his  village.  He  vras  of  little  note,  and  died 
previous  to  1816.t  Com-plantj  we  believe,  was,  when  living,  like  all  other 
unenlightened  Oeople,  very  superstitious.  Not  lonff  since,  he  said  the  Good 
Spirit  had  told  him  not  to  have  any  thinff  to  do  with  the  whites,  or  even  to 
preserve  any  mementoes  or  relics  they  had  fi^m  time  to  time  given  him ; 
whereupon,  among  other  things,  he  burnt  up  his  beh  and  broke  his  elemit 
sword.  He  often  mentions  his  having  been  at  Braddod^s  defeat  iKnry 
OheaUy  his  son,  he.  sent  to  be  educated  among  the  whites.  He  became  a 
drunkard  on  returning  to  his  home,  and  is  now  discarded  by  his  father. 
Com-pkmt  has  other  sons ;  but  he  says  no  more  of  them  shall  be  educated 
among  the  whites,  fbr  he  says,  "it  entirely  spoil  Indian.^  And  although  he 
countenances  Christianity,  he  does  not  do  it,  it  is  thought,  fVom  a  belief  of 
it,  but  probably  fi*om  the  same  motives  as  too  many  whites  do.  X 

The  following  story,  M.  Bayard  8ays,§  was  told  him  by  Corn-planter.  We 
have  often  heard  a  similar  one,  and  as  often  a  new  origm ;  but  never  before 
that  it  originated  with  ffiUiam  Penn.  However,  as  our  author  observes,  as 
we  have  more  respect  for  truth  than  great  names,  we  will  relate  it  Penn 
proposed  to  the  Indians  to  sell  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  encompass 
with  the  hide  of  a  bullock.  They,  supposing  he  meant  only  what  ground 
would  be  covered  by  it,  when  it  was  spread  out,  and  lookmg  upon  what 
was  offered  as  a  good  price,  consented  to  the  proposition.  Penn,  like  Didon, 
cut  the  skin  into  a  line  of  immense  length,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  vend- 
ers, who,  in  silent  indignation,  religiously  observed  their  contract  The 
quantity  of  land  encompassed  by  the  line  is  not  mentioned  *,  but,  more  or 
less,  the  Indians  had  passed  their  word,  and  they  scorned  to  break  it,  even 

*  Formerly  called  ObaUtown,  See  Pa.  Gas.  1792,  and  Stanbury's  Jour, 
t  Amer.  Itegisterfor  1816,  rol  U.  236,  &c. 

t  Veibal  account  of  E,  T,  FooU,  Ek|.  of  Ouitaiiqae  co.  N.  Y.  wfa 
valuable  information  upon  naUen  of  this  kind. 
4  Voyage  dant  CbiUriewr  du  EtaU-  Unit,  et  ceu  ps.  206.  907. 
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though  they  would  have  been  justified  by  the  discoyeiT  of  the  fi^ud.  We 
do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  matter,  nor  do  we  believe  WUiiam  Petm 
aver  practised  a  trick  of  the  kind.  No  doubt  some  person  did  ;  and  perhaps 
Com^planUr  had  been  told  that  it  was  Penn. 

We  have  now  to  record  the  death  of  the  venerable  Com^lanL  He  died 
at  his  residence  on  the  Seneca  reservation,  on  the  7th  of  March  last  1836 
aged  upwards  of  100  vears. 

J^eauoigtt,  or  Chartu  Com-vkmter,  was  aparty  to  the  treaty  of  Moscow, 
N.  Y.  in  18^    He  was  probably  a  son  of  MLoetntwahk^  or  (Myantwaitu 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Tbcohibh — Hi$  grmi  exertwtu  to  prevemi  tk»  wktUsfimm  ^^arummmg  ku  emmiry — 
His  escpedfUan  an  Hmeker's  Cr$ek^Co09ertaian  of  kis  hrodur,  the  Fropket^Rif  trf 
tks  d^UMlHst  betwtem  Tteum$ek  mnd  (U9emar  Harrison — Speech  of  tke  former  in 
a  council  at  Vincenne* — Fearful  oecurrenu  intkatc4mncU — Winvsmas — TecumoeJk 
visited  6y  Governor  Harrison  at  kis  camp — Delerminatum  of  toar  tke  result  of  tke 
interview  on  botk  sides — Ckaracteristie  anecdote  of  tke  ckttf—DetermineSj  in  tke 
event  of  war.  to  prevent  barbarities — Battle  of  Tippecanoe — Battle  of  tke  Tham^f 
and  diatk  of  Tecumsek — Deserijdion  of  kis  person — Important  events  m  kis  life — 
FvKtZBHznOyfatker  of  Tecumsek — ms  deaik — BattU  if  Magaugo — Specimen  of 
tke  Skawanee  language — Particular  account  qf  £llskwatawa,  or  tke  Frophst — 
Account  of  Round-head — Capture  and  massacre  of  Central  Winekesttr's  army  at 
tke  River  Raisin — Mtbbeah,  or  tke  Ckah b,  commonly  called  Walk-in-thb- Water 
— ^Tbtorirhokerawbh.  or  John  Norton — ^Looan  tke  Skawanee — Blace-bird — 
Massaereat  Ckicago — Wawnahton — Blacs-tbondbe — Onopatonga,  or  Bio-elr 
— Petalbihaeo— Mbtea. 

TECUMSEH,  by  birth  n  Shawanee,  and  brigadier-ffeneral  in  the  army  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  wnr  of  1812,  was  bom  about  1770,  and,  like  his  great 
prototype,  Pomdaeom,  the  Wampanoag,  seems  always  to  have  made  his 
aversion  to  civilization  appear  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character ;  and  it  is 
not  presumed  that  he  joined  the  British  army,  and  received  the  red  sash  and 
other  badges  of  office,  because  he  was  fond  of  imitating  the  whites ;  but  he 
employed  them,  more  probably,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  his  countrymen  with 
that  respect  and  veneration  for  himself  which  vfbs  so  necessary  in  the  Ivorfc 
of  expulsion,  which  he  had  undertaken. 

The  first  exploit  in  which  we  find  Tecumsek  engaged  was  upon  a  branch 
cf  Hacker's  Creek,  in  May,  179^  With  a  small  l^d  of  warriors,  he  came 
upon  the  fimaily  of  John  Wof^oner^  about  dusk.  They  found  Waggoner 
a  short  distance  fit>m  his  house,  sitting  upon  a  log,  resting  himself  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day.  Tecumsek  directed  his  men  to  capture  the  family,  while 
himself  was  engaged  with  Wattgonar,  To  make  sure  work,  he  took  delibemte 
aim  at  him  with  his  rifie ;  but  fortunately  he  did  not  even  wound  him,  though 
the  ball  passed  next  to  his  skin.  Waggoner  threw  himself  off  the  log,  and 
ran  with  all  his  might,  and  Ttcum»th  folTowed.  Having  the  advantage  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  Waggoner  made  good  his  escape.  Mean- 
while his  men  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  family,  some  of  whom  they  bar- 
barously murdered.  Among  these  were  Mrs.  ffafgoncr  and  two  of  her 
children.    Several  of  the  children  remained  a  long  time  with  the  Indians. 

This  persevering  and  extraordinary  man  had  m^e  himself  noted  and  con- 
spicuous in  the  war  which  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795. 
He  was  brother  to  that  famous  impostor  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Propktty  and  seems  to  have  joined  in  his  views  iust  in  season  to  prevent  his 
fallmg  into  enture  disrepute  among  his  own  followers.  His  principal  ulace 
of  rendezvous  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tippecanoe  with  the  Wabash, 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  latter.  This  tract  or  counOTwaa  none  of  his 
but  had  been  possessed  by  his  brother  the  Prophd,  in  18u8,  with  a  motley 
band  of  about  1000  young  warriors  fit>m  among  the  Shawanese,  Dela- 
wares,  Wyandots,  Potowatomies,  Ottowas,  Kikkapoos  and  Chippeways,    Tb« 
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Miamies  were  verv  much  opposed  to  this  intrusion  into  their  country,  but 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  repel  it,  and  many  of  their  chiefd  were  put  to 
death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  for  remonstrating  against  their  conduct 
The  maladministration  of  the  Prophet,  however,  in  a  short  time,  very  much 
reduced  his  numbers,  so  that,  in  aoout  a  vear,  his  followers  consisted  of  but 
about  300,  and  these  in  the  most  miserable  state  of  existence.  Their  habits 
had  been  such  as  to  bring  fiimine  upon  them ;  and  but  for  the  provisions 
furnished  by  General  Harrisony  from  Vincennes,  starvation  would  doubtless 
have  ensued.*  At  this  juncture,  Tkcunuek  made  his  appearance  among 
them ;  and  although  in  the  character  of  a  subordinate  chief,  yet  it  was  known  • 
that  he  directed  every  thing  afterwards,  although  in  the  name  of  the  Prcplui. 
His  exertions  now  became  immense  to  engage  every  tribe  upon  the  continent 
in  a  confederacy,  with  the  open  and  avowed  object  of  arrestmg  the  progress 
of  the  whites. 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  government.  Governor  Harrison  purchased 
of  the  Delawares,  Miamies,  and  Pottowatomies,  a  large  tract  of  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Wabash,  and  extending  up  the  river  60  miles  above  Vin- 
c<:nnes.  This  was  in  1809,  about  a  year  afror  the  Prophet  settled  with  his  colony 
upoa  the  Wabash,  as  before  stated.  Teeumseh  was  absent  at  this  time,  and 
his  brother,  the  Prophetj  was  not  considered  as  having  any  claim  to  the  coun- 
try, being  there  without  the  consent  of  the  Miamies.  Teeumseh  did  not  view 
it  in  this  light,  and  at  his  return  was  exceedingly  vexed  with  those  chiefs 
who  had  made  the  conveyance ;  many  of  whom,  it  is  asserted,  he  threatened 
with  death.  Tkcumseh^s  displeasure  and  dissatisfaction  reached  Governor 
Harrisorty  who  despatched  a  messenger  to  him,  to  state  ^  that  any  claims  he 
might  have  to  the  lands  which  had  been  ceded,  were  not  affected  by  the 
treaty ;  that  he  might  come  to  Vincennes  and  exliibit  his  pretei^sions,  and  if 
they  were  found  to  be  solid,  that  the  land  would  either  be  given  up,  or  an 
ample  compensation  made  for  it."  f  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  in  a 
strain  calculated  to  soothe  a  mighty  mind,  when  once  justly  irritated,  as  vnis 
that  of  Teewnseh,  However,  upon  the  12  August,  1810,  (a  dav  which  cannot 
fail  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fate  of  his  p«at  archetype,  PhUipf  of  Pokamr 
okety)  he  met  the  governor  in  council  at  Vmcennes,  with  many  of  his  war- 
riors ;  at  which  time  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows : — 

*<  It  k  true  I  am  a  Shawanee.  My  forefathers  were  virarriors.  Their  son  is 
a  warrior.  From  them  I  only  take  my  existence ;  from  my  tribe  I  take  noth- 
ing. I  am  the  maker  of  my  own  fortune ;  and  oh  \  that  I  could  make  that 
of  my  red  people,  and  of  my  country,  as  great  as  the  conceptions  of  my 
mind,  when  I  think  of  the  Spirit  that  rules  tne  universe.  I  would  not  then 
come  to  Grovemor  Harrison,  to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty,  and  to  obliterate 
the  landmark ;  but  I  would  say  to  him,  Sir,  you  have  Uberty  to  return  to 
your  own  country.  The  being  within,  communing  with  past  a^s,  tells  me, 
that  once,  nor  until  lately,  there  was  no  white  man  on  this  continent  That 
it  then  all  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  parents,  placed  on  it  by 
the  Great  Spirit  that  made  them,  to  keep  it,  to  traverse  it,  to  enjoy  its  produc- 
tions, and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race.  Once  a  happy  race.  Since  made 
miserable  by  the  white  people,  who  are  never  contented,  but  always  encroach- 
ing. The  way,  and  the  only  way  to  check  and  to  stop  this  evil,  is,  for  all  the 
red  men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal  right  in  the  land,  as  it  was 
at  first,  and  should  be  yet ;  for  it  never  was  divided,  but  belonss  to  all,  for  the 
use  of  each.  That  no  part  has  a  right  to  sell,  even  to  each  other,  much  less 
to  strangers ;  those  who  want  all,  and  will  not  do  with  less.  The  white  peo- 
ple have  no  right  to  take  the  land  from  the  Indians,  because  they  had  it  first ; 
It  is  theirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join.  Any  sale  not  made  by  all  is 
not  valid.  The  late  sale  is  bad.  It  was  made  by  a  part  only.  Part  do  not 
know  how  to  selL  It  requu-es  all  to  make  a  bargain  for  all.  All  red  men 
have  equal  rights  to  the  unoccupied  land.  The  right  of  occupanc^r  is  as 
good  in  one  place  as  in  another.  There  cannot  be  two  occupations  in  the 
same  place.  The  first  excludes  all  others.  It  is  not  so  in  hunting  or  travel- 
ling; for  there  the  fame  groimd  will  aerve  many,  as  they  may  follow  each 

*  Meroobt  of  Harrison,  t  M!Aftu 
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other  nil  day ;  but  the  camp  m  stationary,  and  timt  is  occupancy.  It  belongt 
to  the  first  who  sits  down  on  his  blanket  or  skins,  which  he  has  thrown  upon 
the  ground,  and  till  be  leares  it  no  other  has  a  right"  * 

How  near  this  is  to  the  original  is  unknown  to  us,  but  it  appears  too  nauch 
Americanized  to  correspond  with  our  notions  of  T^eeummk;  nevertheless  it 
may  five  the  true  meaning.  One  important  paragraph  ought  to  be  added, 
which  we  do  not  find  in  the  author  m>m  which  we  have  extracted  the  above ; 
which  was,**  that  the  Americans  had  driven  them  from  the  sea-coasts,  and 
that  they  would  short!  v  push  them  into  the  lake%  and  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand  where  tbe^  were.**  f  This  language  forcibly  renunds 
us  of  what  the  ancient  Britons  said  of  their  enemies,  when  they  brought  aid 
of  the  Romans.  **  The  barbarians  (said  they)  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
beats  us  back  upon  them ;  between  these  extremes  we  are  exposed,  eitlier  to 
be  slain  with  the  sMord,  or  drowned  in  the  waves."  | 

Teatmidif  having  thus  explained  his  reasona  against  the  validity  of  the 
purchase,  took  hb  seat  amidst  his  warriors.  Governor  Hoarrimm^  in  his  reply, 
said,  **  that  the  white  people,  when  they  arrived  upon  this  continent,  fiad 
found  the  Miamies  in  the  occupation  of  all  the  country  on  the  Wabash,  and 
at  that  time  the  Shawanese  were  residents  of  Geoi^^  from  which  they 
were  driven  by  the  Creeks.  That  the  hinds  had  been  purchased  from  the 
Miamies,  who  were  the  true  and  original  owners  of  it  That  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  assert  that  all  the  Indians  were  one  nation ;  fi>r  if  such  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  would  not  have  put  six  diflerent  tongues 
into  their  heads,  but  have  taught  them  all  to  speak  a  language  that  all  could 
imderstand.  That  the  Miamies  found  it  for  their  interest  to  sell  a  part  of 
their  lands,  and  receive  for  them  a  further  annuity,  the  benefit  of  which  they 
had  long  experienced,  fh>m  the  punctuality  with  which  the  seventeen  fires 
[the  seventeen  United  States]  complied  with  their  engagements ;  and  that  the 
Shawanese  had  no  right  to  come  fix>m  a  distant  country  and  control  the 
Miamies  in  the  disposd  of  their  own  property."  The  governor  then  took 
his  seat,  and  the  interpreter  proceeded  to  en>lain  to  Twtm$tk  what  he  had 
said,  who,  when  he  had  nearlv  finished,  suiklenly  interrupted  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, *^hUaU  fd»t ; "  at  the  same  time  giving  to  his  warriors  a  signal, 
they  seized  their  war  clubs,  and  sprung  upon  their  feet,  from  the  green  grssa 
on  which  they  had  been  sitting  The  governor  now  thought  hinoself  in  im- 
minent danger,  and,  freeing  himself  from  his  arm-chair,  drew  his  sword,  and 
prepared  to  defend  himsel£  He  was  attended  bv  some  officers  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  many  citizens,  more  numerous  than  the  Indians,  but  all  unarmed ; 
most  of  whom,  however,  seized  upon  some  weapon,  such  as  stones  and  clubs. 
Tteummk  continued  to  make  gestures  and  speak  with  great  emotion ;  and  a 
guard  of  12  armed  men  stationed  by  the  governor  in  the  rear  were  ordered 
up.  For  a  few  minutes,  it  was  expected  blood  would  be  shed.  Major  G.  R, 
Floydt^  who  stood  near  the  governor,  drew  his  dirk,  and  WmMmak  cocked  his 

tiistol,  which  he  had  ready  primed ;  he  said  TecumkK  had  threatened  hin 
ifb  for  having  si^ed  the  treaty  and  sale  of  the  disputed  land.  A  Mr.  Wmm^ 
the  Methodist  minister,  ran  to  the  governor's  house,  and,  taking  a  gun,  stood 
in  the  door  to  defend  the  fiunily. 

On  being  informed  what  Ttomrnk  had  said,  the  governor  repliec  to  him, 
that  ^  he  was  a  bad  man — that  he  would  have  no  further  talk  with  hiro-^hat 
he  must  return  to  his  camp,  and  set  out  for  his  home  immediatelv."  Thus 
ended  the  conference.  Tuummh  did  not  leave  the  neighborhood,  but,  the 
next  morning,  having  reflected  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  sent  to 
the  governor  to  have  the  council  renewed,  and  apologized  for  the  aflS-ont 
ofifered ;  to  which  the  governor,  after  some  time,  consented,  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  have  two  additional  companies  of  armed  men  in  r^iness,  in 
case  of  insult 

Having  met  a  second  time,  Tteum$ek  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  other 
grounds,  than  those  he  had  stated,  by  which  he  could  lay  claim  to  the  land 
m  question ;  to  which  he  replied,  ^  No  other."  Here,  then,  was  an  end  of 
all  argument    The  Indignant  soul  of  Tteumadi  could  not  but  be  enraged  at 

*  Hift  Keoiucky.  f  Mem.  Hanuan,  t  BtiUr't  England. 
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the  idea  of  an  '^  equhalent  ibr  a  eountry,**  or,  what  meant  the  same  diing,  a 
eofrnpenBoHon  for  land,  which,  often  repeated,  as  it  had  been,  would  soon  ttmowni 
to  a  country !  *^  The  behavior  of  TecumKhy  at  this  interview,  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  had  been  the  day  before.  His  deportment  was  dignified 
and  collected,  and  he  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to  be  insolent  He 
denied  having  any  intention  of  attacking  the  governor,  but  said  he  had  been 
advised  by  white  men  "  *  to  do  as  he  had  done ;  that  two  wliite  men  had  vinted 
him  at  his  place  of  residence,  and  toM  him  that  half  the  v^te  people  were  op- 
posed to  Governor  Hammmy  and  willing  to  relinquish  the  land,  and  told  him 
to  advise  the  tribes  not  to  receive  pay  for  it;  for  that  the  governor  would  be 
soon  put  out  of  office,  and  a  *^  good  man  "  sent  in  his  place,  who  would  give  up 
the  land  to  the  kidiana  The  govenior  asked  him  whether  he  would  prevent 
the  survey  of  the  land :  he  replied  that  he  vras  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
M  boundofv.  Then  arose  a  Wyandot,  a  Kikkapoo,  a  Pottowattomie,  an 
Ottowas,  and  a  Winnebago  chief^  each  declariD|f  lus  determination  to  stand 
by  Tecumseh,  whom  they  hiul  chosen  their  chie£  After  the  governor  had 
inftnrmed  Tecunueh  that  hk  words  should  be  truly  rep<med  to  the  presi- 
dent, alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  land  would  not  be  re- 
linquished, and  that  it  would  be  maintained  by  the  sword,  the  council 
closed. 

The  governor  vnshed  yet  to  prolong  the  interview,  and  thought  ^that, 
possibly,  Tecwna^  might  appear  more  submisaKre,  should  he  meet  him  in 
his  own  tent.  Accordingly  he  took  with  him  an  iuterpreter,  and  visited 
the  chief  in  his  camp  the  next  day.  The  governor  whB  received  with  kind- 
ness and  attention,  and  Tecum»eh  converscKi  with  him  a  considerable  time. 
On  being  asked  by  the  governor  if  his  determination  reallv  was  as  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  the  council,  he  said,  *<  Yes ;"  and  added,  '^that  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  he  would  make  war  with  the  United  Stales — against 
whom  he  had  no  other  complaint,  but  their  purchasing  the  Indians'  land ; 
that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  their  fhend,  and  if  he  (the  governor] 
would  prevail  upon  the  president  to  give  up  the  lands  lately  purchased,  ana 
agree  never  to  make  another  treaty,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes,  he 
would  be  their  iaithftil  ally,  and  assist  them  iu  all  their  wars  with  the  English," 
whom  he  knew  were  always  treating  the  Indians  like  dogs,  clapping  their 
hands  and  hallooing  shi-hoy ;  that  he  would  much  rather  join  the  seventeen 
fires ;  but  if  they  would  not  give  up  said  lands,  and  comply  with  his  request 
in  other  respects,  he  would  join  the  English.  When  the  governor  told  him 
there  was  no  probability  that  the  president  would  comply,  he  said,  *<  Well,  as 
the  great  chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  put 
sense  enough  into  his  head,  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this  land. 
It  is  true,  he  is  so  far  off  he  will  not  be  iujured  by  the  war.  He  may  sit  still 
in  his  town,  and  drink  his  wine,  whilst  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  ouC 
He  bad  said  before,  when  asked  if  it  were  his  determination  to  make  war 
unless  his  terms  were  complied  with,  *^ Bis  my  ddenmnaiion ;  nor  toiU  I  give 
rut  to  ffnyfuty  wnJUl  I  have  united  all  the  red  mm  in  the  like  resoluHonJ* 

Thus  is  exhibited  the  determined  character  of  Tecwmeh^  in  which  no 
duplicity  appears,  and  whose  resentment  might  have  been  ea^cted,  when 
questioned,  again  and  again,  upon  the  same  subject  Most  reliffiously  did  he 
prosecute  this  plan ;  and  could  his  extraordinary  and  wondermi  exertions  be 
Known,  no  fiction,  it  is  believed,  could  scarcely  surpass  the  reality.  The 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  about  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  were  visited  and  revisited  by  him  previous  to  the  year  1811.  He  had 
raised  in  these  tribes  the  high  expectation  that  they  should  be  able  to  drive 
the  Americans  to  the  east  of  the  Ohio.  The  fiimous  Bhue^atkH  was  as  san- 
guine as  Tecwmehy  and  was  his  abettor  in  uniting  distant  tnbes. 

The  following  characteristic  circumstance  occurred  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings at  Vincennes.  After  Tecumseh  had  made  a  speech  to  Governor  Har- 
rtfon,  and  was  about  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair,  he  observed  that  none  had 
been  placed  for  him.  One  vras  immediately  ordered  by  the  governor,  and, 
as  the  interpreter  handed  it  to  him,  he  said,  <*  Your  father  requests  you  to  take 

•  Memoirs  of  Harnton, 
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m  chair."    '^Mifaikarf^  Myi  Tecmmk^  with  great  indignity  of  expression, 


and  immediately  seated  himself  in  the  Indian  manner,  upon  the  ground.* 

The  fight  at  Tippecanoe  followed  soon  after.  This  a&ir  took  place  in  the 
night  of  Nov.  6»  l811»  in  which  €2  Americans  were  killed,  and  126  wouodecL 
Teewnith  was  not  in  this  fight,  but  his  brother,  the  ProphUj  conducted  or 
ordered  the  attack.  During  the  action,  he  was  performing  conjurations  on 
an  eminence  not  far  ofl(  but  out  of  danger.  His  men  displayed  great  bravery, 
and  the  fight  was  long  and  bloody.  Harrimm  lost  some  of  his  bravest  offi- 
cers. The  late  Ck>lonel  SmUing^  of  Boston,  then  a  captain,  was  in  this  fi^ht, 
and  took  prisoner  with  his  own  hands  an  Indian  chief,  the  only  Indian  taken 
by  the  Americans.  The  name  of  the  captured  chief  we  do  not  learn,  but 
fifom  his  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  Shawanee,  it  is  evident  he  was  not  of  that 
tribe.  When  he  was  seized  by  Cant.  SneUifur,  he  Maculated,  with  hurried 
accents, «  Good  man^meno  Shawameer  t  '^^  cbiefii  MliUe4ion(ff<qmmimgtoay) 
SUme^-tato' (S<mamdkhonga,)  and  ffkmemak,  were  conspicuous  at  this  time. 
The  latter  had  been  the  pretended  fiiend  of  the  governor,  but  now  appeared 
bis  enemy.    He  was  killed  the  next  year  by  the  lamented  Logan. 

Just  before  hostilities  commenced,  in  a  talk  Governor  Harrison  had  with 
Teeumtehj  the  former  expressed  a  wish,  if  war  must  follow,  that  cruelty  to 
prisoners  should  not  be  alk)wed  on  either  side.  Tecumseh  assured  him  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it ;  and  it  is  believed  he  strictly 
adhered  to  this  resolution.  Indeed,  we  have  one  example,  which  has  never 
been  called  in  question,  and  is  worthy  the  ffreat  mind  of  this  chief  When 
Colonel  DwUof  was  cut  off,  and  near  400  of  his  men,  not  fiu*  from  Fort  fileigs, 
by  filling  into  an  ambush,  Tectanseh  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  when  die 
Americans  could  resist  no  longer.  He  exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
massacre  of  the  soldiers,  which  was  then  going  on ;  and  meeting  vrith  a 
Chippeway  chief  who  would  not  desist  by  persuasion  nor  threats,  he  buried 
his  tomahawk  in  his  head,  t 

It  is  said  that  Teeumieh  had  been  in  almost  every  important  battle  with  the 
Americans,  from  the  destruction  of  General  Harmer's  army  till  his  death  upon 
the  Thames.  He  was  under  the  direction  of  General  Prodor^  in  this  last 
peat  act  of  his  life,  but  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  course  of  proceed- 
mgs,and  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  against  retreating  before  the  Americans 
in  very  pointed  terms.  Pernfs  victory  had  just  given  the  Americans  the 
command  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  immediately  afler.  Proctor  abandoned  Detroit, 
and  marched  his  majesty's  army  up  the  River  Thames,  accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral Tectunsek,  with  about  1500  warriors.  Harriaon  overtook  them  near  the 
Moravian  town,  Oct  5,  181d,  and,  afier  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Indians, 
routed  and  took  prisoners  nearly  the  whole  British  armv;  Prodor  saving 
himself  only  by  night.  After  withstanding  almost  the  whole  force  of  the 
Americans  for  some  time,  Tecum$eh  received  a  severe  wound  ui  the  arm,  but 
continued  to  fight  with  desperation,  until  a  shot  in  the  head  from  an  unkno^^n 
hand  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  §  Of  his  warriors  V20 
were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Thus  fell  Tecumsehy  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  about  ^ve. 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  a  noble  appearance,  and  a  perfectly  symmetrical 
form.  **  His  carriage  was  erect  and  lofly — his  motions  quick — ^his  eyes  pen- 
etrating— bis  visage  stem,  with  an  air  of  hauteur  in  his  countenance,  which 
arose  ^om  an  elevated  pride  of  soul.  It  did  not  leave  him  even  in  death.'' 
He  is  thus  spoken  of  by  one  who  knew  him. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  a  chief  by  the  name  of  Shane  served  as  a 
guide  to  Colonel  Johnson's  regiment.  He  informs  us  that  he  knew  Tecumsth 
well,  and  that  he  once  had  had  his  thigh  broken,  which  not  being  properly 
set,  caused  a  considerable  ridge  in  it  always  after.  This  was  published  in  a 
Kentucky  newspaper,  lately,  as  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Indian  killed  by 

*  Schoolcrafl.  \  loformatioo  of  hi«  ion.  W.  J.  Sneiiinr,  Etq.  of  Boston. 

J:  James,  I  m^Perkiru,  221 .  ^ 

[  Tb«!  story  thai  he  fell  in  a  personal  rencounter  with  Colonel  Johnsortf  most  no  longer  h« 
leved.    Facts  are  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion.    Indeed,  we  cannot  learn  that 
Ibe  colonel  ever  clamed  the  honor  of  the  achievement. 
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Colonel  John9(m  was  Teewnsth,  From  the  same  paper  it  would  seem,  that, 
even  on  the  day  of  battle,  it  was  doubted  by  tome  whether  the  chief  killed 
were  Tecumseh^  and  that  a  critical  inquest  was  held  over  his  body;  and 
although  it  was  decided  to  be  he,  yet  to  the  fact  that  the  colonel  killed  him. 
there  was  a  demur,  even  then.  But,  no  doubt,  many  were  willing  it  should 
so  pass,  thinking  it  a  matter  of  not  much  consequence,  so  long  as  Tecumseh^ 
their  most  dreaded  enemy,  was  actually  slain ;  and,  perhaps,  too,  so  near  the 
event,  many  felt  a  delicacy  in  dissenting  fh>m  the  report  of  Colonel  Johnson's 
friends ;  but  when  time  had  dispeUed  such  jealousy,  those  came  out  frankly 
with  tlieir  opinion,  and  hence  resulted  the  actual  truth  of  the  case. 

That  the  American  soldiers  should  have  dishonored  tliemselves,  aAer  their 
victory,  by  outraging  all  decency  by  acts  of  astonishing  ferocity  and  barbarity 
upon  the  lifeless  body  of  the  fallen  chief^  is  grievous  to  mention,  and  caimot 
meet  with  too  severe  condemnation.  Pieces  of  his  skin  were  taken  away  by 
some  of  them  as  mementoes !  *  He  is  said  to  have  borne  a  personal  enmity  to 
(General  Harrison^  at  this  time,  for  having  just  before  destroyed  his  family. 
The  celebrated  speech,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  great  **Shawanese 
warrior"  to  General  Proctor,  before  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  is  believed  by 
many  not  to  be  genuine.  It  may  be  seen  in  every  history  of  the  war,  and 
every  periodical  of  that  day,  and  not  a  few  since,  even  to  this.  Therefore  we 
omit  it  here.  The  speech  of  Logauj  perhaps,  has  not  circulated  wider. 
Another,  in  our  opinion,  more  worthy  the  mighdr  mind  of  Tecumseky  published 
in  a  work  said  to  be  written  by  one  who  heard  it,t  is  now  generally  (on  the 
authority  of  a  public  journal  |)  discarded  as  a  fiction. 

Among  the  skirmishes  between  the  belligerents,  before  General  Hull  sur- 
rendered the  north-western  army,  T^eewnsm  and  his  Indians  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part 

Maiden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Detroit  River  with  Lake  Erie,  was 
considered  the  Gibraltar  of  Canada,  and  it  was  expected  that  General  HulPs 
first  object  would  be  to  possess  himself  of  it  In  a  movement  that  way. 
Colonel  M^ Arthur  came  very  near  being  cut  off  by  a  party  of  Indians  led  by 
Ttcumseh.  About  4  miles  from  Maiden,  he  found  a  bndffe  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  the  enemy ;  and  althouffh  the  bridge  was  earned  by  a  force  under 
Colonel  Cass,^  in  ejecting  which,  11  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  yet  it  seems, 
that  in  a  <<few  days  afterwards"  they  were  in  possession  of  it  again,  and 
again  the  Americans  stood  ready  to  repeat  the  attack.  It  was  in  an  attempt 
to  reconnoitre,  that  Colonel  M^ Arthur  <*  advanced  somewhat  too  near  the 
enemy,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  off  from  his  men**!!  by  several 
Indians  who  had  nearly  prevented  his  retreat 

Major  Varihxim  was  detached  on  the  4  August  from  Aux  Canards,  with  5J0O 
men,  to  convoy  150  Ohio  militia  and  some  provisions  f]*om  the  River  Raisin. 
In  his  second  day's  march,  near  Brownstown,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  of  70 
Indians  under  Tecumstk,  who,  firing  upon  him,  killed  20  men ;  among  whom 
were  Captains  M^CvUoch^^  BosHer,  GilcrMse,**  and  Ubry:  9  more  were 
wounded.    The  rest  made  a  precipitate  retreat 

Major  Vcmhom  having  failed  in  his  attempt,  Colonel  MiXUr  t^as  sent  on 
the  8th  of  August,  with  600  men  to  protect  the  same  provisions  and  trans- 
ports. The  next  day,  August  9th,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  van- 
guard, commanded  by  Captain  SneUing,  was  fired  upon  by  an  extensive  line 
of  British  and  Indians,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  of  Magaugo,  14  miles 
from  Detroit  The  main  body  was  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  when  the  attack 
began.  Captain  SntUvy^  maintained  his  position  in  a  most  gallant  manner, 
under  a  heavy  fire,  unl^il  the  line  was  formed  and  advanced  to  his  relief. 
Tlie  force  against  which  the  Americans  were  now  contending  was  made  uf 

•  We  have  often  heard  il  said,  bul  whether  in  Uiith  we  do  not  aver,  that  there  are  those 
who  still  own  razor  straps  made  of  it. 

t  John  Dtttm  Hunter.  J  North  American  Review. 

i  Since  governor  of  Michigan,  ani  now  secretary  of  war. 

ll  Brackenridge,  Hist  War^  31. 

V  In  this  officer's  pocket,  it  is  said,  was  found  a  letter  written  for  his  wife,  giving  ai 
account  of  his  having  killed  an  Indian,  from  whose  head  he  tore  the  scalp  with  his  I     ' 

**  GilchriH,  commonly  written. 
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of  a  body  of  500  Indians  undtr  Tetmmmk^  ffalk^m-^^t-^mEkr,  Marpoty  mad  die 
i  iiice  fiiHMNis  BUuMuuek^  and  a  oonakleraUe  number  of  wUtes  under  M^or 
.Ifittr.  They  were  formed  behind  a  breastwork  of  felled  trees.  When 
Colonel  MiUer  had  brought  his  men  into  line,  the  enemy  qwang  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  formed  in  Une  of  battle,  and  a  fierce  and  apfwUinff  strife 
ensued.  The  British  and  Indian  force  was  one  third  greater  than  the  Ameri- 
can, iNit  nothing  could  withstand  them,  when  led  on  by  such  officers  as 
^^Uer  and  Smdkngy  and  the  ground  was  disputed  inch  by  inch  for  near 
two  miles,  to  the  village  of  Brownstown.  Here  the  British  took  to  their 
L)oat8,  and  the  Indians  to  the  woods,  and  thus  the  battle  closed.  It  was  owing 
to  a  disobedience  of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  cavalry,  that  the  British 
escaped  entire  destruction ;  for  Colonel  MQUr  ordered  Uiem  to  rush  upon 
cheiii  and  cut  them  up  when  their  gims  were  unloaded,  and  their  ranks  were 
in  confusion,  but  they  would  not,  although  Captain  SneUwg  offered  to  le^ 
them  in  person.  In  this  afiair  the  Indians  ana  British  kM^  100  killed  and 
200  wounded,  and  the  Americans  had  18  killed  and  58  wounded.* 

A  British  writer  upon  the  late  war,  f  after  having  related  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  TVcumse^  foil,  says :  *<  It  seems  extraordinary  that  General 
Harrison  should  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  his  letter,  the  death  of  a  chie( 
whose  fall  contributed  so  largely  to  break  down  the  Indian  spirit,  and  to  giT« 
peace  and  security  to  the  whole  north-western  frontier  of  the  U.  States. 
Teeumiek,  although  he  had  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  left  arm,  was  still 
seeking  the  hottest  of  the  fire,"  when  he  received  the  mortal  wound  in  the 
head,  of  which  he  in  a  few  moments  expired.  The  error,  which  for  some 
time  prevailed,  of  his  being  shot  by  Colonel  JoJuMon,  is  copied  into  this  authors 
work.  The  following  descriptions,  though  in  some  respects  erroneous,  are 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  preserved. 

Tecumsek  was  endowed  ^  with  more  than  the  usual  stoutness,  possessed  all 
the  agility  and  perseverance,  of  the  Indian  character.  His  carriage  vras 
dignined ;  his  eye  penetrating ;  his  countenance,  which,  even  in  death,  be- 
trayed the  indications  of  a  lofty  spirit,  rather  of  the  sterner  cast  Had  he  not 
possessed  a  certain  austerity  of  manners,  he  could  never  hare  controlled  the 
wayward  passions  of  those  who  followed  Mm  to  battle.  He  was  of  a  silent 
liabit ;  bu^  when  his  eloquence  became  roused  into  action  by  the  reiterated 
encroachments  of  the  Americans,  t  his  strong  intellect  could  supply  him  with 
a  flow  of  oratory,  that  enabled  him,  as  he  governed  in  the  field,  so  to  pre- 
scribe in  the  council  Those  who  consider  that,  in  all  territorial  questions, 
the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  U.  States  are  sent  to  negotiate  vrith  the  Indians, 
will  readily  appreciate  the  loss  sustained  by  the  latter  in  the  death  of  their 
champion.  The  Indians,  in  general,  are  full  as  fond  as  other  savages  of  the 
gaudy  decoration  of  their  persons ;  but  Ttcwmeh  was  an  exception.  Clothes 
and  other  valuable  articles  of  spoil  had  often  been  his ;  yet  he  invariably 
wore  a  deerskin  coat  and  pantaloons.  He  had  frequentiy  levied  subsidies  to, 
comparatively,  a  large  amount ;  yet  he  preserved  littie  or  nothing  for  himsel£ 
It  was  not  wealth,  but  glory,  that  was  TectmselCs  ruling  passion.  Fatal  day ! 
when  the  *  Christian  people '  first  penetrated  the  forests,  to  teach  the  arts  of 
*  civilization '  to  the  poor  Indian.  Till  then  water  had  been  his  only  beverage, 
and  himself  and  his  race  possessed  all  the  vigor  of  hardy  savage&  Now, 
no  Indian  opens  his  lips  to  the  stream  that  ripples  by  his  wigviram,  while  he 
has  a  rag  of  clothes  on  his  back,  wherewith  to  purchase  rum ;  and  he  and 
bis  squaw  and  his  children  wallow  through  the  day,  in  beastly  drunkenness. 
Instead  of  the  sturdy  warrior,  vrith  a  head  to  plan,  and  an  arm  to  execute, 
vengeance  upon  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  we  behold  the  puny,  besotted 
wretch,  squatting  on  his  hams,  ready  to  barter  his  country,  his  cmldren,  or 
himself  for  a  few  gtilps  of  that  deleterious  compound,  which,  far  more  than 
the  arms  of  the  United  States,  [Great  Britain  and  France,]  is  hastening  to 
extinguish  all  traces  of  his  name  and  character.  TecumaeJu  himself,  in  early 
life,  had  been  addicted  to  intemperance ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  judgment 


•  8ke(che$  o/tJte  War,  I  21.  t  Jin«»,  >•  »7,  &c 

1  As  though  the  English  of  Canada  had  never  been  guilty  of  encroachmeDU ! 
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decide  agaiDtit,  than  his  resolution  enahled  him  to  quit,  so  Tile  a  hahft. 
Beyond  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine,  he  never  aAerwards  indulged." 

It  was  said  not  to  be  from  good  will  to  the  Americans^  that  he  would  not 
permit  his  warriors  to  exercise  any  cruelty  upon  them,  when  fallen  into  their 
power,  but  from  principle  alone.  When  I>Btroit  was  taken  by  the  British 
and  Indians,  Teaanseh  was  in  the  action  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  After  the 
surrender,  General  Brock  requested  him  not  to  allow  his  Indians  to  ill-treat 
the  prisoners ;  to  which  he  replied,  **  JVb  /  /  despise  them  too  much  to  meddle 
with  them,^ 

Some  of  the  English  have  said  tliat  there  were  few  officers  in  the  U. 
States'  service  so  Me  to  command  in  the  field  as  Tecumseh,  This  it  will  not 
us  behove  to  question;  but  it  would  better  have  become  such  speech- 
makers,  if  they  had  added,  ^  in  his  pecidiar  mode  of  warfare."  Tnat  he 
was  a  more  wily  chief  than  Mtshikinakwa,  may  be  doubted ;  that  either  had 
natural  abilities  iuferior  to  those  of  General  fVayne^  or  General  Brock,  we 
see  no  reason  to  believe.  But  this  is  no  argument  that  they  could  practise 
European  warfare  as  well  as  those  generals.  It  is  obvious,  from  his  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  that  Tecwnseh  must  haive  been  better  skilled  in  their 
military  tactics  than  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  countrymen,  whether  predecessors 
or  coutemporarie& 

A  military  man,*  as  we  apprehend,  says,  **  He  [Tecmnseh]  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  position,  and  not  only  knew,  but  could  point  out  the  localities  of 
the  whole  country  through  which  he  had  passed."  ^  His  facilitv  of  commu- 
nicating the  information  he  had  acquired,  was  thus  displayed  before  a  con- 
course of  spectators.  Previously  to  Greneral  Brod^s  crosang  over  to  Detroit, 
he  asked  Ttcumseh  what  sort  of  a  country  he  should  have  to  pass  through  in 
case  of  his  proceeding  farther.  Tecvmsehj  taking  a  roll  of  elm-barii,  and  ex- 
tending it  on  the  ground  by  means  of  four  stones,  drew  forth  his  scalping- 
knife,  and  with  the  point  presently  etched  upon  the  bark  a  plan  of  the  coun- 
try, its  hills,  woods,  rivers,  morasses,  and  roads ;  a  plan  which,  if  not  as  neat, 
was,  for  the  purpose  required,  fully  as  intelligible  as  if  Amnosmith  himself 
had  prepared  it  Pleased  with  this  unexpected  talent  in  Te€um»tK,  also  with 
his  having,  by  his  characteristic  boldness,  induced  the  Indians,  not  of  his  im- 
mediate party,  to  cross  the  Detroit,  prior  to  the  embarkation  of  the  regulars 
and  militia,  General  Brocky  as  soon  as  the  business  was  over,  publicly  took  off 
his  sash,  and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the  chief.  Ttcfumsth  received  the 
honor  with  evident  gratification,  but  was,  the  next  day,  seen  wiihout  his 
sash.  General  Brock,  fearing  something  had  displeased  the  Indian,  sent  his 
interpreter  for  an  explanation.  The  latter  soon  returned  with  an  account 
that  Tecumseh,  not  wishing  to  wear  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  when  an 
older,  and,  as  he  said,  abler,  warrior  than  himself  was  present,  had  transferred 
the  sash  to  the  Wvandot  chief  Round-headJ* 

The  place  of  this  renowned  warrior's  birth  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  Kiver,  near  what  is  now  ChiUicothe.  His  father's  name  was  Puktesheno, 
which  means,  /  light  from  fying.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Kanhawa,  in 
1774.  His  mother's  name  was  Medheetasht,  which  signifies,  a  turtle  leafing 
her  eggs  in  the  sand.  She  died  amon^  the  Cherokees.  She  had,  at  one  birth, 
three  sons: — EUskwatoioctf  which  signifies,  a  door  opened,  was  called  the 
Prophet ;  Tectmseh,  which  is,  a  tiger  cnmchingfor  his  prtjf ;  and  Kumskaka,  a 
tiger  that  flies  in  the  air.  \ 

We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  Shawanee  lan- 
guage, in  the  Ixtrd^s  Prmfer. 

Coe'thtn-a,  spim-^key  ifea4auhyan'0e,  o-toes-sa-yeg  yef^f-sey-tho-yrni-ae :  Day- 
pale'i-tum-any'pay'itch  Hut-kty,  yearissi4ay-hay'yon'ae  isst-nock-i-key,  yoe-ma 
assis-key-kie  pi-sey  sptm-v-key.  XSeAirna-kty  oe  noo-ki  cos-si-kie  ta-wa-it-thin  oe 
yea-wap-a-ki  tudi-whan-^i ;  piuk-i^um-i-wadoo  kne-ufon-ot-i-they-ufajf,  Yea-se" 
pw^'i^um-a  morchU-i-tms^-ta  thidi-i  ma-chaw-ki  tus-sy-netgh-puck-sin-a  wa- 
mm-si-loo  wan  po  won-^ft^-they  ya  key4a  toy  pale-i-tum-any  way  uns-sa  ib> 
was^'Cut'i-^ve'W(ttf  thay-pay-tDe'way.l 

*  Mr  Jamet,  ut  supra.  f  Schookra/l  X  Carey's  MuMum,  vi.  318,  {fot  1789.) 
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Id  1826,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Teeumsehj  whose  name  is  Puchethei, 
\%hich  si^iiies  crouchmg  or  tDotching  his  prey,  left  the  Ohio  to  settle  beyond 
the  Mississippi*  This  son,  when  his  mther  was  slain,  was  fighting  by  his 
side.  «*  The  prince  regent,''  says  Mr.  James,  "in  1814,  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  to  the  old,  sent  out  as  a  present  to  the  young  Tkcumseh  a  handsome 
sword ; "  and  then  closes  this  paragraph  with  this  most  savage  lamentation : 
*^  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Indian  cause  and  country,  fiiint  are  the 
prospects  that  Tecumseh  the  son  will  ever  equal,  in  wisdom  or  prowess, 
Tecumseh  the  father."  f 

ELLSKWATAWA.  Although  we  have  given  some  important  fkcts  in 
tlie  life  of  this  impostor,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  claim  to  be 
related.  Afler  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  resided  in  Canada.  In  18^26,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  that  country,  and  went,  with  others,  to  settle  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  also  went  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Tecumseh, 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Prophet ;  and,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  accounts  vary,  in  proportion  to  their  multiplicity.  From  a  well- 
written  article  in  a  foreign  periodica^  it  is  said  that,  during' the  first  50  years 
of  his  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  his  stupidity  and  intoxica- 
tion. In  his  50th  year,  while  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  pipe,  he  fell  back  in 
his  cabin,  upon  his  bed ;  and,  continuing  for  some  time  lifeless,  to  all  appear- 
ances, preparations  were  made  for  hb  interment ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
tribe  was  assembled,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  they  were  in  the  act  of 
removing  him,  that  he  revived.  His  first  words  were,  "  DonH  he  alarmed,  1 
hant  seen  heaven,  Cail  the  nation  together,  that  I  may  tell  them  what  has  mpeared 
to  me.^  When  they  were  assembled,  he  told  them  that  two  beautiM  young 
men  had  been  sent  from  heaven  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  spoke  thus  to  him : 
— ^The  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  you,  and  will  destroy  all  the  red  men :  unless 
you  refrain  from  drunkenness,  lymg  and  stealing,  and  turn  yourselves  to  him, 
you  shall  never  enter  the  beautiful  place  which  we  will  now  show  you."  He 
was  then  conducted  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  from  whence  he  could  behold 
all  its  beauties,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter.  AfYer  undersoing  several 
hours'  tantalization,  from  extreme  desire  of  participating  in  its  indescribable 
joys  and  pleasures,  he  was  dismissed.  His  conductors  told  him  to  tell  all 
the  Indians  what  he  had  seen ;  to  repent  of  their  ways,  and  they  would  visit 
him  again.  My  authority  says,  that,  on  the  PropA^ft  visiting  the  neighboring 
nations,  his  mission  had  a  good  effect  on  their  morals,  &c.  But  this  part  of 
his  story,  at  least,  is  at  variance  with  fiicts ;  for  none  would  hear  to  him,  ex- 
cept the  most  abandoned  young  warriors  of  those  tribes  he  visited,  and  their 
miserable  condition  in  colonizing  themselves  upon  the  Wabash,  in  1811,  is 
well  known.  § 

There  was  an  earthouake  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Creek  country, 
in  December,  1811.  ||  The  Prophet  visited  the  Creeks  in  the  previous  August, 
and  **  pronounced  in  the  public  square,  that  shortly  a  lamp  would  appear  in 
the  west,  to  aid  him  in  his  hostile  attack  upon  the  whites,  and,  if  they  would 
not  be  influenced  by  his  persuasion,  the  earth  would  ere  long  tremble  to  its 
centre.  This  circumstance  has  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  these 
Indians,  and  would  certainly  have  led  tnem,  generally,  to  have  united  with  the 
northern  coalition,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  travellers."  This 
statement  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Drancis  M*Henry,  in  the  Georgia  Journal,  to 
contradict  that  ever  any  such  earthquake  did  take  place,  and  by  which  we 

*  Johnson's  Ind.  Nar.  217.  t  Military  Occurreooes,  i.  S93. 

t  The  New  Moothl^  Bfarazine. 

^  This  famous  vision  of  the  Prophet  will  compare  in  strangeness  with  (hat  of  Keposh, 
head  chief  of  the  Delaware  nation,  related  by  Lositeiif  {ii.  114.)  He  lay  to  all  appearance 
dead  for  three  days.  In  his  swoon,  he  saw  a  man  in  white  robes,  who  eraibited  a  catalo^e 
of  the  people's  sini,  and  warned  him  to  repent.  In  1749,  he  wii  about  80  years  of  age.  and 
was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Solomon,  We  have  related  is  Book  III.  an  accoont  of 
8quando*s  vision }  and  others  might  be  mentioned. 

J  "The  earthquakes,  which,  in  1811,  almost  destroyed  the  town  of  New  Madrid  of  the 
Mississippi,  were  very  sensibly  felt  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Missouri  country,  and  occa 
siooed  much  toperstitious  dread  amongst  the  Indians."     Lont^n  Expedition,  i.  tft. 
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earn  that  that  part  of  the  superstitious  world  really  believed  that  it  had,  and 
that  places  had  been  actually  sunk.    The  same  communicant  says,  **I  have 
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the  cold^  the  American  general  was  found  by  Col.  Proctor,  near  to  one  of  the 
Indian  nres,  in  possession  of  the  Wyandot  chief  Round-headJ* 

So,  according  to  the  judgment  of  this  historian,  Colonel  Proctor  was  under 
no  obligation  to  keep  his  word,  because  there  was  *<no  writing"  with  hii> 
name  to  it.  The  historian  that  will  even  set  up  a  defence  for  treachery  ma} 
calculate  with  certainty  upon  the  value  posterity  will  set  upon  his  work 
We  want  no  other  than  Colonel  Proctor*s  own  account  from  which  to  coo 
demn  him  of,  at  least,  great  want  of  humanity.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the 
Americans  were  always  free  from  the  same  charges ;  but  we  would  as  soon 
scorn  their  extenuation  as  that  of  their  enemies. 

Round-head  was  present  with  General  Brock  and  Tecumstk  when  they  took 
possession  of  Detroit,  on  the  15  August,  181^  When  about  to  cross  the 
river  to  lay  sie^  to  Detroit,  General  Brock  present'^.d  TWumseh  with  his  red 
sash.  This  chief  had  too  much  good  sense  to  wear  it,  well  knowing  it  would 
create  jealousy  among  the  other  chiefs,  who  considered  themsehres  equal 
with  him ;  he  therefore  presented  it  to  Round-head,  as  has  been  raentioDed  in 
the  life  of  Tecumseh. 

Whether  this  chief  were  more  wise  than  Tecumseh,  in  the  last  afbir  in 
which  the  latter  was  engaged,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  conduct  of  General  Prodor  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
abandoned  by  most,  if  not  all  the  Wyandots,  previous  to  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.*  As  Roundrhtad  was  their  chief,  to  him  will  be  attributed  the  cause 
of  their  wise  proceeding. 

The  following  letter,  written  after  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin,  (we  con- 
clude,) is  worthy  of  a  place  here. 

^  TV  Huronsy  and  the  other  tnbe»  of  Indians,  assembled  at  <Ae  Miami  Rtmids, 
lo  ffie  inhabitants  qfAe  River  Raisin. — Friends,  listen!  You  have  always  told  us 
you  would  giife  us  any  eusistance  in  your  power.  We,  therefore,  as  (he  enemy  is  of- 
proa€Mng%jLS,unlhin&wX^ 

brinf^ng your  arms  along  vnthyou.  Should  you  fau  at  this  time,  toe  will  not 
consuier  you  in  future  asfrienas,  and  the  consequences  may  be  wry  w^^iUasanL 
We  are  well  convinced  you  have  no  writing  forbidding  you  to  assist  us.  We  are 
your  friends  at  present 

Round-head  ft  his  mark. 
Walk-in-the-water  ®  his  mark,  f  ** 

WALK-IN-THE-WATER  also  signalized  himself  in  these  events.  His 
native  name  is  Myeerah,  He  is  a  Huron,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wyandots,  and, 
in  1817,  resided  on  a  reservation  in  Michigan,  at  a  village  called  Maguaga, 
near  Brownstown.  Mr.  Brotcn,  in  his  valuable  Western  Gazetteer,  jucrtily 
sidles  this  fiimotis  chief  one  of  **  nature's  nobles.**  The  unfortunate  General 
MuQ  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  principal  ''among  the  vast  number  of  chie6 
who  led  the  hostile  bands  "  of  the  west  when  the  war  of  1812  commenced. 
The  Kaskaskias  Wyandots,  in  1814,  were  nearly  equally  divided  between  a 
chief  called  T\trhe,  which  signifies  the  Crane,  and  MyeercJu  The  former  was 
called  the  grand  chief  of  the  nation,  and  resided  at  Sandusky.  He  was  a 
very  venerable  and  intelligent  chief.  In  1812,  Myeerah  told  some  American 
officers  who  were  sent  to  the  Indians  to  secure  their  favor,  that  the  American 
government  was  acting  very  wrong  to  send  an  armv  into  their  country,  which 
would  cut  off  their  communication  with  Canada,  llie  Indians,  he  said,  were 
their  own  masters,  and  would  trade  where  they  pleased ;  that  the  afiiiir  of  the 
Wabash  was  the  fault  of  General  Harrison  entirely.  He  commanded  the 
Indian  army  with  Round-head  at  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  which  also  Walk-in-the-ufoter  was  a  con- 
spicuous commander,  he  went  to  Detroit  to  make  peace,  or  rather  to  ask  it  of 
General  Harrison.  In  crossing  from  Sandwich  with  a  white  flaff,many  were 
attracted  to  the  shore  to  see  him,  where  also  were  drawn  up  tfie  Kentucky 
volunteers.    All  were  struck  with  admiration  at  his  noble  aspect  and  fearieat 

*  Genera]  Harrwm^*  offWrial  letter,  among  Brannant  Ofieial  Hoc.  p.  237. 
*■  English  Barbarities,  IJL 
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carriage,  as  he  ascended  the  tMuik  and  passed  through  the  mnks  of  the  sol- 
diers.   The  ffreatest  firmness  attended  his  stens.  and  the  most  dismified  non- 
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IifDiAN.    O  Nivoh  toghsa  eren  teshAwighe  ne  samciane  wabonL 
Welsh.    O  Nhaw  naddug  erom  dy  deviabaid  ffiice  am  whabanL 
EifOLisH.    O  God,  take  iiot  (h>in  us  thy  grace,  oecause  we  have  erred  fit>in 
thy  ways."  • 

Some  of  the  words  which  seem  to  be  corresponding  and  analogous  to  the 
eye.  in  the  two  first  languages,  are  not  so  in  meaning ;  in  fact  Uiere  hi  no 
analogy  whatever  between  ue  Welsh  and  Indian  languages. 

In  1808,  this  chief  was  the  bearer  of  a  loof  and  exceedingly  excellent  talk 
from  the  Senecas  west  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  Indians  of  the  interior  of  Canada, 
about  100  miles  from  Niagara  Falls.    It  was  from  a  Prophet  named  Skanta- 

DARIO.f 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  Jcauen  that  when  Tnonmkokerawen  was  in  EIng- 
land,  he  ^  appeared  to  be  about  45  years  of  age  p  tall,  muscular,  and  well  pro- 
portioned, possessing  a  fine  and  intelligent  countenance.  His  mother  was  a 
Scotch  woman,  and  he  had  spent  two  years  in  Eklinburgh,  in  his  youth, 
namely,  from  his  13th  to  his  15tn  year,  read  and  spoke  Elngiish  and  French 
weU.  He  was  married  to  a  female  of  his  own  tnbe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children.  He  served  in  the  last  war  with  the  English,  as  will  presently  be 
raUted. 

Because  this  chief  spent  a  few  years  in  Scotland  when  young,  some  his- 
torians t  have  asserted  that  he  was  not  an  Indian,  but  a  Scotchman ;  and  a 
writer  §  of  a  sketch  of  the  late  Canada  war  says  he  was  related  to  the 
FVench.  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  many  of  those 
who  pass  for  Indians  to  have  white  fathers.  We  should  think,  therefore, 
that,  mstead  of  his  mother's  being  a  Scotch  woman,  his  father  might  have  been 
a  Frenchman,  and  his  mother  an  Indian. 

Of  Mrion^s  orTeyimmhokerawen^i  exploits  in  the  last  war,  there  were  not 
nouiy*  we  presume,  as  there  are  not  manv  recorded.  When  CoL  Murray  sur- 
prised Fort  Niagara,  on  the  19  Dec.  181  :i,  JSTorUm  entered  the  fort  with  him, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  about  400  men.  ||  Fort  Niagara  was  garrisoned  by 
about  300  Americans,  oC  whom  but  20  escaped.  All  who  resisted,  and  some 
who  did  not,  were  run  though  with  Uie  bayonet  We  only  know  that  A*ortoii 
was  present  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  6  June,  1814,  (General  Fincent  and  Norton^  with  a  considerable 
fbrce,T  attacked  an  American  camp  ten  miles  from  Biu'lington  Bay,  at  a  place 
called  Fifty  Mile  Creek.  The  onset  was  madebefbre  day  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  invaders  seized  upon  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  turned  them 
upon  their  enemies.  The  mght  was  very  dark,  and  the  confusion  was  veiy 
great  The  American  Generals  Chandler  and  fFrndar^  one  major,  five  cap- 
tains, one  lieutenant,  and  116  men,  were  taken  prisoners.  Nevertheless  the 
Americans  fouj^ht  with  such  resolution  that  the  attacking  party  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  advantage,  leaving  150  of  their  number  benind  them,  lliev. 
however,  carried  off  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  horses. 

LOGAN  was  a  great  Shawanee  chief,  who  was  more  brave  than  fortunate. 
He  was  no  coimection  of  Logan  of  1774,  but  was  equally  great,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Jefferson^  would  have  been  emially  celebrated.  Shortly  after  Gen- 
eral TSinpet's  expedition  to  the  Miami  Rapids,  Captain  Jamei  Lotcon^  as  he 
was  called  by  the  EInglish,  was  sent  by  General  Harrison  in  the  direction  of 
those  rapids,  with  a  small  party  of  his  tribe,  to  reconnoitre.  He  met  with  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  near  that  place,  bv  which  he  was  so  closelv  pur- 
sued that  his  men  were  obliged  to  break  and  flee  for  safety  in  the  true  Indian 
manner.  ^  Logan,  with  two  of  his  companions,  Captain  John  and  Brioht- 
HORN,  arrivea  safe  at  General  ffinchit$ta^$  camp.  When  he  gave  an  account 
here  of  what  had  happened,  accusera  in  the  army  stood  ready  to  charge  him 
with  treachery,  and  a  design  of  aiding  the  enemy.    He  felt  the  false  charge 

•  MoiUhh  Rtpontory,  iii.  715,  London,  1809.  t  ibid.  709. 

t  JamtMt  Military  Occuirences,  ii.  16.  $  Mr.  M.  Smith,  who  lived  then  in  Canada. 

I  Some  American  bittorians  tay,  <' British  and  Indians;"  but  Mr.  James  (ii.  16.)  sayt 
dwre  was  but  one  "Indian/'  and  he  was  a  Scotehman ! 
f  The  number  of  rank  and  file  was  704,  of  the  Americans  about  9000. 
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with  cutting  severity,  but  without  any  inclination  for  revenge.    On  the  con- 
trary, he  determined  to  prove  by  some  unequivocal  announcement  that  *he 
was  not  thus  to  be  taken  as  a  spy. 
Accordingly,  on  22  November,  with  the  two  men  above  named,  he  set  out, 
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which  WM  done.    Hit  frailly  reoded  at  Wqiogfaoogiiata,  which  wu  eafled 
Lom'to  village.* 

BLACK-BIRD  waa  a  Pottowattoniie  cbieC  who  made  himaelf  notorioua  hj 
Che  inaaaBCJc  of  the  gairiBon  of  Fort  Dearboni.  Before  it  waa  known  in  the 
western  region  of  tlw  upper  lakea,  ihat  war  had  been  declared  by  the  United 
States,  Indian  and  Canadian  forces  were  coUeeted  at  seTcral  points  ready  for 
the  word  to  be  men.  That  act  seems  to  hsTe  been  anjaoosly  looked  for  by  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  some  of  their  adyisers,  who  seem  to  have  been  much 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency  of  war  than  those  who  declared  iL 

Mackanaw,  or  as  it  is  generally  written,  MicbiUimakinak,  was  ganisoned 
at  this  time  with  onJy  56  e&ctive  men,  and  the  first  news  they  had  of  the 
declaration  of  war  was  the  appearsoce  of  500  Indians  and  about  the  aame 
number  of  Canadians  ready  to  attack  tbem.  The  fort  was  therefore  surren- 
dered by  Lieutenant  HankSj  on  the  17  of  July,  1812L 

When  General  IhUl  beard  of  the  fote  of  Blicbillimakinak,  he  rightly  judeed 
that  Fort  Dearborn,  now  Chicago,  would  be  the  next  object  of  attack.  Ac- 
cordingly be  despatohed  orders  to  Captain  HtM,  then  in  command  there,  to 
evacuate  the  phtce  with  all  haste.  But  before  this  message  reached  hkn, 
Biaek-hird^  with  a  host  of  bis  warriora,  was  prepared  to  act  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. A- large  number  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  who  had  pre- 
tended friendship,  hearing  that  the  place  was  to  be  evacuat^  came  there  to 
receive  what  could  not  be  carried  away. 

On  the  13  July,  Captain  Ifetft,  of  Fort  Wayne,  arrived  at  Fort  Dearborn, 
with  about  .30  Miamiee,  to  escort  Captain  Haaid  to  Detroit  They  marched 
from  the  fort  on  the  15  July,  with  a  guard  of  Miamies  in  fitmt,  and  another 
in  the  rear,  under  Captain  ffeiis.  They  marched  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  when  they  had  proceeded  about  one  mile,  thev  di^overed  Indians  pre- 
pared to  attack  them  from  behind  the  high  sand-bank  which  bounded  the 
beach  of  the  lake.  Captain  HtaU  then  ascended  the  bank  with  his  men,  and 
a  fight  was  immediately  begun  by  the  Indiana  The  Indians  being  vastly 
nuiDerous,  Captain  Head  saw  that  it  was  useleas  to  contend,  and  iminediately 
retreated  to  a  small  emiqence  in  the  adjacent  prairie,  and  not  being  followed 
by  the  Indians,  was  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot.  Meantime  the  Indians 
gotpossession  of  all  their  horses  and  baggage. 

Tne  Indians,  after  a  short  consultation,  made  signs  for  Captain  Heald  to 
advance  and  meet  them.  He  did  so,  and  was  met  by  Bloek-hirdf  who,  after 
shaking  hands  with  him,  told  him,  if  he  would  surrender,  the  fives  of  the 
prisoners  should  be  spared.  There  was  no  alternative,  and  alter  all  their  arms 
were  surrendered,  the  party  was  inarched  back  to  the  ludian  encampment, 
near  the  fort,  and  divided  among  the  different  tribes.  The  next  morning 
they  burned  the  fort,  and  left  the  place,  taking  the  prisoners  with  them. 
Captain  HeaUTs  force  was  54  regulars  and  12  militia.  In  the  fifht  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake,  %  of  regulars  and  all  of  the  militia  were  killed;  besides 
two  women  and  12  children.  Eleven  women  and  children  were  among  the 
captives.  Captain  H^ells  and  many  other  officeis  were  killed,  and  Captain 
Htatd  and  his  wife  were  both  badly  wounded,  and  were  taken  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph's,  where  they  were  taken  into  the  family  of  an  Indian 
trader.  Soon  aner,  Bhck-hird  set  out  with  his  warriors  for  the  capture  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Captain  Heald  hired  a  Frenchman  to  take  him  to  Mich- 
iilimakinak.  He  was  afterwards  exchanged.  What  other  successes  this 
chief  had  during  the  war  is  unknown. 

BlaekrhmBky  in  speaking  of  the  capture  and  treatment  of  Captain  Heald 
and  his  men,  says,t  it  was  owing  to  theur  not  keeping  their  word  with  the  Indians. 
The  night  before  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the  whites,  they  threw  all  the 
powder  they  could  not  carry  with  them  into  the  well,  which  they  had  prom- 
ised to  give  them. 

The  next  chief  we  introduce  chiefly  to  illustrate  a  most  extraordinary  mode 
of  doing  penance  among  the  nations  of  the  west 


*  Taken  principally  from  Naes*t  Register,  and  DamalTs  Narrmtk>e. 
t  In  his  Lifii,  written  by  himaelf,  p.  &. 
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WAWNAHTON,*  a  bold  and  fearless  chief,  of  the  tribe  of  YanktoD^f 
(whose  name,  translated,  \s  **ke  teho  cheargea  the  enemy,")  was  considerably 
noted  in  the  last  war  with  Canada.  ^  He  luid,^  says  my  author,  **  killed  seven 
enemies  in  battle  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  seven  war-eagle  plumes  in  his 
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excellent  speech  which  be  made  to  the  American  comminioDera,  who  had 
assembled  many  chiefs  at  a  place  called  the  Porta^  July,  1815,  to  hold  a 
talk  with  them  upon  the  state  of  their  affairs ;  particularly  as  it  was  believed 
by  the  Americans  that  the  Indians  meditated  hostilitiea  An  American  com- 
missioner opened  the  talk,  and  unbecomingly  accused  the  Indians  of  breach 
of  fonner  treaties.  The  first  chief  that  answered,  spoke  with  a  tremulous 
voice,  and  evidently  betrayed  guilt,  or  perhaps  fear.  Not  so  with  the  upright 
chief  ^(ac^-^um£er.  He  felt  equally  mdignant  at  the  charge  of  the  white 
man,  and  the  unmanly  cringing  of  the  chief  who  had  just  spoken.  He 
began: — 

**  My  father,  restrain  your  feelings,  and  hear  calmly  what  I  shall  say.    I 
■hall  say  it  plainly.    I  shall  not  speak  with  fear  and  trembling.    I  have  never 
iniured  you,  and  innocence  can  feel  no  fear.    I  turn  to  you  ul,  red-skins  and 
white-skins — ^where  is  the  man  who  will  appear  as  my  accuser?    Father,  I 
understand  not  clearly  how  things  are  working.    I  have  just  been  set  at 
libertv.    Am  I  again  to  be  plunged  into  bondage?    Frowns  are  all  around 
me ;  but  I  am  incapable  or  change.    You,  perhaps,  may  be  ignorant  of  what 
I  tell  you ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  which  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness.    It  is  a 
fact  which  can  easily  be  proved,  that  I  have  been  assailed  in  almost  eveiy 
possible  way  that  pride,  fear,  feeling,  or  interest,  could  touch  me — that  I  have 
been  pushed' to  the  last  to  raise  the  tomahawk  against  you ;  but  all  in  vain.    I 
never  could  be  made  to  feel  that  you  were  my  enemy.    If  this  he  the  conduct 
of  an  enemyy  I  shall  never  be  your  friend.    You  are  acquainted  with  my  re- 
moval above  Prairie  des  Chiens.*   I  went,  and  formed  a  settlement,  and  called 
my  warriora  around  me.    We  took  counsel,  and  from  that  counsel  we  never 
have  departed.    We  smoked,  and  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
U.  States.    I  sent  you  the  pipe — it  resembled  this — and  I  sent  it  by  the  Mis- 
souri, that  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  might  not  know  what  we  were  doing. 
You  received  it    I  then  told  you  that  your  firiends  should  be  my  friends — 
that  your  enemies  should  be  my  enemies — and  that  I  only  awaited  your  signal 
to  make  war.    ff  this  he  the  condud  of  an  enemy,  I  shall  never  he  your  friend, — 
Why  do  I  tell  you  this  ?    Because  it  is  a  truth,  and  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
the  good  things  which  men  do  are  often  buried  in  the  ground,  while  their  evil 
deeds  are  stripped  naked,  and  exposed  to  the  worid.  f — When  I  came  here,  I 
came  to  you  in  friendship.    I  little  thought  I  should  have  had  to  defend  my- 
Mlf    I  Kave  no  defence  to  make.    If  I  were  guilty,  I  should  have  come  pre- 
pared ;  but  I  have  ever  held  you  bv  the  hand,  and  I  am  come  without  ex- 
cuses. If  I  had  fought  against  you,  I  would  have  told  you  so :  but  I  have  noth- 
ing now  to  say  here  in  your  councils,  except  to  repeat  what  I  said  before  to 
my  great  father,  the  president  of  your  nation.    You  heard  it,  and  no  doubt 
I  emember  it.    It  was  simply  this.    My  lands  can  never  be  surrendered ;  I 
was  cheated,  and  basely  cheated,  in  tne  contract ;  I  will  not  surrender  mv 
country  but  with  my  life.    Again  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  wimess,  and  1 
smoke  this  pipe  in  evidence  of  my  sincerity.    If  you  are  sincere,  you  will 
receive  it  frotn  me.    My  only  desire  is,  that  we  should  smoke  it  together — 
that  I  should  grasp  your  sacred  hand,  and  I  claim  for  myself  and  my  tribe 
the  protection  of^your  country.    When  this  pipe  touches  your  lip,  may  it 
operate  as  a  blessing  upon  all  my  tribe. — Mmf  the  smoke  rise  like  a  doud,  and 
carru  away  with  it  authe  animosihes  which  have  arisen  hetween  ti«."  } 

l^ne  issue  of  this  council  was  amicable,  and,  on  the  14  Sept  following, 
Bladc-ihvnder  met  commissioners  at  St  Louis,  and  executea  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

ONGPATONGA,  §  or,  as  he  was  usuaUy  called,  Big-dk,  was  chief  of  the 
Ma^was^  or  Omawhaws,  whose  residence,  in  1811,  was  upon  the  Missouri.  |  Mr. 

*  The  upper  military  post  upon  the  Misfinippi,  in  1818. 
t  "  Thtv  passage  forcibly  reminds  us  of  that  m  8}utkespeare :" 
*  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  often  interred  with  their  bones/' 
t  Philadelphia  Lit.  Gazette. 

4  Onsrue-pon-we,  in  Iroquois,  was  *'  men  surpassing  all  others."     Hist.  Five  NoHont. 
I  «  The  (rMahas,  in  numt>er  2250,  not  long  ago,  al>andone<i  their  old  village  on  the 
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Braekenridge  visited  his  towD  on  the  19  May  of  that  year,  in  his  voyace-  up 
that  river.  His  *^  village  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  river,  and  con- 
tains about  3000  souls,  and  is  836  miles  from  its  mouth.***  We  shall  give 
here,  as  an  introduction  to  him,  the  oration  he  made  over  the  grave  of  BUuk" 
hMlOj  a  Siuux  chief  of  the  Teton  tribe,  who  died  on  the  niffht  of  the  14 
Jmv,  1811,  at  ^  Portage  des  Sioux,**  and  of  whom  Mr.  Brackemiagt  remarks:! 
**  llie  Black'huffalo  was  the  Sioux  chief  with  whom  we  had  the  conference  at 
the  great  bend ;  and,  from  his  appearance  and  mild  deportment,  I  was  induced 
to  form  a  high  opinion  of  him.**  After  being  interred  with  honors  of  war, 
Ongpatonga  spoke  to  those  assembled  as  follows : — *^  Do  not  grieve.  Misfor-  • 
tunes  will  happen  to  the  wisest  and  best  men.  Death  will  come,  and  always 
comes  out  of  season.  It  is  the  command  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  all  nations 
and  people  must  obey.  What  is  passed,  and  cannot  be  prevented,  should  not 
be  grieved  for.  Be  not  discouraged  or  displeased  then,  that  in  visiting  your 
father!  here,  [the  American  commissioner,]  you  have  lost  your  chie£  A  mis- 
fortune of  this  kind  may  never  again  befall  you,  but  this  would  have  attended 
you  perhaps  at  your  own  village.  Five  times  have  I  visited  this  land,  and 
never  returned  with  sorrow  or  pain.  Misfortunes  do  not  flourish  particularly 
in  our  path.  They  grow  every  where.  What  a  misfortune  for  me,  that  I 
could  not  have  died  this  day,  instead  of  the  chief  that  lies  before  us.  The 
trifling  loss  my  nation  would  have  sustained  in  my  death,  would  have  ly^en 
doubly  paid  for  by  the  honors  of  my  burial  They  would  hvve  wiped  ofi* 
every  thing  like  regret  Instead  of  beinc:  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sorrow,  my 
warriors  would  have  felt  the  sunshine  OMoy  in  their  hearts.  To  me  it  would 
have  been  a  most  glorious  occurrence.  Hereafler,  when  I  die  at  home,  instead 
of  a  noble  grave  and  a  grand  procession,  the  rolling  music  and  the  thunderinff 
cannon,  with  a  flag  waving  at  my  head,  I  shall  be  wrapped  in  a  robe,  (an  old 
robe  perhaps,)  and  hoisted  on  a  slender  scaffold  to  the  whisdine  wind8,§  -soon 
to  be  blown  down  to  the  earth ;  ||  my  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves,  and 
my  bones  rattled  on  the  plain  by  the  wild  beasts.  Chief  of  the  soldiers,  [ad- 
dressing CoL  Miller^  your  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  Your  attention  shall 
not  be  forgotten.  My  nation  shall  know  the  respect  .that  is  paid  over  the 
dead.    When  I  return,  1  will  echo  the  sound  of  your  guns." 

Dr.  Morae  saw  Ongpatonga  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1821,  and  dis- 
coursed with  him  and  hhkatappoj  chief  of  the  republican  Paunees,  **  on  the 
subject  of  their  civilization,  and  sending  instructors  among  them  for  that 
purpose.**  The  doctor  has  printed  the  conversation,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
acknowledge  that,  on  reading  it,  Big-dk  suffers  in  our  estimation ;  but  his 
age  must  be  his  excuse.  When  he  was  asked  who  made  the  red  and  white 
people,  he  answered,  ^The  same  Being  who  made  the  white  people,  made 
the  red  people ;  bvi  the  white  are  hetUr  than  Ute  red  people/*  This  acknowledg- 
ment is  too  degrading,  and  does  not  comport  with  the  general  character  of  the 
American  Indians.  It  is  not,  however,  very  surprising  that  such  an  expression 
thould  escape  an  individual  surrounded,  as  was  OngpaUmga,  by  magmficence, 
luxury,  and  attention  from  the  great 

Big-elk  was  a  party  to  severd  treaties  made  between  his  nation  and  the 
United  States,  previous  to  his  visit  to  Washington  in  1821. 

PETALESHAROO  was  not  a  chief],  but  a  brave  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pau- 
nees. (A  brave  is  a  warrior  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  battle,  and  is 
next  in  iinportance  to  a  chief  ITj  He  was  the  son  ofLeteUtha^  a  fiunous  chie^ 
commonly  called  the  Knife-chuf^  or  Old-knife.  When  Major  Lcmg  and  his 
company  travelled  across  the  continent,  in  1819  and  ^,  they  became  ac-  ' 
quainted  with  Petaktharoa,    From  seTeral  persons  who  were  in  Limf^9 


tide  of  the  Missoari,  and  now  dwell  on  the  Elk-horn  River,  due  west  from  their  old  village^ 
10  miles  west-north-west  from  Cooncil  Blufis/'    Morses  Indian  Report,  251. 

*  Brackenridire,  vt  tup.  91.  t  Jour,  up  the  Missouri,  240. 

t  Governor  Edwards  or  Colonel  MUUr. 

}  It  is  a  custom  to  expose  the  dead  upon  a  scaflbid  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  woii 
Bee  Braekenridge^  Joar.,  186. )  Pik^s  Expedition  ;  Long*$  do. 

IThe  engnvmr  at  the  commencement  of  Book  II.  illustrates  this  passage. 
Lang*s  Expedition,  i.  S56 }  and  Or.  Mor§€*9  Indian  Report,  247. 
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compsDig  Dr.  Mofm  collected  the  perticiilar  of  him  which  be  givee  in  Int 
iNDiAif  Rxpo&T  aa  an. anecdote. 

In  the  winter  of  1821,  PeUdeahcaroo  viaited  Waahingtoo,  being  one  of  a 
deputation  Irom  hia  nation  to  the  American  governmeDt,  on  a  buaineea 
matter. 

Thia  hntve  waa  of  elegant  form  and  countenance,  and  waa  attired,  in  hia 
w'lmt  to  Washington,  aa  repreaented  in  the  engraving.  In  1821,  he  waa 
about  25  yeara  of  age.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  waa  ao  diatinguiahed  by  his 
abilitiea  and  prowess,  that  he  waa  called  the  *^ braved  of  ikt  htwgT*  But  few, 
yeara  previoua  to  1821,  it  waa  a  custom,  not  only  with  hia  nation,  but  those 
adjacent,  to  torture  and  bum  captivea  aa  sacrificea  to  the  great  Star.  In  an 
expedition  performed  by  aome  of  hia  countrymen  against  the  Iteana,  a  female 
waa  taken,  who,  on  their  return,  waa  doomed  to  auffer  according  to  their 
uaagea.  She  waa  fiistened  to  the  stake,  and  a  vast  crowd  assembled  upon 
the  adjoininff  plain  to  witness  the  scene.  This  hnmty  unobserved,  had  sta- 
tioned two  fleet  horses  at  a  small  distance,  and  waa  seated  among  the  crowd, 
aa  a  silent  spectator.  All  were  anxioualy  waiting  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  first  contact  of  the  flamea  with  their  victim ;  when,  to  their  astonishment, 
a  hravt  waa  aeen  rending  asunder  the  cords  which  bound  her,  and,  with  the 
swiftness  of  thought,  bearing  her  in  his  arma  beyond  the  amazed  multitude ; 
where  placing  her  upon  one  horae,  and  mounting  himself  upon  the  other, 
he  bore  her  olf  safe  to  her  fiiends  and  country.  This  act  would  have  endan- 
gered the  life  of  an  ordinary  chief;  but  such  waa  his  sway  in  the  tribe,  that 
no  one  presumed  to  censure  the  daring  act 

Thia  transaction  was  the  more  extraordinary,  aa  its  performer  was  aa 
much  a  son  of  nature,  and  had  had  no  more  of  the  advantaaes  of  education 
than  the  multitude  whom  he  astonished  by  the  humane  act  mat  recorded. 

This  account  being  circulated  at  Waabington,  during  the  young  chieTs 
stay  there,  the  young  ladiea  of  Miss  WhU^s  aeminary  in  that  place  resolved 
to  give  him  a  demonatration  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  him  on 
account  of  his  humane  conduct ;  they  therefore  presented  bun  an  elegant 
silver  medal,  appropriately  inacribed,  accompanied  oy  the  following  abort  but 
aflectionate  address:  "Brother,  accept  this  token  of  our  esteem — always 
wear  it  for  our  sakes,  and  when  again  you  have  the  power  to  aave  a  poor 
woman  fix>m  death  and  torture,  think  of  thia,  and  of  ua,  and  flv  to  her 
relief  and  her  rescue.**  The  bnwe^s  reply :— <«  Thii  [taking  hold  of  the 
medal  which  he  had  just  suspended  from  nis  neck]  mUgive  me  more  earn  (km 
I  ever  had^  and  I  xoili  ligten  mon  tKan  I  ever  did  to  wkUe  wun,  I  am  glad  tiitci 
W^  hroOieri  and  siMer$  have  heard  qf  the  good  ad  [  have  done,  Mf  bro&ers  and 
t%$ter$  think  that  I  did  it  in  ignorance^  but  I  now  know  what  I  have  done.  1 
did  it  in  ignoranct^  and  did  not  know  that  I  did  good;  but  bff  givingmetkii 
medal  I  know  iiJ^ 

Some  time  after  the  attempt  to  aacrifice  the  Itean  woman,  one  of  the 
warriors  of  Letelesha  brought  to  the  nation  a  Spanish  boy,  whom  he  had 
taken.  The  warrior  was  resolved  to  aacrifice  him  to  Venus,  and  the  time 
was  appointed  Ldeie^M  had  a  long  time  endeavored  to  do  away  the  custom, 
and  now  consulted  Petaksharoo  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  young 
brave  said,  "  I  will  rescue  the  boy,  aa  a  warrior  should,  by  force.**  His  father 
waa  unwilling  that  he  should  expose  his  life  a  second  time,  and  used  great 
exertiona  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  merchandise  for  the  purchase  of  the 
captive.  All  that  were  able  contributed,  and  a  pile  was  made  of  it  at  the 
lodffe  of  the  Knife-chi^,  who  then  summoned  the  warrior  before  him.  When 
he  had  arrived,  the  chief  commanded  him  to  take  the  merchandise,  and 
deliver  the  boy  to  him.  The  warrior  refused.  lAidesha  then  waved  hia 
war-club  in  the  air,  bade  the  warrior  obey  or  prepare  for  instant  death. 
^  Strikey^  said  Pddesharoo,  "  /  wiU  med  the  vengeance  qfhii  friende,^  But  the 
prudent  and  excellent  LdeUeha  resolved  to  use  one  more  endeavor  before 
committing  such  an  act  He  therefore  increased  the  amount  of  propertv, 
which  had  the  desired  effect  The  boy  was  surrendered,  and  the  valuable 
eoUection  of  goods  sacrificed  in  his  stead*    This,  it  ia  thought,  will  be  the 

*  Long,  ut  iupra,  3^-78. 
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last  time  the  inhuman  custom  will  be  attempted  in  the  tribe.  ^  The  origin 
of  this  sanguinary  sacrifice  is  unknown ;  probably  it  existed  previously  to 
their  intercourse  with  the  white  traders."  •  They  belieTod  that  the  sucoes 
of  their  enterprises,  and  all  undertakings,  depended  upon  their  fkithfiilly 
adhering  to  the  due  peribrmance  of  these  ritea 

In  his  way  to  Washington,  he  staid  some  days  In  Philadelphia,  where 
Mr.  N^a^  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  taking  his  portrait,  which  he  performed 
with  wonderful  success.  It  was  copied  K»r  Dr.  Oodman^i  Natural  History, 
and  adorns  the  second  rolume  of  that  valuable  work. 

METEA,  chief  of  the  Pottowattomies^  is  brought  to  our  notice  on  account 
of  the  opposition  he  made  to  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  his  countir.  In 
1631,  he  resided  upon  the  Wabash.  To  numerous  treaties,  fi^m  Imi  to 
1831,  we  find  his  name,  and  generally  at  the  head  of  those  of  his  tribe. 
At  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech,  after  Governor  CasB  had  informed  him  of  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

^My  father, — ^We  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said.  We  shall  now 
retire  to  our  camps  and  consult  upon  it  You  will  hear  nothing  more  fW>m 
us  at  present  [This  is  a  uniform  custom  of  all  the  Indians.  When  the 
council  was  again  convened)  Mttea  continued.]  We  meet  you  here  to-day, 
because  we  had  promised  it,  to  tell  you  our  minds,  and  what  we  have  agreed 
upon  among  ourselves.  You  will  listen  to  us  with  a  good  mind,  and  believe 
what  we  say.  You  know  that  we  first  came  to  this  country,  a  long  time  ago, 
and  when  we  sat  ourselves  down  upon  it,  we  met  with  a  great  many  hard- 
ships and  difficulties.  Our  country  was  then  venr  large';  but  it  has  dwindled 
away  to  a  small  spot,  and  you  wish  to  purchase  that!  This  has  caused  us  to 
reflect  much  upon  what  you  have  told  us ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  brought 
all  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  the  young  men  and  women  and  children  of 
our  tribe,  that  one  part  may  not  do  what  the  others  object* to,  and  that  all 
may  be  witness  of  what  is  going  forward.  You  know  your  children.  Since 
you  first  came  among  them,  they  have  listened  to  your  words  vnth  an  at- 
tentive ear,  and  have  always  hearkened  to  your  counsels.  Whenever  you 
have  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  us,  whenever  you  have  had  a  favor  to  ask  of 
us,  we  have  always  lent  a  favorable  ear,  and  our  invariable  answer  has  been 
*yes.'  This  you  know!  A  long  time  has  passed  since  we  first  came  upon 
our  lands,  and  our  old  people  have  all  sunk  into  their  graves.  They  had 
sense.  We  are  all  young  and  foolish,  and  do  not  wish  to  do  any  thing  that 
they  would  not  approve,  were  they  living.  We  are  fearfbl  we  shall  offend 
their  spirits,  if  we  sell  our  lands ;  and  we  are  fearful  we  shall  offend  you,  if 
we  do  not  sell  them.  This  has  caused  us  gre^t  perplexity  of  thought,  because 
we  have  counselled  among  ourselves,.and  do  not  know  how  we  can  part  with 
the  land.  Our  country  was  given  to  us  by  the  Oreat  Spirit,  who  gave  it  to  us 
to  hunt  upon,  to  make  our  cornfields  upon,  to  live  upon,  and  to  make  down 
our  beds  upon  when  we  die.  And  he  would  never  for^ve  us,  should  we 
bargain  it  aviray.  When  you  first  spoke  to  us  for  lands  at  St  Mail's,  we  sakl 
we  had  a  little,  and  agreed  to  sell  you  a  piece  of  it;  but  we  told  you  we 
could  spiire  no  more.  Now  you  ask  us  again.  You  are  never  satisfied! 
We  have  sold  you  a  great  tract  of  land,  already;  but  it  is  not  enough !  We 
sold  it  to  you  fbr  the  benefit  of  your  children,  to  farm  and  to  live  upon. 
We  have  now  but  little  left  We  shall  want  it  all  for  ourselves.  We  know 
not  how  long  we  may  live,  and  we  wish  to  have  some  lands  for  our  children 
to  hunt  u|)on.  You  are  gradually  taking  away  our  hunting-grounds.  Your 
children  are  driving  us  before  them.  We  are  growing  uneasy.  What  lands 
you  have,  you  may  retain  forever ;  but  we  shall  sell  no  more.  You  think, 
perhaps,  that  I  speak  in  passion ;  but  my  heart  is  good  towards  you.  I  speak 
like  one  of  your  own  children.  I  am  an  Indian,  a  red-skin,  and  live  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  my  country  is  already  too  small ;  and  I  do  not  know 
bow  to  bring  up  my  children,  if  I  give  it  all  away.  We  sold  you  a  fine  tract 
of  land  at  St  MaryX  We  said  to  you  then  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  your 
children,  and  the  last  we  should  sell :  and  we  thought  it  would  be'  the 
.ast  you  would  ask  fbr.    We  have  now  told  you  what  we  had  to  say.    It  im 

*  LoDi:,  vt  tuffra,  357-i8. 
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what  was  determined  on,  in  a  council  among  ouraelFea ;  and  what  I  have 
apoken,  is  the  voice  of  my  nation.  On  this  account,  all  our  people  have 
come  here  to  listen  to  me;  but  do  not  think  we  have  a  bad  opuiion  of 
you.  Where  should  we  get  a  bad  opinion  of  you  ?  We  speak  to  you 
with  a  good  heart,  and  the  feelings  of  a  friend.  You  are  actjuainted  with 
this  piece  of  land — the  country  we  live  in.  Shall  we  give  it  up  ?  Take 
notice,  it  is  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  if  we  ^ve  it  away,  what  will  become 
of  us  ?  The  Great  Spirit,  who  has  provided  it  for  our  use,  alk>ws  us  to  keep 
it,  to  bring  up  our  young  men  and  support  our  families.  We  should  incur  his 
anger,  if  we  bartered  it  away.  If  we  had  more  land,  you  should  get  more , 
but  our  land  has  been  wasting  away  ever  since  the  white  people  became  our 
neighbors,  and  we  have  now  hardly  enough  left  to  cover  the  bones  of  our 
trim.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  your  red  children.  What  is  due  to  us  in 
monev,  we  wish,  and  will  receive  at  this  place ;  and  we  want  nothing  more. 
We  ail  shake  hands  with  vou.  Behold  our  warriors,  our  women,  and  chil- 
dren.   Take  pit^  on  us  and  on  our  words.** 

Notwithstanding  the  decisive  language  held  by  JIfefea  in  this  speech,  against 
selling  land,  vet  his  name  b  to  the  treaty  of  sale.  And  in  another  speech  of 
about  equal  length,  delivered  shortly  after,  upon  the  same  subject,  the  same 
determination  is  manifest  throughout 

At  this  time  he  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  noUe 
and  di^ified  appearance.  He  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  chief  of 
his  nation.  In  the  last  war,  he  fought  against  the  Americans,  and,  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Wavne,  was  severely  woim&d ;  on  which  account  he  draws  a 
pension  from  the  British  government* 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  of  which  we  have  made  mention, 
several  other  chiefs,  besides  MeUciy  or,  as  his  name  is  sometimes  viritteii, 
Medmty  were  veir  prominent,  and  deserve  a  remembrance.  Among  them 
may  be  particularnr  named 

KEE  WAGOUSHKUM,  a  chief  of  the  first  authority  in  the  Ottowa  nation. 
We  shall  give  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  time,  which  is  considered 
very  valuable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  history  it  contains,  as  for  its  merits 
in  other  respecta  Indiah  HisToar  by  an  Indian,  must  be  the  most  valuable 
|Nut  of  any  work  about  theno.    Keewagmtahkum  began : — 

**My  father,  hsten  to  me!  The  firat  white  people  seen  by  us  were  the 
Frencn.  When  they  first  ventured  into  these  lakes,  they  hailed  us  as  children ; 
they  came  with  presents  and  promises  of  peace,  and  we  took  them  by  the 
hand.  We  gave  them  what  they  wanted,  and  initiated  them  into  our  mode 
of  life,  which  they  readily  fell  inta  After  some  time,  during  which  we  had 
become  well  acquainted,  we  embraced  their  father,  (the  king  of  France,)  as 
our  fether.  Shortly  after,  these  people  that  wear  red  coats,  (the  English,) 
C4ime  to  this  country,  and  overthrew  the  French ;  and  they  extended  their 
hand  to  us  in  friendship.  As  soon  as  the  French  were  overthrown,  the  British 
told  us,  *  We  will  clothe  you  in  the  i^ame  manner  the  French,  did.  We  will 
supply  you  with  all  you  want,  and  will  purchase  all  your  peltries,  as  they  did.' 
Sure  enough !  after  the  British  took  possession  of  the  country,  they  fulfilled 
all  their  promises.  When  they  told  us  we  should  have  any  thing,  we  were 
sure  to  get  it ;  and  we  got  from  them  the  best  goods. — Some  time  after  the 
British  had  been  in  possession  of  the  country,  it  was  reported  that  another 
people,  who  wore  white  clothes,  had  arisen  and  driven  the  British  out  of  the 
land.  These  people  we  first  met  at  Greenville,  [in  1795,  to  treat  with  General 
fVayney]  and  took  them  by  the  hand. — When  the  Indians  first  met  the  Ameri- 
can chief,  [Waynt,]  in  council,  there  were  but  few  Ottowas  i)reBent;  but  he 
said  to  them,  *When  I  sit  myself  down  at  Detroit,  you  will  all  see  me.' 
Shortly  alter,  he  arrived  at  Detroit  Proclamation  was  then  made  for  all  the 
Indians  to  come  in, — We  were  told,  [by  the  general,!  *  The  reason  I  do  not 
push  those  British  farther  is,  that  we  may  not  forget  their  example  in  givine 

gou  presents  of  cloth,  arms,  ammunition,  and  whatever  else  you  may  require? 
lure  enough !    The  first  time,  we  were  clothed  with  peat  liberality.    You 
gave  us  strouds,  guns,  ammunition,  and  many  other  thuigs  we  stood  in  need 

•  SchoolcraJVs  Travels. 
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of^  and  said,  <  T^is  is  the  way  yon  may  always  expect  to  be  used.'  It  was 
also  said,  that  whenever  we  were  in  great  necessity,  you  would  help  us. — 
When  the  Indians  on  the  Maiimee  were  first  about  to  sell  their  lands,  we 
heard  it  with  both  ears,  but  we  never  received  a  dollar. — The  Chippewas, 
the  Pottowattomies,  and  the  Ottowas  trfre,  originally^  but  one  nation.    We 
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150  yean  afo,  «Bd  hen  they  ftS  mMiB.  Id  ]8aQl»  tbej  utoe 
Damber  1550  aoulfl,  of  wtioai  500  ««re  men,  950  woaMa,aiMl  TOO' childreay 
aad  lired  in  ten  towns  or  TiUami*  A  bodj  of  Wiimtbiign  wmkw  was  in 
tho  figtit  at  Tippoeanoe,  unkrtbe  impoatar  JBUwataaa.  iSfwntfc 
called  Sl§m  tafii,  and  Ifyaaaaypa,  or  ITUMaan,  were  teders  of  tbe  ^ 


neba^  warriora.  The  ktter  waa  one  that  oppoaed  General  ^<«[m  in  1794» 
bm  was  reconciled  to  the  Americans  in  1795,  hj  the  neaty  or  GreenriDe. 
He  aim  treated  with  General  Hwriaan,  m  180O,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  anm  at 
Greeorille  in  1814 ;  but  he  was  actire  in  tbe  war  of  1812,  and  on  tbe  BntiA 
side.  Winnebago  Lake,  which  diatbaiges  its  waters  into  Green  Bay,  waa 
probably  named  from  this  tribe  of  Indians,  or,  what  is  quite  as  probable,  they 
receired  their  name  from  tbe  lake. 

Secondly,  the  MenominieSL  This  tribe  inbabitB  a  rirer  bearing  tbeir  name, 
and  is  situated  about  one  degree  north  of  the  Winnebagos,  from  whom  they 
are  separated  l^a  range  of  mountains.  Hiey  numbered  in  1820,  according 
to  some,  about  355  petaons,  of  whom  not  more  than  100  were  fighters ;  but 
this  estimate  could  apply  only,  it  is  thoogfat,  to  the  most  populous  tribe. 

Thirdly,  the  Pottowattomiea,  or  Pouteoaatamia.  This  nation  waa  earty 
known  to  tbe  French.  In  the  year  1668, 300  of  them  visited  Father  JMkma, 
at  a  place  wfaich  the  French  called  Chagooamigon,  which  is  an  island  in 
Lake  Superior.  There  was  among  them  at  this  time  an  old  man  100  years 
old,  of  whom  his  nation  reported  wonderful  things ;  among  others,  that  he 
could  mo  without  food  20  days,  and  that  he  often  saw  the  &eat  SfMrit  He 
was  taiien  sick  here,  and  di^  in  a  few  days  ailer.f 

Tbe  country  of  the  Pottowattomiea  is  adjacent  to  the  south  end  of  Lske 
Michigan,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  1820  their  numbers  were  set  down 
St  3400.  At  that  time  the  United  States  paid  them  yearir  5700  dollars.  Of 
this,  350  doOars  remained  a  permanent  annuity  until  tbe  late  war. 

Fourthly,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  These  are  usually  mentioned  together,  and 
are  now  really  but  one  nation.  They  also  had  the  gospel  taught  mem  about 
1668,  by  the  Jesuits.  Th^  live  to  tbe  west  of  the  Pottowattomies, jreneFsDy 
between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  chief 
of  the  Sauks,  or  Sacs,  for  at  least  14  years,  has  been  KeohdL  Of  liiro  we 
shall  particularly  speak  in  due  course.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  supposed 
to  amount,  in  1820,  to  about  3000  persons  in  all ;  one  fifth  of  whom  may  be 
accounted  warriors. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  histoi7  of 
the  tribes  which  were  engaged  in  tbe  late  border  war  under  Biadt-hmck,  and 
are,  therefore,  prepared  to  proceed  in  the  narration  of  the  events  of  that  war. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  begin  with  some  events  as  eariy  as  1823 ;  at 
which  period  a  chief  of  tbe  Winnebagos,  <^led  RtdAnrdy  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. This  year,  the  United  StaSes*  agents  held  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du 
Cbien,  with  tbe  &ic8,  Foxes,  Winnebagos,  Chippeways,  Sioux,  &C.,  for  the 
purpose,  among  other  things,  of  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  first- 
named  tribe  and  the  others,  who  w^ere  carr}'ing  on  bloody  wars  among  them- 
selves; the  treaty  stipulated  that  each  tribe  should  confine  itself  to  certain 
boundaries,  which  were  designated ;  and  as  parties  from  them  all  were  con- 
stantly visiting  the  United  States*  forts,  upon  business,  or  various  other  occa- 
sions, it  was  agreed  that  any  party  should  be  protected  from  insult  or  injury 
fix>m  any  other  Indians  while  upon  such  visits.  It  would  not  seem,  however, 
that  tbe  makers  of  the  treaty  could  have  supposed  that  any  such  agreement 
would  avail  much,  where  deep  hatred  existed  between  anv  of  the  parties ; 
for  the  very  circumstance  of  protection  being  ofifered,  would  lead  directly  to 
difficulty,  by  placing  one  party  in  a  situation  exactly  to  accommodate  another, 
in  their  peculiar  method  of  surprise ;  nor  could  any  one  have  supposed  that 
any  fear  of  punishment  finom  the  whites  would  have  been  equal  to  the 
ffratification  of  revenge.  Yet  the  motives  of  the  whites  were  good,  however 
uttle  was  eflfected  by  them. 

As  was  expected,  firequent  murders  happened  among  the  Indians ;  and  it  was 

*  Dr^  Mor$€  rated  ihem  at  5000.    Ind.  Report.  Ap.  36t. 
\  C'.utriewnXf  Hist,  de  la  Nouv.  France,  i.  995. 
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not  often  that  those  guilty  of  them  could  be  fbund  or  recognized.  At  len^fth, 
in  tlie  summer  of  1^,  a  party  of  24  Chippewag,  on  a  tour  to  Fort  Snellmg, 
were  surprised  by  a  band  of  Sioux,  who  killed  and  wounded  eieht  of  thenu 
The  commandant  of  Fort  Sneliing  captured  four  of  them,  whom  tie  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chippewas,  who  immediately  shot  them,  according  tfs 
tlie  directions  of  the  commandant    A  Sioux  chief,  named  Red-bird,  resented 
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keeping  them  impriBoned,  the^  tluDk  an  act  of  great  cowardice ;  preaummg 
they  dare  not  punish  the  culpnt  It  has  sometinoes  happened,  that  aAer  an 
Indian  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  long  time,  and  been  discharged  for  want  of 
e?idence,  although  at  the  time  of  his  capture  there  were  no  doubts  of  his  guih, 
oven  upon  his  own  confession,  he  has  oeen  shot  by  some  skuUung  white  bor- 
derer on  his  way  to  his  home.  Thi^  to  the  friends  of  such  Indian,  is  the 
most  abominable  crime ;  and  these  things  had  all  happened  in  Illinois  before 
the  end  of  182a 

BijicK-HAWK,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  captured  and  held  some  time  in  du- 
rance for  attacking  the  boats,  which,  it  seems,  could  not  be  proved  against  him, 
as  he  was  discharged ;  but  if  there  were  doubts  of  his  guilt  before,  there  can 
be  none  now,  accoi-ding  to  his  own  confession,  which,  it  would  seem,  he  bad 
too  much  crail  to  acknowledge  before  his  trial. 

Matters  continued  in  a  ruffled  state  for  about  three  years,  though  acts  of 
violence  seem  not  often  to  have  occurred.  In  1831,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
on  the  frontiers,  that  the  Indians  intended  to  forbear  no  longer ;  and  it  was 
rightly  judged  by  General  MnMon,  that  efforts  had  been,  or  were  being  made 
by  some  of  them  to  unite  all  the  Indians  from  Rock  River  to  Mexico  in  a  war. 
"Aiat  this  was  the  truth  of  the  case  we  will  hear  Bladt-hau^  in  evidence. 
He  says,  *^  Runners  were  sent  to  the  Arkansas,  Red-River  and  Texas — not  on 
the  subject  of  our  lands,  but  a  secret  mission,  which  I  am  not,  at  present,  per- 
mitted to  explain." 

The  difference  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Menominies  and  Sioux, 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  trouUes  previous  to  the  war  of  1832.  The  whites 
used  their  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  them,  and  finally  effected 
it,  although  at  the  very  time  murders  were  committed  by  one  party  upon  the 
other,  while  on  their  way  to  attend  a  treaty  for  their  own  benefit.  But  such 
is  their  thirst  for  revenge,  that  they  will  take  it  at  the  hazard  of  themselves 
and  all  their  connections.  Blackrhawk  himself  relates,  that  on  a  certain  time, 
which,  I  believe,  was  in  the  summer  of  1830,  the  chiefs  of  the  Foxes  were 
invited  to  attend  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chieu  for  the  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Sioux.  Nine  of  the  head  men  of  the  Foxes,  with  one 
woman  in  their  company,  set  out  to  attend  the  treaty,  who,  on  their  way,  were 
met  by  a  company  of  Sioux,  near  tl^  Ouisconsin,  and  all  of  them,  except  one 
man,  were  killed.  ^ 

This  murder  went  unrevenged  until  the  next  year,  when  a  band  of  Sionx 
and  Menominies,  who  were  encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  were  attacked  by  some  Foxes  from  Black-hawk^s  party,  and  28  of  them 
were  killed.  The  whites  now  demanded  the  murderers,  but  Black-hmok  said 
they  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  demand,  for  it  was  an  afilair  between  the 
Indian  nations,  over  whom  they  had  no  authority ;  and  besides,  he  said,  when 
the  Menominies  had  murdered  the  Fox  chiefs,  the  year  before,  they  made  no 
such  demand  for  the  murderera 

According  to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  1830,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  their  country  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Sioux,  Chna- 
hahs,  loways,  Ottoes,  and  several  other  tribes  and  bands,  participated  in  the 
sale ;  but  Black-hawk  had  nothing  to  do  vnth  it  Keokuk^  or  the  Waldifid-foZt 
at  this  time  headed  the  party  of  Sacs  that  made  the  treaty ;  wheu  Black-Mack 
knew  what  was  done,  it  very  much  agitated  and  displeased  him ;  but  Keokxik 
liad  pleased  the  whites,  and  sold  his  country,  as  the  ill-advised  M*hUo$h  had 
done.  The  next  summer,  1831,  Black-hawk  says,  that  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
Indian  agent  at  Rock  Island,  he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  **  talk  of  our  having 
to  leave  my  village.  The  trader  (he  says)  explained  to  me  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  that  had  l^en  made,  and  said  we  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  IHinois 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  advised  us  to  select  a  gooa  place  for  our  villace, 
and  remove  to  it  in  the  spring."  This  trader  was  the  adopted  brother  of  the 
principal  Fox  chief,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  leave  his  village  and  build 
another  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Keokuk  had  consented  to  go, 
and  was  using  all  his  influence  to  induce  otners  to  go  with  him. 

A  party  now  began  to  organize  itself  in  opposition  to  that  of  KuAuk, 
They  called  upon  Black-hmok  for  his  opinion  about  it ;  and,  says  the  old  chie^ 
**l  gave  it  freely— end  afler  questioning  Quhih-qtU^me  about  the  sale  of  die 
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lands,  he  assured  me  that  he  never  bad  consented  to  the  sale  of  our  village.' 
I  now  promised  this  party  to  be  their  leader,  and  raised  the  standard  of 
opposition  to  Keokuk^  with  a  full  determination  not  to  leave  my  village.^ 

The  Sac  village  was  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  Rock  River  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  tribe  had  here  usually  about  700  acres  of  planting  land, 
which  extended  about  two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  Mississippi.  According 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Indians,  a  village  had  stood  here  about  150  years. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  Sac  countrv  on  the  Mississippi,  was  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouisconsin  to  the  Portage  oes  Sioux,  almost  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Missouri,  in  length  near  700  miles. 

About  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  some  out- 
rages were  comtnitted  upon  the  Indians  by  the  whites  in  kmd  like  the  follow- 
ing : — One  of  BUuk-hawKi  men  having  found  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  woods,  in 
a  hollow  tree,  took  it  to  his  wigwam.  Some  whites,  havinff  learned  the  cir- 
cumstance, repaired  to  the  Indian^s  wigwam  and  demanded  the  honey  as 
theirs,  and  he  eave  it  up  to  them.  They  not  only  took  the  honey,  but  made 
plunder  of  all  the  skins  he  had  got  during  his  winter's  hunt,  and  carried  them 
off  also.  The  case  of  the  Indian  was  exceeding  hard,  for  he  owed  the  skins 
to  his  trader.  Therefore  he  could  not  pay  him,  nor  could  he  get  necessaries 
for  his  family,  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  meet  his  former  contract 

About  this  time  Black-hawk  met  with  j^oss  ill  treatment  from  some  whites 
who  met  him  in  the  woods  a-hunting.  They  fell  upon  him,  and  beat  him  so 
severely  that  he  was  lame  for  some  time  afVer  it  The  whites  pretended  he 
had  done  them  an  injury.  Such  outrages,  added  to  those  of  a  public  nature, 
had  driven  the  Indians  to  desperation,  and  finally  determined  nlack-haiDk  to 
act  on  the  offensive.  But  he  was  sadly  deceived  in  his  real  strength  when 
he  came  to  trial;  for  he  had  been  assured  that  the  Chippewas,  Ottowas, 
Winnebagos  and  Pottowattomies  all  stood  ready  to  help  and  second  him. 
Neapope,  who  had  been  among  some  of  them,  was  either  deceived  himself^ 
or  he  intentionally  deceived  his  chiefl  But  the  Prophet^  Wabokieshiekj  was 
doubtless  the  greatest  deceiver.  He  sent  word  to  Bladb-hawk  that  he  had 
received  wampum  from  the  nations  just  mentioned,  and  he  was  sure  of  their 
cooperation.  Besides  this  strong  encouragement,  it  was  also  told  to  the 
principal  Sac  chiefs,  that  their  British  father  at  Maiden  stood  ready  to  help 
them,  in  case  of  wrong  beinff  offered  them  by  the  whites ;  but  this  was, 
without  doubt,  a  stratagem  of  the  Prophet^  or  J^eapope^  the  bearer  of  the 
intellipnce.  The  chiefs  of  the  whites  at  Maiden  and  other  places,  had  been 
visited  by  Black-hawk  or  his  head  men,  and,  on  being  told  their  situation  in 
respect  to  being  obliged  to  leave  their  country,  these  firiends  of  the  Indians 
honestly  told  them  that,  if  they  had  not  sold  their  country,  it  could  not  be 
taken  from  them. 

When  the  old  chief.  Black-hawk,  found  that  Keokvk  had  sold  the  Sac 
village,  with  the  rest  of  their  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
saw  and  conversed  with  him  about  it,  and  Keokuk  was  so  well  convinced  that 
he  had  done  what  he  had  no  right  to  do,  that  he  promised  to  go  to  the  whites, 
and  use  all  his  endeavors  to  get  it  back  again  by  giving  any  other  part  of  the 
country  for  it:  Black-hawk  said  he  would  give  up  even  the  leai^nes,  if 
they  could  only  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  old  village,  and  the  little  point  of 
land  on  which  were  the  beautiful  cornfields  which  their  wives  had  cultivated, 
for  years,  undisturbed,  and  the  adjacent  burying-grounds  of  their  honored  dead. 

With  strong  hopes  that  something  would  be  effected  for  them,  the  Sacs  - 
set  out  upon  their  usual  winter's  hunt,  in  the  fall  of  1830,  and  meanwhile 
the  whites  came  on  and  possessed  their  beloved  village !  When  the  Indians 
returned,  they  saw  families  of  intruders  in  their  own  wirwams  and  lodges, 
that  they  had  left  the  fall  previous — ^the  wives  and  children  of  the  poor 
Indians  were  now  upon  the  banks  of  their  own  Mississippi^  but  without  a 
home  or  lodge  to  cover  them!  This  was  insufferable  to  Blatk-hcuck — ^whero 
is  the  white  man  that  could  endure  i>uch  things  ?  There  are  none  that  could, . 
even  the  most  servile  slave. 

The  Sacs  were  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi^  having  re- 
turned fh>m  their  hunting-grounds  earlier  than  usual,  on  accouDt  of  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  things  in  their  village.    The  ice  had  not  toft  the  Mli> 
64*  ^2(1 
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nssippi ;  but  before  it  was  time  to  plant  corn,  the  firm  resolutioD  of  the  chieft 
was  taken,  that  their  village  they  would  affain  possess.  They  acted  in  acco«^ 
ance  with  their  resolution,  and  went  on  and  tooK  possession.  The  whites  were 
alarmed,  and  doubting  of  their  ability  to  drive  off  the  Indians  then,  said  tliey 
would  live  and  plant  togeUiar ;  but  took  care  to  seize  upon  all  the  best  planting 
land.  The  Indians  were  determined  not  to  be  the  first  to  conmiit  any  hostile  act, 
and  submitted  to  ^eat  insults;  some  of  their  women  being  shamefully  beaten 
by  their  white  neighbors  for  the  most  trifling  offence,  to  which  their  new 
situation  had  unavoidably  subjected  them,  and  one  young  man  was  actually 
beaten  to  death,  or  so  that  he  soon  after  died ;  nevertheless,  to  the  shame  of 
those  whites  be  it  told,  there  is  no  account  which  has  ever  come  to  me  that 
the  Indians  attempted  to  retaliate. 

Other  evils  were  experienced  while  the  poor  Sacs  endeavored  to  live  with 
the  whites  in  their  own  village.  Anient  spirits  were  brought  in,  and  used  to 
cheat  the  Indians  out  of  their  personal  property,  their  guns,  and  articles 
with  which  they  hunted 

In  the  fall  of  18:^),  the  Indians  had  been  told  that  they  must  not  come 
again  to  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Meantime  the  lands  of  the  Sac  village 
had  been  sold,  or  a  part  of  them,  and  all  the  Indians  were  ordered  to  lea^e 
rhera.  Black-hawk  and  his  band,  however,  would  not  obey,  and  some  of 
them  remained  on  the  unsold  lands,  while  tlie  others  were  on  their  hunting 
expeditions.  And  early  in  the  spring  of  1831,  after  having  used  every  means 
for  a  reconciliation,  without  giving  up  their  village,  the  Sacs  in  a  body  re- 
crossed  the  river  to  their  old  cornfields,  and  in  a  menacing  manner  took 
possession ;  but  if  we  can  believe  BUick-hawk,  he  did  not  mean  to  be  pro- 
voked into  a  war  by  any  thing  less  than  the  life-blood  of  some  of  his  people^ 
which  he  said  the  whites  dare  not  take,  at  least  so  long  as  he  remained  on  the 
government's  land ;  for  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  which  had  caused  these 
troubles,  the  Indians  were  not  obliged  to  leave  the  lands  so  Iqng  as  they  re- 
mained unsold.  But  the  settlers  cried  out  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Indians  upon  them,  which  soon  became  so  loud  and  clamorous  that  Governor 
Remolds  forthwith  taking  the  responsibilUj/,  declared  the  state  of  Illinois  in- 
vaded by  hostile  Indians,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were 
upon  other  lands  than  those  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  on  the  28  May,  1831,  Governor  Reynolds  wrote  from  Belleville, 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  General  Gaines^  the  military  commander 
of  the  western  department,  that  he  had  received  undoubted  information  that 
the  section  of  the  state  near  Rock  Island  was  at  that  time  invaded  by  a  hos- 
tile band  of  the  Sac  Indians,  headed  by  Bladc-hmok ;  and  that  in  order  to  re- 
pel said  invasion,  and  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  state,  he  had  called  on 
700  of  the  militia  of  the  said  state,  to  be  mounted  and  ready  for  that  service. 
He  therefore,  **as  executive  of  the  state  of  Illinois,"  respectfidly  solicited  his 
cooperation.  General  Gaines  said  m  answer,  the  next  day,  tliat  he  had  ordered 
six  companies  of  regular  troops  to  proceed  from  Jefferson  Barracks  the 
day  following,  May  30,  for  the  Sac  vUla^e,  and  if  necessary  he  would  add 
two  companies  more  from  Prairie  du  Chien.  This  force  he  considered  suf- 
^cient  to  put  down  the  **  hostile  Sacs ;  ^  but,  he  said,  if  the  Indian  force  had 
been  augmented  by  other  Indians,  then  he  would  correspond  with  his  excel- 
lency by  express,  and  avail  himself  of  his  offer  of  the  700  mounted  volunteers. 

Governor  Reynolds  had  just  before  (26  May)  written  to  General  Clarkt  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  at  St.  Louis,  and  among  other  thin^  said,  lie 
had  considered  it  necessary  to  order  out  troops  ^  to  ftrotect  the  citizens  **  of 
the  state  **near  Rock  Island  yWrni  invasion  and  depredation ;  **  but  from  his 
letter  to  Gaines^  dated  only  two  days  after,  the  state  was  actually  tnvocM. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  in  something  less  than  two  davs,  by  thinking  the  mat- 
ter over,  the  governor  had,  in  bis  mind,  changed  the /ear  of  invasion 
into  actual  invasion.  In  the  same  letter  he  goes  on :  Ijie  object  of  the 
government  of  the  state  is  to  protect  those  citizens  by  removing  said  Indians, 
**  |)eaceably  if  they  can,  but  forcibly  if  they  must"  **  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
inform  you  of  the  above  call  on  the  militia,  and  that  in  or  about  15  days,  a  suf- 
ficient force  will  appear  before  these  Indians  to  remove  them,  dead  or  altoc, 
over  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi."    Whether  his  excellency  did  not 
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mean  to  stop  with  his  Indians  short  of  the  Western  Ocean^  I  cannot  say,  but 
certaioly  he  says  nothing  of  leaving  them  any  where  on  lands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi ;  he,  however,  humanely  adds,  **  But  to  save  all  this  disagree- 
able business,  perhaps  a  request  from  you  to  them,  for  them  to  remove  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  would  effect  the  object  of  procuring  peace  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state."  General  Clark  replied,  two  oays  after,  that  every  effort 
en  his  part  ^  had  been  made  to  effect  the  removal  from  Illinois  of  ott  the  tribes 
who  had  ceded  their  lands." 
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and  diat  Goreraor  ReynoUb  was  of  the  eame  opinion.  But  in  this  they  were 
both  mistaken,  although  when  the  treaty  was  niade,  BUuk-hauk  without 
doubt  intended  strictly  to  observe  it ;  yet  he  could  not  foresee  what  would 
happen.  He  had  been  promised  com  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  people,  in- 
atead  of  that  which  mey  had  been  obliged  to  abandon;  but  what  they 
received  was  far  from  sufficient,  and  they  began  to  feel  the  encroachment  of 
fiunine.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  party  of  &C8,  as  the  old  chief  says,  went 
o\*er  the  river  to  deal  comjrom  their  ownJULd» !  and  thus  began  a  new  series 
of  troubles  which  ended  m  bloodshed. 

Bladt'hawky  with  his  chief  men,  had  signed  the  treaty,  and  it  was  broken 
the  same  year  by  both  parties.  It  was  dated  on  the  30  June,  1831,  five  days 
after  the  ^  flight,''  and  amon^  the  signers  we  reco^^nize,  besides  Mucata-Mu- 
n-BATAK  (Blaek'hatpk),  as  his  name  was  then  written,  Pashepaho  (SUMtng- 
fkitf\  Weeshkat  (Sbamm-'head)t  Kakekamab  (M-jish),  and  several  others. 
h  was  in  the  course  ot  the  same  summer,  that  the  party  from  Black  haut^i 
band  killed  the  28  Menomouies,  of  which  we  have  before  given  an  account, 
and  although  the  whites  considered  it  their  concern,  seem  not  to  have  under- 
taken to  revenue  it  until  the  spring  of  1832  $  and  the  probability  is,  they 
would  hardly  then  have  undertaken  it,  had  not  some  of  the  Sacs  intruded 
themselves  agam  into  their  old  village,  by  which  a  new  cry  was  raised 
against  thenL  Be  this  as  it  may.  General  •Atkinson  set  out  for  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, about  the  first  of  April,  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  United 
States  infantry,  at  whose  approach  Bladi-hawk  and  his  party  abandoned  theur 
camp  on  the  Mississippi,  wnere  Fort  Madison  had  been  built,  and  ascended 
Rock.  River.  It  was  in  this  direction  he  expected  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
Pottowattomies,  Winnebagos,  and  Kikapoos,  but  who  in  the  end  declined  the 
hazardous  and  unequal  conflict 

As  Bladt'hawk  moved  leisurely  up  Rock  River,  he  received  several  ex- 
presses from  General  wSttiriacm,  ordenng  him  in  a  peremptory  manner  to  leave 
the  country ;  but  he  constantly  said  he  would  not,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
the  Prophets  village  to  make  com,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  and  the 
whites  might  attack  him  if  they  dared ;  that  they  might  come  on  if  thev 
ohose,  but  they  would  not  find  him  imprepared ;  yet  he  would  not  begin  with 
them. 

Meanwhile  General  .^Ifcmaim,  not  judging  it  expedient  to  pursue  the  Indians 
up  Rock-River,  made  a  stand  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  and  wuted  for  a  rein- 
forcement 


CHAPTER  DC 

March  of  Major  Stillman— iSUt  tome  of  Black-hawk's  men— Stillman's  defeai^ 
TaUc  with  tko  Wimnebagoo-^MenoimmUo  join  ike  ufhiteo^SettUmeiU  on  Indian 
Creek  destroyed—Caftnibf  of  two  young  women— Murder» — Plum  River  settU' 


Cincinawa  Mound — Ravages  of  the  cholera  among  the  regular  troopa — Baide  of 
the  (hdsconsin-^etion  wuhjho  tteam-boat  Warrtor-^Baide  of  tko  2d  of  AuguMy 
and  end  of  the  war. 

Before  the  arrival  of  General  Mdmon  at  Ogee's  or  Dixon^  Ferry,  ifesefal 
fFhitesides  had  proceeded  there  with  a  considerable  body  of  mounted  men, 
and  a  march  of  discoverv  was  resolved  upon.  Ac/COidingly,  about  tho  13th 
of  May,  a  company  of  270  men  proceeded  on  towards  Sycamore  Creek,  imder 
Major  SHUman.  Black-hawk  being  apprized  of  the  march  of  this  detach* 
n^ent,  sent  out  three  young  warriors  with  a  white  flag  to  meet  them,  and  in- 
vite them  to  his  camp ;  but  the  whites,  paying  no  regard  to  the  flag,  took  the 
bearers  of  it  prisoners.  Five  others  had  been  sent  after  the  first,  ta  see  what 
ensued,  and  to  report  what  might  take  place.  Thrse  five  were  discovered 
and  pursued  by  a  small  party  of  the  whites,  and,  K  ing  overtaken,  two  of 
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them  were  killed,  and  the  rest  escaped  It  was  now  near  night,  on  the  14th 
of  May.  The  party  that  had  killed  the  two  Indiana  retomed  to  the  main 
body,  which,  it  seems,  was  preparing  to  encamp  for  the  night  when  this  dr- 
cumstance  took  place ;  all  immediately  mounted  their  m>rses  and  rushed 
forward  in  confusion.  It  does  not  appear  that  Black-hawk  had  any  thoughts 
that  the  whites  would  attack  him,  for  he  had  not  but  about  40  of  his  men 
with  him  at  this  time,  die  others  being  out  upon  a  hunting  ezcursicm ;  but 
when  his  spies  returned,  and  reported  that  two  of  their  number  had  been 
barbarously  murdered,  the  war-whoop  was  sounded,  and  the  best  prepara- 
tions were  made,  that  the  time  would  allow  to  meet  the  invaders. 

When  they  approached  Sycamore  Creek,  the  whites  proceeded  to  eroes  it 
in  the  same  disorderly  manner  they  came  to  it,  although  the  country  was  very 
favorable  for  ambushe&  The  Indians  stood  firm,  and  were  doubtless  sure  of 
a  victory,  seeing  the  enemv  pass  the  creek  man  by  man  as  they  arrived  ^ 
and  when  a  sufficient  number  had  crossed,  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them 
with  their  usual  fliry  of  attack.  The  whites  say  the  Indians  ^  showed  them- 
selves on  every  quarter,  mounted  and  armed.  They  commenced  the  attack 
with  gims,"  and  continued  it  with  knives  and  tomahawks.  Their  situation 
became  in  a  mom^it  desperate,  and  Major  I^Ulman,  who  was  in  the  rear, 
learning  the  situation  of  the  advance  column,  immediately  ordered  a  retreat, 
but  none  was  efiected — it  was  a  most  disorderly  and  wretched  flieht !  scarce 
two  flying  together ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  smallness  of  Black-hawli^s  force 
that  any  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape. 

Thus  Black-hawk  with  about  40  men  had  put  270  to  flight,  and  dispersed 
them  in  such  a  maimer,  that  it  was  reported  at  first  by  themselves,  that  00 
or*70  had  been  killed ;  but,  as  it  proved  afterwards,  it  was  their  great  fear  of 
the  Indians,  that  had  driven  them  so  far  from  their  companions,  that  thev 
did  not  all  arrive  at  Dixon's  Ferrv  for  several  days  after  tne  fight,  although 
the  battle-ground  was  only  30  miles  from  that  place.  They  generally  came 
in,  one  at  a  time,  as  they  had  crossed  Sycamore  Creek  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th ;  and  in  the  end,  all  but  12  were  accounted  for,  and  11  of  these  were 
fbund  afterwards  on  the  battle-ground  and  interred.  A  letter  from  that 
country  says,  **-  The  dead  that  were  found  were  cut  and  mangled  in  a  most 
shocking  and  indecent  manner;  their  hearts  cut  out,  heads  ofi^  and  eveiy 
species  of  indignity  practised  upon  their  persons.  One  alone  escaped  this 
treatment :  he  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  nearly  cut  ofi^  embraced  by 
the  arms  of  an  Indian  who  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  but  yet  had 
strength  enough  remaining  to  tomahawk  the  man  who  had  shot  him,  and 
partly  to  cut  off  his  head,  dying  in  the  very  act — his  last  convulsive  struggle 
being  an  embrace  of  his  enemy  even  in  death."  From  Black-hawk^$  own 
account,  it  appears  he  lost  but  three  men  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  that 
these  were  killed  who  were  sent  out  to  meet  the  whites  in  their  approach  to 
Sycamore  Creek. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  whites  were  ^Hty  of  the  first  blood  shed  in  this  war. 

The  af&ir  of  Sycamore  Creek  caused  a  cUre  alarm  to  be  sounded  throu^- 
out  the  western  region.  BUuk-hawl^a  40  warriors  were  magnified  into  1500, 
and  only  the  next  day  after  StillmarCs  defeat.  Governor  Reynolda  issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  on  the  militia  to  assemble  at  Hennepin,  on  Illinois  River,  by 
the  10  of  June,  lo  the  number  of  2000  men ;  which  number,  he  said,  he  "con- 
sidered necessary  to  subdue  those  Indians,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  state." 

Although  the  news  of  Major  StiUmati's  disaster  flew  over  the  country 
among  the  whites  with  great  rapidity,  yet  it  is  mentioned  as  a  circumstance 
well  worthy  of  remark,  that  messengers  from  the  hostile  Sacs,  bearing  to  the 
Missouri  Indians  the  news  of  their  victory,  arrived  at  the  Des  Moines  Rapids 
24  hours  before  the  express  sent  by  Governor  Beynolds  at  the  same  place. 

About  the  time  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  May  was  issued,  calling  for 
2000  militia,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  whites  to  secure  or  draw  on  the 
Winnpba^s,  and  prevent  their  joimng  the  war  party.  On  tfie  26  May, 
Mr.  Gratoti,  a  sub-Indian  agent,  held  a  council  at  the  head  of  the  Four  Lakes 
-  with  a  number  of  the  Winnebago  chiefs,  and  thev  all  signified  their  desire 
of  remaining  at  peace  with  the  white  people.  At  this  council,  the  chie( 
called  the  lAUle-bltck,  made  a  speech,  and  among  other  things  said, 
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''FstJier,  what  you  have  heard  of  ua  is  from  forked  tonguea,  and  what  you 
have  beard  oiMan-taUr  is  fidse.  Afom-eafer  is  sick ;  hut  he  has  sent  bis  sister 
and  daughter  here  to  speak  for  him.  Father,  since  I  knew  you,  I  have  al* 
Ma^'s  heard  your  counsel,  and  did  what  you  told  me.  My  father,  the  Great 
Spuit,  has  sent  you  both  here.  You  have  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and  you 
have  held  it  last  in  yours.  We  hope,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
all  our  women  and  children,  that  you  will  hold  it  fast,  and  we  will  hold  on  to 
you  so  hard  that  you  caniM>t  shake  us  ofL  My  father,  1  ask  nothing  but  a 
clear  sky  over  our  beads,  which  have  been  hanging  down  lately,  and  the  sky 
has  been  dark,  and  the  wind  has  been  blowing  contmually,  and  trying  to  blow 
lies  in  our  ears,  but  we  turn  our  ears  from  it ;  but  when  we  look  towards  you, 
the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  wind  does  not  blow.  My  father,  our  young 
men  do  not  travel  much,  for  they  are  afiiiid  of  the  Sacs,  and  afiiaid  they  wiS 
be  taken  for  Sacs  by  the  troops.  My  father,  we  wish  you  to  give  us  a  paper 
like  the  one  General  Mdnmm  gave  us,  that  we  may  show  it  to  the  whites 
whom  we  meet,  that  thev  may  know  we  are  friends  and  for  peace.^ 

As  soon  as  the  troubles  began,  there  were  many  of  the  Menomonies  and 
Sioux,  who,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  Sacs,  came  and  offered  themselves 
to  the  whites,  to  fight  for  them,  but  their  services  were  refused ;  now  they 
had  had  a  fight,  and  being  beaten,  they  were, glad  to  call  upon  the  Indians 
for  assistance,  and  it  was  granted.  Yet  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  it  was 
from  any  love  they  bore  towards  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to  fight  for 
them,  but  from  their  natural  inclination  to  war,  and  to  seek  revenge  for  in- 
juries they  had  received  from  the  Sacs  diuing  their  former  troubles.  Con- 
sequently several  hundreds  of  them  were  soon  upon  the  march  in  various 
directions  to  surprise  those  belonging  to  the  war  party,  and  others  attached 
themselves  to  the  army. 

Blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  no  one  had  any  right  to  expect  but  that  the 
Indians  would  retaliate  upon  any  whites,  according  to  their  manner,  whether 
m  arms  or  the  cradle.  There  was  a  small  setdement  upon  Indian  Creek, 
near  its  confluence  with  Fox  River,  about  25  miles  from  the  town  of  Hennepin, 
the  rendezvous  of  the  army.  On  the  20th  *  of  May,  this  setdement  was 
fallen  upon  by  a  small  band  of  warriors,  led  by  a  Pottowattomie,  who,  afler 
killing  15  persons,  took  considerable  plimder,  and  proceeded  to  Black-hawk^i 
camp. 

The  Indians  gave  as  a  reason  for  their  attack  upon  this  place,  that  not  long 
before,  a  man  who  lived  there  by  the  name  of  Holly  had  .severely  beaten  the 
Pottowattomie  who  led  the  party  that  committed  the  murder.  Yet  the  family 
of  this  man,  if  not  the  man  himself,  had  been  told  by  a  friendly  Indian,  that 
a  party  would  come  and  murder  them,  and  advised  them  to  fly  for  their  lives. 
They  immediately  did  so,  but  as  vengeance  had  decreed,  they  appear  to  have 
returned  again  vei^  soon,  as  thev  were  there  found  and  murdered,  as  before 
stated.  Two  daughters  of  Mr.  Hall  were  led  away  captive,  one  about  16^  and 
the  other  about  18  years  of  age ;  two  brothers  of  these  young  women,  who 
were  at  work  in  the  field  when  the  massacre  began,  made  their  escape  and 
arrived  safe  at  Dixon's  Ferry.  Black-hawk  said  the  yoimg  women  would 
have  been  killed  by  the  Pottowattomies  when  they  were  taken,  but  were 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  two  of  his  men,  who  were  with  them.  The 
following  account  was  written  immediately  after  they  were  deUvered  fi^om 
captivity,  by  a  person  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  where  they  were  delivered,  and  is 
probably  correct 

<*  Of  the  Misses  HallSj  whose  case  seems  to  interest  every  body,  (and  who 
are  now  at  Galena,)  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  hear  the  following,  as  the 
best  information  that  could  be  collected  from  the  Lnlians  who  succetnled  in 
procuring  their  liberation.  A  Aer  tlie  bloody  scene  of  despatching  such  of  the 
family  as  were  about  the  house,  (to  which  they  could  not  avoid  being  eve-w  it- 
nesses,)  tliose  young  women  were  each  placed  on  a  horse,  which  was  led  by 
a  man— other  men  walked  alongside,  to  guard  and  keep  them  from  falling  off 

*  The  editor  of  the  American  Ammal  Regiater  is  under  a  great  mistake  in  placing  this 
•ffiuf  a  mniah  earlier.  It  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  5  making  the  Indians  tlie  fu«t 
murderers^  which  it  not  DkI. 
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iu  difficult  passes. — ^At  Dight  a  lodge  was  set  apart,  and  blankets  spread  ibi 
them,  and  elderly  squaws  made  to  sleep  on  each  side,  by  whom  they  were 
taken  care  of.  Sucn  food  as  the  Indians  had,  was  offered  to  them ;  but  they 
cried  and  wept,  and  were  too  unwell  to  eat  or  be  comforted.  All  of  which 
the  young  women  say  is  true,  and  that  the  Indian  men  offered  no  insult  to 
them.  They  also  confirm  what  is  stated  of  Black-hawk^s  camp,  as  seen  in 
going  through  a  narrow  passage,  where  their  horses  mired  in  the  mud : — 
more  of  the  camp,  it  is  supposed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  see.  It  seems 
there  was  more  difficulty  in  procuring  the  liberty  of  one  than  the  other:  a 
young  warrior  claimed  her  as  his  prize,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  give  her 
up ;  but  after  using  all  the  arguments  they  were  capable  of,  the  Winnebagos 
say  they  had  to  use  threats,  which,  together  with  an  addition  of  ten  horses  to 
the  offer,  obtained  his  consent  The  young  warrior  cut  from  Miss  ttiWs  head 
a  lock  of  her  hair;  which,  by  the  by,  has  no  affinity  to  a  similar  act  among 
whites,  but  is  to  be  kept  as  a  trophy  of  his  warlike  exploits.  The  price  paid 
by  the  Winnebagos  is  stated  to  be  forty  horses,  wampum  and  trinkets, — in 
all  tonhe  amount  of  2000  dollars." 

Black-hawk  was  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Four  Lakes,  at  the  head 
sources  of  Rock  River,  about  60  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago,  and  General 
JMkhuxm  was  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  before  he  reached  his  place  of  retreat,  he 
had  retraced  his  steps,  and  was  next  discovered  on  the  Ouisconsin. 

About  this  time,  a  travelling  preacher  of  the  denomination  called  Dunkards 
was  killed  on  the  road  to  Chicago.  His  head  vnis  severed  from  his  body,  and 
carried  off  as  a  trophy.  He  was  noted  for  his  odd  appearance ;  his  beard 
being  represented  as  near  a  yard  in  length.  He  had  been  informed  that  sus- 
picious Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  family,  at  whose  house  he 
stopped,  retreated  towards  the  settlements  on  receiving  the  information ;  but 
the  Dunkard  preacher  thought  proper  to  abide  in  the  deserted  house  over 
night,  and  was  killed. 

On  the  22  May,  a  paitv  of  spies  having  been  sent  out  by  General  •^tidn- 
scn^  vnth  despatches  for  Fort  Armstrong,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and 
four  of  them  were  killed.  iSt  Vrainj  an  Indian  agent,  vras  amons  the  num- 
ber. They  were  all  scalped,  and  their  scalpf)  ^^^  carried  to  JStack-hawl^s 
camp.  SL  Frcnn  had  been  odious  to  the  Sacs  troiu  the  part  he  took  concern- 
ing their  removaL 

About  this  time,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smiih  was  murdered  near  the  Blue 
Mounds  on  the  Galena  frontier,  and  Mr.  fVmUrs.  a  mail  contractor  at  Galena, 
was  killed  near  Dixon's  Ferry.  The  body  of  another  man  was  found  near  the 
same  place,  but  it  was  so  disfigured  that  it  was  not  known; 

On  the  6th  June,  a  small  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  River,  90  miles 
from  Galena,  was  attacked,  and  the  people  retreated  to  a  block-house,  which 
they  had  wisely  taken  the  precaution  to  erect  This  the  Indians  tried  to  take 
for  about  an  hour,  but  could  not  effect  their  object,  and  drew  off  The  inhab- 
itants then  went  down  the  river  in  a  boat  to  Galena.  Whether  any  persons 
were  killed,  I  do  not  find. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  there  were  so  many  troops  spread  over  the  Indian 
country,  that  Black-hawk^s  party  found  but  few  opportunities  to  murder  the 
frontier  inhabitanta    And  although  there  were  about  3000  men  in  arms  to  - 
combat  500  Indians,  yet  congress  ordered  600  mounted  rangers  to  be  raised 
"for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers." 

On  the  14ih  of  June,  dye  persons  were  killed  not  far  below  Hamilton's  Fort, 
near  Galena,  and  on  the  16tn  one  man  was  killed  within  a  mile  of  the  same 
place.  General  Dod^t  being  in  the  neighborhood,  marched  vnth  30  of  his 
mounted  men  immediately  in  pursuit  Wnen  about  three  miles  on  his  viray,  he 
discovered  12  Indians,  whom  he  took  to  be  the  party  who  had  committed  the 
murders,  and  he  pursued  them  with  great  spirit  Immediately  afler  crossing 
E^t  Pichetoneka  Creek,  the  Indians  buried  themselves  in  a  thick  swamp. 
The  whites  dismounted,  and  afler  securing  their  horses,  and  placing  a  small 
guard  to  watch  for  any  tliat  might  attempt  to  escape,  rushed  in  afler  the 
retreating  Indians.  They  presenUy  came  up  with  them,  and  began  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter.    No  resistance  was  made,  and  every  Indian  was  killed 
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or  miirdered  in  a  few  mioiilM.  Not  ntiifted  with  tliii»  they  tore  off  tk 
■ealpe  of  every  one,  and  bore  them  off  in  triuropfau 

On  the  same  day,  Captain  Sn^/dtr  met  with  and  defeated  a  small  Indiu 
Ibrce  near  Kellug'8  Grove.  Four  of  the  Indiana  were  said  to  have  lieen  killed. 
and  one  of  the  whites  was  mortally  wounded.  In  their  return  march,  they 
were  attacked  by  an  ambush  and  defeated,  having  three  of  their  men  killed 
and  monally  wouuded.    The  whites  now  escaped  by  flifffat. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  as  Captain  Stevenson  with  a  small  force  was  scoutng 
near  where  General  Dodge  cut  off  the  12  Indians,  he  was  met  by  a  force  under 
Bladc-hawky  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued.  The  whites  fought  well,  but  they 
were  defeated.  At  one  tune.  Captain  Stevenson  was  left  almost  alone  by  his 
party,  and  was  severely  wounded ;  but  they  rallied  again,  and  effected  a 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  three  only  of  their  number.  The  fight  was  clow 
and  desperate  for  a  short  time,  in  which  bayonets,  knives  and  tomahawks 
were  chiefly  used. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  34  of  June,  bv  a  considerable  body  of  war- 
riors, to  surprise  the  fort  at  Bufialo  Grove,  on  Rock  River,  onl^^  about  12  miltt 
to  the  northward  of  Dixon's  Ferry.  It  was  guarded  by  150  nulitia,  who  were 
prepared  to  meet  them,  and  a  considerably  sharp  contest  ensued.  Sixteen 
of  the  Indians  were  Jdlled  before  they  retreated.  But  few  of  the  whites 
were  wounded.  The  garrison  was  in  great  fear  of  being  cut  ofl^  having  ex- 
pended all  their  ammunition  before  a  reinforcement  arrived,  which  bad  been 
sent  for  while  the  attack  was  going  on. 

About  this  time,  as  Blaek-hawk  was  approaching  a  small  fort  on  Apple 
River,  about  12  miles  from  Galena,  he  fell  in  with  four  men  who  had  been 
•ent  express  to  this  place.  They  did  not  discover  the  Indians  until  fired 
upon,  when  they  fled  for  the  fort,  and  the  Indians  pursued  them ;  one  of  the 
men,  a  Mr.  fVttihf  was  wounded  before  reaching  the  fort,  and  another  roan 
was  killed  in  the  fort,  who  had  raised  his  head  aoove  the  pickets  to  make 
discovery.  The  Indians  contented  themselves  by  taking  away  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flour,  and  a  number  of  cattle  and  horses.  They  would  doubtless 
have  burnt  the  fort  and  buildings,  and  killed  all  the  people,  but  fix)m  fear 
that  the  light  of  them  would  be  seen  by  some  large  body  of  white  soldieni, 
who  might  pursue  and  overtake  them. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  a  pretty  severe  fif  ht  took  place  between  a  company  of 
spies  under  Major  Dement  and  a  band  of  Indians^  not  far  from  Kellog's 
Grove.  He  had  arrived  there  only  the  evening  before,  and  being  informed 
that  an  Indian  trail  was  discovered  in  the  neighborhood,  set  off  immediately 
with  30  mounted  men  to  attack  them.  He  ha^  not  proceeded  far  before  the 
Indians  appeared,  and  confidently  attacked  hinL  The  Indian  yell  so  fiigfat- 
ened  the  horses  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  soon  began  a 
retreat  The  Indians  pursued  them  a  considerable  distance,  and  lost  nine  of 
their  number,  two  of  whom  were  chiefs.  Five  of  the  whites  were  killed, 
and  they  lost  about  30  of  their  horses. 

On  the  29ch  of  June,  three  men  were  attacked  in  a  field  at  the  Cincinaway 
Mound,  about  10  miles  fh)m  Galena,  and  two  of  them  were  killed.  Major 
Stevenson  marched  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers.  On  arriving  at 
the  Mound  he  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  men,  John  Thompson  and  Jama 
Boxlejfy  both  shockingly  mutilated.  The  heart  of  the  former  was  taken  out, 
and  both  were  scalped.  Having  lefl  a  few  men  to  bury  the  dead.  Major 
Stevenson  followed  the  trail  of  the  party  to  the  Mississippi,  where  he  found 
they  had  stolen  a  canoe  and  efftscted  their  escape  across  the  river. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  prompt  action  of  congress  for  the  relief  of 
the  frontiers.  **  General  Scott  was  ordered  fh>ra  the  sea-board  with  nine  com- 
panies of  artillery,  and  their  cannon  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  coast :  nine  com- 
panies of  infantry  were  ordered  fVom  the  lakes,  and  two  companies  from 
baton  Rouge,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Such  was  the  promptness  with 
which  these  ordere  were  executed,  that  five  out  of  the  six  companies  of 
artillery  ordered  from  Fort  Monroe  in  the  Chesapeake  arrived  in  18  days  ai 
Chicago,  1800  miles  distant  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Unfortunately 
this  detachment  was  attacked  by  the  cholera  on  the  route,  and  the  whole 
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were  rendered  unfit  to  take  the  field  before  they  arrived  at  the  scen^  of  actton." 
Accordingly  General  Scott  informed  General  AQdnaon  that  he  could  not 
cooperate  with  him  without  endangering  the  troops  already  in  the  field,  and 
therefore  directed  him  to  act  without  reference  to  his  forces. 

The  scenes  of  horror  occasioned  by  this  most  singular  disease  will  doubt- 
less be  told  of  in  after-times  with  an  eflfect  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in 
that  of  the  histories  of  the  plagues  in  ancient  days.  Several  of  the  com- 
panies before  mentioned  were  entirely  broken  up.  Of  a  corps  of  206  men 
under  Colonel  JScy^gs^  but  nine  were  left  alive.  Mr.  John  ^orvellj  at  Detroit, 
wrote  on  the  12th  July,  to  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Enquirer,  concern-  « 
ing  its  ravages  in  that  region,  as  follows : — 

**  I  regi-et  to  add,  that  tne  intelligence  from  the  regular  troops  is  disastrous. 
Of  the  Qiree  companies  of  artillery  under  Colonel  Twiggs,  and  two  or  three 
more  companies  of  infantry  with  them,  few  remain.  These  troops,  you  will 
recollect,  landed  from  the  steam-boat  Henry  Clay  below  Fort  Gratiot  A  great 
number  of  them  have  been  swept  off  by  the  disease.  Nearly  all  the  omen 
have  deserted.  Of  the  deserters,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  some  have 
died  in  the  woods,  and  their  bodies  been  devoured  by  the  wolves.  I  use  the 
language  of  a  gallant  young  ofiicer.  Others  have  taken  their  flight  to  the 
world  of  spirits^  without  a  companion  to  close  their  eyes,  or  console  the  last 
moments  of  their  existence.  Their  stra^ffling  survivors  are  occasionally  seen 
marching,  some  of  them  know  not  whiSier,  with  their  knapsacks  on  their 
backs,  shunned  ^the  terrified  inhabitants  as  the  source  of  a  mortal  pesti- 
lence. Colonel  Ttoiggs  himself,  and  Surgeon  Everett^  are  very  low.  They 
were  still  living  at  the  latest  accounts  fh>m  Fort  Gnitiot,  and  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  of  tlieir  recovery.  No  other  officers  have  yet  been  assailed, 
except  Lieutenant  Clay. 

^You  will  remember  that  the  troops  under  Colonel  Cumminga,  several  of 
whom  died  here,  embarked  on  board  the  steam-boat  William  Penn,  on  Sunday 
last,  for  Chicago.  The  sickness  amonff  them  increased  as  they  proceeded  to 
Fort  Gratiot,  and  became  so  great  by  me  time  they  arrived  there,  that  they 
were  disembarked,  and  have  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  en- 
camped at  Springwells,  about  three  miles  below  town.  Seventeen  or  eight- 
een of  them  have  died,  and  some  still  remain  sick,  probably  never  to  recover. 
One  half  of  the  conmiand  of  General  ScoU,  ordered  to  Chicago  by  the  lakes, 
will  never  reach  him ;  a  large  portion  of  them  dying ;  a  still  lar^r  number 
deserting  from  an  overwhelming  dread  of  the  disease,  and  the  residue  obliged 
to  march  back  again." 

In  pursuing  the  thread  of  events  in  our  narrative,  we  left  General  JUHnstm 
in  pursuit  ot  Blackrhmokj  whose  camp  was  said  to  be  at  the  Four  Lakes. 
General  Atkinson  had  got  this  information  from  a  Pottowattomie  Indian,  named 
Wapanseth,  whom,  with  several  others,  he  had  employed  for  the  purposs. 
He  said  the  old  chief's  camp  was  ^  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  dirough  ^ 
narrow  pass,  which  was  muddy,  being  otherwise  surrounded  by  water  or 
swamps.  It  was  a  litde  above  the  junction  of  a  small  creek,  called  White- 
water, with  the  principal  stream  of  Rock  River,  and  between  the  twa" 
But,  as  we  have  already  noted,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  Four  Lakes, 
BUuk'hawk  had  gone ;  and  so  well  did  he  manage  his  retreat  that  the  whites 
were  deceived  as  to  the  direction  he  had  taken. 

*<Gen.  Atkinson,  expecting,  when  he  marched,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a 
short  time,  had  taken  with  him  but  a  small  auantity  of  provisions,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  obliged  to  halt  and  divide  his  forces  at  Lake  Cosh- 
ko-nong  (one  of  the  four)  above  named.  He  himself  with  the  regulans  some 
650  strong,  remained  at  the  lake ;  the  militia,  consisting  of  three  brigades, 
under  Generals  Posey,  Dodge  and  Henry,  about  2000  men,  were  ordered  to 
march  to  Fort  Winnebago,  on  the  Ouiseonsin,  where  stores  were  hourly  ex- 
pected. It  was  the  intention  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  consolidate  his 
forces,  and  renew  the  pursuit  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  siifiiciont  stores." 

Instead  of  crossing  the  country  to  escape  beyond  the  Mississippi,  as  was 
expected,  Blaeh-haui  descended  the  Ouiseonsin  to  escape  in  that  direction ; 
by  which  means  General  Dodge  came  upon  his  trail  and  commenced  a  vigor- 
ous pursuit.    The  old  chief  md  received  encouragement  that  in  the  country 
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to  which  he  had  retreated,  he  should  not  only  receive  additional  forces  by 
wliicb  he  could  withstand  all  the  Americans  could  bring  against  him,  but 
also  provisions  in  abundance.  He  found  too  late  that  he  had  been  deceived 
in  both  particuJars ;  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  AUsximoiCs  army,  without  pro- 
visions, nor  had  he  time  to  procure  any  upon  the  way.  Dodge  was  imme- 
diately upon  his  trail,  but  did  not  overtake  him  until  near  a  hundred  milee 
pursuit 

On  the  21  of  July,  General  Dodgty  with  about  900  men  besides  Indiana 
came  up  with  Bladt-hawk  on  the  Ouisconsin,  40  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago^ 
over  against  the  old  Sac  village,  and  it  was  only  by  the  superior  management 
of  the  old  warrior  chief,  that  himself  or  any  of  his  people  escaped  capture.  A 
great  number  of  Indians  belonged  to  Dodgers  army,  who  contributed  much 
to  the  successful  result  of  the  affair.  The  whites  came  upon  the  Indians  as 
they  were  about  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  time  being  evening,  may  account 
for  their  not  being  all  cut  off;  for  immediately  after  the  attack  began,  it  was 
so  dark  that  the  whites  could  not  continue  it  without  disadvantage  to  them- 
selves. A  letter  dated  at  Fort  Howard,  25  July,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  aflfeir : — 

^  Last  evening  we  received  the  intelligence  of  a  battle  having  been  fought  be- 
tween Gen.  Dodge  and  his  division,  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  which  the  tbrmer 
were  victorious.  The  particulars,  as  stated  in  Capt  PUmptofCs  letter  to  Cape 
Clarkj  are  these :  ParmuUy  with  a  few  Wimiebagos,  leA  the  Portage  a  few 
days  since,  to  proceea  to  Gen.  Dodgers  army,  and  guide  them  to  the  Sac 
camp.  On  Saturday  morning  last,  21st  inst..  Gen.  Dodge  sent  his  adjutant 
to  report  to  Gen.  AUdnaon  of  his  movements.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  he  came  upon  the  Sacs'  and  Foxes'  trail,  directing  their  course  to  the 
Ouisconsin  river.  He  immediately  returned  and  reported  the  circumstance 
to  Gen.  Dodgt,  who  pursued  and  overtook  them  about  sundown  of  the  same 
day,  (Saturday)  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  about  40  miles  frooi 
Fort  Winnebago,  when  the  fight  ensued ;  the  Indians  at  the  same  time  re- 
treating. The  night  being  very  dark,  they  found  it  impossible  to  pursue 
them.  They  had  found,  when  ParqtuU  left  them,  which  was  early  the  next 
morning,  16  Indians  killed,  and  but  one  white  man  killed,  and  four  wounded.  . 
PanmeU  thinks  not  less  than  40  Indians  fell  in  the  engagement." 

We  have  the  official  account  of  the  battle  by  General  Dodge ;  but  as  it 
contains  no  additional  facts,  and  is  less  minute  than  this,  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  insert  it 

The  truly  deplorable  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  time  cannot  well  be 
conceived  of.  In  their  pursuit  of  them  before  the  battle,  the  whites  found 
numbers  dead  in  the  way— emaciated,  and  starved  to  death !  When  overtaken 
by  Gen.  Dodge^  they  were  not  estimated  to  be  but  about  300  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  and  although  the  aflkir  of  the  21st  is  called  a  battle,  it 
j^oes  not  seem  that  it  can  scarcely  deserve  that  name,  for  if  there  had  been 
any  thing  more  than  a  show  of  resistance,  more  of  the  whites  would  have 
been  killed. 

The  Indians  report  that  they  were  attacked  about  a  mile  from  the  river : 
the  approach  of  the  army  was  discovered,  and  Black-hat^  with  only  50  or 
60  men,  met  them,  to  give  the  remainder  time  to  cross  to  an  island.  Ntapopt^ 
who  had  been  ordered  to  march  in  the  rear  with  about  20  warriors,  to  give 
notice  when  the  whites  were  discovered,  had  been  passed  by  them  by  an  un* 
expected  route,  and  Black-hawk  heard  no  more  from  him  until  after  the  war. 
He  found  there  was  no  chance  of  success  by  continuing  it,  deserted  his 
braves,  went  to  the  Winnebago  village,  and  soon  after  became  a  prisoner  to 
the  whites.  Meanwhile  General  JUkinaon  had  marched  from  Cosbconong^ 
and  following  in  the  trail  of  Dodge^  had  arrived  within  two  days'  march  of 
the  nlace  where  tlie  fight  had  been  with  the  Indians,  and  was  immediately 
ready  to  cooperate  with  him.  Afler  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle,  he  marched 
to  the  Blue  Mounds  on  the  Ouisconsin,  opposite  to  where  the  fight  had  been. 

The  Indians  were  surprised  that  they  were  not  pursued ;  but  for  want  of 
boats  or  canoes,  or  the  means  of  constructing  rafls,  they  could  not  even  croae 
to  the  island  to  which  the  Indians  had  escaped  for  two  days  after,  and  in  tbs 
mean  time  they  escaped.    That  they  were  not  pressed  harder  on  the  night  of 
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the  battle,  General  Dodge  urged  in  excuse,  that  his  men  were  woin  down  with 
&tigue,  having  marched  40  miles  that  day. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  General  Dodges  party,  was  the  wife  of  the 
warrior  called  the  Big-i^ke.  She  was  a  sister  of  Keokuk^  and  her  husband 
had  been  killed  in  the  fight  Although  the  whites  were  satisfied  before,  they 
were  now  informed  by  this  squaw  of  Black-hawk* s  final  resolution ;  which 
was,  for  such  of  his  men  as  had  good  horses  to  proceed  with  him  and  strike 
the  Mississippi  above  Prairie  du  uhien,  while  the  remainder  should'  proceed 
by  the  Ouisconsin  ;  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed  for  all  to  meet 
on  the  west  side  of  the  great  river.  This  squaw  also  stated  that  before  the 
battle  on  the  Ouisconsin,  in  which  she  was  taken,  200  of  BUuk-hawlCs  men 
had  been  killed. 

General  Dodge  having  recommended  a  cannon  to  be  placed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  at  a  suitable  place  below  the  battle-ground,  to  cut  ofi^  such  as 
should  attempt  an  escape  in  that  direction,  marched  with  his  army  on  the 
23d,  and  joined  General  Atkinson  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  every  thing  wa£ 
immediately  put  in  readiness  to  pursue  the  main  body  of  the  Indiaus  undei 
Black'hawk, 

As  was  intended,  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  as  they  descended 
the  Ouisconsin.  Some  of  the  boats  conveying  these  poor  wretebes  were 
overset,  and  many  of  those  in  them  were  drowned ;  the  greater  number,  how- 
ever, fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  in  their  passage.  Many  of  the 
children  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  famished  state  tnat  they  could  not  be 
revived. 

Several  untoward  circumstances  now  transpired  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  main  body  under  Black-hawk.  The  first  was  his  falling  in  with  a  steam- 
boat on  the  1st  of  August,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  cross  the  M^issippi,  by 
which  means  that  day  was  lost  And  upon  the  next  day,  the  whole  army  o? 
whites  under  General  Mcinson  came  upon  them,  which  completed  their 
destruction.  As  in  the  afiBiir  of  the  21  of  July  on  the  Ouisconsin,  Black-hawk 
did  not  wish  to  fight,  but  to  escape ;  and  when  the  steam-boat  fell  in  with 
him  he  used  every  means  to  give  the  captain  of  her  to  understand  that  he 
desired  to  surrender.  He  displayed  two  white  flags,  and  about  150  of  his 
men  approached  the  river  without  arms,  and  made  siffns  of  submission ;  but 
whether,  as  was  said  by  the  whites,  the  interpreter  on  board  was  so  frightened 
that  he  could  not  convey  the  meaning  of  those  on  shore  to  the  captain  of  the 
boat,  or  whether,  as  it  would  seem,  the  whites  were  determined  to  kill  Indiana, 
we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide,  but  lay  before  the  reader  the  account  of 
the  affair  by  Captain  /.  Throcmotiony  of  the  boat,*  which  is  as  follows : — 

<*  Prairie  du  Chien,  3  Aug.  1832.  I  arrived  at  this  place  on  Monday  last, 
[30  July,]  and  was  despatched,  with  the  Warrior  alone,  to  Wapashaw's  villaffe, 
120  miles  above,  to  inform  them  of  the  approach  of  the  Sacs,  and  to  order 
down  all  the  friendly  Indians  to  this  place.  On  our  way  down,  we  met  one 
of  the  Sioux  band,  who  informed  us  that  the  Indians  (our  enemies)  were  on 
Bad-axe  River,  to  the  number  of  400.  We  stopped  and  cut  some  wood,  and 
prepared  for  action.  About  4  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  [1  Aug.] 
we  found  the  gentlemen  [Indians]  where  he  stated  he  had  left  them.  As  we 
neared  them,  they  raised  a  white  flag,  and  endeavored  to  decoy  us ;  but  we 
were  a  litde  too  old  for  them ;  for  instead  of  landing,  we  ordered  them  to  send 
a  boat  on  board,  which  they  declined.  After  about  15  minutes'  delay,  giving 
them  time  to  remove  a  few  of  their  women  and  children,  we  let  slip  a  six- 
pounder  loaded  with  canister,  followed  by  a  severe  fire  of  musketry ;  and  if 
ever  you  saw  straight  blankets,  you  would  have  seen  them  there.  I  fought 
them  at  anchor  most  of  the  time,  and  we  were  all  very  much  exposed.  I  have 
a  ball  which  came  in  close  by  where  I  was  standing,  and  passed  through  the 
bulk-head  of  the  wheel-room.  We  fought  them  for  about  an  hour  or  more, 
until  oiu*  wood  began  to  fail,  and  night  cominff  on,  we  left,  and  went  on  to  the 
Prairie.  This  little  fieht  cost  them  23  killed,  and,  of  course,  a  great  many 
wounded.  We  never  lost  a  man,  and  had  but  one  man  wounded,  (shot  through 
the  legO  The  next  morning,  before  we  could  ^et  back  again,  on  account  of  a 
heavy  fog,  they  had  the  whole  [of  General  Munson^s]  army  upon  thorn.  We 
ibund  thera  at  it,  walked  in,  and  took  a  hand  ourselves.    The  first  slioi  from 
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the  Warrior  laid  out  thte,  I  can  hardly  tell  you  aoy  thin^  about  it,  (br  I  am 
in  ffreat  haste,  as  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  the  field  agam.  The  army  lost 
eight  or  nine  killed,  and  seventeen  wounded,  whom  we  brought  down.  One 
died  on  deck  ItM  night  We  brought  down  36  prisoners,  women  and  children. 
I  tell  you  what,  iStiiii,  there  is  no  fun  in  fighting  Indians,  particularly  at  this 
•eason,  when  the  grass  is  so  very  bright.  Every  man,  and  even  my  cabin-boy, 
fought  well  We  nad  16  reffulars,  5  riflemen,  and  20  of  ourselves.  Mr.  Howy 
of  Platte,  Mr.  Jama  O.  Somard,  and  one  of  the  BoldUs,  were  with  us,  and 
fought  well." 

Lieutenant  IRngtbrnVy  an  officer  in  conmiand  of  the  United  States'  troops  on 
board  the  Warrior  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  reported  that,  about  40  miles  above 
Prairie  du  Chien,  a  great  number  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  seen,  who  hoisted 
a  white  flag,  but  would  not  send  a  canoe  on  board,  although  they  were  told 
that,  in  case  they  did  not,  they  should  be  fired  upon,  which  was  inmie- 
diately  done.  They  seemed  much  alarmed  whea  the  six-pounder  was  dis- 
charged upon  them,  and  all  inunediately  covered  themselves  with  trees  and 
whatever  ofiered.    Five  or  six  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  August  2,  the  whole  combined  army, 
amounting  to  1600  men,  came  up  with  the  Indians ;  and  the  following  are 
the  particular  details  of  that  whole  transaction,  as  published  at  Galena,  four 
days  after  it  happened,  namely,  Aurust  6. 

*^  The  whole  army  under  Generu  Atkinsony  embracing  the  knigades  com- 
manded by  Generals  HemVy  PoBty^  and  AUxandtr^  and  squadron  under  com- 
mand of  General  Dodgt^  all  crossed  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  OutsconsiJi 
at  Helena,  on  the  28m  and  29th  ult  They  took  up  a  line  of  march  in  m 
northerly  direction,  in  order  to  intersect  the  Indian  trail.  At  the  dintance  of 
about  five  miles,  the  great  trail  vris  discovered,  leading  in  a  direction  N.  of  W. 
towards  the  Mississippi,  and  supposed  to  be  about  four  days  old.  General  M-- 
ifcinfon,  seeinff  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  knew  well  that  it  would  require  all 
dili^nce  and  expedition  to  overtake  them  before  they  would  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  hence  commenced  from  that  time  a  forced  mardi ;  leaving  all 
baggage  v^agons,  and  every  thing  else  which  was  calculated  to  retard  the 
piu-suit 

"  The  country  through  which  the  enemy's  trail  led  our  army  between  the 
Ouisconsin  Bliifi^  and  the  Kickapoo  River  was  one  continued  serieH  of  moun- 
taina  No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  summit  of  one  higli  and  almo^  per- 
pendicular hill,  than  they  had  to  descend  on  the  other  side  equally  steep  to 
the  base  of  anther.  Nothing  but  a  deep  ravine,  with  muddy  banks,  separated 
these  mountains.  The  woods,  both  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hollows,  was  of  the  heaviest  growtb.  The 
under-bushes  were  chiefly  thorn  and  prickly  ash.  This  is  a  short  dt^scription 
of  the  route,  and  shows  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit  Notwitlisbmding  all 
this,  our  army  gained  on  the  enemy  daily,  as  appeared  from  the  enemy's  en- 
campments. The  tedious  march  thus  continued  was  met  by  our  brave  troops 
without  a  murmur ;  and  as  the  Indian  signs  appeared  more  recent,  the  officers 
and  men  appeared  more  anxious  to  push  on.  On  the  fourth  night  of  our 
march  from  Helena,  and  at  an  encampment  of  the  enemy,  wns  discovered  an 
old  Sac  Indian,  by  our  spies,  who  informed  them  that  the  main  l)ody  of  the 
enemy  had,  on  that  day,  gone  to  the  Mississippi,  and  intended  to  cross  on  tbe 
next  morning,  Aug.  2d.  The  horses  being  nearly  broken  down,  and  the  men 
nearly  exhausted  from  fatigue.  General  Mcinaon  ordered  a  halt  for  a  few 
hours,  (it  heing  after  8  o'clock,)  with  a  derermination  to  start  at  2  o'clock  for 
the  Mi8sL<8ip|>i,  altout  ten  miles  distant  At  the  precise  hour  the  bugles  sound- 
ed, and  in  a  short  time  all  were  ready  to  march. 

**  General  Dods^e^s  squadron  was  honored  with  being  placed  in  front ;  the 
infantry  followed  next ;  General  Htnnfs  brigade  next ;  General  Alexander's  next : 
and  General  Posei/a  formed  the  rear-guard.  General  Dods^  called  for,  and 
as  soon  received,  5o  volunteer  spies  to  go  ahead  of  the  whole  army. 

"  Li  this  order  the  march  commenced.  They  had  not,  however,  gone  more 
than  five  miles,  before  one  of  our  spies  came  back,  announcing  their  having 
eome  in  sight  of  tire  enemy's  picket-guard.  He  went  ba'.k,  and  tlie  intelli- 
gence was  quickly  conveyed  to  Geuend  Atkinson^  then  to  all  theconimtuideri 
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of  the  brigades ;  and  the  celerity  of  the  march  was  instantly  increased.  In  a 
few  minutes  more,  the  firing  commenced  at  about  500  yards  ahead  of  the  from 
of  the  army,  between  our  spies  and  the  Indian  picket  guard.  The  Indions 
were  driven  by  our  spies  firom  hill  to  hill,  and  kept  up  a  tolerably  brisk  firing 
from  every  situation  commanding  the  ground  over  which  our  spies  had  to 
nuirch ;  but  being  charged  upon  and  routed  fix>m  their  hiding-places,  they 
sought  safety  by  retreating  to  the  main  body  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
joinmg  in  one  general  efiort  to  defend  themselves  there  or  die  on  the  ground. 

"  Lest  some  might  escape  by  retreating  up  or  down  the  river,  General  .4*- 
kinaon  very  judiciously  ordered  General  Mexander  and  General  Posey  to  form 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and  march  down  to  tlie  river  above  the  Indian 
encampment  on  the  bank,  and  then  move  down.  Greneral  Henry  formed  the 
left  wing,  and  marched  in  the  main  trail  of  the  enemy.  The  \J,  S.  infantry, 
and  General  Dodgers  squadron  of  the  mining  troops,  marched  in  the  centre. 
With  this  order  our  whole  force  descended  the  almost  perpendicular  blufi^ 
and  came  into  a  low  valley,  heavily  timbered  with  a  large  growth  of  under- 
brush, weeds  and  grass.— Ploughs,  deep  ravines,  old  logs,  £q,  were  so  plenti- 
ful as  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  enemy  to  make  a  strong  defence.  Gen- 
eral Henry  first  came  upon  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  returned 
by  the  enemy.  The  enemy,  being  routed  from  their  first  hiding-places,  sought 
others.  General  Dodges  squadron  and  the  U.  S.  troops  soon  came  into  action, 
and,  witli  General  Htwnfs  men,  rushed  into  the  strong  defil^  of  the  enemy, 
and  killed  all  in  their  way,  except  a  few  who  succeeded  in  swinmiing  a  slough 
of  the  Mississippi,  150  yards  wide.  During  this  time  the  biigades  of  Generate 
JUtxander  and  Posey  were  marching  down  the  river,  when  they  fell  in  with 
another  part  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  killed  and  routed  all  that  opposed 
them. 

^  The  battle  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours.  About  50  of  the  enemy's  women 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners,  and  many,  by  accident  in  the  battle,  were 
killed.  When  the  Indians  were  driven  to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  some 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  hoped  by 
diving,  &c.  to  escape  the  bullets  of  our  guns ;  very  few,  however,  escaped  our 
sharp-shooters. 

^The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  never  can  be  exactly  ascertained,  but, 
accordmg  to  the  best  computation,  they  must  have  lost  in  killed  upwards  of 
150.    Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  27. 

^  Some  had  crossed  the  river  before  our  arrival ;  and  we  learn  by  a  prisoner, 
that  Black-hmoky  while  the  battle  waxed  warm,  had  stolen  ofl^  and  gone  up 
the  river  on  this  side.  If  he  did,  he  took  nothing  with  him ;  for  his  valuables, 
manv  of  them,  together  with  certificates  of  good  character,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing rou^ht  bravely  against  the  United  States  durinff  the  last  war,  &C.,  signed 
by  British  ofiicers,  were  found  on  the  battle-ground. 

**  It  is  the  genend  impression  in  the  army  and  at  this  place,  that  the  Saci 
would  be  gliul  to  conclude  a  peace  on  almost  any  terms  we  might  propose. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst  a  party  of  Sioux  came  to  our  camp,  and  beg- 
ged premission  to  ffo  on  the  back  trail  and  have  a  fight  with  them.  On  the 
same  day,  our  whole  army  started  to  go  down  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  (about  40 
miles,)  and  wait  further  orders. 

**  General  Mdnson,  accompanied  by  Generals  Dodgt  and  Posey^  with  tho 
U.  S.  infantry,  arrived  at  the  Prairie  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  on  board  the 
8.  B.  Warrior,  and  will  remain  until  the  mounted  volunteers  arrive.  The 
WlnnebagoB,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  are  daily  bringing  in  Sac  prisoners  and 
scalps. 

*<  On  the  same  day,  a  party  of  15  men  fix>m  Cassville,  under  command  of 
Captain  Price,  were  reconnoitring  the  country  between  that  place  and  the 
Ouisconsin,  and  fell  upon  a  fresh  Sac  trail  making  towards  the  Mississippi. 
They  rushed  with  f\ill  speed  of  horses,  and  soon  came  upon,  killed  and  took 
prisoners  to  the  niunber  of  12. 

^  General  Scott  and  staff  left  here  this  mominff  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  in 
the  steam-boat  Warrior,  to  join  General  Mdnsonr 

This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  war  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  althougli 
Btadi-haufk  himself  hi^  made  his  escape.  Ck9neral  Msinmm  inmiediatel% 
65^ 
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directed  Keokvk  to  send  out  some  of  his  Indians  to  demand  a  smrender  of  all 
the  warriors  that  had  escaped,  and  if  possible  to  capture  Bladi-hauk,  aoJ 
bring  him  in  either  alive  or  dead. 

Respecting  his  last  battle,  Bhck-haufk  has  said,  that  when  the  whites  came 
upon  his  people,  they  tried  to  give  themselves  up,  and  made  no  show  of  re- 
sistance until  the  soldters  began  to  slaughter  them,  and  then  his  braves  deter- 
mined to  iight  until  they  were  all  killed.  With  a  small  party  he  went  to  the 
Winnebago  villa^  at  Prairie  la  Cross.    Here  he  told  the  chief  he  desired  to 

five  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  let  them  kill  hini,  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 
lie  squaws  at  this  place  made  him  a  dress  of  white  deerskins,  preparatory 
to  his  departure  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  which  it  appears  he  went  voluntarily 
with  those  that  had  been  sent  out  after  him. 

The  Sioux,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention,  that  had  permission  to  go  out 
after  the  flying  Sacs  on  the  3d  of  August,  were  about  100  in  number.  They 
soon  after  met  with  the  flving  bond  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
indiscriminately  miu*dered  about  120  of  the  poor  half-starved  creatures  who 
had  escaped  from  the  whites  through  so  many  perils. 

A  most  distressing  incident  is  related  as  having  taken  place  m  the  battle  of 
the  2  August,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  the  reader,  that  ex- 
amples of  the  horrors  of  war  may  not  be  wanting.  **  When  our  troops  charged 
the  enemy  in  their  defiles  near  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  seen  mixed  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  kill  one,  and  save  the  other.  A  young  squaw  of  about  19  stood  in  the 
grass  at  a  short  distance  ftx)m  our  hne,  holding  her  little  girl  in  her  arms, 
about  four  years  old.  While  thus  standing,  apparently  unconcerned,  a  ball 
struck  the  right  arm  of  the  child  above  the  elbow,  and,  shattering  the  bone, 
passed  into  the  breast  of  its  poor  mother,  who  instantly  fell  dead  to  the 
ground.  She  fell  upon  the  child,  and  confined  it  to  the  around  alsa  Durinjc 
the  whole  battle,  this  babe  was  heard  to  groan  and  call  for  relief^  but  none 
had  time  to  afford  it  When,  however,  the  Indians  had  retreated  from  that 
spot,  and  the  battle  had  nearly  subsided,  Lieutenant  Anderson^  of  the 
United  States'  army,  went  to  the  place  and  took  from  under  the  dead  mother 
her  wounded  daughter,  and  brought  it  to  a  place  selected  for  surgical  aid.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  its  arm  must  come  off;  and  the  operaaon  was  per- 
formed upon  the  little  sufferer  without  drawing  from  it  a  tear  or  a  shriek." 
At  the  lasr  accounts  it  was  doing  well.  When  we  are  told  that  this  Indian 
child  was  sucking  a  piece  of  dry  biscuit  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ampu- 
tation, it  almost  causes  a  disbelief  of  the  whole  story ;  but  such  are  the 
facts  given. 

Although  no  fbrther  depredations  could  be  feared  from  the  Sacs,  yet  on  the 
9  August,  six  Indians  approached  a  block-house  on  Cedar  Creek,  which  runs 
uito  Henderson's  River,  about  10  miles  north  of  Warren  court-house,  and  shot, 
tomahawked  and  scalped  a  young  man  named  WiUiam  Martin,  They 
left  behind  them  a  pair  of  leggins  and  a  loaded  gun,  and  fled,  as  was  sup- 
posed, over  the  Mississippi  A  company  of  15  rangers  went  in  immediate 
pursuit,  but  could  not  come  up  with  them.  It  was  soon  after  discovered  that 
this  murder  was  committed  by  some  of  KtokuJCs  band,  and  he  gave  up  his 
nephew  as  the  perpetrator  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Particulars  in  thehves  of  the  chief  men — Nkapope — His  acc4mnt  of  himself-^Swren- 
dtr  of  Black-hawk — Speeclies  on  the  occasion — His  speech  on  the  same — Particu- 
lars in  his  early  historic — ^Wabokieshikk,^«  Prophet — Treaty  of  SepUmber,  1832— 
— Account  of  filack-hawk's  companions--^rrival  of  the  Indians  at  Washington^ 
Black-hawk's  interview  with  the  President. 

Neapope  was  second  in  command  to  Black-hawk^  and  in  all  the  expeditk>oi 
against  the  whites ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  fight  with  the  Sioux,  and  al 
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his  examination  afterwards  by  Gteneral  Scott^  about  the  murders  which  had 
been  committed  on  the  whites,  he  gave  this  accoimt  of  himself: — 

**  I  always  belonged  to  Black-haiS^^  bond.  Last  sunmier  I  went  to  Maiden ; 
when  I  came  back,  I  found  that  by  the  treaty  with  General  GaineSf  the  Sacs 
had  moved  across  the  Mississippi.  I  remained  during  the  winter  with  the 
Prophet,  on  Rock  River,  35  miles  above  the  mouth.  During  the  winter,  tlie 
Prophet  sent  me  across  the  Mississippi,  to  Blouk-hmcky  with  a  message,  to  tel. 
him  and  his  band  to  cross  back  to  his  village  and  make  com ;  that  if  the 
Ainericans  came  and  told  tliem  to  move  again,  they  would  shake  hands  with 
them.  If  the  Americans  had  come  and  told  us  to  move,  we  should  have 
shaken  hands,  and  inunediately  have  moved  peaceably.  We  encamped  on 
Syi*acuse  Creek.  We  met  some  Pottowattomie&  and  I  ma<)e  a  feast  for  thenu 
At  tliat  time  I  heard  there  were  some  Americans  [under  Major  StiUman] 
near  us.  I  prepared  a  white  flag  to  go  and  see  them,  and  sent  two  or  three 
young  men  on  a  hill  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  Before  the  feast  was 
finished,  I  heard  my  young  men  were  killed.  This  was  at  sunset  Some  of  my 
young  men  ran  out;  two  killed,  and  the  Americans ^ere  seen  rushing  on  to 
our  camp.  My  young  men  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  Americans  ran  ofi^  and 
my  young  men  chased  them  about  six  miles." 

Jsteajtopt  further  said,  that  the  Pottowattomies  of  the  village  immediaftly 
left  them,  and  that  no  Kikapoos  joined  them,  but  those  who  were  originally 
with  Black-hawk;  but  the  Winnebagos  did,  and  brought  in  scalps  frequent- 
ly; that,  at  last,  when  they  found  the  Sacs  would  be  beaten,  tbey  turned 
against  ihem.  It  was  also  given  in  bv  some  of  those  examined  at  this  time, 
that  Black-hawk  said,  when  the  steam-boat  Warrior  approached  them,  that  he 
pitied  the  women  and  children,  and  began  to  make  preparations  to  surrender 
to  the  whites,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  out  a  white  nag  to  meet  the  boat, 
which  immediately  fired  upon  them.  Then  said  he,  **  IJM  too^  The  truth 
of  this  will  not  be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  affree  with  the  captain 
of  the  Warrior's  own  account  Hence  the  inference  is  dear,  that  much  blood 
might  have  been  saved,  but  for  the  precipitancy  of  those  who  only  sought  a 
fight  with  the  Indians. 

Parties  of  the  friendly  tribes  were  so  continually  on  the  alert,  that  it  seemed 
very  probable  the  principal  chiefs  would  soon  fall  into  their  hands.  These 
expectations  were  soon  realized;  for  at  11  o'clock,  27  August,  Black-hawk  and 
his  Prophet  were  delivered  to  General  Street  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  They  were 
brought  by  two  Winnebagoes,  Decorie  and  Chadar^  and,  when  delivered,  were 
dressed  in  a  full  dress  of  white-tanned  deerskins.  Soon  afler  they  were 
seated  in  the  presence  of  the  officer,  Decarit^  called  the  One-eyedj  rose  and 
spoke  thus  to  him : — 

^'My  father,  I  now  stand  before  yoit  When  we  parted,  I  told  you  I  would 
return  soon ;  but  I  could  not  come  any  sooner.  We  have  had  to  go  a  great 
distance,  [to  the  Dalle,  on  the  Ouiseonsin,  above  the  Portage.^  You  see  we 
have  done  what  you  sent  us  to  do.  These  [pointing  to  the  prisoners]  are  the 
two  you  told  us  to  get  We  have  done  what  you  told  us  to  do.  We  always 
do  what  you  tell  us,  because  we  know  it  is  for  our  good.  Father,  you  told  us 
to  get  these  men,  and  it  would  be  the  cause  of  much  good  to  the  Winneba- 
goes. We  have  brought  them,  but  it  has  been  veir  bard  for  us  to  do  sq. 
That  one,  Mucatamishkakaekqf  [metLDing  Black-hawkj]  was  a  creat  way  o#l 
You  told  us  to  bring  them  to  you  alive :  we  have  done  so.  If  vou  had  told 
us  to  bring  their  hemls  alone,  we  would  have  done  so,  and  it  would  have  beeA 
less  difficult  than  what  we  have  done. — Father,  we  deliver  these  men  into 
your  hands.  We  would  not  deliver  them  even  to  our  brother,  the  chief  of  the 
wan'iors,  but  to  you ;  because  we  know  you,  and  we  believe  you  are  our 
friend.  We  want  you  to  keep  them  safe;  if  they  are  to  be  hurt,  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  it  Wait  imtil  wo  are  gone  before  it  is  done. — ^Father,  many 
little  birds  have  been  flying  about  our  ears  of  late,  and  we  thouffht  they  whis- 
pered to  us  that  there  was  evil  intended  for  us;  but  now  we  hope  these  evil 
birds  will  let  our  ears  alone. — We  know  you  are  our  fnend,  because  you  take 
our  part,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  do  what  you  tell  us  to  do.  You  say  you 
love  your  red  children :  we  think  we  love  you  as  much  if  not  more  than  you 
bve  us.    We  have  confidence  in  you,  and  you  may  rely  on  us.    We  Have 
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beeD  promiBed  a  great  deal  if  we  would  take  these  men, — that  it  would  do 
much  good  to  our  people.  We  now  hope  to  see  what  will  be  done  for  u& — 
We  have  come  in  haste ;  we  are  tired  and  hunsry.  We  now  put  these  men 
into  your  hands.    We  have  done  all  that  you  toli  us  to  do." 

General  Street  said,  in  answer: — 

*^  My  children,  you  have  done  welL  I  told  you  to  brinff  these  men  to  me, 
and  you  have  done  so.  I  am  pleased  at  what  you  have  done.  It  is  for  your 
good,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  pleased.  I  assured  the  great  chief  of  the 
warriors,  [General  •Mtnwm,]  that  if  these  men  were  in  your  country,  you 
would  find  them,  and  bring  them  to  roe,  and  now  I  can  say  much  for  your 
good.  I  will  go  down  to  iU>ck  Island  with  the  prisoners,  and  I  wish  you  who 
have  brought  these  men,  especially,  to  go  with  me,  with  such  other  chiefs  and 
warriors  as  you  may  select  My  children,  tlie  great  chief  of  the  warriorv, 
when  he  leit  this  place,  directed  me  to  deliver  tl^se,  and  all  other  prisoners, 
to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  at  this  place,  Colonel  Tcr^Lor,  who  is  here  by  me. 
— Some  of  tiie  Winnebagoes  south  of  the  Ouisconsin  have  befriended  the 
Saukies,  [Sacs,]  and  some  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency  have  also  given  them 
aid.  This  displeascth  tne  great  chief  of  the  warriors  and  your  great  fiitber 
the  president,  and  was  calculated  to  do  much  harm. — Your  great  father,  the 
prisident  at  Washington,  has  sent  a  great  war-chief  from  the  &r  east.  General 
NcoUf  with  a  fresh  army  of  soldiers.  He  is  now  at  Rock  Island.  Your  ^eat 
father,  the  president,  has  sent  him  and  the  governor  and  chief  of  Illinois  to 
hold  a  council  with  the  Indiana  He  has  sent  a  speech  to  you,  and  wishes 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Winnebaf^oes  to  go  to  Rock  Island  to  the 
council  on  the  tenth  of  next  month.  I  wish  you  to  be  ready  in  three  days, 
when  I  will  go  with  you. — ^I  am  well  pleased  that  vou  have 'taken  the  Black- 
hawk,  the  Prophet,  and  others  prisoners.  This  will  enable  me  to  say  much 
for  you  to  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors,  and  to  the  president,  your  great 
fiither.  My  children,  I  shall  now  deliver  the  two  men,  Biack-hawk  and  the 
Prophet,  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  here ;  he  will  take  care  of  them  till  we 
•tart  to  Rock  Island." 

Colonel  TcytoTf  having  taken  the  prisoners  into  his  custody,  addressed  the 
chiefs  as  follows: — 

"The  great  chief  of  the  warriors  told  me  to  take  the  prisoners  when  you 
shall  bring  them,  and  send  them  to  Rock  Island  to  him.  I  will  take  them 
and  keep  them  safe,  but  I  will  use  them  well,  and  send  them  with  you  and 
General  Streetj  when  you  go  down  to  the  council,  which  will  be  in  a  few  day& 
Your  fViend,  General  Strtd,  advises  you  to  get  ready  and  go  down  soon,  and 
■o  do  L  I  tell  you  again  I  will  take  the  prisoners ;  I  will  keep  them  safe,  but 
I  will  do  them  no  harm.  I  will  deliver  them  to  the  great  chief  of  the  vrar- 
riors,  and  he  will  do  with  them  and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  your  great  father,  the  president" 

ChadaTj  the  other  Winnebago,  next  spoke,  and  said,  *^My  father,  I  am 
young,  and  do  not  know  how  to  make  speeches.  This  is  the  second  time 
I  ever  spoke  to  you  before  people. — I  am  no  chief;  I  am  no  orator;  but 
I  have  been  allowed  to  speak  to  vou.  If  I  should  not  speak  as  well  as  others, 
still  you  must  listen  to  me.  Father,  when  you  made  the  speech  to  the  chie6 
ffdugk  kon  Decorie  Carramami,  the  One-eyed  Decorie,  and  others,  'tother  day, 
I  was  there.  I  heard  you.  I  thought  what  vou  said  to  them,  you  also  said 
to  me.  You  said,  if  these  two  [pointing  to  Btack-hauk  and  the  Prophetl  were 
taken  by  us  and  brought  to  you,  there  would  never  more  a  black  cloud  bang 
over  your  Winnebagoes.  Your  words  entered  into  my  ear,  into  my  braina, 
and  into  my  heart  I  lefl  here  that  same  night,  and  you  know  you  have  not 
t>een  me  since  until  now.  I  have  been  a  great  way ;  I  had  much  trouble ; 
but  when  I  remembered  what  you  said,  I  knew  what  you  said  was  right 
This  made  me  continue  and  do  what  you  told  me  to  do.  Near  the  Dalle,  on 
tlie  Ouisconsin,  I  took  Black-hawk,  No  one  did  it  but  me.  I  say  this  in  the 
ears  of  all  present,  and  they  know  it — and  I  now  appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
our  grandfather,  and  the  earth,  our  grandmother,  for  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
Father,  I  am  no  chie^  but  what  I  have  done  is  for  the  benefit  of  my  nation, 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  good  that  has  been  promised  to  us.  That  one  fforho- 
kk-tkkkt  [the  Prq^]  is  my  relation — if  be  is  to  be  hurt,  I  do  not  wiah  la 
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806  it  Father,  soldiers  sometimes  stick  the  ends  of  their  guns  into  the  backs 
of  Indian  prisoners  when  they  are  going  about  in  the  hands  of  the  guard. 
I  hope  this  will  not  be  done  to  these  men.^ 

Tne  following  is  said  to  be  the  speech  which  Blackrhauk  made  when  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  agent  at  Pairie  du  Chien : — 

*^  You  have  taken  me  prisoner  with  all  my  warriors.  I  am  much  grieved, 
for  I  expected,  if  I  did  not  defeat  you,  to  hold  out  nmch  longer,  and  give  you 
more  trouble  belbre  I  surrendered.  I  tried  hard  to  brini?  you  into  ambush, 
out  your  last  genei'al  understands  Indian  fighting.  The  nrst  one  was  not  so 
wise.  When  I  saw  that  I  could  not  beat  you  by  Indian  fighting,  I  determined 
to  rush  on  you,  and  fight  you  fiice  to  fiice.  I  fought  hard.  But  your  guns  were 
well  aimed.  The  bullets  flew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whizzed  by  our  ears 
like  the  wind  through  the  trees  in  the  winter.  My  warriors  fell  around  me ; 
it  began  to  look  dismal  I  saw  my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  sun  rose  dim  on 
us  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sunk  in  a  dark  cloud,  and  looked  like  a 
hall  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black-hawk,  His  heart  is 
dead,  and  no  longer  bents  (]|uick  in  bis  bosom. — ^He  is  now  a  prisoner  to  the 
white  men ;  they  will  do  with  him  as  they  wish.  But  he  can  stand  torture, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  death.    He  is  no  coward.    Black-hawk  is  an  Indian. 

^  He  has  done  nothing  for  which  an  Indian  ought  to  be  ashamed.  He  has 
fought  for  his  countrymen,  the  squaws  and  papooses,  against  white  men,  who 
came,  year  afler  year,  to  cheat  them  and  take  away  their  lands.  You  know 
the  cause  of  our  making  war.  It  is  known  to  all  white  men.  They  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it  The  white  men  despise  the  Indians,  and  drive  them 
from  their  homes.  But  the  Indians  are  not  deceitful.  The  white  men  speak 
had  of  the  Indian,  and  look  at  him  spitefully.  But  the  Indian  does  not  tell 
lies ;  Indians  do  not  steaL 

*<  An  Indian,  who  is  as  bad  as  the  white  men,  could  not  live  m  our  nation ;  he 
would  be  put  to  death,  and  eat  up  by  the  wolves.  The  white  men  are  bad 
schoolmasters ;  they  carry  false  looks,  and  deal  in  false  actions ;  they  smile 
in  the  face  of  the  poor  Indian  to  cheat  him ;  they  shake  them  by  the  hand  to 
gain  their  confidence,  to  make  them  drunk,  to  deceive  them,  and  ruin  our 
wives.  We  told  them  to  let  us  alone,  and  keep  away  from  us ;  but  they  fol- 
lowed on^  and  beset  our  paths,  and  they  coiled  themselves  among  us,  like  the 
snake.  They  poisoned  us  by  their  touch.  We  were  not  safe.  We  lived  in 
danger.  We  were  becoming  like  them,  hypocrites  and  lia.'s,  adulterers,  lazy 
drones,  all  talkers,  and  no  workers. 

^  We  looked  up  to  the  Great  Spirit  We  went  to  our  great  father.  We  were 
encouraged.  His  great  council  gave  us  fidr  words  and  big  promises ;  but  we  - 
got  no  satisfaction.  Things  were  growing  worse.  There  were  no  deer  in 
me  forest  The  opossum  and  beaver  were  fled;  the  springs  were  diying  up, 
and  our  squaws  and  papooses  without  victuals  to  keep  them  from  starving; 
we  called  a  great  council,  and  built  a  large  fire.  The  spirit  of  our  fiitheri  • 
arose  and  spoke  to  us  to  aveftge  our  wrongs  or  die.  We  all  spoke  before  the 
council  fire.  It  was  warm  and  pleasant  We  set  up  the  war-whoop,  and  due 
up  the  tomahawk ;  our  knives  were  ready,  and  the  heart  of  Black-hawk  swelled 
hiffh  in  his  bosom,  when  he  led  his  warriors  to  battle.  He  is  satisfied.  He 
will  go  to  the  world  of  spirits  contented.  He  has  done  his  duty.  His  fiither 
will  meet  him  there,  ancl  commend  him. 

^Black-hawk  is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains  to  cry  like  a  woman.  He  feels 
for  his  wife,  his  children  and  fiienda  But  he  does  not  care  for  himself.  He 
cares  for  his  natk>n  and  the  Indians.  They  will  suffer.  He  laments  their  fiite. 
The  white  men  do  not  scalp  the  head ;  but  they  do  worse^ — ^they  poison  the 
heart ;  it  is  not  pure  with  them^ — ^His  countrymen  will  not  be  scalped,  but  they 
will,  in  a  few  years,  become  like  the  white  men,  so  that  you  can't  trust  them, 
and  there  must.be,  as  in  the  white  setdements,  nearly  as  many  officers  as  men, 
to  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  in  order. 

<< Farewell,  my  nation!  Black-hawk  tried  to  save  you,  and  avenge  your 
wrongSi    He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites.    He  has  been  taken  pris- 
oner, and  his  pbns  are  stopped.    He  can  do  no  more.    He  is  near  his  end. 
His  sun  is  setting,  and  he  wdl  rise  no  more.    Farewell  to  BlackrkawkP 
^^  2H 
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It  IB  Booiewhat  liDgular  that  the  old  chief  should  ever  have  been  taken  alhFe* 
and  he  probably  oever  would  have  been  by  the  whites.  When  it  was  report- 
ed currently  tliat  he  had  sacrificed  himself  iu  the  stand  that  he  oiade  upoo 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  end  of  July,  as  has  been  related,  Spauof's 
frmous  lines  were  the  firtt  to  discover  themselves  to  our  mind,  upon  the  great 
event 

**  Unto  the  mighty  ■trean  him  to  betakei 
When  Im  an  cod  of  battle  uid  ofUfe  did  make." 

Faibt  Qobbm. 

But  Mre  were  soon  glad  to  learn  that  the  report,  like  the  lines  of  S^tensa-j  was 
wiiy  poetry. 

It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  ofienders  were  ordered  again  to  be  sought  after. 

On  the  7  September,  the  Indian  prisoners  and  their  guards  went  on  board 
the  steam-boat  Winnebago,  and  were  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Jefierson 
Barracks,  ten  miles  below  Sl  Louis.  There  were,  besides  Black-kmok  and 
the  prophet^  eleven  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  togetho*  with 
about  nfty  less  distiniruished  warriors.  These  v^rere  Umded  just  above  the  lower 
rapids,  on  their  pledge  of  remaining  peaceable.  Two  days  before,  a  boat 
had  conveyed  to  the  barracks  six  or  seven  warriors,  among  whom  was  Aeo- 
pope.    On  their  arrival  at  the  barracks,  all  of  them  were  put  in  irons. 

Black-hawk  m  not  so  old  a  man  ts  was  ffenerally  supposed  Some,  vdio 
knew  him  well,  said  he  was  not  above  48,  although  tne  toils  of  wars  had  made 
bun  appear  like  one  of  70.*  He  was  by  birth  a  Pottowattomie,  but  brought 
up  by  the  Sacs.  His  height  is  about  six  feet  As  to  his  physiognomy,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  add  concerning  it  here,  as  that  nlay  oe  bot^  had  from  an 
inspection  of  the  engraving  of  him,  as  our  likeness  is  said,  by  many  who  have 
seen  him,  to  be  excellent. 

Like  other  Indian  names,  his  is  spelt  in  as  many  ways  as  times  used  bj 
different  writers.  At  a  treaty  which  he  made  vrith  the  United  States  in  1839,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  it  is  written  Hay-raif-Uhoan-^karp.    In  a  description  of  him 

him  spelt  JUtan 


about  the  time  he  vras  taken,  we  find  him  spelt  Mut-cata-mM-kthkaek ;  and 
several  othere  might  be  added. 

The  Prophdy  or  H^abMeshuk^  (White-cloud,)  is  about  40  years  old,  and  nearly 
six  feet  high,  stout  and  athletic  He  was  by  one  side  a  Winnebago,  and  tfaie 
other  a  Siu;  or  Saukie,  and  is  thus  described : — ^He  *<  has  a  large,  oroad  lace, 
short,  blimt  nose,  lar^  full  eves,  broad  mouth,  thick  lips,  with  a  fiiU  suit  of 
hair.  He  wore  a  white  cloth  head-dress,  which  rose  several  inches  above  the 
top  of  his  head ;  the  whole  man  exhibiting  a  deliberate  savsffeneas ;  not  that 
he  would  seem  to  delight  in  honorable  war,  or  fiffht,  but  mamng  him  as  the 
priest  of  assassination  or  secret  murder.  He  had  in  one  hand  a  white  flag, 
while  the  other  hung  carelessly  by  his  side.  They  were  both  clothed  in  verr 
white  dressed  deerskins,  fiin^  at  the  seams  with  short  cuttings  of  the  same." 
This  description,  though  wntien  long  before  any  painting  was  made  of  him^ 
will  be  fbimd,  we  think,  to  correspond  veiy  well  with  the  engraving  of  him 
which  we  have  given. 

It  is  said  by  many,  and  is  evident  fi;i>m  Blaek-haMs  account,  that  lfa6ofties- 
kuk  was  the  prime  mover  of  ibis  war,  and  had  powwowed  up  a  belief  among 
his  people,  that  he  was  able  to  conjure  such  kind  of  events  as  he  desired; 
and  that  he  had  made  Black^hawk  believe  the  whites  were  but  few,  and  couhl 
not  fight,  and  therefore  might  easily  be  driven  firom  the  disputed  landa  It 
saems,  however,  rather  incredible  that  Bladcrkawk  should  have  believed  that 
the  Americans  wertfew  and  could  not  Jighty  when  it  is  known  that  he  was 
opposed  to  them  in  the  last  war,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  convineed 
of  the  falsity  of  such  a  report  long  before  this  war. 

In  September,  a  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  Stales  with  the  Winneba- 

*  In  theaccoant  of  his  life,  published  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Pattersomf  in  1834,  Black-hawk  says  he 
was  born  in  1767|  on  Rock  River ;  and  hence,  m  1832,  he  was  in  bis  65th  year.  His  fkUMr's 
■amewas  Ptesa.  His  rreat-grandfather's  name  was  Na-ha-ma-kbx,  or  Thunder,  wbo 
was  bora  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  "  where  the  Great  Spirit  first  placed  the  Sat  aalioa  '* 
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goes, and  another  with  the  Sacs  andFoxea.  The  ^Mniier  ceded  all  their landa 
BDUth  of  the  OuiaconaiD,  and  east  of  the  MIssiasippiyainountiDg  to  4fi00fiO0 
acres  of  valuable  laoda  The  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxee  was  on  the  21  • 
of  that  month,  and  HflOOfiOO  acres  were  acauired  at  that  time,  <*  of  a  quality 
not  inferior  to  anv  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.**  It  abounds  in 
lead  ore,  and  the  Indians  say  in  others. 

For  these  tracts  the  United  States  acreed  to  make  the  followkig  considera- 
tions : — *^  To  pay  an  annuity  of  20,000  dollars  for  90  years ;  to  support  a  black- 
smith and  gunsmith  in  addition  to  those  then  employed ;  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  tribes ;  to  supply  provinons;  and,  as  a  rewani  n>r  the  ndelity  of  Ktokuk 
and  the  friendly  band,  to  allow  a  reservation  to  be  made  for  them  of  400 
miles  square  *  on  the  loway  River,  to  include  £eoJhii'«  principal  village." 

By  the  same  treaty,  BladcrhatDk,  his  two  sons,  the  I^rophdj  ATaopape^  and 
five  others,  principal  warriors  of  the  hostile  bands,  were  to  remam  in  the 
hands  of  the  whites,  as  hostages,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.    The  other  prisoners  were  given  up  to  the  friendly  Indians. 

A  gendeman  who  visited  the  captive  Indians  at  Jefierson  Barracks,  Mis- 
souri, speaks  thus  concerning  them : — ^  We  were  immediatelv  stmck  with 
admiration  at  the  gigantic  and  symmetrical  figures  of  most  of  the  warrion^ 
who  seemed,  as  they  reclined  in  native  ease  and  gracefiilness,  with  their  half- 
naked  bodies  exposed  to  view,  rather  like  statues  firom  some  master-hand, 
than  like  beings  of  a  race  whom  we  had  heard  characterized  as  degenerate 
and  debased.  We  extended  our  hands,  which  they  rose  to  grasp,  and  to  our 
question, '  How  d'ye  do  ? '  they  responded  in  the  same  wotob,  accompanying 
them  with  a  hearty  shake."  '^Thev  were  clad  in  leggins  and  moccasins  of 
buckskin,  and  wore  blankets,  which  were  thrown  around  them  in  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  toga,  so  as  to  leave  their  right  arms  bare."  ^  The  youngest 
among  them  were  painted  on  their  necks,  with  a  bright  vermilion  color,  and 
had  their  fiices  transversely  streaked  with  alternate  red  and  black  stripes. 
From  their  bodies,  and  from  their  fiices  and  eyebrows,  they  pluck  out  the 
hair  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  They  also  shave,  or  pull  it  out  from  their 
heads,  with  the  exception  of  a  tuft  of  about  three  fingers'  width,  extending 
firom  between  the  forehead  and  crown  to  the  back  ot  the  head ;  this  they 
sometimes  plait  into  a  queue  on  the  crown,  and  cut  the  edffes  of  it  down  to 
an  inch  in  length,  and  plaster  it  with  the  vermilion,  which  keeps  it  erect,  and 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  cockVcomb." 

The  same  author  says,  the  oldest  son  of  Bladt-hauky  ATasinewidnikf  called 
Jadtj  but  for  want  of  ''that. peculiar  expression  which  emanates  from  a  culti- 
vated intenect,"  could  have  been  looked  upon  by  him  ''as  the  living  personi- 
fication of  his  beau  ideal  of  manly  beauty."  He  calls  Black-hauA  Jmui-atamO' 
fu^•ao-ae,  and  states  his  height  at  about  ^ve  feet  eight  inches,  and  that  he 
should  judge  his  age  to  be  S).  Those  who  have  known  him  for  years,  say  his 
disposition  is  veiy  amiable ;  that  he  b  endowed  with  great  kindness  of  heart, 
ana  the  strictest  integrity ;  that,  like  MisMkinakwa^  he  was  not  a  chief  by 
birth,  but  acauired  the  title  by  braverv  and  wisdom. 

Ahseudhicc,  or  the  nuruUrdoud,  is  the  second  son  of  BUuk-hawk^  and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  captivity.    He  is  said  not  to  be  very  handsome. 

OpuhuMttkfOt  frabokushidty  the  Prophet,  of  whom  we  have  already  given 
some  particulars,  carries  with  him  a  huge  pipe,  a  yard  in  length,  with  the 
stem  ornamented  with  the  neck  feathers  or  a  duck,  and  beads  and  ribands 
of  various  colors.  To  its  centre  is  attached  a  fim  of  feathers.  He  wears  his 
hair  long  all  over  his  head. 

Ne-a-popb,  JSTaopopty  Nftapopty  &€.,  or  Broik,  of  whom  we  have  also  several 
timea  spoken,  was  brother  to  the  PropLet,  and  "some  years  his  junior ;"  and 
our  informant tdds,  "he  resembles  him  in  height  and  figure,  though  he  is  not 
so  robust,  and  his  fiice  is  more  sharp :  in  wickedness  of  expression  they  are 
par  wjbiUJratrvmP  "  When  Mr.  Cailiny  the  artist,  was  about  taking  the  por- 
urait  of  j/aapopt^  he  seized  the  ball  and  chain  that  were  fastened  to  his  leg, 
and  raising  them  on  high,  exclaimed,  with  a  kx>k  of  scorn,  '  Make  me  to,  ana 

*  So  says  oar  aathoril^,  {NUtt^$  RepMer,)  bat  we  very  maeh  doubt  this  enormous  spaire 
10  miles  square  gives  ImX)  square  miles,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  the  truth  Hul 
wlieo  160,000  fqiMie  miles  ara  coasadered,  all  probabilily  is  oolrafad. 
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•ftow  me  Utkt  gre^ /Mar.^  On  Mr.  Ct0uf$  refliniig  to  paint  bim  «§  b« 
wished,  be  liepc  varying  bis  conmenanee  with  grimsceSy  to  prevent  him  froot 
catching  a  Kkeness. 

*^  Poweeskieek,  or  Stntuiberry,  is  the  only  Fox  anriong  them,  the  reel 
being  ail  Sacs.  He  is  the  son  of  the  chief  Epmmon:  his  parents  dying  wiiila 
be  was  an  uiftnt,  he  was  adopted  by  AcM^wpe.    He  is  19  years  of  age." 

"  Pawuikot,  or  Fatt'twimmmg-JMj  is  a  snort,  thick  set,  good-natured  old 
bfrnre,  who  bears  his  misfortunes  with  a  pfailooc^y  worthy  of  tne  ancients.* 

The  following  act  of  congress  we  eirtract,  as  it  throws  light  upon  subse- 
quent details : — ^  For  the  expenses  of  12  prisonersof  war  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
tribes,  now  in  confinement,  and  to  be  held  as  hostages,  under  the  seventh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  21  Sept  1832,  embracing  the  cost  of  provwions  and 
dothinff,  compensation  to  an  inteipreter,  and  cost  of  removing  them  to  a 
place  of  safety,  where  they  may  be  kept  without  being  closely  confined,  the 
sum  of  2S0a'^ 

On  the  22  April,  (1833,)  the  captive  Indians  arrived  at  Washington,  and  the 
next  day  Biaek-kaum  had  a  long  interview  with  President  Jackson,  The  first 
words  with  which  it  is  said  he  accosted  the  president  were,  **  I  AM  A  MAN, 
AND  YOU  ARE  ANOTHKR." 

The  president,  sAer  a  few  brief  observatioDS,  directed  the  articles  of  dresa 
provided  for  them  to  be  exhibited  to  them,  and  told  Blaek-hatok  that  the 
whole  would  be  delivered  to  him  to  be  distributed  as,  in  his  judgment,  he 
should  think  best  He  then  told  them  they  must  depart  immediately  for  Fort 
Monroe,  and  remain  there  contented,  until  he  gave  them  permission  to  return 
to  their  country.  That  time,  he  said,  depended  upon  the  conduct  of  their 
people ;  that  they  would  not  be  set  at  hberty,  imtil  all  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  had  been  complied  with,  and  good  findings  were  evinced  by  their 
countrymen.    The  Prophet  then  said  ^— 

'^  We  expected  to  return  immediately  to  our  people.  The  virar  in  which 
we  have  been  involved,  was  occasijmed  by  our  attempting  to  raise  provisioDa 
on  our  own  lands,  or  where  we  thought  we  had  a  right  so  to  da  We  have 
k)st  many  of  oiur  people,  as  vrell  as  the  whites.  Our  tribes  and  families  are 
now  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  our  enemies,  the  Sioux  and  the  Menominiea. 
We  hope,  therefore,  to  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  take  care  of  them." 

Black-kawk  spoke  some  time  to  the  president,  giving  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  rise  of  the  war,  and,  towards  the  close,  said : — 

'^  We  did  not  expect  to  conquer  the  whites ;  do.  They  had  too  many 
houses — too  many  men.  I  took  up  the  hatchet,  for  my  part,  to  revenge 
injuries  whicn  my  people  could  no  longer  endure.  Had  I  borne  them  longer 
without  striking,  my  people  would  have  said,  BUuk-hauk  m  a  woman ;  he  is 
too  old  to  be  a  chief— he  is  no  Sac  These  reflections  caused  me  to  raise  the 
war-whoop.  I  say  no  more  of  it ;  it  is  known  to  you.  Keokuk  once  was 
here;  you  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  when  he  vvished  to  return  to  his 
home,  you  were  willing.  Bkuk-hauk  expects,  that,  like  Keokukj  we  shall  be 
permitted  to  retiun  too.** 

The  president  added,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  disasters  to  which  they  had  alluded.  It  was  unnecessary  to  look 
back  upon  them.  He  intended  now  to  secure  the  observance  of  peace. 
They  need  not  feel  anv  uneasiness,  he  said,  about  their  own  women  and 
children.  They  should  not  suffer  firom  the  Sioux  and  Menominies.  He 
would  compel  the  red  men  to  be  at  peace  with  one  another.  That  when  he 
was  satisfied  that  all  Uiings  would  remain  auiet,  then  they  would  be  permitted 
to  return.    He  then  took  them  by  the  hana,  and  dismissed  them. 

It  is  saifl,  that,  while  in  Washington,  the  Indians  expressed  more  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  the  portraits  of  the  Indian  chiefe  in  the  war  department  than 
any  thing  else  that  was  shown  them. 

On  Friday,  26  April,  the  captives  were  conducted  from  Washington 
towards  Fort  Monroe,  which  is  upon  a  small  island,  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
on  the  west  e*de  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Virginia. 

Before  closing  the  present  chapter,  a  few  oUier  interesting  matters  shall 
be  bid  before  our  reaclers.  We  have  just  given  the  description  of  tlie  Indians 
while  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  by  one  who  visited  them  there  not  lon^  after 
their  confinement    We  now  intend  to  give  what  the  author  of  Ktucker* 
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boeker  iays  of  them  soon  after.  Mr.  bvinafa  account  is  contained  in  a  letter, 
dated  Washington,  18  Dec  1833.— *<  From  Sl  Louia  I  went  to  Fort  Jefferson, 
about  9  miles  distant,  to  see  Bktekrhawkj  the  Indian  warrior,  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners — a  forlorn  crew— emaciated  and  dejected — the  redoubtable  chiefVain 
himself  a  meagre  old  man  upwards  of  70.  He  has,  however,  a  fine  head,  a 
Roman  style  of  &ce,  and  a  prepossessing  countenance." 

Since  we  are  upon  descriptions,  the  following  will  not  be  thouriit  out  of 
place,  perhaps,  altnough  we  bad  reserved  it  for  our  next  chapter.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  U.  States  Literary  Gazette,  Philadelphia.  ^  We 
found  time,  yesterday,  to  visit  the  Blaekrhawk^  and  his  accompanying  Indian 
chiefs,  and  the  Prophet,  at  Congress  Hall  HoteL  We  went  into  theur  cham- 
ber, and  found  most  of  them  sitting  or  lying  on  their  beds.  Bktckrhatpk  was 
sitting  in  a  chair,  and  apparendy  depr^sed  in  spirits.  He  is  about  65,  of 
middling  size,  with  a  head  that  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  phrenologist — 
one  of  the  finest  that  Heaven  ever  let  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  an  Indian.  The 
Prophet  has  a  coarser  figure,  with  less  of  intellect,  but  with  the  marks  of 
decision  and  firmness.  His  fiice  was  painted  with  red  and  white.  The  son 
ofBlach-hawk  is  a  noble  specimen  of  pbvsical  beauty — a  model  for  those  who 
would  embody  the  idea  of  strength.  He  was  painted,  and  his  hair  cut  and 
dressed  in  a  strange  ftntasy.  The  other  chiefs  had  nothing  in  particular  in 
their  appearance  to  distinguish  them  from  other  natives  of  the  forest.  The 
whole  of  the  deputation  visited  the  water  works  yesterday,  [June  11  or  12,]  and 
subsequently  were  taken  to  the  Cherry-hill  Prison,  and  shown  the  maimer  in 
which  white  men  punish.  The  exhibition  of  arms  and  ships  at  the  navy-yard, 
led  the  Hawk  to  remark  that  he  iuspecUd  the  matfaUier  was  getting  ready  for  war/* 

It  was  remarked  by  some  in  Philadelphia  thax  Blaai-haws  ^pyramidal 
forehead  "  very  much  resembled  that  of  Sir  ffalter  Scott,  Others  observed  that 
his  countenance  strongly  reminded  them  of  their  late  worthy  benefactor, 
Stq^ien  GiranL  In  Norfolk  it  was  noticed  that  the  old  warrior  very  much 
resembled  the  late  President  Jllonroe. 


CHAPTER  XL 

From  the  time  of  the  settingout  of  Black-bawk  and  his  Jive  *  eompamonsfrom  jPor> 
tress  Monroe^  5  June,  iSS,  to  their  arrioal  on  the  Upper  Mississipni,  on  the  first 
of  August  foUowing  ;  prefaeed  by  some  refiections  upitn  the  events  of  the  war. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  without  a  formal  commentary,  that  in  the  late 
Indian  war,  much  Uood  was  shed  which  might  have  been  avoided  Twice 
had  the  despairing  Indians  displayed  the  white  flag,  to  give  notice  of  their 
willingness  to  surrender;  but,  like  the  wretched  Hallibees,  the  rifle  was  the 
only  answer  they  received.  When  Major  StiUman  was  on  his  march  to  Syca- 
more Creek,  a  few  Indians  were  sent  from  JSTaopope^s  camp  with  fiiendly  in- 
tentions, and  under  a  white  flag ;  but  such  was  the  carriage  of  the  whites, 
no  interview  could  be  had,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  save  their  lives, 
which  all,  it  seems,  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  do.  This,  it  will  be  said, 
is  Indian  talk — it  is  even  so.  What  say  the  whites  ?  They  say,  the  Indians 
%vhom  they  first  discovered  were  only  a  decoy.  This  is  mere  assertion,  and 
proves  noUiing  on  theur  own  side,  neither  does  it  disprove  the  Indian  account 
Is  it  not  Dloin  that  Black-hawk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  exhibited  before  he 
was  attacKed  by  the  steam-boat  Warrior?  He  had  resolved  to  fight  no  more, 
if  he  could  get  terms  of  peace ;  but  his  flaf  was  at  once  fired  upon ;  then 
says  tlie  old  chief^  ^  I  fired  too ;"  and  the  whites  expected  nothing  else,  and 
too  many  of  them,  it  would  seem,  desired  nothing  else.  But  we  reflect  no 
more  U|K>n  this  matter. 

The  reader  has,  in  the  last  chapter,  been  conducted  through  the  principal, 

*  An  aoonynious  author,  of  whom  we  have  made  considerable  use  in  this  chapter,  gives 
■s  tlieir  names,  6lc.  as  follows  .p— 

Mac-rut-l-ralsk-e-rs-cac, B'mrkhawk.  I  Pamabo,  PrefluCt  brother^ FM  Fin, 

Na-ttie  e«cii  k,  Awm*, Ltud  TUmmder.  I  Po  we-saick,  ProfktOt  mdufUd  — «,. .  SfrioftiTry 

IVa-be-kexbIck,  tlu  Piropluty C.mt  i>ay.  |  Napope>  U«  warrior, Stnmg  89up 
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and  all  the  importaat  eventa  of  the  irar,  aod  aeeompanied  tbe  chieft  of  dM 
Indians  engaged  in  it  to  Fortrew  Monroe,  in  Virginia.  We  are  now  to  ob- 
serve what  passed  in  their  travels  from  hence  through  several  of  our  great 
cities,  and  thence  to  their  wilderness  homes  in  the  distant  west 

Having  been  conducted  to  Fort  Monroe,  tbe  captives  found  tbemsehree  in  a 
kind  of  elegant  confinement ;  and  instead  of  balls  and  chains  to  tbeir  ankles^ 
were  kindly  treated,  and  saw  nobody  but  firiendii.  This  state  of  tbinga,  bow- 
ever,  must  have  become,  in  a  abort  tinn,  exceedingly  irksome ;  but  an  early 
order  for  their  liberation  prevented  sucb  result  For,  on  tbe  4  June,  1833,  orders 
came  for  their  being  liberated ;  and  the  next  day,  Major  John  GaHand  set 
off  with  them  in  a  steam-boat  for  Baltimore,  by  Noriblk,  Goeport,  Pona- 
mouth,  &c. 

During  their  short  stay  at  Monroe,  the  Indians  became  much  attached  to 
Its  commander,  Colonel  £u«(m,  and  on  tbe  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  tbe 
order  of  release  arrived,  Blaeh-hawk  went  and  took  his  leave  of  him,  and  at 
parting  made  the  following  speech : — 

**  Brother,  I  have  come  on  my  own  part,  and  in  behalf  of  my  companiooe, 
to  bid  you  farewell.  Our  great  fiuher  has  at  length  been  pleased  to  nermh 
us  to  return  to  our  bunting-grounda  We  have  buried  the  tonftahawit,  and 
the  sound  o^  the  rifle  will  hereafter  only  bring  death  to  the  deer  and  the  bu&- 
lo.  Brother,  you  have  treated  the  red  men  very  kindly.  Your  sauawa  have 
made  them  presents,  and  vou  have  given  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  The 
memory  of  vour  friendship  will  remain  till  the  Great  Spirit  says  it  is  time 
for  Black-Hawk  to  sing  his  death-song. — Brother,  your  houses  are  as  numer- 
ous as  the  leaves  upon  the  trees,  and  your  young  warriors,  like  the  sands  upon 
the  shore  of  the  big  lake,  which  rolls  before  u&  The  red  man  has  but  few 
houses,  and  few  warriors,  but  the  red  man  has  a  heart  which  throbs  as  warm- 
ly as  the  heart  of  his  white  brother.  The  Great  Spirit  has  given  us  our  bunt- 
ing grounds,  and  the  skin  of  the  deer  which  we  kill  there  is  his  favorite,  for 
its  color  is  white,  and  this  is  the  emblem  of  peace.  This  hunUng-dreas  and 
these  feathers  of  tbe  eagle  are  white.  Accept  them,  my  brother;  I  have 
given  one  like  this  to  the  HldU-olkr,  Accept  of  it  as  a  memorial  of  Black- 
hawk.  When  he  is  far  away,  this  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  him.  May 
the  Great  Spirit  bless  you  and  your  children — ftrewell." 

Colonel  JSustiSf  in  his  reply,  said,  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  him  in  hn 
bands,  and  as  it  was  not  the  practice  of  tbe  whites  to  attack  an  unarmed 
foe,  he  was  safe ;  but  that  if  he  had  met  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  his  duty 
would  have  required  him  to  have  taken  his  life.  He  rejoiced,  he  said,  at 
bis  prospect  of  speedily  returning  to  his  friends,  and  hoped  he  would 
never  again  trouble  his  white  neighbors.  To  which  BUuk-hauk  added, 
**  Brother^  the  Great  Spirii  punishes  i&$e  tshs  deceive  us,  and  wy  faitk  is  nms 
pledtcedJ* 

On  leaving  Fort  Monroe,  the  Indians  were  taken  to  Portsmouth  and  Goe- 
port,  to  see  the  navy-yard,  the  dry-dock,  and  men-of-war.  At  Gosport,  tfaey 
went  on  board  the  74  Delaware,  where  they  could  not  but  express  much 
astonishment  at  the  vastness  of  the  <*  big  canoe,"  as  they  called  it,  and  ita 
extraordinarv  uncouth  furniture.  Black^wk  seemed  the  most  to  admire 
the  ship,  and  wished  to  see  tbe  chief  who  commanded  it,  and  especiallir  tbe 
man  that  built  it ;  for  be  wished,  he  said,  <*  to  take  him  6y  the  handJ*  When 
they  left  the  ship,  the^  passed  around  under  her  bow,  which  terminates 
in  a  colossal  statue  of'^an  Indian  warrior.  This  the  Indiana  beheld  ivith 
considerable  emotions  of  surprise  and  evident  demonatFttions  of  high 
gratification. 

At  Norfolk,  the  rush  to  see  tbe  Indians  was  very  great,  and  many  ecMild 
not  be  gratified  even  with  a  sight  of  them.  This  great  curiosity  in  the  very 
vicinity  where  they  had  been  for  near  10  weeks,  will  not  be  thought  atrange, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  no  one  expected  their  immediate  renM>val,  and 
therefore  few  had  been  to  see  them;  thinking  they  could  do  so  when  acme 
more  convenient  time  ofiTered. 

Having  taken  lo<lginffB  at  the  hotel  in  Norfolk,  the  Indians  were  aware 
of  the  great  curiosity  of  tbe  people,  and  therefore  they  exhibited  tbeinselw 
upon  the  balcony,  firom  whence  ffabMsshiek,  tbe  IVophet,  mado  the  follow- 
ing address: — 
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Chap.  XL]  BLACK-HAWK.— BALTIMORE.  o63 

'^Tha  Great  Spirit  sent  us  here,  and  by  the  same  fiat  we  are  now  happily 
about  to  return  to  our  own  Mississippi,  and  our  own  people.  It  affi)rds  us 
much  happiness  to  rejoin  our  fiiends  and  kindred.  We  would  shake  hands 
with  all  our  white  fiiends  assembled,  and  offer  our  best  wishes  for  their  pros- 
perity. Should  any  of  them  go  to  our  country  on  the  Mississippi,  we  would 
take  pleasure  in  requiting  the  many  kindnesses  we  have  received  fit>m  their 
people  here.  We  will  go  home  with  peaceable  dispositions  towards  our 
white  brethren,  and  endeavor  to  make  our  conduct  hereafter  more  satis- 
factory to  them.  We  bid  you  all  farewell,  as  it  is  the  last  time  we  may 
see  each  other." 

Black-hawk  then  said  a  few  words,  expressing  the  same  sentiments ;  and 
one  o'clock  having  arrived,  they  departed.    This  was  5  June. 

When  the  steam-boat  was  near  ISaltimore,  it  was  discovered  that  there  had 
been  a  robbery  committed  on  board ;  and  when  this  became  known  to  Bladt" 
hawky  he  showed  considerable  concern,  fearing  some  of  his  party  should 
be  suspected ;  and  when  the  boat  lay  to  at  considerable  distance  from  the 
wharf;  to  make  search  for  the  money,  he  said,  ^he  desired  that  fdmsdf  and 
company  should  bt  searched,  for  he  would  Id  ike  whites  know  that  the  Sacs  did 
rwi  steal:* 

President  Jackson  had  arrived  in  Baltimore,  and  after  BlachhauH^s  arrival 
he  had  an  interview  with  him.  The  Indians  were  conveyed  in  the  steam- 
boat Columbus,  and  arrived  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day,  after  leaving  Norfolk,  namely,  6  June.  Among  the  crowds  who  visited 
them  were  many  ladies,  to  whom,  generally,  the  Indians  said,  *^Prethf  squaws, 
preUu  sauaws/* 

The  Indians  and  the  president  attended  the  theatre  the  same  night,  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  attention  of  the  house  was  pretty  nearly  equally  divi 
ded  between  them.  On  the  next  day  occurred  the  interview  between  them, 
of  which  mention  has  just  been  made ;  at  which  time,  among  other  things, 
the  president  said  to  the  old  chief: — 

**  When  I  saw  you  in  Washington,  I  told  you,  that  you  had  behaved  very 
badly,  in  raising  the  tomahawk  a^iunst  the  white  people."  He  added,  that 
his  conduct  last  year  had  caused  him  to  send  out  his  warriors  against  him, 
and  that  he  and  those  with  him  had  been  surrendered  to  him  to  be  kept  dur- 
ing his  pleasure,  or  until  he  should  think  there  would  be  no  danger  from  let- 
ting him  go.  ''I  told  you,"  he  continued,  ^ I  would  inquire  whether  your 
people  wished  you  should  return,  and  whether,  if  you  did  return,  there 
would  be  any  danser  to  the  firontier.  General  Clark  and  General  Manson, 
whom  you  know,  have  informed  nie  that  Sheckak,  your  principal  chie(  and 
the  rest  of  your  people,  are  anxious  vou  should  return,  and  Keokuk  has  a^ed 
me  to  send  you  back.  Your  chiefs  have  pledged  themselves  for  your  good 
conduct" — ^  You  will  see  the  strength  of^  the  white  people.  You  will  see 
that  our  young  men  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  in  the  woods.  What  can 
you  do  against  us? " — ^^  When  you  go  back,  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keokuk 
and  the  other  friendly  chiefs." 

To  this  the  Prophet  said  a  few  words,  as  follows: — 

^Father,  my  ears  are  open  to  your  words;  I  am  ^ad  to  hear  them;  I  am 
^ad  to  go  back  to  mv  people.  I  want  to  see  my  family.  I  did  not  behave 
well  last  summer,  fought  not  to  have  taken  up  the  tomahawk.  But  my 
people  have  suffered  a  great  deal.  When  I  get  back,  1  will  remember  your 
words.  I  will  not  go  to  war  again.  I  will  live  in  peace.  I  will  hold  you  by 
the  hand." 

BlaiJi'hawk  intended  to  have  made  a  long  speech  at  this  time ;  but  the 
president  was  unable  to  hear  him  out,  on  account  of  the  great  &tiffues  lie 
had  undergone,  and  the  old  chief  was,  therefore,  very  short  He  said,  *^My 
heart  is  big,  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  my  great  father,**  and  closed,  after  many 
expressions  of  af^tion  and  respect  for  him.  The  warmth  of  the  weather 
and  the  great  crowd  that  surrounded  the  hotel  in  ^hich  the  Indians  were 
lodged,  caused  them  to  retire  to  Fort  M'Henry,  about  3  miles  below  the  city. 
The  landlord  said  the  crowd  was  so  great  about  his  house,  that  they  had 
carried  away  his  banisters,  windows,  and  he  was  fearful,  if  they  remained 
longer,  that  his  whole  house  would  be  carried  away  also. 
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They  Tisited  the  WasbiDgton  momunent,  among  other  places,  ifihile  at 
Baltimore,  and  were  at  first  afiraid  to  aacend  in  it,  upon  ita  circular  steps; 
aayinff  it  was  the  ManUou  of  the  white  people.  At  length  Naopopt  said  be 
would  venture  up.  Black-hawk  observed,  that  then  they  would  ail  go ;  for 
If  it  fell  down,  he  said  tboy  would  not  be  safer  on  the  ground  at  its  biue  dian 
if  they  were  in  it 

They  visited  the  circus  also,  while  here,  and  were  much  better  pleased 
with  the  performances  there,  than  at  the  theatre.  The  elesant  horses  pleased 
them  far  more  than  the  stars  and  garters  of  the  mock  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
theatre,  and  it  was  very  natural  they  should.  To  see  a  lady  ride  upon  one 
loot,  while  the  horse  was  running  at  his  utmost  speed,  was  matter  of  &ct  to 
them,  and  excited  tlie  greatest  admiration.  But  to  see  a  fellow  popping  out 
from  behind  a  curtain,  strutting  about  the  stage,  uttering  to  himself  some 
imuitelligible  nonsense,  could  not  interest  any  one  similarly  situated.  They 
said  they  believed  those  who  rode  in  the  circus  could  hunt  bui!alo  even 
better  than  the  Sacs. 

Considerable  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the  meeting  of  two 
such  conspicuous  characters  as  the  president  of  the  United  States  and 
Biack-hawkj  at  the  same  time,  in  populous  places ;  and  it  was  annouDCCM] 
in  a  Philadelphia  paper,  of  9  June,  that  Maior  Garland  had  arrived  there, 
but  had  leA  the  Indians  in  Baltimore,  and  that  they  would  not  proceed  to 
N.  York  until  the  day  after  the  president  Accordingly  they  did  not  arrive 
in  Philadelphia  until  10  June,  when  they  were  conducted  to  lodgings  in  Con- 
sress  HalL  The  next  day  there  was  a  great  military.display,  accompanied 
%  an  immense  procession,  and  the  whole  passed  up  Third  Street,  opposite 
Congress  Hall,  by  which  means  the  Indians  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  seo  and 
contemplate  their  numbers.  Pointing  to  the  soldiers,  BkuJ^-hawk  asked  if 
they  were  the  same  that  were  in  his  country  last  summer. 

Having  visited  all  places  of  amusement  and  curiosity  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Indians  departed  for  N.  York,  where  they  arrived  in  a  steam-boat  of  the 
People's  Line,  about  5  o'clock,  14  June,  on  Friday.  The  arrival  of  Lq/c^ette* 
in  1825,  could  not  have  attracted  a  greater  crowd  than  was  now  asseniDled 
at  and  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Castle  Garden.  As  it  happened,  Mr.  Dwrani^  the 
aeronaut,  had  just  got  ready  to  ascend  in  his  balloon  from  the  garden.  The 
steam-lioat,  therefore,  rounded  to,  that  the  passengers  might  witness  the 
ascension.  When  it  was  known  on  shore  that  the  Indians  were  on  board, 
the  choering  and  clapping  became  tremendous ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  aiig- 
mente^l  from  those  on  b^d  the  numerous  craft  in  the  river.  Those  in  the 
boat  answered  as  well  as  their  numbers  would  admit  The  Indians,  at  first, 
were  some  terrified,  supposing  they  had  at  last  come  to  an  enemy,  and  that 
the  noise  about  them  was  me  war-whoop  of  the  whites,  but  were  soon 
undeceived. 

Soon  after  the  balloon  had  cleared  the  walls  of  the  casde,  and  Mr.  DunaU 
had  unfurled  his  flag,  Black-hawk  vms  asked  what  he  thought  of  it  To 
which  he  answered : — 

^  Tlua  man  is  a  f^rtat  brave.  /  donH  think  ht^tt  ever  ret  badu  He  must  be  a 
Sac/*  Another  said,  ^If^  he  isa  Sac,  he^U  get  none  of  his  brothers  to  folhw  m 
his  trail  JSTone  of  'em  tmU  ever  see  the  smMc  of  kia  wigtoam.  He  wSl  have  to 
live  aione — wiihofU  any  squaw.^ 

When  the  balloon  had  attained  a  vast  height,  and  almost  out  of  the  old 
cliief's  sight,  (which  had  become  considerably  impaired,)  he  exclaimed, 
*<  /  think  /^  can  go  to  the  heavens ;  to  (he  Great  ^irit,^  Pomahoe  then  said, 
**  I  think  he  can  see  the  country  of  the  EnglisKP  The  Prophet,  or  fFabokieshidk, 
having  been  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  balloon,  said,  *^  I  can^t  form  any 
idea,  but  think  he  can  go  up  to  the  douds  if  he  wilL  Should  think  he  could  set 
the  Great  Spirit  now/* 

We  can  only  conjecture  what  miffht  have  been  passing  in  their  min<ls  ai 
(hid  strange  sight  They  were  strucK  with  wonder,  and  no  doubt  were  ready 
to  exclaim,  **  What  cannot  the  white  people  do  ?  Why  can  they  npt  send  an 
army  in  that  way  to  hurl  down  destruction  upon  their  enemies  ?  They  sure- 
ly will  do  it  If  they  can  ascend  to  the  Great  Spirit,  they  must  be  Great  •^p6-i'<« 
too."* 
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On  their  laDding,  such  was  the  density  of  the  crowd,  that  for  a  time  it 
teemed  impossible  to  effect  a  passage  for  them.  Ailer  some  time,  however, 
by  the  aid  of  the  police  officers,  they  were  taken  up  in  carriages,  and  carried 
to  their  lodgings  at  the  Exchange  Hotel  in  Broad  Street  The  spacious 
square  and  street  adjacent  were  instantly  filled  by  the  people,  whose  eager 
ness  to  see  the  strangers  was  so  great,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 

Erevent  a  forcible  entrance  into  the  house.  Whereupon  the  directors  of  the 
idians  let  Bladfrhawk  show  himself  several  times  at  a  window ;  and  inune- 
diately  after,  the  multitude  quietly  dispersed,  without  carrving  awav  banisters 
or  windows,  as  had  been  complained  of  in  Baltimore.    Thus  ended  Friday. 

On  Saturday  evening,  they  were  conducted  to  the  Bowerv  Theatre,  and  o'l 
Monday,  the  papers  of  the  cinr  announced  that  they  would  visit  Ca^e  G  ir- 
don  that  evening,  the  Park  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  Niblo's  on  Wedn'^Uy, 
Richmond  Hill  Theatre  on  Thursday,  Vauxhall  (larden  on  Friday,  ar.d,  on 
Saturday,  leave  for  Albany.  Thus  were  the  doings  of  every  evening  of  tlieir 
stay  allotted,  which,  we  believe,  came  to  pass  accordingly.  Of  the  numner 
«n  which  the  daytime  was  spen^  we  shall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  give 
some  account 

On  Monday,  17  June,  the  Hon.  John  A,  Graham  met  the  Indians,  at  their 
quarters,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  which  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  Indian 
manner,  as  any  thing  we  have  seen.    He  began : 

^  Brothers,  open  your  ears.  You  are  brave  men.  You  have  fought  liko 
tigers,  but  in  a  bad  cause.  We  haf  e  conquered  you.  We  were  sorry,  last 
vear,  that  you  raised  the  tomahawk  against  us ;  but  we  believe  you  did  not 
know  us  then  as  you  do  now.  We  think,  that  in  time  to  come,  you  will  be 
wise,  and  that  we  shall  be  friends  forever.  You  see  that  we  are  a  great  peo- 
ple— ^numerous  as  the  flowers  of  the  field,  as  the  shells  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
the  fish  in  the  sea.  We  put  one  hand  on  the  eastern,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  other  on  the  western  ocean.  We  all  act  together.  If,  sometimes,  our 
great  men  talk  loud  and  long  at  our  council  fires,  but  shed  one  drop  of  white 
men^s  blood,  our  young  warriors,  as  thick  as  the  stars  of  the  night,  will  leap 
on  board  our  great  bmits,  which  fiy  on  the  waves,  and  over  the  lakes— swift 
as  the  eagle  in  the  air — ^then  penetrate  the  woods,  make  the  big  guns  thun- 
der, and  the  whole  heavens  red  with  the  flames  of  the  dwellings  of  their  en- 
emies. Brothers,  the  president  has  made  you  a  great  talk.  He  has  but  one 
mouth.  That  one  has  sounded  the  sentiments  of  all  the  people.  Listen  to 
what  he  has  said  to  you.  Write  it  on  ^our  memories.  It  is  good,  very  good. 
Black-hawk,  take  these  jewels,  a  pair  of  topaz  ear-rings,  TOautifully  set  in 
gold,  for  your  wife  or  daughter,  as  a  token  of  firiendship,  keeping  always  in 
mind  that  women  and  chilcnren  are  the  favorites  of  the  Grreat  Spirit  These 
jewels  are  fi*om  an  old  man,  whose  head  is  whitened  with  the  snows  of  70 
winters ;  an  old  man,  who  has  thrown  down  his  bow,  put  ofi*  his  sword,  and 
uow  stands  leaning  on  his  stafl*,  waiting  the  commands  of  the  Great  S]iirit 
Look  around  you,  see  all  this  mightv  people,  then  go  to  your  homes,  open 
vour  arms  to  receive  vour  families.  Tell  them  to  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make 
bright  the  chain  of  friendship,  to  love  the  white  men,  and  to  live  in  peace 
with  them,  as  long  as  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  and  the  sun  rises  ai.a  sets. 
If  you  do  so,  you  will  be  happy.  You  will  then  insure  the  prosperity  of  un- 
born generations  of  your  tribes,  who  will  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  sons  of 
the  white  men,  and  all  shall  be  blessed  by  the  Great  Spirit  Peace  and  hap- 
piness, by  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Spirit,  attend  you.    FareweU." 

When  this  was  ended,  Blatk-hawk  said,  *^BrMer,  we  like  your  talk,  Wt 
will  be  Jriendi.  We  like  the  wkUe  people.  Hieu  are  very  kind  tou».  We  shall 
not  forget  iL  Your  counsel  is  good.  We  shall  attend  to  iL  Your  valuable 
prtient  shall  go  to  mif  squaw.  R  pleases  me  very  muth.  We  ^lall  always  be 
friends.^ 

The  followinir  circumstance  is  said  to  have  occurred,  while  the  Indians  were 
in  New  York :  One  day,  after  dinner,  a  gentleman  got  admittance  to  their  room, 
whose  object  was  to  communicate  to  them  some  religious  instruction.  He 
began  with  Black-hawk^s  son ;  but  when  the  young  fellow  understood  by  tha 
interpreter  what  his  object  was,  he  said,  <*/  Itaee,^  and,  covering  his  lace  with 
«ilt  blanket  stretched  himself  out  ui  in  a  so&,  and  went  to  sleep* 
56* 
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BLACK-HAWK^NEW  TORK.—ARSENAL.  fDoM  T. 

The  Cherokee  Pbcenix  was  riiown  to  Bladk-Aatofc,  id  New  York,  by  a  gva- 
Ueman,  who  gave  the  chief  to  UDderntaDd  that  it  was  the  first  and  ouiy  news- 
paper printed  in  Indian.  Afier  explaining  the  great  nee  of  papers  to  iiiin,  the 
chief  was  well  pleased,  said  he  Imew  tbe  On^rokee  tribe  well,  but  did  not 
know  they  had  such  a  thing  among  them  as  a  newspaper.  He  requested  the 
gentleman  to  make  the  name  of  Biach-hawk  on  it,  which  lie  did,  and  gave  it 
to  him ;  when  the  old  chief  carefully  folded  it  up  and  laid  it  away,  saying  he 
would  show  it  to  his  neople  when  he  got  home. 

On  Thursday,  20  June,  the  Indians  were  shoi^ii  the  &mou8  arsenal  in 
White  Street  The  great  cannon,  mortars  and  shells^  on  the  first  floor,  filled 
tliem  with  astonishment  and  awe,  in  spite  of  their  philosophical  indificrenceu 
On  visiting  the  second  floor,  their  countenances  were  seen  to  enliven.  The 
sight  of  10,000  stand  of  small  arms,  all  as  bright  as  perishing  could  nnke 
tl^m,  with  all  the  bayonets  fixed,  was  evidently  more  agreeable  to  them  than 
the  great,  unwieldv  cannon  below.  Their  admiration  was  greatW  heightened 
on  teing  shown  the  operation  of  Mr.  ISddofCa  new  patent  artillery  lock,  it 
had  been  fitted  for  the  occasion,  on  the  beautiful  brass  3  pounder,  which  CSov 
Tompkins  ^ve  the  state  in  1814.  This  gun  being  placed  in  the  yard,  and 
charged  with  a  blank  cartridge.  Gen.  JtrcukBriug^  of  the  arsenal,  drew  the 
string  attached  to  the  lock,  and  the  discharge  was  instantaneous.  Here 
again  they  could  not  conceal  their  astonishment,  which  was  much  raised  bv 
the  mysterious  operation  of  the  lock.  The  cannon  being  again  charged, 
BUuk^hoMJok  was  mvited  to  pull  the  string  and  discharge  it ;  but  he  declwed 
from  timidity,  and  all  the  rest  followed  his  example.  At  length  the  Prophet 
stepped  forward,  with  a  great  air  of  resolution,  and  discharged  it    The  re- 

ri  startled  him  a  httle ;  but  the  moment  after,  finding  himself  unharmed, 
laughed  heartily.  Then  all  the  rest  ventured  to  discharge  it  When  Mr. 
Hiddon  showed  them  the  fulminating  wafer,  upon  which  ms  lock  acts,  ^  the 
vacant  seriousness  and  gravity,"  savs  one  present,  *^  with  which  the^  returned 
it,  as  a  matter  quite  too  profound  for  their  comprehension,  was  uresistihly 
comic." 

Several  of  the  captives  had  been  attacked  with  an  inflammation  in  tbeir 
eyes,  accompanied  with  some  fever,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  by 
the  fatigues  they  had  experienced  dunng  their  journey.  But  while  tin^ 
remain^  in  New  York,  they  had  nearly  recovered. 

When  it  was  announced  in  the  papers,  that  the  Indians  woidd  riot  proceed 
any  farther  north,  great  disappointment  was  felt  here ;  but  we  heard  no  one 
complain.  All  seemed  sensible  that  to  show  them  about  fix>m  place  to  place, 
was  inflicting  a  punishment  upon  them  which  could  in  no  wise  benefit  isl 
There  might  be  one  exception,  for  we  were  informed  that  a  ffentlenian  had 
made  large  arrangements  here  for  writinff  BlackJunof^s  life.  But  whether  it 
were  the  old  chiel  *s  good  or  bad  fbrtime  that  prevented  him  from  &liing  into 
the  ambush  of  that  biographer,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  there  may 
be  those  cold-hearted  beings,  who  are  glad  tliat  both  BladtJunok  and  the  pub- 
lic have  escaped. 

On  Saturday,  22  June,  they  lefl  New  York  ibr  Albany,  where  they  arrived 
the  next  day  at  evening.  Here,  as  we  should  expect,  the  crowd  was  &r 
more  savage  than  had  been  witnessed  any  where  in  the  journey,  and  it  was 
near  three  hours  before  a  landing  for  them  could  be  eflected;  and  even  then 
only  by  disfuising  them.  BUuk-hauk  was  not  recognized  until  he  had  got 
almost  to  the  tavern  where  he  and  his  party  were  to  lodge.  One  obeervee:, 
that  Albany,  at  this  time,  was  more  like  an  Indian  camp,  than  the  residence 
of  civilized  beings.  Some  urged,  that  if  BUvk-hauk  had  been  permitted  to 
have  shown  himself  to  the  multitude,  and  addressed  them,  they  would  at 
once  have  ceased  their  boisterous  clamors.  It  is  said  he  was  about  to  do  80» 
but  his  son  would  not  consent  to  it- 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  populace  was  such,  after  they  were  in  their 
quarters,  as  to  cause  alarm  for  their  safety,  is  not  mentioned ;  but  certain  it 
is,  the^  set  off  from  Albany  in  the  night,  24  June,  and  proceeded  west  upon 
the  railroad. 

When  they  had  got  upon  the  grand  canal,  and  seen  how  they  were  trans- 
ported by  means  of  locks,  some  of  the  party  said  H  wMd  ht  (ht  iMri  ^  a 
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BLlhitou,  for  ^  wu  (he  first  river  they  ever  saw  go  over  kSls  ana  across  dOm 
rtvtrs* 

The  ioterview  of  our  travellers,  the  Sacs  aad  Foxes,  with  their  country- 
men, the  Senecas,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all  our  readers.  Having 
arrived  at  Bufialo  on  Friday,  28  June,  they  remained  there  until  Sundav 
^morning.  The  next  morning  after  their  arrival,  they  rode  over  to  Black 
Uock,  where  the^  viewed  the  union  of  the  grand  canal  with  the  lake  at  that 
place.  From  this  place  they  had  a  ftill  view  of  the  Canada  shore,  and  Black- 
AoiAft  immediately  pointed  out  Fort  Erie,  and  seemed  well  acouainted  with 
the  adjacent  country ;  he  having  been  there  in  the  time  of  the  hist  war  with 
England,  in  the  British  service,  and  at  the  time  **  when  the  .^nericmis  walked 
into  Fort  Erie^  as  he  expressed  the  capture  of  it  After  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  he  said,  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  band  to  his  own  country.  In 
Ibe  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  party  visited  the  Senecas,  who  had  col- 
lected at  the  council  house,  on  their  reservation,  to  receive  them.  They  were 
addressed  by  the  chief,  Capt  Pollard^  or  Karlundatoana,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  an  old  and  very  respectable  num.  After  expressing  the 
pleasure  which  it  gave  him  and  his  people  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  and  after  aUuding  to  the  present  state  of  the  aborigines,  he  counselled 
his  visitors  to  return  home  with  a  peaceable  mind ;  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
no  more  to  fight  against  so  powerful  a  people  as  the  whites.  Blade-hawk 
replied  as  follows :  — 

*^  Our  aged  brother  of  the  SeneeaSy  who  has  spoken  to  tit,  has  spoken  the  words 
of  a  gooaand  wise  num.  We  art  strangers  to  each  other^  though  we  have  the 
same  color,  and  the  same  Qreai  Spirit  nmde  us  ally  and  gave  us  this  country  to- 
gether.  Brothers,  we  have  seen  how  great  a  people  the  whiles  are.  They  are  very 
rich,  and  very  strong,  h  is  folly  for  us  to  fight  with  them.  We  shall  go  home 
with  much  knowledge.  Ihr  mysel/,  I  ahaU  advise  my  people  to  he  quiet,  and  Uve 
like  good  men.  The  advice  vmichyou  gave  us,  brother,  is  very  good,  and  we  tell 
you  now  we  mean  to  walk  the  straif^  path  in  JhUure,  and  to  content  ourselves 
with  what  we  have,  and  with  cultivating  our  lands. 

The  Prophet  added  a  few  sentences,  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except 
he  said  he  wished  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  could  l^  collected  upon  one  spot, 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  Buftalo  the  Indians  were  conveyed  by  water  to  Detroit,  where  they 
arrived  July.  Here  a  curiosity  was  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  to  see  them ; 
not  exactly  such  as  had  been  shown  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  but  with  that  cold 
indi^erence,  their  near  vicinity  to  the  late  scenes  of  blood  was  calculated  to 
call  forth.  A  writer  has  remarked,  that  they  were  soon  seen  walking  the 
streets  ^unknowing  and  unknown,"  and  newspapers  from  that  region  say 
they  were  burnt  in  effigy.  Black-hawk  had  often  been  there  in  times  past; 
and  when  he  visited  the  fornner  residence  of  Gov.  Cass,  he  said,  **  TViis  is  the 
old  councU  ground.  I  have  heard  mudi  good  eounsd  hrre ;  hut  my  trail  led  to  the 
opposite  shore,  and  my  ears  were  closed.^ 

From  Green  Bay  they  were  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Menominies 
and  Winnebagoes*  to  Chicago.  As  these  tribes  are  bitter  enemies  to  the 
Sac84md  Foxes,  troops  were  detached  from  that  place  to  attend  thenru 

Having  left  Chicago,  as  they  passed  up  Fox  River  and  down  the  Ouis- 
consin,  Black-hawk  would  point  out  the  spots,  where,  once,  he  said,  had  dtood 
tho  fine  villages  of  the  Sacs.  His  depression  at  the  sight  was  evident,  and 
he  seemed  much  to  regret  their  emigration  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  August,  1833,  that  the  captives  arrived  at  Fort 
Armstrong,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where  we  are  presently  to  take  oui 
lea\-e  of  them.    The  Prophet  had  been  set  at  liberty  a  little  before  at  Prairie 

*  Tbb  tribe  is  divided  into  five  familiei— the  Decorie,  Blaek4ef  ^  Slc.  Om-eyed  Dnorie, 
before  meDtioned,  it  oae  of  their  m«a  conspicuous  chiefg.  He  appeared  about  dO  veart  old 
in  1826.  Mr.  W.  J.  Snelling  saw  him  at  the  Portage  in  that  year,  accompanied  bv  a  wife 
of  15. 

The  name  Wtimebago  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  kind  of  duck,  found  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  in  great  abundanoe. 
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da  Chien ;  he  baring  declared  his  convictioo  of  the  power  of  the  Amencaos, 
and  that  now  he  would  return  and  live  in  peace.  **  Ww  return,"  says  our 
informant,  **  is  attended  with  as  manv  unpleasant  associatious  as  that  of  any 
of  the  party.  The  village  over  which  he  once  presided  has  been  broken  up ; 
his  wigwam  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground ;  his  family  without  a  protector, 
and  he  must  find  a  home  m  the  village  of  some  neighboring  chiertaiii." 

The  Indians  were  at  first  gloomy  and  taciturn,  on  entering  their  own 
forests^  but  in  a  short  time  they  began  to  be  moru  communicative,  and  at 
length  would  laugh  and  talk  about  the  jokes  and  odd  manoeuvres  they  had 
seen  among  the  whites. 

Being  now  at  Rock  Island,  where  it  was  concluded  to  dismiss  the  party, 
they  were  considerably  disappointe^l  in  not  meeting  with  some  of  tlieir 
friends,  from  whom  they  might  gain  intelligence  of  their  fiimilies.  Mean- 
while tliey  examined  their  bundles  and  packages,  containing  the  presents 
they  had  received  during  their  journey.  These  were  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, and  were  said,  by  those  who  saw  them,  to  be  in  value  of  at  least 
1,000  dollars;  which,  when  their  friends  arrived,  were  liberally  distributed 
among  them.  They  had  not  been  long  in  suspense  when  this  happened.  A 
band  of  Foxes  arrived  the  next  day  aUer  them,  who  gave  the  desired  intelli- 
gence. To  an  observer  of  nature,  (heir  meeting  roust  have  been  exceedingly 
interesting.  Notwithstanding  their  long  separation,  their  first  interviews  were 
Dearly  the  same  as  though  it  had  been  but  of  a  day's  continuance,  fiut  they 
very  soon  discovered  to  the  spectators,  that  they  had  Ynet  with  those  who 
were  capable  of  enjoying  again  their  society ;  and  the  fiieedom  of  early  liie 
began  gradually  to  show  itself. 

^  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  vras  selected  as  the  roost  appro- 
priate place  for  the  liberation  of  Bladc-hittok  and  his  party.  It  being  the 
most  central  point  from  the  surrounding  villages,  a  greater  number  of  Indians 
could  be  there  assembled  at  a  short  notice,  than  at  any  other  point  on  the 
Mississippi.  With  most  of  the  party,  their  return  was  the  return  of  happy 
days,  ana  of  those  manners  and  customs  which  they  had  looked  forw&rd  to 
with  much  anxiety,  durinir  their  long  and  arduous  journey.  But  with  Bladt- 
hawk  it  was  the  revival  of  those  scenes  associated  with  his  former  greatness 
and  power — when  no  white  man  crossed  his  trail,  or  encroached  upon  liis 
hunting  grounds.  He  is  now  hailed  not  ns  a  chieftain,  nor  as  a  warrior,  btit 
as  a  Sac,  divested  of  his  honors,  an  humble  suppliant  for  the  sympathies  and 
hospitalities  of  his  tribe. 

''It  was  understood,  on  their  arrival,  that  JTeocudk,  the  principal  chiet  of 
the  tribe,  was  absent  with  most  of  his  band,  upon  a  bufialo  hunt,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  had  yet  returned.  A  courier,  however,  was  despatched 
to  his  village,  with  instructions,  if  returned,  to  request  his  immediate  attend- 
ance, with  as  many  of  his  tribe  as  could  conveniently  accompany  him.  The 
messenger  rettuned  the  same  night,  saying  that  Keocuck  was  encamped  about 
20  miles  below,  with  a  large  number  of  his  tribe,  and  would  arrive  during 
the  day.  About  noon,  the  dull  monotony  of  the  Indian  drum,  accompanied 
with  occasional  shouts,  was  heard,  which  announced  his  approach.  He  led 
the  van,  with  two  large  canoes,  lashed  side  by  side,  with  a  large  canopy 
extended  over  him  and  his  three  wives,  where  he  sat  in  all  his  dignity,  with 
the  American  flag  waving  over  the  bow.  About  20  canoes  followed  .in  his 
train,  each  containing  from  4  to  8  of  his  companions,  who  made  the  *  welkin 
ring'  with  their  wild  and  savage  songs.  They  proceeded  up  the  river  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  from  Black-hawk's  camp. 
After  remaining  about  two  hours  to  arrange  their  toilets,  they  again  com- 
menced their  songs,  making  their  way  directly  across  the  river.  Keocuck  was 
the  first  to  land,  decorated,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  party,  with  all  their 
medals,  and  in  all  the  parapheroalia  which  distinguishes  the  braves  from  the 
common  Indinns.  After  the  party  had  landed,  he  turned  to  them  and  said, 
'  T%e  Great  Spirit  has  sent  ovr  brother  hack.  Let  tu  shake  hands  in  friendships^ 
He  then  proceeded  towards  Black,  hawk,  who  was  seated  with  his  party,  in 
front  of  their  tent,  leaning  upon  his  cane,  apparently  lost  in  deep  reflection. 
He  extended  his  hand,  which  the  old  man  seemed  to  shake  vritn  some  cor- 
diality.   Having  saluted  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  took  his  seat  in  their  imm^ 
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diate  vicinity.  Hb  companions  followed  the  example,  and  ft  attered  them- 
selves upon  the  ground.  Not  a  munnur  was  heard  among  the  crowd.  No 
one  presumed  to  break  the  silence,  until  the  chieftain  had  spoken.  Fifteen 
minutes  elapsed  before  a  word  was  uttered  by  any  one,  when  Keocuck  asked 
Black-hawk  how  long  he  had  been  upon  the  road  ?  '  lluU  he  had  been  expecting 
hinit  and  was  coming  m)  in  the  expedaiion  of  meeting  hinC  Pipes  were  soon 
introduced,  and  passed  among  both  parties,  as  an  mterchange  of  good  feel- 
ing. After  smoking  and  tallung,  altematelv,  for  about  an  hour,  a  general 
move  was  made  for  their  departure.  Keocwi  arose,  shook  hands  with  all  the 
party,  saying,  ^to-morrow  he  shmdd  retumJ^  They  now  crossed  the  river  in 
silence,  and  the  night  was  si>ent  in  songs  and  dances.  On  the  next  day,  by 
appointment,  was  to  be  opened  the  grand  counciL 

"  A  commodious  room  in  the  garrison  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
both  parties.  About  10  o'clock,  Keocuck  was  announced  by  the  incoherent 
and  guttural  strains  of  more  than  100  savages.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
garrison,  they  followed  silently  in,  preceded  by  their  chief^  who  was  shown 
to  the  room,  where  he  was  to  be  elevated  upon  the  ruins  of  an  indisi'.reet  old 
man,  with  whom  he  had  been  struggling  many  years  for  supremacy.  He 
look  his  seat  with  ParsJieparho,  (the  stabbing  chief,)  chief  of  tne  Saca,  upon 
one  side,  and  WapeUoy  (the  little  prince,)  chief  of  the  Foxes,  upon  the  other 
He  told  his  young  braves  to  sit  immediately  behind  him ;  and  all  maintained 
the  most  profound  silence  during  the  interview.  Keocuck^  they  said,  would 
Hpeak  for  all  of  them. 

^Black-hawk  and  his  party  soon  made  their  appearance.  As  they  entered 
the  room,  the  chiefs  arose  and  shook  hands  with  them.  They  passed  round, 
and  took  their  seats  immediately  opposite.  Black-hawk  and  his  son  appeared 
quite  dejected.  They  manifested  some  reluctance  to  the  proposed  council, 
the  day  previous ;  and  that  morning,  as  it  would  have  too  much  importance 
attached  to  it,  the  son  felt  keenly  his  situation.  It  was  as  humiliating  to  him 
as  it  was  to  his  father.  Mai.  Garland  was  the  first  to  break  the  suence  in 
council  He  told  them  that  he  was  grateful  to  find  so  much  good  feeling  ex* 
isting  in  the  tribe  towards  Black-hawk  and  his  party.  He  felt  confident,  Grom 
what  he  had  wimessed  since  his  ai'rival,  that  they  would  hereafter  live  in 
peace.  He  had  but  little  to  say,  as  the  president's  speech  to  Blade-hawk  and 
l>arty,  at  Baltimore,  said  all,  which  should  be  read  to  them.  It  was  inter- 
preted to  them  by  an  able  interpreter,  to  which  the  whole  company  respond- 
ed, at  the  termination  of  each  sentence." 

Keoewck  then  arose,  shook  hands  with  the  most  important  personages  pres- 
ent, and  confimenced : — 

"I  have  listened  to  the  talk  of  our  great  father.  It  is  true  we  pledged  our 
honors,  with  those  of  our  young  braves,  for  their  liberation.  We  thought 
much  of  it ;  our  councils  were  long ;  their  wives  and  children  were  in  our 
thouffhta  When  we  talked  of  them,  our  hearts  were  ftdL  Then*  wives  and 
rhilmen  came  to  us,  which  made  us  feel  like  women ;  but  we  were  men. 
The  words  which  we  sent  to  our  great  father  was  one  word,  the  word  of  alL 
The  heart  of  our  great  father  was  good ;  he  spoke  like  the  father  of  children. 
The  Great  Spirit  made  his  heart  big  in  council.  We  receive  our  brothers  in 
fliendship ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  them.  They  once  listened  to  bad 
counsel ;  now  their  ears  are  closed.  I  ^ve  my  hand  to  them ;  when  they 
shake  it,  they  shake  the  hands  ef  all.  I  will  shake  hands  with  them,  and  then 
I  am  done." 

Maj.  (hriand  then  told  them,  that  he  wished  it  distinctly  understood  by  all 
present,  that  the  president  considered,  and  should  in  future  acknowledge 
Keocuck  as  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation ;  that  he  wished  and  expected 
Black-hawk  to  Itsien  and  corform  to  his  counsels;  and  that  if  any  dibcordant 
feeling  now  existed,  it  must  be  buried  here;  that  the  two  bands  that  liad 
heretofore  existed  in  the  tribe  must  be  broken  up.  From  the  misapplication 
of  some  word  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter,  Blackrhawk  understood  him,  that 
he  muH  conform  to  the  counsels  of  Keocuck,  The  old  man  became  com- 
pletely infuriated.  The  spirit  and  vigor  of  his  youth  broke  forth  like  a  vol- 
cano ;  be  rose  to  speak,  but  was  so  much  excited,  he  could  scarcely  articulate. 
He  said : — 
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^  I  am  a  mm — an  old  man — ^I  will  not  conform  to  the  ooimaels  of  any  one. 
1  wUl  act  for  myself— no  one  shall  gbyera  me — ^1  am  old — my  hair  is  ffray — 
I  once  gave  comisels  to  my  young  men— am  I  to  confbnn  to  others  ?  I  snail 
soon  gp  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  I  shall  rest  What  I  said  to  our  great 
father  in  Washington,  I  say  again — I  will  always  listen  to  him.    I  am  done." 

The  feeling  which  he  evinced,  caused  a  momentary  excitement  among  all 
present ;  it  was  his  last  expiring  struggle.  The  nature  of  the  remark  was 
explained  to  him — that  the  president  r&muled  him  to  listen  to  Ktocuck.  He 
made  no  reply ;  he  sat  completely  absort)ed  in  his  own  feelings,  when  Kuh- 
cxick,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  said  to  him,  *^  Whf  do  you  speak  ao  hefort  the  wkUe 
men  ?  /  toill  speak  for  you ;  vou  trembled;  you  did  not  mean  U/*  He  consented 
w  hon  liieoctidc  arose  and  saia : — 

**•  Our  brother,  who  has  again  come  to  us,  has  spoken ;  but  he  spoke  in 
i^Tath*-liis  tonffue  was  forked — he  spoke  not  like  a  man,  a  Sac  He  knew 
his  words  were  bad ;  he  trembled  like  the  oak,  whose  roots  have  been  washed 
by  many  rains.  He  is  old ;  what  he  said,  let  us  forget  He  says  he  did  not 
mean  it ;  he  wishes  it  forgotten.  I  have  spoken  for  him.  What  I  have  said 
is  his  own  words— not  mine.  Let  us  say  he  spoke  in  council  to-day — that 
his  words  were  good,    thave  spoken." 

Col.  Davenparty  who  commands  at  Rock  Island,  then  told  BlaiM^auk  that 
he  was  gratined  to  meet  him — that  once  he  was  his  enemy,  but  now  he  met 
him  as  a  friend — ^that  he  vras  here  by  the  commands  of  his  great  father,  and 
should  always  be  glad  to  see  him.  If  he  wished  for  advice  at  any  time,  he 
should  be  always  ready  to  give  it  to  him ;  he  had  had,  during  his  absence, 
frequent  talks  with  his  tribe,  who  were  anxious  for  his  return;  and  <;ould 
assure  him,  that  his  nation  entertained  for  him  and  his  party  the  most  friendly 
feeling. 

Miy.  Garland  told  him,  that  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased ; 
that  he,  and  all  the  Americans,  were  pleased  with  his  and  his  party's  uniform 
good  conduct  while  among  them ;  that  they  were  convinced  that  their  hearts 
were  good,  but  they  had  listened  to  bad  counsels.  They  had  seen  the  povrer 
of  the  white  men,  and  had  taken  their  great  father  by  the  hand,  who  had  re- 
stored them  to  their  fiunilies,  upon  his  and  his  tribe's  faithful  assurances  of 
peace  and  friendship. 

Bladc-haufk,  after  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  said,  requested  that  if  his 
remarks  were  put  upon  paper,  a  line  might  be  drawn  over  it — ^he  did  not 
mean  it 

HmfeUoy  chief  of  the  Foxes,  said  he  had  nothing  to  say.  ^  I  am  not,"  said 
he,  **  m  the  habit  of  talking — ^I  tliink — ^I  have  been  thinking  all  day — Keocudt 
has  spoken — 1  am  glad  to  see  my  brothers — I  will  shake  hands  with  them. 
I  am  done." .  A  general  shaking  of  hands  was  commenced  by  the  chie^ 
which  was  an  indication  that  the  council  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  impetuosity  of  Black-hawk^s  speech  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  his  son,  who  evidently  governed  his  speech  and  actions  dur- 
ing tlieir  tour  through  the  United  States.  He  appeared  anxious  that  his  &ther 
should  mflfn^i"  his  former  stand,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  no  doubt 
gave  instructions  to  that  eflfect  The  old  man's  pride  was  deeply  wounded ; 
yet  he  would  have  submitted  to  any  degradation,  rather  than  to  have  been 
committed  in  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  most  conspicuous  men 
of  the  nation.  He  felt  convinced  that  he  had  erred,  and  endeavored  to  atone 
fbr  it,  during  the  day,  by  saving,  "  he  did  not  know  tohat  he  MrtdL" 

That  evening,  Mig.  Garland  invited  the  principal  chiefs,  togetlier  with 
Blatk-hawky  to  his  quarters,  as  it  would  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  ascertain, 
explicitly,  the  feeling  which  existed  among  them  towards  their  fallen  toe. 
About  seven  o'clock  they  arrived.  They  took  their  seats  in  silence,  passed 
the  pipe  for  all  to  take  a  whifi^  and  in  return  quaffed  a  glass  of  cbcunpagne, 
which  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  relish.  Parsheparho  &ook  hands  with  all 
present,  and  commenced : — 

«*We  met  this  morning;  I  am  clad  to  meet  again.  That  wine  is  very 
ffood ;  I  never  drank  any  before.  I  have  thought  much  of  our  meeting  to- 
day; it  was  one  that  told  us  we  were  brothers, — that  we  were  Saca.  We  had 
ji'Vt  returned  from  a  buflhlo-hunt ;   we  thought  it  was  time  for  our  broth^na 
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to  be  here,  as  our  fiitbers  at  St  Louis  told  us  this  was  the  moon.  We  started 
before  the  rising  sun  to  meet  you ;  we  have  met,  and  taken  our  brotliers  by 
the  hand  in  friendship.  They  always  mistrusted  our  counsels,  and  went  fVom 
the  trail  of  the  red  men,  where  there  was  no  hunting  grounds,  nor  friends  re- 
turned, and  found  the  doss  howling  around  then*  wigwams,  and  wives  look- 
ing for  their  husbands  and  children.  They  said  we  counselled  like  women ; 
but  they  have  found  our  counsels  were  good.  They  have  been  through  the 
country  of  our  great  father.  They  have  been  to  the  wigwams  of  the  white 
men ;  they  received  them  in  kindness,  and  made  glad  their  hearta  We 
thanked  them ;  say  to  them  that  Keocuck  and  Paraheparho  thank  them.  Our 
brother  has  promised  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Ksocuck,  What  he  said  in 
council  to-day,  was  like  the  Mississippi  fo^ — ^the  sun  has  shone,  and  the  day 
is  clear — ^let  us  forget  it ;  he  did  not  mean  it.  His  heart  is  good,  but  his  ears 
have  been  open  to  bad  counsela  He  has  taken  our  great  father  by  the  hand, 
whose  words  are  good.  He  listened  to  them,  and  has  closed  his  ears  to  the 
voice  which  came  across  the  great  waters.  He  now  knows  that  he  ought  to 
listen  to  Keocuck,  He  counselled  with  us,  and  our  young  braves,  who  listened 
to  his  talk.  W*e  told  our  great  fiither  that  all  would  be  peace.  He  opened 
his  dark  prison,  and  let  him  see  the  rising  sun  once  more,  gave  him  to  his 
wives  and  children,  who  were  without  a  lodge.  Our  ^reat  father  made 
straight  his  path  to  his  home.  I  once  took  the  ^reat  chief  of  the  Osages 
prisoner.  I  heard  the  cries  of  his  women  and  children ;  1  took  him  out  by 
the  rising  sun,  and  put  him  upon  the  trail  to  his  village ;  *  There,'  said  I,  Ms  the 
trail  to  your  village ;  go,  and  tell  your  village,  tliat  I,  Parshtparho^  the  chief  of 
the  Sacs,  sent  you.'  We  thank  our  great  father;  say  to  him  that  I  wish  to  see 
him ;  I  reach  out  my  right  hand ;  he  is  a  great  way  of^  but  I  now  shake  him 
by  the  hand ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  him ;  1  will  see  him  before  I  lie 
down  in  peace ;  may  the  Great  Spirit  be  in  his  councils ;  what  our  brother 
said  to-day,  let  us  forget   J  am  done." 

Keocwky  after  goinff  through  the  usual  ceremonies,  said,  **•  We  feel  proud 
that  you  have  invited  us  here  this  evening  to  drink  a  glass  with  you ;  the ' 
wine  which  we  have  drank,  we  never  tasted  before ;  it  is  the  wine  which  the 
white  men  make,  who  know  how  to  make  any  thing ;  I  will  take  another 
glass,  as  I  have  much  to  sav ;  we  feel  proud  that  we  can  drink  such  wine ; 
to-day  we  shook  hands  with  our  brothers,  whom  you  brought  to  us ;  we  were 
glad  to  see  them ;  we  have  often  thought  of  our  brothers ;  many  of  our  nation 
said  tliey  would  never  return ;  their  wives  and  children  often  came  to  our 
wigwams,  which  made  us  feel  sad ;  what  Parsheparho  has  said,  is  true ;  1 
talked  to  our  young  men,  who  had  the  hearts  of  men ;  1  told  them  that  the 
Qreat  Spirit  was  in  our  councils ;  they  promised  to  live  in  peace ;  those  who 
listened  to  bad  counsels,  and  followed  our  brothers,  have  said  their  ears  are 
closed,  they  will  live  in  peace ;  1  sent  their  words  to  our  great  father,  wh  )8e 
ears  were  open,  whose  heart  was  made  sad  by  the  conduct  of  our  brothers  \ 
he  has  sent  to  their  wigwams ;  we  thank  him ;  sav  to  him  that  Keocuck  tlianks 
him ;  our  brothers  have  seen  the  great  tillages  of  the  white  men ;  they  trav- 
•liled  a  long  road,  and  found  the  Americans  like  the  grass;  .1  will  tell  our 
young  men  to  listen  to  what  they  shall  tell  them.  Many  years  ago  I  went 
through  the  villages  of  our  great  father;  he  had  many,  that  were  like  the 
great  prairies ;  but  he  has  gone,  another  is  our  father,  he  is  a  great  war  chief^ 
i  want  to  see  him,  1  shall  be  proud  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  I  have  heard 
much  of  him,  bis  head  is  gray,  I  must  see  him ;  tell  him  that  as  soon  as  the 
snow  is  off  of  the  prairie,  I  shall  come.  What  I  have  said,  I  wish  spoken  to 
liim,  befoi*e  it's  put  upon  jMiper,  so  that  he  shall  hear  it  as  I  have  said  it ;  tell 
him  that  Keocuck  spoke  it;  what  our  brother  said  in  council  to-day,  I'^t  ih 
ibrget ;  he  told  me  to  speak ;  I  spoke  his  words.    1  have  spoken." 

Black-hawk  then  said,  in  a  very  calm  and  dejected  manner,  ^I  feel  that  1 
am  an  old  man;  once  I  could  speak,  but  now  1  have  but  little  to  say;  to-i1ay 
we  met  many  of  our  brothers,  we  were  glad  to  see  them ;  1  have  ustened  to 
what  my  brothers  have  said,  their  hearts  are  good ;  they  have  been  like  Sacs 
^ince  1  left  them ;  they  have  taken  care  of  my  wife  and  children,  who  had  no 
wigwam ;  1  thanked  them  for  it ;  the  Great  Spirit  knows  that  I  thank  them ; 
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before  the  tun  cets  behind  the  hills  toHnorrow  1  ehall  eee  them,  I  want  to  fee 
them ;  when  I  left  tbein,  I  expected  soon  to  returo ;  1  told  our  great  fiither, 
when  in  Washington,  that  I  would  listen  to  hid  counsels :  1  say  i«o  to  ytm,  I 
will  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keocuck ;  1  shall  soon  be  far  away,  I  shalJ  have 
no  village,  no  band,  I  shall  live  alone.  What  I  said  in  council  to-day  I  wish 
forgotten.  If  it  has  been  put  upon  paper,  I  wish  a  mark  to  be  drawn  over 
JL  1  did  not  mean  it  Now  we  are  alone,  let  us  say  we  will  forget  iL  Say 
to  our  great  fiulier  and  Gov.  CasM.  that  1  will  listen  to  them.  Many  yeani 
ago  I  met  Gov.  Com  in  coimcils,  &r  across  the  prairies,  to  the  rising  sun. 
llis  counsels  were  good.  My  ears  were  closed ;  I  listened  to  the  great  father 
across  the  great  waters.  Mv  fether  listened  to  him  whose  band  was  large. 
My  band  was  once  large.  Kow  I  have  no  hand.  I  and  my  son,  and  all  the 
part\',  thank  our  great  father  for  what  he  has  done.  He  is  old,  I  am  old ;  we 
shall  soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  we  shall  rest.  Ife  sent  us  through 
his  great  vnlagea.  We  saw  many  of  the  white  men,  who  treated  us  whh 
kindness.  We  thank  them ;  say  to  them  we  thank  them.  We  thank  you  and 
Mr.  Spragut  for  coming  with  us ;  Yotu*  road  was  long,  atid  crooked.  We 
never  saw  so  many  white  men  before.  When  you  was  with  us,  we  feh  as 
though  we  had  some  friends  among  them.  We  felt  safe ;  you  knew  them  alL 
When  you  come  upon  the  Mississippi  again,  you  shall  come  to  my  wigwam. 
1  have  none  now.  On  your  road  home,  you  pass  where  my  village  once  was. 
No  one  lives  there  now ;  all  are  gone.  I  give  you  my  hand ;  we  may  never 
meet  again ;  I  shall  long  remem^r  you.  The  Great  Spirit  will  be  with  yoo, 
and  your  wives  and  children.  Before  the  sun  rise«  I  shall  go  to  my  family. 
My  son  will  be  here  to  see  you,  before  we  go.  I  will  shake  hands 'with  my 
brothers  here,  then  1  am  done." 

The  party  separated  with  a  most  perfect  understanding  among  themaelTes, 
and  in  fellowship  and  good  feeling;  but  Black-hawk  wna  cast  dovrn,  his  pride 
was  wounded*  and  he  departed  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  Xa 

Pr^m  tk4  titiu  Black-hawk  was  set  at  liberty  m  his  own  eauntry,  m  1833,  io  his  4 
en  October  3d,  1838|  irt^  other  important  matters  connected  with  the  imdians  m  ike 
west, 

**  In  pnln  aw!  peril,  when  thy  year*  wore  fi»w. 
Anil  dralh'ri  dark  shaduw  on  tliy  puthway  TmII, 
Thou  to  tlie  gnatnem  of  thT  tritii  |tr«*Mr, 

Bade  fortune,  friend*,  aocT blighted  hop*  &rewell.*'— S.  L.  F«ihrrxu>. 

« 

For  about  three  years  afler  the  liberation  of  Black-hawk,  few  incidents  of 
importance  seem  to  have  transpired.  The  first  we  shall  notice  is  the  death 
of  a  great  Winnebago  chief,  some  of  whose  family  have  passed  under  our 
notice  in  a  former  chapter,  from  the  conspicuous  part  he  acted  in  the  rapture 
of  Black-hawk.  His  name  was  Schachipkaka,  or  Decorie.  He  died  in 
Wisconsin,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1896,  in  his  90th  year.  Died  also,  at  the 
S(  neca  reservation,  Major  Berrt,  aged  74.  He  fought  with  the  AmerieaDs 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  a  pensioner.  His  place  of  residence  was  known 
as  Jack  Berry's  town.  He  was  a  distinguished  chief.  And  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month  died  that  celebrated  pioneer  of  the  west,  Simon  KEitroii, 
aged  82.  He,  it  will  be  recollected,  it  was  who  was  engaged  as  a  pilot  to  the 
army  of  Lord  Dunmore,  in  1774,  being  then  about  nineteen  years  of  ajpe. 
He  afterwards  spent  many  years  in  a  most  wretched  captivity  among  Uie 
Miami  Indians,  and  finally  made  some  escapes,  which,  it  seems  to  ua,  that 
nothing  short  of  miraculous  interferenc«>  could  have  brought  about. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  \SSi\  a  treaty  of  cession  was  made  at  Washington, 
between  a  delegation  of  chiefs  and  othei-s  of  the  Chip|>ewas,  and  the  Ifiiited 
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Statesy  by  which  all  the  reservations  heretofore  held  by  them  in  the  state  of 
Micliigan  is  relinquished. 

A  report  was  current  among  us  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  that  a  san* 
guinary  battle  had  been  fouffbt  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  a  noted  place  on  the 
Ked  River,  called  the  Cross  Timbers,  between  25  Shawanees  and  350  Caman- 
ches ;  that  the  battle  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  eventuated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter,  who  lost  77  of  their  number. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1836,  a  large  war  party  of  Sioux  surprised  five 
lodges  of  Foxes,  on  the  lower  loway,  15  or  30  miles  fi^>m  where  the  line  of 
the  **■  Black-hawk  purchase  ^  crosses  it,  and  killed  about  20  of  them.  One 
of  the  Foxes,  a  young  man,  though  severely  wounded  in  the  neck,  made  his 
escape,  and  carried  the  news  to  roweeshieck's  village. 

In  May,  1837,  died  at  the  Huron  villaee,  Lorette,  or  Graiid  Loms,  whose 
Indian  name  is  Tandarelion,  aged  74  He  bad  been  a  great  hunter  and  an 
upriffht  man,  though  at  times  intemperate.  A  man  who  had  a  grudge  against 
another,  endeavored  to  hire  him  to  shoot  his  enemy,  but  Lorette  replied, 
*' Je  ne  suis  pas  en  ffuerre  avec  lui,**  ^  I  have  no  cause  of  war  with  that  man," 
and  turned  scornfully  from  him.  And  on  the  13th  of  the  following  June, 
another  respected  chief  paid  the  debt  of  mortality. 

Capt.  George,  principal  chief  of  the  ancient  and  once  fkmous  tribe  of  the 
Onondagas,  died,  aged  70.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  orators  of  the  Six 
Nations,  not  only  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  own,  but  all-the  confederate 
tribes,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  white  people. 

In  the  order  of  thne,  the  next  .event  of  importance  was  a  severe  battle 
between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Sioux.  And  what  makes  it  to  be  the  more 
lamented  is,  in  consequence  of  the  criminal  negligence  of  our  government 
When  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  us  the  best  portions  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Wisconsin,  amounting  to  26,500,000  acres,  which  included  all  the  lead  mines, 
for  the  sum  of  THREE  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  certain  provisions  were  to 
be  made  them ;  certain  grounds  were  to  be  put  in  cultivation,  certain  amounts 
of  money  paid  at  certain  times,  and,  especially,  they  were  promised  protection 
from  their  bloody  enemies,  the  Sioux,  when  hunting  upon  certain  grounds 
allowed  to  them.  But  none  of  the  promises  made  them  had  been  peHbrmed, 
and  fiimine  forced  them,  when  they  could  wait  for  us  no  longer,  to  go  unpro- 
tected into  the  wilderness  to  hunt  for  game. 

The  battle,  of  which  we  are  to  five  an  account,  happened  about  the  2d  of 
August,  1837,  and  the  history  we  nave  of  it  is  derived  from  the  chief  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  it  He  had  been  to  St  Louis 
to  see  what  could  be  done  for  his  people,  and  he  says,  ^  when  I  returned,  I 
found  our  people  starving  at  the  village.  I  divided  all  the  provisions  I  bad 
received  from  our  trader  amon^  them,  and  powder  and  lead  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  hunt  to  supply  our  fiunilies  until  our  com  was  ripe,  or  that  our  great 
father  had  paid  our  money  to  enable  our  traders  to  fbmish  us."  Having 
divided  his  tribe  into  two  parties,  that  they  mieht  hunt  to  better  advantage, 
one  was  to  proceed  along  the  dividing  country  between  the  loway  and  Red 
Cedar  Rivers,  and  the  other  to  advance  up  the  right  bank  of  Cedar  River. 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  division  was  the  cnief  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  whose  name  was  Wau-cosh-au-she.  He  had  in  his  company  about 
170  people,  of  whom  but  40  were  men,  the  rest  women  and  children.  They 
found  no  ffanie  for  many  days,  and,  says  the  old  chie^  <<  we  had  to  depend  on 
fish,  which  we  caught  from'  the  Cedar,  to  keep  our  people  from  dying  with 
hunger.'*  He  was  in  great  expectation,  that,  if  he  could  reach  a  belt  of 
wooNied  country,  between  the  Wapesepineca  and  Cedar,  to  find  plenty  of 
^me.  Accordingly  he  sent  out  some  of  his  young  men  in  advance,  and 
followed  as  well  as  he  was  able  with  the  rest,  but  his  pioneers  soon  returned, 
and  informed  him  that  the  Winnebagoes  were  hunting  there.  *<This  was  bad 
news,"  says  Waucoshaushe,  ''in  our  starving  condition,  and  we  could  not 
return,  for  we  had  nothing  to  return  to,"  and  their  nearest  hope  was  about 
the  mouth  of  Otter  River.    He  therefore  bent  hia  course  thither. 

On  arriving  on  the  confines  of  that  country,  he  encamped,  and  sent  out 
some  hunters,  but,  as  before,  they  soon  returned,  and  reported  that  their 
ground  was  in  possession  of  the  Sioux;  and,  he  asks,  «*  What  was  now  to  be 
57  2S 
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done?  My  naaaker  oTficlidi^  dmb  wwm  ivnll ;  but  lo  retreat  was  i 
lor  wt  must  hare  beoi  discovered  by  the  Siotuc,  and  followed ;  and  wbeneier 
you  torn  jour  back  oo  an  eoemy,  jou  are  sure  of  deieaL  My  bimvea  agreed 
with  iDe»  that  we  should  iounediately  start  on  the  trail,  leave  our  women  and 
children  at  the  cam{s  and  go  and  ascertain  their  strength ;  that  if  we  found 
them  not  too  strongs  to  drive  them  out  of  our  himting-groimds.  We  followed 
their  trail  across  Oner  River,  and  then  it  took  a  dirMtion  into  the  prairie,  to- 
wards where  the  sun  sets.  About  midniffat,  we  thought  we  discovered  the 
SioujE  lodgesL  We  rused  the  war-cry,  and  rushed  upon  them ;  but  foimd  no 
Sioux  there,  only  sand-hills  instead  of  lodges.  Th^  were  encamped  in  a 
hollow;  and  by  this  mistake  we  were  discorered.  We  mij^t  now  hare  re- 
treated ;  but,  reflecting  on  our  condition,  our  fomilies  stwuig,  our  hunting- 
grounds  possessed  by  our  enemies,  and  the  remembrance  of  oar  friends  thi^ 
had  murdered  last  winter  on  the  loway, — determined  us  to  follow  them  as 
&rssthe  Jtne. 

*  We  bad  not  proceeded  lar,  when  the  Sioux  fired  cm  us.  I,  with  my  party, 
rushed  into  their  camps,  and,  after  fighting  deiyeratdy  for  some  time,  KHmd 
they  were  in  too  strong  s  force  for  us.  All  that  could,  retrested  out  of  the 
camps,  and,  taking  a  position  back  of  a  small  rise,  within  ffunshot  of  their 
canqw,  fired  upon  them  until  our  ammunition  was  exhausted.  We  then  re- 
treated to  our  camp, — where  we  had  left  our  women  and  children, — bringing 
tkiHten  wounded  with  us,  and  leaving  Severn  killed  on  the  field." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  battle,  by  an  actor  in  it.  As  soon  as  he  could, 
Wsucoshaushe  sent  two  of  his  breves  with  this  account,  to  the  agency,  at 
Rock  Island,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8  of  August  The  chief  closed  his 
talk  in  the  following  words:  ''My  fioher,  I  am  one  of  the  wounded,  and  ex- 
pect neoer  to  Me  you  again,  I  have  followed  your  advice,  and  done  the  best  I 
could  for  my  nauon,  and  I  do  mi  ftar  to  die.  We  have  vrith  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty reached  our  village,  and  fear  that  many  of  our  people  vrill  die  c^  hun- 
ger.   Father,  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

What  was  done  for  these  poor,  cUstressed  Indians,  I  have  no  account,  but 
doubt  not  it  might  be  quickly  told !  However,  a  delegation  of  Sacs  and  Foxes^ 
and  another  of  Sioux  and  loways,  visited  Washington  in  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing September;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  remness  for  the  former;  yet  the 
government  bou^t  of  the  Sioux  5,(1^,000  of  acres  of  their  land,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  at  twenbf  ctnls  on  aart.  These  same  Indians  woe 
induced  to  travel  through  our  great  cities  by  advice  of  the  president,  w^ 
wished  to  make  them  acquainted  with  our  power  and  consequence ;  and 
they  accordingly  arrived  in  Boston,  the  extent  of  their  journey  on  the  coast, 
on  the  27  October,  1837.  They  consisted  of  both  deputations, — in  all,  SS. 
Among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  the  weU-known  and  celebrated  old  ex-chiei| 
BLACK-HAWK,  his  son  Nasheeskuk,  (Loud  Thunder,)  Keokuk,  and  Wa- 
PEIXA.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  whole  party  had  an  audience  of  the 
mayor,  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  the  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  the  city,  in 
Faneuil  HalL  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  arrived  first,  in  carriages,  and  were  seated 
on  the  right  of  the  elevated  platform :  and  the  Sioux,  arriving  immedii^ely 
after,  were  seated  on  the  left.  As  each  party  entered,  a  band  of  music,  sta- 
tioned for  the  occasion,  played  martial  airs.  The  mayor  then  welcomed 
them  in  a  short  speech,  uurough  their  interpreters.  Gov.  Everett  vras  pres- 
ent, and,  being  introduced  to  them,  invited  them  to  an  audience  in  the  ^ate- 
House,  on  Monday ;  for  which  civility  Keokuk  presented  him  '^ith  a  bow  and 
arrows.  They  were  then  shown  the  armories  in  the  upper  hall  of  the  same 
building,  where  they  expressed  high  gratification  at  seeing  so  many  bright 
gims  fit  for  use.    They  then  returned  to  their  lodgings  in  Concert  HaJL 

On  Sunday  morning,  a  part  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  defegation  visited  the  navy- 
yard,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Sioux  and  loways  were  there.  They  were 
presented  by  Capt  Fereival  to  Com.  Dovmes,  who  conducted  them  over  the 
yard,  much  to  their  entertainment.  The  ships  of  war  most  astonished  theno, 
and  we  are  not  sure  they  understood  the  use  of  that  grand  afi^,  the  dry 
dock ;  they  approached  and  looked  dovim  its  sides  vrith  evident  fiselings  of 
awe.  To  a  handsome  address  firom  Coul  Downes,  they  made  an  appropriate 
reply,  and  returned  to  their  quarters.    In  the  evening,  some  attended  the 
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•ratorioB  at  Boylston  Hall  and  the  Masonic  Temple.  On  Monday,  diey  held 
a  levee  at  Faneuil  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  marshal,  for  the  especial 
accommodation  of  the  ladies,  which  was  closed  at  eleven  o^dock,  when  pre- 
parations were  made  for  meeting  the  governor  at  the  State-House,  agreeably 
to  previous  arrangements. 

As  but  a  verv  small  portion  of  the  community  could  be  admitted  to  the 
« Indian  council"  in  the  representatives'  chamber,  notice  was  given  in  the 
newspapers  to  such  as  might  expect  admission,  that  << passes"  hiul  been  pro^ 
vided  for  them,  and  were  to  be  had  between  9  and  11,  A.  M.,  at  the  calces  of 
the  adjutant  general  and  city  auditor.  These  << passes"  were  cards,  on  which 
was  printed,  <*Pass  to  tbe  RspaxsEfrrATivEs'  Chambeh,  30th  Octobsb, 
1837.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Sioux  left  the  city,  and  proceeded  <m  their  journey  wesL 
It  was  evidently  unpleasant  to  both  parties  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
pace,  as  the  war  Mtween  them,  of  which  we  have  taken  notice,  had  not 
ceased,  and,  for  auffht  they  knew  to  the  contrary,  the  friends  of  each  were 
fiilling  b;^  the  hand  of  the  other,  in  the  country  from  which  they  were  thus 
temporanly  absent 

The  hour  having  arrived  for  the  Indians  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
ball  of  the  State-House,  it  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  as  was  every  avenue 
leadiuff  to  it  The  governor  occupied  the  speaker's  chair,  with  lus  aids  and 
councO  around  him,  when  the  chiefs  came  in  and  took  seats  in  the  adjacent 
area.  The  governor  then  arose,  and,  in  explanation,  stated  the  object  of  their 
visit  <<  They  are,"  said  he,  ^  a  most  respectable  deputation  from  the  Sac  and 
Fox  tribes,  which  are  in  amity  with  our  government  The  object  of  their 
mission  to  Washington,  was  to  form  a  treaty  explanatory  of  the  great  treaty 
made  in  1896,  defining  the  boundaries  between  their  territory  and  that  of  the 
United  States.  Their  lands  are  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missou- 
ri. The  united  tribes  comprise  about  5000,  of  whom  about  1400  are  brave& 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Algonquins,  or  Lennape,  and  speak  the  same 
language  as  that  anciently  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  this  region."  Some  per- 
sons in  the  galleries  showing  a  disposition  to  manifest  their  ridiculous  con- 
ceptions, when  the  Indians  came  in,  the  governor  observed  to  the  audience, 
that  any  such  demonstrations  by  laughing,  however  seemingly  ludicrous  any 
appearance  miffht  be,  would  be  highly  improper,  and  the  Indians  n)ight  con- 
strue such  exhibition  of  mirth  into  disrespect 

The  interpreter  was  then  requested  to  inform  them  that  the  governor  bade 
them  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  hall  of  council  of  their  white  brethren.  *^  We 
have,"  said  he,  <<  before  heard  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  by  our  travellers ;  and 
we  have  been  told  the  names  of  their  great  men  and  chie& ;  and  now  we  are 
^ad  to  see  them  with  our  eye&  We  are  called  the  people  of  Massachusetts ; 
It  is  the  name  of  the  red  people  who  once  lived  here.  In  former  times,  the 
red  man's  wigwam  stood  on  our  veiy  fields,  and  his  council-fire  was  kindled 
on  this  spot  When  our  fi>re&thers  came  to  this  country,  they  were  but  a 
small  band.  The  red  man  stood  on  the  rock  on  the  sea-side,  and  looked  at 
them.  He  might  have  pushed  them  ofi^  and  drowned  them ;  but  he  took 
them  by  the  hand,  and  said,  'Welcome.'  Our  forefathers  were  hungry,  and 
the  red  man  save  ^em  com  and  venison.  They  wer^  .cold,  andjthe  red  man 
spread  his  b£uiket  over  them,  and  made  them  warm.  We  are  now  grown 
ffreat  and  powerful ;  yet  we  remember  the  kindness  of  the  red  man  to  our 
forefiuhers. 

^Brothers!  our  faces  are  white,  and  yours  are  red;  but  our  hearts  are 
alike.  You  dwell  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri ;  4bey  are  mighty 
streams.  One  stretches  out  to  the  east,  and  the  other  away  to  the  west,  even 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  still  they  make  but  one  river,  and  they  run  to- 
gether to  the  sea.  Brothers !  we  dwell  in  the  east,  and  you  live  in  the  ftr 
west;  but  we  are  one  &mily.  Brothers !  as  you  passed  through  the  hall  be- 
low, you  stopped  to  look  upon  the  image  of  our  great  father,  Washington;  it 
is  a  cold  stone,  and  cannot  speak;  but  our  great  &ther  loved  the  r^  man, 
and  he  commanded  us  to  love  you.  He  is  dead ;  but  his  voice  made  a  deep 
print  iti  our  hearts,  like  the  footsteps  of  the  great  buffido  in  the  clay  of  the 
prairie." 
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Keokuk  had  his  son  with  him,  about  14  jears  old.  The  ffoveraor  alloded 
to  him,  when  he  said,  '*May  the  Great  Spirit  preseiTe  the  life  of  your  son. 
May  he  grow  up  by  your  side,  tike  the  tender  si^>ling  by  the  side  of  the 
roigh^  oak.  May  you  Jonff  flourish  together ;  and  when  the  mighty  oak  m 
falfen  in  the  forest,  may  uie  young  tree  take  its  place,  and  spread  out  its 
branches  over  his  people.  Brothers  1  I  have  made  you  a  short  talk,  and  onoe 
more  bid  you  welcome  to  oiur  council  halL" 

KsoKtJK  said  in  reply,  **  I  am  very  mueh  gratifled  at  the  pleasure  of  ahak- 
ing  hands  with  the  ffreat  chief  of  the  country,  and  others  about  him.  The 
Great  Spirit,  as  you  have  said,  made  us  the  same ;  we  only  speak  difierent 
languages.  Brother!  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  belbre  1  die,  that  I 
have  seen  the  house  where  your  &thers  used  to  speak  with  ours,  as  we  now 
do  with  you,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  is  pleased  at  the  sight.  I  hope  he 
will  long  keep  peace  between  the  white  and  red  men." 

Wapella  next  spoke.  He  said,  <*!  am  very  happy  to  meet  my  fiiends  m 
the  land  of  our  forenithers.  I  recollect,  when  a  little  boy,  of  hearing  my  fore- 
fathers say,  that  at  this  place  the  red  man  first  took  the  white  man  by  die 
hand.  I  am  ver^  haj»py  that  this  island  can  support  so  many  white  men  as 
have  come  on  to  it ;  1  am  glad  they  can  find  a  living,  and  happy  they  can  be 
contented  with  living  on  it.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  white  men  call  us  their 
orothers;  it  is  true  they  are  the  ^dest;  but  where  I  live  my  tribe  is  the 
oldest  among  the  red  men.  I  shall  go  home  and  tell  my  brethren  that  I  have 
been  to  this  great  place,  and  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  me  nor  my  children.'* 

Waacashaashse  then  came  forwuxl,  and  said,  <<I  have  just  listened  to  the 
words  spoken  by  vou  and  my  chieft  about  our  fcnefathers.  1  have  \oas 
wished  to  see  the  snores  where  my  fathers  took  the  white  men  by  the  han^ 
and  I  shall  not  forget  it** 

PowBESHiECK  ucxt  spoke  as  follows:  ''You  have  heard  what  my  chie& 
have  to  say.  They  are  much  gratified  with  their  visit  to  this  town.  This  is 
the  place  where  our  tribe  once  lived.  I  have  oflen  heard  my  fitther  and 
ffrandfather  say  that  they  once  lived  bv  the  sea  coast,  where  the  white  man 
first  came.  I  wish  I  had  a  book,*  and  could  read  in  it  all  these  tbinfs.  I 
have  been  told  that  this  is  the  way  you  get  all  your  knowledge.  I  thizik  the 
Americans  are  amon§[  the  greatest  of  the  white  people,  that  very  few  can 
overpower  them.  It  is  so  vrith  the  Sacs,  though  I  say  itf  They  call  me  m. 
great  man  where  I  live,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  two  such  great  men  as  you 
and  I  should  meet  and  shake  hands  together." 

Next  came  the  Indian  who  wore  a  b^ify o  skin  all  over  him,  its  head  on  his 
own,  with  horns  erect  His  name  we  could  not  get  hold  of;  but  he  said,  ''I 
am  much  pleased  vrith  the  conversation  our  chiefi  have  had  with  you.  I  am 
glad  you  noticed  Mausamooutf  Ke<drak's  son.  He  tnll  succeed  his  ftther,  and 
be  a  chief.  The  chieft  who  have  spoken  to  you  are  all  village  chiefB ;  for 
my  part,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  villages;  but  I  go  to  M^ar,  and  figfat  ibr 
the  women  and  children." 

AppAifosEOKEMAR  ncxt  spoko :  ''I  am  very  happy  to  Atke  hands  with  you. 
I  do  it  with  all  my  heart  Although  we  have  no  paper  to  put  down  w^ids 
on,  we  shall  not  forget  this  good  counciL  I  am  a  brave,  ana  have  mj  arms 
in  my  hands.  They  are  all  my  defence ;  but  I  y/mh  to  leave  them  m  tfaia 
house  for  the  white  man  to  remember  the  red  man  of  the  &r  west  Mjr 
presents  may  not  be  agreeable,  but  they  are  given  with  a  good  heait."  And. 
divesting  himself  of  all  bis  clothes,  wampum  belt,  moccasinB,  &C.,  exc^ic  a 
blanket,  he  gave  them  and  his  arms  to  the  governor. 

Black-hawk's  turn  now  came.  His  voice  was  very  shrill,  and  he  was  the 
only  one  among  them  with  any  of  the  costume  of  the  whites  about  him.  He 
began,  **  1  like  very  well  to  hear  you  talk  of  the  Great  Spirit  He  made  na 
both  of  one  heart,  though  our  skins  are  of  difierent  complexions.  The  first 
white  men  that  came  to  this  island  were  French.    They  were  our  brothers  as 

*  They  probably  knew  no  diflerence  io  books,  and  supposed  that  any  book  wodM  nmd  aa 
migbl  be  oesired.  They  look  u(>on  ibem  as  a  kmd  of  oracle,  and  suppose  ose  as  good  aa  a 
thousand,  bavinr  no  idea  of  their  different  contents.  One  might  get  such  aa  idea  (roaa  a 
eertain  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts,  but  it  is  original  with  the  Indians. 

V  This  cauaed  a  pleasing  sensation  in  the  bouse. 
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fou  are.  When  at  the  preaideDfs  Tillage,  your  people  put  medals  about  our 
necks.  The  French  used  to  do  so  by  our  fathers.  The  Great  Spirit  is  pleased 
at  our  taUdng  toj^ther.  I  am  a  man.  You  are  a  man.  None  of  us  are  any 
thing  more.  I  hve  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  I  have  now  got 
to  be  an  old  man.  It  is  surprising  to  me  bow  so  many  people  can  lire  in  so 
small  a  place  as  this  viliag|e  is.  I  cannot  see  where  they  get  venison  and  corn 
enough  to  live  upon ;  but  if  thev  like  it,  I  am  satisfied.*  I  cannot  shake  hands 
with  all  my  fiiends,  but  by  shaking  hands  with  you,  I  mean  it  for  alL" 

Keokuk  then  presented  his  son  to  the  governor,  who  caused  his  own  son 
to  shake  die  hand  of  that  of  the  chief  apparent  Then  came  forward  a  brave, 
who  said  his  &ther  ¥ras  a  Frenchman ;  he  presented  the  governor  with  a 
(Mpe.  His  excellen<^  then  informed  the  Indians  that  some  presents  had  been 
prepared  for  them,  in  the  balcony  in  firont  of  the  hall,  ana  that  they  should 
pnK<^  there  and  receive  theni.  which  was  accordinglv  done.  The  presents 
consisted  of  guns,  swords,  trinkets,  and  clothes  for  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, &c  To  the  son  of  Keokuk  the  governor  gave  an  elegant  little  rifle, 
and  observed  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  be  able  to  shoot  buflldoes  with  it 

AU  these  af&irs  took  up  much  time,  especially  the  speeches,  as  the  inter- 
preters had  to  repeat  them  sentence  by  sentence,  as  they  were  delivered,  to 
both  parties  of  Inoians.  At  the  end  of  each  sentence  delivered  to  the  Indians, 
they  would  simultaneously  utter  assent  to  it  in  an  ine^qiressible  sound,  some- 
thmff  like  what  might  be  derived  firom  a  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  letters 
a^ii^yah,  which  must  be  done  in  the  same  breath,  and  a  gradual  raising  of 
the  voice.  And  there  was  such  a  dissimilarity  in  language  between  one  por- 
tion of  the  chiefs  and  the  others,  that  two  interpreters  were  necessarily  em- 
ploved 

Agreeably  to  notice  given,  the  Indians  withdrew  from  the  balcony  of  the 
State-House  to  the  senate  chamber,  where  they  partook  of  a  collation,  and 
then  appeared  on  the  common,  where  they  performed  a  mock  war  dance,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  immense  multitude.  In  the  evenings  they  visited 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  where  Forrest  took  a  benefit  in  the  ^  Banker  of  Bogota.'* 
The  Sioux  had  before  attended  the  National  Theatre.  On  Tuesday,  the  dlst, 
thej  left  the  city,  taking  their  journey  west 

Indian  deputations  were  things  new  to  this  seneration,  in  Boston,  and  vdien 
some  began  to  think  they  were  satisfied  with  seeing  one,  another  was  an- 
nounced ;  and,  on  the  20  November,  there  arrived  in  the  Providence  cars  26 
chiefs,  firom  a  country  fiu*  beyond  that  from  whence  came  the  preceding  ones. 
They  were  said  to  represent  the  Grand  Pawnees,  Pawnee  Loupes,  and  Re- 
publican Pawnees,  Otoes,  and  Omahas.  The  name  of  the  principal  chief  is 
Oddemssin,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Mohawks.  They  Were  lodged  at 
Concert  Hall  also,  and  the  next  day  visited  the  navy-yard,  theatre  in  the  even- 
ing, and  on  Wednesday  left  the  city.  They  were  dressed  entirely  in  the  fiir 
forest  costume,  and  fantastically  painted ;  and  some  of  them  were  of  immense 
stature,  and  appeared  as  though  they  had  endured  the  firosts  of  coimtless 
winters. 

Scenes  of  wretchedness  have  been  recorded  in  our  eariy  pages,  occasioned 
by  malignant  diseases,  among  Indians  of  our  own  land.  We  are  now  to  re- 
late the  doings  of  death  on  a  broader  scale,  in  the  repons  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri. In  October  last,  (1837,)  the  small-pox  was  still  ra^g  over  tnat  vast 
country.  Up  to  the  first  of  that  month,  the  Mondans  were  reduced  firom  1,600 
to  31  souls ;  the  Minetarees  firom  1,000  to  500,  and  they  were  still  dying  fast 
The  Ricarees,  who  had  recently  joined  them,  were  hunting  by  themselves, 
when  the  disease  was  raging  among  their  friends,  and  were  not  seized  by  the 
horrid  malady  until  a  month  after.  They  numbered  3,000,  and  half  of  them 
were  in  a  few  days  swept  awajr,  and  hundreds  of  the  survivors  were  killing 
themselves  in  despair ;  some  with  their  own  spears  and  other  instruments  of 
war,  and  some  by  casting  themselves  down  the  high  precipices  along  the 
Missouri.  The  ffreat  nation  of  Assinnaboines,  10,000  strong;  the  Crees, 
3,000,  are  neariy  all  destroyed.    The  Black  Feet  bfid  known  no  such  fbe  be- 

*  Nnna  of  the  reporten  did  Jof lice  to  the  old  chiefs  speech ;  but  my  ears  did  not  deceive 
mt.    These  last  two  seotenees  were  omitted  by  all. 

57  • 
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fore ;  it  had  reached  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  and  swept  awaj  the  people  in  a 
thousand  lodf;e8.  Thev  were  reckoned  at  60,000  strong.  It  is  impossible  M 
be  accurate  in  these  details,  but  such  are  the  accounts  from  tiie  west ;  and 
they  are  to  this  day,  1841,  uncontradicted.  Here  is  a  commentary  upon  our 
policy  of  settling  the  border  Indians  among  the  wild  tribes  in  the  west !  q€ 
which  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work. 

Proceeding  in  tne  order  of  events,  we  next  find  Black-hawk,  his  noted 
son  AosAeujItfik,  and  his  wife,  a  handsome  squaw  of  the  Sac  tribe,  attending  a 
ball,  by  invitation,  at  Fort  Madison,  in  Wisconsin,  in  honor  of  WaahinrtoD's 
birthday,  23  February,  183a  On  the  4th  of  the  July  following,  Black^wk 
(vas  again  present  at  the  same  place;  where  a  celelmtion  was  enacted.  At 
the  table,  Mr.  J.  G.  Edwards  honored  him  by  the  following  sentiment :  <*  Ovr 
Ultutrioua  guesL  May  his  decUning  yean  be  as  caUn  as  his  previous  lUt  has  betm 
boisterous  from  waHiie  events,  I&  jaresent  Jnendship  to  the  whites /tdfy  eu'^Ues 
him  h  a  seat  at  our  boartL"  To  which  Black-hawk  made  the  followmg  veiy 
sensible  reply:  **  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Spirit  that  I  am  here  to-day.  The 
earth  is  our  mother,  and  we  are  now  permitted  to  be  upon  it  A  few  snows 
ago,  I  was  fiffhting  against  the  white  people — ^perhaps  I  was  wrong — but  that 
is  past,  it  is  buried ;  let  it  be  forgotten.  I  love  my  towns  and  cornfields  on 
the  Rock  River, — it  was  a  beautiful  country.  I  fought  for  it,  but  now  it  ia 
yours.  Keep  it  as  the  Sacs  did.  I  was  once  a  warrior,  but  I  am  now  poor. 
Keokuk  has  been  the  cause  of  what  1  am— do  not  blame  him.  I  love  to  look 
upon  the  Mississippi ;  1  have  looked  upon  it  from  a  child.  I  love  that  beau- 
tiful river ;  my  home  has  always  been  upon  its  banks.  I  thank  you  for  your 
friendship.    1  will  say  no  more." 

Now  we  have  approached  the  closing  scene  of  the  celebrated  Black- 
hawk.  How  long  he  had  had  his  camp  on  the  Des  Moines,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  about  this  time  we  find  him  there,  and  there  be  died,  on  the  3 
of  October,  1838,  aged  73.  When  it  was  known  that  the  spirit  of  the  old 
chief  had  departed,  many,  whites  as  well  as  Indians,  assembled  at  his  lodge, 
and  performed  his  last  request,  which  was,  that  he  might  be  buried  as  all  Sac 
chieis  anciently  were,  and  it  was  in  accordance  done.  No  |;rave  was  made ; 
but  his  body  was  placed  upon  the  ground  in  a  sitting  position,  with  his  cane 
between  bis  knees,  and  grasped  in  his  bands ;  slabs  or  rails  were  then  piled 
up  about  him.  Such  vms  the  end  of  Black-havric  Here,  however,  bis  bones 
did  not  long  rest  in  peace,  but  they  were  stolen  fixim  their  place  of  deposit 
some  time  in  the  following  winter ;  but,  about  a  year  after,  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  surgeon,  of  Quincy,  Dlinois,  to  whom  some 
person  bad  sent  them  to  be  wired  together.  When  Gov.  Lucas,  of  loway, 
became  acquainted  with  the  &cts,  they  were,  by  his  requisition,  rettored  to 
his  friends. 

'<  What  fiend  could  thus  disturb  the  peaceful  dead  ? 
Remembrauce  pointin§^  to  what  last  he  said . — 
'  Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  me  low, 
Mv  trusty  bow  and  arrows  by  my  side  j 
For  lon|:  the  joume3r  is  that  I  must  go. 
Without  a  partner  and  without  a  guide.' "—Freneau. 


CHAPTER  XBL 

Monakattooatha,  or  Scarovada.  nt  Braddock's  defeat — His  son  ntUed  there — ^Kf 
coolness  in  battle — His  grtat  concern  for  the  frontier  settlements  after  die  dttfetU — 
Visits  Philadelphia — Speech  to  the  Oovemor  and  AssenMy^His  counsel  neglected 
'^His  friendship  continues — Incidents  of  the  war  in  Fennsylvania — Murdeared 
people  carried  to  Philadelphia — John  Churchman. — ^Treatt  op  Fort  Stahwix. 

HAViire  in  a  former  chapter  given  but  a  passing  notice  of  a  very  prominent 
chiefs  we  shall  in  this  place  proceed  with  his  biography.  MoifAXATTOOCHA, 
or,  according  to  Peter  Williamson,  who  knew  him,  Monokatoathy,  waa  aln 
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called  ScARROoTDA,  and  Scaroyadii.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  a  Wyan- 
dot, as  be,  and  also  a  son  of  his,  were  often  employed  upon  messages  between 
that  nation  and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania;  yet  the  anonymous  author 
of  <*  A  Brief  View  ot  the  Conduct  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1755,"  savs 
he  was  an  Iroquois,  and  had  for  a  long  time  lived  among  ^our  friendly 
Indians  about  Shamokin,  and  other  places  on  the  Susquehannah."  He  was 
one  of  the  few  warriors  who  escapea  the  perils  of  Braddock's  bloody  field ; 
having  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Lnfflish,  be  was  among  those  who  stood  by 
that  unfortunate  general  to  the  last  His  son,  a  bold  and  intrepid  warrior,  whom 
we  have  just  mentioned,  lost  his  life  there,  though  not  by  the  enemy,  it  is 
believed,  but  by  his  own  friends,  in  their  random  discharges  amon^  them- 
selves m  their  amazed  condition.  Scaroyada  sincerely  lamented  lum,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  been  killed  by  his  own  people,  whom  be  was  fiiithfully  endeav- 
oring to  serve.  When  no  more  could  be  done,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered, 
finding  he  had  fired  away  all  his  ammunition,  he  coolly  lighted  his  pipe,  and 
seating  himself  under  the  branches  of  a  tree,  began  smoking  as  though  the 
dav  had  gone  the  other  wav. 

When  the  border  war  broke  out  anew  in  October,  about  three  months 
after  Braddock's  defeat,  it  excited  great  alarm  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and 
although  there  was  a  continual  domestic  warfare  between  the  general  assem- 
bly and  their  governor,  R.  H.  Morris,  yet  Scaroyada  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
latter,  who  recommended  that  he  and  Andrew  MonUnw,  an  interpreter,  should 
be  rewarded  to  their  satisfaction  for  their  trouble  and  great  service. 

The  friendly  Indians  were  situated  between  the  English  and  hostile  party, 
and  they  apphed  to  the  governor  for  liberty  to  leave  tl^ir  country  and  go  out 
of  the  wav  of  the  war  parties.  Scaroyada,  Montour,  and  Col.  Conrad  Weiser 
were  employed  to  persuade  them  to  join  the  English  in  the  war.  How  the 
chief  viewed  the  crisis  of  this  period,  may  better  be  learned  fit>m  his  own 
account  than  from  any  other  source.  Several  families  having  been  murdered 
in  the  most  revolting  manner,  Scaroyada  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  with  Col. 
Weiser  and  two  other  chiefs.  <<  A  mixmre  of  grie^  indignation,  and  cx>ncem 
sat  upon  their  countenances."  Scarojrada  immediately  demanded  an  audience 
of  the  governor  and  all  the  members  of  the  assembly,  to  whom,  when  assem- 
bled, he  thus  addressed  himself: — 

**  Brethren,  we  are  once  more  come  among  you,  and  sincerely  condole  with 
you  on  account  of  the  late  bloodshed,  and  the  awful  clouds  that  hang  over 
you  and  over  us.  Brethren,  you  may  be  assured  that  these  horrid  actions 
were  committed  by  none  of  those  nations  that  have  any  fellowship  with  us ; 
but  by  certain  fiilse-hearted  and  treacherous  brethren.  It  grieves  us  more 
than  all  oiur  other  misfbrtimes,  that  any  of  our  good  friends  the  Ehiglish 
should  suspect  us  of  having  false  hearts. 

*<  Brethren,  if  you  were  not  an  infittuated  people,  we  are  yet  about  300 
warriors  firm  to  your  interest;  and  if  you  are  so  unjust  to  us,  as  to  retain 
any  doubts  of  our  sincerity,  we  offer  to  put  our  wives,  our  children,  and  all 
we  have,  into  your  hands,*  to  deal  with  them  as  seemeth  good  to  you,  if  we 
are  found  in  the  least  to  swerve  from  you.  But,  brethren,  you  must  support 
and  assist  us,  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight  alone  against  the  powerful  nations 
who  are  coming  against  yon ;  and  you  must  this  moment  resolve,  and  give  us 
an  explicit  answer  what  you  will  do ;  for  those  nations  have  sent  to  desire 
IIS,  as  old  friends,  either  to  join  them,  or  to  go  out  of  their  way  and  shift  for 
ourselves.  Alas !  brethren,  we  are  sorry  to  leave  you !  We  remember  the 
many  tokens  of  your  friendship  to  us— -but  what  shall  we  do?  We  cannot 
stand  alone,  and  you  will  not  stand  with  us. 

<*  Brethren,  the  time  is  precioua  While  we  are  here  consulting  with  you, 
we  know  not  what  may  be  the  fate  of  our  brethren  at  home.  We  do,  there- 
fore, once  more  invite  and  request  you  to  act  like  men,  and  be  no  longer  as 
women,  pursuing  weak  measures,  that  render  your  names  despicable.  If  you 
will  put  the  hatchet  into  our  hands,  and  send  out  a  number  of  your  yoimg 
men  in  conjunction  with  our  warriors,  and  provide  the  necessary  arms,  am- 
munition, and  provisions,  and  likewise  build  some  strong  houses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children,  while  we  are  absent  in  war 
we  shall  soon  wipe  the  tears  fbom  your  eyes,  and  make  these  fiilse-hearted 
brethren  repent  their  treachery  and  baseness  towards  you  and  ua. 
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^  But  we  mu6t  at  the  same  time  eoletmily  Msure^ou,  that  if  you  dday  «f 
k>nger  to  act  beartiJy  in  conjunction  with  us,  or  thmk  to  put  us  o^  as  usual, 
with  uncertain  hopes,  you  will  see  our  iaces  under  this  roof  no  more.  We 
must  shift  for  our  own  safety,  and  leave  ycm  to  the  mercy  of  your  enemiefl^ 
as  an  infatuated  people,  upon  whom  we  can  have  dependence  no  longer." 

Tears  were  standing  in  tfie  old  chiers  eyes  when  be  finished  his  speech; 
but  he  was  doomed  to  sufier  yet  greater  perplexity,  from  the  delay  of  the 
assembly  to  act  upon  the  matter.  This  appeal  of  the  chiefs  was  made  on  8 
Saturday,  and  an  adiourntnent  Has  immediately  moved  and  carried,  and  no 
action  could  be  had  at  that  time.  On  the  following  Tuesday  the  assembly 
met  again,  but  several  days  passed  and  nothing  was  done.  The  Friends  ind 
a  majority  of  members  in  that  body,  and  they  would  not  believe  that  war  on 
any  conditions  was  to  be  tolerated ;  and  thus  Uie  good  intentions  of  Scaroyada 
w«^re  thrown  away,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  sucreas  by  the  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  the  ne^ect  shown  him  on  this  occasion,  we  find  hiro 
busily  engaged  in  November  following  in  his  humane  purpose  of  warding  off 
the  calamities  from  the  frontier  fiimiliea  At  one  time  he  learned  that  a  psrty 
of  Delawares  and  Shawanees  were  preparing  to  strike  a  blow  on  tlie  Engfeb 
border,  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to  Harris's  Ferry,  and  gave  the  infbrmaiieD 
in  time  to  prevent  the  intended  mischief.  We  hear  no  more  of  Scaroysda 
until  1757,  in  which  year  he  raised  a  company  of  Mohawks,  and  in  Mty 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Augustus.  In  1743  mention  is  made  of  a  diief 
named  Skanarady,  who  was  acting  a  conspicuous  part  among  the  Cayugis. 
He  may  be  the  same  person,  but  cS*  that  we  have  no  other  evidence  tium  the 
approximation  in  the  spelling  of  the  oame&  It  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  chiefs,  CATK!fquii,oqDOAS,  who  went  to  Fhikdelphia  with  Scaroyada 
in  1755,  had  two  sons  in  an  academy  in  that  city,  where  thev  had  been  placed 
the  year  before  to  be  educated.    They  were  supported  by  the  province. 

We  will  in  this  place  recur  again  to  an  incident  in  the  war  of  1755^  as  it 
was  a  fulfilment  of^  the  prediction  of  Scaroyada,  which  probably  gave  Peop- 
sylvania  more  alarm,  and  caused  her  greater  consternation  than  any  other  in 
her  whole  history ;  not  even  excepting  the  war  of  the  revokition,  or  the 
"Western  Insurrection." 

The  author  of  the  view  of  that  province  in  1755,  closes  his  work  with  this 
"POSTSCRIPT.  I  send  you,"  he  writes,  "the  following  poetscript  to  my 
long  letter.  The  scalping  continues!  Yesterday  [DecemTOr  14th]  the  Dutch 
brought  down  for  upwanls  of  60  miles,  in  a  wagon,  the  bodies  of  some  of 
theu*  countrymen  who  had  been  just  scalped  by  the  Indians,  and  threw  theiD 
at  the  State-House  door,  cursing  the  Qtuittn^  principUs^  and  bidtUnfC  ^com^ 
miUee  of  assembly  behold  the  fruits  of  ttieir  obsbnaeu,  and  eatress  thai  (har  prt- 
tended  sandity  toould  not  save  the  province  unihoul  the  use  of  tneanSj  at  the  same 
time  threatening,  that  if  they  should  come  down  on  a  Uke  errand  agam^  and  fid 
nothing  done  for  their  protection,  the  consequences  ^lould  be  fated.  A  IHitch  mob 
is  a  terrible  thin^ ;  but  methods  are  taking  to  pacify  them^  and  prevent  it" 

The  manner  m  which  this  serious  aMir  is  spoken  of  by  honest  Jobs 
CHUKCHMAif,  in  his  life  and  travels,  deserves  to  oe  noticed,  as  well  for  ite 
addition  to  the  stock  of  historical  facts,  as  showing  how  it  was  viewed  bv  one 
of  the  strictest  of  the  Friends'  party.  **  Tlie  Indians,"  he  says,  «  having  burnt 
several  houses  on  the  frontiers  of  this  province,  also  at  Gnadenhutten,  ii> 
Northampton  county,  and  murdered  and  scalped  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
two  or  three  of  the  dead  bodies  were  brought  to  Philadelphia  in  a  wagon, 
with  an  intent,  as  was  supposed,  to  animate  the  people  to  unite  in  P>^P^ 
tions  for  war,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  destroy  them.  They 
were  carried  along  several  of  the  streets,  many  people  following,  cursing  the 
Indians,  also  the  Quakers  because  tliey  would  not  join  in  war  for  destructiou 
of  the  Indians.  The  sight  of  the  d^  bodies  and  the  outcty  of  the  people 
were  very  afflictive  and  shocking  to  me :  standing  at  the  door  of  a  friend'a 
house,  as  they  passed  along,  my  mind  was  much  humbled,  and  turned  muc^ 
inward,  when  I  was  made  secretly  to  cry,  Hliat  wUl  become  i^ Pennsylvaim? 
The  good  man  also  said  to  himself  that  the  sins  of  dnmkenness,  pride,  pro- 
faneness,  and  other  wickedness,  had  not  only  polluted  the  borders  where  the 
murders  were  committed,  but  Philadelphia  likewise,  and  that  in  the  day  of 
retribution  blood  would  be  required  here  alsa 
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Severe  reflectioDB  were  indulged  in  relative  te  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
<4uakers.  Mithamd  Grubby  member  of  the  assembly,  and  a  prominent  char- 
acter among  them,  was  sent  into  the  interior  to  learn  the  truth  respecting  the 
ravages  complained  of;  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  ^  those  kuled  1^  the 
Indians  were  only  some  ScoUh-irishf  who  could  well  enough  be  q[NU^  p  and 
such,  it  was  fnrUier  reported,  was  ''the  common  language  of  many  of  that 
sect,''    But  these  charges  are  to  be  taken  with  large  allowances. 


CWAPTER  XIV. 

Early  western  hitiorif — Incidents  of  battles — Estill's  defeat — Simon  Qprt^ — Skgt 
tf  Bryant's  stadon — Daniel  Boove — ^Battle  op  the  Blue  Licks — its  itsastrsms 
tssHs — Massacre  of  Major  Doughty* s  men — Harmer*s  Campaign — Col.  Hardin— > 
His  first  defeat— J^arrow  escapes  of  individuals — Major  Wtllts — Second  dtfeat 
— Majors  Fontaine  and  WuUys  kiUedr^Baitle  near  Fort  Recovery — Chiefs  Under- 
wood AND  Sallad — McMahon's  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH — GaluLnt  action  of  IdetU 
Drake— Capt.  Hartshome  kiUed—Fate  of  the  chief  Sallad — Piomingo. 

*<  or  al]  meni  wving  Srlla  the  maa-tlayer, 
Who  patMt  for  in  life  most  luckv 
Of  the  freat  namei ,  which  io  oar  fuoet  ctiire, 

The  General  Boon,  beckwoodBman  of  Kentucky, 
Was  happieet  amon;  mortals  anywhere ; 

— — _The  present  case  in  point  I 

Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  np  to  ninety. 

*Tis  trae  he  shrank  from  men,  even  of  his  nation, 

When  they  built  up  into  his  darling  treeii, — 
Hp  moved  some  hundred  miles  oflTf  for  a  station 

Where  there  w«r«  fewer  hooset  and  more  ease."— BrftON. 

As  the  tide  of  emigration  rolled  westward,  ftrther  and  &rther  was  carried 
from  the  Atlantic  shores  the  van  billow,  which  broke  in  blood  as  it  rolled  on- 
ward, and  which  will  not  cease  until  it  has  met  its  kindred  wave,  progressing 
from  the  western  ocean,  and  both  shall  have  swept  down  and  buried  in  their 
course  those  forms  of  humanity,  in  whose  name  there  will  remain  a  charm 
forever;  and  which  will  strike  the  imagination  stronger  and  stronger,  as  the 
times  in  which  they  were  are  seen  through  the  dim  distance  of  ages.  We 
can  yet  view  upon  the  hills  of  the  west,  as  the  sun  sinks  beyond  them,  the 
figure  of  one  of  the  race,  with  his  bow  in  his  hand,  and  its  production  bv  his 
side,  in  his  way  to  his  humble  wigwam  in  the  glen  to  which  its  smoke  above 
the  tops  of  the  lofty  trees  directs  him.  Is  there  a  landscape  in  nature  like 
this?  Who  that  has  even  read  of  the  Indian  can  efiace  it  from  his  memory? 
But  it  is  our  ruling  maxim  not  to  indulge  in  descriptions  merely  to  delight 
the  imagination,  but  to  give  our  space  entirely  to  facts  which  should  be 
remembered,  leaving  poetry  to  those  writers  better  skilled  in.it 

We  shall  here  proceed  to  the  detail  of  the  evmts  of  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary battles,  considering  the  numbers  engaged,  ever  fought  in  the  west. 

On  the  22  March,  1782,  a  company  of  25  Wyandots  attacked  Estill's  station, 
in  Kentucky,  killed  one  man  and  took  a  negro  prisoner.  The  owner  of  the 
station,  Capt  James  Estill,*  a  bold  pioneer,  was  at  the  time  absent  engaged 
in  scouting  in  defence  of  his  neighbors,  and  having  received  imeliigence  of 
the  attack  upon  his  own  house,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  party  which  had 
made  it  Their  trail  led  across  Kentucky  lUver,  thence  towards  the  Ohio, 
which  Capt  Estill  followed  with  ardor;  and  when  he  came  within  about  two 
miles  of  Little  Mountain,  now  the  village  of  Mount  Sterling,  the  Indians  were 
discovered  on  the  riffht  bank  of  Hinksu>n'8  branch  of  Licking  River.  They 
immediately  threw  themselves  into  a  position  of  defence,  and  Capt  Estill 
whose  men  numbered  the  same  as  those  of  the  Indian  chie^  drew  up  his  in 

*  In  all  the  aditiom  of  Boone's  Narrative  it  is  Ashton,  but  it  is  an  error.  A  county  psr 
peluaies  the  name  of  the  brave  Estill. 
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firoat  of  them  on  the  opposite  side.  All  now  depended  o.  i  the  greatest  exer- 
cise of  skill ;  for  neither  could  claim  to  be  better  marksmen  than  the  other 
if  the  whites  were  good,  so  were  the  Wyandots.  They  waited  for  the  Ken- 
tuckians  to  begin  the  battle,  which  they  immediatelydid,  and  on  the  first  firs 
the  chief  of  the  Indians  was  severely  wounded.  This  so  disconcerted  his 
men  that  many  of  them  were  for  makmg  a  rapid  retreat ;  but  his  voice  rallied 
them  to  their  poets,  and  the  strife  was  now  ur^d  with  the  utmost  determioa- 
tion  on  both  sides.  Each  was  confident  in  his  own  superiority  in  skill  over 
his  adversary,  and  for  some  time  but  few  fell,  owing  to  the  covered  po«tioDs 
both  parties  held.  i 

At  length  it  was  apparent  to  the  chiefs  that  it  would  require  a  long  time  to 
decide  the  contest  by  that  mode  of  action,  and  each  waited  imjwtiently  for  the 
other  to  make  some  advances  by  which  advantage  might  be  |;ained.  It  is  un- 
natural for  a  white  man  to  lie  by  a  deer's  path  all  day,  waitmg  for  it  to  pass, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  is  quite  as  uncertain  whether  it  will  come  in  the  course 
of  another,  or,  perhaps,  not  till  the  end  of  ten  days.  It  may  be  as  unnatural 
for  the  Indian ;  but  he  will  wait  day  in  and  day  out  without  half  the  uneasi- 
ness which  a  white  man  feels.  Thus,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  tlie  Little 
Mountain,  the  whites  would  not  wait  for  a  change  of  position  by  the  Indians, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  make  one  themselves.  Experienced  tacticians  sel- 
dom divide  their  forces.  The  Indian  chief  kept  his  imbodied ;  but  the  Ken- 
tuckian  divided  his,  and  it  proved  his  ruin. 

Capt  Estill  despatched  Lieut  Miller,  with  six  men,  with  orders  to  cross  the 
rifer,  and  come  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  while  he  would  occupy  them 
in  firont  Accordingly,  Miller  marched  out  on  this  design ;  and,  to  deceive 
the  Indians,  the  captam  extended  his  line  in  fit>nt  with  tM  view  of  closing  in 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Indians  the  moment  Lieut  Miller  should  divert  them  in 
his  direction.  Unhi^pily  for  the  whites,  that  time  never  came ;  Miller  was 
easily  defeated ;  or,  as  some  *  say,  came  no  more  into  action.  Yet  E^still  was 
enabled  to  continue  the  fight  for  more  than  an  hour ;  meanwhile,  his  centre 
became  weak,  and  being  nuriously  charged  by  the  Indians,  his  men  broke  and 
dispersed.  Each  man  shifted  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could ;  Capt  flstill, 
And  his  second  lieutenant.  South,  both  escaped  fix)m  the  field  of  battle ;  but 
they  fell  by  the  tomahawk  in  their  flight  Four  only  escaped  fitim  that  san- 
guinary strife, — excepting  those  under  Miller, — and  those  four  were  aU 
wounded. 

The  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  lost  half  their  number;  but  they  were 
imboldened  by  this  success,  and  other  depredations  followed. 

In  the  following  August,  that  noted  fiend  and  miscreant,  Simon  Girty,  now 
twice  a  savage  in  dii^sition,  came  down  upon  Kentucky  at  the  head  of 
above  500  Indians,  from  the  tribes  of  the  Wyandots,  Miamies,  Pottowattonuesi 
Shawanees,  and  Cherokees.  Their  object  was  the  destruction  of  Bryant^ 
station,  on  the  Elk  Horn,  which  fortunately  had  news  of  their  approach  in 
time  to  prepare  for  them.  Nevertheless,  Girty,  relying  on  his  numbers,  de- 
termined to  reduce  it  A  spring  near  the  fort,  which  supplied  it  with  water, 
was  unprotected,  and  he  stationed  a  considerable  body  near  it,  in  conceal- 
ment, to  cut  ofl'sucb  as  should  venture  to  it  during  the  siege.  Ajiother  puty 
was  ordered  to  post  themselves  in  full  view  in  fix>nt  of  the  garrison,  by  which 
feint  it  was  expected  the  main  strength  of  it  would  be  drawn  out ;  in  which 
event  a  third  party  was  to  storm  a  certain  gate,  and,  if  possible,  force  it,  and 
thereby  gain  possession. 

The  attack  commenced  in  front ;  but  Girty's  design  was  fethomed  by  the 
shrewd  backwoodsmen.  They  at  once  saw  that  but  a  small  party  began  the 
onset,  and  rightly  judged  a  much  greater  one  lay  concealea  in  their  rear. 
They  now  determined  to  attempt  a  straULgem  on  Girty's  camp,  and  with  what 
success  we  shall  next  proceed  to  state.  Thirteen  young  men  were  sent  out 
to  attack  the  Indians  in  fixmt,  while  the  remainder  of  me  garrison  fabout  30) 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  party  in  the  rear.  Girty  was  completely  de- 
ceived by  the  manoBuvre,  for  supposing  the  main  body  had  gone  in  pursuit 

*  Gov.  MoRKHKAD,  in  hit  admirable  address  b  Cbminemoration  of  the  First  Settlemem 
of  Kentucky. 
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of  the  small  party  in  front,  he  rushed  up  with  great  fury  to  execute  this  pan 
of  his  plan.  At  the  same  moment  the  garrison  opened  upon  him  a  most 
deadly  fire.  This  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  ''the  whole  Indian  army" 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  the  13  brave  men,  who  had  made 
the  sortie,  at  liberty  to  rejoin  their  friends.  But  the  siege  was  not  to  termi- 
nate here ;  the  fugitives  returned  in  a  short  time,  under  cover  of  logs  and 
fences,  and  for  several  hours  kept  up  a  continual  filing  upon  the  garrison. 

Meanwhile,  word  had  been  received  at  Lexington,  mat  Bryant's  fort  was  in 
imminent  danger,  and  a  party  of  about  50  men,  horse  and  foot,  set  off  to  re- 
lieve it  The  besieging  Indians,  being  aware  of  their  march,  ambushed  the 
road  near  the  garrison,  and  were  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  cutting  off  the 
whole  party ;  but  such  was  the  dexterity  of  that  company  of  men,  that  they 
succeeded  in  dashinff  through  the  whole  body  of  Indians,  with  the  loss  only 
of  six  of  their  number ;  and  even  those  were  lost,  as  it  were,  by  accident 
Hie  company  approached  the  garrison  in  two  divisions  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  party  first  attacked  did  not  lose  a  man,  while  the  other,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  fort,  tacked  and  marched  for  the  relief  of  their  fiiends. 
and  thereby  came  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  had  now  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  turn  their  arms  upon  them.  In  this  ai&ir  Girty  was  knocked 
doMm  by  the  force  of  a  ball  which  lodged  in  his  shot-pouch,  without  doing 
him  any  injury. 

Girty,  being  now  well  aware  that  a  further  waste  of  time  and  ammunition 
would  be  of  no  avail,  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  try  the  efifect  of  a  gascon- 
ade. Accordingly,  crawling  up  as  near  the  fort  as  he  could  find  a  covert, 
he  hailed  those  within,  and  demanded  a  surrender ;  said  they  now  had  an 
opportunity  to  save  their  lives ;  but  if  they  held  out  longer,  he  could  not  be 
accountable  lor  their  safety.  And,  besides,  he  said,  he  hourly  expected  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  thousand  more  Indians,  who,  when  amved,  would 
make  deplorable  havoc  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child ;  that  now  was  their 
only  chance  of  escapinir  that  scene  of  blood.  And,  after  extolling  their  bra- 
very and  courage,  he  closed  with  the  announcement  of  the  name  of  Simon 
GiRTT,  and  that  what  had  been  promised  was  Mpon  his  honor;  and  demanded 
whether  the  garrison  knew  him. 

A  young  man,  named  Reynolds,  was  appointed  to  reply  to  him,  which  he 
did  in  a  style  of  taunt  which  will  long  be  remembered  in  Kentucky  story. 
**  Know  you?"  said  Reynolds ;  <*  Ay,  that  we  do.  I  have  a  good-for-nothing 
dog  named  Simon  Oiriu,  Bring  up  your  reenforcements  and  artillery,  and  be 
d-d  to  you ;  we  will  not  fight  you  with  guns,  but  have  prepared  switches 
with  which  to  drive  you  out  of  the  fort  if  you  should  set  in  y*  with  much  more 
in  like  kind.  If  Girty  was  not  satisfied  before,  he  became  so  now ;  and,  on 
the  foUowing  morning,  the  whole  army  marched  off  towards  their  own  coun- 
try. Thus  ended  the  celebrated  siege  of  Bryant's  station,  August  17th,  after 
about  36  hours'  duration. 

The  country  had  become  alarmed  over  a  wide  extent,  and,  on  the  next  day 
after  the  termination  of  the  siege,  a  large  number  of  men  had  assembled  on 
the  ground,  eager  to  pursue  the  Indians.  Among  them  were  several  officers 
of  known  valor,  the  chief  of  whom  were  CoL  John  Todd  of  Lexington,  Lieut 
Col.  Tiuoe  of  Harrodsburgh,  Lieut  Col.  Boone  of  Boonesboroufh,  and  Majs. 
Harlan,  McGart,  and  Levi  Todd.  CoL  Logan  had  been  notified,  and  was 
believed  to  be  on  his  march  to  join  them ;  but  such  was  the  ardor  of  the  men 
now  assembled,  though  no  more  than  182,  to  have  a  fiffht  with  those  Indians, 
whom  they  believed  600  strong,  that  they  would  not  be  restrained,  and  they 
inarched  on  the  evening  of  the  same  dav,  on  their  trail  This  irrational  im- 
petuosity, it  should  be  remembered,  did  not  extend  to  such  men  as  Daniel 
Boone,*  who  coolly  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  pursue 
until  a  reenforcement  should  arrive ;  but  this  sage  counsel  was  scouted  by 
some,  while  others  attributed  it  to  covnurdica    Like  Little  Turtle,  before  the 

*  The  writer  of  the  life  of  <'Bood/'  in  the  «  Ameriean  Portrait  Omllery/'  has  not  noticed 
the  distinguished  part  he  acted  in  the  batUe  of  the  blue  Licks.  This  justly-oolebmted  maa 
died  in  the  hoasa  of  bis  ton,  Mij.  N.  Boone,  of  Montgomery  county,  K  September,  1830,  in 
Uf  8Mi  year. 
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bftttle  of  Miami,  Boone  bore  the  iDsuk  in  silence,  but  did  his  duty  in  the  bit- 
tie  which  ensued. 

As  this  devoted  band  marched  along,  it  was  apparent  to  every  man  of  ex- 
perience which  composed  it,  that  the  enemy  expected  pursuit,  for  they  had, 
m  many  ways,  left  traces  of  their  march,  which  an  enemy  not  courting  pur 
suit  would  never  have  made.  Boone,  and  others  of  his  mind,  who  had  doubt- 
ed the  propriety  of  the  proceeding,  hoped  that  the  impemous  party  would 
come  to  their  reason  as  tney  approachea  the  scene  of  danger,  which  (Joubtlea 
would  have  been  the  case,  but  for  the  mad  act  of  one  man,  and  that  wis  a 
Mai.  McGary. 

After  a  march  of  about  40  miles,  they  came  to  Licking  River,  at  the  once 
well-known  point  called  the  Blue  Lidu ;  and  as  the  hill  opened  to  their  view 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  few  Indians  were  discovered  slowly  ascending  it,  and 
leisurelv  disappeared  on  the  other  side.  Here  a  council  of  war  was  called, 
and  CoL  Todd,  the  commander-in-chief^  called  on  CoL  Boone  for  his  advice. 
It  was  ^ven  with  candor,  and  caution  was  strongly  reconmiended,  as  it  bid 
been  betore  leavinff  Bryant's,  on  the  preceding  day.  This  course  of  the  com- 
mander ought  to  have  silenced  all  clamors,  especially  as  none  could  but  le- 
knowledge  the  wisdom  of  CoL  Boone.  He  well  under8U>od  the  nature  of  tbe 
adjacent  countir ;  he  had  made  salt  at  the  lick ;  himted  in  its  vicinity;  and  it 
was  there  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  1778,  and  suffered  a  long 
captivity.  These  considerations  availed  little.  Spies  were  sent  out;  but  tbev 
returned  without  making  any  discovery.  Boone  described  a  ravine,  in  wbicb 
he  did  not  doubt  the  Inmans  lay  concealed,  and  proposed  two  measures ;  one 
of  which  he  thought  should  be  adopted.  The  first  was  to  wait  for  a  reeo- 
forcement ;  but  if  they  would  not  consent  to  that,  he  advised  that  a  pait  of 
their  force  should  be  detached  up  the  river,  to  cross  it  and  surprise  the  In- 
dians ;  while  the  remainder  should  make  a  feint  in  front  of  their  position. 
Here  all  deliberationB  were  suspended  by  the  war-whoop,  not  from  the  In- 
dians, but  McGarv,  who,  spurring  his  horse  into  the  river,  in  defiance  of  iD 
subordination,  called  out  for  all  thai  tcere  not  cotoards  to  follow  Mm-^  wdi 
thow  thtm  the  huUans.  The  miserable  ^'example  was  contagious  anMuig  the 
fiery  spirits ;"  and  though  a  part  remained  with  Todd  and  Boone  for  a  sborl 
time,  ail  were  soon  over  the  river,  and,  says  Boone,*  **  we  discovered  the 
enemy  lying  in  wait  for  us.  On  this  discovery,  we  formed  our  columns  into 
one  single  Une,  and  marched  up  in  their  front  within  about  40  yards,  before 
there  was  a  gun  fired.  CoL  Trigg  commanded  on  the  right,  myself  on 
the  left,  Maj.  McGary  in  the  centre,  and  Md.  Harlan  the  advance  party  in 
fit>nL  From  the  manner  in  which  we  had  fi>rmed,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  faring 
on  the  attack.  This  was  done  with  a  very  heavy  fire  on  both  sides,  and  ex- 
tended back  of  the  line  to  CoL  Trigg,  where  the  enemy  was  so  strong  tbit 
they  rushed  up  and  broke  the  right  wing  at  the  first  m.  Thus  the  enemy 
got  into  our  rear,  and  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  77  of  our 
men,t  and  12  wounded.''  Such  is  the  summary  account  of  that  sanguinary 
battle  by  CoL  Boone  himself  a  most  conspicuous  actor  in  it 

The  right  wing  was  dreadfully  cut  to  pieces.  CoL  Trigg  was  killed,  with 
most  of  his  men,  while  Boone  sustained  himself  manflifly  in  his  position. 
Maj.  Harlan,  whom  no  danger  could  daunt,  maintained  his  ground  until  but 
three  of  his  men  were  left,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  tomahawk 
was  now  resorted  to  by  the  savages,  and  the  remainder  of  the  little  army  cave 
way,  one  wing  after  aiK>ther,  and  a  dismal  rout  ensued.  Some  regained  tneu 
horses,  while  others  fled  on  foot  Hiey  were  a  mile  fi^om  the  lick  where  they 
bad  crossed  the  river ;  and  when  they  arrived  there,  the  Lidians  in  great  num- 
bers were  upon  them.  No  pen  can  describe  the  scene  now  l>^un.  CoL 
Todd  was  here  numbered  with  the  slain.  Boone  very  narrowly  escaped, 
^conveying  away  his  son  by  a  secret  path,  who,  to  his  lasting  sorrow,  he  soon 
found  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  &m  in  the  way. 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  govenior  of  Virginia,  dated  on  tbe  30  Aogust  folb>wing  the  battle,  t^ 
peoded  to  Gov.  Morehead's  discourse. 

t  Tbe  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost  tbe  same  number ;  Ixii  it  it  improbable.  Tbej  bafU 
•t  tbe  stake  several  of  tbe  whitet  who  fell  olive  into  their  bands. 
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The  flyiog  party  met  CoL  Logan  vnih  the  expected  re^nfbrcement,  before 
they  arrived  at  Bryant* s  station.  That  veteran  officer  shed  tears  when  he 
heard  of  the  Mind  fate  of  so  many  valuable  men.  With  Col.  fioone,  and  such 
others  as  would  join  him,  he  marched  for  tlie  battle-ground  of  the  19th,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  2l8t ;  from  whence,  after  burying  the  dead,  he  returned 
to  the  settlements.  **  The  news  of  this  grievous  disaster  went  like  u  dagger 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Kentucky.'^  But  its  sOrengtB  was  to  be  exerted 
under  more  favorable  auspices  in  future.  Gen.  Clark  destroyed  the  Indian 
town  of  Chillicothe,  and  several  other  villages  on  the  Miami,  immediately 
after,  which  terminated  the  war  in  Kentucky.  In  this  expedition,  too,  Boone 
was  conspicuous. 

Passing  over  minor  events  of  border  warfare,  we  come  next  to  the  detail 
of  Hanner's  campaign,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  incidents  in  western 
history.  With  the  war  of  the  revolution  that  with  the  Indians  closed,  only 
to  be  revived  according  to  circumstances  on  their  part,  or  when  it  suited  their 
convenience.  Various  acts  of  hostility  were  kept  up,  growing  out  of  what 
the  Indians  with  truth  were  made  to  believe  were  infringements  upon  their 
rights  and  privileges.  That  both  parties  had  cause  of  complaint  will  not  be 
denied ;  but  that  lK)th  had  an  eaual  chance  for  redress,  is  a  question  no  one 
will  seriously  propound.  The  Indians  were  by  no  means  on  equal  footing  in 
this  respect ;  ana  hence  the  cause  of  their  frequently  attempting  redress  by 
retaliation.  In  &ct,  few  of  them  knew  any  other  remedy.  The  complaints 
from  the  western  frontiers  had  become  so  loud  in  1790,  that  congress  re- 
quested the  secretary  of  war.  Gen.  KnoX,  to  collect  what  information  he 
could,  relative  to  depredations  by  the  Indians  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region.  An  able  report  was  the  result  of  the  investigation,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  within  two  years  past,  upwards  of  1,500  persons  had  been  killed 
or  carried  into  captivity,  and  a  great  amount  of  property  destroyed.  Among 
other  mischiefs,  was  an  attack  upon  a  company  of  government  soldiers,  under 
the  following  circumstances : — 

In  the  month  of  April,  1790,  Maj.  John  Doughty  and  Ensign  Sedam  went, 
with  15  men,  in  boats,  upon  some  public  business  to  the  friendly  Chikasaws. 
Having  performed  their  mission,  and,  as  they  were  ascendinff  the  Tennessee 
River,  40  Indians  approached  them  in*  canoes,  under  a  white  nag.  They  were 
admitted  on  board ;  and  nothing  but  a  friendly  disposition  being  manifested, 
presents  were  distributed  to  thein,  and  thev  left  in  seeming  good  fiiith ;  but 
no  sooner  had  they  put  off  from  their  frieuas,  than  they  pour^  in  ui>on  them 
a  destructive  fire.  The  Americans  were  almost  entirely  unprepared  for  such 
a  salutation ;  but  they  returned  it  as  soon  as  their  cu-cumstances  would  al- 
low, and  the  fight  continued  for  some  time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
inequality  of  numbers,  finally  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  Indians,  though 
not  imtil  they  had  killed  all  but  four  of  the  company.  Such  are  the  incidents 
of  the  massacre  of  Maj.  Douffhty's  men.  This,  with  other  events  of  a  less 
atrocious  character,  caused  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Joeiah  Harmer,  then 
commanding  at  Fort  Washington,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  force,  to  be 
led  against  Uie  Indians  on  the  Miami ;  an  account  of  which,  in  the  next  place, 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  in  detail. 

Gen.  Harmer  was  considered  an  able  tactician,  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
late  revolutionary  army ;  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  up  the  haunts  of  the  Indians,  and  subduing  them,  if  they 
attempted  to  meet  him  in  a  general  battle.  He  had  320  regular  troops  put 
under  him,  with  orders  to  call  upon  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  for  quotas 
of  militia  to  increase  his  force  to  1,500  men.  About  the  close  of  September, 
the  requisite  number  of  men  having  arrived,  the  army  marched  from  Fort 
Washington  for  the  Indian  country.  CoL  Uardm  was  detached,  with  600 
men,  with  orders  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  main  body;  and,  after  a 
march  of  17  days,  he  arrived  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  October  16.  He 
found  it  deserted  and  in  flames.  It  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St  Joseph's  and  St  Mary's  Rivers— a  site  now  mcluded  in  Allen  county, 
Indiana.  About  5  acres  ^were  enclosed  by  pickets,  within  which  the  array 
encamped.  In  the  burning  buildings,  great  quantities  of  grain  were  discov- 
ered ;  and,  on  further  search,  abundance  more  was  found  in  holes  in  the 
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ground.  At  the  saine  time,  a  detachment  of  900  men,  under  CoL  Trotter 
and  Miy.  Rhea,  marched  out  upon  disooTery.  They  found  5  viUageB»  all 
'  burnt,  and  saw  about  30  Indians.  Thinking  these  a  decoy,  they  did  not  at- 
tack them.  The  next  day,  which  was  the  17  October,  Maj.  Fontaine,  aid-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Harmer,  with  a  party  of  200  foot  and  about  50  horsemen,  pro- 
ceeded to  find  Indians.  Numerous  signs  were  discovered ;  and,  at  some  6 
or  7  miles  from  camp,  he  fell  in  with  a  party,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  70  men.  Others  state  that  there  were  but  170  men  in  all,  30  of  whom 
were  regulars  imder  Lieut.  Armstrong  and  Ensign  Hartshorn  ;  that  23  of  tbe 
latter  were  killed  or  taken,  and  seven  escaped  by  flight  Lieut  Annstrong 
saved  himself  by  plunnng  into  a  slough,  and  remaining  mo6t  of  the  night  up 
to  his  neck  in  mud  and  water.  Ensign  Hartshorn  made  an  equally  narrow 
escape.  In  his  flight  he  stumbled  over  a  log,  whiqh,  as  he  fell,  he  observed 
contained  a  cavity  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  admit  his  body.  He  crawled 
into  it,  and  eveniilally  escaped  unowerved.  While  he  lay  in  the  hollow  tree, 
he  wimessed  fit>m  a  knot-hole  the  burning  and  dreadful  torture  of  several  of  bis 
comnuies  on  the  same  cround  where  they  had  been  defeated.  Ensign  Harts- 
horn is  believed  to  be  Uie  same  who  fell  afterwards  in  the  battle  at  Fort  Re- 
covery. 

Never  did  Indians  gain  a  more  complete  victory,  and  never  was  a  plan 
better  laid  to  insure  it  They  drew  the  army  after  them  by  their  trail;  theo, 
dividing  themselves  into  two  parties,  marched  back,  on  each  side  of  it,  to  a 
heath  or  plain,  and  there  lay  cx>ncealed  in  the  bushes,  while  their  pursuers 
came  directly  into  the  snare.  "The  militia,''  Gen.  Harmer  said,  "shamefuUj 
and  cowardly  threw  away  their  arms  and  ran,  without  scarcely  firing  a  gua; 
and  thus  the  regidars  were  left  to  fight  tbe  whole  force  of  the  Indians,  which 
could  not  have  been  less  than  a  thousand  warriors ;  and  it  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  even  seven  of  the  whites  should  have  escaped. 

This  defeat  was  on  the  17  October ;  and  the  next  day  Harmer  arrived  with 
the  main  body  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  having  lost  several  of  his  scouting 
parties  on  his  march.  Among  these  was  Sergeant  Johonnet,  v^ho  published 
a  narrative  of  his  captivity,  after  his  escape,  which  b  one  of  tbe  most  interest- 
ing of  the  kind. 

We  are  at  great  loss  to  account  for  the  movements  the  general  next  made. 
Why  he  began  a  retreat  witliout  any  further  operations,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
Perhaps  he  had  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  any  further  eflforts  would  he 
useless,  and,  without  holdinf^  a  council  of  his  officers,  had  determined  to  re- 
turn home,  if  such  was  his  resolution,  and  had  he  kept  it,  he  would  have 
saved  many  valuable  lives,  if  he  had  lost  his  reputation ;  yet,  as  tbe  case 
turned,  he  not  only  lost  his  reputatioii,  but  what  was  of  &r  greater  moment 
to  tbe  country,  many  valuable  lives  with  it 

Whether  conscious  that  he  was  grossly  reprehensible  for  what  he  had 
done,  or  not,  we  can  only  infer  the  fact  from  the  circumstances ;  for  he  nves 
us  no  journal  of  his  marches  from  place  to  place,  and  we  next  find  him  about 
8  miles  on  his  wray  home,  on  the  evening  of  21  October.  Here  he  made  a 
stand,  and  again  detached  CoL  Hardm,  wi  Ji  about  400  men,  of  whom  60  oni^ 
were  regulars,  with  orders  to  return  to  the  Great  Miami  village,  which,  it 
seemed,  the  general  had  already  been  informed,  was  in  possession  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  bring  on  an  engagement  with  them.  Under  Col  Harden 
went,  at  this  time,  M^.  Wyllys  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Fontaine,  Maj.  McMuI- 
len,  and  CoL  HalL  They  marched  in  the  course  of  the  same  night,  and 
about  day,  on  the  22d,  came  to  the  village  in  four  divisions,  to  each  of  which 
was  assigned  a  difibrent  point  of  attack.  They  did  not  find  the  Indians  un- 
prepared ;  but  were  met  by  them  with  a  bravery  and  valor  not  to  be  over- 
come. By  one  account,  it  is  said  the  fight  lasted  three  hours ;  that,  durmc  it, 
Maj.  McMullen  drove  a  party  of  the  Indians  into  the  Miami  Maj.  WyflySi 
with  about  60  men,  was  cut  off  by  a  band  of  warriors,  who  came  upon  him 
m  the  rear,  under  cover  of  a  field  of  thick  hazels.  Mty.  Fontaine,  baring 
ordered  his  men  to  retreat,  himself,  <*in  a  fVenzy  pf  coura^"  rode  directly 
back  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemjr,  "cutting  and  slashmg,"  till  he  WM 
woimded,  and  carried  off  by  two  of  his  men ;  but  he  was  overtaken,  kill«J 
and  scalped.  Maj.  Wyllys  was  left  mortally  wounded.  He  requested  to  be 
helped  upon  his  horse,  <<  that  he  might  give  them  another  charge ;  but  in  the 
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hurry  of  the  retreat,  it  could  not  be  done;"  and  Lieut  Frotfaingham,  of  his 
command,  was  left  among  tlie  slain. 
A  retreat  was  made  in  tolerable  order ;  and  because  the  whites  were  not 

{>ur8ued.  Manner  pretended  to  claim  a  victory!  But  Indians  will  never 
eave  plunder  to  pursue  a  flying  foe,  who  has  left  all  behind  him. 

There  fell  in  this  miserably  conducted  expedition,  214  men,  of  whom  183 
were  killed  in  battle,  and  31  wounded ;  several  of  these  died  of  their  wounds. 
The  proportion  of  officers  was  very  great;  besides  those  already  named,  there 
were  lost,  Capts.  Tlmrp,  Scott,  and  McMutrey;  Lieuts.  Sanders,  Worley, 
Clark,  and  Rogers;  Ensigns  Sweet,  Bridges,  Arnold,  Higgins,  and  Threl- 
keld. 

On  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Harmer  in  this  affiiir,  it  would  sehiii 
that  be  was  either  crazy,  or  utterly  devoid  of  iudgment  It  must  have  been 
apparent  to  every  subaltern  of  his  command,  that  the  first  battle  with  the 
Indians  had  not  only  increased  their  boldness,  but  their  numbers  also.  Then, 
at  the  very  time,  the  troops  are  marched  oflT  the  ground,  leaving  them  in  full 
triumph ;  and  when  at  a  safe  distance  firom  danger,  a  fifth  ^rt  is  sent  back 
into  the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  With  these  glaring  facts  in  full  view,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  on  what  ground  a  court  martial  could  honorably  ex- 
onerate Gen.  Harmer  of  all  Uame ;  nor  is  it  any  easier  to  discover  how  he 
could  have  been  acquitted  of  unofficerlike  conduct  with  honor. 

In  the  battles  with  the  Indians  during  this  exi>edition,  many  of  them  fought 
on  horseback,  having  theur  horses  equipped  with  a  bunch  of  bells  hanging 
down  the  left  side  of  their  heads,  and  two  narrow  strips  of  red  and  white 
cloth  as  a  sort  of  pendants.  The  Indians  themselves  were  painted  red  and 
'black,  in  a  manner  *<to  represent  infernal  spirits."  Theu*  most  hideous  and 
terrific  appearance,  added  to  the  noise  of  the  bells  and  the  flapping  of  the 
pendent  strips  of  cloth,  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  horses  of  the 
tniiitia,  that  they  shrunk  back  in  dismay,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
cult they  could  be  brought  to  the  charge. 

The  accounts  of  Harmer's  campaign  are  of  the  most  confficting  character, 
no  two  agreeing  in  its  important  details.  His  official  account  of  it  is  one  of 
the  most  meagre  documents  of  the  kind  to  be  found  any  where.  The  most 
we  can  learn  from  it  is,  that  he  had  been  somewhere  to  fight  Indians,  and 
had  got  back  again  to  Fort  Washington,  and  had  lost  183  men.  But  where, 
or  when,  or  how  it  was  done,  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture.  Judge  Marshall 
has  unaccountably  placed  it  under  1791,  and  Shallus,  who  is  generally  to  be 
relied  on,  places  bis  march  from  Fort  Washington,  and  all  his  battles  (which, 
by  the  way,  he  never  fought  any)  under  the  date  of  30  September. 

I  am  aware  that  this  account  of  Uarmer's  campaign  difiers  considerably 
from  those  before  printed,  but  the  main  &cts  were  long  since  obtained  firom 
persons  engaged  in  it,  and  may  be  received  as  substantmlly  correct 

The  next  prominent  event  in  western  history  occurred  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  has  been  referred  to  as  the  actioii  nbar  Fort 
Recovrry. 

Fort  Recovery  was  so  named  because  it  was  built  on  the  ground  where 
Gen.  St.  Clair  had  been  defeated ;  and  hence  that  ground  was  recovered  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  savages.  This  fort  became  immediately  very  noted  in 
history,  from  a  bloody  little  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1794. 

Fort  Recoverv  was  one  of  those  advanced  posts  upon  which  Gen.  Wavne 
depended,  in  the  event  of  his  being  obliged  to  retreat  out  of  the  Indian 
country,  upon  any  unforeseen  disaster.  It  was  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
Wabash,  (mistaken  by  Gen.  St  Clair  for  the  St  Mary's,)  about  23  miles  fnim 
Greenville,  and  about  80  or  90  from  Fort  Washington,  (Cincinnati,)  and  is 
upon  the  southern  border  of  Mercer  county,  Ohio,  not  3  miles  from  the  lino 
dividingOhio  from  Indiana.  It  had  been  built  in  the  winter  of  1793,  and  in 
June,  1794,  the  general  ordered  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  deposited  there, 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  supplies.  It  was  not  until  the  29th  of  this  moutL 
that  a  convoy  was  ready  to  proceed  thither  from  Fort  GreenviUe. 

Meanwhile  two  distinguished  Indian  chiefs,  with  a  few  followers,  had 
marched  for  Fort  Recovery,  to  learn  what  they  could,  in  the  way,  of  the 
ricinity  of  the  enemy.    These  two  chiefs  were  named  Capt.  Underwood^ 
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and  Capt.  Bobb  Saixad  ;  the  former  a  Chikaaaw,  and  the  latter  a  C^ioctaw 
They  performed  their  service  iaithfuliy,  and  arrived  at  Recovery  the  aame 
evening  that  the  convoy  did,  but  whether  before  or  aAer,  is  not  mentioned; 
yet  the  value  of  their  service  upon  this  occasion  was  lost  Irom  want  of  a 
|)roper  arrangement ;  for  on  hailing  the  fort,  tliey  were  taken  lor  the  enemy, 
and  speaking  a  difierent  language  from  the  western  Indians,  could  make  no 
conmmnicauon  to  those  withm,  and  hence  were  obliged  to  retire  with  morti- 
tication.  They  were  prepared  to  communicate  the  important  intelligence, 
that  **a  large  army**  of  Indians  was  hovering  about  the  fort,  and  were  to  be 
expected  immediately  to  attack  iL  It  was  discovered  afterwards,  that  the 
Indians  had  learned  the  weakness  of  the  ffarrison,  and  determined  on  carry- 
ing it  by  storm,  thus  proving  the  value  of  the  inibrmation  which  wns  lost ; 
the  important  post,  Recovery,  being  then  defended  by  but  about  100  men, 
under  Capt  Gibson.  Of  these,  30  were  infantry,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand  of  Lieut  Drake,  who,  in  the  battle  which  followed,  acted  a  most  con- 
spicuous part 

The  convoy  consisted  of  300  pack-horses,  80  riflemen  under  Capt  Harts- 
horn, and  50  dragoons  under  Capt  Taylor ;  the  whole  under  Major  J.  McJMa- 
hon:  They  arrived  the  same  evening  at  their  place  of  destination,  without 
accident  On  the  mominff  of  the  last  day  of  June,  as  the  convoy  was  abom 
to  remune  its  return  man3i,  it  was  fiercely  attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Indians,  3,000  or  upwards,  as  was  af^rwards  ascertained.  Previous  to  nmrcb- 
ing,  the  pack-horsemen  had  spread  themselves  alon^  their  road,  and  were 
grazing  tneir  horses,  and  some  were  neariy  a  mile  from  the  fbrt  when  the 
onset  begim.  On  hearing  the  firing.  Major  McMahon,  supposing  the  Indians 
but  few,  took  only  the  50  dn^^oons,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  point  of  attack 
Near  the  extremiw  of  the  line  of  pack-horses,  he  found  himself  ahno^  en- 
compassed by  Inmans,  who,  showing  themselves  of  a  sudden,  seemed  to 
cover  the  ground  for  a  great  distance.  With  their  deafening  yells  they  poured 
an  incessant  fire  upon  die  devoted  band  with  deadly  efiect  Among  the  first 
killed  was  the  commander,  who  was  shot  dead  from  his  horse.  Capt  Taylor, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  came  immediately  to  the  rescue, 'but  finding 
himself  surrounded  by  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  endeavored  to  cut 
his  retreat  through  them,  and  was  likewise  slain,  as  wsk  also  Comet  Tenr. 
Capt  Uartshom,  who  commanded  the  riflemen,  received  a  severe  wound  m 
the  knee,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  carried  some  distance  by  his  men,  be 
was  finally  overtaken  and  killed.  They  gained  an  eminence  and  continued 
the  fiffht 

In  me  meantime  the  remnant  of  dragoons  and  other  fb^ves  had  gained 
the  cleared  groimd  adjacent  to  the  fort,  and  were  contendmg  at  most  learful 
odds  with  their  victorious  enemy.  S^ing  their  desperate  situation,  Capt 
Gibson  permitted  Lieut  Drake,  at  his  own  request,  to  make  a  sally  from  the 
fort  in  aid  of  his  companions.  ^  He  accordingly  sallied  out,  at  the  bead  of 
his  own  men  and  a  portion  of  the  riflemen,  skilfully  interposed  his  detach- 
ment between  the  retreating  troops  and  the  enemy,  opened  upon  them  a  hot 
fire,  arrested  their  advance,  and  tnus  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  wounded  to 
effect  their  escape,  and  to  the  broken  and  retreating  companies  to  reform  and 
again  to  face  the  enemy.  Throughout  the  whole  alfair,  Drake's  activity,  t^kill, 
and  extraordinary  self-possesdon,  were  most  conspicuous.  The  enemv  ob- 
sserved  it  as  well  as  liis  fiiends.  The  numerous  shots  directed  at  him,  how- 
ever, were  turned  aside  by  providential  interference,  until  he  had  accom- 
plished all  that  he  had  been  sent  to  peiform.  He  then  received  a  ball  through 
iiis  body  and  fell ;  a  fidthful  corporal  came  to  his  assistance,  and  with  his  aid 
he  reached  the  fort;  and  those  two  were  the  last  of  the  retreating  parQr  that 
entered  it — Drake  making  it  a  point  of  honor  tliat  it  should  be  so.^  * 

Lieut  Drake  was  not  mortally,  though  very  severely  wounded,  but  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  He  returned  home  to  Connecticut  in  the  summer  of  1796,  on 
a  furlough,  and  died  there  shortly  afler,  from  tlie  immediate  efiects  of  the  yellow 

*  From  a  comnrnnicaiion  of  our  present  woiihy  cbtef  magistrate,  Gks.  Harrisov,  by 
which  be  illustrated  in  the  most  happy  manner,  that  it  was  no  proof  of  cowardiee  for  aui 
officer  to  decline  fichting  a  duel;  Drake  having  before  refused  to  accept  a  chaUenge  frook, 
notwithstanding  be  nad  been  grossly  insulted  by,  another  officer. 
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fenrer,  it  le  said,  which  he  had  contracted  in  passing  through  Philaoelphia,  in 
his  way.  The  hrave  Capt  Hartshorn,  as  lias  been  mentioned,  was  wounded, 
and  could  not  travel  He  requested  his  men  to  leave  him  and  take  care  of' 
themselves,  and  inmiediately  a  British  officer  (the  notorious  Capt  ATKee) 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  to  surrender  and  he  should  be  well  treated.  But 
he  had  determined  never  to  Ml  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  at 
the  same  moment  aimed  a  blow  at  M'Kee  with  his  rifle,  which  knocked  him 
off  his  horse ;  and  before  he  recovered,  his  negro  servant  and  an  Indian  were 
upon  Capt  Hartshorn,  and  had  despatched  him.  Lieut  Marks,  of  Capt  Harts- 
hom^s  company,  was  surrounded  and  alone.  He  fought,  and  kept  off  the 
Indians  with  his  spontoon  until  it  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  then  jumping 
over  the  heads  of  some,  and  knocking  down  with  nis  fist  one  that  had  taken 
lum  prisoner,  escaped. 

In  this  protracted  and  desperate  fight,  25  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and 
40  wounded,  and  all  the  pack-horses  lost ;  on  many  of  which  the  Indians  con- 
veyed awav  their  dead  and  wounded ;  but  their  actual  loss  was  never  known. 
Several  other  American  officers  deserve  especial  notice :  as  Ensign  Dodd  of 
Lieut  Brake's  command,  and  Lieut  Michael  of  Capt  Efartshom's.  Michael 
had  been  detached  with  a  chosen  party,  all  of  whom  were  killed  but  three ; 
himself  escaping  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Lieut  Mai^  The  Indians 
closely  besieged  the  fort  all  that  day  and  night,  and  the  next  day  till  about 
noon,  when  they  drew  off.  The  Indians  displayed  great  bravery,  often  ad- 
vancing in  soUd  colunm  within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort* 

The  well-known  chie&.  Little  Turtle  and  Blue  Jacket,  were  among 
tlie  foremost  leaders  of  the  Indians  in  this  battle.  Of  Capt  Underwood,  we 
liave  no  further  account ;  but  the  sequel  of  the  life  of  his  companion  is  soon 
told.  He  had  about  this  time  been  sent  upon  an  excursion,  and  meeting  with 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  defeated  them ;  pursued  one  into  the  midst  of  a  large 
encampment,  where  he  despatched  hun ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  lost  his 
own  life. 

There  were,  in  Gen.  Wayne's  army,  20  warriors  out  oC  the  tribe  of  Chok- 
taws.  PiOMiNGo,  who  had  been  with  St  Clair,  was  also  of  the  number.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  same,  aflerwards  called  Gen.  Colbukt,  in  which 
suggestion,  if  we  are  correct,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  bjjr  an 
Indian  woman,  whose  father  was  killed  in  an  ^affair  near  the  mouth  of^the 
Ohio,  in  1781.  His  services  under  Gen.  St  Clair  have  been  touched  upon ; , 
and  for  those  under  Gen.  Washington,  he  received  a  sword,  and  a  conmiission 
of  major ;  and  Gen.  Jackson  gave  him  a  sword  also,  and  a  colonel's  conunis- 
sion.  Having  been  always  in  the  interest  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  he  supported  the  emigration  principle ;  and  that  his  example  might 
have  weight,  he  went  himseOf  to  Arkansas,  in  1836,  with  the  Ridge  party. 
But  his  years  there  were  few,  as  doubtless  they  must  have  been  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  for  in  *18^  he  had  attained  his  95th  year,  which  ended  his 
earthly  career.    He  died  there  in  November  of  that  year. 

PiOMiNoo  was  a  true  Indian.  His  men  having  taken  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  engaged  in  St  Clair's  defeat,  he  ordered  him  to  inmiediate  execution ; 
and  that  no  warrior  should  be  disgraced  by  the  act,  an  old  man  was  ap- 
pointed to  shoot  hina.    He  had  joined  Gen.  St  Clair's  army  with  Ql  men. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

events    op   the    IXDIAIf   WAR   OF    1763  AND    1764,   ON   the   OHlU. 

Siege  of  Fort  PiU—Mly  defended  ky  Coot.  EcuriR — Col.  Henry  Bouquet  ordered  to 
march  to  its  relief— EMreme  danger  of  the  undertaking — TtiTotee  succor  into  Fbrt 

*  I  have  been  thus  circumstantial  in  detailing  this  important  event  in  our  Indian  wars,  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  done  by  any  writer;  several  have,  however,  noticed  it,  but  their  ae- 
eounts  are  very  incomplete.  My  chief  authorities  are,  "A  LtUer  dated  at  FoH  Gre€nuitie,famr 
days  after  the  battle J^  The  Weetem  Review,  and  IVUher^s  Chronicles. 
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Lig9mUrf  m$  does  Capl.  Ooiutr — Fort  Bttlfard  kesUgei — Battlc  of  Bvsvt  Ris 
— Ji  gtetmd  baU/e — End  of  the  campaign — Jin  army  raised  for  another — CeL  £m- 
quH  eommamdi  it — Col.  Bradstreet  to  coOperaU  by  the  lakeo^IndianM  ampldd^ 
subdnud  and  sue  for  peace — Surrender  20C  captives. 

Wentward  the  wavei  of  populaUop  roll, 

Lik«  the  wild  pyrainkl  of  awful  flam*, 
8we«ping  the  broad  prairie  without  control, 

UrgtMl  by  Aorce  lempotta  which  no  might  c«a  tame 

in  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  detail  those  events  of  PoDtiak's  war  m 
before  particularly  considered.  We  have  seen  the  terminatioD  of  the  siege  of 
Detroit,  and  we  will  now  return  nito  the  distant  south,  to  another  be^effd 
fort,  upon  the  Ohio,  named  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  great  statesman,  Willum 
l^TT.  It  had  been  closelv  invested  for  many  days,  when  Pontiak  gave  tip 
the  siege  of  Detroit,  and  all  communication  was  cut  off*  firom  it,  when  an  order 
was  given  for  an  attempt  to  throw  supplies  into  it  by  marching  through  ttif 
wilderness.  This  fort  stood  upon  a  narrow  tongue  ot  land  made  by  tl^  cod- 
fluence  of  the  Monongahela  with  the  Ohio,  and  such  was  the  boldness  of  tbe 
Indians  that  ^they  had  posted  themselves  under  the  banks  of  both  rivers,  by 
the  very  walls  of  the  fort,  and  continued,  m  it  were,  buried  there,  from  da?  to 
day,  with  astonishing  patience  ;  pouring  m  an  incessant  storm  of  muskeirr 
and  fire  arrows  ;**  by  which  they  had  counted  upon  starving  or  burning  oinst 
length  the  beleaguered  garrison. 

Fort  Pitt  was  commanded  by  CapL  Ecuyer,  an  officer  who  did  himself 
much  credit  on  the  occasion,  for  he  had  not  only  the  wily  chiefs  of  fbny  bandi 
of  savages  to  provide  against,  but  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  had  been  opend 
a^inst  nim ;  by  which  the  swollen  rivers  had  nearly  destroyed  the  foundadoD 
ot  his  fortress.  He  %vas  200  miles,  by  any  travelled  path,  from  all  settlemeots 
and  could  send  no  account  of  his  distressed  condition  beyond  the  ^'alk  of 
the  fort 

Gen.  Amherst  was  acouainted  with  the  iate  of  some  of  the  outposts,  and  he 
had  thrown  succors  into  Detroit ;  but  whether  Fort  Pitt  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  or  the  English,  there  was  nothing  beyond  conjecture.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  things  when  he  magnanimously  determined  to  send  a  force  to  its 
relief.  He  had  only  the  sliattered  remainder  of  the  42d  and  77th  reginieots, 
just  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  that  he  could  spare  for  the  enterprise,  and 
It  was  hazarding  not  a  little  to  attempt  it  with  men  worn  down  with  hard  ser- 
vice and  disease ;  when  those  in  high  spirits  and  sound  health  could  acarceh 
hope  to  pass  Braddock's  fatal  fields  with  safety. 

The  forces  destined  for  the  expedition  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Car- 
lisle in  Pennsylvania,  and  Col.  Henry  Bouquet  was  appointed  to  lead  them. 
Melancholy  forebodings  occupied  die  minds  of  the  frontier  inhabitants :  a 
great  numl)er  of  plantations  had  been  plundered  and  burnt,  mills  destroyed, 
^  and  the  full  ripe  crops  stood  waving  in  the  fields,  read^  for  the  sickle,  but 
the  reapers  were  not  to  be  found."  But  about  500  efiective  men  were  all  thii 
the  colonel  could  count  upon,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  meet  with  a 
defeat,  which  would  leave  the  inhabitants  in  a  vastly  worse  condition  than  if 
the  expedition  had  not  been  undertaken.  And  such  was  the  despondency  of 
the  people,  that,  notwithstanding  a  deposit  of  provisions  had  been  ordered  at 
Carlisle  early  in  the  season,  when  Col.  Bouquet  arrived  there  in  July,  he  fouud 
nothing  had  been'  done ;  and  instead  of  finding  supplies  for  his  men,  he  (bund 
the  wretched  inliabitants  expecting  them  of  liim,  and  he  actually  bestowed 
some  upon  them  out  of  his  own  stores.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  discouragemeni^ 
he  was  ready,  in  about  eighteen  days,  to  take  up  his  line  of  march. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Ligonier,  far  advanced  into  the  wilderness,  and  west  of  ibe 
Alleghany  Mountains,  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Uidians,  and  aU  haste  was  made  by  Col  Bouquet  to  reach  it  with  the  amiv 
to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  This  was  of  especial  importance,  inasmufn 
as  that  fort  contained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  was  in  a  niinoit^ 
condition,  as  well  as  weakly  garrisoned,  notwithstanding  two  other  small  forts 
had  been  abandoned  to  strengthen  it ;  namely,  one  ^  at  the  crossings  of  tbc 
/iiniata,"  and  the  other  |it  Stony  Creek. 
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Not  beiDff  able  to  inarch  with  the  main  body  as  soon  as  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, CoL  Bouquet  determined  to  send  thirty  men  in  advance  through  the 
woods  to  join  the  garrison.  *^  For  an  object  of  tliat  importance,  every  risk 
was  to  be  run,*'  it  was  said ;  and  they  set  out  on  their  hazardous  journey  vntb 
small  hopes  from  their  friends.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
as  well  as  former  experience,  this  little  band  succeeded,  by  forced  marches, 
without  being  discovered  by  the  Indians,  until  thev  had  got  within  sight  of  the 
fort,  by  throwing  themselves  into  it ;  and  although  fired  upon,  escaped  unin- 
jured. Their  Imving  been  anticipated,  however,  in  their  benevolent  work, 
detracts  nothing  from  the  honor  of  its  performance ;  nor  is  Capt  Ourry  the 
less  to  be  commended  for  having  encouraged  twenty  volunteers  to  march  from 
Fort  Bedford,  where  he  commanded,  upon  the  same  difficult  service.  These 
few  brave  woodsmen  met  with  a  success  proportionate  to  their  courage. 
*<Here  the  distressed  families,  scattered  for  twelve  or  fifleen  miles  around, 
fled  for  protection,  leaving  most  of  their  effects  a  prey  to  the  savages.** 

Fort  Bedford  was  as  closely  invested  as  Ligonier ;  and  about  this  time  a 
Mity  of  eighteen  men  were  surprised  in  its  very  neighborhood  and  all  cut  offi 
This  happened  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the  arriv^  of  CoL  Bouquet  at  that 
place,  which  was  on  the  25  July,  1763.  Fort  Bedford  was  100  miles  beyond 
the  frontier,  and  the  same  distance  fi-om  Fort  Pitt 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  became  acquainted  with  the  mai'ch  of  the  English 
army,  they  broke  up  the  sie^e  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  proceeded  to  waylay  the  route 
they  knew  it  must  take.  There  were  many  formidable  leaders  among  them 
at  this  period,  as  Kiktuskcno,  the  Wolf,  Delaware  chiefs ;  but  the  most 
savage  and  djneaded  were  Shawanese,  whose  names  have  not  reached  us. 
The  colonel  marched  from  Fort  Bedford  on  the  28  July,  and  .having  to  pass 
several  dangerous  defiles,  he  prudently  determined  to  leave  his  wagons  and 
proceed  only  with  pack-horsea  Turtle  Creek,  along  which  he  was  to  pass, 
was  conunanded  the  whole  way  by  high  and  craggy  hills.  This  place  he 
intended  to  have  passed  on  the  m^ht  of  the  29  July,  by  a  forced  march,  thereby, 
if  possible,  to  have  eluded  tlie  vigilance  of  his  wily  adversary ;  but  this  he 
was  not  able  to  effect ;  and  we  will  give,  in  his  own  words.  Col.  Bouquet's 
account  of  the  attack  made  upon  his  men  on  tlieir  march.  His  official  de- 
spatch was  dated  at  Edge  Hill,  twenty-six  miles  from  Fort  Pitt,  5  August,  1763 ; 
and  is  as  follows : — 

•'The  2d  instant  the  troops  and  convoy,  intended  for  Fort  Pitt,  arrived  at 
Ligonier,  where  I  could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  the  enemy ;  the  expresses 
sent  since  the  beginning  of  July,  having  been  either  killed,  or  obliged  to 
return,  all  the  passes  being  occupied  by  the  enemv.  On  the  4th,  proceeded 
with  the  troops,  and  about  340  horses  laden  with  flour.  I  intended  to  have 
halted  to-day  at  Bushv  Run,  a  mile  beyond  this  camp,  and,  after  having 
refireshed  the  men  and  horses,  to  have  nuirched  in  the  night  over  Turtle 
Creek,  a  very  dangerous  defile  of  several  miles,  commanded  by  high  and 
craggy  hills ;  but  a^one  o'clock  this  afternoon,  after  a  march  of  seventeen  miles, 
the  savages  suddenly  attacked  our  advanced  guard,  which  was  immediately 
repulsed  by  the  two  light  infantry  companies  of  the  42d  regiment,  who  drove 
the  savages  from  their  ambuscade,  and  pursued  them  a  good  way.  They 
immediately  returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  fire  being  obstinate  on  our  front, 
and  extencunff  along  our  flanks,  we  made  a  general  charffe  with  the  whole 
line,  to  dislodge  the  savages  from  the  heights;  in  which  attempt  we  suc- 
ceeded, though  without  obtaining  by  it  any  decisive  advantage ;  for  as  soon 
as  they  were  driven  from  one  post,  they  ap[)eared  on  another,  till,  by  continual 
reenforcements,  they  were  at  last  able  to  surround  us,  and  attack  the  convoy 
left  in  our  rear.  This  obliged  us  to  march  back  to  protect  it  The  action  then 
became  general,  and  though  we  were  attacked  on  every  side,  and  the  savages 
e.xerted  tnemselves  with  uncommon  resolution,  they  were  constantly  repulsed 
with  loss.  We  also  suffered  considerably :  Capt  Lieut  Graham  and  Lieut 
Bflntosh  are  killed,  and  Capt  Graham  wounded.  Of  the  Royal  American 
regiment,  Lieut  Dow,  who  acted  as  deputy  quartermaster-general,  is  shot 
through  the  body.  Of  the  77th,  Lieut  Donald  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Peebles,  a 
volunteer,  are  wounded;  in  all,  al)ove  sixty  are  killed  and  wounded.  The 
action  has  lasted  fix>m  one  o'clock  till  night,  and  we  expect  to  begin  again  ^t 
daybreak." 
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Thus  ended  the  first  battle  **  near  Bushy  Run,**  and  both  annies  were  dele^ 
miuc^  on  another  as  soon  as  they  could  distmguish  friend  from  foe,  at  ifae 
earliMt  return  of  daylight  Accordingly,  *^  in  the  morning,"  says  CoL  Bou- 
quet, ^  the  savages  surrounded  our  camp,  at  the  distance  of  about  500  yards, 
and  by  shouting  and  yelping  quite  round  that  extensive  circumference,  tbouffat 
to  have  terrified  us  v^ith  tneir  numbers :  they  attacked  us  early,  and  uooff 
favor  of  an  incessant  fire,  made  several  bold  efforts  to  penetrate  our  camp; 
and  though  they  failed  in  the  attempt,  our  situation  was  not  the  le»  perplex- 
ing, having  experienced  that  brisk  attacks  had  little  effect  upon  an  enemy  wfao 
always  gave  way  when  pressed,  and  appeared  again  inunediately :  our  troops 
were,  besides,  extremely  fatigued  with  the  long  march,  and  as  long  actioDof 
the  precedmg  day,  and  distressed  to  the  last  degree  by  a  total  want  of  water, 
mucn  more  intolerable  than  the  enemy's  fire.** 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  second  battle  near  Bushy  Run;  it 
this  stage  of  which  many  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  bad  falleo 
into  the  Indians'  hands.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  gained,  but  every  thing  woit 
on  unfavorable  aspect.  Tied  to  Uieir  convoy,  the  whites  could  neither  pursue 
the  foe  nor  continue  their  march,  and  many  of  their  horses  were  killed,  awl 
their  drivers  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods.  At  length  tlie  colonel  put  io 
practice  a  stratagem,  which  probably  was  the  only  means  he  could  haw 
adopted  to  have  saved  his  army  from  a  total  defeat  He  saw  that  the  Indistf 
became  every  moment  more  and  more  imboldened,  and  to  repulse  then 
effected  nothmg,  while  to  hira  it  would  soon  amount  to  certain  defeat;  he 
therefbre  made  a  feigned  retreat,  and  so  masterly  was  it  performed,  that  the 
Indians  were  completely  deceived,  and  they  pressed  forward  in  a  body  ftoai 
their  coverts  to  gam  the  centre  of  the  circular  encampment,  w  bile  ooe  of  the 
wings  of  the  army,  under  Major  Campbell,  seconded  by  Capt.  Basset,  auddenh 
closed  in  upon  them  from  a  point  of  the  hill  where  he  could  not  be  obsermL 
Doming  in  at  the  same  time  a  tremendous  fire,  and  then  charging  them  «itfa 
impetuosity.  Many  of  them  were  killed,  and  though  tliey  returned  the  fire, 
their  ardor  was  damped,  and  victory  was  no  longer  doubtfuL  The  whole 
army  was  upon  them  before  they  could  reload,  and  numbers  were  cut  off  bf 
a  cross  fire  before  they  could  regain  their  trees. 

The  battle  having  now  closed,  the  army  was  enabled  to  encamp  and  t^t 
little  repose,  of  which  it  was  in  extreme  need.  On  mustering,  it  was  fbusd ' 
that  115  had  been  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of  the  regular  troops,  fifty  of 
which  were  of  the  fbrmer  number.  Of  the  Indians  they  learned  sixty  were 
killed.  Four  days  after  CoL  Bouquet  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  without  any  other 
accident  than  a  few  scattering  shot  from  unseen  Indians ;  and  here  he  wss 
obliged  to  end  this  campaign,  not  baring  sufScient  force  to  pursue  the  eneoif 
beyond  the  Ohio,  nor  any  prospect  of  a  reenforcement 

The  next  year  it  was  determined  to  send  out  a  larger  force  under  the  same 
excellent  commander,  which  should  be  able  to  strike  an  efifectual  blow  i^ 
the  Indians  in  their  strong-holds,  or  awe  them  into  submissioD.  PeDDsnTt* 
nia  was  to  raise  1,000  men ;  Virginia  was  called  upon,  and  200  firiendlv  Indiaos 
tendered  their  servicea  With  these,  part  of  two  regiments  of  regumrs  were 
to  foe  joined,  and  the  whole  were  expected  at  Cariisle  ready  to  march  by 
July ;  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  August  before  they  were  ready,  and  then 
no  men  from  Virginia  appeared^  and  the  friendly  Indians  never  came.  Vir- 
ginia excused  herself  by  saying  it  had  already  700  men  in  the  field,  and  those 
were  insuficient  to  protect  its  own  fit>ntier. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  spring  returned,  the  Indians  fell  anew  upon  the 
l)ack  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  spread  a  deplorable  nun 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  killing  and  carrying  away  the  inhabitants  with 
their  wonted  barbarity. 

Gen.  Gage  was  now  commander-in-chief  in  the  colonies,  and  he  ordered 
Col.  Bradstreet,  with  a  strong  force,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  CoL  Bouquet, 
by  proceeding  by  way  of  the  lakes,  and  felling  upon  the  backs  of  the  Wysn- 
dots,  Ottawas,  and  Miamies. 

Col.  Bouquet  marched  from  Carlisle  on  the  9  August,  1764,  and  reached 
Fort  Loudon  on  the  13th.  In  this  march  of  four  days,  desertions  had  become 
alarming  among  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  notwithstanding  they  bad  beea 
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warnedy  both  by  the  commander  and  Gov.  Peon,  of  the  ruin  it  would  create^ 
and  the  condign  manner  in  which  it  would  be  punished.  The  latter  gentk' 
man  had  accompanied  CoL  Bouquet  to  Carlisle,  and  there  appropriately  ad 
dressed  the  troops  before  they  beean  their  march.  Nevertheless  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  had  decreased  iifom  i^OOO  to  700  men,  and  the  colonel  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  governor  and  conmiissioners  to  complete  his  complement 
And  by  the  exertions  of  Grov.  Fauquier  of  Virginia,  the  quota  of  men  from 
^hat  province  were  enabled  to  join  the  expedition  at  Pittsburgh. 

Before  leaving  Fort  Loudon,  Col.  Bouquet  received  despatches  from  Col. 
firadstreet,  acquainting  him  that  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Dela- 
wares  and  Shawanese ;  but  CoL  Bouquet  had  no  faith  in  their  pretensions, 
and  on  communicating  with  Gen.  Gage,  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  him,  and 
offensive  measures  were  not  relaxed 

As  soon  as  the  army  had  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  ten  Indians  were  observed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  who  signified  a  desire  for  a  conference.  This  the 
colonel  looked  upon  as  a  stratagem  made  use  of  by  them  to  get  information 
of  his  strength  and  intentions.  Three  of  the  party  were  uiduced  to  visit  the 
fort ;  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they 
were  held  as  spies,  and  their  associates  fied  On  the  20  Sept^nber  the  colo- 
nel sent  one  of  tho  three  out  with  a  message  to  his  countrymen,  informing 
them  that  he  had  heard  of  the  treaty  with  CoL  Bradstreet,  but  he  had  learned 
too,  that  since  then  they  had  committed  several  murders ;  that  he  was  now 
prepared  to  distress  them  to  the  utmost,  if  they  did  not  iuunediately  stop 
theu*  depredations,  and  give  assurances  of  tiieir  sincerity  by  leaving  the  path 
open  to  Detroit,  and  safely  returning  the  messengers  he  was  now  to  send  to 
CoL  Bradstreet;  and  if  the  said  messengers  were  detained  or  injured,  he 
would  put  his  hostages  to  death,  and  show  no  mercy  in  future  to  any  of  them* 
Twenty  days  were  ulowed  them  to  perform  the  mission. 

lliis  talk  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  chiefs ;  they  had  be- 
come pretty  well  assured  that  CoL  Bouquet  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  nor 
caught  asleep ;  and  on  the  1  October,  an  Onondaga  and  one  Oneida  came  to 
Fort  Pitt,  pretending  friendship,  claiming  to  be  friends  under  the  ancient 
league  between  the  Five  Nations  and  fkiglish.  They  offered  him  a  little 
friendly  advice,  as  that  his  force  was  too  small  to  think  of  doing  any  thinj^ 
against  so  numerous  an  enemy  as  were  the  Indians,  and  that  if  he  would  wait 
a  little  they  would  all  come  and  make  peace  with  him ;  and  especially  if  he 
would  set  at  liberty  those  he  held  as  hostages.  But  CoL  Bouquet  understood 
Indian  talk  quite  as  well  as  they  understood  him,  probably,  when  he  told  them 
he  should  now  proceed  to  Tuscarawas,  and,  if  they  had  any  thing  further  to 
say,  they  might  meet  him  there ;  but  as  to  delay,  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
And  the  next  day,  October  the  2d,  he  was  ready  to  take  up  his  line  of  march, 
and  his  entire  force  consisted  of  1^500  men.  Before  leaving,  be  found  it  neces- 
sary to  shoot  two  soldiers  for  desertion.  All  the  women,  except  one  to  each 
corps,  and  two  nurses  for  the  general  hospital,  were  ordered  to  return  to  the 
settlements,  and  every  other  encumbrance  was  avoided  before  taking  up  the 
line  of  march. 

On  the  6th  the  army  reached  Beaver  Creek,  and  here  a  soldier  joined  it, 
who  had  been  taken  near  Fort  Bedford,  and  now  escaped  from  his  captora 
He  informed  the  colonel  that  the  Indians  had  watched  the  army,  and  were 
surprised  at  its  numbers.  Two  miles  farther  on  was  found  the  skull  of  a 
child  set  upon  a  pole.  On  the  9tb  trees  were  seen,  on  the  bark  of  which  were 
many  hieroglyphical  characters  painted,  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  In- 
dians to  denote  their  war  exploits.  On  the  I3th  the  army  arrived  at  Tusca- 
rawas, and  here  the  colonel  found  the  two  men  who  had  been  sent  to  CoL 
Bradstreet  with  despatches,  before  spoken  ofl  They  stated  that  they  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  the  Delawares,  wno  carried  them  to  one  of  their  towns,  16 
miles  mm  Tuscarawas,  where  they  kept  them  until  the  army  reached  here ; 
and  now,  *^  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,^  set  them  at  liberty,  and  ordered  them 
u>  tell  **  the  great  white  captata"  that  the  head  men  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanese  were  coming  as  soon  as  possible  to  treat  with  him.  On  the  15th 
they  encamped  on  Margaret's  Creek,  and  soon  after  a  deputation  of  six  In- 
fUans  arrtvea,and  informed  CoL  Bouquet  that  the  chiefs  were  in  council  ready 
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to  treat  with  him,  about  eight  mileB  oflC  He  returned  answer  that  he  would 
meet  them  the  next  day  at  a  bower  at  some  distance  from  his  own  camp,  and 
in  the  interim  fortified  his  position,  trusting  nothing  in  their  protestaiioos  of 
friendship. 

On  the  17  October  the  colonel  marched  to  the  bower,  making  the  best  dis- 
play he  could  of  his  best  troops,  and  soon  after  the  Indians  arrired,  and  were 
as  follows :  Kitashdta,  chief  of  tlie  Senecas,  with  15  warriors ;  Custalosa, 
chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Delawares,  and  Beaver,  chief  of  the  Turkev  tribe 
of  the  same  nation,  with  20  warriors ;  KEi88i2fAUTCHTHA,achief  of  the  ^haw- 
anese,  and  6  warriors.  The  Indian  speakers  were  Kitashuta,  Turtle-heabt, 
CusTALOQA,  and  Beaver.  These  severally  spoke,  but  we  know  not  that  their 
speeches  have  been  preserved ;  but  what  tney  said  went  only  to  excuse  them- 
selves, and  cast  the  blame  on  their  young  men,  and  the  western  nations,  over 
ivhom  they  had  no  control ;  but  *^  they  sued  for  peace  in  the  most  abject  maa- 
uer,**  uromising  to  deliver  up  all  their  prisoners  without  delay.  Tbe  colonel 
then  oismissed  them,  and  told  them  he  would  meet  them  again  the  next  day, 
but  owin^  to  the  weather  the  meeting  was  deferred  to  the  20th.  He  then  tokl 
them  their  exci^s  amounted  to  notliing ;  recounted  to  them  the  outrages  they 
had  committed, as  killingand  captivating  the  traders  sent  among  them  at  their 
own  request ;  attacking  Fort  Pitt,  which  had  been  built  by  their  consent,  mur- 
dering four  men,  who  had  been  sent  to  them  with  messages ;  their  attacking 
his  troops  last  year ;  their  falsifying  their  promise  to  Col  firadstreet,  of  dehv- 
ering  up  their  captives  to  him  bv  the  10  of  last  month,  &c ;  that  tbey  migbt 
rest  assured  that  the  army  would  not  leave  their  country  until  his  terms  were 
complied  with,  and  12  days  were  allowed  them  to  deliver  the  prisoners  in, 
which  was  to  be  done  at  Wakatamake.  All  persons  were  required,  ^  English- 
men, Frenchmen,  women  and  children ;  whether  adopted,  married,  or  ming 
among  them  under  any  denomination  or  pretence  whatsoever;  and  to  fumigb 
horses,  clothing  and  provisions,  to  carry  them  to  Fort  Pitt"  When  they  bad 
fully  complied  with  tnese  terms,  «*  they  were  to  be  informed  on  what  terms 
they  might  have  peace." 

It  should  have  been  observed,  that  at  the  first  meeting,  on  the  17th,  the 
Delaware  chiefs  delivered  up  18  white  prisoners,  and  83  small  sticks,  indica- 
ting the  number  still  remaming  in  their  hands.  Meanwhile  Col.  Bouquet 
determined  to  march  further  into  their  country,  knowing  that  his  success  in 
getting  prisoners  depended  much  on  tl\e  presence  of  his  army ;  and  on  tbe  ^ 
Octoter  he  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  Forks  of  Muskingum,  where,  instead 
of  Wakatamake,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  delivered;  wis  position  being 
very  convenient  for  the  Indians,  most  of  their  principal  towns  lying  around  it 
Besides,  it  was  a  position  from  whence  an  efiectual  blow  might  to  struck  tf 
any  moment  Here  convenient  houses  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
captives.  On  the  28  October,  Peter,  the  Caoghnawaga  chief^  and  20  others 
of  that  nation,  arrived  from  Sandusky,  bringing  a  letter  from  CoL  Bradstreet, 
by  which  it  appeared  he  had  ascended  the  River  Sandusky  as  far  as  he  could 
in  canoes,  but  nad  not  effected  any  treaty  or  received  any  prisoners,  and  was 
about  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country. 

By  the  9  November,  there  were  delivered  to  CoL  Bouquet  206  captives,  of 
which  90  were  Virginians,  and  116  belonged  to  Pennsylvania :  among  tliera 
there  were  125  women  and  cliildreiL  There  yet  remained  with  the  Sfaawa- 
nese  about  100  more,  which,  from  their  scattered  condition,  could  not  be  had, 
but  hostages  were  taken  for  their  safe  delivery  the  next  spring.  The  separa- 
ting of  these  captives  from  the  Indians,  and  their  meeting  with  their  fnends 
and  relatives,  (many  of  whom  were  present,)  was  a  scene  past  description; 
children  brought  up  among  the  Indians  clung  to  their  adopted  mothers,  and 
the  mothers  to  them,  flying  with  fear  from  their  own  parents.  The  Indian 
has  by  many  been  denied  that  paternal  affection  so  common  to  humanity ; 
but  had  such  witnessed  this  scene,  their  opinions  would  have  changed.  Some 
would  not  be  separated  from  their  white  captives,  and  even  followed  the  army 
In  its  march  to  rhiladelnhia.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Indiao 
expeditions  upon  recora ;  not  brilliant  by  reason  of  sanguinary  battles,  but 
from  far  more  glorious  deeds  of  humanity. 

That  the  Inmans  were  completely  humbled  by  the  firm  and  resolule 
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duct  of  CoL  Bouquet,  has  been  remarked ;  but  we  cannot,  with  justice  to  the 
subject,  submit  it,  without  letting  the  chiefe  be  fully  heard.  Notwithstanding 
tho  Shawanese  had,  by  their  deputy,  assented  to  the  demands  of  the  colonel, 
as  &r  as  they  could  under  present  circumstances,  th^were  considered  **  still 
out  in  rebellion,"  and  remamed  to  be  treated  i^irith.  They  had  shown  ^  a  dil- 
atoriness  and  sullen  haughtiness  in  all  their  conduct,  which  rendered  it  very 
suspicioua"  According^,  a  separate  conference  was  had  with  them  on  the 
12  November,  when  there  appeared  the  chiefs,  Keissiitautchtha  and  Nim- 
WHA,  with  the  Red  Hawk,  LAVissmo,  Beivsivasica,  Eweecunwee,  Keio- 
LEienquE,  and  40  warriors.  There  were  also  present,  the  Caughnawaga, 
Seneca,  and  Delaware  chie&.  Red  Hawk  was  chief  speaker  of  the  Shawa- 
nese, and  he  thus  addressed  the  English: —  * 

**  Brother,  listen  to  us,  your  younger  brothers.  As  we  see  something  in 
your  eyes  that  looks  dissati^action,  we  now  clear  them.  You  have  cremted 
iMid  stories  against  us.  We  clean  your  ears,  that  you  may  hear  better  here- 
after. We  wish  to  remove  everv  thing  bad  from  your  h^ut,  that  you  may  be 
as  good  as  your  ancestors.  \A  belt]  We  saw  you  coming  with  an  uplifted 
tomahawk  in  your  hand.  We  now  take  it  from  you,  and  throw  i^  up  to  God 
Let  him  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  We  hope  never  to  see  it  more.  Brother, 
as  you  are  a  warrior,  take  nold  of  this  chain  [handing  a  belt]  of  friendship,  and 
let  us  think  no  more  of  war,  in  pity  of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
We,  too,  are  warriors." 

The  remarkable  figure  made  use  of  in  this  speech,  of  throwing  the  hatchet  up 
to  Oodj  is  new ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  Thomas  Hutchins,  who  heard  it,  that 
by  it  the  speaker  wished  probably  to  be  understood  that,  by  this  disposition 
of  it,  it  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  bad  men,  and  would  be  given  onl^  to  the 
party  in  ftiture,  to  whom  the  right  of  reven^  belonged ;  whereas  if  it  were 
buried  in  the  ground,  any  miscreant  might  dig  it  up. 

The  English' did  not  much  like  the  telk  of  Red  Ha.wk  ;  they  saw  no  sup- 
plication, but  a  manhr  independence,  which  they  ought  to  have  admired,  rather 
than  reprobated.  Tiiat  the  Indians,  especially  the  Shawanese,  did  not  ac- 
knowledge themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong,  is  evident  from  their  producing 
at  this  time,  through  their  speaker,  the  treaty  made  with  Pennsylvama  in  1701, 
and  three  messages  or  lettera  from  that  government,  of  different  dat^  by  which 
thejT  undoubtedly  intended  to  show  that  the  Enghsh  had  been  guilty  of  bar- 
barities as  well  as  the  Indians.  However,  Red  Hawk  promised,  on  behalf  of 
his  nation,  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  up  at  Fort  Pitt  die  next 
sprint. 

CoL  Bouquet  finding  no  more  prisoners  could  be  obtained,  owing,  as  has 
been  stated,  to  their  being  scattered  with  their  masters  upon  very  distant  hunt- 
ing grounds,  gave  up  his  campaign,  and  returned  to  Pniladelphia,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1765.  Before  leaving  **  these  remote 
parts,"  however,  the  colonel  gave  the  Indians  a  talk,  in  which  he  observed, 
that  what  the  Shawanese  had  said  would  have  been  agreeable  to  him,  provi- 
ded their  acts  had  corresponded  with  it  He  reminded  them  that  they  had 
promised,  at  Tuscarawas,  a  month  before,  that  all  the  prisoners  shoiud  be 
delivered  to  him  at  his  present  encampment  in  10  days,  and  demanded  what 
right  they  had  to  expect  better  terms  tlian  the  Delawares  and  others,  who 
had,  without  delay,  brought  in  their  captives.  This  was  rather  unreasonable 
on  the  part  of  the  colonel,  inasmuch  as  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  press- 
ing an  impossibility.  ^  But,"  he  says,  "I  will  cut  this  matter  short  with  you  ; 
and  before  I  explain  myself  further,  I  insist  on  your  immediate  answer  to  the 
following  questions :  Ist  Will  you  collect  and  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners, 
taken  in  this  or  former  wars,  whether  French,  Ehiglish,  or  ne^oes,  and  with- 
out any  exception  or  evasion  whatsoever  ?  2d.  Will  you  dehver  6  hostages 
into  my  hands  as  security  for  the  performance  of  your  promise,  and  as  a 
guaranty  tliat  your  people  shall  commit  no  more  hoiiilities  on  his  majesty's 
subjects  ?  " 

Bensivasica  said  the  Shawanese  would  complv,  excepting  as  regarded  the 
French ;  but  over  them  thev  had  no  control,  and  the  English  might  do  witli 
them  as  they  pleased ;  but  he  believed  they  had  nearly  ail  returned  to  their 
own  country.    And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  captives  were 
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deliTerod  at  Fort  Pitt  agreeftUe  to  this  treaty.  After  the  hostages  were  defir- 
ered,  Col  Bouquet  reumrked  to  them,  **that  though  he  had  biou^  the  tom* 
ahawk  in  his  hand,  ^t  as  they  had  now  submitted,  he  would  not  let  it  fidl  oo 
their  heads,  but  let  it  drop  to  the  ground,"  and  exhorted  them  to  be  kind  to 
the  prisoners,  and  said  he  should  send  along  with  them  some  of  the  fiiendi 
of  the  captives,  to  aid  in  the  coUeetion  of  them.  At  the  same  time  the  dueft 
of  the  omer  tribes  present,  severally  addressed  the  Shawane  chie&,  whom 
they  called  grandchildren  and  nephews,  and  urged  them  *^  to  peribrm  their 
promises,  and  be  strong  in  doing  good,  that  this  peace  might  be  everiaating.* 
These  transactions  occurred  on  tl^  12  November,  1764. 

In  the  narration  of  the  delivery  of  captives  on  the  9  of  the  same  month,  the 
relation  of  a  captive  was  passed  over,  winch  shall  here  be  given.  A  Mr. 
Smailman,  who  luul  been  a  major  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  had  been  made 
prisoner  in  the  suimner  of  1763,  near  Detroit,  by  the  Wyandots,  who  delivi»ed 
him  to  the  Shaivaneee,  was  among  those  surrendered  at  that  time,  lie  proved 
of  great  service  to  the  whites,  as  well  as  Indians,  on  this  occasion,  by  being 
able  to  confirm  much  of  the  information  eiven  by  the  latter.  He  told  Col 
Bouquet  that  all  the  Indians  who  had  heard  of  his  demand  had  come  on  im- 
mediately with  their  captives.  It  had  been  reported  among  the  Shawanese 
that  the  object  of  the  Lnglish  was  to  put  tliem  all  to  death.  As  soon  as  this 
news  came  to  be  circulate  among  them,  they  began  to  prepare  to  kill  all  the 
captives ;  and  a  French  trader  among  them,  who  had  many  barrels  of  powder 
and  ball,  offered  it  all  to  them  to  go  out  and  fight  the  Engjish  army.  When 
they  were  about  to  commence  miudaring  the  prisoners,  the  message  from  the 
colonel  was  received,  stating  that  he  only  wanted  the  captives  and  to  make 
peace  with  them,  and  thus  a  horrid  tracedy  viras  prevented.  Soon  afisr, 
when  many  prisoners  had  been  collected,  and  marched  as  far  as  Wakaina- 
mikie,  news  came  that  a  soldier  had  been  killed  near  the  camp  of  the  army 
at  Muskingum.  This  the  Indians  thou^  would  blast  all  their  hof>e8  of 
mercy,  and  they  again  resolved  to  put  the  captives  to  death ;  and  wheai  iliey 
had  even  got  them  into  a  small  compass  for  that  purpose,  another  espnai 
arrived  finm  CoL  Bouquet,  which  assured  them  that  he  had  no  suspicion  that 
they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  thus  a  second  calamity  was 
happily  averted. 

Several  eminent  chiefs,  it  will  have  been  peroeived,  make  their  appearanee 
in  this  part  of  our  work,  and  to  them  we  can  add  the  name  of  Hopocaity  or 
Capt.  Pifs.  He  was  one  of  the  two  Indians  whom  we  have  mentioned  as 
having  been  detained  as  spies  at  Fort  Pitt ;  the  name  of  the  other  was  Capt 
John.  These  vi^ere  set  at  liberty  when  the  206  captives  were  given  upw  Of 
the  melancholy  and  barbarous  murder  of  Rbd  Hawk,  notice  has  been  taken. 

The  causes  of  this  war  were  well  known  in  England,  and  the  complaints 
of  the  Indians  were  acknowledged  <*  to  have  been  too  well  founded."  They 
had  long  watched  the  progress  of  settlements  upon  the  Susquehannah,  and 
the  builduag  of  forts  in  their  country,  against  treaty  stipulations.  They  had 
not  only  submitted  to  this,  but  to  treatment  the  most  insolent  They  resolved, 
in  the  spring  of  1763,  to  drive  back  their  oppressors ;  not,  however,  without 
first  lemonstradn^  in  respectful  terms  to  the  English,  in  one  of  their  capitals, 
through  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs.  Here  thev  declared  tfacU  whatever  deeds 
mi^ht  be  produced  W  one  J.  H.  Lydias  of  Albany,  or  others,  pretending  tu 
claim  lands  upon  the  Susquehannah,  thev  were  utterly  fidse,  and  woUld  not 
be  allowed ;  and  that  they  would  defencl  them  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
result  we  have  seen. 

Thus  vre  have  traced  the  events  of  Pontiak's  war  to  its  close — a  gioricNifr 
termination,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  bloodless  one.  Many  years  of  comparatiYe 
peace  ensued ;  indeed  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  were  not  very  serioos 
for  the  next  ten  years.  Cresap's  war  was  the  next,  which  termmated  in  tlic 
Biuiguinary  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  Then  succeeded  the  AftUT^itM^^t  of  the 
Revolution,  firom  which  the  Indians  never  recovered. 
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BXISTINO  CONDITION  OP  THE  BXPATRIATBD  INDIAN  TRIBES,  1859. 

The  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  oocnpy  the  territory  bounded  by 
the  Red  river  and  the  Nebraska,  between  the  34tb  and  40th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  94th  and  100th  dej^ees  of  west  loneitude.  The  Cherokees 
hold  15,000,000  acres  on  the  north  £uik  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  and  an  adjoining  tract  of  300,000  acres ;  the  Ohoctaws  and  Chickasaws 
own  jointly  15,(a)0,00O  acres ;  and  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  13,140,000  aoresw 
Adjacent,  on  the  east,  are  the  Quappas,  possessing  96,000  acres  of  land;  the 
Senecas,  owning  67,000  acres ;  and  the  mixed  Senecas,  holding  100,000  aorea. 
The  latest  census  returns  present  an  aggregate  population  of  97,657,  exolasive 
of  the  indigenous  tribes  within  the  same  area  of  territory,  which  nomber 
7,355  persons ;  but,  as  these  returns  are  not  of  reoent  date,  and  as  the  tribes 
have,  meanwhile,  been  increasing  and  prospering,,  the  gross  population  of  the 
four  most  important  tribes,  the  Ghoctaws,  Cherokees,  Cbiokasaws,  and  Creeks, 
with  the  affiliated  Seminoles,  may  now  be  estimated  to  exceed  100,000  souls. 
Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who  explored  this  territory  in  1819,  thus  narratea  its  ptouliar 
characteristics  and  advantages : 

'*  Qeologically  viewed,  its  surface  consists  of  a  drift  deposit  of  sand,  loam, 
day,  marl,  and  comminuted  gravel,  arising  from  the  broken  down  siiurian 
series,  in  which  the  leading  strata  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and  slate,  are  the 
parent  elements.  Over  this,  deposits  of  leaves,  of  the  decayed  forms  of 
organic  life,  and  of  carbonaceous  matter  from  the  forests,  havQ  formed  a  rich 
mould,  making  the  soil  mellow  and  easy  to  cultivate.  Much  of  it  is  level,  or 
lying  in  gentle  slopes,  unencumbered  with  a  heavy  forest,  difficult  to  be 
removed  by  the  axe.  It  is,  nevertheless,  well  watered,  and  there  is  a  fiill 
supply  of  timber  for  building  fences,  and  for  firewood. 

**  Among  the  advantages  of  the  country  may  be  mentioned  the  saline  forma* 
tion.  Salt  springs  exist  in  many  localities,  and  this  geological  trait  is  attended 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  this  formation,  namely  gypsum  and  coal. 
The  discovery  of  efflorescent  bodies  of  salt  on  the  prairies,  onginated  the  onco 
prevalent  opinion  that  masses  of  rock-salt  were  deposited  beneath  the  soil. 
Through  these  beds,  which  lie  on  gently  sloping  hills  and  in  valleys,  ^e  Bed 
river,  the  Washitaw,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Kansas,  flow  out,of,  or  from  the 
direction  of,  the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  with  their  numerous  affluents^  water 
tbe  entire  country;  the  Missouri  washes  its  borders  for  several  hundred 
miles ;  the  Red  river  bounds  its  southern  line  to  the  distance  of  six  degrees 
of  longitude ;  and  tibe  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  lie  between  its  eastern 
limits  and  the  Misussippi. 

"  Qeographically,  this  great  tract  of  arable  land  is  bonnded  b^  the  Osark 
hills,  or  mountains,  a  Yerj  broad  midland  range,  resting  on  asoio  rocks,  ex- 
tending from  the  Ilot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  River 
8t.  Francis,  of  Missouri.  At  both  terminal  points  there  arises  a  series  of 
tiiese  rocks ;  that  at  the  south,  consisting  of  slate,  schist,  and  quarts ;  and  at 
the  north,  of  granite,  sienite,  trap,  and  porphyry.  Superimposed  upon  these, 
and  frequency  concealed  altogether  tor  a  considerable  distance,  are  the 
characteristic  sandstone  and  limestone  formations  of  the  region.  Through 
these  the  Red  river,  Washitaw,  Arkansas,  White  river,  and  St.  Francis,  pursue 
Iheir  way  to  the  Mississippi,  pnoducing  rapids,  but  no  striking  falls.    Con* 
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Deoted  with  this  oentnd  ophaaTal  of  the  old  rooky  ttrato,  are  derelopmentf 
of  mineral  wealth. 

**  Of  the  olimatio  phenomena  of  the  Indian  territories,  thns  boonded,  we 
cannot  speak  from  inetrumental  obeerrations.  It  may  soffioe  to  obserre  that 
travellers,  official  agents,  and  missionary  teachers,  all  conoar  in  describing 
the  climate  as  mild,  genial,  and  favorable  to  the  growth  of  all  the  varieties 
of  cereals  and  esculents.  The  cotton  plant  thrives,  and  is  cultivated  in  the 
southern  portion.  Wheat  and  Indian  com  are  its  staples ;  and  grasing  is 
nowhere  more  profitably  pursued.  Its  water-power  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mills  and  manufactories.''  < 

The  industrial  condition  and  resources,  the  governmental  polity  and  moral 
status  of  the  four  principal  tribes  cannot  be  l>etter  exhibited  to  the  reader, 
than  as  set  forth  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  western  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs.  We  will  quote  from  his  report  to  the  government  in 
detail: 

Chocknoi  and  Chickoiawt,  —  The  Indians  of  the  former  tribe  have  long 
since  justly  acquired  for  themselves,  not  only  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  but  from  the  cititens  with  whom  they  h\re  intercourse,  a  name 
for  honesty  and  fidelity,  at  least  not  surpassed  by  any  of  our  Indian  tribes. 
They  have,  by  a  steady  attention  to  their  own  business,  since  they  emigrated 
to  their  present  homes,  grestly  increased  in  wealth ;  they  have  not  been  un- 
mindful, at  the  same  time,  of  educating  the  rising  generation,  and  they  have, 
by  these  means,  added  to  the  general  intelligence  and  standing  of  the  nation. 
This  favorable  change  is  indicated  more  clearly  on  Red  river  than  with  that 
portion  of  the  nation  on  the  Arkansas ;  and  the  wealth  as  well  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  nation  are  confined  mainly  to  the  two  districts  on  Red  river. 

The  Choctaws  may  be  considered  as  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
people — farms  on  Red  river  will  compare  with  any  in  the  States.  They  have 
great  advantages  over  other  tribes,  as  a  portion  of  their  country  is  located  in 
Uie  cotton  region.  The  past  year  they  cultivated  this  valuable  staple  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  they  have  eight  or  ten  cotton  gins,  and  shipped  between 
700  and  800  bales  of  cotton.  Many  of  the  Choctaws  live  in  comfortable 
houses,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  even  the  poorer  class  have  good,  sub- 
stantial log  cabins.  They  own  large  stocks  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep* 
which  constitute  the  wealth  of  those  who  may  be  termed  the  poorer  class.  It 
is  rare  indeed  to  find  a  family  that  has  not  a  good  supply  of  stock ;  and  the 
richer  class,  in  addition  to  stock,  own,  many  of  them,  a  number  of  slaves, 
who  are  engaged  generally  in  cultivating  cotton.  The  manufacture  of  salt 
is  carried  on  at  two  points  in  the  Choctaw  nation.  The  works  owned  by  CoL 
David  Folsoro,  a  Choctaw  of  respectability  and  energy,  are  perhaps  the  most 
extensive ;  about  twenty  bushels  a  day  are  manufactured  —  a  supply  equal  to 
the  demand,  which  no  doubt  will  be  increased  as  the  article  is  wanted. 

The  Choctaws  have  mechanics  in  the  nation,  in  addition  to  those  furnished 
by  the  United  States.  These  consint  of  four  blacksmiths,  two  of  whom  are 
native  Choctaws,  and  all  the  strikers  or  assistants  are  youths  selected  from 
the  nation.  There  is  also  a  millwrif^ht,  who  has  been  engaged  in  erecting 
mills  for  the  Choctaws.  Trade  is  carried  on  at  suitable  and  convenient  places 
in  the  nation.  The  most  extensive  trading  is  at  Doaksville,  within  a  mile  of 
Fort  Towson.  There  are  five  stores  at  this  place,  three  of  which  are  owned, 
in  part,  by  Choctaws ;  the  other  two  are  exclusively  owned  by  citisens  of  the 
United  States.  The  stocks  of  goods  are  large,  and  the  assortments  such  as 
are  usual  in  stores — sugar  and  coffee  being  used  by  all  classes  in  the  nation^ 
to  an  extent  at  least  equal  to  the  whites.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
state,  that  the  villa^  of  Doaksville  is  one  of  the  most  orderly  and  quiet  towns 
that  may  be  found  in  the  West.  In  addition  to  the  five  stores,  there  are  a 
resident  physician,  a  good  tavern,  blacksmith's  shop,  wagon-maker,  and 
wheelwright ;  a  church  has  also  been  erected,  in  which  there  is  preaching 
usually  once  or  twice  every  Sabbath,  by  the  missionaries  who  reside  in  the 
neighborhood ;  a  temperance  society  is  also  organized,  which  numbers  a  large 
portion  of  the  most  respectable  Choctaws  and  Cbickasaws,  as  well  as  our  own 
population.  I  have  been  at  this  village  a  week  at  a  time,  without  seeing 
anything  like  ardent  spirits  or  a  drunken  Indian. 
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The  Chootaws  and  Ohii^asaws,  to  a  great  extent,  nta3r  be  re^rded  as  one 
people ;  they  speak  the  same  lanfniage,  and  intonnarried  with  each  other, 
even  before  the  emigration  of  the  Ghickasaws.  By  an  arrangement  between 
the  tribes,  the  Ghickasaws  obtained  what  is  now  called  the  Chickasaw  district 
of  the  Choctaw  nation,  making  a  fourth  district,  entitling  them  to  an  equal 
representation  in  the  general  council,  which  passes  all  laws  for  the  goTem- 
ment  of  the  people.  They  enjoy  equal  privileges,  according  to  the  treaty,  to 
settle  in  whatever  district  they  may  choose,  and  each  to  vote  and  be  eligible 
to  any  office  within  the  gift  of  the  peonle.  The  only  dificrence  is,  that  each 
tribe  manages  its  own  annuities  or  pulblio  moneys  without  any  interference 
from  the  other.  The  country  owned  by  the  Choctaws,  according  to  the  treaty 
and  the  patent  received  from  the  department,  eommences  near  Fort  Smith, 
running  up  the  Arkansas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Canadian,  up  the  same  to  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  with  those  limits  to  Red  river,  down  the  same 
to  where  a  due  south  line,  from  the  beginning  near  Fort  Smith,  will  strike 
the  Red  river,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  State  of  Arkansas  and 
the  Choctaws.  The  line  from  the  Canadian  to  the  Red  river  has  not  been  run. 

The  Choctaws  are  governed  by  written  laws  and  a  constitution ;  elections 
are  held  annually  for  members  to  the  general  council.  The  nation  is  divided 
into  four  districts  (one  being  the  Chickasaw).  Each  district  elects,  bv  the 
qualified  voters,  a  chief,  who  holds  his  office  for  fbur  years,  and  is  eligible  for 
two  terms.  These  ohieh  receive  a  salary  from  the  United  States  of  $250  each, 
per  annum,  by  treaty  stipulation.  The  general  council,  consisting  of  forty 
members,  convenes  on  the  first  Monday  m  October ;  a  speaker  and  a  clerk  is 
elected;  the  speaker  is  addressed  as  is  customary  in  legislative  bodies,  and 
the  whole  business  of  the  council  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  decorum. 
Each  chief  delivers  a  messag^e  in  person  to  the  council,  recommending  such 
laws  as  he  may  deem  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  as  there  is 
but  one  representative  body,  all  laws  that  are  passed  by  the  council  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  chiefs ;  if  approved,  the  same  become  laws ;  if  not,  the  bills  are 
returned  to  the  council,  and  if  passed  by  two-thirds,  become  laws.  The 
council-house,  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  committee-rooms» 
and  also  seats  for  spectators,  was  erected  under  the  treaty  stipulations. 
Much  interest  is  manifested  by  the  people  in  electing  councillors,  and  also 
when  they  meet  together ;  they  usually  remain  in  session  from  ten  to  fifteen 
days,  and  receive  a  per-diem  pay  of  $2.  Judges  are  nominated  by  the  chief  of 
the  district,  and  receive  a  small  compensation ;  and  trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed 
in  all  capital  offences ;  but  there  is  no  law  enforcing  the  collection  of  debts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Choctaws  have  materially  bettered  their  conditbn 
by  an  exchange  of  country;  are  fast  approximating  to  our  own  laws 
and  institutions ;  and  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  and  prosperity  of 
our  own  people,  as  well  as  the  perpetuity  of  our  Government  They  have 
school  funds  sufficient  to  educate  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  beside  annu- 
ities from  the  United  States,  and  also  an  investment  of  $500,000,  at  five  per 
cent.,  in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 
They  have  also  other  sources  of  wealth.  Their  laws  are  generally  respected, 
and  when  violated,  punishment  is  inflicted.  It  is  very  rare  that  acts  of 
violence  take  place  between  themselves ;  every  individual  feels  safe  in  his  own 
property ;  and  travellers  pass  through  the  nation  with  as  much  safety  as  they 
do  in  any  country. 

The  Chickasaws  number  about  5000.  They  have  settled  promiscuously 
among  the  Choctaws ;  lately  they  are  beginning  to  move  up  to  the  district 
assigned  them,  which  they  did  not  do  at  first,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions and  the  exposed  situation  of  the  frontier.  The  Ghickasaws  have 
obtained  greater  pecuniary  advantages  by  the  exchange  of  their  country  than 
any  of  the  tribes.  Their  lands  were  surveyed  and  sold  at  a  time  when  specu- 
lation was  at  its  highest,  and  when  the  most  enormous  prices  were  paid. 
The  funds  thus  arising  were  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  after  each 
bead  of  a  family  had  obtained  a  reservation.  Some  profited  by  receiving 
large  amounts ;  but  in  most  oases,  the  money  h^vin^  been  easily  obtained, 
was  as  freely  spent  It  is,  however,  the  home  the  Ghickasaws  obtained  from 
the  Choctaws  that  oompensatet  them.    Thej  are  now  Adrly  settled  in  » 
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mudItt  at  ieail  m  fci4il«  ta  the  one  th^  left»  and  remoTed,  to  a  grtat  extent, 
from  the  evils  that  waxo  fiu*  deatreying  them  ae  a  people.  They  unite  with 
the  Choctaws  in  formiag  the  foorth  dutrict,  and  come  into  the  general  coanoil 
of  the  nation  with  a  reproatntatton  oorreeponding  to  their  population.  The 
Chiokatawt  hare  ample  national  funds  to  extend  the  mechanio  arte,  as  well 
M  education,  among  their  people.  Some  of  the  more  wealthy  are  planting 
eotton,  and,  with  few  exeentions,  tho  people  are  getting  around  them  small 
•tooks  of  hones*  oaitle,  ana  hogs,  whioh,  with  care  and  attention,  in  a  conntrj 
■0  well  adapted  to  etoek-raising,  will  soon  fpeatly  increase. 

Chttokeu.  —  This  people  combine  more  intelligence  than  any  of  the  tribes. 
They  have  intermamed  more  with  the  whites^  haye  had  the  advantages  of 
education,  and,  by  their  location,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
more  immiediately  the  customs  and  manners  of  a  civilised  people  than  any 
other  of  the  In<uaii  tribes.  There  are  many  intelligent  and  wellreducated 
Cherekees. 

The  nation  consists  of  about  18,000  souls,  spread  over  an  extent  of  country 
■ixty  miles  square,  oomprisint  several  varieties  of  soiL  Estimating  one 
warrior  to  every  Ave  souls,  would  give  3600.  They  are  improving  in  intel- 
lectual condition ;  have  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments;  an 
organised  government;  a  principal  and  assistant  chief,  elective  every  four 
years ;  a  council  and  oommitlee,  on^anised  somewhat  upon  the  principle  of 
the  House  of  Kepresentattves  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  —  the  lormer 
eoneisting  of  twenty-four  members,  and  the  latter  of  sixteen,  elective  every 
two  years.  They  sit  annually,  and  are  usually  in  session  from  three  to  four 
weeks.  The  judiciary  ie  compoeed  of  a  supreme  bench,  a  circuit  court,  and  a 
district  court ;  the  irst  oonststing  of  ^-^^  members,  the  second  of  four,  and 
the  latter  of  eight  They  have  written  laws,  and  a  criminal  code.  The  circuit 
oonrt  sits  spring  and  fail ;  the  supreme  court  once  a  year ;  the  district  oonrt 
whenever  an  emeri^eney  arises.  They  have  juries,  and  hear  pleadings.  The 
judges  of  the  circuit  and  dietrict  benches  are  appointed  more  for  their  probity 
and  personal  worth  than  on  account  of  their  legal  attainments,  and  will  oom- 
pare,  in  point  of  moral  worth,  with  any  similar  body  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  rigid  in  the  execution  of  their  laws;  generally  impartial  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  as  yet  neceasarily  in  a  rt^e  state.  As  many  as  four 
executions  have  taken  place  in  one  year.  The  people  are  very  tenacious  of 
the  management  and  regulation  of  their  internal  aroirs. 

There  are  about  2000  professors  of  the  Christian  religion,  consisting  of 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians :  the  former,  compriung  much  the 
largest  class,  may  be  considered  the  first  both  for  intelligence  and  general 
integrity.  The  greater  part  of  the  Cherokee  people  are  half-brc^s,  or 
what  are  known  to  be  the  middle  dasa,  who  are  ardent  and  enterprising,  and 
passionately  fond  of  gaming.  When  not  under  the  influence  of  ardent  spirits, 
they  are  hospitable  and  well  disposed ;  but,  when  under  such  influence,  t)ieir 
worst  passions  seem  to  be  roused*  They  have  a  school  fund  of  their  own, 
which  they  are  wisely  appropriating  to  the  diff'usion  of  knowledge  throughout 
the  nation,  by  appointing  trustees  to  superintsnd  the  disbursements. 

The  Cherokees  are  not  naturally  disposed  to  labor ;  but  there  is  a  manileat 
change  in  this  particular,  both  m>m  necessity  and  inclination,  and  they  ara 
BOW  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuita.  Their  country  is  well  watered,  and 
supplies  abundantly  all  the  products  known  to  that  latitude,  such  as  com. 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  tobacco,  and  hemp.  Within  the  limits  of  the  nation,  there 
are  two  abundant  and  valuable  salt  springs;  one  of  them  is  leased  to  a 
Cherokee  for  an  inconsiderable  turn,  but  is  not  worked  to  much  advantage^ 
either  to  the  proprietor  or  the  nation.  Stone  coal  of  the  finest  quality  abounda 
in  two  adjacent  seotions. 

The  Cherokees  have  received  from  the  Qovsmment  of  the  United  States 
large  sums  of  money ;  some  have  profiled  by  the  money  received,  while  others 
have  lavished  theira  away,  leaving  only  a  <j(esire  to  be  supplied,  without  an  j 
disposition  to  do  so  by  their  own  labor.  Their  country  is  well  adapted  to 
raising  corn,  wheat,  osyta,  Ac.,  with  the  usaal  varieties  of  garden  vegetables, 
and  farms,  as  wall  as  neat  houses,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  nation^ 
•xhibiting  sigps  of  wealth  and  intolligenee  unusual  in  an  Indian  country.  A 
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large  portion  of  the  oountry  is  well  watered,  is  generally  divided  into  wood- 
land and  prairie,  and  the  lands  are  rich  and  very  productive.  Large  stocks 
of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  ind  sheep,  are  owned  by  the  natives,  and  many  have 
also  paid  attention  to  planting  orchards,  which  are  very  unusual  in  an  Indian 
country.  Salt  water  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  the  Grand  Saline,  if 
judiciously  managed,  is  capable  of  supplying  a  large  portion  of  our  own 
population  with  salt  Stone  coal  is  to  be  found  in  several  places,  and  if  the 
country  was  examined,  it  would,  no  doubt,  exhibit  great  resources  of  wealth 
in  minerals  and  salt  water. 

They  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  with  four  blacksmiths  and  assist- 
ants, iron,  and  steel ;  also,  a  wheelwright  and  wagon-maker ;  independent  of 
whom  they  have  mechanics  of  different  kinds  in  the  nation.  They  also  hold 
a  large  fund  for  educational  purposes,  placed  by  treaty  under  the  control  of 
the  national  council,  which,  if  properly  applied,  will  ^  far  to  educate  a  large 
portion  of  the  people.  They  are  govemea  by  a  constitution  and  laws  adopted 
and  passed  by  the  people.  Debts  are  collected  in  the  usual  way,  by  issuing 
executions ;  letters  of  administration  are  also  granted  on  estates  of  deceased 
persons  in  the  nation ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  forms  and  regulations  are  ob- 
served, usually  in  use  in  the  States.  In  government  the  Gherokoes  are  in 
advance  of  any  of  their  red  brethren. 

Creeks, — These  are  more  numerous  than  any  of  the  tribes,  numbering  at  least 
20,000.  The  census  of  the  nation  has  not  been  taken  since  the  emigration, 
the  annuity  not  being  paid  to  the  heads  of  fiiroilies.  As  a  people,  they  have 
less  education  and  intelligence  than  either  the  Choctaws  or  Oherokees ;  but 
lately  they  have  given  bettor  evidences  of  a  disposition  to  encourage  education 
than  at  any  previous  time.  Many  of  the  Creeks  have  separate  fields  ;  but 
their  ancient  custom  of  makine  a  town  field  is  still,  to  a  great  extent,  observed. 
They  raise  large  quantities  of  corn,  melons,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  are  culti- 
vating rice  to  some  extent,  which  is  said  to  grow  well,  and  will  be  a  great 
accession  to  their  living.  They  have  four  blacksmiths  and  assistants,  with 
iron  and  steel  fumisheid  by  treaty  stipulations,  and  also  a  wheelwright  and 
wagon-maker.  PoBsessing  but  few,  if  any,  native  mechanics,  they  rely  mainly 
for  their  work  upon  mechanics  furnished  by  the  Government.  They  have 
quite  a  large  imnuity,  which  is  paid  to  the  chiefs,  and  by  them  divided 
among  the  different  towns,  in  accordance  with  existing  laws,  and  their 
own  request,  which  at  least  makes  it  satisfactory  to  the  chiefs.  They  have 
commenced  passing  regular  laws,  which  are  recorded  by  the  clerks  appointed 
for  that  purpose ;  but  they  do  not  elect  representatives,  their  chiefs  being  the 
law-makers  generally.  The  principal  chief,  Roily  M'Intosh,  is  a  man  of  un- 
doubted attachment  to  the  United  States  Gorernment,  and  the  same  may  be 
Raid  of  most  of  the  chiefs.  The  certainty  that  the  country  they  own  is  really 
theirs,  does  much  to  reconcile  old  feelings. 

The  late  emigrants,  or  what  are  termed  the  Upper  CreekSy  although  very 
much  dissatisfied  for  a  length  of  time  after  their  removal  to  their  new  homes, 
owing  mainly  to  their  sufferings  from  sickness,  and  the  great  mortality  that 
preyailed  among  them,  are  now  a  happy,  healthy,  and  contented  people,  are 
much  in  advance  of  the  Lower  Creeka  (or  early  emigrants)  in  the  variety, 
quality,  and  quantity  of  their  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  farms,  and  have  larger  and  better  stocks  of  domestic 
animals.  They  are  likewise  much  in  advance  of  the  Lower  Creeks  in  domestic 
or  household  manufactures,  making  quantities  of  cotton  cloth  from  the  raw 
material,  planted  and  cultivated  upon  their  own  farms;  have  also  several 
useful  native  mechanics  among  them,  such  as  carpenters,  wheelwrights, 
loooMnakers,  smiths,  &o. ;  and  all  reside  in  good  Comfortable  houses  of  their 
own  construction. 

8eMin6ks,^-1\m  tribe  have  fVom  time  to  timelrenioted,  until  it  is  now  under- 
stood they  have  generally  emigrated.  Unfortunately  for  the  Seminoles,  the 
chief  of  each  party,  as  they  landed  at  or  near  Fort  Gibson,  endeavored  to  settle 
away  from  the  others.  This  was  done  by  the  chiefs,  with  the  hope  of  keeping 
around  them  a  party  of  which  they  were  the  head,  foarine  that  it  they  become 
united,  some  other  more  favored  leader  would  supersede  them,  and  by  this 
means  they  were  Mattered  not  only  in  the  Creek  out  also  in  the  Cherokee 
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coantry.  MionDop^,  and  other  lemdiog  Seminoles,  settled  on  the  Deep  Foric 
of  the  Canadian,  m  the  conntry  assijpied  them.  Efforts  hare  been  made 
to  concentrate  the  Seminoles  at  this  point ;  bat  this  is  difficult  to  do,  and  does 
not  meet  with  maoh  faYor  from  the  Creeks.  They  are  willing  for  them  to 
settle  in  any  part  of  the  Creek  nation  promiscnonsly,  giting  as  a  reason  that 
the  Seminoles  themseWes  are  not  salted,  from  their  present  feelings,  to  locate 
in  a  body,  and  become  quiet  and  orderly  neighbors.  That  portion  of  the 
Seminoles  who  settled  on  the  Deep  Forlc  of  the  Canadian  hare  raised  a 
surplus  of  com,  beans,  pampkins,  and  melons,  all  of  which  grow  to  great 
perfection,  and  a  few  have  raised  small  patches  of  rice.  The  labor,  hower^. 
18  principally  performed  by  their  negroes,  who  were  |>articipants  in  the  Florida 
war.  but  who  have  thus  far  conducted  tbemseWes  with  great  propriety. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  importance  or  distinction  of  the  Seminole 
chiefs  in  Florida,  they  seem  to  lose  their  greatness  in  the  crowd  of  other 
Indians  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  twenty-one  tribes  transferred  from  the  old  States  and  settled  in  the 
territory  partially  included  in  Kansas,  comprise  the  Delawares,  Sbawnees, 
Wyandots,  Miamies,  Weas,  Piankashaws,  Ottowas,  Cbippewas,  Pottawattamies, 
Kickapoos,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Senecas,  mixed  Senecas  and  Sbawnees,  Peorias 
Kaskaskias,  lowas,  Stockbridges  or  Mohicans,  Munsees,  and  portions  of  the 
Iroquois,  forming  together  an  aggregate  population  of  30,893.  The  indi- 
genous tribes  residing  in  the  territory  are  the  Quappas,  Osagea,  Kansas, 
Pawnees,  and  Arapaboes,  numbering  7358.  The  Otoes,  Omahaws,  Missoaries, 
Cbeyeones,  and  some  other  indigenous  tribes,  have  not  been  enumerated.* 
The  local  agents,  writing  to  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  a  short 
time  after  the  period  of  colonisation,  present  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  under  their  jurisdiction,  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts. 

Quappas.  —  This  tribe  have  greatly  cbanged  their  habits  within  a  few 
years ;  from  having  been  a  whiskey-dnnking,  squalid,  poverty-stricken  race, 
they  have  become  temperate,  frugal,  and  industrious,  direotinj;  their  attention 
to  agriculture,  and  to  the  general  improvement  of  their  condition.  They  are 
now  well  clothed,  and  have  enouf^b  to  eat  This  change  is  in  part  owing  to 
the  fact,  that  the  venders  of  spirits  in  the  Cherokee  settlements  north  of  the 
Quappas,  whence  their  supplies  were  principally  drawn,  have  abandoned  the 
trude,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  their  more  respectable 
neighbors.  A  great  deal  of  credit  is,  however,  due  to  the  Quappa[8  thenn 
selves,  for  they  could,  if  so  disposed,  procure  liquor  fVom  the  whites ;  but 
they  have  listened  to  better  counsels,  and  resisted  the  temptation. 

Mixed  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  —  These  Indians  have  never  been  as  much 
inclined  to  intemperance  as  some  of  the  other  bands,  and  there  has  not  been 
so  great  a  change  among  them.  They  continue  to  raise  com,  wheat,  oats, 
garden  vegetables,  &c,,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  improving  rather  than 
otherwise. 

The  country  occupied  by  these  tribes  is  high,  rolling,  healthy,  and  finely 
watered ;  containing  springs  of  the  best  water  in  every  direction,  sometime 
flushing  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  streams  large  enough  to  turn  a  mill.  Where 
it  is  fit  for  cultivation  at  all,  the  land  is  fertile;  but  much  of  it  is  hilly  and 
barren,  worthless  except  for  the  timber.  The  lands  on  the  water-courses  are 
of  the  best  quality,  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  hemp,  com,  and 
the  small  grains,  and  the  upland  prairies  are  scarcely  inferior ;  but  there  is 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  good  land  than  the  present  occupants  will  ever 
use.  The  heavily-timbered  &>ttom8  on  the  Pomme  de  Terre  and  the  Neosho 
afford  not  only  good  winter  range  for  cattle,  but  an  abundance  of  marsh  for 
ho^.  The  Quappas  have  a  coal-bank  immediateljr  on  the  Neosho,  the  coal  in 
which  is  bituminous,  of  good  quality,  easily  obtained,  and  the  supply  appa- 
rently inexhaustible.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  coal  there  are  several  tar^springs, 
or  rather  springs  of  sulphur-water  and  mineral  tar,  or  petroleum,  together ; 
the  latter  substance  rising  with  the  water,  and  separating  from  it  immediately 
after  it  issues  from  the  earth. 

Osages,  —  This  tribe  has  made  but  little  perceptible  improvement  in  agri- 
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enltaralpnnaits,  though  sone  ten  or  twelve  families  of  Pa-ha-eoa's  (Qeor^ 
White  Hare)  and  Olermont'e  hands,  have  lately  fenoed  and  plooghed  their 
fields.  They  are  still  living,  with  few  exceptions,  in  large  towns,  where  it 
will  he  impossible  to  make  mnch  progress  in  stock-raising  or  farming ;  Tab- 
hu-sca,  the  principal  chief,  and  a  bad  man,  being  much  opposed  to  the  farming/ 
operations  of  his  people.  They  have  adopted  a  short  coae  of  penal  laws  fur 
the  government  of  their  people,  which  forbid,  not  the  introdaction,  but  the 
sale,  of  ardent  spirits  in  tneir  country,  under  the  penalty  of  the  destruction 
of  the  spirits,  and  lashes  on  the  offender.  The  people  meet  in  general  council 
once  in  each  and  every  year,  assisted  by  their  agent  and  interpreter,  for  the 
purpose  of  law-making,  &c, 

Shaumees. — This  tribe  own  a  tract  of  country  twenty-five  miles  north  and 
south,  and  one  hundred  east  and  west,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Kansas  river,  which,  in  point  of  soil, 
timber,  and  water,  is  equalled  by  but  few  tracts  of  the  same  size  in  any 
oountrjr ;  though  there  is,  however,  hardly  a  sufficient  proportion  of  timber  for 
the  prairie.  The  Shawnees  have  become  an  agricultural  people ;  their  buildings 
'  and  farms  being  similar  to  those  of  the  whites  in  a  new-settled  country; 

I  enclosed  b^  rail  fences,  and  most  of  them  in  good  form ;  each  string  of  fence 

!  being  straight,  sufficiently  high  to  secure  their  crops,  and  many  of  them 

itak^  and  ridered.    They  all  live  in  comfortable  cabins,  perhaps  half  or 
^  more  being  built  of  good  hewn  logs,  and  neatly  raised,  with  outhouses,  stables, 

i  and  barns. 

t  Ddawares,  —  The  Delawares  own  a  tract  of  country  sixty  miles  east  and 

I  west,  and  about  twenty-four  miles  north  and  south,  bounded  on  the  south  b^ 

I  the  Kanzas  river,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Missouri  river,  or  State  of  Missoun. 

L  The  soil,  timber,  and  water,  are  generally  very  good.    Like  the  Shawnees, 

they  depend  for  a  subsistence  mainly  on  their  farms,  which,  with  their  horses, 
;  are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  Shawnees.    They  cultivate  Indian 

I  com,  wheat,  oats,  beans,  peas,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  and 

[  many  other  vegetables  in  abundance,  and  raise  a  great  number  of  horses, 

t  cattle,  and  hogs. 

I  Kickapoos.  — The  Kickapoos  own  a  tract  of  country  immediately  north  of 

I  the  Delawares,  about  sixty  miles  east  and  west,  by  thirty  north  and  souUi, 

I  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Missouri  river,  or  State  of  Missouri,  and  on  the 

I  south  by  the  Delaware  country.    They  raise  a  large  surplus  of  Indian  com ; 

also  beef  and  pork  fur  sale. 

^  Stockhridges.  —  By  permission,  this  little  band  of  Stockbridges  settled  on 

the  Delaware  lands,  near  the  Missouri  river,  and  about  seven  miles  below 

,  Fort  Leavenworth,  some  time  in  February,  1840,  since  when  they  have  built 

for  themselves  a  number  of  neat  log  cabins,  opened  several  small  farms,  and 

^  raise  more  Indian  com  than  they  need  for  their  own  use.    They  grow  pump- 

'  kins,  beans,  peas,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  many  other  vegetables,  ana  have 

made  ^ood  root-houses  to  preserve  them ;  all  of  which  they  have  effected  with 

very  little  means. 

^  Christian  Indians.  —  The  Chrisdan  Indians  came  with,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Stockbridges,  settled  among  the  Delawares,  built  comfortable  little 
cabins,  and  made  small  farms. 

Kanzas, — The  Kanzas  Indians,  located  on  the  Kansas  river,  about  eighty 
miles  above  its  mouth,  make  many  excuses  for  not  turning  their  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits;  the  principal  one  being,  that  they  are  afraid  to  work, 
for  fear  the  Pawnees  will  come  on  them  and  kill  them  all  off.  They  raise  but 
little  grain,  in  fact,  not  enough  to  subsist  them ;  and  their  only  dependence 
for  a  subsistence  is  on  the  buffalo,  and  what  few  deer  and  turkeys  they  can 
kill.    They  follow  the  chase. 

OUoes  and  MissoHrias.  —  These  Indians  are  in  a  most  deplorable  situation, 
notwithstanding  they  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  Government  extended  to 
them  for  many  years,  and  that,  during  certain  periods  they  bid  fair  to  follow 
the  example  of  some  of  their  more  .advanced  red  brethren  of  the  west  in  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  civilisation— having  been  furnished  with  teachers, 
blacksmiths,  and  farmers,  for  these  purposes ;  but  the  evil  spirit  found  its 
way,  through  various  channels,  into  their  lodges,  and  generatMl  among  them 
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diBoontent,  jealoiuy  vnd.  strife,  which  erentuftlly  termxnaled  in  hutcherj  and 
bloodshed.  This  state  of  things  produced  in  their  minds  a  settled  prejndise 
Afrainst  the  spot  which  they  then  occapied,  on  the  north  side  of  the  ri?sr 
Platte,  nnder  the  impression  that  an  eril  spirit  hoTered  orer  and  aroaad 
them ;  and,  acting  under  this  belief,  they,  in  a  moment  of  dmnkenness  and 
riot,  set  fire  to  their  rilla^,  which  was  soon  reduoed  to  ashes.  Their  fimn, 
which  was  located  contiguous  to  the  village,  sufflBred  a  similsr  fate;  the 
greater  part  of  the  fences  nsTing  been  torn  down  and  burnt,  snd  the  whole 
is  now  lying  waste  and  uncultivated.  They  hate  totallT  abandoned  this  ill- 
fiited  spot,  and  settled,  rather  temporarily,  in  various  lodges  or  Tillages  on 
the  south  side  of  the  River  Platte*  The  village  of  the  Missourias  stands  on 
the  prairie,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  while  the  Ottoe  villages,  four  m  number, 
are  located  a  short  distance  firom  the  river,  between  a  point  five  miles  above 
its  mouth,  and  one  eu^hteen  miles  higher  up. 

Omahas, — These  Indians  follow  the  chase  as  usumi,  and  claim  the  country 
bounded  by  the  Missouri  river  on  the  east,  by  Shell  creek  on  the  west,  by  the 
River  Platte  on  the  south,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Poncas  country.  The 
£lkhom,  which  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  and  empties  into  the  Plstte  about 
twenty  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  the  largest  stream  which  passes  through 
their  territory.  Their  fiivorite  village  once  stood  near  the  Missouri  river,  and 
about  one  hundred  miles  above  Fort  Leavenworth ;  but  several  years  sinoe 
they  were  driven  fW>m  this  location  by  the  Sioux,  and  since  then  have  aetlled 
temporarily  on  the  Elkhorn,  where  they  now  suffer  from  extreme  indigence, 
not  using  even  ordinary  savage  exertion  in  the  oulture  of  com. 

Bawnees,  —  The  four  principal  chiefs,  with  a  number  of  their  respective 
bands,  have  removed  to  their  new  homes  on  the  Loup  fork  of  the  Platte. 
They  generally  evince  a  peaoeable  and  friendly  disposition,  though  they  have 
an  unsettled  difficulty  with  the  Ottoes,  growing  out  ef  murders  heretofore 
committed  by  the  latter  on  some  of  their  people. 

Kdsbaakias,  Wea$,  Fianka$kaw9,  and  Bjttawatiamies, — These  tribes  have 
made  but  little  chMige  in  their  condition;  owning  some  cattle  and  hogs, 
work-oxen,  fanning  utensils,  &c.,  and  depending  entirely  on  agricultural  pur- 
suits for  a  subsistence ;  though  if  it  were  not  for  the  ruinous  practice  pursued 
by  those  lawless  individuals  who  are  settled  immediately  on  the  line  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and,  in  violation  of  the  State  laws,  furnish  thrai  with 
whiskey,  their  improvement  would  be  rapid. 

Ottowu,  —  This  people  is  still  advancing  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  th^ 
may  be  said  to  have  entirely  abandoned  the  chase ;  all  of  them  live  in  good, 
comfortable  log  cabins;  have  fields  enclosed  with  rail^fenoes;  and  own 
domestic  animals.  Out  of  their  annuity  they  have  ereeted  a  good  horse-miU ; 
many  of  them  are  sowing  wheat,  and  ere  long  they  will  raise  grain  enough 
to  supply  themselves  with  flour  and  meal  for  their  own  consumption. 

lotoa*, — This  tribe  is  located  on  the  waters  of  the  Namaha,  a  tributary  of 
the  Missouri,  and  their  principal  village  is  situated  one  mile  above  the  moudi 
of  the  Qreat  Namaha.  These  Indians  are  much  given  to  intemperanoe,  and 
while  under  the  inflnenee  of  liquor  act  very  ill  toward  each  other,  as  well  as 
toward  the  whites. 

SSaes  and  Foxes. — These  Indians  are  a  proud,  independent  people,  pursuing 
the  chase  during  the  hunting  season.  They  are  not  so  much  given  to  intem- 
peranoe as  the  fowas,  and  entertain  much  more  respect  and  love  for  the  white 
man  than  do  the  latter;  frequently  boasting  of  their  friendship  to  the  whites, 
and  their  peaceable  disposition  towud  their  red  brothers. 

Some  years  later,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washington, 
makes  use  of  the  following  language,  after  having  visited  personally  the 
colonized  tribes : 

*'  The  condition  of  the  Indians  located  west  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  is  not  as 
prosperous,  or  their  advance  in  civilisation  as  rapid,  as  the  official  reports 
annually  received  from  that  part  of  the  country  would  authorise  us  to  expect. 
In  several  tribes  are  to  be  found  some  educated,  intelligent  men  ;  and  many 
are  able,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  to  subsist  tfaeiMelves.  Among  these 
classes  there  are  sobm  sinoere  profosson  of  religion ;  but  ^  mass  of  the 
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Indians  are  indolent  and  intemperate,  and  many  of  them  are  degraded  and 
debased. 

*'  The  transplanting  of  these  Indians,  and  the  dedication  of  their  present 
oonntry  to  their  use,  and  for  their  future  home,  was  an  emanation  of  the 
purest  benevolence,  and  the  dictate  of  humanity.  Vast  sums  of  mone^  have 
been  expended  by  the  Government  for  the  sustenance,  comfort,  and  civiliza- 
tion of  these  unfortunate  people,  and  the  missionary  has  occupied  that  field 
of  labor  long  and  faithfully ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  by 
the  Government  and  good  men,  the  experiment  has  measurably  failed. 
Located  generally  on  large  tracts  of  land,  separated  into  small  and  distinct 
bands,  roaming  at  will,  and  wandering  in  idleness,  the  mass  of  these  tribes 
are  in  a  degraded  state,  with  no  hope  of  a  considerable  decree  of  reformation 
(even  with  such  improvements  as  are  practicable  in  their  present  manage- 
ment), without  a  change  of  residence." 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BLACKFEBT  INDIANS.* 

The  Blackfeet  originally  inhabited  that  region  of  country  watered  by  the 
Saskatchawaio  and  its  tributaries,  never  extending  their  war  parties  farther 
south  than  the  head  waters  of  the  Marias  river,  or  farther  east  than  the  head 
waters  of  the  Milk  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  into  which  it  empties 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  Yellow  Stone  river. 

The  cause  of  their  separation  and  dispersion  over  a  wider  range  of  country 
grew  out  of  a  civil  war  regarding  the  claims  of  two  ambitious  chiefs,  each 
claiming  sovereign  powers,  and  each  having  different-colored  banners  or  flags 
— the  one  red,  the  other  black.  The  red  was  called  the  bloody  flag,  on  account 
4>f  the  sanguinary  character  of  the  contending  chief;  the  black  was  one  of 
mourning  for  the  death  of  the  legitimate  chief,  who  hod  recently  been  killed 
in  a  great  battle  with  the  Assiniboins.  The  warriors,  being  divided,  enrolled 
themselves  under  the  two  banners ;  the  younger  and  more  warlike  under  the 
red ;  the  old  men  contending  for  the  claims  of  the  hereditary  chief.  After 
many  skirmishes  and  assassinations,  a  pitched  battle  ensued,  which  resulted 
in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  black  chief —  the  contest  lasting  for  three  days 
and  nights. 

Subsequent  to  their  defeat  the  black  party  fled  toward  the  south ;  marching 
under  their  black  banner,  and  clothed  in  deep  mourning.  They  appear  to 
have  reached  the  Missouri  during  the  fall,  when  the  prairies  were  burning, 
and  the  black  ashes  of  the  consumed  grass  colored  their  moccasins  and  leggins. 
In  this  condition  they  were  first  seen  by  the  Crow  Indians,  who  called  them 
Blackfeet,  and  made  known  the  arrival  of  this  stranee  tribe  to  the  Gros 
Ventres  and  Mandans,  with  whom  they  were  on  friendly  terms.  Hence  the 
name  became  known  throughout  the  country. 

Another  civil  war  afterwards  broke  out  among  the  Missouri  Blackfeet, 
which  resulted  in  a  second  division  of  the  tribe.  A  chief,  called  the  Peigan, 
or  pheasant,  contended  for  the  chieftainship,  and,  after  being  defeated,  fled 
across  the  Missouri,  and  took  refuge  among  the  mountains,  situated  south  of 
the  three  forks.  The  original  tribe  is  now  divided  into  three  bands — the  Blood 
Indians,  Blackfeet,  and  Peigans.  The  Blood  Indians  still  remain  in  the  north, 
though  a  portion  of  them  make  an  annual  visit  to  their  relatives  on  the 
Missouri,  when  their  friendly  feelings  are  such  as  to  justify  it.  The  Peigans 
fi>rmed  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  Flatheads,  which,  with 
few  interruptions,  has  been  keept  in  good  taith  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  section  of  country  that  may  now  be  considered  as  claimed  and  occupied 
by  the  three  bands,  generally  known  as  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  extends  from 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  Bay,  south  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri 
river,  and  to  the  northern  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  river. 

Like  all  prairie  tribes,  the  Blackfeet  are  wandering  hordes,  ha\4ng  no  fixed 
habitation ;  but  are  generally  found  following  the  ever  varying  migration  of 
the  buffalo,  except  when  driven  out  of  their  trail  by  a  superior  force  of  their 
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tauaif-  Tbeir  011I5  oeenpatioo*.  berond  tlie  social  cbclc,  tre  wtr  ud 
bnntio^.  War,  however,  alruirh^  ail  cither  oi»nnderatioiis,  and  thi«  will  be  tki 
eaae,  00  \<mf:  at  their  present  laws  and  regalati(»iis  exut.  As  soon  as  t  jooth 
is  capable  c?  using  the  bow  and  arrow,  be  enlists  onder  tbe  wol^kiD  bsmwr 
of  WMBe  finrorite  war  efaieC  ftnd  joins  in  tbe  first  campaign  against  dieir 
hereditary  enemies,  tbe  Crows  and  Assinibotns.  These  war  parties  frequestl; 
last  for  one  or  BM>re  years,  it  being  considered  diagraoeliil  to  retnm  niiboot 
scalps ;  and  oo  one  occasion,  a  war  partj.  consisting  of  300  yoang  men,  vm 
absent  for  four  years,  without  seeing  or  hearing  from  their  own  people.  T&e 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  pemererance  may  be  traced  to  tbeir  fnndsaenul 
laws,  one  of  which  prohiiuts  a  youth  to  marry,  or  hsTe  a  lodge  of  hit  own, 
ontil  he  has  taken  a  scalp,  or  perff>rmed  some  oth^  military  exploit  tbst  viil 
entitle  him  to  rank  as  a  brare.  Neither  is  he  permitted  to  sit  in  eooodl,  or 
be  present  at  a  feast ;  and,  what  is  still  more  mortifying  to  yoath,  be iiBot 
allowed  to  join  in  a  war  or  sealp-danoe,  when  all  the  belles  of  tbe  tribe  ire 
seen  in  gayest  feathers,  jingling  bells,  and  fancy  paints. 

The  laws  or  regulations  by  which  a  Blackfoot  camp  is  goremed,  tie  weil 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  condition,  being  legislatiTe,  judicial,  and  militirf. 
Tbe  chiefs,  as  a  general  rule,  are  elective,  uiougb  great  respect  is  psid  to 
hereditary  chiefs ;  but  they  hare  little  or  no  power,  unless  they  hare  diiliA- 
guished  tbemselTes  as  warriors,  and  are  supported  by  a  band  of  braTe&  la 
CTery  camp  there  is  a  military  police,  which  consists  of  all  the  anmimed 
who  rank  themselyes  as  braves,  and  a  lodge  fur  their  accommodation  is  ereeted 
in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  which  is  generally  of  a  circular  form.  Wbes  inj 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  occurs,  the  subordinate  chiefs  are  sttiniBOiKd 
to  attend  at  the  lodge  of  the  head  chief,  where  the  sutject  is  gravely  discoiwd, 
and  the  decbion  nude  known  to  the  war  chieC  whose  duty  it  is  to  assesble 
his  soldiers,  and  carry  the  orders  of  the  chief  into  imxnediate  execatico. 
Though  these  orders  from  the  chief  sometimes  condemn  to  death  a  Cither  or 
a  brother  of  one  or  more  of  the  soldiers,  yet  they  never  hesitate  to  obey.  Ob 
one  occasion  a  wife  of  one  of  the  chiefs  being  condemned  for  infidelity  to  b< 
stripped  of  all  her  clothing,  her  nose  out  off,  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  ctmp, 
and  to  become  the  slave  of  any  one  who  chose  to  take  her,  two  of  her  brothen 
assisted  in  carrying  the  sentence  into  execution. 

All  questions  of  peace  or  war,  of  the  time  for  raising  the  camp,  or  in  ngtnl 
to  the  regulations  for  a  general  hunt,  are  decided  upon  by  the  chiefs,  aai 
carried  into  execution  by  the  soldiers.  Notwithstanding  the  camp  might  ba 
in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  there  were  plenty  of  buffalo  or  other  gtme  it 
8if;ht,  no  one,  not  even  the  head  chiefs,  would  be  allowed  to  disturb  them, 
without  the  consent  of  the  council.  The  policy  of  this  is  obvious,  u  one 
individual  might  frighten  off  a  herd  of  buffalo  sufficient  to  feed  the  vbok 
camp. 

The  Blackfoot  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  treacherous,  blood-tbintj 
savage ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  growing  out  of  ignorance  of  bis  true  cbsrscter. 
It  is  true,  they  killed  and  scnuped  a  great  many  of  the  mountain  trsppns; 
but  they  found  them  trespassing  on  their  hunting-grounds,  and  killing  off  tbe 
game  upon  which  they  relied  for  subsistence ;  and  any  other  tribe,  or  e^ 
civilizea  nation,  would  have  retaliated  for  much  less  cause  of  profocstion. 
Those  who  have  long  resided  among  them,  have  always  found  them  frank' 
generous,  and  hospitable  —  ready  at  all  times  to  repay  any  kindness  tbej 
might  receive  from  the  whites. 


INDIANS  OP  CALIPOKNIA.* 

The  men  are  generally  tall  —living  in  a  state  of  nature,  so  far  as  drcsi 
goes,  not  even  possessing  that  natural  article  of  clothing,  a  breech  doat  Tiie 
dress  of  the  female  consists  mostly  of  a  Tal6  skirt,  fastened  around  tbe  wfi 
with  a  cord,  and  extending  loosely  to  a  little  below  tbe  knees.  Tbey  wear 
their  hair  long  behind,  but  so  out  in  front  as  to  shade  their  eyes ;  tattoo  tbeir 
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ehins  with  three  lines ;  and  wear  ornaments  in  their  ears,  formed  of  the  leg 
bones  of  fowls,  ornamented  with  oarving,  and  need  also  as  a  pipe. 

The  tribes  living  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaqain  river  inhabit  houses 
formed  of  mats  laid  on  a  framework  of  willow  or  cotton-wood ;  but  the  Sacra- 
mento tribes  construct  a  more  permanent  habitation,  made  of  a  framework 
of  heavy  timber,  covered  with  mud  and  grass — the  floor  being  about  two  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ground.  There  are  but  two  openings,  a  door  for 
entrance,  and  a  hole  at  the  top,  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  of  their  fires, 
which  they  build  on  the  ground.  The  men  are  indolent,  doing  only  the 
lighter  labor,  such  as  making  their  arms  and  nets,  while  the  women  collect 
the  grass  seeds,  acorns,  Soc,,  for  their  subsistence,  in  which  occupation  they 
are  attended  by  one  or  more  of  the  elders  of  the  villages. 

Their  food  consists  of  grass  seeds  and  acorns,  pounded  together,  mixed 
with  water,  and  baked  in  the  sand,  whereby  all  the  deleterious  properties  of 
the  acorn,  as  well  as  its  bitter  taste,  are  removed.  Grasshoppers  and  crickets 
also  form  a  part  of  their  subsistence,  and  these  they  colleot  by  setting  fire  to 
the  prairies  in  a  circle,  when,  moving  in  a  body  towards  the  centre,  they  drive 
the  insects  into  the  flames,  by  which  their  legs  are  burned  off.  They  are  then 
collected,  and  pounded  with  deer  tallow,  or  any  kind  of  grease  they  may 
have,  and  used  for  food.  As  soon  as  the  acorns  commence  falling,  they  colleot 
great  quantities  of  them,  which  they  put  up  in  cylindrical  stacks,  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  high,  made  of  willows  bound  together  by  cords  of  wild  hemp. 

Their  weapons  for  war  and  the  chase  consist  of  bows  and  arrows ;  the 
former  being  made  of  a  kind  of  cedar,  covered  on  the  back  with  the  sinews 
of  a  horse  or  elk,  which  make  them  very  strong  and  elastic ;  the  latter  are 
chiefly  of  cane — those  used  in  the  chase  having  a  point  of  hard  wood,  those 
intended  for  war  are  pointed  with  small  heads  of  flint,  beautifully  barbed. 

They  are  superstitious,  knowing  but  little  of  the  Christian  religion,  except 
what  Uiey  have  learned  from  association,  either  with  the  whites,  or  with  other 
Indians  who  have  been  educated  at  the  old  Catholic  mission,  under  Spanish 
rule.  The  first  fish  of  the  season  they  offer  to  the  Deity,  on  a  platform  erected 
in  the  middle  of  a  stream ;  the  fish  being  hung  on  a  high  pole,  decorated 
with  feathers  and  other  ornaments,  beside  which  the  medicine  man  takes  his 

Slace,  and  harangues  for  nearly  the  whole  day,  after  which  the  fish  is  left  to 
ecay. 

Every  village  has  its  sweat-house,  which  is  generally  built  nenr  the  ed^e 
of  a  stream,  so  that  when  individuals  have  perspired  sufficiently  within  its 
walls,  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  an  immersion  in  the  cold  water,  which 
is  their  usual  mode  of  relieving  fatigue. 

The  tribes  of  California  are  divided  into  small  bands,  speaking  different 
languages,  and  warring  on  each  other,  though  living  but  a  few  miles  apart. 
Their  general  domestic  habits  vary  but  little,  feeding  upon  the  same  kind  of 
food,  and  preparing  it  in  the  same  manner.  In  their  disposition  they  are 
cowardly ;  treachery  and  theft,  as  with  most  Indians,  forming  part  of  their 
creed.  Their  animal  food  consists  of  the  game  of  the  country,  except  the 
grizzly  bear,  which  the  uncivilized  ones  will  not  eat.  Horses,  both  wild  and 
tame,  form,  particularly  among  those  residing  near  the  coast  settlements, 
their  principal  animal  diet. 

In  the  manufacture  of  their  baskets  and  socks  they  manifest  much  neatness 
and  taste,  particularly  in  those  covered  with  feathers,  which  generally  con- 
sist of  those  of  the  summer  duck,  and  scalps  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker, 
bound  round  the  top  with  beads  of  their  own  manufacture.  They  are  also 
very  expert  in  weaving  blankets  of  feathers,  many  of  which  have  really 
beautiful  figures  worked  on  them. 


SUPERSTITIONS  Of  THE  DAKOTAH  INDIANS. 

According  to  the  Rev.  Gideon  H.  Pond,  of  Minnesota,  "  Every  Dakotah 
warrior  looks  to  the  wakan-man  as  almost  his  only  resource.  From  him  he 
receives  a  spear  and  tomahawk,  constructed  after  the  model  furnished  from 
the  armory  of  the  gods,  and  alto  those  paints  which  sarve  as  an  armature  for 
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hit  body.  To  obtain  these  thiogs,  the  proud  applicant  is  reaqired  to  become 
a  servant  to  the  Zuya-wakan,  while  the  latter  goee  throufi;h  those  painful  and 
exhausting  performancee  which  are  necessary  preparatory  to  the  be»towal  of 
them ;  such  as  vapor-baths,  fastings,  chants,  prayers,  Am,  The  implementi 
of  destruction  being  thus  consecrated,  the  person  who  is  to  receive  them, 
wailing  mo8t*piteously,  approaches  the  war-prophet  and  presents  the  pipe  to 
him  as  to  a  god;  while  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  he  lays  his  hands  upon  his 
sacred  head,  and  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  impotency,  sobs  out  bis 
request  in  substance  as  follows :  '  Pity  thou  one  who  is  poor  and  helpless — a 
woman  in  action  —  and  bestow  on  me  the  ability  to  perform  raaoly  deeds.' 
The  prophet  then  presents  the  weapons  desired,  saying,  *Oo  thou,  try  the 
swing  of  this  tomahawk  and  the  thrust  of  this  spear,  and  witness  the  power 
of  the  god  to  whom  they  belong ;  but  when  in  victory  thoa  sbalt  return, 
forget  not  to  perform  thy  vows.'  Each  warrior  is  required  to  paint  him^f 
for  battle  in  the  same  manner  as  bis  arms  have  been  painted  by  the  prophet; 
and  must  never  paint  in  the  same  manner  at  any  other  time,  except  it  may  be 
in  the  performance  of  extraordinary  religious  rites.  In  this  manner  every 
young  man  is  enlisted  for  life  into  the  service  of  the  war-prophet.  These 
weapons  are  preserved  as  sacredly  by  the  Dakotah  warriors  as  was  the  '  ark 
of  the  covenant,'  by  the  Israelites,  are  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  cover, 
together  with  plumes  and  sacred  pigments,  laid  outside  of  the  tent  every  day, 
except  in  the  storm,  and  must  never  be  touched  by  a  female  who  has  arrived 
at  the  age  of  puberty.  Every  warrior  feels  that  his  success,  both  in  war  and 
hunting,  depends  entirely  upon  the  strictnesss  with  which  he  conforms  to  the 
rules  and  ceremonies  imposed  upon  him  by  the  wakan  warrior.  The  '  armor 
feasts'  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  the  Dakotah  camp,. when  the  fruits 
of  the  chase  are  sufficient  to  supply  them,  at  which  time  these  arms  are 
always  religiously  exhibited.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  medicine-man,  as  a 
warnor,  pervades  the  whole  community,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over- 
estimate It;  though,  however,  vastly  weakened  by  coming  in  contact  with 
civilisation  and  Christianity.  The  medicine-men  themselves  seem  to  be  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  people 
tends  directly  to  the  destruction  of  their  influence. 

"In  the  capacity  of  a  doctor,  or  toapiya,  the  influence  of  the  Dakotah 
medicine-man  has  scarcely  any  limits,  as  health  is  hardly  more  necessary  to 
the  happiness  of  the  Indian  than  the  wakan-man  is  for  the  preservation  of 
health.  It  is  believed  that  they  have  in  their  bodies  animals  (gods),  which 
have  great  powers  of  suction,  and  which  serve  as  suction-pumps,  such  as  the 
lisard,  bull-frog,  leech,  tortoise,  garter-snake,  &c.  Other  gods  confer  on 
them  vocal  powers,  and  their  chants  and  prayers  are  the  gifis  of  inspiration. 

**  If  the  doctors  are  long  without  practice,  they  suffer  great  inconvenieoee 
from  the  restlessness  of  the  gods  witnin  them,  to  pacify  whom  they  sometimes 
take  blood  from  the  arm  of  some  person  and  drink  it  When  one  of  them, 
having  been  respectfully  and  reverently  called  upon,  and  liberally  prepaid,  is 
about  to  operate  upon  a  suffering  patient — 'a  little  ox  struggling  on  the 
earth'  —  he  has  him  placed  upon  a  blanket  on  the  jj^nnd,  in  a  tent,  with  the 
body  chiefly  naked,  and  also  generally  strips  off  his  own  clothes,  except  the 
middlo-clotb.  After  chants,  prayers,  the  rattling  of  the  gourd-shelX  ftnd 
innumerable  other  trite  ceremonies,  making  a  variety  of  indescribable  noises, 
and  muttering  something  like  the  following,  '  The  god  told  me  that  having 
this,  I  might  approach  even  a  skeleton  and  set  it  on  its  feet,'  he  gets  down 
upon  his  knees,  and  applying  his  mouth  to  the  affected  part  of  the  patient, 
sucks  with  an  energy  which  would  seem  to  be  almost  superhuman — the 
gourd-shell  still  rattling  violently.  In  this  manner  the  god  which  is  in  the 
doctor  pumps  the  disease  from  the  sufferer.  After  sucking  thus  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  doctor  rises  on  his  feet  in  apparent  agony,  groaning  so  as 
to  be  heard  a  mile  if  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  bating  his  sides,  writhing,  and 
striking  the  earth  with  his  feet  so  as  almost  to  make  it  tremble,  and  holding 
a  dish  of  water  to  his  mouth,  he  proceeds  with  a  sing-song  bubbling  to 
deposit  in  the  dish  that  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  sick  person.  This 
laborious  and  disgusting  operation  is  repeated  at  short  intervals,  for  hours,  and 
the  operator  is  thus  enabled  not  only  to  relieve  the  sufferer,  bat  also  to  diseoTer 
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the  sin  on  aocouot  of  whioh  he  has  been  afflicted,  the  spirit  of  wbiob  be  sees 
rash  into  the  lodge,  and  violently  lay  hold  of  the  unfortunate  sinner,  as  if  he 
would  rend  him  to  atoms.  The  doctor  now  makes  an  image  of  the  offended 
animal  whose  enraged  spirit  he  saw,  and  causes  it  to  be  shot  by  three  or  four 
persons  in  quick  succession,  when  the  god  that  is  in  him,  leaping  out,  falls 
upon,  not  the  image,  but  the  spirit  of  the  animal  whioh  the  image  represents, 
and  kills  it.  Now  the  sick  man  begins  to  oonvalesce,  unless  other  offended 
spirits  appear  to  afflict  him ;  but  sometimes  the  doctor  is  overcome  by  these 
spirits  and  the  patient  dies,  unless  one  of  greater  wakan  powers  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  for  they  are  wakan  to  different  degrees,  corresponding  to  the  strength 
of  this  attribute  as  it  exists  in  the  gods  by  whom  they  are  respectively 
inspired.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  there  are  wakan-men 
who  are  able  to  subdue  any  foe  to  health  till  the  superior  gods  order  other- 
wise; but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  their  aid;  for  it  they  are  not  properly 
respected  at  all  times,  and  well  remunerated  for  their  services,  they  let  the 
sufferers  perish  without  exerting  their  power  to  save  them— doing  their  work 
deceitfully.  It  is  also  believed  that  they  can  inflict  diseases  as  a  punishment 
for  sins  committed  against  themselves,  that  death  is  often  the  effect  of  their 
wakan  power,  and  that  when  they  thus  kill  a  person,  they  cut  off  the  tip  of 
his  tongue  and  preserve  it  as  a  memento  of  the  fact.  The  people  stand  in 
great  fear  of  these  roedicine-men,  and  when  sick  will  give  all  they  possess, 
and  all  they  can  obtain  on  credit,  to  secure  their  services ;  frequently  giving 
a  horse  for  a  single  performance.  They  are  always  treated  witn  the  greatest 
respect,  and  generally  furnished  with  the  best  of  everything ;  and  if  there 
are  impostors,  this  fact  turns  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  are 
believed  to  be  true.  There  are  from  five  to  twenty-five  of  these  men  and 
women  at  each  of  the  villages,  most  of  whom  have  a  fair  reputation  and  con- 
siderable employment;  and  that,  notwithstanding  these  Indians  are  now 
receiving  so  much  aid  from  our  own  people  who  follow  the  medical  profession. 
I  do  not  believe  that  an  individual  Dakotah  can  be  found,  who  does  not 
believe  that  these  jugglers  can  heal  diseases  without  the  help  of  vegetable  or 
mineral  medicines,  except  as  this  faith  has  been  destroyed  by  the  introduction 
among  them  of  science  and  Christianity ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  the  persons 
who  do  not  employ  them  as  iroAran  jugglers  are  very  few  indeed." 


MYTHOLOGY  OP  THE  SIX  NATIONS.* 

"An  unlimited  expanse  of  water  once  filled  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
world  we  inhabit,  and  here  waa  the  abode  of  total  darkness,  which  no  ray  of 
light  ever  penetrated.  At  this  time  the  human  family  dwelt  in  a  country 
situated  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  creation,  abounding  in  everything  con- 
ducive to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  life ;  the  forests  were  full  of  game ; 
the  lakes  and  streams  swarmed  with  fish  and  fowl ;  while  the  earth  and  fields 
spontaneously  produced  a  profusion  of  vegetables  for  the  use  of  man ;  an 
nnclouded  sun  enlivened  their  days,  and  storms  and  tempests  were  unknown 
in  that  happy  region. 

*'  The  inhabitants  were  strangers  to  death,  and  its  harbingers,  pain  and 
disease;  while  their  minds,  freed  from  the  corroding  passions  of  jealousy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  revenge,  were  perfectly  happy. 

**At  length,  however,  an  event  Occurred  which  interrupted  their  tranquil- 
lity, and  introduced  care  and  anxiety,  till  then  unknown.  A  certain  youne 
man,  of  high  position,  was  observed  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  circle  of 
their  social  amusements ;  the  solitary  recesses  of  the  grove  became  his  favorite 
walks ;  care  and  chagrin  were  depicted  in  his  countenance  ;  and  his  body, 
from  long  abstinence,  presented  to  the  view  of  his  friends  the  mere  skeleton 
of  a  man.  Anxious  friends  again  and  again  vainly  solicited  to  know  the 
cause  of  bis  grief,  until,  debilitated  both  in  body  and  mind,  he  yielded  to  the 
importunities  of  his  associates,  and  promised  to  disclose  the  cause  of  bin 
troubles,  on  condition  that  they  would  dig  up  by  the  roots  a  certain  white 

•  P«per  hj  Jamw  Deto,  Esq^  of  Oneid*  County,  New  Tork,  In  Hlstoty,  Ae.,  of  Indiuf,  ToL  VL 
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pine  tree,  laj  him  on  his  robee  near  the  ed^  of  the  hole,  and  seat  his  wife 
bj  his  side.  Oompljins  with  his  request,  the  fatal  tree  was  taken  op  by  the 
roots ;  in  doing  which  the  earth  was  perforated,  and  a  passage  opened  to  the 
abyss  below,  when  the  robe  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  opening,  and  the 
youth  laid  thereon ;  his  wife  taking  her  seat  by  his  side.  The  maltitade, 
eager  to  learn  the  cause  of  such  strange  and  unusual  conduct,  pressed  around ; 
when,  on  a  sudden,  to  their  horror  and  astonishment,  he  seized  upon  the 
woman,  then  enciente,  and  precipitated  her  headlong  into  the  darkness 
below ;  then,  rising  from  the  ground,  he  informed  the  assembly  that  he  had 
fur  some  time  suspected  the  chastity  of  his  wife,  and  that  having  now  die- 
posed  of  the  cause  of  his  mental  sufl^ring,  he  should  soon  recover  his  usual 
health  and  vivacity. 

**A11  the  birds  and  amphibious  animals  which  now  inhabit  the  earth,  tbea 
occupied  the  watery  waste,  to  which  the  woman  in  her  fall  was  hastening. 
The  loon  first  discovered  her  coming,  and  called  a  council  to  prepare  for  her 
reception.  Observing  that  the  animal  which  approached  was  a  human  being, 
they  knew  that  earth  was  indiopensably  necessary  for  her  accommodation, 
and  the  first  subject  of  deliberation  was,  who  should  support  the  burden. 
The  sea  bear  first  presented  himself  for  a  trial  of  his  strength,  when  instantlj 
the  other  animals  gathered  around,  and  seated  themselves  on  his  back  ;  but 
the  bear,  unable  to  support  the  weight,  sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the  waler, 
and  was  judged  by  the  whole  assembly  unequal  to  the  task  of  supporting  her, 
and  her  preretjuisite,  the  earth.  Several  others  in  succession  presented  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  the  honor,  and  with  similar  ill-success.  Last  of  all, 
the  turtle  modestly  advanced,  tendering  his  broad  shell  as  the  basis  of  the 
earth,  now  about  to  be  formed.  The  beasts  then  made  trial  of  its  strength 
to  bear  weight,  and  finding  their  united  pressure  unable  to  sink  the  turtle 
below  the  surface,  adjudged  to  him  the  honor  of  supporting  the  world.  A 
foundation  being  thus  provided,  the  next  subject  of  deliberation  was,  how  to 
procure  earth,  which,  it  was  concluded,  must  be  obtained  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Several  of  the  most  expert  divers  went  in  quest  of  it ;  but  inyariably, 
when  they  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  were  dead.  The  mink  at 
length  took  the  dangerous  plunge,  and  when,  after  a  long  absence,  his  carcass 
floated  to  the  surface,  a  critical  examination  discovered  a  small  quantity  of 
earth  in  one  of  his  claws,  which  he  had  scratched  from  the  bottom,  and  this 
being  carefully  preserved,  was  placed  on  the  back  of  the  turtle.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  woman  continued  falling,  and  at  length  alighted  on  the  back  of  the 
turtle,  on  which  the  earth  had  already  grown  to  the  size  of  a  man's  foot,  and 
on  this  she  stood  with  one  foot  coveriog  the  other.  Shortly  after  she  had 
room  for  both  feet,  and  was  soon  able  to  sit  down.  The  earth  continued  to 
expand,  and  soon  formed  a  small  island,  skirted  with  willow,  and  other 
aquatic  plants  and  shrubbery ;  and  at  length  it  stretched  out  into  a  widely- 
extended  plain,  interspersed  with  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  which,  with 
gentle  current,  rolled  forward  their  tributary  waters  to  the  ocean.  Atahenfe- 
sic,  the  woman,  then  repaired  to  the  sea-shore,  erected  a  habitation,  and 
settled  in  her  new  abode,  where,  not  long  after,  she  became  the  mother  of  a 
daughter,  and  was  supported  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth 
untu  the  child  arrived  at  adult  years,  when  the  latter  was  solicited  in  marriage 
by  several  animals,  changed  into  the  form  of  young  men.  The  loon  first  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  suitor,  in  the  form  of  a  tall,  well-dressed,  fine-looking 
young  man,  but  after  due  consultation  with  the  mother,  his  suit  was  rejected! 
Several  others  presented  themselves,  and  were  rejected  by  the  mother ;  until, 
at  length,  the  turtle,  with  his  short  neck,  short  bandy  legs,  and  humped  baek« 
offered  himself  as  a  suitor,  and  was  received.  After  she  had  laid  herself 
down  to  sleep,  the  turtle  placed  upon  her  abdomen  two  arrows  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  one  headed  with  a  flint,  the  other *with  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree,  and 
took  his  leave.  In  due  time  she  became  the  mother  of  two  sons,  called,  in 
Iroquois,  Yoskiki  and  Thoitsaron ;  but  died  in  giving  them  birth.  When  the 
time  arrived  for  the  children  to  be  born,  they  consulted  together  about  the 
best  mode  of  egress  from  their  place  of  confinement,  and  the  youngest  deter- 
mined to  make  his  exit  by  the  natural  passage,  whilst  the  other  resolved  to 
take  the  shortest  route,  by  breaking  through  the  walls  of  his  prison ;  in 
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effecting  which  be  conseqaentlj  destroyed  his  mother,  thus  giviDg  the  first 
evidence  of  bis  xnalignanC  disposition.  The  grandmother,  enraged  at  her 
daughter's  death,  resolved  to  aestroy  the  children,  and,  taking  them  in  her 
arms,  threw  them  both  into  the  sea,  bat  scarcely  had  she  reached  her  wigwam, 
when  the  children  appeared  at  the  door.  The  experiment  of  drowning  them 
was  several  times  repeated,  bat  in  vain. 

"  Discouraged  by  ner  ill  success,  she  determined  to  let  them  live.  Then, 
dividing  the  corpse  of  her  daughter  into  two  parts,  she  threw  them  upwards 
towards  the  heavens,  when  the  upper  part  became  the  sun  and  the  lower  part 
the  moon,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  latter  has  always  presented  the  form 
of  the  human  face.  At  this  time  began  the  succession  of  day  and  night  in 
our  world.  The  children  speedily  became  men,  and  expert  archers.  The 
elder,  whose  name,  in  Oneida,  was  Thau-wsk-orlau  (a  term  expressive  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  malignity  and  crueltv),  used  the  arrow  of  the  turtle  pointed 
with  flint,  and  killed  with  it  the  largest  beasts  of  the  forest ;  while  the  younger, 
whose  name,  in  the  same  dialect,  was  Tau-ku-ghy-aU'toan'goon  (a  name  de- 
doting  unbounded  goodness  and  benevolence),  had  the  arrow  beaded  with 
bark ;  but  the  former  was,  on  account  of  his  malignant  disposition,  and  his 
skill  and  success  in  hunting,  a  favorite  with  his  grandmother.  They  lived  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  but  would  not  permit  the  younger  brother,  whose  arrow 
was  not  sufficientiv  powerful  to  destroy  anvthing  but  birds,  to  share  in  their 
abundance.  As  this  young  man  was  one  day  wandering  along  the  shore,  he 
saw  a  bird,  perched  upon  a  bough  projecting  over  the  water,  which  he 
attempted  to  kill ;  but  his  arrow,  till  that  time  unerring,  flew  wide  of  the 
mark  and  sank  in  the  sea.  He  determined  to  recover  it ;  and,  swimming  to 
the  place  where  it  fell,  plunged  to  the  bottom,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he 
found  himself  in  a  small  cottage,  in  which  a  venerable  old  man  was  sitting, 
who  received  him  with  a  smile  of  fraternal  complacency,  and  thus  addressed 
him :  '  My  son,  I  welcome  you  to  the  habitation  of  your  father.  To  obtain 
this  interview,  I  have  directed  all  the  circumstances  which  have  conspired  to 
bring  you  hither.  Ilere  is  your  arrow,  and  here  is  an  ear  of  corn,  which  you 
will  find  pleasant  and  wholesome  food.  I  have  watched  the  unkindness  both 
of  your  grandmother  and  your  brother,  and  while  he  lives  the  earth  can  never 
be  peopled ;  you  must,  therefore,  take  his  life.  When  you  return  home,  you 
must  traverse  the  whole  earth ;  collect  all  the  flint-stones  into  heaps  which 
you  find,  and  hang  up  all  the  bncks'-horos,  as  these  are  the  only  things  of 
which  your  brother  is  afraid,  or  which  can  make  any  impression  upon  his 
body,  which  is  made  of  flint.  They  will  furnish  you  with  weapons,  always 
at  band,  wherever  he  may  direct  bis  course.'  Having  received  these  and 
other  instructions  from  his  father,  he  returned  to  the  world,  and  began  imme- 
diately to  obey  his  father's  directions,  which  being  done,  the  elder  resolved 
on  a  hunting  excursion.  On  their  way  to  the  hunting-ground,. he  inquired 
of  the  younger  what  were  the  objects  of  his  greatest  aversion.  He  informed 
him  (falsely)  that  there  was  nothing  so  terrific  to  him  as  beech-boughs  and 
bulrushes,  and  inquired  in  turn  of  Thnu-wish-iJirlau  what  he  most  dreaded ; 
he  answered,  nothing  so  much  as  flint-stones  and  bucks'-horns,  and  that 
nothing  else  could  injure  him ;  and  that  lately  he  had  been  much  annoyed  by 
them  wherever  he  went.  Having  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination,  the 
elder  went  in  quest  of  game,  leaving  the  younger  to  attend  to  the  menial 
occupation  of  erecting  his  hut,  and  preparing  such  other  accommodations  as 
he  reauired.  After  an  absence  of  some  time,  the  elder  returned  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  partaking  of  a  hearty  repast,  prepared  by  his 
brother,  he  retired  to  his  wigwam  to  sleep ;  but  when  be  had  fallen  into  a 
profound  slumber,  the  younger  kindled  a  large  fire  at  its  entrance.  After  a 
time,  the  elder  found  himself  extremely  incommoded  by  the  heat;  and  the 
flinty  materials  of  his  body,  expanding  by  its  intensity,  were  exploding  in 
larse  scales  from  his  carcass.  In  a  great  rage,  and  burning  for  revenge,  he 
broke  through  the  fire  in  front  of  the  hut,  hastened  to  a  neighboring  beech, 
armed  himself  with  a  large  bough,  and  returned  to  chastise  and  destroy  his 
brother ;  but  findine  that  tiis  repeated  and  violent  blows  had  no  effect  upon 
his  brother,  who  peltod  him  witn  flint-stones  and  belabored  him  with  bucks'- 
homs,  which  caused  the  flinty  scales  to  fall  from  his  body  in  copious  showers, 
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be  betook  bimself  to  a  Deighboring  marab,  wbere  he  supplied  bunself  with  a 
boodle  of  bolrushea,  aod  returned  to  the  oontest,  thougo  with  the  same  ill 
socoess.  Fiodiog  himself  deceived,  aod  failing  of  his  purpose,  he  soogbt 
safety  io  flight.  As  he  fled,  the  earth  trembled.  A  Teraaot  plaio,  boooded 
by  the  distant  ooeao,  lay  before  him ;  behind  him,  the  earth  sunk  in  deep 
▼alleys  and  frightful  chasms,  or  rose  into  lof\y  mountains  or  stupendous  pre- 
cipices ;  the  streams  ceased  to  roll  forward  their  waters,  and,  bursting  their 
barriers,  poured  down  the  cliffs  in  cataracts,  or  foamed  through  their  rocky 
channels  to  the  ocean.  The  younger  brother  followed  the  fugitive  with 
vijTorous  steps,  wounding  him  continually  with  his  weapons,  and  at  length,  in 
a  far  distant  region,  bevond  the  savannahs  of  the  west,  he  breathed  his  last, 
loading  the  earth  with  his  flinty  form. 

"  The  great  enemy  of  the  race  of  the  turtle  being  destroyed,  they  came  up 
out  of  the  ground  in  human  form,  and  for  some  time  multiplied  in  peace,  and 
spread  extensively  over  its  surface.  Atahentsic,  the  grandmother,  roosed  to 
furioos  resentment  foa  the  loss  of  her  darling  son,  and  resolving  to  be 
revenged,  for  many  days  successively,  caused  the  rain  to  descend  in  torrents 
from  the  clouds,  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  even  the  highest 
mountains,  were  covered ;  but  the  inhabitants  fled  to  their  canoes,  and  escaped 
the  impending  destruction.  The  disappointed  ^grandmother  caused  the  rains 
to  cease,  and  the  waters  to  subside,  when  the  inhabitants  returned  to  their 
former  places  of  abode.  Determining  to  efiect  her  purpose  in  another  manner, 
she  covered  the  earth  with  a  deluge  of  snow,  to  escape  which  new  evil  they 
betook  themselves  to  their  snow-shoes,  and  thus  eluded  her  veneeanoe. 
Chagrined  at  length  by  these  disappointments,  she  gave  up  the  idea  of  destroy- 
ing the  whole  human  race  at  once,  and  determined  to  wrei^  her  vengeance 
upon  them  in  a  manner  which,  although  less  violent,  should  be  more  efficacious. 
Accordingly,  she  has  ever  sinoe  been  employed  in  gratifying  her  malignant 
disposition,  by  inflicting  upon  mankind  sJl  those  evQs  which  are  suffered  in 
this  present  world.  Tarenyawa^o,  in  Oneida,  Tau-lou-ghy^u^wan-goon,  on 
the  other  hand,  displays  the  infinite  benevolence  of  his  nature  by  bestowing 
on  the  humao  race  the  blessings  they  enjoy,  all  of  which  flow  from  his 
bountiful  providence.  This  personage  afterwards  dwelt  among  his  brethren 
under  the  name  of  Hiawatha.  The  name  Tarenyawagon,  literally  translated, 
is  '  the  Holder,  or  Supporter  of  the  Heavens.'  Hiawatha  was  the  minister 
of  Tarenyawagon,  and  agent  of  his  good  will  to  mankind." 
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1768,  by  Henry  Ptdcer,  at  No.  82  in  Cornliill,  London.    Portrait  in  po$$§$ti(m  of 
tMo  author* 

P.  218.— The  following  cnrions  document  is  added,  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
Kazrtganset  expedition  of  Dec  1676 : — 

•*  Whereas  at  the  fireinge  of  Mido*  Appletona  -Tent  at  Narraganiitt  Dinen 
armee  and  Clothea  were  lost  by  the  fire  belonging  to  perticuler  peieons,  a 
list  of  whom  is  taken  and  in  the  hands  of  Capt  Swayne,  then  Leiut.  to  Majo' 
Appleton,  who  heretofore  haue  rec  no  satisfaction  for  ^e  same,  This  Court 
[Gen*  Ct.  of  Ms.]  Doth  order  that  repayration  be  made  by  the  Country  to  the 
persons  Damnified  by  the  t^  fire,  and  that  the  Committees  of  Militia  in  the 
sererall  Townes,  doe  iJlow  Damage  vpon  the  Accounts  afibresd,  and  enter  them 
amonffst  the  Disbursements  of  uie  i*  toiftiies.  The  Deputyes  haue  past  this 
Desinng  the  Consent  of  o'  Honor'  Magistrates  hereto. 

William  Torrey,  Cleric. 

15  Sept.  1676.  Consented  to  by  the  magists.  £dw.  Rawson,  Secrety." 

P.  222. — Following  other  printed  accounts  of  the  war,  we  gave  the  name  of 
•'  Captain  CroweU,"  which  should  be  **  CotoelL**  Jamet  Ckweil  was  of  Boston, 
before  and  after  this  war.  In  our  MS.  **  Chboniclbs,"  above  cited,  we  hare  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  affiur  which  at  this  time  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  historians.  The  account  is  by  himseli^  as  he  gare  it  in  a  deposition,  at 
the  trial  of  Capi,  Tom,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  As  I  was  returning  firom  Marlborough  to  Boston,  in  the  Contoryes  scarriee, 
and  had  18  men  under  my  conduct,  and  about  8  miles  from  Sudbury  wee  ware 
Suprysed  with  dirors  hundred  of  Indians,  whereof  this  Indian  Tom  was  one, 
none  by  a  grombleing  sign  or  noyse  y*  he  made ;  as  in  my  Judgement  was  y 
cause  of  our  bejng  fliyored  Tpon ;  at  which  tjme  fewer  oi  my  Company  was 
killed  and  one  wounded ;  beside  five  horses  were  disinabled,  [being]  shot. 
Vpon  Capt  Wadsworth's  ingadgen  wjth  [y*]  Indians,  I  wentt  backe  and  buryed 
y  ffower  men  which  ware  killed,  whereof  was  Thonuu  [Ear  ]  and  Hopkinem 
son  of  Boxbury,  Goodman,  a  son  of  Bobert  Waylea  of  Dorchister."  <*  Sworn 
in  Court,  19  June,  1676." 

P.  263.— MATOONAS.  The  following  characteristic  reflections  and  obserra- 
tions  of  Dr.  Inarwue  Mather^  which  the  consideration  of  the  acts  and  fate  of 
this  chief  seemed  to  excite  in  his  mind,  are  extracted,  as  worthy  of  preserration 
in  this  connection : — 

*'  Hov)  ofttn  have  we  prayed,  that  the  Lord  would  remember  the  eruetty,  treachery, 
and  above  all  the  bkuphemy  of  these  heathen  /—This  prayer  has  been  heard  in 
Heaven.  As  for  their  cruelty,  Qod  hath  remembered  that,  many  of  them  folHnff 
into  the  haoids  of  the  Mohawks  or  other  Indians,  who  fought  in  our  quarrel,  used 
their  enemies  after  their  own  kind.  And  it  hath  been  obserred,  that  the  yen* 
geanoe  from  the  Lord  did  pursue  them  presently  up9n  the  perpetration  of  some 
horrid  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty  towards  such  as  fell  into  their  murderous  hands. 
And  as  for  their  treachery,  God  hath  retaliated  that  upon  them ;  as  for  the  per- 
fidious Narragansels,  Peter  Indian  was  folse  and  perfidious  to  them,  upon  a  dis- 
gust receired  amongst  them,  and  directed  our  army  whereto  find  them.  Treach- 
erous Philip,  one  of  his  own  men  ran  away  from  him,  and  told  Capt  Chwrek 
where  that  grand  enemy  had  hid  himself,  the  issue  of  which  was,  another  Indian 
shot  a  bullet  into  the  treacherous  heart  oif  that  corenant-breaking  infideL  Yea, 
many  of  those  cloudy  and  decdptful  Indians  who  were  taken  by  Capt  Church, 
would  frequently  destroy  and  betray  their  bloudy  and  false-hearted  comrades, 
Matoonas,  who  was  the  first  Indian  that  treacherously  shed  innocent  Kngliah 
blood  in  Massachusetts  Colony,  he  some  years  before  pretended  to  something  of 
religion,  being  a  professor  in  general  (though  never  baptized,  nor  of  the  in- 
churched  Indians)  that  so  he  might  the  more  covertly  manage  the  heUish  design 
of  revenge  that  was  harbored  in  nis  divelish  heart" 

P.  268.—"  The  murder  at  Wobum  here  referred  to  by  Hubbard,  i^parently 
as  perpetrated  a  little  before  Phil4>'s  war,  was  not  improbably  ^e  same  as  one 
committed  in  the  west  part  of  Wobum,  now  Burlington,  the  story  of  which  has 
been  transmitted  there  by  tradition  from  time  hnmemorial,  and  is  briefiy  aa 
follows :  On  a  certain  Sabbath,  an  Indian  concealed  himself  in  a  hop  house,  the 
sito  of  the  kiln  of  which  is  still  pointed  out,  about  a  mile  from  Burlington  meet- 
ing-house, close  to  the  north  side  of  the  road  to  Bedford,  between  the  hocuses  of 
Deacon  George  Mclntire  and  of  Miss  Ruth  Wilson.  When  he  supposed  the 
neighbors  generally  had  gone  to  meeting,  he  came  out  from  his  lumng-place^ 
ancf  went  to  the  house  which  then  stood  on  the  spot  where  Miss  Wilson's  now  is. 
Upon  entering,  he  asked  for  cider  of  a  young  woman  that  had  been  left  at  home. 
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In  compliance  with  his  request,  she  went  to  draw  some ;  but  upon  her  return, 
he  Imocked  her  in  the  head  as  she  reached  the  top  of  the  cellar  stain.  The 
cellar  door  was  dashed  with  her  blood,  the  stain  of  which  was  never  wiped  off; 
and  when  the  house  came  to  be  taken  down,  not  far  from  a  centurr  ago,  to 
build  another  on  its  site;  this  blood-stained  door  was  removed  as  it  was  to  the 
bam,  and  there,  and  at  a  bouse  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  it  was  subse- 
quently convoyed,  it  continued  for  years  to  be  exhibited  as  a  memorial  of  this 
instance  of  savage  cruelty."  [Traditkm  in  the  Wilson  £aoiily,  8ec.]—MS.  Letter 
from  Rev,  Samuel  SewaU,  of  Burlinffton,  ICi.,  to  the  Author. 

P.  264. — In  the  History  of  Fiamingham,  Ms.,  by  the  Bev.  M&.  Babbt,  will 
be  found  many  important  facts  relative  to  the  destruction  of  the  family  of  Thon^ 
ae  Eamee,  of  Sudbury,  which  that  diligent  author  derived  from  original  MSS. 
We  have  many  others,  shedding  further  light,  in  our  MS.  Chboxiclbs  above  re- 
ferred to,  but  our  limits  do  not  allow  of  their  admission  here.  A  few  items  from 
himself  are  all  we  can  at  present  add. 

Thomas  Eambs  came  to  New  England  about  1634.  He  served  in  the  Pequot 
war,  after  which  he  was  "  maimed  by  the  hand  of  Qod  in  his  Hmbs."  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1616,  and  in  1668,  was  "the  fotiier  of  many  children,"  **  but 
had  not  one  fbote  of  land  in  y«  countray  of  his  owne,"  and  was  '*  very  poore." 
His  fortune  seems  to  have  been  much  improved  not  long  after,  for  when  his 
house  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  in  1676,  he  says,  **  Yea,  I  am  now  left  des- 
titute, and  bereaved  of  almost  all  comforts  of  my  IHe,  and  of  euery  bitt  of  my 
estate,  which  the  other  day  amounted  to  no  lees  than  aboue  360  poimds.  And 
being  very  lame  and  aged,  and  have  half  a  dozen  children,  each  imder  a  dozen 
years  of  age."  This  was  about  the  dose  of  Philip's  war,  at  which  time  he  asks 
the  General  Court  to  grant  him  the  land  which  had  been  possessed  by  those  In- 
dians that  had  destroyed  his  family;  <*  seeing,"  he  says,  **the  ten  owners  and 
inhabitants  y'of  are  not  now  extant,  6  of  them  burned  my  house  and  family,  3 
of  whome  hiaue  been  hanged,  and  the  others  are  all  fled  vnto  y«  enemy."  The 
government  granted  him  200  acres  of  land,  but  he  did  not  live  long  to  e^joy  it. 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  January,  1680,  est.  64.  For  an  account  of  lus  posterity, 
consult  the  History  of  Framingham. 

P.  280. — The  treaty  entered  into  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Eastern  Indians  and 
English  in  the  midst  of  PhOip's  war,  seems  not  to  have  fallen  within  the  notice 
of  the  chroniclers,  cither  of  Uiat  time  or  since.  Possibly  Hubbard  may  refer  to 
it  in  his  Indian  Ware.  It  being  a  document  of  great  importance,  is  here  in- 
serted entire,  from  the  Massachueette  Archives. 

••  Pascataqua  River,  Cochecho,  3  July  [1676.] 

At  a  meeting  of  y«  Com*  appointed  by  y«  Hon<*  GenL  Ctfor  to  treat  y*  Inds. 
of  the  Eastern  Parts  in  order  for  y*  procuring  an  Hon"  Peace  with  y".  Wee 
lytk  y«  iQutM  consent  of  y«  Sagamores  Underwritten  in  behalfe  of  themselues  and 
y«  men — Indians  belonging  to  them  being  about  300  in  Number,  have  agreed  as 
foUoweth : 

lly.  That  hence  forwards  none  of  y*  said  Indians  shall  offer  any  violence  to  y« 
persons  of  any  English,  nor  doe  any  Damage  to  theyrs  Estates  in  any  kind  what- 
soever. And  if  any  Indian  or  Indians  shall  offend  herein,  they  shall  bring  or 
cause  to  bee  brought  y*  offender  to  some  English  authority,  there  to  be  prosecuted 
by  y*  English  Lawes  according  to  y«  Nature  of  y*  Offence. 
.  21y.  That  none  of  said  Indums  shall  entertain  at  any  time  any  of  our  enemies, 
but  shall  giue  peent  notice  to  y*  Comt^  when  any  come  among  them,  ingajpng  to 
goe  forth  w**^  y*  EngUsh  against  them  (if  desired)  in  order  to  y*  seizing  of  them. 
And  if  any  of  s<>  Indians  shall  themseli&es  at  any  time  bring  such  o'  Enemies 
vnto  vs,  they  shall  for  their  reward  haue  £3.  for  each  they  shall  so  bring  in. 

3ly.  The  Indians  performing  on  their  part,  as  is  before  expressed,  wee  y*  com- 
Ittee  doe  ingage  in  y*  behalfe  of  y«  English  not  to  offer  any  violence  to  any  of 
their  persons  or  estates,  and  if  any  ii^ury  be  c^ered  to  said  Indians  by  any 
English,  they  [their]  complaints  to  Authority,  y*  ofBender  shall  be  prosecuted 
by  EngUsh  Lawes  according  to  y*  nature  of  y«  offence.  In  witness  to  each  and 
ail  y*  pmuses  we  haue  mutually  shaken  hands  and  subscribed  our  names. 
C  RiCBAHD  Waldb&n  ^^7^  Wanaijlnsbt,  Sagamori 

Comittee  \  Nio :  Shaplbiob  -^^  Sampson  Aboquaoexoka 

(  Tho  :  Daniell  ^^  Mb.  Wic  Saoamou 

^\^  SavANDO  Sagamore 

a^  sxboouxba 
Sam"  Kumphow 
The  marii  O  Wabockovbi.  ' 
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p.  S03.— A  more  prtcknu  dooimii&t  then  thm  flolject  of  tbSs  note^  we  tddan 
hare  the  tatisfactioii  of  laying  before  the  pvbUc    It  eluddatee  a  passage  in 
New  England's  historj  of  the  dMpest  interest;  and  had  we  space,  much  explan- 
atory matter  might  be  giren. 
«  Honoured  Mother 

After  my  duty  and  my  wiHea  presented  to  yonrselfe  these  may  inform  you  of 
Tonr]  present  health  of  our  present  being  when  other  of  our  Mends  are  by  the 
iMffbarous  heathen  cut  off  from  hcring  a  being  in  this  world  The  Lord  [of]  late 
hath  renewed  his  witnesses  against  ts,  and  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  us  in 
that  we  are  deprired  of  the  societie  of  our  nearest  friends  by  the  breaking  in  of 
the  adrersarie  against  ts  ;  On  ftidar  last  in  the  morning  your  own  son  with 
your  two  sons  in  Law  Anthony  and  Thomas  Bracket  and  their  whole  families 
were  killed  and  taken  l^  the  Indians*  we  know  not  how,  tis  certainly  known  by 
us  that  Thomas  is  slain  and  his  wife  and  children  carried  away  captiue,  and  of 
Anthony  and  his  family  we  haue  no  tidings  and  therefore  think  that  thay  might 
be  captiTated  the  night  before  beoause  of  the  remoteness  of  theii  habitation  man 
ndghborhood,  Ghn  Corban  and  all  his  frmily  Gm  Lewis  and  his  wife,  James 
Boss  and  all  his  fiunily,  Qm  Durham,  John  Kunjoy,  and  Daniel  Wakely,  Ben- 
iamin  Hadwell  and  all  his  family  are  lost,  all  slam  by  sun  an  hour  high  in  the 
Morning  and  after,  Gm  Wallis  his  dwelling  house  and  none  besides  his  is  burnt 
there  are  of  men  slain  11,  of  women  and  chUdren  28  kiUed  and  taken,  we  that 
are  alire  are  forced  upon  Mr.  Andrews  his  Island  to  secure  our  own  and  the 
lines  of  our  families  we  haue  but  little  provision  and  are  so  few  in  number  that 
we  are  not  able  to  bury  the  dead  till  more  strength  come  to  us,  the  desire  of  the 

EM>ple  to  your  selfe  is  ^at  you  would  be  pleased  to  speak  to  Mr.  Mim|oy  and 
eac<m  Philips  that  they  would  entreat  the  Goremotir  that  forthwith  aid 
might  be  sent  to  ts  either  to  fight  the  enemie  out  of  our  borders  that  our  Eng- 
lish Com  may  be  inned  in  whereby  we  may  comfortably  liue  or  remoue  ts  out 
of  Danger  that  we  may  provide  mr  our  selues  elsewhere^  having  no  more  at 
present  but  desiring  your  prayers  to  God  for  his  preserration  of  us  in  these 
times  of  danger,  I  rest  Your  dutiful!  Son 

Thaddeus  Clark. 

ffirom  Caseo-bay  16.  6.  76.  remember  my  Love  to  m^  lister  &c. 

These  ffor  his  honoured  Mother  Mx^  Elizabeth  Harvey  livmg  in  Boston." 

P.  812. — **  1  have  understood  that  the  town  of  Moultonborough  was  named  in 
h<mor  of  Gen.  Jonathan  Maukon,  of  Hampton,  who  was  a  principal  proprietor." 
MS,  noU  of  John  Farmer  in  a  copy  of  the  M  Ed,  of  the  Book  of  tub  Indians. 

P.  313. — ^PmoF.  IJpHAic,  of  Bowdoin  College,  is  the  author  of  the  ballad  there 
given.    Farmer,  ae  ahove  eiied, 

P.  622.*-CAPT.  WHTTEEYES.  In  the  Narrative  of  Richard  Bard's  Adven- 
tures among  the  Indians  will  be  found  some  interesting  details  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Ufo  of  this  ohief    See  Loudon't  Selection  of  Ind,  Nam,  ii»  67—71. 

P.  581.— HALFKING.  Besides  the  different  Indian  names  which  we  have 
given  for  this  chie^  another  has  been  published  in  the  *'  Eistory  of  Western  Penn- 
eyhania,"  He  is  there  called  Tanaeharitoni  where  it  is  also  stated  that  he  died 
at  Harris  Ferry,  (Harrisburg,}  Oct  1st,  1764.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
work,  (p.  71,)  it  is  stated  that  ne  died  at  the  house  of  John  Harrii,  of  that  place, 
and  was  buried  by  him. 

P.  672. — Note  }.  In  the  Boston  Courier  of  31th  August,  1843,  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  Capt,  Newman,  who  fell  in  St,  Clair' t  defeat,  was  of  Boston ;  that  he 
was  of  the  dass  of  1766,  in  the  Latin  school,  while  of  the  same  class  were  Isaac 
Coffin,  since  Admiral  Sir  Isaae,  Dr.  Jona,  Homer,  late  of  Newton,  Dr.  James 
Freewum,  &o. 

P.  688.  In  our  note  stating  the  age  and  death  of  Daniel  Boone,  we  have 
made  an  alteration  in  conformity  to  information  received  from  Bev.  J.  M.  Peck. 
It  now  agrees  with  what  he  has  since  published  in  his  excellent  lifo  of  the  old 
Pioneer,  and  corresponds  very  nearly  wUh  the  fiscts  in  Niles's  Register,  printed  at 
the  time. 
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NoTB^—The  namef  of  Indtani  are  printed  In  CAPITALS :  and  all  bamea  of  tribea  and  In- 
dian names  of  placet  are  set  In  llaUe  type.  This  method  of  dwinguteblng  artklea  the  author  haa 
found,  by  experience,  greatly  to  relieve  the  eyea. 

Not  only  names  of  tribea,  nationa,  and  countrlea  are  tfaHwierfT  but  each  English  names  ara 
printed  in  the  same  letter  as  have  been  given  to  tribes,  nations,  and  places  inhabited  by  Indians. 

A  few  baptismal  or  Christian  names,  and  some  names  of  places,  will  be  funnd  in  brackets. 
Thoee  are  additiona,  and  are  not  fMnd  In  the  body  of  the  work. 


A. 


AaaiOAOAMBT.aadieai  of  Swan 

laland,  966. 
wfftaMJKsf,  their  location.  9,  3Q1. 
AasifQUiD,   murder    or,    300; 

another,  333. 
AaiACA,  (8am  Jorbs,)  463.487. 
AsaAHAM^ft  noted  JV>/r«  chieC) 

417,  43J,  402,  479. 
AcTBOK,  great  exploit  of.  336, 7. 
Adair,  James,  Hist.  Ind.365,385. 
Adams,  B.  T.,   his  exploit  In 

Florida,  481. 
Adams,    Henry,    killed,  9S1; 

John,  9B7  :  John  a,  106, 394, 

456,463;  Lleut.,481}MK.~, 

killed,  921:   Mr.—,  escapes 

massacre,  434. 
AoAMciTs,  (CArr.  Tom,)  exploit 

of,  334. 
.4fe»«a,  Ind.UNNiblasthere,llO. 
AHAToif,  counsellor  to  Wampa- 

TUOKylOOl 

AhaTTA  WAIT,  TAHATTAWAltilte. 

119, 181. 
AiTToir,  John,  chief  of  the  Pe- 

Akkompoizv,  (CnKOMPOiif,)  98, 

9M. 
Alcock,   Ells.,    capUvaled    at 

York,  993. 
Alden,  CoL,  killed,  568:  EifaEa- 

beth,  295;   John,   94d,  ^)6; 

Eev.T.,997,615. 
Alobbmar.   betrays  and  kills 

Phiup,  £». 
Albxaitdbb,  son  of  Maviasoit, 

91. 99, 984, 187—190, 191, 900, 

901. 
Allen,  John }  Mason*s  Hist  Pe- 

fuot  War,  enroneoOsly  ascribed 

to  hhn,  170. 
Allen.  Wilkes,  Hist,  of  Chelms- 
ford, 181, 98i 
Alien,  W.,  his  Biographical  Dk- 

tlonaiy,  5L 
AUen,  Lieut.  H.,  kiUed  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540. 
AixiOAToa,   a  noted    Semiffh 

chief,  901,  318,  399. 331,  338. 
AtxiquiPA,  squaw  chief  of  JV 

hogwH^t  533. 
Allison,  a  capC  in  the  Florida 

war,43L 
Alma,  Mr.,  37 ;  John,  «.  940, 

950  i  Simon,  t*. 
AIna,  the   brtg,    wreck  of;  In 

Florida,  487. 
Alston,  CapC  in  Ibe  Florida  war, 
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Ambrlator,  CoL,   wounded   at 

Woetam,  406,  4M. 
America,  whr  so  named,  19} 

how  peopled,  90—34. 
Amherst,  Gen.,  818, 547. 551,  S. 
Amidas  and  Barlow*s  Voyue, 

83, 114, 344. 
jfmtiiritMf  Falls,  Ind.  ace.  of,  983. 
Amos,  CArr.,  exploiU  of,  969, 

AnaatifwmtaeoolUt  country  of,  6, 

390,336. 
Anderson,  O.,  In  the  light  at 

Dunlawton,  495. 
Anderson,  Mra.,  her  plantatloQ 

ravaged, 495. 
Andover,  surprised  by  Ind.,  306. 
AiTDBBw,  his  servieeB,996,300. 
Anecdotes,  Ind.,  34— 45,516,506. 


tseorgim^  signi6cation  of, 

318;  dispenioa  of  the  tribe 

of;  316. 
Annawon*a  Rock,  description 

of;  937. 
Aifif Awoir,  Capt.,  60,  900, 90L 

996,935-939. 
Anne,  Queen,  her  recepCkm  of 

Indian  chiefii,  509,  510l 
Antiqaities,  American,  55—64, 

366,604. 
Appletoa,  Capt,  hia  defbnoe  of 

Hatfleld^7,  60& 

jtpKubttk,  purelMse  of,   by  the 

whitee,  194. 
Abatomakaw,  anecdote  of;  41. 
Artmckle,  Col.,  465. 
ArbnthnoC,A.,aaK>ngthe  Ossfa, 

405,406 
AacHiHAV,  a  sachem  of  Ps<e- 

sMdk,4L 
Abbxus,  his  visit  to  Boston,  333. 
Argal,  Capt.,  seixes  Pooahor- 

TAS,  357. 
Aristotle,  supposed  to  refer  to 

America,  91. 
Armistead,  Gen.,  In  the  Florida 

war,  394, 478, 494. 
Armstrong,  CoL,  destroys  Xtt- 

lsiMinf,534. 
Armstrong,  Gen.,  In  the  Florida 

war,  475. 
Armstrong,  Lc,  fUls  at  Emuk- 

fam,  399 
Armstrong,  Llent.,  In  Rannar*s 

campaigns,  686. 
Arnold,  Gen.,  157 :  Quebec  ex- 
pedition, 319, 316. 
Arnold,  Lieut.,  killed  in  Har- 

nHtf*s  defeat,  687. 
Anecdotes,  lad.  34-45, 516, 906^ 


jtniroteoffint  signification    o^ 

318 :  dispersion  of  the  tribe 

of,  316. 
Abbamawikwabxmt,     put     to 

death,  304. 
Arthur,  Lt.  in  the  Florida  war, 

49a 
AsoASSAfOTicK,  138}   his  war, 

143,  144. 
Ashby,  CapC,  471 ;  seizes  0»cb- 

ouk,4a9. 
AiHPBToif,  his  exploit  at  Doer- 

fleld,  989. 
Aspiif  BT,  each,  of  JVbtwat,  78. 89. 
AsPii««oiD,  a  rarrattae,  fables 

about,  278. 
AssACAMSviT,  a  rorratjas,  994, 

393,394,340. 
AssAcvMBT,  sold  into  slaveiy, 

70,  73. 
AstiMiKAiquA,  a  Torracfasehief; 

966, 969. 

§riimmMmM,10\  devastated  by 

amall-pox,  677. 
AsuHMBqciR,  a  name  of  Mas- 

•AsoiT,  81, 239. 
Athertoa,  Mi^.  Humphrey,  192, 
.  134, 145, 155. 

Atkinson,  Thea,  a  prisoner,  909l 
Atkinson,    General,    In  Black 

Hawk*swar,044— 654. 
Attabullabulla,  373—376. 
Atwater,  C,  un  weatem  OKiunda, 

57,50. 
Aabert,  first  earriea  Indiana  to 

France,  68. 
JhuamteOf  iJtbnMkies)  country, 

112,277. 

AOMf  AQUBIf,  (AWASAqVIK,)  134. 

J§itUua.  maasacre  of  Indiana  at, 

391^. 
Avery,  CapCin  Philip's  war,  933. 
AwACHAW,  a  noted  Mkrrigmm 

««!,  961,  909. 
AwASMOBBs,  of  8§gkomat$t  ^^a 

—967. 
Atabbmo,  (Nibiobbt,)  which 

B. 

Badlock,  Captain,  toitarsd  at 

Wyoming,  SeSw 
Bagnal,  Walter,  murder  of,  119. 
Baihqr.  Cot,  at  battle  of  Ouithte- 

cooche,  493. 
Baker,  Bnslin,  killad  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540. 
Bak«r,  Mr.^lmaelf  nd  fkaily 

cut  off,  487. 
Bald  Baolb,  anirdar  of;   h| 

whites,  5381 
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Btltiaoce.  IndtmasTUt  to,  063. 
Baneroft,  LtouL,    "        ~~ 


394. 

Baaenift, 


,,relleTw£xet«r, 


laenift,  Oaorge,  hto  HlHonr  «< 

U.  StalM,  84,  356, 361. 309. 

BaagB,  J.,  iurorto  try  Inaa.,  196. 

BwboQr,  /.,  Got.  Troup*s  tluwt 

•fainal,4fiS. 
Bvclaj,  Bobert,  flS7. 
Bark«r,  &,  ofPIjmioatli  eol.,  t49L 
Iteriow,  OQ  dMtli  or  Mta  Mc 

Cnk^  51 ;  on  chMictor  of  Po- 

OABOITTAt,  8S6l 

Babmabo.  b  aolad  Cktnkm  wmr< 
rk>r,386. 

BuTB,  GoTonior,  his  Isdiui  ex- 
pedition. 501—503. 

Babbow,  Bam,  teken  end  pot  to 
deetb,  946,  d47. 

Berry,  W.T.,rP.M.)4S& 

Berry,  Bev.  W..  Bletocj  oT 
Fimmingbem,  7U. 

Bertoo,  Dr.  &  a,  64, 548, 544. 

Bertrem,  W.,tn?els  In  Fluride, 
63,64. 

Basmaba,  e  neme  of 
c]ilefe,71,fi77. 

Beaaec,  Cepiein,  In  the  eeaton 
wert,  970, 698. 

BeMinger,  Lt.,  killed  In  Dede'i 
tlgb^  418. 

BoteoMn,  Edward,  b«yf  lends 
oft)MlndB.,984. 

BBttletf.— The  flrrt  wfth  IndUm 
in  New  Knglend.  73;  Striek- 
land's  Plain,  133;  Prnkatm- 
mC,  filO :  P^eoMeL  911 ;  Sagar- 
Loaf  Rill,  915;  Bebobolh 
Plain,  919;  Bloody  Brook, 
916 ;  JM«T«#MMl  ammmp,  919 ; 
Sudbury,  XB;  Brtdaeweter, 
9B3 ;  PevledkdC,  931,  S04 ;  JMit- 
t^pdjcc  JTtek,  946;  Tur- 
ner's FftOa,  990 ;  AWr»d||rm«*, 

5l- 


GivC,  betUe  of  Baa 

Felasco,474 

lers,  Capi.,   kls  delbet  and 

deetb,91& 
BellBMy,  CepL  to  Flor.  war,  494. 
BellowB,  CoL.  kie  slgnel  es- 


In  the  Florida 


^e 
«» 
t. 

I; 

f>- 

— ,  ^. . , ,  ^. . ,  ,^..ji- 

ston,  567  ;  of  Newtown,  ik.  ,- 
JIffaiuwJk,  588;  Fort  Georm, 
506;  Mm^mgmkda,  008;  TV 
fetoioe^  690  iTkamu,  ib,  i  Ma- 
Mufv,  681 ;  River  Raisin,  025 ; 
Bycamore  Creek,  645;  Ouia- 
CMUM,  650;  Mississippi,  658. 

Baxter,  Mr.,  of  Kaauihufik.  336. 

Baylies'  History  of  New  Plym 
otttb,996. 

Beall,  Captain,  487 ;  exploits  of, 
488,483. 

Beal,  Col^  hii  exploit  in  Mm- 

Beane,  Joseph,  a  captive,  998. 
Beard,  Inda.  not  without,  568. 
Beety,  narrative  aaMmf    Indi> 

ens,  53,  54. 117. 
Beesley,  Mi^,  eurprised  and 

slain,  389. 
Beaiijeii,  M.  do,  eommande  at 

Braddock's  defeat,  606. 
Back,  L.  C~  on  western  antfc|ni- 

tiee,eiL 


Bllowa,  CoL,  I 
plott,ae,3». 
Belton,  MiOor, 

war,  416. 
Benton,  Tboe.  B.,  497.448,449. 
Berkeley,  Governor,  diBfeals  Or- 

nKAnxAiro,  36L 
BnaaTjLuea  Jack,  006 ;  death 

of,  679. 
Bible,  the,  to  Indian,96,  S3, 115, 

178. 
Bigelow,  Col.  Timothy,  390l 
Bio  Ei.a.    See  OnorAVoivoA. 
Bio  RnTTLn,  a  Ssnsee  chief,  606w 
Bae  TasB,  607 ;  hie  death,  601. 
Bio  Wabbjob,    Bpeech   6L   to 

Jaekeon,  400. 
BIlea,  WlUiani,  of  Pennqiva- 

nle,  889. 
Bluings,  Rev.  Mr.,  957. 
BiUington,  John,   lost    to 

woods,  78. 
Black  Bib»,  takes  Fort  Dear- 
bom,  630. 
Black  BvrrALO,  a  Sirax  chief, 

dies,  633. 
Black  Dibt.  419, 433,  46B. 
INedk  Ast,  destroyed  fy  ssall- 

pox,  677;  hlatoTT  o^  705. 
Black  Hawk,  43;  to  N.  York, 
665;  escapee  a  bkfripher, 
666;  vislto  the  Sencas,  667 1 
liberation  of,  668 ;  his  visit  to 
Boston,  674--676:  his  wan, 
637-664. 
Black  Kbttlb,  of  Oncndsfa, 

503 ;  killed,  50& 
Black  Shakb,  a  8eB.  chief;  507. 
Black  TMunona,  a  Fm  chleL 

63L 
Black  WiLUAM,morder  of,  1151. 
Black  Point,  Ind.  ravageeet,994. 
Bliivd    WIL^   kHled   by  JVe- 

hvwkM  388. 
Bliss's  Aistoiy  of  Rehoholh,330. 
Block  Island,  exped  ition  i 
116,  168,    160 :  called 
M«  by  the  Indians,  167. 
Blome,  R.,  bis  ecoount  of  Amer- 
ica. 517. 
Bloodhounds,  need  against  Indi- 
ans, 48»-484. 
Bloody  Brook,  disastrous  battle 

0(916. 
Blueford,  CapUin  T.,  kUled  at 

Point  Pleesant,  54a 
Blub   Jackbt,     defeated     by 
Wayne,  576;    his  darinf  at 
Fort  Recovery,  689. 
Blue  Licks,  battle  of  the,  684. 
Bolton,     Commodore,    on   the 

Florida  station,  439. 
Bomasbbic,   383—305;   impiie- 

oned,  339 ;  death,  304. 
Bonithon,  Capt.,  defends  Sme*^ 


Boadinot,  Dr.,  on  orlfta  of  the 

Indians,  IsL 
BouDiMOT,  E.,  40,  400;  ezeen- 

tionof,460L 
B^e|^Ohloexpeditkme, 

BowLKos,  anoced  SssumIc  war- 
rior, 406. 
Bowers.  J^  attacked  at  Moaqnl> 

Bowlee,  W.  A.,  306. 387. 
Boyle,  Hon.  R.,  115, 981, 9B3. 
Boyer,  Mr.,  on  N.  E.  nations,  93. 
Brackenridge,  on  west  mounds, 

56,  57. 
Bracket,  Capt.  Anthony,  cap- 

tivityudjdeath  of;  !»6, 309, 

lition  and  death 


308.334,700. 

Bmddock,  expedi 

ofl607-«»L 


Bradford.  Gov.  William,  aneo> 

dote  of,  37. 
Bradford,  attacked  by  Indiana, 

961, 995. 
Bradford,  CapUin.  killed  at  Mi- 
ami, 572 ;  anotoer,  wounded 

at  ^a«V^390. 
Bradford,  MiJ.,  et  Psee«M(,  965. 
Bradford,  CoL,  m  the  Fforida 

war,  476L 
BradstreeC,  Gov.,  47,  697 ;  CoL, 

expedition  of.  588, 553, 699. 
Branham,  J.,  kid.  in  Fkir.,  47L 
Bbaitt,  a  JVeheaei  chief,  577— 

508. 
Brewster,  Capt.  Be^Jamhi,  156 : 

Mrs.,  1457 
Brigfs,   MiJor,    kttled    to   8t 

Cflair's  defeat,  S71. 
Bridges,  Lieut.,  kiUed  to  Bar- 

mar's  defeat,  687. 
Bridtewnter,~aiarmed,  993 ;  flght 

there,  ik ;  burnt,  948. 
BaioBT  Hoaic.  exploit  of;  6861 
Broadhead.CoL,  his  ezpeditioae, 

567. 
Brock,  Geneial,  and  Tsoim  taH, 


Book*,  notions  c€  f  ndhins  con- 
cerning, 53,676 ;  written  with 
one  pen,  17& 

Boone.  Dan.,  681,  683— 685, 716. 

Bostick,  Mr.,  wounded  to  Flor- 
ida, 47L 

oeton,  (Aemnat,)  discovered 
by  the  Pilgrinis,  104 ;  early 
visits  of  Indiana  to.  91 ;  firat 
Indian  sachem  of,  known  to 
the  English,  94,  108, 110,  111, 
113;  Indians  send  word  they 
will  dine  there  on  Election 
day,  222;  they  threaten  to 
bum  U,966. 


Brocklebank,  Captato  Samuel, 

killed,  999L 
Brooke,  Lieut,  killed  at  OUe- 

ckokoo  163. 
Brookfleld,  besieged  and  burnt, 

913,914.963. 
Brooks.  Wnu,  Juror  to  try  Indi- 

Brooks,  Mary,  murdered,  387. 
Brvwn,  CoL,  to  the  Florida  war, 

476. 
Brown.  James,   of   Swanaey, 

198,905.906. 
Brown,  Sir  T.,  on  color  of  Indi- 
ans, 27, 98;  Mary,  956  {John, 

900,984. 
Bruten,  Lieut,  in  the  Florida 

war,  473, 474. 
Biyant's    Station,    memorable 

seige  of,  €89. 
BufTon,  on  Amer.  animals,  96. 
Bull's  garrison  taken  and  burnt, 

968. 

Bull,  Capt,  at  SeAeasctei^,  47. 
Bunch,  Mr.,  family  of,  cut  off  in 

Florida,  4». 
BvoKonoAHBLAt,  558—561.    . 
Burgoyne.  Gen.,  employs  ladl- 

Burr,'col.,  hie  Q«e»«e  expedi- 

tion,380. 
Burton,  J.,  murders  an  Ind.,309 
Burton,  Col.,  wounded  at  JVe- 

aea  jnsAcIe,  609. 
Bushy  RuB,  battle  of,  601,098 
Butler,  Ridiard,  Ind.  com.,  607. 
Butler,  Col.,  killed  at  St  dalr'e 
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Batltf,  Joha,  comnuidtf    at 

Wrmuig,  SB&,  900. 
B«tler,  Mr.,  mlatioDaiy  to  the 

ClUroJkMs,  456. 
BaUer,  Walter,  a  Varj  leader  of 

Indians,  587. 
Butler,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 

433. 
Butriek,  lfr»  miakNiary  to  Ike 

Indiane,  3dS. 
Btttterfleld,  Mr.,  killed  by  the 

P9fuoUt  160. 


c. 

Cabot,  8.,  takes  Indians  to  Eng- 
land, 67. 

Cabrera,  P.  F.,  on  peopling 
America,  33. 

CvMur,  S5,  85 ;  never  ibughc  In- 
dians, 477. 

Calboun,  J.  C.  Ind.  Bep.  oC;  445. 

Calieres,  De,  his  /rofUMf  expe- 
dition, 504. 

Cal^ferfMou,  unlike  the  Asiatiea, 
S3 ;  present  condition,  706. 

Call,  Gov.  of  Flurida,  416,  476— 
479, 490. 

Calleuder,  John,  Century  Dis- 
course of.  906, 953. 

Calumet,  100  ;  origin  of  Che 
name,  554,  a. 

Calvert,  Gov.,  arrives  in  Mary- 
land, 41. 

Cambraleng,  Mr.,  on  the  Florida 
war,  498. 

Campbell,  T^  his  Last  Man,  80, 

Campbel,  LlCoL,  at  Oritlum^ 

Cauiinett,  8,,  wrecked  on  coast 
of  Florida,  488. 

Canada^  why  so  named.  39. 

Oan<aoharrUy  destroyed  by  the 
ladlans,  588. 

CAi»A»ATaoo,  a  Delaware  chief, 
514—516. 

Ctindiff,  Ensign,  killed  at  Point 
Pleasant,  540. 

Canonchxt,  (NAinntTBwno,) 
which  see. 

CAi«o:ficuB,a  AJnTOfaasst  chief, 
118—191. 

Capron,  LieuL,  in  the  Florida 
war,  493. 

Card,  F.,  his  captivity,  994. 

Caritoa,  Gov.,  employs  Indians, 
340. 

Carpenter,  John,  perikMis  escape 
-      o^  519. 

Carpenter,  W.,  distress  In  Phil- 
ip's war,  990. 

Carroll,  Gen..  399}  Cktnlm 
mission  of,  449. 

Carthaginians,  peopled  Amer- 
ica (?)  91. 

Cartier,  carries  Inds.  to  France, 

to. 

Carver,  Cape  J.,  his  western 
travels,  548, 549. 

Caacot  anciently  JtueceUeo,  119 ; 
battle  of,  86 ;  siege  of,]74 ;  de- 
struction of,  n6.303,716:  Col. 
Church's  operations  at,  S70. 

CAtHAWAttBT,  131. 174, 199. 

Cabsassimnamoic,  163,  174, 93^ 

Cass,  Col.  L.,  631 }  governor, 
635,637,679. 

Castiens,  Baroa,  notice  of,  990 
—993. 

Caswell,  CapC,  in  the  Florida 
war«  494. 

Catafasat,  a  Psfiise,  146, 933. 

Catatacoh,  brother  of   Pow- 

HATA!«,  353. 


CatHn,  Oeorge,  bla  akaCebea  of 

Indians,  650. 
Cmfkmmekgm,  a  place  of  pray- 

ing  Indians,  611. 
CAUivBiTAifT,  93;  a  war  with 

him.  94. 
Caf4aeld.  CoU,  in  the  Florida 

war,  478. 
Center,  Adj.,  kid.  atOft«e»4>»e,483. 
Chaibika,  surprised  and  killed, 

Chain,  Mr.  6.,  frmily  of  mui^ 
dered,480. 

Challons,  Capt.,  voyage  to  N. 
England,  70, 

Chalmers,  George,  Political  An- 
nals, 75i 

Chamberlain,  John,  kills  Pau- 
out.  306. 

Chamners,  Lieut,  his 
in  Florida,  478. 

CHAifco,betrayi  OrsKAinAico't 
plot,  361. 

Chandler,  Gen.,  taken  prisoner, 
608. 

Chapin,  Cor.,  in  the  banle  of 
OatCiUsesecAss,  493. 

Chaplain,  Abraliam,  on  Wd$h 
/iutour,  54. 

Charles  I.  did  not  name  New 
England,  83 ;  Charies  V.,  966 : 
Charles  IH.  of  Spain,  385:  of 
England,  38, 907. 

Charles  River,  falls  of,  (C^wsto,) 
179. 

ChaHevolz,  Hist,  of  N.  France, 
48 ;  on  the  destruction  of  JWr- 
ridfuook.  311 }  on  Absacak- 
BuiT,  333 ;  his  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Haverhill,  395 ; 
of  Deerfield,  397,338 ;  of  Sche- 
nectady, 47— 50 ;  observations 
of,  499,  500,  506,  509,  546. 

Charlotte  Harbor,  attack  upon, 

Chelmsford,  (Mtmekedte.)  179; 
troubles  there,  180;  Indiahs 
massacred  there,  301 1  Allen's 
History  of,  181,  969 

Ckerokee*f  364—366  ;  expatria- 
tion of,  437—479;  700,  news- 
paper, 454,  458,  450 

Cherry  Valiey,  destruction  of, 
589,585,6. 

Chikataubut,  94,  99,  107— 
109. 

Cmikatomo,  depredations  of, 
565,560. 

Cmikok,  a  AbfTSMMMt  chief, 
kUled,  969. 

Chi^nabt,  relieved  by  Jackson, 
395. 

Cmlucco,  a  SsBnaels  chief,  379, 
380. 

Chocobva,  legend  concerning, 

Ckokuau,  country  oi;  7, 366, 608. 
Chopart,    M.,   killed    Ibr    his 

abuses,  389,  383. 
Christianity,  why   it    has  do- 

clined  among  Indians,  175. 
Chronicles  of  the  Indians,  718. 
Chrysostom  derides  philosophy, 

Chubb,  Capt.,  305;   killed   at 

Andover,  306. 
Church,  Col.  BeiU.,  188, 160,197, 

900, 910, 919, 99J— 927, 935-9, 

949-957.  970,  994,  307,  330, 

334;  Caleb,  963. 
Churchman,  John,   on  Indian 

troubles  in  Pa.,  680. 
CHuqUACurrAOUB,     (Dovblb- 

hbad,)  killed,  461. 
Claiborne,  Gen.,  expeditions  of, 

39a 


Clark,  T.,  his  letter  on  the  de- 
struction of  Oasco,  716. 
Clark,  R.,  escapes  from  Dade's 

CIS  Ihmily  de- 

s  sn.,  G.  B., 

5  tions,   685; 

I  armor's  de- 

f; 

Ch  9,44& 

Cli  9.,  and  the 

<  A, 

Cli  .,  416,  499, 

Clinton.'  Ue  Witt,  34, 597. 
Close,  Mrs.,  has  the  first  child 

bom  in  Georgia,  3G9. 
Cloyce,  Sarah,  accused  of  witch- 

cnft,184. 
Clyde,  Miuor,  in  the  fight  at 

OaiBBAMA,  581. 

CoACHOocuB,  (Wild  Cat,)  481, 

483. 
CoAMAJo,    (Allioatob,)    961, 

318,  339,  331,  338. 
Gobbet,  Thos.,  his  captivity,  990. 
Cobum,  R.,  Indian  agent,' 340. 
Ooekteo,  (Dover,  N.H.,)980ini ; 

serious  troubles  there,  996—9 ; 

destruction  of,  998, 999 ;  treaty 

with  eastern  Inds.  there,  715. 
Cocke,  Gen.,  in  the  Creek  war, 

397. 
Coddington,  W.,  purchases  R. 

Island,  194. 
Coflfee,  Gen.,  in  the  Creek  war, 

391,  395,  396,  399. 
Co«eshail,  John,  199. 
Colien,  Mr.,  his   Hist,  of  the 

Florida  War,  496. 
Cold,  Capin,  in   fight  at  Fon 

George.  507. 
Colden,  Hist,  of  Five  JV«tum«,4& 
Cole,  Hugh,  190, 906. 
Collicut,  (Culacut  in  text,)  in  the 

Pequot  war,  171. 
CoLBUBT,  Gbic.,  a  CUkaeaw,  401 
Coligni  sends  a  colony  to  Plori 

da,36& 
Collins,  Mr.,  killed  by  the  In- 
dians, 133L 
Colmaa,  John,  killed,  68. 
ColooskaUkU,  massacre  at,  489. 
Cohimbus    takes    Indians     to 

Spain,  67,  68. 
Colton,  Mr.,  killed  by  Inds.,43S 
Comets,  viewed  as  ominous,  80. 
Concord,  Mass.,  (MueketMfuid,) 

119,181. 
CoifjAHAqooifD,  a  Marmgnuei 

chief,  199. 
Cohivxcticotb,     a     Mokeftm 

chief,  166. 
Converse,  Cant.  J.,  his  herolo  de- 
fence of  Wells,  991,  33& 
CoivwAT,  Pbtxb,  a  JVIpmaA,  975. 
Consort,  Cornelius,  908, 909, 915. 

396. 
Cook.  Caleb,  had  the  gun  that 

killed  King  Philip,  996. 
Cook,  John,  of  ^euekiut,  946. 
Cook,  Zarock,  killed  in  Florida, 

971. 
Cooly,  Mr.,  family  murdered  in 


Florida.  41& 

.  »r.   Mai., 

war,  499, 470. 


Cooper, 


in  the   Florida 


Coopaa,  (Osuchbb,)  killed,  478. 
Coop,  W.,  an  early  resident  of 

Boston,  104. 
Corfoan,  goodman,  killed  at  Css- 

es,716. 
Cornelius.  —  See  Conaert, 
Coriis,  George,  46. 
CoBMAir,  931 ;  Insulted  In  Bo* 
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ConiMIL  W^  Ikwihr  of  tan- 

dered  by  IndJuia,  133. 
C«Biirtji»T,  a  Stmtfa  chief,  OW 

— 61«. 
CoBMtTAUC,  lilMMUfi,  538-^646. 
Coref,     Martha,    accused    of 

witchcniLlA 
CMftMC«^  lakeo  aad  deetroTed, 

5S7. 
Cotterel,  Sir  Clemeat,  970. 
CoCymore.  Capc^  killed,  375. 
Coorcy,  llr.,  hmUj  auurdeted, 

4B3L 
Cowell,  Capt  Jaosec,  999,  606^ 
OMMCcv#,a  tribe  of  Creeks,  397, 

Cox,  CoL.  killed  at  Orl«kana,561. 

CaAi«a,Ki)fo,  (Tmrkt,)  687. 

Cranfleld,  Gov.,  perfldiouely  at- 
tenpu  to  Mac  down  tbe  Mo- 
hawks on  the  N.  E.  Inds.,fi07. 

Crawford,  Col.,  expedf  ' 
death  of,  563-36& 

Crawly,  Mr.,  hie 
dered,295. 

OrMfcf,  ceocraphy  of  their  coun- 
try, If,  3M,  3d5;  west,  701. 

Ossf ,  destioyed  by  smalt  pox, 
C77. 

Cresap,  CoL,  briafs  on  a  war, 
537,600. 

Crens,  Dr.,  kU*d  In  Florida,  47L 

Crevier,  M.,  kiUed  at  8alm< 
Falls,  901. 

Crocker,  WUIUm,  Juror,  IM. 

Crpfhan,  Col.,  5S5, 500, 591, 008. 

Cross  Timbers,  battle  of  the,  673. 

Crowdl,  fCowell,]  Captain, 
[Ja»ea?f9aa,69i        ^^* 

CroweU,  CoU  hie  plantation 
raoged,  433. 

Crown,  John,  the  poet,  38. 

Crufer,  Lieut.  Col., of  8.  C,  53 ; 

Cnifer,  Mr.,  bis  pUMtMioa  rav- 
aced,  4I6i. 

Codworth,  James,  109., 

Camminf.Col.,  in  Black-hawk's 
war,  649. 

Cumminff,  Sir  A.,  travets  of, 
366, 367. 

CutTAIpOOA.  rKnsTALoOA,]  694. 

<  uthbert,  Lieat.,  at  BatUe  of 

^ithttcMiku,  493. 
'^tlibermon,  Onthbert,  of  Ply- 

Li^th,  90. 
CuTtHAMOKiir,  105, 109,  no,  115 

^17^47,159,164,179,174. 

CuTTA«uiir,  attempu  tJ mom's 
life,  137. 

D. 

Dade,  M^Jor,  defeat  and  death 
of.  416,  417. 

Dallas,  Com.,  on  FkMida  sta- 
tion, 499. 

Dalton,  a  soldier,  killed  In  Flo- 
rida, 470. 

Dnlyell,  Capt,  killed  at  Detroit, 
559. 

Dancy,  Lieat.,  in  tbe  Florida 
war,  499. 

Danforth,  Jona.,  181 :  Tfaoe.,906. 

DAKiaL,  a  capt.  unaer  Church, 
270. 

Daniel,  Ool.,  expeditioa  of,  4L 

Daniel,  Thomas,  signs  Indian 
treaty  at  Dover,  715, 

Dark,  Col.,  under  St  aair,570. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  183. 

Davenport,  Lieut,  168,  171; 
another,  670. 

Davev,  John,  a  Welshman,  53. 

Davidson,  Capt,  death  of,  4961 


OaTK  Rn  POBlMiM  Swan  IsU 
aBd,9& 

Davti,  CaptWUUam,  coma 
sioner,906L 

Deane,  Samuel,  Hist  of  Scila- 
ale.931,939. 

Deafbom,  6e«.  Henry.  390. 

Decalieres,  his  hfmmt  expedi- 
tion, 504. 

DacKABO,  JoHff,  a  SmsM  chief; 
61L 

Dscoata,  death  of,  655, 607, 679. 

Dedharo,  ( ITMlMnaemnMfM J 
198;  murder  there,  9Ki. 

De  Foe,  his  Robhisoo  Crusoe,  87. 
DsBAinsoaA,  an  h^fitmt  chief, 

506. 
Delawan.  LoN,  cmeKy  to  In- 
dians, 355  ;  takee  Pocahom 

TAt  to  court,  358L 
Denlson,Capw,  931, 933, 934,900 ; 

Gen.  9701 
Deanis,Mr.,proceedinp  a^lost, 

45& 
Deany,  Gov.,  597.598. 
Depeyster,  Mr.,  his  plaatation 

ravaged,  416. 
Dermer,  Capt,  voyages  of,  74, 

84,85. 
Devil's  Hole,  massacre  at,  60Sw 
Devil,  singular  charges  against, 

95, 100  ;  a  true  prophet  to  the 

Indians,  303. 
Dtemond,    John,    toitored    at 

WelU,  991. 
Dieelcaw,  Oen.,  defeated  and 

slain,  536. 
Dickinson,  Y.,  killed  at  Potet 

Pleasant,  540. 
Digbtoo,  supposed   ineoription 

there,  60. 
Diodoras  sopposed  to  refer  to 

America,  91. 
Doddridge's  Indian  Wars,  519, 

90, 537, 539-541, 543, 557. 558. 
Dodd,  Ensign,  in  the  Battle  of 

Foit  Recovery,  689. 

odge,   J..  59;   Oen.,   against 

Blacb-hawk,  647-.-657. 
Dogs  employed  against  Indians, 

DoivAcoiTA,  the  chief,  dies  in 

France,  69. 
Donaldson,  Col.,  kiUed  at  Eimwk- 

/im,309. 
Done,  J.,  juror  to  try  Inds  ,  196L 
Duny,  his  fort  taken,  308, 309  j 


KOT- 

saebem 


signs  a  treaty,  715. 

Dorchester,    [.tfsfmii,] 
tHAMAKiif,   Its   Arst 
kaowa  to  tbe  Engllsb,  106. 

Dorsey,  Mr.,  his  house  buriit, 

DooBLBHBAD,  44  ;  muTdCTed, 
461. 

Dmiglas,  Mr.,  in  a  ftgiit  at  Dun- 
lawton,  495b 

Donghus,  Dr.,  on  the  IndUn 
Bible,  l7a 

Doughty.  Mqlor,  disaster  of,  685i 

Dover,  N.  H.,  {CoehttOy)  great 
massacre  there,  998, 999  ;  In- 
dians surprised  there,  180 ; 
Indians  imprieoaed  tbere,995. 

Downing,  B..  of  London,  111. 

Drake,  Abraham,  of  Hampton, 
996 ;  Daniel,  on  Western  An- 
tiquities, 56,57 ;  Capt  George, 
first  Englishman  in  tbe  River 
St  Lawrence,  84 ;  J.  R..  409 ; 
Lieut,  gallant  exploit  of,  688 ; 
Sir  Bernard,  84  ;  Sir  Fmncls, 
83, 67, 114,  346,  718;  Samuel, 
Indian  teacher,  117.  I 


Draae,  Oapt,  In  the  Flortda 

war,  499. 
Diaae,  (Fort,)  attack  npe«,  471. 
Dudley,     {ChaUmmUmgkmm^ 

179. 
Dudley,  CoL,  his   defeat  and 

death, e»;  Gov., 35, 119, KK, 

294. 
Doer,  William,  e«»pe  of  from 

captivity,  566. 
Dumas,  M.,  at  Braddock*B  da^ 

feat,  008. 
Dumroer,  Rev.  a,  kld.^  291, 339L 
Dummett,  Col.,  his  plantatioB 

ravaged,  416—495. 
Du  Muis,  M.,  goes  against  St 

John,  3S3L 
Dunbar,  Col.,  under  Braddock, 

607. 
Duncan,  Uent.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  416. 
Dunham,  Mr.,  bis  liouae  phm- 

dercd,  416. 
Doponceau,  P.  8.,  on   Peno*s 

Trea^,  517. 
Dunint,  Mr.,  ascends  at  N.York, 

664. 
Durham,  aAhfS  at,  90,  304. 
Durham,    goodman,   killed  at 

Casco.716. 
Duhll,  Philip,  family  destioyed, 

335 ;  John,  336. 
Dustott,  Han.,  her  narrative,  45^ 
Dutch,  of  N.  York,  their  Indtaa 

war,  132. 
Duvall,  Oev ,  discreeees  the  Im- 

dians,  411,  463. 
Dwight,  Dr.  T.,  on  tbe  deetme. 

tion  of  Ptfuatay  173. 
DviiKht,  Ttauotfay,  of  Oedhaa^ 


Bames,  Thomas,  bis  fkmily  de- 
stroyed, 964 ;  ftmher  account 
of,n5. 

Eastman,  Amos,  taken  captive, 
336,7. 

Eaitman,  Philip,  a  captive,  9B1. 

Eaton,  MiOeriH.,  448. 

Edson,  Jos^of  Bridgewater,  993 

Fxk»Uy  a  Omrtkn  town,  4«L 

EoBBXMBT,  a  Tarratbm  chief, 
987,304. 

Eliot,  John.  109,  115, 145,  176, 
181, 998,  909,  980. 

Elixabeth,  Queen,  84, 114.  344. 

Eixttimico  cruelly  nuurdered, 
545. 

Elliott, Mr.,  proceedings  against, 

Ellis,  Capt,  his  exploit,  487. 

EtxcxwATAWA,  a  Skawmum  pro- 
phet, 024. 

EMAnii.A,  Chablbs,  465,  475w 

EmtTBtBioo,  his  defeat  and 
death,  407. 

Endicot,  Gov.  John,  expeditSon 
acaiDst  tbe  Ptfiutty  116,  168 } 
allows  NiHOBBT  **to  right 
himself,"  144. 

EntBNORB  entertainiBeaify  voy- 
agers, 344. 

Epahow,  (ApAifow,)71— 74, 91 

Ephbaim ,  Capt..  940, 979, 979. 

Estill^pt,  defeat  and  death 
of,  68L 

EtbVington,  M^or,  snrprlsal  of, 
548. 

Etowohboam  visits  Engi,  510. 

Evans,  Mr.,  about  tftUk  In- 
dians, 64. 

Everett,  Gov.  Ed.,  9]6i,  674, 676 

Everett,  surgeon  in  U.  SL  army. 
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F. 

rUsBT,  BIr.,  w(MUid«d  in  Flori- 
da, 465. 
Fall-flglit,  [Tunier*!  Fallf]  52S8. 
Fanning,  Col..  In  Um  Fforlda 

war,  499,479. 
FAaMxa*t  BaoTHsa,  506,  603— 

606. 
Farmer,  John,  eommunicadoni 

of,  984, 994. 
Farrinfton,  Thomas,  killed,  130. 
FarwcU,  Lfoat.  J.,  andor  Loyo- 

weU,  31& 
Felt,  J.  B.,  hifl  Hlflt  of  IfMwIcb, 

110,  IIL  393. 
Fenner,  Capl.  Artbor,  csptarea 

Tift,9ia 
Field,  CoL,  woanded  at  Point 

Pleasant,  530 :  at  Braddock'i 

defeat,  609. 
Firn,  Jim,  Aghls  under  Jaek< 

•on,  999. 
Flghto.  —  See  Battles. 
FltooD,  J.,  tail  HUtL  ot  Kentocky, 

51 
Flaber,  CapC,  In  the   Florida 

war,  479. 
Fiske,  Mr.,  hif  Interriew  with 

WAlTALAIfCBT.  5163. 

Fitch.  James,  mMionary  to  the 

Mokegansy  149. 
FkH  Jfatimu.  errmeoasW    so 

called,  510. 
Flag g,  Llent.,  killed.  33S. 
Flamimoo,  visiu  Philadelphia, 

Flamstead,  Dr.,  Tisited  by  In- 
dians, SlL 

FEoc-Asodf,  their  eonntry,  8; 
their  name,  385. 

Flemini,  Peggy,  a  eaptlre,  n- 

Fleming!  Capt.  W.,  killed  at 
Point  Pleasant,  540i 

Flinton,  Mr.,mardered  In  Flori- 
da, 415. 

Florida,  why  so  named,  366. 

FloridaWar,  410-416. 461— 49& 

Fioumoy,  Colonel,  killed,  433. 

Floyd,  CapC,  his  retreat  ftom 
Lee,  335. 

Floyd,  Oen.,  wounded  at  jSu^ 
(MM«,397. 

Floklls  •« ,  an  eastern  chief,  975. 

Fontaine,  lU}.,  killed  at.M!asii, 
686. 

Foot,  Cant  Samuel,  toctnred  to 
death,336. 

Foote,  £.  T.,  note  of,  on  the 
Smmma,  61& 

Forbes,  escapes  Indians  in  Flor- 
ida, 488. 

Ford,  capt.  In  St  Clah*!  tfmy, 
S79. 

F  0- 


»i 


_.__ I 

Maum^  576 :'  Meigs,  '680 ; 
Miami,  549;  Mlehllimakinak, 
548;  M*Heniy,  663;  M*In- 
tosb,  561, 564 }  Mimms,  369 ; 
MIstiek,  169;  Monroe,  668: 
Ifarraminsec,  917 ;  Necessity, 
938;  Niagara,  688;  Ouebt»- 
w»,540;  Pitt, 648 ;PMa«et, 


918;  Prasq'Isle,  548,  576; 
Prince  George,  377;  Recov- 
ery, 571,576,ffl7,688 ;  Sandas- 
ky,  549 ;  Shiriey,  534 ;  SUn- 
wlz,  613;  St  John's,  393; 
St  Joseph's,  549;  Venango, 
539,  549;  Washington,  5d9, 
687  ;  Wayne,  509,  573,  574  ; 
Wioterrooot,  583. 

Foster,  CoL,  in  the  Florida  war, 
477,484. 

Fowler,  Lieut,  in  the  Florida 
war,  484. 

Fozoiv,  a  witness  fbrUncss,  161. 

Fox  Pt,  N.  H.,  destroyed,  m 

FsAircit,  of  A'oiimC,  901  ;  a 
SmmuuUf  execnted,  400,  409  j 
of  Penobtcotj  390. 

Franklin.  Ben.,  96, 41, 48 ;  615. 

Frazer,  Capt,  in  the  Florida 
war,  416—419. 

Freeman,  Mr.  John,  90S. 

Frenchmen- taken  by  Indians, 
84,85. 

Frontenae,  Got.,  anecdote  ofL 
334. 

Frost,  Capt,  981,  990;  killed, 
309. 

Frye,  Jonathan,  killed  at  Ptr- 
«oM,  315. 

Fullam,  Jacob,  killed  at  Pigwo- 
ftfle,317. 

Fuller,  Dr.  damuel,  of  Ply- 
month,  191. 

Fuller,  Capt,  fights  PHiLir  at 
F0ca«f^91O,  911. 

Fuller's  Worthies  of  England, 
70,  178 ;  Worthies  of  Devon, 
85. 

Fumis,  T.,  about  the  WOtimg 
PurdkoM,  589. 

FuziB,  murd.  in  Florida,  470. 

o. 

Gadsden,  Col.,  agent  in  Florida, 

463,464.  ^ 

Gage,  Cton.,  at  Braddoek*s  flgbt, 

Gaines,  GeA;.  In  IFiseoiutil,  643 ; 
in  the  Florida  war,  499. 

Gallup,  Capt,  exploit,  167 ;  ex- 
ecutioner, 170. 

Gamble,  Cot,  In  Florida  war, 
483,494. 

Games,  Indians  addicted  to,  89, 
548L 

Gi 

Gi 

Gi 

Gi 
Gi 


.,  atFMt  Stan- 

in  Dade^  light, 

«1,  86L 

in  the  Florida 

d  prank  of,  684. 
n  the   Florida 


Gates,  Gen.  Horatio,  5L 

Oatlin,  Dr.,  killed  in  Dade's 
battle,  Florida,  418. 

Gedney,  Col.,  306. 

Geiger,  Mr.,  murdersd  la  Flori- 
da, 484. 

GaixaMBirD.  —  See      Kslala- 

MAICD,  561. 

Gemeniye,Lt,defeated,504,S06w 
Gendal,   Capt.,   seizes   Ifvoo, 

Gentry,  Col.,  kiifed  at 

»««,483. 

OaorraxT,  a  noted  JibnakiMS. 
OaoaoB,  Caft.,  death  of,  nra. 
George  Sec,  367—369 ;  Third, 

coniien  lands  on  BaAin-jSOl. 
Oaoaan,  Saoamobb,    (^iims- 

P«r*«(,)  106,1 11,  m 

2V 


Georges,  Sir  F.,  bis  proceedings 
about  New  England,  69.  74. 

Georgia,  early  history  of,  369; 
first  white  child  bom  in,  3i>9. 

Gibbons,  Miv|or  Edward,  156. 

OiBBS,  Jo  H  If,  an  Indian  preach 
er,  a09. 

Gibbs,  Capt,  [Beujamin?]  his 
treatment  or  the  Praying  In- 
dians, 180. 

Gibson,  CoL,  590. 

Gibson,  Capt,  at  Fort  Reeovety, 
688. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  114. 

Gill,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 
475. 

Gilmer,  Gov.  of  Ga.,  443, 453. 

Gilmore,  Mr.,  killed  at  Point 
Pleasant,  545. 

Girard,  Stephen,  and  Black- 
hawk,  661. 

Girty,  Simon,  leader  of  Indians 
556—570,689. 

Gist,  Mr.,  with  Washington,  44, 
533. 

Gladwin,  Bfl^|.,  Gov.  of  Detroit, 
547—560. 

Glen,  Alex.,  at  Schenectadv,48. 

GuKHiKAic,  518 ;  mardere4i,5I ) 

Gnadenhuetten,  massacre  there, 
519,590. 

Godftey,  Mr.,  bis  marriage,  9S& 

GodfVey,  T.,  escape  of  his  ftun- 
lly  in  Florida,  415. 

Godroan,  J.  D.,  his  Nat  His- 
tory, 635. 

GoflT,  Capt,  in  the  Florida  ?rar, 

Golding,  Capt  Roger,  910,  935, 

996. 
Gold,  Miss   H.  R.,  marries  la 

Cherokee,  450l 
Good,  Dorothy,  184 ;  Sarah,184. 
Goodman,  Lieut,  killed  at  Pt 

Pleasant  540. 
Good-Pbtbk,   taken   prisoner, 

609. 
Goodwin,  Cot,  in  Florida  war, 

471. 
Gookln,  Mijor  Daniel,  176, 180, 

181,  195,  919,  993,  898,  966,      / 

973, 976 :  death  of,  l95jnote.      , 
Gordon,  MiO«r>  In  ^^  Florida       > 

war,  475.  *    j., 

Gorham  Jlilfljor,  in  the  Florida 

war,  478. 
Gorton,  Rev.  Samuel,  119, 1518, 

189, 935, 957. 
Gosnold,  Capt.  his  voyage  to 

New  England,  84. 
Gould,  E.,  lost  In  the  fight  tt 

Dnnlawton,  486. 


GraAon,  (naitmtamuJt^^  town 

of  Praying  Indians,  179. 
Grafton,  duke  of,  371 


Graham.  Capt,  In  the  Fkrida 

war,  ^98, 4S3, 
GrahamTj*  A.,  speech  to  Indi- 

ana,  665. 
Graham,    Lieut,  wounded  at 

OmUUaeocekMy  488. 
GaAiTD  Sun  resists  the  Frwaeh, 

388,383. 
Gkaicoahbmbo,  aVIrginia  chief, 

346,347. 
Granger,  Mr.,  on  the  Fhirida 

war,  417, 4S6. 
Gbaivovla,  speech  of  to  De  la 

Barre,5(i9. 
Grant,  uol.,  his  expeditions,  370. 
Gray,  Edward,  948;  a  Auntly 

murdered,  48BL 
Grayson,  Lieut,  In  the  Florida 

war,  417.  ^ 

Gbbat  Mobtab,  a  aoted  Jm»> 
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GffMn,   GoL,  Mploit   of,   493; 

lira.,  killed,  493. 
Green,  B.,  piintef  of  books  in 

Indian,  115. 
Greenland,  N.  H^  deptedatloni 

at,  905. 
Greenville,  Sir  £.,345-347;  900. 
Griffin,  Mr.,  an  onginal  grantee 

of  Sudbury,  117. 
Grotiua,  H.,  on  peeing  Amer- 
ica, 5b— 96. 
Orolon,  MaM.,  attacked  by  tbe 

AV>MiA«,S9i,966,339. 
GroTea,  Capt,  in  tbe  Florida 

war,  478. 
GuBSB,  GaoaoB,  invents  letters, 

364. 
GuaitTsasioo,  his  defisat  and 

death,  407. 
GaANTWAiA,     (CoanrLAirrsa,) 

006-616. 
Gyles,  J.,  391  i  Cap.,  killed,  339. 

H. 

Hadley,  troubles  there,  SIS4. 
UadweU,  BeqJ.,  killed  at  Cs«m, 

716. 
Hamatuit,  (Ahation,)  1091 
Halbc-Haoo,  his  psjley  with 

Jessup.486. 

HALBC-TUBTSIfUGOB,  493,  494. 
Half-Kino,  a  AkrM,  518,  519, 

531, 539,  554,  555,  716. 
Half-Towit,  a  Seiuea  chief,  507, 

006,607. 
Halket,  Sir  Peter,  klHed  at  M^- 

Mii/sJkela,  609. 
Halkett,  John,  Notes  on  tbe  In- 
dians, 178. 
BiMibeUf  massacre  of  the,  397. 
Hall,  Mr.,  family  of,  capUvated, 

646. 
Haroble,  Mr.,  attacked  at  Cherry 

Valley,  586. 
Bamden,  Mr.,coiiJectures  about, 

83,89. 
Hamilton,  Capt.,  wounded   at 

£biiiVaK,399. 
Hamilton,  Dr.,  at  OuUUteoothte 

flgbt,  4S3. 
Hammond,   W..   kUled    by  a 

giant-like  Indian,  138. 
Hampton,  [  ITmmcttme^]  attack 

upon,  307. 
Hamtramk,  Col.,  with  Gen.  St 

Clair,  570. 
Hanam,  Capt.,  voyage  to  New 

England,  70. 
Hand,  Gen.,  bis  Indian  expedi- 
tion, 545. 
Hanno,  his  voyage  about  AfKca, 

90. 
Haiv»-Jacob,  son  of  Caramat- 

Boo,  516. 
Hanson,  Col.,  493,  494 ;  Lt.  W. 

K.,494. 
Hanson,  Hans,  anecdote  of,  515, 

516. 
Haboiob,  Datid,  surprisal  of, 

436. 
Hardin,  Col.  John,  a  prisoner, 
•         559 ;  killed,  560,  699 ;  officer 

uAder  Harmer,  685. 
Harding,  Capc,  ambassador  to 

JVarrafOMet*,  157. 
Harding,  UeuL,  in  the  Florida 

war,  484. 
Harjo,  his  embassy  to  Florida, 

417. 
Hanan,  ^or,  killed  at  Miami, 

684. 
Banim,  Gen.,  hit  dliafCnHU 


campaign,  569, 685 :  treaty  of 
Fort  Rarmer,  607,  6ia 

Harmon,  Major,  takes  AUr- 
ridgewok,  311. 

Harney,  Col.,  disaster  at  8fiu- 
M,  480,  489,  405 ;  among  the 
everglades,  tft. 

Harper,  Col.,  flunous  exploit  of, 
609. 

Harpenfield,  destroyed  by  In- 
dians, 588. 

Harris,  Cape,  in  tbe  Florida 
war,  478. 

Harris,  Dr.  John,  Collection  of 
Voyage,  S9,  w. 

Harris,  Dr.  T.  M.,  on  Western 
Antionities,  58, 109. 

Harris,  Thomas,  of  JVhrrs^fsaMC, 
990. 

Harrison,  Gen.,  his  campaigns, 
617-690. 

Harrison,  Lieut.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  484. 

Harrison, ,  boys  lands  of 

P$f*aU,  150. 

Hart,  Mi^.,  in  the  Florida  war, 
47  J. 

Haitshom,Capt,686— 688;  kid., 
680. 

Harvey,  Elix.,  of  Boston,  700. 

Harwood,  John,  killed  at  Pig- 
wolMy  313. 

HatmmmumLt  its  etymology,  115, 
179. 

Hatch,  Wm.,  buys  lands  of  In- 
dians, 109. 

Hatfield,  Indians  attempt  upon, 
917, 981,983. 

Hatheriy .Timothy,  buys  Indian 
lands,  109. 

Hathome,  Capt.,  snrpriBes  In- 
dians, Si8L 

Hatvat,  a  chief,  burnt  at  St. 
Domingn,  44. 

Havertiiiratucked,45;  sMked, 
394. 

Rat  BUS,  Jack,  a 
955. 

HAWKim,  (Kabxamaods,)397— 
300. 

Hawkims,  Bbb,  severely  woun- 
ded, 394. 

Hawbiivb,  Sam,  executed,  394. 

Uawley,  Rev.  Gideon,  of  JforsA- 


%t 


Haynes,  J.,  detects  Urcas's  per- 
fidy, 193, 195, 141. 

Haywood,  Dorothy,  killed  at 
Dartmouth.  945. 

Haywood,    John,   History    of 

rSMMMSS,   376. 

Heads  of  Englishmen,  some 
sent  by  the  MhrrugaiueU  to 
the  AVaidk*,  9r3;  that  of 
pHiur  aet  on  a  gibbet,  997 : 
that  of  Matooras,  964;  of 
Pefuots.  set  upon  Saybrook 
fort,166L 

Heald,  Capt.,  defeated  and  kid., 
360. 

Hearne,S.,  Journey  to  Northern 
Ocean,  40. 

Heckewelder,  John,  captivity 
of,  519, 534. 

Heillman,  Mijor,  dies  in  Flori- 
da, 471. 

Henchman,  Capt.,  expedition 
of,  976,  980. 

Henderson,  Col.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  478. 

Henderson,  William,  385 ;  Col., 
478. 

Henderson,  Lieut.,  killed  in 
Dade*s  fight,  418-^490. 

Hbrdbicb,  kid.  at  Lake  George, 
535. 


HBir<ioBPtrsaB«,  a  noted  IM» 

UMTS,  56L 
Hennepin,  Father,  Travels  in 

America,  365. 
Henry,  Alexander,  Travels  in 


the  West.  548. 
lenry,  Patrick,  and  ( 


Henry,  Patrick,  and  CoaRtTAUi, 

546. 

Henrv  Seventh,  of  England.  67. 
Herkimer,  Gen.,  579 ;  killed  at 

Orutoia,581. 
Hcmandes,  Gen.,  478, 480-489. 
Hrrtell,   sacks   Salmon    Fall*, 

301—309 :  defeated  by  Black- 

BBTTLB,  504;  killed,  394. 
HiAcooMBt,  a  Christian  Indian, 

189. 
HicKt,  C.  IL,  a  dereJkee  chief, 

455. 
HicKi,      (Tuko-Sbb-Matbla,) 

395,419. 
Hicks,  T^evi,  a  cantive,  53. 
Hide,  Richard,  lus  account  ol 

Miartunhomoh's  death,  131 
HiDB,   Sam,  a  noted   Indian, 

death  of,  37. 
Hifginbocham,  Mr.,  escape  ii» 

Florida,  479-47a 
Hifgins,  BeqJ.,  a  juror,  196; 

Paul,  a  captive,  340. 
Higgins,  Enmgn^Uled  in  Har- 

mer*s  defeat,  GB7. 
HioooR,  Nbo,  998,   303,   306, 

310. 
Hill,  CoL,  is  defeated  by  Indi- 

ans,  363. 
HiuLUHAOo,  398—403 ;  banged, 

404. 
Hilton,  Capt.,  his  garrison  at-. 

tacked.  334. 
Hindly,  LieuL,  at  battle  of  San 

Felasco,  474 
Hinkley,  Gov.,  4 ;  Mr.  Thomas, 

905. 
HioH,  chief  of   New  Albion, 

(CBli^bnitc,)83. 
History,  true,  little  read,  999 ; 

Is  not  always  the  same,  363. 
Hitchcock,  CapL,  in  tbe  Florida 

war,  419, 433. 
Hitchrock,  ProC,  on  Ge<dogy, 

9S9. 
Hiuler,  Mr.,  killed  at  Camp 

lang,  Florida,  491. 
Hiz,  JoMR,  a  5esntM<f,  463,481. 


Hoare,Mr.  John,  109; 

sador,  940, 975. 
HoBOMOK,  a  WmmpmtoMg,  93 — 

104. 
HoBtoR,  Capt.,  voyage  to  New 

England,  79. 
Hogtown,  murder  of   Indians 

there,  414,  470. 
HoLAToocHBB,  479,  494. 
Hdioke,   CapC,    at    Turner*s 

Falls,  950. 
Holmes,  J.,  Travels  in  America, 

44. 
Holloman,  CapL,  kQled  at  camp 

McLemore,  439. 
Homer,  Jonathan,  History   of 

Newton,  180. 
Homer,  su|»osed  to  refer   to 

America,  91. 
Hooder,  Capt.,  his  fight  at  Lakt 

Ammm,  49& 
HookeTCapt.,  meets  Indians  at 

Ou0o,998. 
Ho-rbc-tbth-Taw-ro-Row, 

visits  England,  510. 
HoPBRooD,  989,  997,  998,  300, 

309,308,334,  335. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  treaty  with 

Indians,195. 
Hopkins,  Stephen,  anecdote  of 

89,37,40. 
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Bopldttt,  HiflGiy  of  EouMUme 
Indlant,  98L 

Hopldnton,   (MafunJumugf) 
Prayinc  Inoians  of,  ITS. 

Eopeoo,  LieuL,  in  Uie  Florida 
war,  496. 

Horace,  rappoMd  to  refer  to 
America,  91. 

HoaifOTLiMSD  taken  and 
hanged.  404. 

Horaeneckf  Indians  defeated 
tliere,  133. 

Hostages,  Indian,  137,  149; 
murder  of,  531. 

Howard,  Mr.,  wounded  in  Flor- 
ida, 470. 

Howell,  Mr,  his  fiunily  de- 
stroyed, 49l 

Howiand,  Isaac,  Lient  in  Phil- 
ip's war,  925, 9&5. 

Howiand,  Lieut.  J.,  935,  936, 
939 ;  John.i2S5. 

H^t,  Gen.  E.,  bis  Antiquarian 
Researches,  914, 915, 917,  993. 

Hudiltfas,  ludicrous  passage 
from,  50. 

Hudson,  Capt,  discovers  the 
river  of  the  name,  68.  [Its 
Indian  name  was  MoMkekvm,] 

Hulbert,  Lieut.,  killed,  488. 

Hull,  Gen.  W.,  in  the  war  of 
1819.699. 

Hull,  Mrs.,  redeemed  flrom  cap- 
tivity. 305. 

Hume,  Mr.,  his  Indian  charity, 
369. 

Humphrey,  CoL,  of  Florida,  469, 
483. 

Hpirram,  CArr.,  a  Mymutk  war- 
rior, 979. 

Hunter,  Lient,  at  the  battle  of 
OuUkUeooekMj  433. 

Hunter,  Mr.,  his  plantation  rav- 
aged, 416. 

HunneweU,  Lt,  wounded,  308. 

Hunt,  CapL,  voyage  of  to  New 
England,  79, 78. 

Hunter,  Mr.,  remarkable  escape 
of,  474. 

Hutchinson,  Ann,  raurd..  139. 

Hutchinson,  CapL,  ambushed 
and  killed,  911, 913. 

Hutchinson,  Gov.  T.,  139,  536. 

Hutchinson,  Mr.,  commissioner, 
305. 

Uussey,  Bfrs.,  kiUed  at  Hamp- 
ton, 307. 

I. 

Iberville,  M.,  takes  Fort  St. 
Johns,  393. 

iTASoosn.  a  Wampamoag,  186. 

Indian  Bible,  account  of  the 
printing  of,  115. 

Irdian  Billy,  killed  in  Florida, 
475. 

Indian  Creek,  HI.,  murder 
there,  646. 

Indian  Key,  Florida,  massacre 
at,  493. 

Indians,  origin  of  their  name, 
19}  some  have  no  tradition 
of  their  origin.  93;  render 
good  for  evil,  34 ;  their  man- 
agement of  wives,  36 ;  toler- 
ant in  religion,  36 1  first  seen 
in  Europe.  68 ;  cannibals,  68, 
199, 150.  568 ;  their  proceed- 
ings with  the  English  at  Ply- 
moutii,  75,76;  dance  when 
visited  by  strangers,  79 ;  great 
fUiru*  or  mortality  among,  80, 
ll,  83,  139 ;  <*  so  many,  God 
cannot  kill  them,'*  80 ;  never 


forget  ii^uries.  85 :  their  beds, 
80 ;  some  whipped  at  Boston, 
108;  ravages  or  the  small-poz 
among,  111,  677 :  addicted  to 
gaming,  88:  wlU  play  away 
the  slnns  from  their  wives 
backs,  95 ;  employ  games  as 
stratagems,  548 ;  exact  in  the 
boun&  of  their  lands,  ISX), 
194;  abuse  squaw  captives, 
145;  never  insult  white 
squaws,  999 ;  never  abandon 
their  slain  except  to  save  their 
own  lives,  907 ;  their  sagacity 
in  following  a  track,  994; 
made  slaves  of,  73,  171,  994, 
969,  988;  dress  of  those  of 
New  England,  86, 940 ;  natu- 
ral swimmers.  966 ;  first  em- 
ployed in  the  Revolution,  390, 
340;  why  called  Flatheads, 
365 ;  not  without  beard,  588 ; 
manner  of  burial,  107 ;  enu- 
meration of  the  tribes  of^  in  N. 
America,  9—16 ;  specimen  of 
their  laws,  190, 194, 177 ;  rude 
epithets  applied  to,  998, 698. 

Innes.  Judge,  account  of  Lo- 
gan's speecn,  544. 

/oiDoy  Wioer,  Indians  defeated 
near,  659,  653. 

Ipswich,  Uigaxam^)  expedition 
against  ikus,  110. 

Ir«auoi8y  (Five  Abtisns,)  499,501. 

Irving,  Washington,  visit  to 
Black-hawk,  &,  661. 

Lrwinstown,  6a.,  burnt  by  Indi- 
ans, 433. 

ItKKATArpA,  a  Pmnee  chief,633. 

lUan,  (PsisKow,)  captive,  res- 
cued, 634. 

Itopatin,  (OriTCHBPAir,)  353, 
355. 

Iwikti*$,  (  Ttrifktum*,)  16, 509. 

Itaivouoh,  a  Wam^^moag  chief, 
78,96. 

Izard,  Lt,  kiUed  in  Florida,  499. 

J. 

Jack-op-ths-pkathbb,    (Nbm- 

ATTAIfOW,)  360. 

Jack  Bbbkt,  a  S^aeos  interpret- 
er, 006. 

Jackson,  Gen..  390—399,395— 
400,449-448,455,456. 

Jackson,  Serg.,  wounded  near 
Fort  King,  499. 

Jackstbaw,  servant  to  Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  113. 

James  Firet,  his  grant  to  the 
Plymouth  company ,75,76 ;  his 
treatment  of  Raleigh.  114; 
acknowledged  by  the  English 
of  New  England,  104, 107. 

James  Second,  treaty  in  N.  H. 
under.  998. 

Jacob,  Ospt.  JJohn,]  in  PhUip*s 
war,  991, 9a9. 

Jacobs,  Capt.,  533,  killed  at 
Kitunnug,  534. 

jAMSI-THB-PBIirTBK,     114,    115, 

940,965,33L 

Jambs,  Saoamobb,  (Montow- 
AMPATB,)  105,  111,  697. 

Jarbmo,  (NiivioKBT,)  131,  153. 

Japasaws,  betrays  Pocahon- 
tas, 357. 

Jaqnes,  Lieut,  kills  the  jesoit 
Rasle,311. 

Jaqvbt,  Pbtbb,  an  Oasuis  chief, 
609. 

Jeflbrson,  Pres..  answer  to  Buf- 
fon,  96 ;  on  Am.  Antiquities, 
55, 56 ;  on  the  murder  of  Lo- 


OAK,  696, 537 ;  on  Ind.  rights, 

449,550. 
Jbfpbbt,  a  Wtmpaiuag,  943, 

949. 
Jenks.  Gov.  Joseph,  anecdote 

Jenninp,  Lt,  killed  in  Florida, 

484. 
Jenyson,  Lieut,  in  the  PepiH 

war,  168. 
jBorrBBT,  (GBorraxr,)  an  M* 

eNak995. 
Jesup,  Gen.,  In  Florida,  435,436, 

475-480,486. 
Jbthbo,  Old,  965 ;  Taktamous, 

967. 
Jbthbo,  Pbtbb,  **that  abomi- 
nable Indian,"  965,  967, 974. 
Jewell,  Aaron,  killed  in  Dade's 

fight,  417. 
Jews,  not  the  anceston  of  In- 

dUns,94. 
JiM-Bor,    employed     by    the 

whites,  436,  474. 
Job,  Col^  insolence  o^  at  a 

treaty,  336 ;  dies  in  prison  at 

Boston,  310. 
JoHir  NuM,  a  ffamptMoag,  ex- 
ecuted, 945. 
JoHir  Skt,  a  Sauea  chief,  509, 

606. 
Johns,  Mrs.,  bartMironsly  killed, 

473. 
JoHR,   Saoamobb,    (Woroha- 

qVAHAM,)  104, 718. 
John,  Saoamobb,  of  Pswtuck- 

et,113. 
JoHR,  accused  of  witchcraft, 

184. 
Johnson.  Serg.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  «23. 
Johnson,   Capt   Edward,   96 : 

Isaac.  976;  Gov.  Robert,  of 

Carolina,  368;    Col.  R.  M., 

690;  Sir  WiUiam,  535,  577$ 

a  chief,  597. 
Johnson.  Mr.  J.,  his  house  at- 
tacked and  people  killed  at 

OseilU,  490. 
Johnson,    Capt    E.,  Wonder- 
working Providence,  111,  134. 
Johnson.    Jbmmt,    a     Ssnsea 

chief,  599. 
Johnston,  Charles,  his  captivity, 

565,566. 
Johonnet,  Serg.  Jackson,  686. 
Jones,  Capt  David,  51 ;  W.,  488 
Jones,  Maior,  wounded  at  the 

ITsessa,  484. 
Jones,  Gen.  R.,  In  the  Florida 

war,  488. 
JosiAH,  (Wampati7ck,)106,90L 
JosiAH,  Capt.,  (Pbnnauan»,) 

180. 
JosiAS,     Chablbs,     (Wampa- 

TOOK,)  J09. 
Joaselyn,  John,  on  Indfaui  mon- 

Judd,  Lieut,  falls  into  an  un- 

bush,  495. 
Juet,  R.,  joufnal  of  Hudson's 

voyage,  68. 
JunuMiviJle,    expedition     and 

death  ef,  639,  ^3. 
JinaPBB,  433,464,478,479;  death 

of,  487. 

JUSKAKAKA,     (LiTTLB      BlLLT,) 

539,  606.    ■ 

.\ 

KadarakkuL  504-506;  J|s  cty- 

mology.510.        ff 
Kaimes,  Lord   .)n  origin  of  In- 

-" —   39. 
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KAirsAMAOof  deHwyi  Dor«r, 

987.-900. 
KATTBiTAiriT,  Job,  971—4791 
KmU«,  Lieau,  kuf«d  in  DBd«*f 

flglrt,  in  Floridn,  41S-49a 
Kbbwaoovshkum,   an    OUamm 

etal«f,<9a. 
Kbimimautchtha,  b 

cbiaf,6M. 
Kklblamaivd.b  Dthmun  ehlef, 

561. 
KeUog*B  Orore,  flcbt  tlMre,  648. 
lUUy,  Mr.,  mtm  Um  life  of  bk 

commander.  474 
Kenblune,     iohn,    kUled     at 

Oreenland,  994. 
KBirirBBit,an  BBctoat  Tmraiim 

eblef,  9BS. 
^wiIm»,  dnrtdatkm  tbtra, 

33& 
KanB«d7,  Oapw,embaM7  of,  318. 
KantoB.  Sergeant,  woandad  at 

lUntoo,  Simon,  a  pioneer,  541 } 

diee,  679. 
Kent,  Chancellor,  on  the  GUre- 

Kent,  W.,'m«Menfw  te  Plillip*fe 

war,S65w 
ICbokok,640,  641, 666, 689,  671 } 

at  Boeton,  674. 
Ker,  Henry,    dieemrera   tf^Uk 

iMieiw,54,55w 
Kbwbbivam,  a  Wk 

rior,945b 

KBTBMDBAirSB,  B 

606. 
KoTB,  Solomon,  kUled  In  Lora- 

web's  figbf ,  31& 
KiAWDooBWA,  a  ggntce  chief; 

607. 
jrieAcen,  a  name  for  God,  96b 
KlBMBMO,  ^NiMoaxT,)  153. 


Lafhyette.  Gen.,  408, 600 
Laflttan,  J.  P.,  on  the  origin  < 

Indiaas,  99l 
Lahontan,    Baroo,    trnrele    in 

Ameri^   79,   0»,  999,  489, 

901,  JMtt. 
Lane,  Got.,  Mi  eoodnct  la  Vir- 
ginia, 344}  Ool.,  474)  de«b 

oi;  475 :  John,  340. 
Lane,  CoL,  in  tlie  Florida  war, 

474 ;  dice,  475^ 
Lane,  Mr.,  an  original  grantee 

or  SndlKiry,  117. 
Lane,  Capt.  John,  ordered  to 

raiee  a  company  of  Indc.,  340. 
LanguafD,  Indian,  87,  90 ;  epe- 


cimen  of  the  JV4 
of  the  Wtmgmmf 
MM*,  994,  969 ;  of  the  Ti 


«■#  Bad 


J¥V- 


O,  (NiM 
r,    19  ; 


Wal- 


Plerlda,  460;  weet  706. 
KillMim,Jobn.  defenda 

pole,  388,339. 
Kfanbal,  Tbomae,  of  Bradford, 

killed,  981,995. 
King,  abeord  bbbm  for  IMian 

chiefli,367. 

OWL 
KiBO-rAira,  deaperate  ight  aad 

death  0^406, 464. 
Auften,  the  hfutU  name  for 

New  Eagiand,  501. 
KiTAOCtTA,  (SarjAoatTA,)  37& 
JCitteMM^,  Indiana  bamt  theie, 

534/^ 
Klttd,  Mn.,  a  capUve,  974 
KiTAniUTA,  chief  of  the  Sm- 

Ma*«  694 
Knight,  Mrs.,  trayela  In  New 

Bngland,  87. 
Knight,   Dr.,    perflooa   eaeape 

ftom  capdTity,  563. 
Knox,  Gen.  H.,  386,  449,  685. 
Kankafot.  John,  a  auokkrtdf 

chief,  536. 

Ko^VBTRAOABBIIMir,   (Wmitb 

Eras,)  556. 
Koaklmako,  General,  interview 

with  Littlb  Tdbtu,  574 
KviWKAKA,  brother  to  Tbcvm- 

•BM,  693. 
KoiTALooA,  a  noted  DeKHMra, 

533,694 
KvTSMAMAKrv,  105, 109,  IML 115 

J^t7jM7, 159,164, 179,  174, 


Lihrocra,  Ga«.  of  die  French, 
BlHed  at  Wella,  99L 


tin*,  318, 391 ;  of  the  aonthem 
tribea,  364 ;  of  the  #lv«  A*e- 
liMw,  or  Jreraew,  501 :  of  the 
mawaaw,  6B3j  JmMm  and 
RFflUb  cuiniipared,  68Bw 

Lnmheit,  J.,  hia  tiavela  hi  N. 
America,  696w 

Lamb,  Mr.,  hia  fhoOlydaaCrayed, 
488. 

Lancaater,  (AkaleMv,)  deet*yed 
by  Inda.,  939, 964-466L 

Laaley,  Mr.,,  murdered  In  Flori- 
da, 487. 

Laud,  LL,  woonded  at  Point 


Laudefdale,  Mi^or,  ta  fbe  FloH- 

da  war,  4o7. 
Lawranee,  Dr..  on  XaL  Hialoiy 

of  Man,  87, 31. 
Lawrence,  Dr.,  in  the  FlovMa 

war,43L 
Lawaon,  C.,  bnya  laada  of  the 

lBdluM,989w 
Lawaon,  John,  on  money  af 

lBdiaiML39e 
Lee,  Arttar, 

alooer,  561, 607. 
Lee,  6ipc.,  ha  the  FlorHa  war, 

Lae,  R.  H.,  compared  to  Coair- 

•TALK,  546. 

Lee,  Rer.  Samoel,  of  Bitelol, 

deathof.98B. 
Lattngwell,  Lt.,  ntleraa  Uv- 

OAt,  156,  157. 
Laitnar,  Dr.,  kUled  in  Florida, 

484 
Leonardaoa,  Bamod,  eaptiTHy 

of,  48b 
Lbtblbsba,  (Old  Kitirn,)  693, 

Lettera  written  by  Indiana,  881, 
867,331. 

LeTerett*a  jybMajanail  expedi- 
tion, 147 ;  Got.,  806, 880, 33L 

LaTin,  CoL.  killed  in  St.  dair*a 
defeat,  571 ;  in  Bnddock*a  de- 
feat, 609. 

Lewia,  A.,  hia  Hiatory ofl^mn, 
105, 110,  111,  718. 

Lewia,  CoL,  kUled  at  Point 
Pleaaant,  nL 

LewiiLffoodman,  kflled  at  Caa- 

Lew^  Ninth,  of  France,  85. 
Lawtt,  Tom,  a  weatem  depaa- 

dator,  567. 
LioHTPOOT,  Capt.,   a  Ifaaipe- 

UghSooLCapl.  John,  of  Boa- 

Linc«in,  W.,  Hiacoiy  of  Wor- 


Undeay,  CoL,  in  the  Florida 

war,  411,  471 
JMftgto*a,  town  oi;  captaiad, 


0  • 

>,  179, 180. 

le  fight  at 

an  ezpedi- 

inaylTania, 


LiTTLB  BrtXT,  a  8baaM  wnrftr 

539,597.606. 
LiTTLB   Black,  meech   0^  ta 

0«n.  Galoea,  645,  646b 
Lrm.B  CAaPBifTKK,  (Attabui 

lakuixaO  373— 37& 
LiTTLB   Cloup,  417,  479,  481 

483. 
Lim.B    Erst,  a    WamptMoag 

warrior,  958,  970t 

LtTTLB    TVBTLB,    (MlSBrKIVA- 


LooAH.  a  Cep^fe  chief^  537; 

hia  famooa  apeech,  549:  ita 

genuineneaa  doubted.  54l 
LooAH,  the  Skawan—,  death  oi; 

698b 
Long,  J.,  the  Indian  trader,  48. 
Longevity  in  N.  Erpg,  113, 955. 
Long-KniTea,  Indiana  ao  name 

Virginiana,  543, 468. 
LoaBTTB,(GaAicD  Lonit,)  death 

of,  673b 
LoRoa,  bia  embaaay  to  Boalon, 

Lothrop,  Capuin,  defeat  and 

death  oT  815,816b 
Lothrop,  Imac,  Eaq.,  of  Ply- 

RMMith,  896^ 
London,  A.,  bis  collectbn  of 

Indian  Namtivm,  716. 
Louia  Flfteeatb,  orFranoe.  378b 
Loniaboorg,  captara  of,  3Ul. 
LoTBTT.  a  Crttk  chief,  384 
LoTeweU,Capt.,ezpediUona  o( 

Low,  Capt  A.,  laUerea  CasL 

Chiuth,  854, 98&.  ^^ 

Lowar,  Col.,  a  Ckankm  chiai; 

40L  ^ 

Lndtow,  Mr.  Soger,  171, 173. 
Lncaa,  Thomaa,  of  PhrmoQib. 

kflled,  8S&^ 
Lumpkin,  Got.,  and  the  CUra- 

Jfcact,  455, 457. 
I^nn,  (Snifaa,)  HlatoijoC  — 

See  Lewia,  A. 
Lytle,  Major,  at  the  battle  of 

the  ffaif IfcfiTfiflMiai,  49^ 


Macomb,  Gen.,  454,  488;  Ma 

tieaty,  489. 
McClenehan,  R.,  kiHed  at  Pafait 

Pleaaant,5M. 

,  Mr.  Zacclieaa,8Q8i  O^d, 


"»•' 


Mad-doo,  a  0««k  warrior,  387. 

MAD-DOoa-aov,  in  JhOatam  bat- 
tle, 381. 

MAOOBAWAmo,  888—199^308, 
331,  348. 

Madoc,  a  Welah  Toyager,  54, 
894 

Mad-wolp,  a  JMahaaaafty,  killed, 
498. 

JVarafa,  Inda.  defeated  then, 

MAoiwt,     (SquAW    Sacrbk.) 

killed,  848,  854 
MaiUand,  Lieut.,  hi  the  Florida 

war,  492,4831 
Malooe,^a^.  in  the  Ftorida 

war,  470, 47L 
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MamBOCh  boaai,  difeoTsry  of, 
44,46w 

JMMmuU  ;  daatroy  *d  by  simU- 
pox,  677. 

Ilaa,  does  not  dafenenia  in 
America,  S,  355. 

Mam ATAuquA,  murder  of,  IIS. 

Maittbo,  eariT  known  in  Vir- 
ginia, 347. 

Mareb,  OapC,  baaiated  at  CkmOf 

Marka,  Mr.,  eacape  from  Dna- 

lawton,  iad 
Marks,  Lc,  dgnal  exploit  of,  689. 
Marlborough,  {(HummduuMtU,) 

Indians  surprised  there,  893. 
Marsliall,  Jolin,  on  Ind*  riglits, 

451,583. 
Marshall,  B..  about  the  WaUung 

PardhaM.  539. 
Marshe,   Witham,   interpreter, 

.«sr«%iaaf^iras^«ae«r««)13J536w 

Martin,  Lieut.,  cut  off  in  Flori- 
da, 648. 

Martin,  Com.,  brinci  Indians 
fivm  England,  511. 

MAMoaoHOMOjOf  Ipswich,  105, 
106,  110. 

Mamus,  brother  of  CARoiiicut, 
119. 

Maaon,  CapC,  ahot  by  accident 
in  norida,403. 

Maaon,  CapC  John,  149,  155, 
164,  169. 

Mason,  Capt  Hugh,  at  Sudbury, 


MtfQaiy,    lUior, 

danger,  684. 
McGavock,  CapC^  wounded  at 

EmmifiM,  20d. 
MoGiLUTaAT,  6sir.,   a   Gresfc 

chief,  38S--387. 
Melntoah,  CoL,  atOaKUseoodksa, 

Mcintosh,  Gen.  L.,  593:  Fbrt, 
661,561. 

McIirrosH,  Gair.,  367,391—303, 
447;  Chiixt,  394, 4S5. 

Mcintosh,  Col.,  property  de- 
stroyed in  Florida,  471. 

McKean,  Capt.,  operations  to 
entrap  BaAiiT.  581, 586. 

McKee,  Capt.,  leader  of  Inda., 
S59,576,&9. 

MoKrimmon,  reacued  from  tor- 
ture, 403. 

McLane.  Mr.,  hia  Ikmily  cut 


MMTnrhvrrttt. 


of    the 


...wwi-ww**.  origin  w»  Mii> 
name.  81,  106 ;  tribe  of.  vis- 
ited, 104 ;  country  of,  106. 

BiASSAHDowsT,  a  Pemitdkoolu 
997-599. 

Massasoit  reeeivea  the  Pil- 
grims, 79-94,  103,  104,  113, 
169, 163,  90L 

MaTAHTUCB,    (QUAIAFSII,)    195 

—196, 134 

Blather,  Eleazer,  of  Northamp- 
ton, 397. 

Mather,  Dr.  Cotton,  93, 983 ;  his 
Magnalia,9S,  46, 199. 177, 178, 
ft»,  983, 990, 991, 993, 301,305, 
310, 393, 334. 

Mather,  Dr.  Increase,  170 ;  re- 
markable expressions  a€.  998, 
944 ;  death  oL  963 ;  his  Brief 

-^  -^ ^  193, 

134. 
MB, 
111, 
147, 
10— 
833, 
ovl- 
denees,9e9. 

MATootvAs,  a  JVImmii,  executed, 
963,964,096. 

Matta HA ifADo,  killed  at 
f«M(,30J. 

Matthbw,  [neph.  to  Sholaii,] 
909. 

MAUTAjir,  a  JVVsMlt  chief,  fl06, 
971. 

Mauxis,  [pertiapa  Moxub,]  383. 

May  hew,  Experience,  and  Nin- 
loaaT,  178L 

Mayhew,  Rev.  Thomas,  189. 

McArtbur,  General,  OL 

McArthur,  Lieut.,  in  the  Flori- 
da war,  484. 

McCrabb,  BIr.,  diea  at  8L  Au 
gustine.  490l 

McCrea,  Bliss  Jane,  muider  of, 
5L7U. 

MeCttlloh,  Dr.  J.  H.,  bla  n- 
aeaichea,  30u  31« 

61* 


ofl;^ 

McLana,  Bfr.,  on  Indian  rights, 
439L 

McLemone.  Bfi^,  in  the  Flori- 
da war,  431. 

McMabon.  Mi^or,  defeat  and 
death  of,  68eL       • 

McMullen,  Bfaior,  in  Banner's 
expedition,  686. 

McBiurtrie,  H.,  on  weatem  an- 
tiquities, 69; 

McMurtrie,  Capt^^kiUed  in  Bar 
raer>a  defeat,  687. 

McNeal,  Mia.,  aocoant  of  Mku 
McCrea,  51. 

McNeill,  Lt,  kOled  in  the  Flor- 
ida war,  481. 

McQnsBiff,  a  Oeek  warrior,  400. 

McRea,  Rev.  Bfr.,  killed,  491. 

Medfleld  aasaultad  by  Indiana, 
991,966. 

MBOAifUMST.  a  TVrratiae,  at 
Boaton,333. 

MaouiricBWAT,  aTTBrrsttaSyShot, 
309,303. 

Meigs,  M^j.  R.  J.,  Indian  agent, 
390,401. 

Mellon,  Capt,  439;  killed  in 
Florida,  4791 

Mbmbcho,  a  friendly  Indian 
warrior,  913, 814. 

MaifAToivoic,  a  Virginia  thief, 
344,  34A. 

MaifAWAT,  a  Oe$k  chief  of 
note,  39a 

Mendon,  Engliahman  kOlad 
there,  963. 

JHe$tomiMetA3, 549, 63^-640,607. 

Mercer,  Captain,  (afterwarda 
general,)  534. 

Merrill,  lira.  J.,  herate  oondoct 
of,  58. 

MasAMBOiiaT,  a  TarmtiMt  of 
Androscog^n,  308. 

Mtt—gmu.  13 ;  join  the  Hm 
JVattmu,  500. 

BIbtacombt,  (Pmur  of  Pofco- 
iMft<t,)187. 

Mbtba,  a  PoUamuttamU  chief, 
635. 

MiAicTDiviroMOH,  cUef  of  the 
JVarr«MRM(f,  91 ;  accused  of 
plou,  119 ;  at  war  with  the 
Wampano^p^  190;  conquest 
over  the  >0faeC«,  191;  his 
birth  and  parentage,  199;  a 
great  friend  lo  Engliab,  199 ; 
without  bis  aid  the  PsfaeCf 
could  not  have  been  conquered 
by  the  Englisb,  133 ;  aella  R. 
Island,  194;  ftlsaly  aceuaad, 
1525;  appeals  at  Boston  to  con- 
front bla  accnaera,  196 ;  la 
there  inaulted—  Ma  magnani- 
mooa  condact,  196 ;  bia  war 


with  the  JVaJkifMW.  197;  his 
capture  and  death,  198—131 ; 
wonnneiatioQ  of  his  name, 

Tia 

MicABorr,  a  StmbuU  chief,  419 

—414,  463—469,  494. 
Miebael,   Lieut.,  diaUnguished 

at  Fort  Recovery,  689. 
MiddleboroS  Indiana  captnred 

there,  943. 
Miflln,Gen.,  tivea  lands  to  Coan 

PLAItTBB,  619. 

rttaaaalctw,  (SestMslet,)  9, 433, 

468. 

Miller,  Col.,  691 ;  John,  53. 

Mllfort,  General,  hia  residence 
among  Indians,  385,  386. 

Mills,  Lt.  Col.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  450,  473. 

Milton,  (OiieatafiiisMt,)  116. 

Mima,  Fort,  anrprise  and  maa- 
aacre  there,  380. 

JVtaatarsss  deatroyed  by  small- 
pox, 677. 

MiMA  deatroyed  by  the  In- 
dians, 588.  . 

MiozBo,  Indian  of  Blartba*a 
Yineyard,  189. 

MiSHIKIIfABWA.   (LfTTLB    TVB- 

TLB,)  a  Miam  chief,  569  :op- 
poeed  Harmer  and  St.  Clair, 
569 ;  defeated  by  Gen. Wayne, 
573 ;  his  interview  with  the 
traveller  Volney^  573,  574; 
anecdotes  of,  57x 

Miadcy  Fort,where  situated,  160. 

MttTio,  Gbobob,  a  Praying  In- 
dian, 181. 

Mitchell,  Jacob,  klltod,  945. 

Biitchell,  Experience,  of  Bridge- 
water,  941. 

Mitchell,  N.,his  Hist,  of  Bridge- 
water,  933, 945. 

Mltcbel,  W.  8.,  mairiea  an  In- 
dian, 394. 

Mitcbelson.  Edward,  Biarshal 
ofSuffblK,  697. 

Mitchill,  Dr.  8.  L.,  on  origin  of 
Indians,  99. 

MoGO,  a  Terratfae  chief,  310 : 
killed,  311,  319. 

MohMokt,  109, 113, 199, 148,991, 
978,  981, 997,  399:  some  ac- 
count of  them,  500l 

MolUggiUt  geography  of  their 
country,  150 ;  their  language, 
151;  their  trooblee,  159, 153, 
98L 

MOIVAKATOOCHA,  (HaLF-KiICO,) 

531,679. 
MoNOACHTAPB,  narrative  of  bis 

travels,  380. 
Money ^w  made  by  the  Indi- 
ana, 999,  388 ;  SnMa,  143. 
MoNiAC,  Maj.,  killed  at  IToAm, 

476. 
MoNoco,  a  Mpmuk  chief,  964 ; 

hanged,  966. 
MoHOHOB,    a    Crttk    prophet, 

killed,  400. 
MoicofroTTO,  a  PssaaC,  116, 166, 

171, 173, 174. 
MoicopoiDB,  a  PtfuH  warrior, 

933. 
Monroe,   Capt,   in  battle    of 

Okteduhte,  483. 
Monroe,  Pres.,  451,  458, 661. 
Montfbrt,  Msjor  John,  in  the 

Florida  war,  417, 41& 
Montgomery,  CoL,  in  dsrefess 

war,  377. 
Bfontgomery,  Mrs.,  UHad  in 

Florida,  496. 
Bfbntonr,  And.,  intarprater,  6791 
MoBTowAMrATB,     a    Jmnift 

r,  16ft,  lit 
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MoQtnal  ncked  bf  the  A«MM<«. 
S04-AM. 

ll00AltAlf,(Al.aXAllDBE,)wllich 

■ee. 

Moodjr.  Mn.,  aad  ikmily,  mur- 
dered, 138. 

Moody,  Mr.  J<Mliiift,aSi. 

Moore,  Col.,  41 ;  OoTemor,  379. 

Moore,  J.  B.,  on  tke  aTmlanetie 
of  the  Wliile  Moantaine,  315, 
31«. 

io(; 


MorgM,  Col.  Oeorfe,  bis  e«i- 

IwM}-,  513. 
Morfin,  Geo.  Duitel,  3B0. 
Morris,  M^Jor,  la  the  Florida 

war,  478. 
Monri;,  Bokert,  606 ;  woandod 

at  M§mmgmkttmj  600. 
MorrieoB,  Capt.,  in  the 

Im«  war,377. 
Mortoa.  T.,  of  Merry  Moa»t,SSt, 

8l7lW.  107. 
Moctoa,  WUUam,  150, 160. 
Morae,  Dr.  J.,  Ua  report  oa  In- 
dian AAlra,  633,  634 
Moaehr,  CapL  8.,  148,  90a.  816 

-918,961;  965,966,  973,979, 

Motaty  Cavt^  a  depredator,  337. 
Mosss,  Sam,  killed  atCJMco,  970. 
MoMVP,  a  aanM  of  Fbmacub, 

199. 
Mott.  Mr.,  killed  in  Florida,  471. 
Moohon,  Joeepk,  of  York,  999. 
Moalton,  Cant.,  aorpriaea  AVi^ 

fidfewoft,  311. 
BAuuItonboroarii,    whence    Ita 

aaaM,  Tit. 
Mo  I  us,  a  TttrrtHm  chief,  hie 

attempt  upoa  Wells  fails,  991 ; 

nee  to  aorprise  the  fort  at 

Gases,  994 ;  makes  peace,  308 ; 

destroys  Ptmrnm^Md^  339. 
Monads,  traditioas  cooceraiag, 

30,604. 
Moaot  Hope,  deacriptioa  of,  89, 

83. 
MoTTor,  a  Cktnkm  chief«  367, 

968. 
MaiKtAH.  190, 191, 134, 139, 140, 

148.  140. 
Mnchin.   Chrlalopber,   a   cap- 
tive, 974. 
Mndf  e,  Lieut.,  killed  in  Dade»8 

ilfht,418. 
Mvoo,  a  noted  Ttmrtthu  chief, 

989  904. 
Munjoy,   John,  killed  at  Fal- 
mouth, 303,  710. 
Murray,  CanC,  killed  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540. 
Murray,   Col^  surprises    Fort 

Afojw.  698. 
(WMMofaU,    since    Concord, 

MntkogMt,  {CrukM,)  364. 
MuBHALATuaaa,  a  Cksctew,  409, 

488. 
MusaqUASH,  a  Wmmanumr,  945. 
Myrick,  B.  L.,  his  History  of 

HaTerhill,  45L 
Myrick,  Lieut.,  in  the  Floiida 

war,  476 

N. 

Naahas^uaw,   (Naahishcow,) 

113. 
JVteadksks,  179^977,  970,  980; 

meaning  oi,  963. 
Namowtacs,  a  Virgiaia  chkf; 


aent  by  Piwislss  to  liva  with 
the  English,  and  to  learn  their 
arts  and  enstoma,361}  goes 
to  England,  35L 

NAMimnnf,  (HTaaTAMoo,)  187 
—180. 

NAaAMBtTirT,a  lf«aaMM«f ,  199. 

NAVAiinirrilaw,  a  Iraipaais^, 
190. 

NAiiAPASRZMaT,  a  Mffmmk  of 

Eat  fiune  Dear  AMsaurf,  104 ; 
rssideaee  aad   place  of 
intenaeat,  105. 

Narta^uas,  a  aoa  of  PswUlaw, 
350. 

NAHVirraicoo,  a  MkrfgmuMi 
chief  of  great  renown,  930; 
his  men  defeat  the  English 
under  Cape  Pierce,  S31 ;  sur- 
nrised  and  taken  prisoner, 
933 ;  Vk»  magnanimous  beha- 
▼ior  in  capUTitv,  934  ;  Eng- 
lish adTiae  hu  execution, 
935  i  he  is  shot  at  Btonlngton, 
934, 996,  390, 330. 

Naoas,  aA^aidk chief;  114,180. 

NAorosB,  a  &m  chief;  aecond  to 
Black-hawk,  655;    his   a 
count  of  himself,  655^ 

Napoleon,     Miaivturiiomoh 
compared  to,  199. 

AlwruraaMC,  variously  written, 
85,  i09 ;  its  meaning,  87 ;  ce- 
ography  of  the  country,  117  ; 
war  with  the  PsfusCs,  83; 
conduct  of  the  Enclish  to- 
warda,  158 }  participate  in 
Phiup'b  war,  907 ;  send  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  Endish 
to  the  JVl^Mndks,  979,  973; 
great  deatructioa  of  them  in 
the  Fort  Fight,  917 ;  desert 
Philip,  975. 

JVksibML  [Littleton,]  a  town 
of  Praying  Indians,  180. 

NASHoojtoic,  a  Christian  M^- 
«a*,  04, 106. 

NASHKasKUK,  aoa  of  Black- 
hawk,  661. 

Nasott,  Job,  a  JV^stak  coun- 
sellor, 10& 

Namowahoo,  son  of  Nashoo- 
HOB,  106. 

NATARit  in  Arnold's  expedition 

to  Qii«^319:  wounded  aad 

taken,  390,  496. 
JfaUkn     opfNressed'     by     the 

French,  383  jthey  massacre 

the  colony,  3B3. 
J^iutickt  meaning  of  the 

178. 
Natombambt,  sachem  of 


Nelson,  CoL  of  a  Georgia  goaitf 

455. 
NaMATTAitow  put  to  death,  9601 
NbpambTjTom,  a  M^fmrnk  Chria- 

tian,    940;    ambassador    in 

Phiup'b  war,  974,  975,  330, 

331. 
Nxfaop,  a  9fmaipn»mf  warrior. 


Nattahabaoa, 
chief,  985. 

Nattahattawabts,  a  JV^stak 
chief,  181. 

Nattawahubt,  (Nashoobob,) 
94. 

Nattawobmbt,  bther  of  Nat- 
tahabaoa, 981. 

Navhbocomwit,  ordered  to  Ply- 
mouth, 944. 

Nawashabuck,  quaneb  with 
PimHAM,958. 

Neagle,  Mr.,  painta  portraits  of 
Indians,  BsL 

Neal,  Daniel,  his  HisCoiy  of  N. 
England,  106, 176— 178L 

Nbamathla,  a  SssuRsIs  chief, 
411,434-436. 

NaaiBB,  an  jtbtnMki  warrior, 
333. 

NefT,  Manr,  47 ;  William,  47. 

Nelson,  Oea.,  ia   '^ 
war,  307,  3to. 


the   Florida 


Narrt'BB,   Johb, 

captain,  390. 
Nxbutab,  Job,  a  JVI^psMik,  as* 

sistt  Eliot  to   translate  the 

Bible  into  Indian,  115,  176; 

killed  in  Phiup*b  war,  176. 
Nbtaump,  (MAtrtAMP  0  97L 
NxTAWATwaas,  a  iMsaMr«,S9i, 

533. 
Nktus,  a  M^fmmk,  his  deiweda- 

tions.964. 
New  Albion,  Drake's  discovery 

of,  83. 
Nbw  Abbow,  a  Smsea  chiefl 

607. 
Newbuiy  attacked  by  the  Indi- 
ans, 905 ;  the  first  white  child 

bom  there,  955. 
Newbury,  Capt.,  maasaciea  100 

Indians,  940. 
.Anns  £eAsCs,  Indian  treaty  there, 

449l 
New  Eagland,  ao  named  from 

Nova  Albion,  83 ;  caUed  by 

the   Fiv   A^Bfiims,    JKnaJken, 

501;  first  white  child  bora 

ia,  955. 
Newman,  Capt.,  killed  in  8C 

Clair's  defeat,  579, 700. 
Newman,  Gen.,  in  the  Florida 

war,3S6,406w 
Newman,  Bev.  Noah,  of  Baho- 

both,  919. 931. 
Newport,  Gov.,  duped  by  Pow. 

HATAB,  359. 

New  Elver,  aectlement  at,  de- 
stroyed, 415. 

New  Smyrna,  Florida,  do- 
atnqred.  416. 

New  Style,  an  explanation  ot, 
85. 

Newspapers,in  Cler«ftMJS64,S58 
—560;  used  to  the  dlsadvaa- 
tags  of  the  Indians.  463. 

Newton,  (A^aatesu)  Elk)C  be- 
gins to  preach  at,  17& 

Newtown,  Bbabt  defeated 
there,  567. 

.ATUupara  described  by  an  Indfaa, 

JiiMMtkkt,  country  of  the,  19L 
Nicholson,  Colonel  F.,  47, 378, 

NicKOTAWABCB,  %  VIrginU 
chief,  969. 

NlUOBOBTAOOWA,  (BlQ  TbBB,) 

607. 

NiMBOD,     (WOBASHUM,)     190— 

904,919. 
NiBioBXT.  chief  of  the  JVIaa- 
tikt,  131;  his  troubles  with 
other  chiefb,  134 ;  threatened 
by  the  Enriiah,  136;  new 
difllculUes,  137  i  his  war  with 
AscASBAssoTfK,  138 ;  residea 
among  the  Dutch.  130 ;  speech 
to  them,  140, 141 ;  mortgages 
hie  countiy,  145 ;  his  contempt 
of  Christianity,  146-148; 
known  by  various  namea, 
153;  determines  on  a  war 
with  the  M»k»g«i»,  154 ;  wUl 
have  the  head  of  Ubcab,  155 } 
Bcreens  fugitive  Ps^ets,  170 ; 
shrewd  reply  to  Mr.  Mayhew, 
178 ;  oppoeee  the  introduction 
of  Christiaa^y  amoag    hia 
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NiicioaxT,  tkmWf  of,  146, 148. 
AVM«Jk«,    thetr    country,  83. 

under  SquAW  Sachcii^  104  ; 

at  war  with  the  Mok:2«au, 

161, 164 }  tbey  abandon  Philt 

ir,9]5. 
NiTTANAHOM,  a  ncbem  on  L. 

Island,  143. 
JfokaeuU  JTdl,  near  8QdbuiT,967. 
NoMAir,  a  frampmtMg,  94d. 
NoMoitT,  JoMic,  a  Pemtakoot, 

S9& 
NoMPAiH,  a  Wtmpmuagf  188; 

AiiUMPAtH,951 }  ot  80gkinuA»f 

853 ;  death  of,  357. 
NoMtaquBMiwiT,  Gso.,  a  JiKf' 

«Mik,965. 
Northampton  attacked  bj  tbe 

Indians,  333: 
Nortbfleld,  (SfiiftMjr,)  999. 
Norton,   Capt.,  killed   by  tbe 

Pefukf.  167. 
NoaToif ,  JoHir,  (TaroiriicHOEn- 

EAWBif,)  637,  638b 
Jforridgenokj  303;  capcure  of, 

31L 
Norvell,  J.,  on  tbe  cholera  In 

the  West.  649. 
NowaqvA,  ois  expeditions,  161. 
NuM PHow,  8.,  184, 368 ;  nuOces 

a  treaty  at  Dover.  71&. 
Nurse,   Rebecca,    accused    of 

witchcraft,  184. 


o. 

Oaknan,  Tobias,  taken,  399L 

Oakmdg0  Fields,  antiquities 
there,  665. 

Oakes,  Lieut.,  [Edward,]  ex- 
ploit of,  310, 313L 

OsBATiNHDA,  sacliem  of  Skmih 
Wirt,  94, 104. 

OsvAL,  son  of  CoaR-PLAirrsa, 
507,  509,  61& 

Obschikwod,  of  the  Ptomot 
tribe,  160. 

OsTABiBtT,anoted  WampoMoag, 
99. 

OccoM,  Sampsov,  a  MokigaM 
preacher,  183,  713. 

OcBoitosTOTA,  renowned  Credt 
chief,  373;  treats  with  Got. 
Littleton,  374;  takes  Fort 
Loudon,  375;  attempt  upon 
Fort  Prince  <3eorge  (kils,  377. 

OcoifiroBOA,  a  CikireJpes  chief, 
374. 

OsMiw,  (or  OeoBM*,)  a  tribe  of 
Chmvkeet,  369. 

Oddbrubsih,  his  yisit  to  Bos- 
ton, 677. 

O'Driacoll,  Mr.,  killed  in  Flori- 
da,  489. 

OxTAi«,a  nameof  OpiTCMBPAit, 
359. 

Orrtcow,  Jbbxmian,  order  for 
his  apprehension,  180. 

OoBBBB,  a  Cr«ek  warrior,  360. 

Oglethorpe,  (Sen.,  brinn  a  col- 
ony to  Carolina,  369 ;  his 
speech  to  the  Indians,  370; 
takes  seyeral  of  them  to  Ens- 
land,  371. 

Ohquambhud,  a  Wampamoag, 
94. 

Okaib,  Oboko,  (Uivoas,)  15L 

Oktktbe,  battle  of.  483. 

Old  Bbim,  a  noted  Crttk  chief, 
369. 

Oldham,  Mr.  John,  killed  by 
Ptftuu,  167. 


Oldham,  MiOor,  kffled  in  BL 

Clair's  demo,  571. 
Old  Indian  Chronicle,  what  it 

is,  197 ;  references  to,  67, 189, 

909,  2b   316,  817,  330,  393, 

333,  94l,  J90. 
Old  Jbthbo,  (TARTAMOut,)  a 

Algnmd  chier,  betrayed  and 

hanged,  965. 366. 
OtD-KvtrMf  (Lbtblbbha,)  633, 

634. 
Oldmixon,  rj.,1  Ids  America,  41, 

306.509-511. 
OiJ>-<4uaxif,  (UcAiAPBsr,)  134, 

348,349. 
Old  Style,  explanation  of,  85. 
Oliver,  Capt.  James,  in  Puiup*t 

war,  319,  961. 
Oliver,  A.,  his  house  atucked 

by  Indians,  490. 
OsidkM,  their  countiy,  14,  633, 

633;  some  visit  the  Atlantic 

cities,  677:  west,  704. 
OMATMI.A,  Chablbs,  a  SewdmoUf 

413. 
OiTAMoo,  a  Christian  Mmntk, 

113,  180, 181. 
On AB,  Indians  so  named  Wm. 

Penn,  517. 

OwB-BTBD-JOHir,         (MoROCO,) 

364 ;  hanged,  366. 
Orbco,  son  of  UtvcAs,  a  noted 

depredator,  99, 149. 
Otuulatt  their  country,  14 ;  500, 

50a 
OicoPAT050A,   (Bio   Ele,)  an 

OmmMa  chief,  633;    visit  to 

Washington,  633. 
Oiumdagag.  one  of  tbe  Fhn  Ab- 

tUnu,  14,  500,  50a 
OiioPBquiic,  a  sachem  of  Q^a^ 

teo^,  164. 
Oifux,   one  of  the  wives  of 

QUINRAPIK,  340. 

Opachiboo,  uncle  of  Pocahor- 

TAB,358. 

Opbkarkaro,  sachem  of  Po- 
sundfcy,  348  ;  brother  ot  Pow- 
HATAR, 353;  his  origin, 399 ; 
seixed  by  Capt  Smith,  360 ; 
leader  in  a  great  massacre  of 
the  English,  360;  is  taken 
and  killed,  369. 

Opitchapar,  brother  of  Pow- 
HATAR,  353 ;  (Itopatir,)355  ; 
(Obsar,)  358. 

Oppamtlvah,  a  DsUwsrf  chief, 
44. 

Ortttoia,  Indian  victory  there, 
579. 

Orme,  Capt,  wounded  at  M^ 
nangakeUi^  W9, 

Ormond,  Ihike  of,  visited  by 
Indians,  511. 

OaoRo,  chief  of  tbe  PmoftMoCr, 
339.340. 

Orviliiers,  D*,  sent  against  tbe 
SeiMcw,  504. 

Osbom,  Sarah,  accused  of  witcb- 
erntU  184. 

Om  f,  410 ; 

e  I,  413; 

s  «.  413 ; 

t  M);  his 

t  meets 

C  OmitkU- 

c  pariey 

V...U  ^-.u^,  -^s. ,  ».»•  Emath- 
<«,  465:  review  o€  earlier 
events  in  his  life,  470;  at- 
tacked near  Fort  Drane,  479 ; 
makes  a  narrow  escape,  475 ; 
fights  Gen.  Call  in  the  IFoAtfo, 
476, 477 ;  report  of  cowardice, 
479 ;  appears  at  Fort  Mellon, 
480;    his  eapCure   by   Gen. 


up,  481, 483 ;  Sent  to  Forr 
Moultrie,  and  there  dies  of 
fever,  485 ;  bis  character,  485 

Osgood,  William,  995. 

Osteen,  Mr.  J.,  his  bouse  a* 
saulted,  489. 

Obuchbb,  surprised  and  killed 
47a 

Otacitb,  a  Chertikf  clilef,  379 
treats  with  Gov.  Littleton, 
375 ;  visits  England,  367. 

OtnM.  country  of,  14;  some 
visit  Boston,  577;  west, 708. 

OCtowof,  their  country,  14 ;  their 
origin,  537;  west,  704. 

Ottioohbobbb,  an  Irfiuu 
warrior,  507 

OUCHBB  BlLLT,  (UCHEB  BlIXT,) 

431. 

OUBKACHUMPA,  CblCf  of  OcOMOf, 

375. 
OuLTUCB,  a  AIvnuiJe,  banged  at 

Boston,  713. 
OuRABARRowiRB,  B  CrtA  Chief, 

367. 
OuBAOCTHABB,  B  fkmous  Iroqtuit, 

507. 
OuTHLATABOA,  B  CrteJc   cblef, 

369. 
OvsAMBqoiR,  a  name  of  Has* 

•ASOIT,  91. 
OUSARATARAH,  B  CktTOkU,  mW- 

dered,  375. 
Oxford,    fiManehaf,)   a  town 

of  Preying  Indians,  179. 
Oyster  River,  depredations  at, 

303,304,498. 


P. 

Paodt  Cabb,  foea  to  Florida, 

474, 479. 
Paddy,  Mr.  WQliam,  death  of, 

985. 
Paoatt,  Josbpb,  a  WmKfamoaf^ 

199. 
Pftnt^  Corporal,  in  the  fight  at 

Pahkxhpurrasoo,  a  Prmgmg 
Indian^  189 

Paige,  Col.  Nicholas,  [of  Bos- 
ton,) 91L 

Paine,  Mr.  J.  H.,  visit  to  J.  Rots, 
459. 

Paine,  Nathaniel,  196. 

Paine,  Thos.,  of  Eastham,  941. 

Paint  Creek,  antiquities  tbcre^ 
56. 

Pabarxb,  aI>e2aiMrs  chief,517. 

Pakaehoogf  a  town  of  Prufbtg 
In^oMSf  179. 

Palmer,  Mijor,  in  Pbilip^s  war, 
333. 

Paniese,  conjurors  or  superior 
chiefe,  100. 

Panitf  a  nation  upon  the  JtHs- 
souri,  11, 104, 180. 

Parish,  Col.,  in  the  SemhtoU 
war,  431 

Paris,  Mr^  implicated  in  witch- 
craft, 1^  184. 

Parkin.  Col.,  at  the  battle  of 
Ouithleeooeket,  493. 

Pabshbpabuo,  his  visit  to  Bos- 
ton, 670. 

Pabbacorawat,  chief  of  Mer- 
rimaek  country.  111,  159;  a 
Bashaba,  977;  his  farewell 
speech,  978;  his  death,  378, 
380. 

PasMmaquodin,  14 ;  definitk>n 
of,  313. 

Fath-billbb,  395,  396;  Gen. 
Jackson  and,  446. 
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PMrick,  Mo.,  Mid«*d  la  Pter- 
kla,493. 

Patucbsoii  icciiMd  of  the  mur- 
der a£  Samahoh,  196). 

PtUuxHf  tlie  Indian's  naiDe  of 
Plymouth,  9&. 

Pauoo*,  Mchoni  of  Ptammwk^ . 
conducu  the  memorable  fight 
with  the  EngUvh  under  Love- 
well,  and  U  killed,  31S-317. 

PAwtAqusRB,  oounteUor  to 
Philip,  199l 

Pawtuckst,  bloody  flfht  tbare, 
331,332. 

Pazroub,  a  warrior  chief  (^  the 
Slaanaaete,  &I4. 

Pttabody,  Mr.,  marriace  of;  S55. 

Peak,  Mr.,  [John]  kiUed  at  Wal 
pole,  N.  H..  Jak 

PsAs-caaKK-Jouiiy  a  SnnnoU 
warrior,  479. 

PacHMo,  signal  exploit  of,  71. 

Peddock,  Leonard,  a  pilgrim ,  85. 

Passa,  counMllor  to  PUIUP, 
killed.  300,  910. 

Peepjr,  Joeinh,  interpreter,  53. 

Peck,  J.  M.,  on  Western  an- 
tiquities, 6i 

Paoiiv,  his  ^r^^mmk  ezpedltioo, 
973. 

Peirse.  Capt,  expedition  and 
death,  931,  B39, 370.  [He  was 
a  brother  of  Cape  Peirse,  of 
London.] 

PxiiaAaar,  bis  adventurea  and 
death,  507.  SOa 

Pei^eot,    depredatioiia   there, 

fOB, 

Harlow,  71, 
Pbkilloii,  a  tiaitofMa   IMa- 

umr*.  557. 
PtkMtk,  mistake  for  P«f«s(,  113. 
PaaiuoT,  a  noted   ffamptmo^g 

Panieee,  96,  100;  killed  bj 

Capt.  Standish,  100. 
PaMisBAVAir,  (WiaoiHA,)  344, 

PssnMfMd,  destnictloQ  of;  339, 

PaifACHABoH,  %  Ifswyaaoei 
warrior,  370. 

Pemmaeo^kSf  14 ;  their  troubles, 
978,879. 

PafTifAHAiviT,  a  M^^fKnk  con- 
▼eit,  180. 18L 

Pendanris,  Mr.,  family  of,eut  off, 
488. 

Peon,  Wm.,  his  treaty,  516, 517, 
598,615. 

Psaoltscot,  meaning  of  the  naoM, 
391. 

Pepper,  B^ibert,  escape  at  B«er*a 
fight,  915. 

Psfaoto.  14:  «a  great  8f- 
mertf**  113 ;  their  country  de- 
scribed, 165.  179;  at  war 
with  the  AWrrofaasetf,  107; 
their  wars  and  final  destruc- 
tion, 165—174 ;  map  of  their 
oountry,  166 ;  "  P^qmH  souls 
brought  down  to  hell,**  170 ; 
some  executed  and  cast  into 
the  sea,  170 ;  many  sold  into 
slavery.  171. 

Perkins,  John,  of  Jtrawms  HO. 

Perkins,  Samuel,  History  of  the 
Late  War,  391, 393. 

Perrine,  Dr.  &,  killed  in  Flori- 
da, m 

PsBBACVB,  a  noted  JVkrrf  oasst 
chief,  199 ;  visits  Boston,  137 ; 
invaded  by  the  English,  148 ; 
bis  war  with  Ukcas,  154; 
sends  presents  to  the  governor 
ot  Mass.,  156 ;  kiUed  by  the 
MohnUs,  ISO,  333. 


Far  AfcBSMAaoo^  Pmrnn  bnva, 
his  vidt  to  Washington,  633 ; 
a  great  exploit  of,  634. 

Pbtamakukt,  husband  of  Waa- 
TAMoo.  999. 

PMen,  Thos.,  Hist,  of  OaassCt- 
OMl,  34 ;  letter  about  the  P»- 
fa«C«,  133, 150, 150, 166. 

PxTBB,  a  Tamtuu,  attacks 
Bradford,  995. 

Pbtxb,  son  of  AwABHONBs,  a 
traitor  to  PhUip,  935 ;  a  chief 
captain,  353 ;  serves  under 
Church,  955 ;  one  betrays  the 
A^rrs^ojusU,  918,  714. 

Pbwazbosabb,  of  A>|pistfft,364. 

Pevrouny,  Cap«.,  at  Braddock's 
defeat,  609. 

Peyton,  lieut.,  his  exploit,  481, 

Phagan,  M^  agent  in  Florida, 
464,465. 

Philadelphia,  its  Ind.  name,  83. 

Pmilip,  sachem  of  the  Wanner 
MCfSf  99  ;  whv  called  Pkiltp^ 
187  i  his  people  hold  a  war 
dance,  189 ;  causes  of  bis  be- 
ginning a  war,  198 ;  his  true 
name,  197 ;  sales  of  his  lands, 
198—300 ;  calUxl  Wcwasowan. 
««,  900 ;  Philip  a  nick-nsme, 
other  causes  of  war,  909; 
English  prepare  fior  hostilities, 
903  ;  Philip  disclaims  war, 
and  agrees  to  pay  a  tribute, 
903 ;  his  difBculties  with  Ply- 
mouth, 904  i  refVises  to  treat 
with  infericffs,  907 ;  his  men 
begin  the  war,  907 ;  figbu  the 
English  at  PocommL,  311 ;  re- 
treats and  is  attacked  on  Re- 
hobotb  Plsin,  913;  cuts  off 
Caoi.  Beers.  915 ;  surprises 
and  cuts  off  Capt  Lotbrop, 
916 ;  bis  attack  on  Hatfii  Id, 
917  i  besieged  in  a  fort  in 
Abrraf«a«0C,  and  desperately 
defends  it,  318—990 ;  retreats 
Into  the  country  of  the  A>- 
«NiiU,990 ;  imputed  murderer 
of  some  JUokavkst  331 ;  sacks 
Lancaster,  Medficdd,  and  cuts 
off  Capt.  Wadsworth  at  Sud- 
bury, 399;  retreats  into  Ply- 
mouth colony,  333 ;  driven 
from  place  to  place  with  loss, 
333 ;  his  sister  and  uncle 
killed,  336 ;  his  wifb  and  son 
taken,  994;  surprised  in  a 
swamp,  but  escapes,  935 ;  flies 
to  Pokamket,  where  he  is  pur- 
sued and  killed,  395;  inci- 
dents attending  this  last  trag- 
edy, 996—338 ;  religious  an- 
ecdote of,  938 ;  a  **  blasphe- 
mous leviathan,**  938 ;  Mrs. 
Rowlaadson*s  anecdotes  of, 
999,940;  his  ornaments  pos- 
seased  by  Capt  jSmmmwonJO^ ; 
other  tkcUy  954, 375w 

Philip,  a  Swwias/s  chief,  416 ; 
attacks  New  Smyrna,  416; 
of  TopksUky^  335,  331  j  taken 
I^isoner,  481. 

Phiup,  sachem  of  Pigwoluif 
316 ;  at  the  taking  of  SC  ^V«a- 
ew,  318 ;  at  the  taking  of  Lou- 
isbourg,  319 ;  defeated  at  Wal- 
pole,338. 

Philip  IL,  ludicrous  error  con- 
cerning, 38. 

PhlUips,  A<U.,  at  the  battle  of 
Omtldeuocku.  433. 

PbUUps,  MaL7[Wi11iuD,]  suc- 
cessfully defends  his  garriaon 
at  Sscs,  986,  967. 


FMI<nofMc§jTiMin«JB^gH 

Phips,  Ar  wniiam,  99S,  385. 

Pi  AMsdBou,  a  Mhmmlu  mler  m 
Natick,  160. 

PisaJksfsaJks,  a  tribe  of  Yirfia- 
ia,  14, 349. 

Pickens,  General,  la  the  war 
with  the  Oksrwtos,  407. 

Pickering,  tSarab,  a  witaesa, 
399. 

Pidgeon,  M^)ar,  iatenweter, 
510. 

Pierce,  Mijor,  in  the  florida 
war,  47i,  475,  476. 

Pilgrims,  their  arrival  at  Ply- 
mouth, 75;  account  of  their 
landing  there,  76 ;  their  imer- 
coufM  with  the  Indiana,  77 
-79. 

Pinchon,  M^or,  147,  164,  173, 
179,  329. 

PioMiaoo,  (CoLBrBT,)  401,  4fB, 
689. 

PiowAivT,  a  frosnsasaf,  188, 
198  343. 

Pipk,'Capt.,  519;  of  the  W»^ 
trib§  of  D^Ummret,  5&V-556, 
561,  563,  696. 

Pipe  of  Peace,  (Calunwt,)  564. 

PiU,  William,  Fori  Pitt  named 
for,  £90. 

PiTTMB,  AiroBBw,  a  JVljpsnii, 
973,  ilQ, 

Plague  among  the  N.  England 
Indians,  80l 

Plastowe,  r  Josias,]  decroded  far 
robbing  Indians,  and  loses  bli 
UUe  of  Mr.,  108. 

Plato,  supposed  to  refer  to 
America,  91. 

Plummer,  Capt.,  cast  aw»r  oa 
Florida,  and  kUled,  467. 

Plymouth,  first  settlement  of; 
75;  (Pat««e,)  95;  (4p«asH 
Umpmu,)  35L 

PocAHOHTAS,  daughter  of  Psw- 
Jkotoi,  preserves  the  life  of 
Capt.  Smith,  350  ;  reveals  a 
plot  against  bis  life,  354 ; 
saves  the  life  of  Mr.  Spibnan, 
357 :  betrayed  into  the  bands 
of  the  English,  357;  marries 
Mr.  Rolfe,  an  Englisbnian, 
and  goes  to  England,  where 
she  dies,  35& 

Peeosset,  swamp  fight  there,  91 1. 

PoooAPAHotso,  (TobiasO  exe- 
cuted, 194,  949. 

Point  Pleasant,  battle  of  539 ; 
serious  troubles  there.  54Sw 

Pokamoktty  description  ol;  89, 81 

POKATTAWAOO,    B     ff^SSMSBStf, 

951. 

Pole,  [PooleJ  George,  of  Ply- 
mouth, 86. 

PoLLABo,  Capt.,  a  Seasos  chief, 
507,  606;  visited  by  Blacb- 

HAWK,  667. 

Poison,  Capt.,  at  BrMldock'i 
defeat,  609. 

Polwhele,  Dr.  Richard,  histo- 
rian, U4. 

PoMASB,  a  AWrsfoaMl  warrior, 
159. 

PoMXTACOM,  (Philip,)  197. 

PoMPA^UASB,  a  Ifisauioiisaf ,196. 

Pomroye,  E.,  troubled  by  the 
Indians,  146. 

PoMUMBBB,  a  Jifkrrmgmu^  148. 

PoirriAK,  chief  of  the  OttoM«, 
546;  begins  a  war  with  the 
English,  549;  defintts  them 
with  great  loss,  551 ;  captures 
several  vessels,  5fii ;  raises 
the  siege  of  Detroit ;  Is  assaa- 
8inated,55aL 


Indiuis,  587. 
Ma,  dpi.,    [JomthaoJ    In 

Philip's  war,  917. 
Pope,  Jotan,  murder  of,  S45w 
Popham,  Lord,  aenda  Prln  to 

New  Eniduid,  70,  71. 

Poqoilt,    (PoqooiM,)    a   JV^BTU- 

Portsmoatli,    depiedatkms    at, 

9&k 
^oeey.  Gen..  In  BuicsiiAWK't 

war,  659,  &3. 
PM,  Frederick,  vealeni  mis- 

•ion  ot,  510, 53& 
P«>Toa,  oppoaad  to  CbriaUanity, 
960;  taken  in  Paiur't  war 
and  executed,  961. 
Potter,  £.  S^  Hiatoiy  of  M^ 

raguMtU,  930. 941. 
Potter,  Serg.,  in  the  battle  of 

OttttUacMdM,  493. 
Potter,  W.,  Hist,  of  tbe  Florida 

War,  469. 
PottawaUmi$if  account  of.  14, 

610,  63& 
Pbwaw,  or  Powwow,  coi^areri 
or  propliete.  ao  called  among 
Indiana,  105, 176. 
Powell,  LieuL,  bia  defeat,  484. 
^®J5^"^^*^"»  P^'*  eaebem  of 
Virginia,  317;  extent  of  hif 
country,  347;  mrpiiMs  and 
destroys  the  Pa9mUuUamk$, 
348}  orders  the  execution  of 
Capt.  Smith,  350;  outwits 
Gov.  Newport,  351 ;  a  house 
built  for  him,  353, 354 ;  orden 
bia  men  to  kill  Smith,  355 ;  a 
crown  sent  over  Arom  Eng- 
land, and  be  is  crowned,  351 : 
his  death,  355.  ' 

PewAotoas,  tribes  of  Virginia, 

14,  344. 
Pownal.  Got.  Thomas,  on  the 

colonies,  48, 507. 
Prat,  Phineas,  his  narrow  es- 
cape, 99,  507. 
P»«iw  Indians,  account  of,  175 

*rentiee,  Thomas,  captain  in 

Philip's  war,  958. 
flresque  Isle^  Indians  deieated 

there,  576. 


IMDML. 

Met.  86;  trooMea,  I 
kind  to  the  English, : 
town  burnt,  960:  hL 
choly  (ate,  960. 
Pdhpasa,  (Nimbod,)  wl 
PwtkatMtet,  great  fighl 

PupoMPooas,  brother  ol 
ens,  165. 

Purchas,  Samuel,  his  P 
^84,355,366. 
Pushmataha,  death  oi 

409. 
PuTTAqi;rpvuifBc,a  Pea 
PMlter,  The,  printed  in 

Putnam,  General,  and 

PLAIfTBa,  619. 

Putnam,  Ualor,  In  the 
war,  495. 


J,  o/o. 

Priest.  Josiah,  oa  western  an- 
tiquities,  69. 

Man,  or  PAn,  Martin,  his  voy- 
age to  New  England,  70 :  car- 
ries Indians  to  England,  70. 

Prince,  Gov.  T.,  Awashokks's 
letter  to.  950. 

Prince,  Thomas,  his  Annals. 
61,104.  Ill;  Williams's  Re^ 
deemed  Captive,  395. 

Prince,  John,  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land, 70,  84,  358. 

Pwcjor,  JL.  mlBrionary  to  Cher- 

Proctor,  Gen.,  defeated  at  the 
TTiames,  690 ;  his  conduct  at 
the  Eiver  Raisin,  695,  696. 

Proctor,  John  juxused  of  witch- 
ciaft,  184 ;  Elizabeth,  184. 

Proctor,  Lieut.,  810, 31L 

PaoruT,  the  Skawaiut,  (Ells- 
KWATAWA,)    his    agency    at 

PaonuT,  the  ftmuMfs,  (Uiv 

ushaoo,)  409. 
PaopHXT,  the  mmtuba^s.  (Wa- 

BOKiaSHIBE,}  658. 
PnKBBSHBMO,  ^thOT  of  TbcUM- 

SBH,693. 
Poiuuji,a  noted  AWrvMiust 
chief;  te,  190;  daims^hao. 


Q^ahaojf  attacked  by  1 
163;  cut  off  Capt  Hutc 
in  Philip's  war,  913. 

dtTADBquiNA,  brother  oi 
SASOiT,  85;  visits  the  Pi 
86 ;  treaty  with,  94. 

QuAiAPBH,  of  great  noi 
authority  among  the  . 
gtuuets,  134 ;  kified  in 
IP's  war,  near  Warwic 
949. 

Quakers,  fUends  to  the  In 
990. 

QuAMB,  a  Ps^iMt  prisoner 

UUAiriiAroHiT,  Jambs,  s 
muk,  964 ;  serves  the  E 
as  a  spy,  965,  971. 

duAiTNAPOHiT,  Thomas, 
973,976. 

QuANOMCHBT.  —  See  N 
TBiroo. 

QuAKowiic,  a  trampanoag 

QuAquALH,  wounded  in  a 
958. 

QUAqUBqUUIVSBT,     of      C 

bakonk,  163L 
QiMtof  Ams,  country  of,  14 

row,  50a 
Q^ebeck,  meaning  of  the  i 

546. 
Quimby,  Mrs.,  assaulted  b 

dians,  995. 
auiNHAPiN,  a  noble  Jfam 

*««,  son  of  CoirjArcAqt 

brother-in-law  to  Philip, 

chases  Mrs.  Rowlandaoo. 

her  account  of  him,  341 ; 

into  the  hands  of  the  Eoi 

and  Is  shot  at  Newport,  S 
QuBquBa(7irBlrr,a  Jfim-agt 

sonof  Q(7AiAPBB,145:  o 

GiDBOK,  94a 
QuiNBMiqusT,    daughter 

aOAlAPBB,  948. 

**J»"o^ous,    a    ^fkmga 

Q^oekeekoy  (Dover.  N.  H.,)  i 
erly  Cockseko,  wUch  see. 


Rains,  Capt,  defbated  la  I 

ida,  492. 
B^n,  (River,)  battle  of 

Ralegh,  Sir  Walter.  setUes 
Ralle,  or  Rasle,  Jesuit  miss 
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■A>f»*> 


BoBi  IT, »  OrtA  wu  eaptMB, 
RoBiif,  a  7WriCtM,Mlto  JV) 

mC.9B4> 
tLohtn^otJtgMmmm, pwventi  tb» 

nrrmtium    tkom    dettnqrlng 

i>««<eA,  110. 
tockleir,  G.  W.,  attackad  at 

todiMj,  liauL,  diet  ta  Florida, 

490. 
B«i>oifiioi«A.auf,    a 

chief;  997. 

B«f»ra,  lUlor*  40.  54  i  mMiytimm 

and  makcf  capdTM  of  tba  A. 

fVwMw  ladiaM,  318,  338. 
Roflen,  Eiaicnt,  killad  Id  Ftor- 

iaa,42L 
lofm,  UeaL,  lEilled  in  Har- 

mer"!  dafeat.  687. 
BoaoMOK.—  See  EAMBOiir. 
Bolfe,  John,  narries  Pocamoit- 

TAt.358. 
RolUna,  Mr.,  hia  tkmilj  cat  off, 

488. 
RoicivBtooKa,  a  Mpandk  of  Na- 

tick,  143. 
Rom,    AojVTAirr,   a    Ckarpktt 

chief,  40L 
Rots.  ioHv,  303,  440, 447, 448, 

458,481. 
Root,  Jamee,  killed  at  0mm, 

700. 
RouMDHBAO,  a  fVfmndH  chief, 

996 ;  takes  Oen.  Wiachetter 

prieoner.  995:  at  tlie  capture 

RouTiUe,  U.  De,  hie  ezpeditioB, 
398. 

Rowell,  CapL,  deftated  la  Flor- 
ida, 4n. 

Rowe,  N.,  a  paMage  fhMB  hie 
Uicao.938. 

Rowtanaeon,  Mn.,  her  captir- 
itr ;  Interview  with  Pniuf, 
989 :  incidente  o€  Iter  captlv- 
Hy,  940,  941,  966, 987 ;  other 
incidents,  974, 975. 

RowLBs,  ao  ancient  TVrsfias 
chief,  399. 

RuMM BTMABsii,  Obobob.  —  See 
WiKiTBrnaBiTT.  —  See  also 
97& 

Russell,  Caot.,  awhMshed  in 
Florida,  4881 


s. 

Sabatis,  a  TTirisrtai  chief,  cap- 
tured at  8L  JVsiia*,  319 ;  8a»- 
BADit,  990 ;  another  of  the 
name,  murdered,  338. 

SaUne,  W.,  a  Juror  to  tiy  Indi- 
ans, 196. 

8Mhm?»  HeU,  why  such  a 
name,  151. 

Saco,  burnt,  and  people  killed 
there,  986, 987. 

Asm,  rSealcO  «vi7  Tieited  by 
Jesuits,  838 ;  incorporated 
with  the  J1n««,  636}  their 
war  with  the  JVAteamiiM,  640 ; 
make  partial  sale  of  their 
country,  640 ;  deecription  of 
their  village.  641 ;  insulted  by 
intruders,  641  ;  Gov.  Rey- 
nold*s  proclamation  against 
Uiem,  649 ;  driven  ftom  thehr 
country  by  whites,  643 ;  war 
•ttsues,  645-663  ;  war  with 
the  SitmXj  673. 

BugmiMksck,  English  first  settle 
at,  71. 

Saoamobb  JoHir,  %  Afpswik 
chlef;96ai 


BAOAHoaa  IIam,  (SnouiAirnf,) 

960. 
Sanmofe,  its  rignificatkm,  104, 

BAaATBATMBOAOBTirroir,  Tspelt 
in  the  Genealofical  ana  An- 
tiquarian Register,8AOA¥BAii- 
40ABASHTOW,  who  WBS  the 
grandfather  of  Bbabt,]  his 
visit  to  England,  5ia 

Saootbwatha  (Rbd  Jacbbt,) 


Saouabcm,  (L(oaoir|)333. 

Sabawbstom,  a  N.  JSaglBBd  In- 
dian, taken  to  England  by 
Capt.  Harluw.and  thence  goes 
in  the  war  acaiBst  BoImii  ' 
79l 

SaloMm  FtdK  daetmctioii  of, 
300,  301. 

SaltoostaU,  Sir  Richard,  111. 

Sam  HiDB,a  noted  lying  Indian, 
37. 

8am  Joiras,  (Asiaca,)  479, 461, 
483. 

Samkama,  counsellor  to  Pmiup, 
903. 

Samobbt  welcomes  the  Pilgiims 
to  Plymouth,  76 ;  his  servio«« 
to  them,  77  ;  goes  with  them 
to  Pokmuktt,  86, 87. 

Sampson,  H.,  buys  land  of  In- 
dians in  Middleboro*,  94L 

Sampsor,  a  barbarous  Tmrmtiiu. 
304,  715. 

Samnon,  an  attorney  to  Paiur, 
198. 

SAMtTBL,  Capt.,  306 }  speech  of, 
309,3ia 

Bar  AMAaoivoA,  (Storb-batbb,) 
638. 

Sanderson,  LL,  defeat  and  death 
of.409L 

Sanders,  John,  of  ITsss^fiutNt, 

Sanders,  Lt.,  killed  In  Banner's 
defeat,  687. 

Sanders,  Mr.,  kiHed  In  norida, 
499. 

San  Felasco,  battle  of,  473. 

Sanfbrd,  Mi^ior,  goes  to  attack 
Phi  UP,  996. 

Sanford,  J.,  complaint  against, 
188l 

Sannap,  the  station  or  oAce  of 
a,  199. 

SAqvABBxit,  a  T^srrattes,  a  hos- 
tage, 333. 

Samacus,  chief  of  the  P«fiMC«, 
116  ;  **  malignant  and  ftiri- 
ous,**  137;  **  a  terror  to  his 
neighbors,'*  165 :  the  English 
raaJEe  war  upon  him,  170 ;  bis 
salee  of  land,  179}  killed  by 
the  Jlfdkc»ft«,  173. 

Sassbrow,  a  Tmrratim*  of  8s/- 
«dsA«dk,7]. 

Sassamor,  Johr,  a  mlMionary 
to  the  PsfusCt,  179 }  secretary 
to  Pmiup,  193 ;  preacher  at 
Jfrnuukatf  193 ;  goes  in  the 
war  against  the  P^utta,  194 } 
found  dead  in  a  pond,  195 ; 
supposed  rourderem  detected, 
196}  the  proceedings  against 
them,  196 ;  other  items  in  his 
hUtory,  198, 902. 

Sassamor,  Rolard,  interpreter 
to  Ai.BtARDBa,  191 }  brother 
to  Johr,  198. 

Sassbmobb,  daughter  of  Jonn 
Sabs  AMOR,  194. 

Saugus,  (lomn,)  111,  007.  —  See 
Lynn. 

Saunders,  Capt.,  disaster   of, 


Samdera,  Lt.,  butarity  of,  It 

Florida,  491 
Sausbmar,  a  principal  a»gfte- 

Mrts,  950. 
Savage,  Ensign,  wounded,  909; 

M^r,  973. 
Savage,   Mr.,  trarels    in    the 

West,  69. 
Savage,   Captain   T..  marches 

aiainst  Pmiup,  90b. 
Scalps,  first  taken  in  Philip^ 

war,  910 }  English  offer  a  re- 
ward fi>r,  311, 373. 
Scarborough  taken   by  Mueo, 

994. 

SCABOTADA,  (MOROKATOOCHA,) 

631,679. 

Schenectady,  destruction  of,  47. 

Schermerhom,  Rev.  J.  F.,  44L 

Scoflleld,  Berg.,  in  the  OmttkU- 
9—du  flaht.4a3. 

Schoolcraft,  H.  R.,  on  Mounds, 
69; 

Schuyler,  M^r,  his  expedition 
againet  the  Frrnch,  503 :  ac- 
companies Indians  to  Eng- 
land, 511  ;  Colonel,  4a 

Scott,  Oen.,  in  Florida,  432, 435 ; 
sent  to  reduce  the  CAsrstos, 
443}  in  Florida,  471. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  said  to  re- 
semble Black  HAWK,  66L 

ScKART,  Ou>,  wonderiul  escape 
of,  391 

Scvrrvp,  a  Mkrragmmui  chleL 
145,948.  ^^ 

Scythians,  aald  to  resemble  la- 
dians,9S. 

Sealy,  lUeuL,  in  the  P^fusc 
war,  155. 

Bearie,  Lieut.,  in  battle  of  At 
thtt  iMtttf  478. 

Searle,  Capt.,  in  Florida,  killed, 
490}  Fort, 493. 

Seat  of  KiRQ  Phiup,  descrip- 
tion o€^  997. 

BwfaWo,  their  name  and  origin, 
681 }  wan  with,  403-406, 
410—436 }  removal  by  the  U. 
S.  fhnn  their  countiy,  405} 
they  resist,  and  war  ensues, 
461->496;  west,  701. 

Bb RAOKi,  his  visit  to  England, 
370, 

Seneca,  supposed  to  refipr  to 
America,  99. 

Semteu,  fourth  nation  of  the 
/rwyiims,  500;  west,  701 

Sb^uabsor,  chief  under  Miar- 
TURROMOH.  198}  one  of  his 
men  wounds  U.^cab,  158. 

BaquiR,  a  PsfMt,  supposed  au« 
thor  of  a  cnid  massacre  at 
Wealhersfleld,  142. 

Bewail,  B.,  New  Heaven,  dec, 
955 }  Rev.  Samuel,  715. 

Bhau.isu>bks,  a  hostage,  mur- 
dered, 375. 

Shamokir,  Daribl,  meets  with 
C.  F.  Poet,  535. 

Shapleigh,  N.,  signs  Indian 
treaty  at  Dover,  716. 

BHATTooK^nis,  sachem  of 
Brookfield,  ^ 

Bhattuck,  L.,  Hist  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  104-106,  119: 

Bhawarbsb,  flicu  in  the  history 
of,  15, 500;  west,  709. 

Shaw,  TCharies,]  Histoiy  of 
Boston,  104. 

Shaw,  J.,  a  juror  to  try  Indians 
196. 

aaisMiwBf,  since  Boston,  whicfc 

Shee^  Mr.,  tutor  to  the  ehiaf 
MHiiujvBAr,  366. 
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Bhbbtcoott,  Jobv,  ft  TTuiiliiia, 
305. 

Sbeftall,  Dr.,  woandad  at  Wih 
MM,  484. 

Sbelby,  [leaac,]  Got.  of  Ken- 
tucky, 639. 

Bhslobta.  a  OmK,  ion  of  Chi- 
ITABT,  395. 

Sbelton,  Gen.,  wounded,  439. 

Sherburn,  CnpL.  skirniisb  witb 

UOPBHOOD,  335. 

Sberwood,  Lieut.  kUled,  496. 

SHiKCLLiMtrs.  father  of  Looaiv, 
513  i  at  Philadelphia }  a  Cby- 
«^ ;  bit  death,  514. 

SHiiTGit,  a  Dela»tar»  chief,  vis- 
ited by  Washington,  531;  dis- 
appoints  him.  539  ;  a  bounty 
offered   for   nis   head,   533 ; 

EBat  warrior  of  his  time,  534 ; 
Mends  Fraderick  Post,  535. 
Shirley,  Gen.,  warns  the  fh>ii- 

tiers  against  surprise,  338. 
SiioLAH,  sachem  of  Atetos,  159, 
969. 

SBOtHAlVIM,    (SaOAMOU   SaM.) 

159 ;  betraved  into  the  bands 
of  the  English,  who  bang  him, 
967;  ehajnge  of  bis  name  to 
UiKATUHOuiv,  969 :  his  letter 
to  his  enemies,  274;  other 
letters  flrom,  967^969. 

Shrimpton,  Samuel,  of  Boston, 
135.396. 

Shurd,  Abraham,  of  Pemaqoid, 

iia 

Sibly,  Mary,  confesses  witch- 
craft, 184. 

SUl,  I  Joseph,]  Capt,  In  Philip's 
war,98L 

SiLOUB,  saves  the  life  of  CoL 
Bird,  378. 

SiLTBK-HSBLs,  In  the  war  ot 
1819,597. 

SiMMo.  Capt.,  a  TsfTofiNS,  chief 
speaier  at  the  treaty  of  1703, 
308,309. 

Simon,  John,  anecdotes  ot,  39, 
957. 

Simpkins.  Capt.,  and  the  Indi- 
ans, 141. 

Singletary,  Mr.,  himself  and 
family  murdered,  487. 

SiifqviiTBB,  a  Credk  prophet, 
396 ;  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Tokopeka,  403. 

SiitToucHi,  bis  visit  to  Eng- 
land, 370. 

8wuxt  15;  at  Boston,  674;  at 
war,  674. 

Sitx,  Peter,  taken  prisoner  by 
Bbant,  569. 

Six  ^fMmu.^  Bee  Five  MUbmtt 
Iroquois;  mythology  of  700. 

SHBifAirDo,an  Oiid^  anecdote 
of,  595. 

SBBTWARROBt,  Carried  to  Eng- 
bind  by  CapL  Weymouth,  70 ; 
returns  again,  70. 

Skijaouita,  bead  warrior  of 
^ssMtdUe,  367 ;  goes  to  Eng- 
land, 368 ;  makes  a  speech  to 
the  king,  368 ;  death  of,  369. 

Skiko,  a  tachem  of  Virginia, 
344. 

Slaine,  Mr.  John,  a  merchant 
of  London,  78. 

Slaves,  Indian,  79, 171, 994, 966. 

SmsIley,Wm.,  nonrative  of.  560. 

Smallman,  Mr.,  his  captivity, 
696. 

8mall-pox,  its  ravages.  III,  677. 

Smith,  Capt.  John,  surveys  the 
coast  o€,  and  names  New 
England,  83:  brought  to  no- 
tice by  Sir  W.  Ralegb,  119; 


leanii  the  Indian  names  of 
places  in  N.  England,  S77; 
goes  to  Virginia.  348 ;  his 
severity  to  the  Inaians  there, 
348  i  they  take  him  prisoner, 
348;  show  him  about  the 
country,  348;  be  is  delivered 
to  Powhatan,  348:  practise 
coq|urationB  upon  faim,  349; 
Powhatan  determines  to 
have  him  killed,  350 ;  bis  life 
is  spared  by  the  entreaty  of 
Pocahontas,  350 ;  is  made 
armorer  to  tne  chief,  351 ;  he 
is  at  length  liberated,  351 ;  an 
anecdote,  351  ^  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Vininia  ;  Powhat- 
an plots  his  death :  Pocahon- 
tas fhistrates  the  oesign,  354 . 
meets  with  an  accident,  ana 
returns  to  England ;  dies  in 
London.  354. 

Smith,  Colt,  in  the  Florida 
487. 

Smith,  James,  buys  JfigH$$etf 
984. 

Smith,  Richard,  buys  lands  of 
Mamaboit,  99 ;  at  Mkrragm^ 
ntj  117, 1»,  140, 145, 146,1290, 
931. 

Smith,  S.  S.,  on  the   Human 

•  Species,  96, 98. 

Smith,  T.,  alMiut  the  Walking 
Purchase,  599, 531. 

Smith,  William,  of  Rehobcth 
967. 

Smith,  Zachaiy,  killed  by  In- 
dians, 963. 

Smith,  Lt.  C,  kid.  in  Flor.,491. 

Smyth,  Francis,  messenger  to 
Pbisacvs,  154. 

Snellini,  Col.,  rJoaiab,1  and 
RbdJaokbt,  596;  takes  a 
chief  i^isoner  at  7>pacaws«, 
690 ;  in  the  battle  of  Magamgv, 
©L 

Snelling,  W.  J.,  on  Indian  cus- 
toms, m  667. 

Snow,  C.  H.,  Histocv  of  Boston, 
104,100. 

SocHoto,  a  great  PtnH  chief, 
191. 

SocoNONOco,  a  Murrartuua 
chief,  190;  dlfflculUes  with 
the  English,  155, 156, 159, 958. 

SoMroiNTBBN,  B  Wampmoogy 
199. 

SoNcoNBWHBW,  B  Wemfrnfog, 
900. 

SoNOREBHooD,  B  TsrrsttBS,  984. 

SooNONooiBB,  a  Smacs,  puts  a 
woman  to  death  for  witch- 
craft, 509 :  tried  for  murder 
by  the  whites,  509. 

Soto,  Ferdinand  de,  ravages 
Florida  to  find  cold,  and  (Uee 
in  the  country,  366. 

Southack,  Capt.,  relieves  Ossao, 
904 

Sontliwortb,  Constant,  199,905, 
913,948,955. 

Southworth,  LieuL  N.,955, 330. 

Sparkman,  Mr.,  tragedy  at  the 
reridence  of,  473. 

Sparks,  Jared,  note  on  Hai.p- 
KiNQ,  531, 577. 

Sparks,  Mi^or,  wounded  at 
Braddock>s  defeat,  609. 

Sparks,  Capt,  in  Bt  Clair's 
army,  401. 

SrBCBLBD-SNABB,speecb  of,450. 

Speeches;    M *-   '•'e 

Pilgrims,  88  I, 

190;    Mian-  ; 

same  to  W  ; 

UncAS    to  I, 


130;  of  NiNiORBT,  at  Boston, 
136 ;  of  Mbxam,  139 ;  of  Pas- 
•Acus  snd  NiNioasT,  140  ;  of 
PastACUt,  148 ;  of  Philip 
907,  999;  of  Pamaconawat 
278;  of  Wanalansbt.  989 
of  Absiminas^ua,  96d:  of 
Madokawando,991  ;  of  Kan 
KAMAauB,997  ;  of  Cavt.  Sim< 
MO,  309 ;  of  Capt.  Samubl, 
309 ;  of  John  Nbptunb,  381 : 
of  Powhatan,  3S9— 354  ;  of 
ToHoooMo,  355 ;  of  Pocahon- 
tas, 357  ;  of  Opbkankano. 
3G9 ;  of  Skijaocsta,  368  ;  of 
a  chief  to  Gen.  Oglethorpe, 
370  ;  of  Tomocrichi,  370: 
of  Attabullakulla,  374 ;  of^ 
Moncachtapb,  380 ;  of  Mad 
Doo,  386:  of  Wbathbbpobd, 
390;  of  MusHAiJkTVBBB,4Q8; 
of  PosUAMATA,  409 ;  of  Gban- 
eoLACOPPAB,  408;  of  Bio 
Wabbiob,  409 ;  of  Obcboio. 
419;  of  Gbanoula,  509;  of^ 
AoABio,  505 ;  of  the  five 
cbiefii  to  Qneen  Anne,  510; 
o€  Canabatboo,  515 ;  of  Gue- 
HiEAN,  518;  of  Halp-eino, 
518:  of  Nbtawatwbbb.  589;  * 
of  Tadbuskund,  599 ;  or  Rao- 
JACBBT,  594:  on  witchcraft, 
600;  to  Lafkvette,  600;  to 
Gov.  Penn,  601 ;  of  Fabmbb*! 

BROTHBa,e04;  ofCoBNPLAN- 

TBB  to  Washington,  609;  of 
Tbcumbbu,  617 ;  of  Blacb- 
THUNOBR,  639 ;  of  Onopa- 
TANOA,633 ;  of  Pbtalbbharoo, 
634 ;  of  Mbtba,  635 ;  of  Kbb- 

WAOOUSHEtm.  636  ;  ofBLACB- 
HAWE,  640  ;  of  LiTTLB-BLACE, 

645;  of  Nbapopb,  655;  of 
DBCoai,655;  Blacb-hawe  on 
his  surrender,  657 ;  his  speech- 
es to  Jackson,  660;  of  Wa- 
boeibbhibe,  663. 

Spbbn,  Abba  ham,  a  Christiaa 
JW^nik,  965. 

Spbbn,  Jambs,  a  Christian  Jii^ 
mmk,  979 ;  narrow  escape 
fW>m  Mohawks,  989. 

Spbbn,  John,  teacher  at  JVWflft, 
dies  a  drunkard,  180. 

Spbbn,  Thomas,  a  Christfaa 
Abtidb,  180. 

Spilman,  Henry,  bis  life  saved 
by  Pocahontas,  357. 

Spoonant,  Joseph.  —  See  Wa- 

TAPACOSIN. 

Iprague,  Charies,  Poem  on  the 
Indians,  996. 

Springfield  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians, 91& 

Spring,  Dr.  S.,  chaplain  with 
Arnold,  990. 

SqDASSBN,  a  Wamfmsag,  188 

SquAMAUo,  counsellor  to  Wam- 

PATUE,  106. 

SquAMATT,  son  of  AWAJMOnS, 
951. 

SfBaadkraJk  Swamp,  descriptioa 
of,  836, 837. 

S^UANDo,  sagamore  of  Saco,  his 
sintnlar  vision,  866 ;  his  wffb 
and  child  insulted,  S86 ;  bumi 
Soeo,  887 ;  restores  a  captive, 
888 ;  a  powwow,  '268 ;  makes 
a  treaty  at  Cocbecho,  7l6. 

SquANTO,  a  Wampameag,  carried 
to  England  by  Capt.  Wey- 
mouth, 69,  70  ;  errors  of  au- 
thors about  bim,  71 ;  inter- 
preter to  the  Pilgrims,  78; 
bis  death,  79 ;  the  only  Indlaa 
who  escaped  the  great  piagMi 
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80;  HTM  tte  lUb  of  Gapt 
Dtfmtr,  84 ;  aecompaawf 
If AstASoiT  to  Plymoutii,  87 } 


■howt  them  bow  to  take  eels, 
87 ;  taken  prisoner  by  Cavr- 
BiTAirr.  93 :  aet  at  liberty.  93 ; 
accttaed  or  deeepcioo,  103 ; 
pilots  the  Pilgrims  to  Jh»s»- 
dkuMtt*.  104 :  Sfmaaimm  so 
named  nrom,  106. 

SquAW  SAcnaM,  of  Maatatknr 
Mttf,  104;  widow  of  Nara- 
rABUAMBT,  marries  Waaoo- 
wiT.  105;  treaty  with  tbe 
Encllsh,  106.  — See  MAonut 
and  WasTAMoo. 

BquioaATSBT,  banied  for  miar- 
der.119. 

fltandish,  Alexander,  great  age 
of,255. 

Btaadisb,  Capt.  MUea.  his  diffl 
culties  with  the  Indians,  80, 
87;  takes  part  with  Mama- 
•GIT  against  other  Indians,  91, 
SO ;  discoTers  an  Indian  plot, 
96:  sent  against  them,  99; 
kills  several  of  them,  99. 

Stafford,  Capt.,  massacrea  Indi- 
ans, 34S. 
i  Stanley's  pUntatioD,  attack  on, 
49QL 

Stanton,  John,  5233^ 

Sunton,  Robert,  933. 

Stanton,  Thomas,  135^  139, 149, 
153,168. 

StanwU.  Fort,  533, 579, 610,  611. 

Staples,  WIUiamR.,  969. 

Stark,  John,  336 ;  captivity  of, 
337. 

St  Clair,  Sir  John,  woaoded  at 

St  Olair,  Oen.,'401 ;  his  account 
of  the  disaster  of  his  army, 
570 :  some  account  of,  572,607. 

Btebbina,  Benjamin,  a  captive, 
989. 

Stedman,  John,  killed  at  Point 
Pleasant,  54a 

Sterling,  (FFcfAaUm)  967. 

Steuart,  Capt,  a  priaonef,  377, 
378. 

Stevenson,  M%{.,  defeated,  638b 

Stevens,  Capt  Phineas,  337. 

SL  Franei$t  origin  of  the  tribe 
oL  316 ;  desuoyed,  318. 

St  Gregory,  opinion  oL  respeet- 
I  a  coontiy  west  01  Europe, 


&' 


SUnaon,  David,  kiUed,  337. 
St  James's  palace,  Indiana  viait 

there,  511. 
St  Johns,  Fort,  taken.  S33L 
StUea,  Ezra,  his  edition  of  the 

History  of  Philip's  War,  89, 

fiia. 
SUIlman,  MtiJor,  his  defeat,  645. 
St  Leger,  Gen.,  invests  VoH 

Stanwix,  579. 
Stock  well,  Quentin,   his   cai>- 

tivity,  989. 
Stokes,   Gen.,   in  the  Florida 

war,  468. 
Stone,  Capt,  killed  by  the  Pa- 

quota,  166, 177. 
Stone,  Simon,  extraoidliiaiy  es- 
cape of;  334. 
Sroica-x  ATsa,  (SAWAiUHoiroA,) 

690,638. 
STOifa*WALLrJoHir,    961  ;    his 

death,  969. 
Stoughton,  Capt,  In  the  Pecnot 

war,  171;   Lieut  Gov.  Wil- 
liam, 339. 
Stoughton,  {Pakemttf  PtaUttpm- 

a^j)  a  town  of  Prii/iug  tin- 

«a«,178,179. 


Straat,  Oaa^  BiiACB-aAWK  da- 

Uv««d  to,65& 
StrickhuKl'B  Plain,  battle  of,  133L 
Sraoao,  (Kahauta,)  a  fiaasea 

chief;  6Q& 
Stuart,  Arabella,  implicated  in 

the  charge  againat  Sir  Walter 

Salegh,114. 
Stuart,  J.,  hia  aeeonat  of  Wdtk 


Studaon,  Bobeit,   of  Sdtoate, 

loa  * 

Stukely.  Sir  Lewis,  reeeiws  the 
son  of  PocAaovTAB  to  educate 
him,  358,  359  :  his  ne&rious 
conduct  to  Sir  W.  Ralegb, 
360;  dies  in  wreCchedneas, 
360. 

Sturgeon  Craak,  depfodations 
there,  99S. 

aturgis,  BdwardL  a  Jumr  to  try 
Indians,  196/^ 

Stuyveaant,  Gov.,  bis  troubles 
with  the  English,  149. 

Style  of  commencing  the  year, 
85:  difference  between  Old 
and  New  Style.  301, 3Q9L 

Sudbuiy,  Ita  purchase  of  the  In- 
dians, 117 :  "*  son  defeat »  of 
the  English  there,  993. 

SQgar4oaf-HiU,  bloody  flght 
there,  915,  916. 

"MS,   Mr.,  killed    at  Camp 

Sullivan,  Gen.,  his  Indian  expe- 
dition, 567. 

SvRDAT,  Capt.,  an  Ahtmakm 
chief,  977. 

SunoaaAOouRDo,  a  T^smstias, 
336. 

BuiCK-tqUAW,  (OVAIAPBH,)  134, 

948,9491 

SuataTo,  epitaph  on,  at  M9k^ 
/•a,  149. 

Susar,  a  PtMbsui,  tifed  for 
murder,  390. 

Sutton,  Benjamin,  a  captive,  53b 

Swan  Island  puichased  of  the 
Indiana,  9e& 

Swayne,  Lieut,  at  the  Ahrru- 
£«aMt  fight,  714. 

Sweet,  Lieut,  killed  in  Bar- 
mar's  defeat,  687. 

Swamp  Fighta ;  at  Poea»$«t,  911 
in   AVtrra^noiiMt,   918;    nea 
Taunton    River,  994 ;    near 
Warwick,  948.  —  See  Battlea. 

Swanzey,  Philip's  war  begins 
there,  907, 908. 

Swift,  Dean,  hia  noCiee  of  Indi- 
ans, 510. 

Swinton,  Dr.,  on  origin  of  Indi- 
ans, 39. 

Syll,  (^)  Capt,  in  Philip's 
war,973L 

Stmov,  a  notorious  TWrrtias 
depredator,  attacks  Newbury, 
995;  Sturgaon  Creek,  S95 ; 
Casco,  996;  completely  ruins 
Casco,and  kills  many  peopU, 
303. 

T. 

rucMMt,  (Winslow,  Me..)  985; 

treaty  of,  968, 989. 
Tadscskuiio,  a  noted  Dttam9r$ 

chief,  594. 
TAHAToitaa,  his  son  muidarid, 

181. 
Tahatawait,      (Nattahatta- 

WAlVTt^  181. 

Talcott,  LieuL,  in  the  Florfcia 

war,  493, 471. 
Tkkott,  MaJ.  J.,  oula  off  Ouiir- 


TVIadem,  BBfen  battle  ot30r. 
Talmage,  Lieot,  killed  at  ftls- 

n«cCs4^,  47. 
Talmoa,   Peter,  complains  of 

PHiur,80i 
Tamb-Kiho,  a  Oredk  chief;  386, 

387. 
TAifMANT,an  ancient  Jlwisawnf, 

519 ;  a  society  of  whites  lake 

his  name,  513  ;  legends  con- 
cerning, 513. 
Tamodbssam,    (JarFsavJ    a 

ITaaipaiisa^,  949L 
Tanner,   Nicholas,   about   the 

Dutch  Plot,  143. 
Tartamocb,     (Old    JnTiiao,) 

965,  96& 
Tamto^di  KsoN,a  Moktgwt  capt, 

aeises  MiAHTuaaoMou,  196; 

his  life  attempted,  133. 
Tartum,  a  N.  JSngland  Indian, 

assisu  Capt  Smith  in  hia  su- 

vey  of  the  coast,  73. 
TA^UAirsican,  n    yasysany, 

TAana,  or  the  CaAwm,  a  AMa 

chieCe97. 
7*arralMa«,  15 ;  dreaded  by  the 

MataaekmsetU,  81,    104,  106; 

their  expedition  against  Jtfo- 

•Dam  discovered  and  prevents 

ed,  110;  altuatioa   of  their 

dominions,  377. 
Taromkiic,  a  chief  of  the  .tfa- 

dr«Mo^fnu,980;  apeechof  in 

the  Taemaut,  council,  980. 
Tashtaasuck,  ancient  chief  or 

the  JVarrsfttiiMto,  and  fether 

of  Cavomicub,  117. 
TAMAqOAivKAWiT,  a  AbrruvB- 

M(,150. 
Tabsucbb,  brother  of  Natt4- 

MAICADA,  9B5i 

Tatamohok  sells  landa  in 
Swanxey,  188;  others  near 
PokoMokt,  190 ;  (Atvvka- 
momabb,)  199. 

Tachi«uochi,  aOssi  chief,  3681 

Tatosoit,  a  noted  WttmpamMf 
captain  under  Phiup,  944; 
takes  a  garrison  at  Plvmouth, 
SM5  ;  surrenders  to  the  £ag> 
lisb,  and  is  beheaded,  946 ;  in- 
cidents in  his  histoiy,  969. 

Tattacommbt,  349, 951 ;  (Tob- 

AMOIfA,)  957. 

Taunton,  attack  upon  by  Kiro 

PHiLir,  993. 
TATOBna,  one  of  Phiup's  conn> 

sellors,  903. 
TAwnBABBT,  n  noted  /rpfusii 

chief,  47,  48b 
Tatmb,  Capt.,  a  CksroUf  chief, 

40L 
Taylor,  Capt,  at  Fort  Recovery, 

Tnylor,  U^  J.  S.,  his  house 
burnt,  490. 

Taylor,  CoL  Zachary,  fights  the 
Indiana  at  Okeeckohte.  4B3; 
gen.,  487 ;  recommends  blood- 
bounds,  480 ;  a  col.  in  Black- 
hawk's  war,  656. 

Taylor,  Rebecca,  a  captive,  30i 

TBABLABOnB,     son     of      COBB- 

plabtbb,  61& 
Tbodmsbh,  chief  of  the  Skav- 
««««,  exerts  himself  to  drive 
back  the  whites,  395 ;  an  early 
expedition  against  the  whites, 
616;  a  speech  to  Gov.  Harri- 
son, 617 ;  continued  diflknl- 
ties  with  the  whites,  630 ;  de- 
feats a  body  of  troops  under 
Vanhom,  691  ;  various  tiaits 
of  character,   632;  incidents 
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and  aii«edolM  of,  093 ;  de- 
feated at  the  River  Thames, 
and  kflled,  600. 
1  iBTBBNBHoaAaow.Tliiti  Eng- 
land, 510. 
.  TeUkir,  Gov.,  and  Gaif.  M'Oii^ 

UTEAT,38e. 

Temple,  Lieut.,  in  tlie  Florida 
war,  471. 

Tetumif  settlement  of,  de> 
stroyed,  395. 

I'ewksbaiy,  (tfamesU^  a  town 
of  Prajfing  IndiaMtf  179. 

TBToiviNHOKaaAWBif,  (Non- 
Toif,)  visit  to  England,  697; 
at  the  capture  of  Jna/oni.  69B. 

Tbacher,  Anthony,  of  Plym- 
outh, 86. 

Thacher,  Dr.  James,  of  Plym- 
outh, 585. 

Tbarp,  Capt.,  killed  in  Banner's 
defeat,  687. 

Thbbb,  (Psbbb,)  killed  in 
Philip's  war,  900, 310, 973. 

Thaopompos,  supposed  to  refer 
to  America,  19, 

Thomas,  CapL,  cast  away  in 
Florida,  487. 

Thomas,  Johiv,  dies  above  100 
years  ^d,  113. 

Thomas,  J.,  escapes  ftom  Dade^ 
massacre,  418. 

Thomas,  Lt.,  at  battle  of  Lake 
Monroe,  479,  488. 

Thomas,  of  JVatkoia,  189. 

Thomas,  of  J^TtmMkU,  194. 

Thomas,  a  rarrotma,  of  ,Afhgu»- 
«s(,984. 

Thompson,  Col.,  killed  in  Flor- 
ida, 491,  403,  483. 

Thompson,  Gen.,  Indian  agent, 
464. 

Thompson,  J.  W.  B.,  extraordi- 
nary escape  of,  471. 

Thompson,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Brain- 
tree,  chaplain  in  IJie  Ahrrs- 
fwiset  war,  147. 

Thompson,  John,  missionary  to 
Cberokees,454. 

Thompson,  William,  mission- 
ary to  Cherokees,  454. 

Thontwgood,  T.,  on  origin  of 
Indians,  94, 969. 

Thornton,  Mr.,  and  TBToifin- 
bakbbawbiv,  697. 

Threlkeld.  Ensign,  kiUed  in 
Harmer's  ddfisat,  687. 

Tbrogmorton,  J.,  ihmlly  of, 
murdered,  1331 

Tift,  Joshua,  exiecuted  as  a  trai- 
tor, 919. 

Tiana-TAiL,  a  noted  Florida 
chief,  489,  494. 

Tilden,  Joseph,  buys  land  of 
Indians,  109. 

nUy,  John,  murdered  by  the 
PcfMtfto.  169. 

TUton,  Lieut.,  [Jacob,]  his  des- 
peiate  combat  and  exuraordi- 
nanr  escape  ftom  three  Tar- 
rflCm«#,310. 

TiKroocRiB-BAairuBi.,  (Bab- 
if  ABO,)  396. 

Tifpttmto.  battle  of,  690. 

Tippin,  rrappan.')  Lieut.,  kills 
a  chief,  994. 

TisPAQUiif,  (Wataspb^oih,) 
183, 196.  944. 

TisqvAirruii,  (SqVAirro,)  68, 
7a 

TiTtTBA,  aoeoaed  ef  witehcralt, 
308,903. 

TOBAOeo-BATBB,    ft     JisSCSfSf, 

540. 
XMneeo,  act  afdnsl  disorderly 
drinking  oi;    86}   the  8nt 
62 


known  In  England,  carried 
by  Drake's  marinera,  113; 
ityiP'iMk,  94& 

Tobias,  194 ;  one  of  the  sup- 
posed nrardersrs  of  Sassa- 
Moif ,  135, 949. 

Tear,  (Nauhkocomwit,)  941 

TocKAMocK,  a  Wampmumg.  196. 

Todd,  Col.,  kUled  at  the  Mue 
Licks,  684. 

ToRATOomiB,  (NattaHatta- 
WAirrs,)  18i. 

TVupeka.  bloody  battle  there, 

ToKAMAHAMOIf,  a    WmmfOMOgf 

78;  faithful  to  the  English, 
89--93 ;  goes  against  CAUifsi- 
TART  with  Standiah,  93. 

ToKAMoif  A,  sachem  of  Seeonetf 
S104;  goes  with  Philip  to  Ply- 
mouth, to  con6rm  a  treaqr, 
904 ;  killed  1^  the  Ifamgmm- 
Mtf,904. 

ToxiNosH,  an  Indian  pTeother, 
182. 

ToLONv,  a  husband  of  Awa- 
SMOIVKS,  949,  95L 

ToM,  Capt.,  (Wattasacompo- 
iroM,)  181,  S77,  334,  697. 

Tom,  Capt.,  a  mischievous 
Tamtme,  kills  people  at 
Hampton,  N.  H.,307. 

Tom  Jbmmt,  (Sooif  AiffoisB,)599. 

Tomoka,  JoHif,  taken  prisoner, 
481. 

ToMocRiCHt,  sachem  of  Fosm- 
erotr,  3G9 ;  goes  to  England 
with  Gen.  Oglethorp,  370 ;  bis 
speech  to  tlw  king.  370 ;  re- 
turns to  Carolina ;  dies :  mon- 
ument to  his  memory,  371. 

ToMocoMo,  counsellor  to  Pow- 
hatan, who  sends  him  to 
England  as  a  spy,  354;  bis 
attempt  to  enumerate  the 
people,  355 ;  marries  a  sister 

of  POCAMOIVTAS,  355. 

Tompkins,  Capt.,  in  Ftorida 
war.  474,  476. 

Tompkins,  D.  D.,  Gov.  of  New 
York,  666. 

Tompson,  John,  of  Barnstable, 
949k 

TooifAKowi,  goes  to  England, 
368,370. 

ToQUBUfirr,  a  Tmmtim  chief, 
306. 

Torrey,  J.,  buys  land  of  Indi- 
ans, 109. 

Torrey,  WUllam,  clerk  of  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Mass.,  714. 

TosKBOBX,  defeats  Ll.  Powdl, 
484,485;  has  a  talk  with  Gen. 
Jesup,486;  escapes,  488, 488. 

Toxus,  (Moxus,)  991,  ^. 

ToTOPOTOMoi,  917  ;  chief  of 
Paauudby,  and  suecesaor  of 
NisoTowAifOB ;  killed  in  the 
JtMAdbsdkrum  war,  363. 

ToTosoif,  a  spelling  of  Tato- 
son,  which  see. 

Tour,  Lord  de  la,  307. 

Townsend,  [P.,]  treauwtth  In- 
dians, 306. 

Traditions,  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  198,  I30,156.36Sw 

Tbaskb,  Josbph,  (BAflBssoir,) 
998. 

Treaties ;  with  Massasoit,  86 ; 
with  nine  ehiefe,  84:  with 
the  JikuaekuMtU,  104,  106: 
Mtpmukt,  106 ;  JUAtgtMB  and 
JVlNT«MMMte,  194;  MluaSu 
and  M\mrtmmtM,  134;  with 
Pbssaous  and  others,  156, 168; 
whh  the  IVfMCs,  1C6;  wkh 


MiAirrvifiroMOft.  169;  with 
Philip,  901 ;  MkmurwMtta, 
911 ;  rerrotmct,  990 ;  of  Pes»* 
mu^tH,  998  J  of  1676,  at  Csdks- 
c*o,716;  of  1703,308,309;  of 
ni7,  380;  of  1737.  337;  of 
17^  at  Philadelphia,  514 ;  of 
1754.  336;  with  seven  chiefs 
in  England,  368  ;  of  Paine's 
Landing,  411.  463,  464;  of 
Fort  Greenville,  577 ;  of  Fort 
Harro0r.6O7,613 ;  with  Black- 
hawk,  M3 ;  of  Indian  Springs, 
389 ;  of  Schermerhom  with 
the  Ckeroktet,  441,  449; 
iMawoTMand  Pennsylvania, 
514:  IVilliam  Penn  and  the 
Indians,  517;  at  Portsmouth 
with  the  E.  Indians,  304, 
with  Mnoo  at  Boston,  909; 
with  Madoxawando  at  To- 
eommt,  988,  989 ;  at  Easton, 
Pa., 595;  of  Miami,  509;  of 
Moscow,  616 ;  of  Detroit,  697 ; 
of  Broken  Arrow,  399. 

Treat,  M^jor.  relieves  Captain 
Bfosely,  916. 

Trewsdale.  Col.,  in  Florida 
war,  475,  476. 

Trigg,  Col.,  killed  at  the  Bhie 
Ucks,684. 

Trott,  Rev.  Mr.,  proceedings 
against,  456. 

Troup,  Gov.  G.  M.,  his  oppres- 
sive conduct  towards  the  Ck^- 
rokaes,  383, 394, 444,  446, 455w 

Tnieman,  Major,  and  othen, 
murdered,  559. 

Trumbull,  U.,  his  Indian  Wars, 
199,130. 

391.  ' 

Tuekerman,  Mr.  E.,  on  Indian 

names,  115. 
TucKpoo,  (Watvckpoo,)  199, 

946. 
TuKAPBwiLuif ,  a  preacher,  114, 

979. 
Tummadoktou,    a    Tarrstfiie, 

964. 
Turner,  Capt  Nathaniel,  sent 

against  the  Pequot$  with  En- 

dkott,  116, 168. 
Turner,  Epbnini,  of  Boston, 

136. 
Turner,  Capt.,  [William,]  killed 

in  a  desperate  fight  at  the 

foils    above    DeerfleM,   908. 

[He  had  a  grandson  (Wittiam 

Turner)  living  in  Bwanzey  tn 

1736.] 
Turner,  Humphrey,  bctya  lands 

of  Indians,  109. 
7Wear»rss,  16;  join  the  Ir^ 

fiisi9,500i 
TusouooBif,  (TisPA^viH,)  SM9, 
TusKiHAJO,  a  Sesiiwsfi  chief, 

405. 
TwBirrT  Ca  HOBS,  a  Smuoa  chiat; 

606. 
Twiggs,  Cot,  480:  exploit  In 

Florida,.487,  490, 491, 649. 
Tmigktmi$9f  16:  at  war  wKh 

the  ifSfasis,  509. 
Two  GvRs,  a  Smses  cMef,  606. 
TvASHq,  one  of  Pniup's  cap- 
947. 


u. 

Ubry,   Capt,  killed  in  VtM' 

homl  defeat,  691. 
Uekte$,  their  country,  9, 16 
UoHBB  BiLLv,  wowMed,  481 

killed,  481. 
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f7if  irAiMin«,(Wo«iiAMfUii,)  900. 
CTiapMM,  aa  Indimn  nant  of 
nymouth,  9U. 

UMrTAftlfOKB,     a     irMMNMf, 

aoo. 

IJircAs,  Mcbeni  of  the  JMWU- 
ftMw  {  bli  ooadiiot  to  Um  A^w<- 
fgMMMU,  193;  tbe  Eofliih 
&vor  him,  196 :  his  wmr  witk 
SsquAssoif,  1» ;   wmr  with 

MlAlTTDRNOMOH,     197:      b»- 

»ieged  In  hit  fort,  130;  an 
attempt  to  kill  him,  134 ;  com- 
plaint of  witebcraft,  13S; 
enmraita  depredationa  upon 
NinioaaT,  19B,  139 ;  the  Enf. 
Ii«h  blind  to  his  vUlaalevl^. 
149;  murder*  eifht  of  hi^ 
neifhbon,  147;  outlived  hie 
enemiee ;  hie  artiOcea  in  tbe 
Ptoquot  war,  UO ;  his  serrlees 
to  tbe  Bnflish,  150 ;  wounded, 
15S;  plots  afainst  Miaittur- 
iroMOH,  128 ;  war  with  Pa«- 
sAccs ;  assisted  by  the  Enf- 
llsh,  154  ;  attacks  a  A'arre- 
ran»tt  sachem,  150 :  the  Eng- 
lish affect  to  try  him,  160  : 
tb«y  pronounce  him  auilty  or 
a  <«  deriliah  fldsehood,"  160 ; 
l<»rcibly  ukes  another^  wife, 
160;  another  similar  outrafs, 
161 ;  makes  war  on  OuiAMa- 
QDiii,  169;  English  sead  a 
force  aninst  him,  164 :  inci- 
dents, 160 ;  a  sorry  Christian, 
.  149;  with  the  English  in 
Phiup*!  war.  919;  procesu 
aninst  the  introduetioa  of 
Christianity  among  his  people, 

Ukcataquimbt,  since  IfiMon, 
Mass.,  116. 

Underbill,  CapC.  John,  asststi 
tbe  Dutch  against  tlie  Indi- 
ans,  133 ;  in  tbe  Ptmut  war, 
168-170. 

UxDcawooD,  a  CTi»s»sr  chief, 
killed,  687,  688. 

CJuKoMPoiif,  (AKKOMPom,)  un- 
cle to  Puiup,  99 ;  his  chief 
counsellor,  78 :  claims  lands 
in  Swanxey,  80 ;  eiecntes  a 
treaty  at  Plymouth,81:  called 
WooNKAPORBHUitT,  83;  and 
WoiiKOMPAHai«iTT,84;  killed 
near  tbe  close  of  Philip's  war, 
99,994. 

Upharo,  T.  C,  bis  Poem  on 
LoTewell's  Fight,  313,  40a 

UpPAiffippAqDKM,  a  All^MJk.96a 

C^spetpoe,  Indian  name  or  to- 
oacco,  346. 

Dpsawa,  an  .tf^saaU,  996. 

Upteirove.  Mr.,  and  wife  killed 
in  Florida,  47< 

dring.  Cape,  his  voyafs  to  N. 
England,  35. 

UsKUTCHOCJf,         (0MO«HAinM,} 

960. 

UtfAMBQOlIt,     (OwiAMBQinilO 
CJTTAMATOMAKlIt,  (ToMOGOMO  J 

354. 
CJrrsoowBBfT,    a    Wi 

warrior,  945w 
U;[bridge,  ( ITcsimlaf ,)  Pnfimg 

IndiaM  settlement,  l79l 

V. 

Van  Bareo,  Martin,  443, 407. 
Vane,  Got.,  Sir  Heniy,  168, 171, 
Vakm,  Da  VIP,  a  Cftsrstee  seaa- 
tor,495. 


Vannea,  Lt.,  wooaded  at  Pt. 

Pleasant,  540. 
Vanbora,  M^|or,  defeated   by 

Tbcvmibr,  091. 
VaasweariafMi,  CapL,  killed  In 

Vandreuil,    Got.,    expedition 

against  N.  Englaad,  391 
Venegas,  Father,  on  peopKag 

America,  93. 
Veraaxial,  CapC,   his  voyage 

and  death,  68L 
Vercheres,  CapC,  killed  at  Ha- 

verfaUI,391 
Vetch,  CoL,  in  tbe  French  war, 

Viall,  John,  compiaios  against 
tbe  AWrs^aMsU,  14& 

Vincent,  Gen.,  in  the  war  of 
1819,  ffi& 

Vines,  R.,  an  early  settler  in 
N.  England,  8L 

Vinton.  Mr.,  speech  oa  tbe  In- 
dian Bttl,  4^. 

Virginia,  (ITm^eiMfeMS,)  first 
settleuMnt  of,  354—364. 

Vixon,  Robert,  a  Juror  to  try 
Indians,  196. 

Volney,  C.  F.,  his  travels  among 
tbe  Indians,  573, 574. 

Voltaire,  M.  de,  on  Indians,  91, 
96,  517,  586. 


w. 

Wabaw,  a  well-known 
JVYsemik ;  his  marriage,  113'; 
called,  la  1646,  *«a  new  sa- 
chem,'* 117 ;  bis  fliM  reception 
of  Eliot,  176;  his  residence 
and  age,  178 ;  settles  at  Na- 
tick  ;  its  chief  governor  or 
civil  offlcer,  179 :  specimen  of 
a  writ  issued  bv  him,  180; 
time  of  his  death  uncertain, 
180 ;  gives  notice  of  the  hoe- 
tile  designs  of  Philip,  196; 
Baoamokb  Sam's  letter  to,  968. 

Wmkmgm^  (Jtivar  /a^KsM,)  961, 
510. 

WABOKtBtniBK,   a  Ifiaasisji's, 
641-«50. 

Waemm  Swrnrnp^  fight  there,  464. 

WaekuMly  (Frmcsten,)  104,  110, 
999,974. 

Wadsworth,  Cape,  defeat  and 
death  of,  999, 993, 973,  606. 

Wadsworth,  John,  of  Ply  OHNitb, 
196. 

Waociokb,   (PkOi^^)   a   Wkm- 
«w«V.  188,900,968. 

Waggoner,  J^  eecape  of  from 
Tbcumibh,  616. 

WABouMAcrT,  his  visit  to  Boa- 
ton,  113, 179. 

Wdk0«   Smmify  bloody  battles 
there,  484. 

Wahowam,   (Hopbhooo,)  114, 
313. 

WAiAiroAifiB,  a  Long  Island 
chief,  197, 138. 

Waite,  Berg.  Richard,  139, 148, 
968. 

Waire,  Col.,  ia  tbe  Florida  war, 
476. 

Wakely.  T.,  himself  and  femily 
cut  off.  967. 

Wakely,  Isaac,  killed  at  Ck$e0, 
303. 

Wakely,  Daaftel,  kiUed  at  Cssee, 
700. 

Wau?ut.  called  a  "  tutor »»  of 
Kiiro  Phiup,  195. 

Waldron,  Mi^  R.,  199,  981 ; 


murdered,  990;    his 
with  the  Indians,  715. 

Walkbb,  MAJoa;  a  OMrefecs 
chief;  401. 

Walker,  Jas.,  of  PIvmonth,  905. 

Walker,  Berg.,  killed  at  the 
fight  in  Lae,  N.  H.,  335. 

Walker,  CapC,  in  tlie  Florida 
war.  473—477. 

Walking  psirchase,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 599. 

WALx-ia-Tiia-WATBa,  692,  €96, 
637. 

Wallace,  Wm.,  his  fkmily  mur- 
dered, 519. 

Waller,  the  poet,  extract  from, 

Wauis,  goodman,  killed  at  Ctas- 
ce,700. 

Walpole,  brave  defence  of,  339. 

Walton,  Col.,  bis  eastern  ezpe- 
diUon,  304. 

Wautmbb,  (WoaoMBoJ  991, 
997,300.306. 

Wambbb^oaskb,  a  Pfffui.  173. 

IFesMsit,  Indians  cnielly  burnt 
there,  181. 

WismptMomf*,  country  of,  16, 89. 

Wampapa^can,  executed  for 
murder,  196. 

Wampatvck,  sachem  of  AhsMt- 
Mkmtty  sells  Boston  and  coon- 
try  adiacent,  109.201 ;  his  son 
sells  Braintree,  108 ;  some  of 
his  tribe  killed  by  Urcai, 
144:  goes  against  the  Jlfe- 
kawk»,  and  iskilled,  109. 

Wahpbt,  O.,  109;-"  a  sage  In- 
dian,'*196. 

IFcsi^iNa,how  valued,  135,950; 
how  manufectured,  939 ; 
**  neither  Jew  nor  Devil  can 
counterfeit,"  999|8igniaca- 
tion  of  tbe  word.  939; 

WAMtCTTA,  (ALBXAITOBa,) 

which  see. 
WAiVADuavKBuairr,   a    Tkrra- 
fi««,  306. 

WARAMATAlfAHXT,      Of     jSpM- 

«efc,  (R.  I.,)  194. 

WARifAi.ARcaT,  sachem  of  Met- 
rtsMflk,  181 ;  made  prisoner  by 
tbe  English,  979 ;  friend  of 
tbem,  S279 ;  governor  of  Mass. 
writes  a  letter  to,  980 ;  re- 
stores English  captives,  961 ; 
Mosely  sent  into  bis  country 
and  commits  depiMations, 
981 ;  imprisoned  for  debt,  989; 
sachem  of  PetmdU^k^  996; 
makes  a  treaty  at  Dover,  7U. 

Wan  If  o,  a  WmmpmuMff  194, 196, 
199, 944. 

Waituho,  a  JVoJUtfsa  sachen^ 
149. 

WARDivooaBT,  a  noted  7^»Ta> 
tiM,  294. 

Wapakixtr,  a  PottouMttmmtj 
649. 

Wapbixa,  a  Bsaft  chief;  at  Bos- 
ton, 674. 

Ward,  CapC,  in  battle  of  San 
Felasco,  474. 

Ward,  Cape  Jamea,  kiltod  at 
PC  Pleasant,  540. 

Ward,  N.,  his  Simple  Cobler  of 
Acawam,  95. 

Waniaa^  John,  first  of  tbe  name 
in  N.  England,  397. 

War,  tbe  first  procbiimed  by  tbe 
Ea^ish  in  N.  England,  99; 
land  tbe  chief  cause  c€y  with 
Indians.  500;  all  wars  barba- 
rous, 590. 

Warner,  CapC  Jobn,  in  Florida 
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Waiien,.Col.,  ia  Um  Florida 
war,  4l6--4d0, 473, 474. 

W  ABauRouif  T  Ji  P9»oh$c9i  chief, 
908. 

Warwick,  (J§ppoiuMg.  Skanut^) 
troubles  at,  !ai^ 

WAUcotHAUtHx,  Idd.,  673, 674. 

Washington,  Gen.,  anecdote  of 
a  medal  of,  43 :  Indians  visit 
him  at  Cambridee,  340;  at 
New  York,  386 ;  his  embassy 
to  the  French  on  the  Ohio, 
531—533;  takes  measures  for 
defence  against  the  western 
tribes,  559,  569 :  his  services 
under  Bmddoes,  606,  609; 
his  answers  to  CoaivpLAirrsa, 
611 ;  bis  kindness  towards 
him,  614 ;  monument.  664. 

Wasiambombt,  a  noted  Tarror 
(UM,  39& 

WABSAriifxwAT,  brother  of  Oa- 
takibst,  99. 

Washxmbt,  a  TVwTOtiBS  chief, 
985. 

WATAPAOosozf,  a  AIpsMk  war- 
rior, 365. 

t^ATAPATAHux,  a  Wampamoagy 
198. 

Watombambt,  a  TbrraKae,  306. 

Watson,  CapL,  de£eated  at  Bry- 
ant's Ferry,  426. 

Watson,  John,  Indian  messen- 
ger, 965. 

V^tson,  MiOor,  in  battle  of 
Orukana.  581,  589. 

Watson,  Major,  in  the  Florida 
war,  474. 

Wattajvumor,  a  TVurotias,  308, 
309. 

Wattasacomforom,  eieented, 
181, 977,  718,  714. 

Watti,  Johr,  a  Ortek  warrior, 
386. 

Watukpoo,  a  Ifas^oiiosir,  coun- 
sellor to  Philip,  199 ;  taken 
prisoner,  245» 

WATUSPB<lUllf,  (TifPXQUIR,)  B 

great  fVamptmoof  captain,  and 
sachem  ot  JtMawcmsetf  193 ; 
becomes  surety  for  other  In- 
dians, 196  }  sells  lands  Jointly 
with  Philip,  900 ;  other  sales, 
943 ;  his  depredations  in 
Phiup's  war,  943 ;  bums  part 
of  Bridgewater  and  Plym- 
outh, 943  ;  surrenders  to  the 
English,  and  they  execute 
him,  944. 
WAUOHWAMiito,  a  JfarraraMMt. 
159. 

WaWALOAM,  wife  of  BflAHTUH- 

romoh,  135. 

WAWRAHToif,  a  Tankton  chief, 
631. 

Wayles,  Robert,  killed  at  Bad- 
bury,  714. 

Waymouth,  Capt,  voyage  to 
N.  England,  60,  70.  697. 

Wayne,  Gen.,  his  Inaian  names, 
573  ;  his  western  expedition, 
576 ;  a  hard  fight  with  the 
southern  Indians,  407. 

Wbathbbpobo,  a  neat  CrtA 
chief,  388;  takes  ^rt  Mimms, 
389;  surrenders  himself  to 
Gen.  Jackson,  380 ;  makes  a 
masterly  speech  to  him,  390. 

WbBATAMUK,      (WaPlTXAMOK,) 

148,  159,  166. 
Wb  scow  IT,  a  Alpmmk  powwow, 

106. 
Webb^  Cuf/Lj  on  the   Florida 

station.  -199. 
Webb,  Wm.,  aboat  the  WMUkbtg 

Ptirtkau,  514. 


Webstar,  Hon.  Daaiel.  on  Flor- 
ida war,  4S6, 497,  439. 

Wbcopauhim,  a  Wamaaiumg, 
198.  •-       •» 

Weedman,  Mr.,  killed  near  St 
Augustine,  490. 

Wbbtamoo,  wife  of  Ai.BXAir- 
DBB.  187;  complains  against 
her  nusband.  18» ;  Joins  Phil- 
ip, 189 :  wite  of  QuiitRAPiif, 
189,  190 ;  drowned  in  Taun- 
ton River,  190 ;  Mrs.  Row- 
landson's  account  of,  5M0. 

WaHAifowirowiT,  sachem  of 
SiMMwcet,  964. 

Weiser,  Conrad,  interpreter, 
514,  515,  679. 

Welb<«ne,  Mr.,  messenger  to 
MlarragaiuH,  157.   ^ 

Welford,   Mi^or.  atmUe  of 


Welike,  Florida,  battle  there, 

471. 
Wells,  Capt,  massacred  at  Fort 

Dearborn,  630. 
Wells.  Mr.,  kiUed   at  Cherry 

Valley,  586. 
Wells,  (fFsMoBiMt,)  attacked, 

99L 
Welth  Indian»,  58,  64. 994,  687. 
Wxif  AMOTBT,  an  Abtmddt  998, 

333. 
Wbrbw,  a  JVSMTOfsiiMC  war- 
rior, 211. 
Wbowchim,  a  JVbrrsjnoiMt,  911. 
Wbpitbamok,  Ills  son  and. 30 

others  kiUed,  144 ;  (Wbbata- 

Mux,)  148,  159, 166. 
Wx<iVASH,  131,  138,  158,  160, 

166, 169. 
Weakakom.  Poni^  many  Indians 

killed  there,  976;    Sterling, 

967. 
Westbrook,  CoL,  his  expeditkm, 

311. 
Westerly,   R.  I.,   (WekapoMgf) 

331. 
Western  kntiouities,  55—64. 
West,   Francis,   complains  of 

Philip,  910. 
Wbst,  JoHiff,  a  Ckarok$ef  115. 
Weston,  Capt.  Thomas,  79,  97. 
West,   Sir    B.,   bis    <^  Penn's 

Treaty."  517. 
Wetbersfield,  (Pvqwigt)  massa- 

ere  there,  148, 168. 

WBWAfOWAin;BT,(PHILIP,)  900, 

239. 
Weymouth,  Edward,  his  house 

burnt,  995. 
Whedan,  Lt,  kid.  In  Flor.,  49L 
Whbblbabbow,  a  Smsea  chief, 

60& 
Wheeler,  Capt,  badly  wounded, 

913. 
Wheeler,  J.  F.,  Cktnkee  printer, 

Wheelock,  Dr.  E.,  Indian  labon 

of,  183. 
Wheelock,  Lieut,  dies  in  Flor- 
ida, 471. 
Wheelwright,  Rev.  J.,  his  In- 

dian  deed,  884. 
Wheelwright's  Pond,  battle  of, 

335.        -  '  » 

Whitaker,   Mr.,    wounded    in 

Florida,  489. 
Whitaker,   a   miscreant,  with 

the  Indians,  566. 
Whitchenst,  Lt,  in  the  Florida 

war,  481. 
Whitx-btbi,  a  noted  Delaware 

chief;  &29,  583;    (Ko«obth- 

AOABBLOlf ,)  556, 716. 

White,  Gen.,  destroys  the  Hal- 
MsM,397. 


WbitebaU,  (Eng.,)  luBHam  tnaty 

at.  368. 
White  Hills,  description  of,  315 
Whitb  Lion,  a  Hunn  chief. 

680. 
Whitb  Loon,  a  Wbaulbaf^  638. 
White,  Mr.,  on  the  Florida  war, 

437,  488. 
White,  Mr.,  his  fhmily  attacked, 

488. 
White,  Nathaniel,  I  captive, 

305. 
White,  Peregrine,  the  first  white 

chUd  bom  in  N.  England,  355. 
Whitb  Thukobb,  an  Jrotmois 

chief,  533. 
Whitley,  Lieut,  in  the  Florida 
'   war,  471. 

Whitman,  Vallentine,  interpret- 
er, 139. 
Widsabaag  Ponds,amtNuh  there, 

9ia 
Wickford,  (G>aMuc««s«e,) 

troubles  at,  920. 
Wightman,  Dr.,  at  the  batUe  of 

(hatkUeoockM.  4SXL 
Wilberfoice,    W.,    assists    in 

translating  Indian  language, 

687. 
Wilcox,  Daniel,  interpreter,  353. 
Wilobow,  Sam,  a  Muraga»Mt, 

961. 
Wildcat,  (Coaooochbb,)   479, 

498 ;  attack  on  some  players, 

493 ;  bold  exploit  of,  m,  495. 
Willard,  J.,  his  History  of  Lan- 
caster, 865. 
Willard,     Msjor,     118;    sent 

against  UifCAi.  883 ;  relieves 

Brookfield,  813;    his   boose 

bumed.  221. 
Willet,  Capt  Thomas,  190, 192, 

199. 
Willet,  CoL  Marrinus,  386,579, 

581  587. 
Williamson.  CoL,  expedition  oi; 

519,  581, 565. 
Williamson,  Hush,  on  <Mrigin  of 

the  Indians^ 
Williamson,  Peter,  his  Narra 

live,  678b 
Williams,  Col.  E.,  kiUed  at  L 

George,  535: 
Williams,  John,  Narrative  of 

his  captivity,  335. 
Williams,  J.  L,  his  account  of 

Florida,  465. 
Williams,  Mi^or,  kiUed  in  Flor* 

ida,  472. 
Williams,  Roger,  81 ;  kind  to 

Indians,  91 ;  his  account  of 

the  JWirra/oBMes,   119 ;    not 

allowed  to  visit  Boston,  185  ; 

interpreter,  157. 
Willis,  Comfort,  of  Bridgewater, 

82VS83. 
Wilson,  Capt  Samuel,  killed  at 

Point  Pleasant,  540. 
WiifcuMBoiTB,  wife    of  MONO- 

ifOTTo,  saves  the  lives  of  two 

captive  girls,  173 ;  of  an  Eug- 

lishroan,  an  enemy,  174. 
Winchester,  Gen.,  his  defeat, 

685. 
Winder,  Capt,  his  exploit,  484. 
Winder,  Gen.,  taken  prisoner, 

688. 
WiivoBifiM,  a  Delaware  chief. 

563,564. 
WiifoiiTA,  an    earlv   Virginia 

chief,  344, 345. 
Wumekagoe§t  country  of^  16, 637, 

639. 
WimcBMAK,  opposes    Tbcitii- 

SBH,  618 ;  foQght  at7>;peesBss, 

089;  killed  by  LooAK,  699. 
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WtmranmstTT,  Mm  of  Naua- 
TAMHAumr.  105 ;  hit  marriafe, 
111 ;  aoeedoCd  c€t  978. 


WiDtiow/Edwmrd,  83,  88,  ( 


flS,9Sw 
Wintlow,    Mi^,     191, 


199; 


commMida  in  the  AVi  i  fwiiiC 
fight,  919 ;  wound«d,  &, 
Wliulow,  Jfathaniel,  of  Plym- 

oath,  19& 
Winalow*s  Hock,  Long  Raoch, 
964. 
«Mb«tuilT,  W.,  hto  WortbiM 
r  Bngtend,  113,  437. 
Iithrop,  Got.  Jobs,  91,  107, 

mtbrop,  Got.  J.,  Jr.,  110, 141, 
^60, 161, 173, 9M. 
vnn,  WOUam,  439:  his  death, 
440. 
WiiroKB,  (WoosrAiucK,)  910. 

WlHBMXlCST,       (NlTAVBMBT,) 

306,  319.  ^ 

Wlawan,  Oaiit,  kfflad  to  Lee. 

N.  H.,  3367^ 
Whhan,  A.  &,  bii  Cbronlclaa, 

939,540,541,646.56s. 

134,160.  ^ 

WiTTowAmr,    a    Wmiftmi 

chiat  96:  sarpriaad  and  bar- 

bariMuly  alaln,  lOOi 
Wobum,  ■arden  thera,  963, 

714. 
WoHWA,    (Horanooo,)    which 


Wolcolt,  CHtrer,  Indian  coai- 
mlaslooer,  607. 

Wolcolt,  IL,  hii  Poem  on  Indi- 
ans, 165, 171, 173. 

Woi.rHiiiio,  a  Oruk  cMef,  363. 

Woi.r,aJV«A«faB,380;  a  Stev- 

WoiffOHA^UAMAM,  (SaO.    JoHH,} 

aon  of  NANAPAsiiAifBT,  104  ; 

aids  CAiioiricui  in  war,  106  ; 

bis  hoaae  burnt.  111. 
Woodcock,  a  WtampwM^g^  945. 
Wood,  Henry,  of  Middleboto', 

949. 
Wood,  Jooeph,  of  PenDijlTania, 


Wood,  W.,  Mfl  New  EnglaBd^ 
Prophet,  93, 119, 990, 991. 

WooDWAKD,  T.,  a  Ckw9kmt  fan- 
iirisoned,46& 

W^odaloek,   (JIfaaaeriL 

Woody,  IL,  complains  of  Pis- 

f  Acui,  147. 
WooHAiiniaAB,  a  Wk 


WoowAiiirv,  (NiMaoD,)  199; 
(MoiTAtinTM,)  900;  makes  a 
treaty  at  Ptymoathj^Ml ;  coan- 
aellor  to  Philip,  903 ;  makes 
another  treaty,  904;  killed  in 
the  flffht  on  Behoboth  Plain, 
919. 

WoosPASucx.  a  coanaellor  to 
PHiu|^(nL 

WooToirHAirussa,  wife  of 
Philip,  194  ;  diseoTery  of  the 
name,  197 ;  sister  to  the  wife 
of  QniiviTAPiir,  939;  (Tata- 

MOMAqOB,)  199. 

WoquACAHoosK,  a  JfkrragwutL 

145. 
Worcester,  Mr.  &  A.,  Imprie- 

oned,  454, 457. 
Woriev,  Lieut.,  killed  in  Har- 

mer's  defeat,  667. 
Wormwood,  Lienu,  killed,  589. 
WoBOMBO,  a  Ttarrmtitu^  991 :  his 

residence,  997 :  his  fbit  taken, 

300 ;  treaty  with,  306i. 
Worthington,    E.,    Histoiy   of 

Dedham,  106, 196. 
WoTOKOM,  a  coanaellor  to  Phil- 
ip, 903. 
Wreotham,     (FfeOeaieiuipe^,) 

purchase  of,  198. 

rrifht,  Capt,  Wv. 

to  Caivoricus,  14SL 
WuTTACKquiAXOiiiir,  a  Ptmui. 

16& 
Wtbjar,  a  Qurtiku,  37& 
-      rreoked  in 


WVii 


Wjer,  E.,  wrecked 

WirfBn,  R.,  hia  life  eared  by 

Pocahobtas,  386. 
Wyllys,  BliOor,  killed  in  Bar- 

mer*8  defeat,  686. 
Wyman,  Seth,  kills  PAuavijn& 
WjfamAng^  destioction  o<^  371. 


Xatibb,  Fbavcis.  an 
ehiei;333. 


Y. 


Yaraitlakbb,    a  Oruk   chieC 

535. 
Yaholoochib,  (Littlx  CuktoJ 

417,479. 

YARTARTUfTAllAOB,        (GbBAT- 
MOBTAB,)  381 

rcsMcraw,    aettlement    there, 

369. 
Tmmuut^  eonxklrj  of,  16;  the 

last  of  the  race,  478. 
Yamoyden,  a  Tale  of  the  Wan 

of  Kiifo  Phiup,  170, 190. 
Yankee,  origin  of  the  name, 

39. 
ras4)M,   eoantiy    oi;   16 ;    de- 
stroyed, 365. 
Yeardly,  Sir  George,  Got.  of 

Virginia,  36a 
Yeates,  J.,  on  the  WMimg  Pmr- 

ekm»9,5k. 
Yeoman,  Lieut.,  wounded.  493. 

YOTAIR,    (YOTITBSR,    AcC)     flOO 

Otasr. 

YoUBOBtT-Or-THB-THUirDSBS, 

639. 
Young,  Dr.,  his  ReTenge,  238. 
Youifo-Kiiro,    a    Semtca  chief, 

606. 
YoungloTO,  Dr.,  hia  eapdviiy, 

579l 


SE. 

Zeirier,  Berg.,  Us  Florida  fight, 

Zeisberger,  DbtM,  miarionary, 

519,555. 
Ztnsendorf,  Oovot,  a  mlaaioB- 

aiy  to  the  Delawaraa,  51^ 
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